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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

By Dr. Alexander Russell, President. 

I^Add^ss delivered before The Institution, 18;^ October, 1923.) 


In this address a few comments are first made on 
the Worlv of this Institution, A. very hrief survey is 
then given of the progress of electrical engineering 
since the ^War. hinally one or two scientific and 
engineering* sulijects in which I am specially interested 

are discussed. 

I 

Tuft fNS'nxuTioN OP Electrical Engineers. 

We naturally 'take pride in our connecj^on “i^th this 
Institution and, 1;hrough it,* with the many electricians 
who have advancijj:! our knowledge and applied e&trical 
sciei?ce so > successfully, to ?lme1iorate the conditions of 
•human Ufe. Special mention must be made of Lord 
Kelvin ancf Alexander Graham Bell. Both made many 
inventions and founded new industries, and both are 
universally regarded as benefactors of humanity. • 
•Concurrently with the phenomenal increase-in our 
numbers we have kept in close touch with all parts 
of tl^e kingdom by means of our Local Centres and 
Sub-Centres. Thrcjugh the Jdiirnal our overseas mem¬ 
bers learn of 'the progress, that we make and of the 
difficulties that we encounter. The Institution u.nites 
the wac^s in all branches of the electrical industry 
for^mutu^ help and encouragement.* .It has always 
taken leading part in the vangtfard of "electrical re¬ 
search. It takes a special interest in engineering 
education, recognizing that a thorough understanding 
of physical principles and a sound knowledge of the 
latest engineering developments are essential to progress. 

As in duty bound, it honours all the great electricians. 
Its library contains many very valuable pamphlets and 
books which are at the disposal of engineers of every 
nationality. In addition to its functions as a store¬ 
house of knowledge it dSes its utmost, by means of its 
Benevolent Fund, tc^ assist to be self-supporting those 
who have fallen on evil times. 

, It has always been our policy to keep in close touch 
with our sister Institutions. Recently an advisory 


body founded by the Institutions of Civil, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineers, and by the Naval Architects, 
has been formed. It is called ^he Engineering Joint 
Council. So far as we are concerned it takes the place 
of the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies which has 
now been disbanded. It is hoped that this organization 
will be a help in advancing our joint interests. 

Forty years ago this Institution co-operated with 
the Royal Meteorological Society, the Royal Institution 
of British Architects and the Physical Society of London 
in investigating the methods of protecting against 
damage by lightning. Tliis Lightning Rod Conference 
published a valuable report in 1882. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in a paper read before tliis Institution in 1889, showed 
that advances in our knowledge made it essential to 
alter several of the recommendations made by the 
Conference. Recent advances in meteorology have 
again revived interest in the matter. Some of the 
problems in connection with it arte discussed later. 

We are making arrangements for closer co-operation 
with the American Physical Society and with the 
Physical Society of Londoiv,in producing the'^ Physics 
Section of Science Abstracts. From every point of view 
this co-operation is highly desirable and we welcoipe it. 

Transatlantic Radio-Telephony. 

During last year satisfactory progress has^een made 
in the development of transatlantic radio-telephony. 
It has been proved experimentally that under favourable 
weather conditions telephony between New York and 
London is perfectly satisfactory. The results published 
show that there are very large daily variations iir the 
audibility and also very large seasonal variations. Tiie 
assumption that the daily variation is due to the 
difference in the absorbing qualities of the atmosphqpe 
in daytime and night-time leads to recults whigh agree 
well with the experiments. The latest results indicate 
that it will be necessary to use a wave-length greater 
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than 5 000 metres if the best voice transmission is to 
be obtained. 

Broadcasting. 

In the United States''there were no fewer than 681 
ligensed broadcasting stations on July 2nd. But of 
tins number about 26 per cent had ceased to operate. 
The reasons for their stoppage are mainly financial. 
In very f^w* cases has the service been discontinued 
'‘owing to a lack of appreciation by the public. In this 
<conntry we have only one organization for broadcasting 
and it has made godci progress during the past year. 
It^is certain that, in the future, broadcasting will have 

an important eflnct on national development. 

r ® 

The Electric* Lighting Industry. 

Since the termination of the War in 1918 the section 
of the industry which deals with the supply of effectrical 
energy has been very active and real progress has been 
made. Although during the War years, power stations 
had to be extended hurriedly so as to cope with the 
normal growth of the load, yet many of them were 
prohibited from getting the necessary new plant. They 
had therefore to run under overload conditions. Only 
repairs wliich were absolutely necessary were made. 
The result of this was that in the beginning of 1919 
many schemes were under consideration either for the 
overhaul of existing o» for the purchase of new plant. 

During 1920 and 1922 the prices of engineering 
materials were very high, This naturally hindered 
development. Now that prices are falling to values 
approaching pre-War level, a large amount of generating 
machinery is being installed in all parts of the country. 
In 1920 official sanction was given for the installation 
of generating plant aggregating 500 000 kilowatts. 
In 1921, for the reasons stated above, this figure fell, 
but in 1922 it nearly reached the same value. Since 
the War several very large generating stations have 
been built and several others are in course of erection. 

Boiler house .—In the boiler house radical develop¬ 
ments are taking place. The possibihties of pulverized 
fuel are being thoroughly investigated both in this 
country and in America. The changes which have 
been made and which it is proposed to make in the 
working pressure of the steam would seem incredible 
to the ^older generation of engineers. The working 
steam pressure was gradually raised from 160 to 260 lb. 
per square inch. Now steam pressures of 360, 450 
and even 600 lb. per square inch are not uncommon. 
The new station * of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
■Co. of Boston will have boilers supplying steam at a 
pressure ff 1 200 lb. per square inch to a 2 600-kW 
high back-pressure turbo-generator. The exhaust steam 
is reheatgd to ^700° F. and then enters a second turbine 
which is of ordinary construction. 

We know that as the temperature in a boiler rises 
the ^ensAy of the water in it diminishes and the density 
•of* the steam in it increases owing to the increased 
pressure. When the critical temperature of 705° F. is 
afitained the steam and water have the same- density 
and arq, indistinguishable from one another. At this 

* Journal of ihe American Institute of Electrical Engineers, .1923, vol. 42, 
gp. 700.- ■ ‘ 


temperature the pressure is roughly 3 200 lb. per square 
inch. The water also, having no^ latent htiat, parses 
quietly into the gaseous state. The "English Electric Co., 
in association with iCierBenson Engineering Company 
of London, are maldng experiments at the present time * 
to geneip.te steam at about 3 200 lb. prassure pSr square 
inch which, after being throttled«to TL 500 lb. jper squafe 
inch by means of a reducing valve and its tempera¬ 
ture raised to about 700° F., *vill*be used to drive 
a specially constructed 360-kW tuulSine. After being 
expanded in this turbine the st(StiSn will be reheated 
and passed at a pressure,^! 260 lb. pec square ipch 
to a low-pressure turbine wlflch will be of ordinary 
make. That difficultiSs * will be encountered in the 
manufacture of these very high-pressure tuPbines is 
certain. That economies would result from their use 
is equally certain. Increasing the sieam pressure will 
secure a higher thermodynamic efficiency. It will also 
have the advantage of reducing th^ ^ize of the steam 
pipes. The pioneers of the method are to be congratu¬ 
lated on their courage and their foresight. 

Engine room .—In the turbine room, the size of 
generating plant continues to increase.,, In.1918 a 
6 000-kW set was coS^idei^d a large unfc. To-day a 
standard size is 15 000 kW. Several sets of 25 OOt) kW 
are in operation and in a London station now Joeing 
built 35 000-kW sets are being installed. Messrs. C. A. 
Parsons & Co. of Newcastle are constructing a 40 000-kW 
set for the Comrocnwealth Company of Chicago, and 
a 60 000-kW set is beiijg built in America. ^ 

The use of th%se larger sets, with tife corresponding 
increase in the total capacity of the moderp. power 
house, has led to great improvements 6h switchgear* 
As suc!)^ swiijfhgear under modern conditions may be 
called ^on to break over* a milhon* kilowatts' and 
under such circumstances is .subjected to enormous 
mechanical and electrical stresses, much still remains 
to be done in safeguarding it from dapiage. The' 
British Electrical Research Association has the problena 
in hand and is carrying out a series of tests on switch- 
gear which are hkely to yield important results. 

Since 1918 the thermal efficiency in large (r-po'v'ler 
stations has almost doubled. Five years ago the ratio 
of the heat equivalent of the kilowatts generated to 
the heat equivalent of Phe fuel consumed, that is, the 
thermal efficiency, was coramonly only about 10 per 
cent. To-day thete are power stations in different 
parts of the country with a thermal efficienq ^ i ii>frl § per 
cent. An efficiency, of 25 per cent may be attained 
in the not very dis-ftint future. . * 

Power transmission .—For the transmission of electrical 
energy over considerable distances the use of pressures 
of 6 000 and 11 000 has given place to pressures of 
33 000 and 66 000 volts. The cable makerg^ of this 
country are to be congratulated. on theii* successful 
solution of the problem of making underground cables 
suitable for 66 000 volts. The number of overhead 
lines for transmission over long distances and for 
transmitting energy over scattered rural districts is 
rapidly increasing. There are, iiowever, indications 
that for power transmission in country distriets cheaper 
systems of underground cables using 11 000 and 22 000 
' ‘ * English Electric Journal^^vol. 2, p. 229, 
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volts respectively will become common,Where a 
single-phase systeiji of supply is used these methods 
will compare favolTrably as regards cost with overhead 
lines. 

Poly core cables .—The use of polycore cables for a 
working^ pressm-e of 33 000 volts is becoming general 
m large iiidustrial areas.and ia cities. At a few stations, 
where the loads justify it, higher working pressures 
are used or are *on the point of being used. When 
polyphase systenSs are employed there is still, unfor¬ 
tunately, a differelibe of opinion as to whether it is 
more advajittigeous to us^<»a polycore cable or single¬ 
core cables. The leading cable manufacturers are 
prepared to guarantee three-c3re cables up to 66 000 
volts, and there are already a few of these cables in use. 

The supply authorities in this country favour three- 
core cabte as it is easy to handle. In Paris a three- 
phase system of 60 000 volts is in operation using 
single-core cabfe^ No , unexpected difficulties have 
arisen. A very real advantage of the Paris system is 
that air faults are faults to earth. ITence by putting- 
a suitable ir^pedance coil in the earth connection it 
*is possible ^to restrict the fault current to a definite 
value. Plence an accidental fault gives no harmful 
shock to the supply system. 

In the United States and Canada, where electricity 
is in moi'C general use than in this country, there is a 
'demand in the great iirdustrial cities for cables which 
will withstand working pressures Id! at least lOO 000 
volts. Manufacturers are seriously considering the 
construction oI short feeders for 100 000 volts as a 
cqpimai'cml experiment. In a few years’ time the 
^question of ftsing these very high pressures will have 
become one of '^reat urgency in this coiwitry -pwing to 
the 'rapid increase in the load. Should, however, the 
supply engineers* decide o^i tl^eir immediate use it will 
be necessary to use single-core cables. 
m Throughout Holland 60 000 volts has been adopted 
•as the standai'd pressure for primary power trans¬ 
mission. Overhead transmission in conjunction with 
underground cables is in general use. It is interesting 
to notice that in several cases both three-core and 
single-core cables are used simultaneously. Data which 
will* enable a practical comparison of their relative 
merits to ba made will therefore soon be available. 
The three-core cables are bf British and the single-core 
cables are of .German manufacture'. 

Broadljj speaking, we may say that the delay in the 
ads)^tion of higher working pressure^ -iri, this country 
and the delay consequently in se'curing the economies 
associated with them are due mainly to the absence 
of an effective national policy which would secure the 
harmonious working of the various supply stations so 
as to obtain the maximum economy. The Electricity 
CommissiSn is doing everything in its power to obtain 
this desirable end. The developments that have taken 
place since the war, and their resulting economies, are 
reflected in the gradual lowering of the price of electricity 
■to the consumer. 

• ' 

British: Electrical Manufacturing Industry. 

The closing of the mid-European and Russian markets 
to British products has been a s.evere handicap to the 


manufacturing industry. It has, however, been lessened 
by the increased demand from'* the overseas portions 
of the British Empire. lUis satisfactory to notice that 
the exports of electrical machinery to British Dominions 
have increased and are continuing to increase. Judging 
from the steady improvement which has taken place 
during the past five years, there is every reasoii^i to 
regard hopefully tfee future position of the British 
' electrical manufacturing industry. 

The British Empire (Exhibition. 

The section of the’British Empire Exhibition devoted 
to electrical manufactures embraces the most repre¬ 
sentative and impressive examples of efijctrical machinery 
and apparatus ever shown in this or any other country. 
Arrangements have been made for demonstrationf^ of 
long- and short-distance radio-transmission, the very 
latest appliances being shown in operation. The plant 
of the power station, the value of which is £160 000, 
has been lent by the members of the British Electrical 
and Allied Manufacturers’ Association (the B.E.A.M.A.) 
to the Exhibition for only a small fraction of its value. 
The Electrical Development Association is giving a very 
interesting exhibit which will show visitors the advan¬ 
tages of the domestic and small power applications of 
electricity. 

World Power. Conference. 

In co-operation with our Institution, and with other 
scientific and technical Institutions, the B.E.A.M.A. is 
promoting a World Power Conference. The advantages 
of such a Conference are many, and keen interest is 
being taken in it by practically every civilized country. 
Committees have been formed representing the Dominion 
of Canada, the United StatCs‘,- America, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Norway, < Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Greece 
and Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Electrical Installation Industry. 

The electrical - installation industry to-day is pros¬ 
perous. The quality of the materials used has never 
been better and the standard attained has never been 
higher. This is due to the good work done by the 
Institution in the production and continual revision 
of its Wiring Rules, and tq the activities of ^he Elec¬ 
trical Contractors’ Association. The British Engineering 
Standards Association by standardizing inaterials has 
helped to stabilize the industry. The National In¬ 
dustrial Councils also have done excellent work in 
fostering the good feeling wliich exists between employers 
and employed at the present time. 

The Lamp-making Industry. 

Immediately after the War the lamp makers embarked 
on a broad policy of extension and co-ordinated research 
work. The benefits of this policy are already seenhin 
the great improvements that have been made in the, 
manufacture of incandescent lamps. An immense 
amount of research work has been "expended, on the 
gas-filled- lamp. Its universal, adoption will greatly 
raise the standard of illummation. In„the factory this 
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will lower the risk of accident, increase very appreciably 
the output .and ^do much to prevent industrial fatigue. 

Not many years ago the "number of electric lamps 
used per head of the pc^pulation of this country was 
the same as the corresponding number in the United 
States. Now the latter number is niore than four times 
therformer. I am glad, therefore, that the lamp industry 
is bringing the'numerous advantages'of a higher standard 
pf illuminafion to the notice of the public. 

Post Office rAuTOMATic Telephony. 

The British Post Office, having had experience of 
th§ successful and economical working of 17 automatic 
exchanges in pub?dc service in this country, has decided 
that in the future thisn type of equipment shall be 
adopted in all important areas. Several of these 
exchanges are being constructed in the pro;yinces, 
and contracts have been placed for others. 

The difficult problems suggested by automatic work¬ 
ing in the largest cities which have been under con¬ 
sideration for a lengthy period have now been solved. 
Arrangements have been made for the introduction of 
automatic switching in London. It is anticipated that 
the installation of several important automatic exchanges 
in the Central District will be commenced in 1925. 

'-Long-distance Communication. 

On 17th March, 1921, Sir William Noble outlined 
the use of light-gauge coil-loaded cables with thermionic 
repeaters. Great progress has since been made in their 
adoption. Cable routes have been completed between 
London, Derby and Manchester, London and Brighton, 
and London, Portsmouth and Southampton. Others 
which are approacliing completion ai’e London to 
Bristol, Bristol to Birmingliam, Birmingham to 
chester, and Leeds to Hull. Several important exten¬ 
sions of existing routes are well in hand and several 
additional routes will shortly be commenced. 

The rapid expansion of traffic between Great Britain 
and the Continent has rendered it necessary to consider 
the adoption of a type of submarine cable capable of 
carrying a larger number of channels than those at 
present in use. The manufacture for the Anglo-Dutch 
telephone service has therefore been commenced of a 
paper-core, lead-covered and continuously loaded cable. 

A 

Developments in Radio-Telegraphy in the 
Post Office. 

The main trend of recent progress in radio-telegraphy 
has been in the direction of improvements in methods 
of transmCsion by the elimination of harmonics and 
impurities, and development work in connection with 
high-power raclio transmitters using silica valves and 
water-cooled metal valves. 

As the ^result of successful experiments on the use 
of a.^ coupled circuit on an arc transmitter at the 
Nodtholt station, a similar circuit is now being installed 
at the Leafield station supplementary to the 250-kW 
are installation. Very marked improvement has been 
effected «in the Suppression of harmonics and other 
undesirable emissions by tlie introduction of these 
circuits. 


Valve transmitting sets producing 40 kW in the 
aerial have been assembled and oj^rated using both 
silica valves and water-cooled metal Vffives. The most^ 
powerful valve which^h^ proved*commercially satis-, 
factory is capable of producing 14 kW of high-frequency 
power inmn oscillatory circuit. As jthe insult of experi-^ 
mental work, valve traiismitt§r« are to b^ used in 
the new high-power station now in course of erection 
at Rugby. This station rated at«l 0Ct)*kW is designed 
to deliver 500 kW to the aerial cireuit. The height 
of the masts for this station is to "tlb 820 feet. Eight* 
are now being erected and 4he site is so arranged "^at 

extensions up to twice that number can be carried out. 

« • 

Railway Electrification. 

The problem of railway electrification j^resented 
many almost insuperable difficulties in the past. The 
necessity for costly experiments and the difficulty of 
getting the requisite capital made ftn^ineers proceed 
cautiously. It has to be remembered also tha-j; steam 
railways were built with an eye always to the needs of 
the locomotive. It was only when railw*ay engineers 
saw that it was the be?'t w£^ of overcoming the diffi¬ 
culties connected with urban and suburban traffic or 
of long tunnels or steep gradients that they adopted 
electric traction. The outlook at the present time is 
much more promising. Large orders for the extension of 
the electrification of railways in New Zealand, Australia, 
South Africa, Brazil and Japan have been received in 
this country and are very welcome to jn 3 'n-''^f 2 'Cturers. 
Electric traction* engineers and njanufacturers are 
looking forward to a busy future. With tlA high 
pressures now available for transmission and the use 
of automatic *substations tl^ere is no iechnical reqson 
why thc^ whole of our railway systems should not be. 
electrified. One benefit will ffie‘the diminished,inrdnds 
on the limited stores of coal in our mines on which 
posterity has some claim. Mr. Roger T. Sihit'h * has 
calculated that if the railways of this country were 
electrified there would be a saving effected of about 
50 per cent in the quantity of coal consumed. 

Research. 

Combined research has" much to piace to its credit. 
The British Electrical and Allied Industries Research 
Association has broken much new ground and obtained 
interesting and important results. The openjjjg pf ,the 
Research Labpratories of the General Electric Co. «at 
North Wembley is an excellent augury that the imfior- 
tance of scientific and commercial co-operation will soon 
be recognized by every leader of industry. 

I should like to emphasize that our progress depends 
very largely on the work of the rank and fil^ in the 
industry. It especially depends op those Who make 
new inventions or perfect old methods. Our ‘ late 
President, W. Duddell,' used to say that we could 
advantageously do much more^than we are doing to 
encourage those who have made small inventions or 
discoveries. In particular he advoogted that we should 
publish, in our Journal, accounts of any advances that 

* Presidential Address to the British Section of the SocUti Des Ingdnieurs . 
Civils de France , 10th October, 1923. 
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h^d beei'!^ made, no matter how short the paper was in 


which they are, djiscribed. vSome improvements may 
.seem trifling to in^ny and some may appear almost 
self-obvious. As^ however, tRej^may cheapen the cost 
of proc^uction > and improve the quality and efficiency 
of our manufactures, they are of the highest value 
from the»poin1; of vie’^^of ou? national prosperity. 

. ’^Kelvin Centenary. 

• Qn the 26th of, June next we shall be celebrating 
the centeimfy of the bytlr’of the greatest of our Past- 
Presidents, Lord Kelvin. ILi^ only 16 years ago since 
some o| us attended his funeral in Westminster Abbey, 
.where he was buried with all the honours due to a 
prince of science. The greatest of natural philosophers 
since Isalac Newflon, he had the power, rare amongst 
scientists, of completely realizing his conceptions in 
practice. We kotiour him specially for what lie did 
to advance electrical knowledge. From the time when 
he was’a student at Cambridge calculating the attrac- 
^ tions betweefi electrified spheres, down to the specula¬ 
tions hh mc':!jple about electrons wi the latest years of his 
life,, he was ever looking^with eager e 5 ^e to discover 
Nature’s secrets. 

Relativity. 

A teajilier is asked many’questions about the theory 
of relativity. 1 am afraid tlfet however much he has 
tried to. understand this theory his "answers will give 
li’W;le ftittsfaction. The MichelsOn-Morley experiment 
‘*appear.s to sh 9 W that the velocity of light is inde¬ 
pendent of the,velocity of the earth. This a very 
.hard and a very disturbing statement. Luck^y Fitz¬ 
gerald sliowed us** a way oujt. s,We are forced to conclude 
that tlm fneasuring rod has contracted by the two- . 
hundred snillionth part of its length in the direction 
‘ in which the earth is travelling. A possible explanation 
of this is that the atoms forming the rod contain 
ej^ectrons. These electi'ons move with the rod and 
therefore act like electric currents. Theory shows that 
the mutual action of these currents would shorten the 
rod*Ln exact accoi'dance witluthe observed law. 

We must -remSmber that when Copernicus stated 
that the sun was stationary and the earth moved round 
it, he was derided by the upholders of the fixed earth 
the«ry. ""5t is necessary therefore to be careful not 
to^ljeiittle Einstein’s theory. It Jias nbliiing whatever 
to do with the mathematical suggestion of four dimen¬ 
sions in, space for the existence of which not the slighest 
evidence has" ever been advanced. Einstein discovered 
that our conceptions of the framework of space and 
time ware at fault as we had neglected the fact that 
we Ayere on a moving globe. Tbe four dimensions in 
his theory are the three in space and one in time, and 
his i-esults show that these four dimensions are not 
independent. The theory has been applied in astronomy 
and is also used in atomic theory. Unless, however, an 
engineering studerPt has exceptional mathematical 
abilities fie can employ himself more profitably by 
■Studying theories more directly applicable to our 
everyday life. 


Atomic Theory. 

On 15th January, 1891,^Sir William’Crookes gave an 
epoch-making Presidential Address to this Institution. 
It was entitled " Electricity ifi Transitu ; from Plenum 
I to Vacuum.” He showed electric discharges in tubes 
exhausted to a high vacuum by powerful air pumps. 
He pointed out th^at the discharges acted as if ?hey 
consisted of strearns of negatively charged particles. 
A few years later Sir Joseph Thomson proved thaT; 
these negatively cha'rged particles were exactly the same 
from whatever gas they were obtained. They were in 
fact the atoms of which a negative charge of electricity 
is made up. 

There is strong evidence that thSse eiaitrons form 
part of every atom of matter.« Sir Ernest Rutherford * 
recently described to us his theory that the atom Gon- 
sists a nucleus surrounded by planetary electrons. ■ 
The nucleus contains sufficient positive electricity to 
neutralize exactly the sum of the charges on the negative 
electrons. The atomic number of an element, which 
has inti'oduced great simplifications in theory, is simply 
the I'esultant charge on the nucleus. The atomic 
numbers range from 1 to 92, so that we can infer that 
there are 92 different kinds of atom which could be 
distinguished by their chemical reactions. There are, 
however, only two different kinds of electrical atoms, 
the positive one which is the :i},ucleus of tlie hydrogen 
atoip, often called the proton, and the negative one 
called the electron. The assumption is made that all 
the different kinds of atoms are built up of protons 
and electrons. If these electrical atoms had been 
known to the scientists of 60 years ago, electrical progress 
in several directions would have been much accelerated. 

Thunderstorms. 

A remarkable thunderstorm visited London on the 
night of July 9-10, 1923. The storm appeared on the 
south coast and progressed W.N.W. at a speed of 
about 25 miles an hour, travelling through London, 
Bedford and FIull. The main rainfall, which was 
torrential in places,' extended over a belt about 30 or 
40 miles wide. The lightning flashes in some places 
occurred with only a few seconds’ interval for hours 
at a time. The discharges were mainly from cloud to 
cloud or from a cloud to the upper air, and so the damage 
done was not serious. 

It will be useful to consider the physics of the problem. 
In a Royal Institution lecture on 18th May, 1860, 
Kelvinf reminded his audience that many 3 ^ears pre¬ 
viously Beccaria with very insensitive instruments had 
made many records of atmospheric elecl?-icity. Lie 
suggested that now that accurate instruments are 
available careful records should be made. He wanted 
to know in particular how electricity was distributed 
in fine weather in the strata of the atmosphere up to 
a distance of 6 miles. He pointed out that this ■could 
easily be done by means of balloon observations. He 
wanted to know also whether the particles of rain, hail 
and snow possessed charges of electricity. 

To picture what happens more clearly* I shall 

* Journal 1922, vol. 60, p. 613. 

•|' See “ Reprint,” p. 288. * 
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up to 12 miles. The ground temperature ancT pressipre 
.■^nnnosed to be 15° C. and 76^ mm of mercury 


during the'last* 26, years ]?y meteorological science. 
From data published by the Meteorological Office we 
find that in the south-easf of England if the temperature 
of.the air at the earth level be 10° C., then as we go 
vertically upwards it falls uniformly for a distance of 
6 miles where the temperature is only about — 56 u 
After this aitftude is attakied the temperature, cunousy 
enough, remains almost practically constant up "toJ^he 
greatest height reached by pilot balloons, which is about 
12 miles. The layer 8f the atmosphere up to 6 miles 
high is called the troposphere. 'Above this is the 
isothermal layer called the stratosphere. Clouds only 
appear in tlffe tro^sphere. There is very little moisture 
in the stratosphere. Fos example, practically no snow 
falls on the top of Mount Everest; the snow on it is 
blown up from lower down the mountain. • 

On a calm day as we go upwards the electric potential 
gradient diminishes. In midsummer a usual ground 
value is of the order of 100 volts per foot. In mid¬ 
winter the average ground value is at least twice as 
liigh. In foggy weather it is sometimes greater than 
600 volts' per foot. In fine weather the potential 
difference between the ground and the top of the 
troposphere is of the order of a million volts, and 
above this^ the potential gradient is practically zero, 
and so thd isothermal, layer is also an equipotential 
layer. This voltage between the earth and the equi¬ 
potential layer is, however, much too small to produce 
a lightning flash. That requires at least thousands of 
millions of volts. 

The surface of the earth is generally^ at negative 
potential but it sometimes has a small positive potential. 
Owing to the vertical potential gradient, the electrons 
from the earth are always moving skywards and act 
like a vertical earth-air current. Sir Francis Ronalds,* 
one of the early members of tins Institution, ma.de 
observations at Kew Observatory for the British 
Association. He found that the intensity of the 
atmospheric electrification had a maximum value 
every morning and another maximum value in the 
afternoon. Chreef has shown that these maxima values 
are usually greatest in cold weather. Possibly, there¬ 
fore, they may be due to smoke or other impurities in 
the atmosphere. 

The fo&owing table mayjse taken as roughly typical 
of the temperature, pressure and electric strength of 
the atmosphere at various heights above the ground 


Height in 
miles # 

Temp., Cent. 

1 

1 

Pressure in mm 

Electric 
strength in kV 
per cmt 

• 

0 

• 

15 

760 

28 

3 

~ 15 

412 

17, 

6 ’ 

- 50 

206 

10 

’ 9 

-60 

96 

4-6 

12 

- 60 

44 

2-1 






* Cf. W. *Snow Harms : “ Rudimentary Electricity,” 1848. 
t Philosophical Transactions, vol. 206, p. 299. 

J By the electric strength of air we mean the maximum electric stress it 
would withstand between two very large spheres at an appreciable distance 
apart. The mimhers given at tile grfeter heights are only roughly approximate. 


respectively. r 

The table shows tliat' at a lieiglft of 3 miles the 
temperature is below the freezing-point and the 
electric ftrength of the air is only, al5out half what 
it is at the surface of the e8,rth. At a height of 24 miles 
the barometric pressure" would only about 2 • 4 mm 
and the electric strength would '^onlyr be of the order 
of some hundreds of volts per cerijjimetre. At some 
height, probably about 30^ miles rvertically up, trthe? 
electric strength would atthin ^ minimuifi walue. -"At 
greater heights it would,, begin to increase very rapidly 
and soon become at least 30 times greater t]gan the 
electric strength of air at ground-level. 

' J. L. R. tlayden* placed two 1-cm spheres in a 
kenotron bulb at a distance of 0-'3 cm apart. ^ At 
atmospheric pressure the disruptive potential gradient 
was 47 kV per cm, but with an excellent vacuiim a 
gradient of 1 235 kV per cm was required to break 
down the gap. A good vacuum therefore has an 
electric strength at least 26 times the stlength of air 
at ordinary pressures. ^ 

In a recent paperj" F. Peek has shown thp,t a 
much higher impulsive voltage, that is, a voltage similar 
to that which causes Lodge's B flash, is required to 
spark over a given distance than a voltage at ordinary 
working frequencies. ITe also shows that some sub¬ 
stances which act a? conductors at working fre,quencies 
can be punctured by impTUlsive voltages.. For instance, 
he found that aA impulsive voltagq of 149 kilovolts 
broke down the gap between two l-in.^spRe^s, isn- 
mersed in water, at a distance of. 1 inch apaft. 
The conflncti^g water therefore acted*,as if it were a 
dielectiAc having an electric strength between three and, 
four times that of air. • # ’ ^ 

It is easy to get a discharge from an electrode to 
the surface of water. The author remembers once 
being in a small boat on the sea on a perfectly calm 
day during a thunderstorm. Where the lightning 
struck the sea a narrow column of spray, or moj;Q 
probably steam, seemed to rise suddenly not Cnlike 
the splash made by a gannet when diving. Possibly 
when a flash of lightning, strikes sandy soil and f(5rms 
a fulgurite, vapour or smoke^ might be observed. 

When it is considered that two million volts will 
only bridge a few feet in air, the voltage of a lightning 
flash to earth must be exceedingly high.'^We *can 
conclude frortB labora^iory experiments that the eleglAic 
resistance of fog or mist is greater than that of clear 
air, but that its electric strength is much tire same. 

Let us now consider very briefly the mechanism ©f 
a thunderstorm. Owing to the small potential differ¬ 
ences produced by the ordinary earth-air 'electric 
current, and consequently the minute amount of 
electrostatic energy stored in the field, we are justified 
in assuming that the most important function of this 
current is in assisting to start *1116 storm. A thunder¬ 
storm usually travels over considerable distances and 
keeps on generating prodigious qutintities of electrical 
energy. It functions like an electrostatic* machine 

♦ Journal of the American Instituk of Electrical Engineers, 1922, vol. 41, 
Ibid., 1923, vol. 42, p. 623. 
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driven bj. a very powerful motor. We have ,to consider 
what produces th« energy which the lightning flash 
converts into heat,^ light, sound and radio waves. 
Aviators and balloonists repi5rt’ that the air in the 
centre of a thundercloud is practically always moving 
upwards with • considerable velocity. In thb upper 
layeis of the troposplmr,e, owing to ionization, there are 
sometimes many^free electrons.” If the humidity of the 
upward current.of be high enough the vapour 
condenses round ?he electrons and so the air is full of 
minjite globules qf water. Some of these coalesce 


toother f^n,ing If TeMt; ~' 

of the air be greater tlian 8 metres oer second fI7 mili O iver Lodge* in this 


of the air be greater than 8 njetres per second (17 miles 
per hoi^r) the large drops as tliey are blown upwards 
p ten break into smaller drops. Experiment shows 
that the charge on the smaller drops is generally negative 
and on the larger drops positive. As the larger drops 
are often kept oscillating in the higher and very cold 
strata of the atmosphere owing to fluctuations in the 
velocity of the air currents, they keep melting and 
freezing again, producing ordinary hailstones. As the 
^ gusts vary we have the large drops and hailstones 
’positively cjjiarged descending downwards. Electrical 
energy, due partly to the” work done by gravity on 
the descending drops and by the air currents on the 
ascending drops, is stored in the atmosphere. On the 
part of the cloud we have a negatively charged 
layer and on the lower part a positively charged layer. 
The falling drops keep increasing the'’potential difference 
until it gets so^high that a disruptive discharge ensues. 

^ I have imagined the cloud to be bipolar. Several 
kipds »f •'electric discharge can therefore ensue. We 
may hdve bfuslr discharges between the upper layer 
and the better, conducting layers highisr up. Some 
kinds of sheet lightning could be caused in this way. 
On,ft Slimmer e^-ening-it^is ijot very unusual to see 
sheet lightfling in broad flashes coming from a cloud 
a»nd ending in the upper air. An ordinary flash also 
•has sometimes been observed to end in clear air. If 
anothei cloud drifts up we may have a flash between 
T^Ppsi" layer and this cloud. We may have flash 
dischJSrges between the lower layer and the earth or 
another cloud. Possibly also we may have a flash- 
ovei* between the two poles qf the thundercloud when 
they are not too far apart. C. T. R. Wilson* describes 
this phenomenon by saying that the cloud may be 
short-circuited. 

Operations of this nature happen during a thunder- 
stcJirm*. The separation of the charged 4rops due to 
the difference in their velocities produces high potential 
differences. There is plenty of energy available. The 
work done by an inch of rain falling a mile is 27 600 
ft.-lb., or the one-hundredth part of a kilowatt- 
hour, pear ^square foot of the earth's surface. It has 
recently 5een shown that in general the purerf the 
raindrops the greater are the'electric charges they 
assume on pulverization. In particular any contamina¬ 
tion of a raindrop with sodium chloride diminishes 
the charges produced when it breaks in air. This 
possibly has the effSct of diminishing the intensity of 
thunderstorms at seaside towns. It has been suggested 

* “ Atmoh^pheric Electricity,” G’azebrook’s D.A.P,, vol. 3. 

T T. T. Nolan and H. V. Gili**' Philosophical Magazine, 1023, vol 4(1, p..226. 


that the introduction of ammonia into the upper layers 
of the atmosphere would hinder'’the development of a. 
thunderstorm. To utilize*^ this practically, however, 
could rarely be attempted, as» a thunderstorm usually 
covers a large area. 

What we as engineers are specially interested in"'is 
low to protect buildings and apparatus and power 
and communicatior? lines from damage” due directly 
or indirectly to lightning flashes or to tlie gradual, 
accumulation of electric charges. I think that thpr^ 
m no need tOi call a second Lightning Rod Conference. 

_f •nriTir'i-nloc? - i_ ^ „ .... .. 


Institution in 1889 still hold good. They have befen 
adopted by the Lightning Research ^^ommittee of the 
oyal Institute of British i^rchitects.f In practice 
they are found quite satisfactory. 

We now know that a lightning discharge is unidirec¬ 
tional although it may be rapidly pulsatory. But 
even a unidirectional discharge gives rise to an alter¬ 
nating current in line wires, and may give rise to 
alternating currents in lightning conductors. The wires 
m insulated conductors have been found broken into 
small pieces by a lightning discharge. This seems to 
point to rapidly alternating currents. Lodge’s A and 
B flashes of lightning are known to all students of 
electrical engineering. The B flash, which fe the dan¬ 
gerous one, is also referred to as an impulsive, discharge. 

^ think that possibly too mucn stress is laid on the 
importance of having a low resistance to earth of a 
lightning rod. About 25 years ago I measured the 
resistance to earth of the conductor of a large chimney 
stack. It came to 70 ohms. As the end of the con¬ 
ductor was buried in coke I had it dug up to examine 
the earth plate. This was found to be a brick placed 
there 20 years previously by the workman who erected 
R. I was told that the conductor had several times 
been struck by lightning and acted quite satisfactorily. 

I have noticed that workmen before the test is made 
sometimes pour a pail of water on the spot where the 
conductor enters the ground. Possibly they think 
that a high earth resistance is a reflection on the way 
they perform their duties. 

Difficult probleriis sometimes arise. I remember once 
considering how to protect a very large iron water 
tank supported by iron pillars on the summit of a hill 
and naturally making an excellent earth through the 
water pipes at its centre. \s the outside iron pillars 
were embedded in concrete it was throught a<^visable 
to connect them directly to earth by means of earth 
plates. 

I think it highly desirable that records of curious 
lightning phenomena should be kept. In the Eighteenth 
century this was done; the Philosophical Transactions 
of the.Royal Society before 1800 contain V(?Ty many 
interesting records. If we knew exactly the mechanism 
of thunderstorms the need for recordings unusual 
phenomena would not be so urgent. Faraday waswery 
doubtful about the existence of globular lightning 
In his “ Experimental Researches,” vol. 2, p. 525 he 
says : ” It is more than doubtful that they have any- 
thing to do with atmospheric electricity or lightning ” 

and-ShTJnfG^ariT' Condurtox. 

t Jourmlof the Royal InsUtule of BriUsh^rcMtects, 101)4, vol. 12, p. 405 . 
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Even W. J,. Humphreys in his recent excellent book 
on the “ Physics of the Air ” says : " Doubtless many 
report®^, cases of t)all liglfltning, probably the great 
majority,, are entirely sj?urious, being either fixed or 
wandering brush discharges or else nothing other than 
o;^tical illusions due presumably to persistence of 
vision.” After these weighty statements I now give 
my own exparience. • 

^ Many ydhrs ago when I was on the coast of Ayrshire 
on the west side of Scotland, I saw what I consider 
to* be globular lightning. Although the visibility was 
very fair there was a curious hg,ze higher up. The 
ground potential gradient was probably high. Suddenly 
two sphere^ of incandescent gas of a dull reddish colour 
about 20 or 30 feet up moved slowly in from the sea. 
Tl^ey were each about* a foot in diameter. One of 
these hit the wall of a building but did no apparent 
damage although it made a loud report and consiaerably 
startled the inhabitants. The other drifted away. 

I consider that the evidence in favour of globular 
lightning is overwhelming. Witnesses testify to seeing 
it, to hearing it burst, to finding small metal objects 
melted by it ■ and even to seeing people killed by it. 
I shall confine myself to describing two typical cases. 
The first case I take from the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society for 1781, p.. 42. At Eastbourne 
the tenan-^ of a large three-story house facing the sea 
was standing and looking through the window at an 
ominous black cloud. I-Ie saw several balls of fire 
drop successively out of the cloud into the sea. 
Suddenly he was violently thrown backwards by what 
he described as a flash of fire. Many people outside 
the house at that instant saw something which-in form 
and flame they all agreed was like an immense “ sky 
rocket ” strike the house. The tenant’s clothes were 
torn and pieces of metal he had about him were melted. 
Every pane of glass in the room was completely smashed. 
On the ground floor the coachman and a footman were 
killed and on the top floor a lady and her- maid were 
rendered insensible. All the bell wires in the house 
were deflagrated. 

The second case is similar to many others.* It is 
described by a sergeantf of IT.M. 96th Regiment which 
■was stationed at Dum-Dum near Calcutta in 1879, 
where the phenomenon occurred. The ball of globular 
lightning first passed over a bathing tank -in which 
seven men were bathing. • It went right through the 
first floor of one barracks, making one man insensible. 
Going out of a window it passed down the wall, moved 
over the end of the barrack square and then climbed 
up to the roof of the next baiTacks, knocking off a 
projecting rain-water pipe. Finally it went down a 
zinc ventilating pipe where it burst with a loud report, 
killing a, soldier who was sitting on his bed directly 
underneath. A current passed down the punkah wire, 
setting the punkah on fire. Much damage was done 
to tjie victim’s rifle, parts of it being melted. Tliree 
of* the men bathing were rendered temporarily deaf. 
Many other very similar instances could be given, the 
undesigned coincidences in which, as Paley would say, 
are very convincing. 

* “ Phfoomfincs lilectriques de 1’Atmosphere ” : Gaston Plant6, 1888. 

t The Builder, Ocl» IQ, IBQQ, ;jj. !i50. 


Globulai; lightning seems to be a brush ^discharge 
taking place at the end of a column of air "'of higher 
conductivity than the neighbouring''air. The difdculty; 
in accepting this exfjla^iation, how6ver, is in seeing 
how the conducting column can go through rooms and 
yet provide sufficient energy to the„globii a confiderable 
distance away to do seriems damage." Ip certain cases”, 
however, it may possibly get its energy from the 
atmosphere by another path wheSi it'^jpursts. 

A Clear AtmosphcSie. 

Engineers are accustomed to think of light waves 
and Hertzian waves as travelling in straight lines. 
They were therefore surprised when it was found that 
Hertzian waves travel round the earth. This is generally 
explained by supposing that the radio waves are suc¬ 
cessively reflected by certain conducting layers of the 
upper atmosphere and by the surface of the earth or 
sea. Since light waves only differ ^rpm radio waves 
in wave-length we should expect, when the atmosphere 
is exceptionally still and clear, to be able to sde round 
the curvature of the earth. An interesting case where 
the spectators could see over 400 miles occurred on' 
the 2nd of May last. Colonel Neame, vIc., and Mr. 
F. S. Smythe, an electrical engineer, were climbing 
the Finsteraarhorn in the Bernese Oberland. The 
weather was perfect and the visibility extremely good. 
On a rock ridge at an altitude of 13 800 feet they couldf" 
see the Black For«st 150'miles to the nortii and the 
snow-capped peaks of Jtaly over 100 miles to the 
south. What tl^y next saw I' shall ‘tell in Colonel 
Neame’s own words taken from a letter to Tim^s. 

" Suddenly at 11.56 a.m., the image of a ship appeared'' 
in the sjcy jn«t to the east of the Eiger Peak, floating 
in a l^ue sliimmer just b’eyond the* visble horizon. 
Tins lasted for a minute or so anA then vanisi^ed.' 
Very soon after a Ime of five ships appeared further 
east, funnels and masts clearly distinguishable. Thj^s' 
image lasted for some 15 minutes and varied in itp- 
clearness from, time to tune. The slfips of course 
appeared greatly exaggerated in size and were the 
right way up and not inverted. The nearest eea. 'In 
this direction was the English Channel 400 miles 
away.” rG 

As, at the height they were, the visible horizon was 
only some 140 miles away, dhe light must have been 
bent round the curvature of the earth. A mirage seen 
over this distance must be a very rare plipnomepon. 
It was proba|5ly-caused by the refraction of the light 
rays by the strata o'f the atmosphere and these strata 
must have been very: sharply defined. As radio and 
light waves only differ from one another in wave¬ 
length we can . infer with certainty that radio waves 
can be refracted in the troposphere so as to be^sd round 
the earth. In certain cases also they can tfe reflected 
by damp earth, the sea or the dividing surface between 
two strata. In addition to reflection, and refraction, 
however, the radio waves are scattered at the divi din g 
surface between two strata, and this scattering must 
play an important, part in radio transmission. The 
assumption that there is a definite stratum of the 
atmosphere that always reflects radio waves seem*i 
unnecessary. 
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Maij-iematical Theorems. 

In coiaclusion few math^atical theorems are 
given which are of theoretical interest and may be of 
practical value. Brief discussions of them are given 
•in the Appendix^ 'The first theorem shows^that the 
inductance coefficient «per unit length of the current 
in one cylinder,'^vith the current in a second parallel 
cylinder, is noh^ equal to the inductance coefficient 
»• current in,,the second cylinder with the current 

in *he nist^ cylinder except in the case when the 
tifo cylinders are equaj to"'one another. For example, 
when we have two infinite par.^llel cylinders we cannot 
assum(^ that they have a “ mutual ” inductance coeffi¬ 
cient. In the case of a' concentric main there is a 
mutual inductance coefficient between the outer and 
inner conductors when their axes are coincident. If the 
axes of the outer and inner conductor are parallel but 
not coincident tlmre is no mutual coefficient. In. these 
cases, Jiowever, it is proved that the effective self¬ 
inductance of the concentric main is independent of 
the distance between the axes. The values found for 
the inductance coefficients can be at once applied to 
find the effective inductance of a concentric main in 
which the inner or outer or both of the conductors are 
made up of individual wires. 

The second theorem discussed is to find the position 
of the site of a power station when the feeding points 
are givqn so that the amount of copper required for the 
feeding mains ^may be a minflnum for the given power 
loss in them., It,is shown that if the current required 
a^E or z'fta'r one of^the feeding points is equal to or greater 
than the sum. of the currents required at the other 
feeding points,.,then this.,is the site winch nlakes the 
copper required for the mains a minimum. If will be 
iio^ced^that thi^ site is not the centre of gravity of the 
load. . • 

* T he this, d problem discussed is that of the specification 
•of wave shape for alternators. The deviation and 
harmonic factor methods are examined and found 
.•^nsuitable. An easy method is suggested for finding 
grapiiically the effective value and the first and third 
harmonics of an alternating current wave from its 
oscfllogram. If the effective- value of the wave comes 
out equal to-the amplitude of the first harmonic within 
the limits of the errors of obser’Ejation and the ratio 
of the amplitude of the third to the first harmonic 
be»sufficT%ntly small, and if, in adclition there is no 
ofJ^j^bus ripple on the wave, then "it inayrbe considered 
to be 'satisfactory. If there is obviously a ripple, the 
frequency of which can be measured, its amplitude 
cfhn be readily found by applying a formula first given by 
Silvanus Thompson. Instead of findmg the harmonics 
graphically from the oscillogram, in many cases it would 
be more convenient to find them experimentally by a 
resonance method. 

The final problem discussed is that of specifying 
the power factor of a polyphase load. In single-phase 
working the numerical value of the load in watts, the 
value of the pczwer'’factor and whether it is lagging or 
leading are sufficient to specify the load. In polyphase 
work, however, not only have we to consider the load 
and the power factor,T«but it is necessary to introduce 


another factor to measure the^ balance or the want 
of balance of the currents, taken fsom “the mains. For 
the same total load and average power factor we can 
have all kinds of loads more^or less desirable. But if 
a balance factor is given in addition, then the natpre 
of the load is specified much more definitely. A first 
attempt has been made to specify an unbalanced 
polyphase load. Ine author hopes that.,others will 
follow up and improve his suggestions. 


appendix. 

1. The Inductance Coefficients^ of cylindrical 

Conductors. 

When electric circuits are completely separated 
from one another the ordinary definitions of self and 
mutual inductance apply. When, however, the electric 
currents have paths in common, as for instance the 
three mains of a three-phase system or the inner and 
outer conductor of a concentric main, there may be 
no "mutual” inductance coefficient between two of 
the conductors. That is, the inductance coefficient 
per unit length of one of the mains on the other may 
have a different value from the corresporiding coeffi¬ 
cient of the latter on the former, . 

We shall first consider the "coefficients for two in¬ 
finitely long, parallel, hollow cylindrical conductors 
(Fig. 1 ). Let the inner and outer radii of the cylinders 



be ai, and bi, respectively. Let c be the distance 
oo' between their axes. Then if ii and be the 
currents in the conductors the linkages per unit length 
of the flux due to between the axis of the current 
ii and a concentric cylinder; of radius c -|- 62 may be 
written Lnii. If + i .2 — 0, the cylinders of the 
flux due to ii having a greater radius than c-j- & 2 > 
being linked with ii -f will add nothing to the total 
linkages. Similarly we can write the linkages of the 
flux due to the current ii with ^■2 in the form 
•^ 12 ^F 2 > neglecting the cylinders of flux the radii of 
which are greater than c -j- Proceegl’ing as in 
Russell’s "Alternating Currents” (vol. 1 , p. 86 ), we 
find that 


L 


O 

az - 


3o| 2 a| log (a.j/a^) 


11 


and 


2 (a| — of) (a| — a^) 


my- + 2 log 


c -j- h.,, 


a., 


L 


12 


2 log 


c T 60 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Similarly, when i-i 42 = 0, we get by symmetry 




2 .(&| - 62 ) 


362 ^ 26^ log ( 62 / 6 ,) _ ^ c -H a., 

- —5 -rmR-1" 2 log —-— ( 3 ) 
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and L 21 «= 2 log- . . . • (4) 

0 

Comparing ( 2 ) with (4) e,we see that X '21 = •l'i 2 only 
w^hen ag = 62 . 

The effective inductance, I/, per unit length of the 
circiiit formed by the two conductors is given by :— 

= -^11 + -^22 "" -^12 ~ ^21 

QiTm substituting and simplifying we get Maxwell’s 
formula.* 

In the case of solid wires, •= 0, a 2 = a, = 0 
anS 60 b, and we get 


This is true whatever are the relative values of the 
sides of the triangle. 

In the ordinary b^a^jced thre^-phase case we can- 
write 

Qh2 = “23 = «31 = 

4=1 sin cut, 4*= ^ sin [cbii- — (27 t/ 3)] 
and 4 = I sin [coi — (4:7t/3J] 

Hence = f ^1 + 4 log 

which is an absolute cofjstapt indeperfdent of Mae 
time. Similarly if ki^, ky^, ... be Maxwell’s capacity 
coefficients and ei — E sin cut, etc., we get 


Lix = 


T2 


c -\~b 

J + 2 log —^22 


a 


1 + 2 log 


c + a 


2 log 


c + & 


-'21 


2 log 


c + a 


} (S) 


and 


1 + 2 log 


As an example of the use of formula (5) let us find 
an expression for the electromagnetic energy stored 
up per unit length in three parallel cylindrical con¬ 
ductors, 1 , 2 and 3 (Fig. 2), the radii of the conductors 
being rj, ^3 distance between their 

axes being* a]^ 2 > ^23 ^.nc^ a^i. We shall suppose that 



We = |(/hl “ h2)E^ 

where Wg is the electrostatic energy. Hence on a 
balanced load Wg + W^ has the^ same value at 
every instant. It is not easy to cornpute the value 
of kyx — ki 2 - -A-S it equals double the capacity between 
any two of the mains it can, however, be very easily 
measured. 

Let us now consider a hojilow cylinder (Fig. 3) sur- 



H + 4 + H = 0-, Then the energy stored in the 
field arising from the flux linkages due to 4 is, if 
ai 3 , a23 3 .nd are in descending order of magnitude, 
given by 


+ 2 log 


%8 + ^3 L..2 .■ 


‘4 + 2 log 


«13 + ^3 


a 


■ V 2 


12 


+ 2 log 


®13 + ^3. 


a 




13 


Writing down, the other two' components, adding 
them all together and noticing that 

•i^+ i| + =z= — 2(44 + 44 + 44) 

we see that the energy TF.^ is given by 

|i + 2iog51?ia|i? 

I 0^234 J 


TF, 


m 


.+ {i + 21og^4i| 

I «3i4 j 


+ J| + 2l0g^Uf 


«12^3 


( 6 ) 


Cleric Maxwell, “ Jlecicicity and Magnetism,” vol. 2. 


rounding another hollow cylinder, their axes being 
parallel but at a distance, c, apart. If the inner and 
outer radii of the inner cylinder be Oj and a^, ajftd fGf 
the outer cylinder hi and b^, 0 + being less than hi, 
we get the result, assuming that 4 + 4 = ^ and^pro- 
ceeding as in Russell's '' Alternating ^lurrents ” (vol. 1, 
p. 86), that 




3a 


^11 


^ + 

9a rr 


2 (a|- 4 *f)‘ -(al-^i) 


2a}lo g(a2/ai) ^ o ^2 ^ 0 


ao 


26? h.. 


1 1..+2 , „■,...^2 + ® 


•^ 21 ' 
and 


■^22 — 




6|-36f 2b\\og{bJbi) 


47 ) 
• . ( 8 ) 
• . (9) 


+ 


l2\2 


2(6| -6fj (61- 55 

To get the effective self inductance, L, we have 

•T =-Til + L22 •£'12 “ -^21 


. ( 10 ) 





effective s?l( ^mula • for the 

have thus prove’d^+h ^ ffmal cylinders. We 

inductance of a dfcuit f that the 

cylinders one ihsido th^ Parallel 

distance between theifirs °f the 

Li, is only eaui to r T „ * 

are coaxial. The^valS of cyHndors 

vaWe Of L is hf^e^endelt'^'J 0 

!®'“ «;'>.inner, cylinder is solid, = 0, cu, = a 
and so = i + the other coefhdents 
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remami*ig the same. Formula (l) to (4) and m to 
llO) enable us to writo riovrrv. .n x ™ 

cables very simplT P°>yaore 

formulae 'for aeo^tr^cal “ecessity of using 

for instnnon JT^ean distances. Consider 

instance, an n-oore cable (Fig. 4) the radrs oi 


cW,'"ai!nts"“““" ““ inductance of tlie whole 


1 2. c dj. 


2n, ncj ^ 

34 _ d? 


3(*! - dg + (4 


2di 




fll) 



'2 '^1/ ^ ^“-2 

inden^^i ®®“*i''= ^elf inductanh is only 

dependent of c when n is unity. When we can teke 
“1 - “2 = d, the formula simplifies to 

F i- + ! log 

27% n ° nad’^~H 

of Wif ^ concentric iain where the thickness 

either of t IS very small compared with 

either of its radii, and 7% = 1, we have ; 

■^ = |- + 2 log - 
a 

and L is independent of c. 

When n = 6, we have :— 


L — -jV + ^log 




6ac5 

0’5139 + 2 log —f- ^log 
c 

o o 


a 


.each core being a and the axis of each core being at 
a dfbtance^ c from, the* a»is «f a hollow cylinder^ of 

iVa 11 ’■ “■■'2 be i, and let / 

S+F-™ cylinder! so that 

r .1^" denote the distance between the 

pfopot if C ilmb- 

auj . . . = nc^i~l 

and, wilting TF for the electromagiietic energy, 

2W^ •" ni- /1 -{- 2 log 1 _p-2m'2 log ^ 

t a J s j 



2d? . dr, 


-f nil ■< 1 


r“dimjel°?J^ + 2Iog 


nc'’^' 

d2 + e 

dn 


2d7 


72 ^°8‘ 




+ 7iiil r- 

l d'l-df^^d 


4- r2/ ^2 ~ , 2d}log(d2/d.,) 

l2(d|-df) (d|-d?)^ 


= JJ2 


“ Alternating , 


o o 

Fig. 5. 

svmmSlfcylinders are arranged 
ymmetrically round the large one, we find that ^ 

2(d| — d?) (d| — 

+ + . (12) 

where c is now the radius of the small cylinders and 

'“81 inn“ We . If 

«! - 0 and da = d we get 

^ = ^ + i + ^°8A + 2,ogn (j3, 

When n is unity, £ = I +21ogk. and, when n 


is very large, X = |. 4. 2 log 


d’ 


a4s a numerical example, put^c = 2, d^ 1, a = and 
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n= 6. Then the effective inductance of 10 metres of 
this cable would be^given b}^:— 

L = I 000«[ J i log I + 2 log 2} 

= 1 • 8344 microhenrys.’*' 

_ ^t has to be remembered that all the logarithms 
given in this^ paper, are Napierian^ 

If K bep the electrostatic capacity between all the 
small cylinders connected in parallel (Fig. 4) and the 
Oifcer sheath, then by ;^utting d 2 — di ~ d and supposing 
that the small cylinders are hollow, we see that when 
cfd. and ajc are small, we have, approximately;— 


K 


n 


2 log 




(14) 


nac 


.n~l 


A more accurate value of K got by the method of 
electrical images is given in Russell’s " Cables and 
Networks,” p. 294. 

Similarly for the cable shown in Fig. 6 we get:— 


IC 


n 


2 log 


gji-i-i 

nad”' 


(approximately) 


The probleins of bimetallic wires can also be readily 
solved by' the formulae given above. Consider two 
equal non-magnetic bimetallic parallel cylinders. Let 
0 be the distance between their axes, (o, a^) the radii 
of the inner metal cylinder of resistivity p^, and (a^, a2) 
the radii of the outer metal cylinder of resistivity p^. 
Then if A be the current in the inner metal and A Fe 
the current in the outer metal, 

h P-/^\ 


H /5|("o”o’f) 

and if the energy be given b};- ■|-A(A + A)^ we get 


T 

1/ = 1 -f 4 log-j- 


~ p,i)M 


“ «l)} 


V 

2pi{p2 — Pi)«j(a| — af) 
{p^af -I- p^(al - af)}2 


n log (cfo/ai) 


(15) 


Putting P 2 — Pi ill (14) we get the value of L for parallel 
cylinders each of radius a^. Putting p^ ^ 0 
pi — infinity, we find that 


or 


L = 1 -f" 4 log — -J~ 


4af 


o., 


tl 1 

--gmlog- 

(^2 ^1) 


2ai 


‘j 

az 


ai 


which gives the value of L for two parallel hollow 
tubes. I 

We shall conclude this section by discussing the 
problem of a thin conducting cylindrical shell (Fig, 6) 
of ^radius d, containing two parallel cylinchdcal cores 
of'radii a and b respectively. The^ axes of the three 
cylinders are supposed to lie in one plane, the axis of 
the shell being at an equal distance Jc from the other 
two. we put a = b, we get the case of a twin concen- 

* Cf. C. E. GtJVK, Comples Rendus, T.8!)'l, vol. 118 n 1.13!) anti r,' n 

the. Bureau nf Standards^ IU07-1008, volp . 131 ) ^ ' 

t. Gf. Russell’s “ Altmiatj«g CfcuTeuts," vo), 1, jj, ss. 


trie main.i Suppose that A and A thg ciirrqjrts 
in the cores and that A is the efir^ent in the shell. 
Then by the formulae given above ^e ’find that, if + A 
+ A = 0, the electromagnetic energy," W, is given by i— 

W'=i(f+21og^)if+jA+21og0ii+2»ii2log'^ . (16) 
In this case 




t + 2 log -; T22 = ir-h 2 log---fi- 


a 


Li 2 ~ 1^21 ~ 2 log 
All 


d -|- c/2 


C r 


; = T2.3 — 2 log 


d 4-^c/2 
d 


-F32 = A33 = 0 


It will be seen that the values of the self and ipductance 
coefficients all depend on the value of d, except when 
'ig is zei'o. Since A in (16) can have any values, 

we can deduce that the force, F, between the two cores 
is given by :— 


F 


DTP 

he 


2f] A 
0 


(17) 


Hence if A S'lid A ^re flowing in the same direction so 
that they attract one another and c diminishes, we 



see by (17) that TP increases. The work done by ’F 
in moving the wires to a smaller distance apart is 
equal to 2AAlog (c/ci), and this, by (16), is equal dp 
the conciu-rent increase in the value of the ene%y W 
stored in the field. This is a particular case of Kelvin’s 
theorem. 

With alternating currents the m5an value of F is 
( 2 A 1 A 2 cos (/))/o, where ^ is the phase difference between 
and ^2, and A^ and A 2 are their effective values. 
The force is attractive when ^ lies betweefr h0°«'and 
— 90°, and r«pulsivC in other cases. 

In the preceding problems we have supposed that 
the current is uniformly distributed over the cross- 
sections of the cylinders. With high-frequency currents 
this, however, is not the case. With very high-frequency 
currents, the currents are practically confined to the 
surfaces of the cylinders. Approximate values .f for 
the coefficients can be found in this case. 

II. The Best Site for a Power Station. 

In considering the best site for a powerstation it 
is helpful to know the position of the site for which 

* Riissell, “ Alternating Currents,” vol. 1, p. 41. 

t Rtis-SELL, Proceedings of the Physical Society, 1018-101!), vol. 31, p. 111. 




dete^ined by loc^f 

qi'nn ■ f-i •• oonsiderations. A discus- 

fractional loss of S elL Z 

total power loss TL^l T ^ 

heatina loss iirVl 1 T\ fractional 

the length of tiv;feeders.*" ^ Proportional to 

Let iis fii'st assume any site R i«+ 7 ^ a ■, 

dfeltri,” Liu^t^Tl^Lpt 

tnc sum of the power losses in all the feeders Then 

Ims^ity minim‘'° *’''' ’■"3"““= ™'h“o of the copper 

nas Us minimum value V, when f 
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_ Let us now suppose that Jp = n and* that A A , 
intersects AjAg in B. Then. B is“ obviously the required 

S i Ind A1 independent o/the distances 

PoStionTon ®- Similarly the 

+Up T -m- ^ immaterial. It follows in 

le limiting case, when the lengths of BA, and BA 

loS It onrof L distributing stations and the, 

of the loads IS equal to or greater than the sipn 

heaviLfload is It 7 

Heaviest load is the ,^nost economical site. 

Similarly if there are n stations and the load at ohe 

greater than the.^ura qf the loads 

to wiesfioad 

to V its absolute minimum value V • ° 

If the power station is already erected then ly 

required to 11^^ distributing stations, the coppel 

S bfmiX 1 ” "■ P°'"“ '“® “ thL 

peLuteTthau n ^ Sreater latitude is 

p imitted than if w^e ^ere bound by the rule of choosing 

A-n 


S, 


■h 


Wi 


(18) 


It i- ?*o/2 H" . . .) 

fol^vsVw”° 

4p 


V- 


2> (V,t + L/g H-. . .)2^ . 


iTreclncSL*'”^.6'''®“®^*'* ti'P “St of the copper 
'i. d? t / “■ when the current densities 

KumdionTn'm 'Tf <l‘ “‘“f ™ Siven by the 

be too tl t. I ™‘"“ °‘ **'“ P“™'‘ density 
he too high, then the maximum permissible value of 

tiLreV ‘ ^ 

t>'Ot the position of the site of the 
p )w« station is varied, P, d,, /j, etc., always having 
the same vaines. In this case we see from (19) that 
I. depends ,ni the square of the vaiqe of the expression 
ke™ ii ll ’’ ■ ■ ■' “ “ therefore of importance to 

!2 1 “ P°“ble. Mr. Carro- 

thclii I has suggested a simple mechinicai metliod of 

incing the point or points where Si has a mimmum 
vah't. A few general rules, however, can be given 
which enable tins .site to be found at once in special 

Let lustirst .suppose that there are only two distributing 

case ""If f \\ In this 

case 1// (4 I-Ience V has its absolute 

mimmum value at every point on the line AuAu. 

A con.siderable latitude* is therefore allowed to the 

electrical engineer in this case. So long as the power 

station IS not far frbm the line AjAg the expense for 

the necessary copper will be near its minimum value. 

jMimal LE.E., ni21, vol. D9, p. 121), 

n>ul„ In,;, (-it. j iMd., 1221, rol. 59, p. 97. 



centrm''^"^ generating 

site so that 

LW IS as small as practicable. We then apply Kelvin's 

arTwed^'^^^W^f' s«PPose that the mains 

^ ^ P®"" annum, that the price of 

the Ssrof'rfh’*' ^ P"" “dwatt-hour. that 

tne cost of a cubic centimetre of copper is r pence, 

lat interest plus depmeiation is to be taken as 
0 per cent. If ilf denote the total annual cost of the 
the heating the mains, together with 

cost f interest plus depreciation on the initial 
cost of the mams, w.e have by (19) ;_ 


M 


qHP 
1 000 


-d--!iv!aM + ^24 + ...)^' 

10 ^ P ~ 


If we now vary P, M has its minimum value when 
P2 = 400(ZNi + hh + . . 


( 20 ) 


qB 

Substituting this value for P in (18) we get: 

and the current density in all the mains is lQ{T]qHp]h 

III. The Specification of Wave-shape. 

dangers from resonance, and the 
trouble that may be caused by interference with neigh¬ 
bouring telephone circuits, it is desirably to have alter- 



nators which give sine-shaped waves of E.M.F under 
all conditions of lo^d/ Failing this it is desirable that 
at least on open circuit, they should give sine-shaped 
waves. We have therefore to test the purity of th 
wave. The physical method of. doing this is to deter¬ 
mine the amplitudes of the harmonics in the given 
waTi^e by resonance methods similar to those use y 
Armagnat aiid Pupin.* J think ft would be easy to 
fstandardize a method of this kind. Many manufacturers, 
J;io,wever, think that it would be better to apply some 
graphical method to^the oscillogram of the E.M.h. 
wave in order to test its departere from sine shape. 
In this note, therefore, the author will only discuss 
graphical methods. 

The correct basis to determine whether a given wave 
ap^oroximates with sufficient accuracy to sine shape or 
not is to know whether the ratios of the amjj^htudes 
of the third and higher harmonics to the amplitude 
of the first harmonic are less than certain specific 
fractions. In many cases one or two simple measure¬ 
ments will serve to reject the wave. As some of the 
methods in use seem unsuitable it will be helpful to 
give a brief vhumd of them and suggest more promismg 
methods. Alternating waves only will be consideied,. 
that is, waves for which 

r, 

= f[x) = — f{x A/2) — f{x -j- A) 

where A is the wave-length of the complete alternating- 
current wave. It can be shown, that 


- . . . - ' ■ ' n 

purpose, Ilut (or the practical determinato of the 
harmonics it is not suitable as lO is laborious and 

theoretically inaccurate. ^ « 

The method the autlujir adopts is tb take the hourier 

solutions for a,, and 6, which are given in the^forin of 
integrals, and use. methods of evaluating them which 
are well known to mathehnaticiafis and,actuaries. 
Fourier showed that 




a, 


2 

A. 


/Mcosn(?P)s.r (22* 


0 


and 


Now since 


ii , . fZTTxy 

= ^ ./(*) smn(^-^jDa3 


(23) 


■X 

y'dx is simply the area enclosed between 


a curve and the axis of x, we see that ?i,j''and b.^ aie 
to the areas enclosed by the curves, 

( 0 «TT'/y»\ 

t) ■ ■ ■ “ 


and 


/2rrx\ 

y = f{x) sin n[-Y) 


(24) - 

(25) 


from 0 to A multiplied by 2 /A. , r v 

The problem is therefore reduced to that qi finding 




27r , M . 

y — ai cos -f ag cos d-ycc -t- . . 


27r , , . -27r 

-f hi sm -^.a! -1- &3 sm 3-y£C 


. ( 21 ) 


The amplitude of the [2n -f- l)th harmonic is 
{aln+i -h &L+i)- and ’its phase lag [see (26)] is given 
by tan a 2 n-t-i = (^^) standard 

practice is to write the coefacients a for the cosine 
terms and the coefficients 6 for the sine terms. 

During the past 100 years several mathematicians 
have suggested that if we neglect all terms of order 
greater than 2n -f 1 in ( 21 ) and take,the values of 
y corresponding to 2n different -values of x, we get 
2n equations from which the 2n constants ai, a 3 ,. . £* 211+1 
and bi, 63 , . . . & 2 w+i can be found. Obviously for high 
values of n the method is laborious, but several ingenious 
schedules have been devised which reduce the labour 
to a minimum. 

It is evident that we can only be sure that the 
results fotmd in this way are correct when the harmonics 
higher than the ( 2 n + l)th are not present in the 
wave. What Is done is to find the curve of the form 
( 21 ), where £* 211+1 and 6211+1 highest terms 

on the jright-hand side, which passes through the 
ex^tremities of the ordinates yi, . • 2 / 2 n> 
assume that the values of a^, a 2 . . . 61 ^ 62 . . . give the 
required Fourier coefficients. Gauss-f showed that this 
iHBthod can be used for interpolation, and applied it 
to astronomical problems. It may be useful for this 

Russeix, “'Alternating Currents,” vol. 2, chap. iv. 

C. R.'"GAUss,,,^’W(irke,” band 3,,p. aOB. 



liowever, it would be necessary to draw the giaphs 
3 f (24) and (25), and this would be laboriou!* We 
therefore use the methods of graphical quadrature 
md draw ordinates.* By drawing a sufficient mi*nber 
of ordinates we can find, theoretiaally. at least, the 
values of % and 6,i to any required degree of accuracy. 

In practice the tfccurate measurement of the lengths 
of 11 ordinates of the given wave is abo]^ all ^that 
we could reasonably demand from an engineer.. UNo. 
suppose that the base of the po.sitive half of tlie tvave 
(Fig. 8) is divided into 12 equal parts and that ordinates 
Vo.Vh 2/2. •• • ?/i2 erected at the extremities of tliQse 

parts. In practice y^ - ?/i 2 “0, 

With eleven ordinates we can calculate with ipiilhcient 
accuracy the value of the first harmonic,* the third 
harmonic and the effective, or root-mean-square,'value, 
of the wave by means of the formula; given lielow. 
These values are often sufficient to enable ns to judge 
the wave., In alternating-current notation we siq-ipose 
that the wave is given by 

e = sin (coi - ai) + JSn sin (3£n« ™ ajj) 4- • • - (^(i) 

* RtJfiSEi,!,, “ Alterriatitig Cunnits,” vol, 2, p. 132. 
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Then si'^plifying the formulae given ip Russell’s 
‘''^Alternating Currents” (vol. 2, p. 132) we get:— 

sin ai = ~ 1 / 12 ,) +^4 — 2/8/ + “ Vio) 

+ ~^(^3 - 2/9) + 0-241(2/1 - 2/11)' 

+ 0-065(2/^^ 2/7) • ■ • ■ (27) 

pnd 

y'S 

El cos ai = -^^ 1 ( 2 / 2 ^’' 41/0 + 2 / 10 )'+ "^(2/4 + Vs) 

:iv'2.» 

+ ~^(^3 + 2 / 9 ) + 0-241 ( 2/5 + 2 / 7 ) 

+ 0 - 066 ( 2 / 1 -|- 2 / 11 ) • • • • (28) 

Squaring and adding the values of Ei sin ai and ^7i cos ai 
given by these equations, we find e\ and thus we can 
find El. 

Similarly, we* have :— 

Es sin as = •Ar( 2 /o - 2/4 + 2/8 “ 2/12) 

+ —(2/1H- 2/7 - 2/5 -- 2/11) + ^(2/9 ~ y - i ) ■ .(^^) 

and 

E^ cos as = ■.j\, ( 2/2 -f- 2/10 “ 22/6) 

-H -^(2/1 --I- 2/11 ” 2/5 -,2/7) + -^( y ^ + ^9) • (30) 

Hence E^ is easily determined from'^hese two equations. 
If V be" the effective value of e, we get by a double 
application of’Weddle’s rule for finding areas:— 

= -5(V^ 2/o.H- 1/1 + 2/4 + 22/6 + 2/| + 2/10 + 2 / 12 } 

•h i(2/i + 2/0 + 2/7 + 2/11) 2’V(2/33+ 2/|)* • ( 31 ) 

Table 1 has been computed by means of (38), (30) 
anfi" (31,), All tlie wave£» being symmetrical, ai and 
are «ei-'b. 

Table 1. 


Sliape 

Umax. 

7 

Bx 

Ba 

Rectangular 

1 

1 

1-273 

0-424 

Circular 

1 

0-816 

1-134 

0-188 

Parabolic . . • 

1 

0-730 

1-032 

0-038 

Sine 

u 

0-707 

1-000 

0-000 

♦Circular topped .. 

1 

0-707 

0-999 

-0-013 

Triangulsar 

-- 

1 

0-577 

0 -8.11 

-0-090 


As we always have 

^272 = js;2 ^ £7| 4 -+ ... .. . (32) 

this suggests that the harmonic factor f which equals 

{Iv^-Efy + 

El El 

might be taken as a criterion for sine shape. From the 
table given above we see that for a rectangular wave the 

• The top nart of this curve is the quadrant of a circle of radius unity. The 
tangents at tlie ends of the. quadrant -form the rest of the wave. They are 
inclined to the axis at an angle of 45°. . 

Bkdell, Tfcinsartions cf the Americaft InshUtie of Electrical Engineers, 

1915, vol. 34, p. 1135. 


-T-o-5-- 

harmonic factor is 0-48; for a circular wave 0-19; 
for a parabolic wave 0-04 ; and fpr a triangular wave 
0 • 12. Unfortunately, for waves which are very approxi¬ 
mately sine-shaped, V and Bi have to be determined 
with an accuracy much exceeding the probable accuracy 
of the measurements of the ordinates in order to get 
an accurate value for the harmonic factor. R is 
therefore of little libe for the, end we haTe in view. 

Another factor that is often used is the ” deviatioa 
factor.” This factor * is defined as follows: ” TLe 
deviation factor of a wave is the’ratio of the maximum 
difference betweem) corresponding ordinates of the 
wave and of the equivalent sine wave of equ^ length 
to the maximum ordinate of the eqmvalent sine wave 
when the waves are superposed in such a way as to 
make this maximum difference as small as possible},” 

' To examine this definition, let us consider those 
waves for which e has a large maximum value when 
cot in (26) is 90° and for which aq = as = . . . — 0. 

In this case the deviation factor is 


.. (gf H- .g| -b . . .)i -Ei+E^-Er,+ 

{El + El + . . .)i 

Tins fraction is a complicated function of the amplitudes 
of the harmonics, and there is no mathematical reason 
why we should adopt it. By considering special cases 
also it can be shown that the value of the deviatioir 
factor varies with the time-lags of the various harmonics. 
There seems to be no justification for using such a 
definition. 

As formula (31) is new some may hesitate to accept 
it. As we have so many ordinates, however, the 
ordinary formulse for F^, namely, 


12V^ + ..,+yl^ . (A) 


or better, 12 = Tf -f T| -f .. . -f U 


12 


(B) 


where Fq, Y^, are the ordinates at the midpoints of 
the portions into which the base is divided, may be 


Table ■ 2. 


Shape 

Error using (A) 

Error using (B) 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Rectangular .. 

Correct 

Correct 

Circular .. .. 

0 - 7 high 

0-3 low 

Parabolic .. 

0-005 low 

0-004 high 

Sine,. 

Correct 

Correct 

Circular topped . . 

Correct 

Correct 

Triangular ., 

1-4 high 

0-7 low 


used. Table 2 shows the errors introduced, by these 
formulae when applied to find F^. 

It is curious to notice that if we divide the base of 
a sine wave into 0 % equal parts and use formulae similar 
to (A) and (B) we always get the correct answer in bath 
cases. The result given by formula (31) gives the exact 
answer in all the cases considered, above. 

* Standards of the American Institute of Jjileo^ical EtiSineers, Bef. 3274,1921. 
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It is not difficult to find a case where using (31) 
would introduce an error. Take^ for example, a sym¬ 
metrical trapezoidal wave flie top part of which is 
a line parallel to the base and equal to one-third of 
it. If the maximum height of the wave is unity, we 
have:— 

by "(A), F 2 ^ 

by (B), 

^nd by (31), F2 |>(1 - 

fi ^ 

The time value of F^is {;, so in this case (31) actually 
gives the greatest error, F deteanrined in this way 
bemg nearly 0 - 8 of one per cent too small. The reason 
of this is that tlaere are two points of mathematical 
discontinuity in the wavg, and (31) has been obtained 
on ^'the assumptions that smooth curves have been 
draivn through the extremities of the ordina(;,es ^/q, 
yi, ... 2/6 S'lid through i/e. y~, ■ ■ • 2 /i 2 - As points of dis¬ 
continuity do not occur on practical w'aves, (31) is the 
safest formula to rise. By the use of similar formulae 
actuaries check " tables of mortality ” which are 
obviously governed b^r no simple law. A serious 
objection to using (B) is that it entails the labour of 
measuring the lengths of the 12 new ordinates Yi, Yo, 

. . . Fio. 

Four adQitional formulae,* which are useful when 
judging wave shape, can be written down at once from 
(26). We get 

El sin ai -f sin as -f- sin csr, -f- . . . = yQ . (33) 

El cos ai — Es cos as + E^ cos ag — . . . = i/o- • • (34) 

E<^ Sin as -f Eq sin -|- sin aig -f . . . 

= :i (2/0 - 2/4 + 2/a) • (35) 

Es cos Us — Eis cos ag -j- i^x.g cos aig — . . . 

= (2/2 - 2/6 + Vm) • (36) 


No new measurements have to be made as we aim 
using the same ordinates as those ’vve used for deter¬ 
mining sin ai, cos ai, JS^s sin as and l^scosas. 
If i/o — El sin ai is not very small compared with Ei, 
then by (33) some of the higher harmonics are appreciable 
and the wave could be rejected. Similarly by (34) 
2/6 — cos ax must be very small compared with Ei- 
Two other similar conditions are got from (36) and 
(36). If any of these four conditions is not satisfied 
the wavS can be rejectecj^ It does- not necessarily 
follow that if they are satisfied the wave is approximately 
sine-shaped. But if — Ei is equal to zero within 
the limits of errors of measurement, if also EsfEi is 
a very small fraction and the four conditions stated 
above ar^ satisfied, the curve might be accepted, 
provided there were no obvious ripples on it. 

If there is a ripple on the wave the frequency of 
which shtiws tlrat it is a harmonic of frequency m, 
its amplitude could be accurately determined by the 
following‘equations 

^ 7)1 sio ctjji 

“ + %-•••” 2/(2«~i)A . (37) 

W 2m 2m 2m J 


Yol 2 S "/ ilu Phvsical Societv; IBli 

YO]. 23, p. 634, or R«sseli.’s "Alternating Currents.” vol. 2, p. 128. 


1IM0--1911, 


COS CXiyy^ 

^ \ - ,2/3\ T ^ - v- V<4m-])A l • (38), 

t 4m 4m ’ ‘ 4 m J 

where, A ^ the wave-length of the complete alternating 
wave. e „ « ^ 

As an example, consider a rectangular wave of height 
unity. In this case •v/2F — Nf = i5U41 ^and EsjEi 
= 0-333. Neither of the first two conditions would 
be admissible. Formulae (33) ancrT(35) are satisfied,^ 
but (34) and (36) give — Q,^273 an5 — O'-0)01, neither 
of which would be admissible. ^ 

As another example •’consider a semi-circular wave 
of height unity. In this case y'2F — ..©x == 0-021, 
J? 3 /j&x — 6-166 and (34) and (36) give — 0-134 and* 
0-070. Remembering that Ei is 1-134 we *366 that 
any of these four would reject the wave. 

This section may be summed up as^fpllows. Neither 
the harmonic factor nor the deviation factor is of much 
use in determining whether a wave is approximately 
sine-shaped or not. At present it does notfseem feasible 
to measure graphically with sufficient accuracy the ' 
high harmonics of a wave. We can, however, measure 
without much labour the values of the amplitudes of 
the first and third harmonics, and the effective value 
of the wave, with sufficient accuracy for practical 
purposes by only measuring eleven ordinates. From 
these values we deduce critical formulae which enable 
us to rule out certain waves. Visual compaiison of 
the so-called equivalent sine wave with the wave being 
inspected might be used. But unless the two*, curves 
are practically coincident the methods desfcribed above 
are prel^rabl*. A method of finding the accurate 
value Ojj^ the amplitude of ti harmonic ripple on the 
wave is given. 

If this graphical method or an improved gfraphical 
method on similar lines be not acceptable*, we shay 
have to fall back on experimental methods of finding 
the amplitudes of the harmonics. The wave can only 
be judged when we know its harmonics or superior 
limits to their values or to the sum of their valises. 


IV. The Power and Balance ’Factor of a 
Polyphase Load. 

The author has previously discussed * "s^ierixer it 
is possible to^ define. the power factor of a polyphase 
load in such a way that a knowledge of its value*will 
be of assistance to an engineer in judging the desirability 
or otherwise of a given unbalanced load. It was proved 
that if the power factor were defined in a certain way 
and if, in addition, a quantity called the "..balance 
factor ’’ wez-e defined, then a knowledge of tlseir values 
would be a help to the engineer. It will be useful, 
therefore, to give these definitions and to give also 
a rdsumd of the theorems on yhich they are founded. 

Let us first consider a three-phase case where the 
voltages between the lines are all ei^ual and their phase 

Faraday House Journal, 1923, ,vol. 9, p. 73. See also the^many instruc¬ 
tive papers on polyphase power factor which were read at the Annual Con** 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers held at White 
Sulphur Sisrings on Jane 29, 1920. 
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differences’conseqiiently are also equal, li^w denote 
the instantaneous, y^lue of the power supplied to the 
lead, we have, with ^he usual nqjiation :— 

^ ni 

A'ssuming that ei = E sin = E sin [o)t — 120"*) 

and 63 =’£? sin’(aji! — 240°), ai\d writing F for the 
effective value of «} an^ Ai, A^ and ..43 for the effective 
values of ii, and.^^ respectively, we get, if denote 
the phase difference between and ii :— 

%d*= VAi ^ cos </>! — c»s { 2 ht — ) } 

+ VA. 2 -{cos cf )2 — cos — (^2 — 240°)} 

+ F.dg { cos < 5^3 - cos { 2 o)t — ^3 - 120 °) } 

= R cos (j) — Q' cos { 2 ait ~ y) . . . . . . ( 39 ) 

where 

J2 cos ^ = VAi cqs^i -1- VA 2 cos ^2 + U .43 cos ^3 (40) 

Q - =:<»F"[L-‘4I -f- 2 '£iAiA 2 cos "{(fix — <^^2 4" 120°}] 
and tan y 

= -^ i sin (fii + .^42 sin (^g -|- 240°) + A^ sin (^3 + 120° ) 
■ 4.1 cos(/)i + A 2 cos (^2 4- 240°) + J .3 cos (^3 + 120°) 

Since ii -f- 'ig 4- '^’3 — 0, we easily deduce that 
0 = S4[f-f 2S^ i>l2COS (^^ - 4 > 2 ~ 120°) 

Hence 

Q'“ 2Kq’S4l - cos (, 61 "- ^ 2 )} m 

The quafitity 'QU.S measured in volt-amperes and gives 
the amplitude oJ|j the double frequency tSimpotient of 
the instantaneous power. \Ve see from (41) /Tiat it 
does;,’ not vanish'•when * ^i,~ ^2 — — </) unless we 

have alsq A-i = A 2 — A^. 

••This shows that to specify a given load usefully we 
must know not only how t^e phase differences are 
balanced but also how the currents are balanced. The 
first term on the right-hand side of ( 39 ) gives the 
averag% total power taken by the consumer. From 
analogy with the single-phase case we have denoted 
this by R cos cj). R has the dimensions of volt-amperes 
but we have not y*et defined R and 0. 

In order to fix our ideaS and see the nature of the 
problem more clearly we shall have recourse to geometry. 
We shall nmke the theorems more general by removing 
tils'* restxictions about the araplithdes 'apd shapes of 
the E.M.F. waves. To simplify them, however, we 
shall only consider the three-phase case. 

By means of three ordinary wattmeters we can read 
the power taken at the terminals 1 , 2 and 3. Let the 
readings ^le Fi4.x cos ^x, ^ 24.2 cos ^2 FgAg cos ^3 
respectively. From analogy with (40) we wiite :— 

i? cos^ = SFx4.i cos^x • ' • ' (42) 

Similarly by a meter fo? the wattless current we find 
Fi4,i sincjix. V 2 A 2 sm .^2 Fs^gsin^g. It has to 
be remembered that "any of the meters may run back¬ 
wards, If the wattmeter connected with the first 
iSiain run backwards then ^x uuist be greater than 
| 7 r or less than. — 

VOL. 62. 


We now fix the values of R and ^ by assuming that 
they are connected by the additional equation 

i2sin<^ = SFiAi sin^^x .... (43) 

Equations (42) and (43) show that if we draw 
foi'ces ViAi, V 2 A 2 and V^A^ inclined to the axis ^of 
X at angles (^x> ^2 963 , then R gives tlip magnitude 

of their resultant and makes ah angle ^ with the axis. 

In Fig. 9, let OQi = FiAj, OQ 2 = Fgdg and O'Qa = Fg^g. 
Let also the angles QiOX, Q 2 OX ^and Q^^OX equal (/)l/ 
^2 and respectively. This diagram pictures the 
volt-amperes taken By the consumer and the pha.se 
angles at which they are taken, but otherwise it has 
no physical signification. The quan.tity ^R is the 
resultant of OQ-y, OQ 2 and Oi^gt If G be the centre of 
gravity of the triangle Q 1 Q 2 QS, by a well-known theoreln 
in statins, R = 3,0(7, and the angle GOX equals </>. 
R and cf) are therefore the same wherever Oi. O 2 and 
O 3 are, provided that the centre of gravity of the 
triangle formed by them is at G. Of the loads that 
have the same R and cj), some are obviously more desirable 



from the supply point of view than others .VA know¬ 
ledge of R and cf> gives us no information about the 
lack of balance of the currents. We have therefore to 
find an expression which measures in some way the 
want of balance of the volt-amperes. 

Let OQi = i?x, OQ 2 = R 2 and OQ^ = R 3 (Fig. 9). 
By algebra we have 

3(Sf + ij| + B|) = (fi, + JSj + Rjf + (B, - Ji,f 

+ (S-i - + (Bj - Bi)2 

Hence we see that, for a given aggregate value of the 
volt-amperes, J^x H" ^2 + \/3(Ef 4- e| Ri)l has 

its minimum value, Ri -|- itig -f R 3 , when J?x = i ?2 = Eg, 
i.e. when the volt-amperes are balanced. From Fig. 9 
we see that when Ex -|- Eg 4- R 3 is fixed, has its 
maximum value Ex -f Eg -j- E 3 when = ^2 — 4 > 3 - 
Hence for a given aggregate value of the volt-amperes, 

E is less than '\/3(Ex -}- -^1 4“ except wSen both 
Ex = Eg = Eg and = cf )2 = cj^^. This suggests the 
following definition of the balance factor, b 

2 E2 

” 3(Ef -p E| -p e|) ■ ■ ‘ 

It will be seen that the greater the value of 6 the better 
the balance of the load, and that when b is unity the 
load is perfectly balanced. 


2 
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It may be objected that (44) is a purely artificial 
definition. That ifi has son^-e physical as well as geo¬ 
metrical significance will appear if we introduce the 
definition of the lack of balance, or " unbalance ” 
faotor u of the load. We define this quantity by the 
equation 






Z{Rl i-Rl + igf) 


(45) 


where = Q 1 Q 2 -j- ^2^3 + Q 3 Q 1 = the sum of the 
squares of the sides of the tria^igle Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 (Fig. 9). 
The value of w is zero when the load is balanced, and 
it has its maxhrjjini value of unity when R is zero and 
G coincides with O. 

,®y considering the moments of inertia of three equal 
particles placed at Q^, Q 2 and Qq respectively (Fig. 9) 
about axes at O and G perpendicular to the plane of 
the paper, we get at once that 

Rl + Rl + Rl==3.0G^- + GQf + 0Ql + GQl 

Hence 

3(ijf + inf + i2|) =122+ _j_ gQl ^ 

, =i22 + Q2 . (46) 

It followe that = i .(47) 

It is to be noticed on our assumptions that Q 1 Q 2 
is the vector difference between R-^ and R 2 , Q 2 Q 3 is 
the vector difference between R 2 and R^, and Q^Qi is 
the vector difference between R^ and Ri. Hence Q 
is the vector sum of these unbalanced volt-amperes 
supposed to act at right angles to one another. 

If we rotate the triangle Q 1 Q 2 QS (Fig. 9) about its 
centre of gravity, G, we get different simultaneous 
values of R^ and Rq, all of which have the same 
R> Qi (f>> and u as the original load. Every triangle 
QiQ 2 Q 3 > "tF® sum of the squares of the sides of which 
is <92 and the centre of gravity of which is at G, will 
give values to Ri, Eg, Eg, c^2 and (^3 which will give 
the same values to R, u and 0, or to R, b and </>, None 
of the members of the group of loads wliich are specified 
by R, b and cj) seems to be appreciably more or less 
attractive to the supply engineer than the others. 
We therefore suggest that for a rough specification of 
the magnitude and character of a given load it is 
Sufficient to specify values for R, b and <j) respectively. 

We see that R is the value of the aggregate volt- 
amperes when ~ '/»3 = (f)- It may therefore be 


called the^ " equal phase volt-amperes ” oiH'the giyen 
load. 

Fi'om Fig. 9 we s^ ^hat 

~ Q1Q2 L ^2^3 L ^3^1 
and when Vi — V 2 ~ = F -ye get 

= 2 V\'EAf ~ co_s 4)] 

=:Q'^ 

Thus for sine waves and balanced# voltages 

w = R cos -- Q^os (2a>^ — y) . . (48) 

Q in this case has a definite physical meaniiirg. It is 
the amplitude of the double frequency component e-f 
the instantaneous value of the power. Hence b and 
u have physical meanings. In general, R and Q are 
connected with the volt-amperes by the simple 
relation (46). • • 

It may be asked why do we not take Q/li as the 
measure of the unbalance of the load. . The objection 
to this is that Q/R can have any value between zero 
and infinity. In my opinion it is better to»use a balance 
or an unbalance factor which cannot be greater than 
unity. 

Let us now consider how the quantities R, h and 
^ can be measured. We can easily measure the power 
and the wattless v^lt-ampmes taken at the three feeding 
points, by means of a wattmeter and a meter for the 
wattless volt-amperes.* Denoting these readings by 
Ri cos (f)i, R2 cos ^ 2 > ^3 ^3, sin (pi, E^ sin (po 

Eg sin (p3 respectively, we get:— 

E »os r/. •= El cos (pi + E2 C0S«)!)2 +,'^^3 = « 

and J%sin ^ = Ei sin ^i + Eg sin ^2 + Eg sin = 6 

Thus E = (a2 - 1 - 52)^ ahd = h)a. We deteflnine 

tan (pi and therefore by dividing the read^ig of the 
wattless meter by the reading of the wattme'ter. He&e 
we find cos<^i and, dividing the reading of the watt¬ 
meter by cos 01, we get Ei. Similarly we get and 
Eg. We then find h easily by (44). 

This procedure seems lengthy at first sight, but it 
must be remembered that a three-phase consumer can 
take a given amount of power in, an infinite variety 
of ways, some of which viould be very objectionable 
to the supply engineer. Doubtless simpler methods of 
determining E, b and (p will be discovered. Instruments 
also may be .devis.ed for determining these quantities 
at once. 
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By C. T. Allan, Member. 


(Abstract of Address delivered at Cardiff; \5th October, 1923.) 


I 'Wisli to dgal to-%iiglit 'vsi.th a subject that has been 
in my mind* for a long ■ftnxe past, namely, the training 
and, more particularly, the 'status of the engineer, 
especially the electrical engineer. 

• First of all a few words about the training of young’ 
engineers—the youths whose capabilities will in the 
near future determine the position winch Great Britain 
is to occupy among the engineering nations of the 
world. * * 

I somatimes ask< myself if we are not too intent upon 
producing crj,ftsmen—skilled manual workers and 
±00 often forgetful of the demand for thinkers, men of 
brains with creative ideas and higher technical know¬ 
ledge. The latter species must always be rarer than 
the maia with clever fingers ; but that is all the more 
reason for seeking him out and cultivating him. 

Take two average young men who desire to be 
engineers and whose fathers, witti average family 
expenses,‘Can only affoi'd to pay for two or three years 

training. • , . 

Assume, that one of the young men apprentices 
]|iiiraself,*j[s taught, craftsmanship, and attends evening 
classes (if he is near them). At the end his training 
he is. at best an* average csraftsman or draught^an— 
if indeed he has ^ot bem left in a groove as a? turner 
or cP fittar, ^or specialized ■fti sSme particular work for 
.which hfS foreman thought he showed an aptitude. 

*Assume ^hat the other young man takes a course j 
at a technical college and takes his diploma or degree 
after he has been traftied to use his brain. His hands 
wiil pmbably have been fairly well trained in the college 
workshops and during the vacation courses at the 
neighbouring works. 

Both young fejlows then ' begin seeking further 
advancement. After masiy vicissitudes they will 
advance, but when they reach the .age of thirty, one 
of them will be holding a more important job than 
the bther I am sure that that pne.will be the one 
with *1110 trained brain. He will more quickly be able 
to grasp and solve problems. He will understand 
more intelligently, the meaning and use of the practical 
appliances that surround him. Both men at the start 
may have to take jobs as labourers: ±0 keep themselves 

alive, but: i know which one will take most advantage 
of every step that leads to the top. They may neither 
of them continue to earn their living as engineers, but 
still the acceleration of the man with the trained brain 
will be the faster. I am not speaking of freaks, or 
what I term" braii^S on legs// but of average level¬ 
headed men. ' ... ,, 

I think that the fetish of manual traihmg is often 

rwerdone, because the present-day maclfifie and mass- 
production methods may often leave an apprentice 


ivith little knowledge beyond that of operating one or 
two .machines. I aifi. not decrying manual trainin.g 
in reason, but I remember that the late war showed 
that an intensive course quickly made raw muterial into 
specialized craftsmen. I expect that some of you saw 
lawyers working lathes, women welding joints,^ ih- 
surance^ agents as colliers, and publicans firing boilers, 
as though to the manner born. (Moreover.^ a civil 
engineer does not take any part of Ins training at a 
bench, and a marine engineer to obtain his certificate 
must, in addition to his practical work, also have liis 

brain trained.) _ 

Some of the Continental nations do not allow an 

engineer to practise until he has taken his degree, and 
it is from these nations that we have to exp.pct fiercer 
and still fiercer competition in the coming commercial 
war. We must be prepared to go one better'"and make 
an even better product than they to keep our place 
at the head. Did not the engineers’ war, as it was 
termed, prove that after the men of the British Empire 
got into their stride they were supreme on the sea 
and under it, on the land and over it ? 

When the conn.ng commercial war arrives we must 
be alreadv in our stride, by preparing the brains of those 
who are to succeed the young fellows who gave their 
lives for their country. I believe that this advanced 
training should be within the reach of all, even free of 
cost if possible, and the money spent for such a P^^Jpo^e 
would be returned a hundredfold, nay a thousandfold. 

Doctors cannot .practice until they have taken their 
degree ; the same is true of clergymen marine engi¬ 
neers must have a certificate. The trained mind and 
the trained mind alone can enter into the professions 


,nd the higher branches of business. 

Our own Institution is leading the way to the pro- 
Luction of a technical engineer by its Associate Mernber- 
hip Examination. This is a step in the right direction, 
lut much remains to be done. It has too long been 
m accepted behef that the technical man can have 
10 proper grasp of business methods and finance. e 
night be poets and dreamers for all the faitti that is 
lisplayed by some people in our knowledge of economcs. 
\nd so we see big undertakings which .^re essentially 
ingineering concerns under the charge of actuanes, 
accountants and other specialists,in " business methods. 
On engineering matters these people may he et^en more 
ignorant than we are of the niceties of_ advanced 
accounting, and they must rely on the advice of their 

*'^'^^m^^itds^ undent that money talks—and so our 
young men must have sound training on the manage¬ 
ment of that eloquent commodity, far as I can 

find, none of the technical cofieges teaches the art of 
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economically spending money. Icet an engineer .has j 
been described as a man -w^o knows how to do a job j 
for one pound that anyone else could not do for two. | 
Wiry not encourage him to learn how^ to do it for ten i 
slfiliings, by discovering as a student what an invoice j 
is,#what happens after he has made out a^ requisition, j 
wiiat a cost^heet looks like and ♦vhat it is for, what ; 
.accounts fbr the margii? between profit (success) and j 
loss (failure) ?. • 

* If the commercial .side were added to the training 
of an engineer, then we might see ^engineers at the head 
o# more of our industries. In my own company our 
engineer tj^ineei^ by the willing co-operation of the 
accountants’ detriment, obtain an intensive training 
in the costing, invoicing? wages and purchasing sections. ; 
I *heard of two Canadian' power company engineers 
who were looking for a taxi to take them on an'inspec- 
tion. One taxi driver ofiered his services for con¬ 
siderably less than the other drivers; when asked 
how he could underbid the others, he said; I am now 
a shareholder in your company and am interested in 
its success. I am making only a little more than my 
expenses on this trip, but it will come- back to me in 
dividend.” Needless to say this taxi driver is getting 
all the btisiness that the power company can give 
him. My,point is, that if the taxi driver understands 
what costs and dividends mean, even more so should 
a young engineer know. 

At that I must for the time being leave this question 
of training, but I simjerely hope that the members 
of our Institution will give earnest consideration to 
the points I have raised—^the necessity of making the 
majority of recruits to orxr profession trained thinkers 
and brain-workers ; and the equally urgent necessity 
of extending the scope of their, technical education 
so that thej'’ may acquire that knowledge of business 
metliods and that capacity for organization which are 
necessary in the higher appointments. To the young 
engineer I therefore say : Have confidence, for— 

‘‘If you tliink youke outclassed you are. 
You’ve got to think high to rise, 

You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You ever can win a prize. 

, Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger«or faster man 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the feliow who thinks he can.” 

Now let us for a few minutes examine the present 
status of the already qualified engineer. Why is it 
that the engineering Institutions have had such an 
uphill jgb in,establitiiing the status of the engineer ? 
•Why is he so little understood and apprfedated ? Why 
are his works made ridiculous by a blundering gener^ 
Pregs ? * Why do non-engineer officials try to thrust 
Mm into a back seat ? Why is it we so seldom find 
his name on his masterpieces ? 

The artist takes care to sign his pictures, the eminent 
actor insists that his name sh^T appear in large type; 
oh the play-bills ; even the clerk to the parish council 
has his name^ emblazoned on a public^ notice board, 
but the engineer’s daifife is seldom to be found. , 


Member! have doubtless seen on^ie commemoration 
stones of large public works or buildings the names 
of the mayor, the aMe«nen, the •councillors, the clerk 
to the council and perhaps—^perhaps, I say-—in a corner 
at the bottom and in small letters the namre of the 
engineer who really didjthe job, ^ 

Upon a prospectus *of an engineering venture we 
find the names of the directors ^ind'tiieir titles in full, 
the stockbroker, the secretary, the solicitor, but seldom 
or never the name of the man whof fe going to build tfie 
concern and make it ruij«-tlie efigineer. ^ If it “^does 
appear he is accused of advertising. 

That brings me at o«c5 to the bed-rock of the whole 
question—publicity. Let us dismiss from oiSr minds 
! at once any suspicion that I am asking engineers tb 
advertise in newspapers or handbills. Tlie Institution 
to wMch we belong has laid down very proper rules 
as to professional conduct, and we gladly uphold those 
rules. Yet the present position is very unsatisfactory; 
the engineer is isolated. 

The doctor comes into frequent coqj:act with all 
his patients; the actor appears before big audiences ^ 
the artist, novelist and dramatist are interviewed and 
newspapers make them famous. 

The minister of religion preaches to whole congre¬ 
gations, and the people know his voice and manner, 
j Even the great soldier, the great sailor, the great lawyer 
I are known to largg bodies of men. 

The engineer, usually serving boards of"* directors 
and corporation^ without body or soul, is known only 
to his own staff ; beyond them he^is a mystgry. ^He 
might be a hermit for all the public, knopr. - ? r- 

On f^e filjjas we see the airman, the musician,* the 
traveller, the soldier, thd artist, the aCtor, the sculptor, 
kings,\iueens, bishops. Members of^ Parliament., But 
did we ever see an engiliee^ on the films ? „ What ?s he 
like ? How would we know him ? Would he be armed* 

r r 

with sword or a soldering iron ? 

Some may think that this does not matter ; but I 
believe that it matters^ very mufih. For better Or for 
worse, the age of publicity has dawned. The :|^waffds 
of modem life are in proportion to merit and publicity 
judiciously mingled. Make no mistake, however^ pure 
unadulterated merit has only a deg’s life to expect. 
Unfortunately, publicity can do almost anytlung. 
We may put up. pure chalk as a tooth powder, and all 
that we have to do is to spend enough on publicity and* 
if will go like.wildfire. , « 

I' believe'that electrical engineers have tiieP best 
commodity in the world to sell, and that hitherto we 
have not known how to sell it. Sometimes the en^n^eer 
affects to despise publicity, maintaining that it is not 
of his world. To him it matters not a jot. ^His dutyc 
is to his employers ; to laymen he has nothiag whatever 
to say. He is wrong; he is utterly wrong, alid the 
British engineer in particular is wrong. Nof only has 
he personally suffered from his, own isolation ; the 
progress of engineering in general has suffered because 
we are uncommunicative. • 

In Chicago there is atiemand of no less than 800 kWh 
per annum for every man,; woman and child. Tlie 
average in this coun^—80—is considered to be quite 
a respectable figure. Why this astonishing contrast ? 
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So^e of it may be due to cheap English gas. Some 
of it is due to the Aftierican consuirier being more w illin g 
try a new thing- but when all is said and done, 
quite a lot of the difference is ftuS to the fact that the 
American electric supply interests understand publicity 
and that ours do not. • 

We are now ^eing tSught aiM we all admire the good 
work of the British Electrical* Development Associa¬ 
tion, who are, liowe-^er, working under a handicap, 
namfely, lack of ffirids' They shotild be in a position 
Hb . ^end £10 whei;^ at present they spend only £1. 
This would* Enable theja influence public opinion 
a ^eat deal more, whereas ,on tlieir present meagre 
basis tl^y must largely content themselves with in- 
i;emal work amongst the electrical industry itself. 

1 have ^ven the abov§ instance of the greater use 
of electridity in America, which is also true as regards 
Svsdtzerland, Italy, Sweden and many European coun¬ 
tries, because I coaintain that the British engineer is 
altogether lacking in the spirit of commercial publicity, 
both with regard to his inventions and with regard to 
himself. # . 

The engineer undoubtedly is the head of the modern 
community. The people are transported by him, 
lighted, warmed, fed, given their news, their entertain¬ 
ment, their clothes, their telegrams, their national 
defence, their fuel, water, furniture, buildings and 
sanitation—all due to the engineer. But although 
all this is due to liim, alfhough %e does more for 
the civilized community than any other profession, 
he is as isolated and unknown as thftugh he lived on 
a desert Island. He is so obscure that writers and 
journalists (of the* lay Press) do not even know where 
to find him. I'jiey can write of art, iffusic,'* travel, 
even of me^cine, quite sensibly ; .but they publish 
thejnost ridiculoils news ahout,engineering work sim ply 
because they have no immediate access to the engineer. 
Even .when he reads their nonsense the engineer opens 
not his mouth. 

Some years ago a noveUst wrote a book in which 
a.^ower station was described. It was a building filled 
with ftnmense zinc rods in gigantic porous pots—^and 
that is about as near the public ever gets to us. There 
is a •gaping chasm between. I suppose that if that 
novelist had inquirM at his club for a reliable electrical 
engineer to inform him, he would in all probabihty 
have been directed to the nearest plumber, 

I could go on giving instances of the engineer’s utter 
lack^crf touch with the community fdr'-v^diich he does 
so much, but I think that members will understand 
what I mean from tliese few examples. 

i am not ambitious enough to propose offhand a 
detailed remedy for tliis state of affairs. Like the 
question* of German reparations; it is somewliat com:- 
plicated. The solution of our dispute with Germany 
would have been very easy, however, if someone 
had found a means of inducing, in our late enemy a 
change of heart. Similarly I suggest that the solution , 
of tliis relatively small engineering problem will-.best 
be brought about by a change of mind. I realize that 
a complete change of mind is the most difiBLcult of all 
■Sungs to induce. Sometimes it takes generations, 
bu't I feel that I shall^ have made sortie little progress 


towards my end if I have made members think about 
the disadvantages of our presept situation. An 
e^ clearly understood is already on the wav to remedy. 
No pod engineer approves oft the idea of advertising 
m the ordinar 5 »- way. But in the endeavour to dLs- 
pmpe ourselves from all suggestion of advertising, 

is it pt possible to go a little too far in the otfter 
direction? • • 

Om Institution, I tliink, ’has folWed' a happy, 
medium, but there is at least one other body whifih, 
has map for itself such rigoroustiaws that their effect, 
simply is “ Unto him that hath shall be given.” The 
professional code of the body I have in mind so operates 
as to ensure that the more prosperoii^ members shall 
obtain the bulk of all impqjrtant new work. The 
enoraious .lists of work already carried out by th«se 
senior members together with their large connection 
and affluence act as an advertisement, though of course 
it must not be so called. In consequence the juniors, 
who have no advertisement of this land but are never¬ 
theless bound by the self-denpng ordinance of their 
profusion, are placed at a cruel disadvantage. The 
position is not quite witliout its humour. The greatest 
opponents of advertising in this body are the seniors 
who have already secured the advertisement they 
require. ' » •' 

Bpdes, tliere are ways and means of. obtaining 
publicity which do not come under the ban. These 
methods of advertising are quite efficient, yet they 
are not discountenanced. It is: Jlilce betting, which 
may be carried on if we are careful to bet in a certain 
place and m^ner. For instance, there is the expert 
who makes such a practice of spealcing in every dis¬ 
cussion that eventually his name becomes as celebrated 
as if it occupied the whole front page of a daily paper. 

In fact, it is a much better method, for he not only gets 
his pubHcity free of ch^ge but he gets it amongst the 
very men from whom he can expect patronage. I am 
not blaming people of this tjrpe. From many points 
of view they are to be commended. I -wish that we all 
of us spoke up niore and oftenef. 

Members will agree, however, that a system which 
forbids one type of. advertising whilst permitting 
another is not entirely satisfactory. It allows only 
the more,energetic amongst us,or the best elocutionists 
to come to the. front. Sometimes it happens "that "the 
silent members have some^ng of value to impart, 
but tliey- have no .gift of public oratory. They are 
" mute, inglorious Miltons," and so they will always 
remain. This, is a defect of many good engineers, 
’They are far too reluctant to spealc. It is one of the 
phases of the question with which any reform movement 
would have to deal. 

I have- for a very long time thought that part of a 
schoolboy's training (especially -fhose that intend to 
be engineers) should include instruction in debate. 

Some members will shudder at the thought of tiaese 
benches being filled some day by a whole battalion 
of glib young orators. My plea is not for the -wholesale 
manufacture of hot-air merchants. Talking' is too 
often the negation of doing; but the really effective 
speaker is the man who gets to his feet only when he 
has something of consequence to say? Let us hope 
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that the trained debater of the future will have acquired 
not only the gift ,of self-expression but the wisdom 
contained in the old ada^—“ Stand up, speak up, 

shut up,” • . . x; 

Were any court of inquiry to hold an investigation, 

tliey would come across some surprises. They would 
find, for instance, that an exaggerated horror of pubHcity | 
did not condtice to the Ijest enginSering work. In the 
^ase of tlie body that I have mentioned the mono¬ 
polizing of all big new work by the senior members, 
who are often overlosided and no longer young, means 
that such work may be deputed to clerks and to 
beginners. Thus the client is badly served and the 
reputation »of l^e profession suffers. A reasonable 
system of publicity woiijd have given the underloaded 
and quite capable rising men much more of this work 

to do. • . 

In this connection, a universal defect of engineers 
is their lack of appreciation of the Press. Here I may 
say at once that I have taken some trouble to find out 
how the engineer is regarded by the Press which may 
be credited nuth some knowledge of this question of 
publicity. . 

The lay Press finds that the engineer is aloof and 
non-communicative. He fears reporters and gives 
them eva^ve answers. Now I contend tliat instead of 
ignoring the lay Press, th? engineer should consider 
what advantage could be taken of the situation, not 
for himself persdnally but for engineering in general. 
There may be an opportunity for him to correct some 
■ ridiculous impression- and to replace a silly descrip¬ 
tion by an accurate on® which will stir the public 
imagination. 

Unfortunately this attitude of hostility towards the 
lay Press is often extended towards the technical Press. 
Knowing many members of the technical Press ss I 
do, all of them trained engineers and most anxious 
to fight our cause at every turn, I really think -that 
+hifi is most unfortunate. If some-thing has happened 
that must not be mentioned, if some project that must 
not be reported is on the carpet, the best way to deal 
with the technical Press is to make them fellow con¬ 
spirators. Tell them exactly what the mystery is if 
we possibly can, and put them on tlieir word of honour 
not to print a word ; but do not do this needlessly and 
frequently or they will grow tired of it. There are so 
many things that might quite easily be told to the Press, 
yet are withheld out of a spirit of distrust or lack of 
sympa-tliy or fear of responsibili-ty. 

Bureaucracy is often at the bottom of this uncom- 
municatiyeness. 

The reason why it is so difficult to obtain interesting 
news from some of our big manufacturing firms is that 
every official "is afraid to mention facts before con¬ 
sulting the next pffidal above him, and as this system 
ultimately leads to the managing director, who may 
be iai the South of France and have a dislike of all 
newspapers, nothing but uninteresting or misleading 
. information is available to "the Press. 

-The bigger a British concern is, -the less are its personal 


S 3 nnpathiea and the smaller is its appeal to ^e public, 
even to the technical public (ourseF/^). 

T hat , is a rather serious state of ^airs for this country,. 
Big manufacturing firms*in America fully recognize the 
value of pubUdty and go out of their way to^publish 
news, the American public are .penfiitted to knov/ 
the service that the engineer caif offer them,^ and that 
means increased busifiess not onJjj; for American 
engineers but for America generally. •« 

The failure of the British en^eer to appredate 
publidty has grave disad-vantage^ As a resuli^ h^^^ 
suffers in status, in public ^teejn and in remuneraticn ; 
more than tliat—the ^products constructed by his 
genius are restricted in quan-ti-ty. n 

Not only are engineers at fault as individuj^. Wlien. 

they band tlremselves together in technical bodies they 
are usually driven by a desire for the approbation of 
their own land to forgo the approbation or even the 
.notice of the public who are their customers. 

Further, when engineers combine to forni a big 
trading and manufacturing concern, the bureaucratic 
spirit of its offidals and tlie consequent fear of responsi¬ 
bility tend to cut off all communication with the firm's 
clients. Such news as clients receive is obtained only 
from the catalogues. 

In fact, turn which way We will in the British engineer¬ 
ing field, whether to individuals, to certain professional 
assodations or to great trade groups,’ we find that the 
condi-fions invariably tend towards "the isola-tipn of "the 
engineer and aU his wbrk. The pubhc who are so 
deeply indebted *to him and from ^whorn liQ obtains 
Tii.g; living hardly know of his existence. ^ '' 

It seems to me that it is a totally,wrong and fin- 
necessafy sitffation. I beUeve it largely accounts for 
the fa(\ that although the British engineer is the bes-fc 
in the world, he is very rfar indeed frdm being^the'feest 
appreciated. It accounts for the fact that the le^s-, 
lators penalize him and that in many cases noa-fechnicd 
officials succeed in making him a subordinate. 

The engineer up to the present has been too silently 
doing his work; but add to his training the ^t 
self-expression and no-thing can prevent him from 
taldng his place at the head of affairs—whether it be 
in Parliament, in industrial life or in town councils— 
where most of the money expended is for work that 
will eventuaUy be done by engineers. If one looks 
at the lists, one -vnll notice how many lawyers are in 
Parliament. Their profession requires tha-fe- they^ can 
speak lucidlyiih‘public. But how many en^nefep'^do 
we find in Parliament ? 

I hope that the engineer of the inmediate future 
■will see his opportunity and assume his natural right 
to direct as well as to construct. If he has the advan¬ 
tages I have spoken (if—^the -trained noind ^ac well as 
trained hands, -the sound knowledge of finance and 
modem business methods, and finally "the power of 
self-expression reinforced by, practical knowledge— 
with all these advantages he*cannot fml to influence 
the course of events and so render invaluable service 
not only to his profession but to "thfe coiintrv as a whole. 
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By Thomas Carter, Member. 

“THOUGHTS BY THE WAY."'* 

(Abstract of-Address ddivered at Newcastle, 22nd October, 1923.) 


Engineering. 

When Thomas Telford ahcJ others of the loving 
subject^ of King George the Fourth formed themselves 
Into a Society for the general advancement of Mechanical 
Science, .their object was to promote the acquisition 
of that species of Icnowledge which constitutes the 
profession of a Ci-^l Engineer, being the art of directing 
the Great Sources of Power in Nature for the use and 
convenience of man. We are all civil engineers in the 
original sensp: the title was used to distinguish its 
• holders from military engiueers, who were the only 
engineers from their first coming to England with 
William of Normandy in 1066 right down to the 
eighteenth century. When we remember that it is only 
about two hundred years since the modem engineering 
movement in Britain began, and when we tbink how 
torday it permeates the whole national life; when we 
recall thht whereas the early ^gineers had to grope in 
the dark for information and help, eyeryone of us has 
the ch^fice of l^hming more than they ever Imew, 
♦though-few »f us. have the wit and the brain to snatch 
it; when we recollect that at first eijgineejjing was 
not'thought to’be a genttemanly job, but th^t King 
•Geqpge the Fifth himself is now our patron, /^^e begin 
to realise «the enormous dbadge that has taken place 
• m what i^ but a day or two of the history of the world, 
qo we go from stage to stage; John Bright said truly 
that we stand on the shoulders of our forefathers 
and see further. This twentieth century has already 
Wtn^sed amazing developments: aeroplanes, not 
long ago things that we almost broke our backs to 
see ^as they flew above us, became as common as 
sparrows during •the war, although the first flight 
from England to France was accomplished only in 
1909; moving pictures, exhibited about 20 years ago 
as a scientific novelty, have now become a necessity, 
it jnay be of sometimes questionable value, in the lives 
of iflillions, requiring, in place of two licensed cinemato¬ 
graph theatres in London in 1909, no less that 289 in 
ipi9'; a huge industry has arisen in the motor-car 
trade ; wireless telegraphy and telephony are sturdy 
youngsters rapidly growing up; ordinary telephony, 
the other* and older form of a most marvellous thing, 
is coining more and more into use even in this country, 
it ought not to be forgotten tliat many of these things 
increase the complexily of affairs, and add to the 
difficulty of doing ordinary business thoroughly and with 
due thought, because they hasten everjr hhin g and speed 
up the rate at which we live. All this is inevitable, 
*no doubt ; but in taking stock of our blessings, we . 
must count their cost and strike a proper balance. 


The»Last Ten Years. 

We may spend a little time usefully in reminding 
ourselves of a few of the far-reaching chaises brought 
about during the last ten yehrs because of the war,' 
with its never-ending influence, as well as in the normal 
course* of the development of things. Japan (very 
much in our sympathetic thoughts lately), starting 
from a foremost place in the Far East, has forged ahead 
enormously, her foreign trade increasing from 92 minimi q 
sterling in 1910 to 438 millions in 1920. Europe itself 
is utterly changed, with kings overthrown, and "with 
new and in many instances hitherto untried methods 
of government set up. Emope was the creditor of 
the United States before the war for 4 600 million 
dollars, but owed the United States 13 600 million doUars 
in 1921. In our owm country the cost of living is 
still about 70 per cent above its pre-war value. As 
a nation, we spent about 134 million pounds in 1900; 
in 1913-1914 the total had grown to just over 200 
millions, while in 1922-1923 it was not far short of 
1 000 . millions. There is, too, a deadweight debt 
of over 7 000 million pounds claiming interest and 
redemption at the rate of about 350 minimis per 
annum; while the 7 000 million pounds are mostly 
war pounds of low value, we must pay the charges at 
a fixed percentage rate, in pounds of now greater value, 
relatively, therefore, more difficult to obtain. 

It is calculated that more fuel and iron were taken 
out of the earth during the ten years from 1911 to 1921 
than during the whole of the nineteenth century; and 
we are still tending to use our resources at too great a 
rate. The study of fuels, however, is attracting special 
attention; low-temperature carbonization of coal is 
being investigated as a means not only of increasing 
efficiency but also of improving the state of ttie atmo¬ 
sphere by the avoidance of smoke. Having squandered 
our fuel almost without thought for so long, we ran 
scarcely pride ourselves on our desire to lock the door 
of the stable now before the last hair of the horse’s 
tail has finally passed outside; but let uswtake it as 
a sign of grace, and encourage it in every possible 
direction. 

The Foundation OF Things. 

Engineers above all other men need the spirit that 
will overcome difficulties. It is the faith that expects 
to finish a job some day that is the justification for 
ever starting it at all; that is what we need supremely. 
More particularly is it needfed in that abstruse branch 
of engineering—-I am right in calling it engineering, am 
I not ?—^that for forty years has been seriously tackling 
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the question of the mechanism of the universe. Man 
has found out very httle as yet; what we can learn 
from the past, wonderful ffiough it be, is as notliing 
to what is waiting tc^ be revealed in the future. 
The man with the most profound experience of how 
things may work is of necessity the humblest of all 
my because he knows that he does not know. 

The warp*of the universe is iwirolling itself from 
jnoment td moment so tliat we may help to complete 
the pattern worked out for the endless piece. Some 
tlie pattern we haj^'e discovered, while some is not 
yet clear; moreover, some that ^eemed clear in the 
paist is no longer entirely so; and we are coming more 
and more to regard all theories as provisional, and 
as open to possible revision at any time. We are 
as the blind would be wfio tried to read a book printed 
in *Braille type without having been taught what the 
symbols stood for; even if they had been tdld the 
story a little they would have to find out the meaning 
of the symbols as they went along before they could 
follow it word for word. No more fantastic than 
that was the undertaking of Lord Kelvin when, following 
earlier speculators, he set out to propound a definite 
view of what the atom might be like; his work has 
been continued by J. J. Thomson, by Rutherford, 
by Bolir, And by many others of enormous courage, 
each draw^g the curtain aside a little more from the 
final picture. 

Some Technical Problems. 

Much attention has been given from time to time 
to output coefl&cients, mass factors, or size factors, 
as they are variously called, these being expressions 
that attempt to set out the relation between output 
and dimensions. The usual assumption for dynamos 
and motors is that their output depends on the: volume 
of the rotating part, that is, on its diameter squared 
multiplied by its length, commonly known as its ; 
and the statement is ordinarily given in the form of 
a curve connecting with watts per revolution per 
minute. It has been too little emphasized, though 
Carus-Wilson in 1898 and others before and since 
have pointed out, that watts per revolution per 
minute is an expression not really involving the idea 
of speed at ah. Watts are work per second, measured 
in joules per second, and hence the watts per revolution 
per minute are l/60th of tile joules per second divided 
by the revolutions per second,. that is, l/60th of the 
joules per revolution. But the work per revolution 
done by a rotating body is, numerically, equal to 
times the torque exerted by it; hence the watts 
per revolution per minute are 27r/60 times the torque 
of tlie rotor in units corresponding to joules, that is, 
(27r/6P) X;107 ijmes the torque of the rotor in dyne- 
Gehtimeires. Torque has nothing to do . with speed, 
but it is merely the product of the radius of the. rotor 
and the fotal tangential;force exerted on the surface 
of •tlie rotor, by the interaction of the magnetic field 
of the machine and the current in the rotor conductors; 
rAsj-s well known, the important constants in an electrical 
machine are the ratio of pCle span to pole pitch, the 
■fliix density in the air gap, the ampere-wires per unit 
, length of rotor periph^y, the diameter and the length 


of the rotor core, and the speed of rotation.« Heating 
problems, *and commutation prot^ems in ''machifies 
with commutators, determine the* possible relations 
of these constants •ne anotbter,. but the generaf 
statement, always true, is that the watts of a machine 
are the<product of pole-span ratio, •air-gap«?'density 
in lines per unit area, ampere-vsires per unit length, 
rotor diameter squared, rotor length, * and speed in 
revolutions per minute, divided* by^ 60 and by 10® ; 

or, in symbols, • 

• * 

Watts = X 10®). 

* •' ■ * 

This is independent of the umt of length so long as 
all the quantities are*expressed in the same unit. 
Taking direct-current machines as an example, I have 
found that the air-gap density and the ampere-wires 
per unit length of periphery may be expressed by purely 
empirical formulae as quantities dependent on the rotor 
diameter, and when these empiric^ ^expressions are 
substituted in the general formula, it becomes :— 

Watts = (l/205){dV(tf-b 16-6) (d-1-^3) }iJi, 
when d and 7 are in centimetres, and 

Watts = (1/12• 6) {d*l{d -|- 6• 5)(d -1- 13) }ln, 

when d and I are in inches. These empirical formulae 
have no real physical meaning; they merely happen 
to fit certain facts*with some approach to accuracy. 

In passing from the question of output ccfefficients 
I would suggest ^at the different opinions held about 
this, as about every other problerfl, arise rftpm the 
different personahties of the holders. We all stand*’ 
and loo|j at Jhe same thing; no two*of us stand at 
the sai 9 .e point, and consequently diffdlent aspects' are 
presentlfl. The trouble is that eaqia of us swpars* 
that he has seen the wlible*thing; it is th^ cdd S'fory 
of the two knights and the shield over ag^iis and I * 
believe that this explains the different plulosophie§, 
religions, schools, and political parties that have existed 
since the world began. There are things that matter, 
about which we all .agree that we dare not comprojiaiisef'J 
there axe things essential to the stability of the nation 
that we must accept and do* whether we like thom 
or not; but many a question, seeming great to those 
who strive about it, so great«that it obscures the light 
of day, could be settied in a word if it were but realized 
that there must always be a relativity of ^ew, and 
if some attempt .were made by the disputants to change 
places one with another in an endeavour to aixivO at 
some common acceptable. conclusion—-an honest and 
courageous endeavour, with no turning of* a blind eye 
to what it is thought should be invisible. 

Industrial Problems. 

• Most of us know far too little about economics; 
economic science is largely experimental and empirical 
because its data are clianging^from day to day witih 
changing conditions, and it must adapt itself with 
perfect flexibility to things as they are before it can v 
attempt to advise on the future. During ♦the war, 
when apples were very scarce, I saw one,; only one,*, 
on.a; plate in the fruit stall at King’s-cross station. 
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I asked ihe girl in charge how much she wanted for it; 
afld she Answered," A shilling.” ” Is it rklly worth 
^it? I asked hdr.* She said, " If you want it enough, 
you will pay a shillifig for it.”* 1* am not an expert in 
economics, and neither, I imagine, was the girl; but 
I am Stire thai she^ summed up a considerabl* part of 
it all in ]ier auswer. • 'J'he relation between cost prices 
and selUng prices; advertising campaigns to create 
and to stimulal^^deske.; the advisabilit 5 >’ or otherwise 
of a corner in wheat; are not all tliese regulated and 
♦determined by thS •very principle enunciated so hght- 
hq^edly ,about tlie ^pl^? So it is that how and 
again some mysteriodfe Saharavitch or Braunschild 
or Stoi^ellow, sitting at the *ntre of his web of vast 
financi^ deaHngs, can so control the threads in accord¬ 
ance with these very needs and desires of ours that a. 
touch of»his :^ger sends some of the mighty to ruin and 
raises up others from obscurity to take their places, 
while he himself is more powerful than them all. 

It would be entirely out of place for me to say any- 
t^ng in detail about modem industrial problems, 
linked as tlj^y are to so great an extent with highly 
controversial questions at home, and dependent as 
so many of them are on international affairs of so wide 
and complicated a ■ nature that we dare not enter on 
tliem now; but although we cannot suitably undertake 
a particular examination, we may pause to recall one 
or two general principles. If we take, as one out of 
many possible examples, the relation between employers 
^d unibns of manual workers, must we not thinly of 
it as having arisen out of sometliing ihat was originally 
very l^Jc^ the relation between father and son ? The 

♦ old days—in. many ways, though not in all, the better 
days—witnessed a fatherly interest in Ws apprentices 
and* liis jourae^en on the part of their master, and 
•onjheir side a teeUng of latitude for much kilowledge 
impart^ io them. Let us*carry down the simile, 

• and reme^iber that only fifty years ago, a mere nothing 
ip history, did we begin in any real way to think that 
all children might be worth a general education. That 
was an almost frightening experiment. There have 
.l^en^and are, all sorts of mistakes in carrying it out 
that only the further education of the educators will 
mm^dy; and, meantime, a vast nation of ratlier crudely 
instructed people* has arisen, so few of them having 
grasped any essentials, and so many of them wanting 
heaven before they are ready for it, that earth is like 
to l^come^hell for us all through sheer lack of knowledge 
of* now to steer clear of slippery dowjiward slopes. 
Novf let us think together : if our sons and bur daughters, 
not long at school and with just enough knowledge 
tq make tliem imagine they know everything and want 
to rule everything, come and tell us that we are old 
fossils, jjhat we don’t kn,ow what is good either for us 
or for them, that our sort of people has had’ its day, 
but that in their magnanimity they are willing to 
blame the system- that produced us rather than, us 
ourselves, do we then and there hale them before the 
magistrate for breach of contract ? Or, if we suggest 
to them that some,, things might be better done, do 
they say that we are trampling them to the dust and 
j|.re not fit to be their parents ? Often enough there 
is anger and sternness, I agree; but in the great majority 


of these troubles, anger and sternness are moderated 
by a sense of fitness that recognizes the equal humanitv 
of the temporary antagohist an(f the certainty that 
all our lives are so interwoven that the good and the 
hurt of one- are the good and the hurt of us all; and 
a friendly talk, with a will to agree on both sides, smooths 
away the difficulties and leads to a lasting good unijjer- 
standing. I venture to suggest that the very same 
broad principle would settlS many terriCle troubles 
in the industrial world if it could but be applied ; and 
why not ? s> ^ 

I fear that polit^al and parliamentary interference 
in these matters is almost necessarily bad; Parliament 
does not undestand the problems^- Industry itself 
must somehow devise the means for fhe solution of its 
own problems, and the first step is to realize that every 
man, every class, every group, every party must hold 
individual views, destructive, perhaps, of each other, 
until some wider and better view is put before each of 
them and is made so attractive that it will lock them 
all togetlier in a determination to find a way out of 
tlieir darloiess hand in hand. We hear much of the 
demand for a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work ; 
but the implication of that, not always fulfilled, and 
not always even remembered, is that a fair day’s work 
is going to be done. I do not speak without^knowledge 
when I say that a sitting down together, wjth goodwill 
all round, will lead to alrnpst amazing results to the 
advantage of all; I have the best of reasons for knowing 
tlie splendid effect of mutual loyalty and trust and 
Sentiment, the cynics say, has no place in 
business; I say it is a lie, and a very stupid libel on 
humanity. If every man in industry really made up 
his mind to think of industry before himself, what a 
revival there would be! And how beneficially, it 
would react on himself; for, as always, the seeking 
of the greater things causes all the rest to be added 
as a gift. The success of industry inevitably is the 
greatest interest of all of us. The more we have our¬ 
selves of knowledge and education and training, the 
more may industty, and tlie nation itself, rightly demand 
from us. The times- are changing, and many ancient 
^hgs are being shaken ; let us see to it that the world 
is carried across from the old to tlie new on the broad 
shoulders of men of understanding. 

Other Problems. <* 

- I am sure tliat engineers ought to be more in public 
life than they are; many problems have to be dealt 
with tliere that would be more fitly solved if engineers, 
with the advantage of thSir knowledge, training and 
experience in large affairs, were in a position to advise 
and had some say in their settlement. One of the, 
strange and .disturbing things about-spubljp life at 
present is tliat those who enter it to govern others often 
show by their public actions that they are unaw^e 
of the first principles of . how to govern themsejves; 

I feel that here the engineer’s habit of dealing with 
intricate problems dispassionately might serve to 
counteract; much violent haste that only slows doy^n 
real progress towards: what it' would achieve. 

Much that is known has not. even yet been written 
down in. books, and although w.e are faf . from the days 
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when each man had practically to begin at the beginning 
and find out things afresh because there were no records, 
there is a refinement in worlf and a skill in craftsman¬ 
ship that cannot be acquired except from those who 
have themselves learned from a still older generation 
in \heir youth and so make us the heirs of centuries if 
werfearn from them in our turn. When our interest 
is first awakened we are all eagei^to learn, and our 
Uindisciplindd efforts are absorbed in copying others: 
on^ later do we pass through a stage of more preci^ 
understanding to gene3»alization and invention and dis¬ 
covery for ourselves. How vitally,,therefore, it matters 
th^ the foundation should be well laid at the beginning, 
anH if we %id ai^older man, willing to help us because 
we are young, how much more secure will the end of 
bu:^ work be ! 

The Training of Engineers. 

Education cost us as a nation over 19 million pounds 
in 1913-1914 and over 66 millions in 1922-1923; yet 
Professor Bumett of St. Andrews, in his Romanes 
lecture at Oxford, expressed the view that ignorance 
is increasing to such an extent that there is a possibility 
of another dark age. Professor Bumett also warned 
his hearers against thinking that " there existed some¬ 
where a stock of ready-made knowledge, which had 
only to be doled out liberally to satisfy all needs. That 
was altogether wrong. , . . What could be supplied 
from stock was merely the sediment of dead knowledge, 
though even that w^as valuable, since it furnished us 
with necessary tools for the real activity of knowing. 
But it was not itself the real thing. The only bhowledge 
worth distributing was living, first-hand knowledge. 
Anthony Trollope remarked to Miss Dunstable, who 
said that oiie doesn’t ponder over soap bubbles, " Pardon 
me. Miss Dunstable, one does, but nine hundred and 
ninety-nine do not.” Hence we have so terrible an 
occurrence as the grave statement in a newspaper 
that scientists are seeking a new ray with which they 
will “defy the normal law of gravity.” What do 
people who say these shocking things think the law 
of gravity is ? And how do they propose to " defy ” 
a natural law, when all they can do is to prove it right 
or wrong ? The hopeless, confusion between a political 
law, which is merely a public sanction and may be 
defied ami disobeyed, and a natural law, which can 
no more be defied or. diseJbeyed than rhomboids can 
be argued with and cajoled into looking more like pelicans 
than they do—^this confusion, I say, would be ludicrous 
if it were not symptomatic of the state of much current 
so-called knowledge, 

I want to suggest that, important as is the provision 
of the right sort of education for those who offer them¬ 
selves to»be educated, it is even more vital to select 
for that education only those who can use it properly. 
If the community allows us to be born and to grow 
up, it is,* I maihtain, its bounden duty somehow to 
see that we are offered the sort of life to live that will 
be best both for us and for it., The aim of all education 
ought to be, first, to fit us for bur share in the general 
work of the statei as citizens, and second, to prepare 
each of us for some individual contribution to that work- 
according to any particu^ fitaess we may have. Wiih- 


out resorting to specialization at too early ^ra stage, 
skilled teachers ought to be trained to discover the 
characteristics of the children in their care, so^ that^ 
eventually engineers be educated as engineers 

a.nd not, for example, as drapers, and, on the other 
hand, oi* who should be getting rqady'to wTit§ books, 
may not by accident stray into, the engmeeripg course 
of some university. Provide means for educating 
engineers; but see that engineers aM provided also. 
Under such a regime as that we should be able to pny 
our duty to the State in return f«/the right to live^ 

our proper life. •* • . . ' - 'i 

We dare not send down our designs into the wbrte 
bearing the legend ” We think these are co^ect^ , 
we must be sure, for the construction of a machine^ 
is not liVft a book-keeping transaction in which ^ error 
ran be corrected, or like a wrong payment, which may 
be adjusted by the passing of a cheque. A slide-rule 
is the servant of a brain, not a suh^tiite for one; 
and the compression of calculations, like the compression 
of the results of the work of centuries into a fdw laws 
and expressions and formulae, is a worse source of 
pitfaUs and a more fertile field for the springing up of • 
men ta l sluggishness than most other things. Short 
cuts are only good when we know where they lead to, 
and even then they may rob us of the experience that 
comes of going round the longer way that may bring 
us sooner home. 

Purely intellectuill training is to be shunned : it 
limits and binds and confines. The pure ‘theorist 
carmot go out into the world of commerce and meet 
his fellows, mostly not pure theorists^ with any/bhai^ 
of success. For that reason, the purely techmcally'' 
trained engineer is unfitted in most ifistances to sell 
the maehines he designs or Builds ; to his theory ifxust 
be adde^ knowledge of menjand of their ways if 1^ is 
not to be beaten every time by the keen man’trained 
to deal with human beings in the very practical schoqj ' 
of contact with them. The sense of when to compromise 
and when to'win by ,appearing to yield or. by actually 
yielding is only certain after much seeking for it. Two 
precious possessions are the ability to suffer fools gladly, 
and the knowledge that you dp. not yourself inflict 
on the other man that painful need. Things to jjray 
for are the instinct for the right moment and the realiza¬ 
tion that to arrive at the wrang moment may be fatal: 
the early bird, on* the spot at the proper moment, 
got the worm ; early arrival is not the lesspn Pf ,jjiat 
proverb, for ^ie-wOTm, which must have been^-^re 
even earlier, got the bird, if I may put it so, and‘was 

destroyed. , . i 

I,et us realize supremely that the man who thinks 
that his training has come to an end with the^end of 
hig apprenticeship or when he has gained a uyuvcrsity 
degree is already as one dead and altogether danced; 
the only live men are thPse who seek to learn from 
every occasion something that will serve them v^ll 
in the future. And of these Jhve men they will live 
longest who remember tha,t it is not so much achieve¬ 
ment that brings happiness as the striving after^ it, 
and tbfl.t " merely to pass thorough experiencesds nothing, 
but to preseirve a clean heart amidst aU tiiat comes w 
ever3Hhing.’^ 
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* •, ^ Conclusion. , 

Even if we forg*t the wider, greater, higher tlimgs— 
• the stars, attracting us less Jhsya the signs that flash 
in Piccadilly-circus; the immensities of space, im¬ 
pressing us lesg than the enormity of our owi^ wonder- 
'fIllness; the music’ of the spheres, less distinct to us 
than the hrawtand noisS of this present life—^nevertheless 
these rich beauties qfe always around us, to be seen 
sometimes wheif Jfor a moment we open our eyes, and 
^to be used then tc^ refresh us and to keep us from being 
uglier than we might be. «And if we contemplate more 
frSquently*those unseei^reaSities that are eternal we shall 
be caught up into a higher* view of what we may 
accomj^ish; some of life’s discords will resolve into 
•a grand harmony; we shall understand better that 
while of, most things it must be said : " And this also 
shall pass away,” we may view their passing with 


serene calmness because the few things that remain 
are sufficient for us; we §hall not-have to say to our¬ 
selves when we have done all that was commanded 
us : ” We are unprofitable Servants ; we have done 
that which it was our duty to do,” for we shall have 
recognized and tried at least to do the httle more that 
counts for so mucl^. 

Hear, finally, one of Robert Louis .Stevenson’s 
” Prayers written at Vailima ” ; and let us try to catcH 
its spirit for our guidance. “ The day returns end 
brings us the petty round of irritating concerns and 
duties. Help us to” play the man, help us to perform 
them witli laughter and kind faceSj let cheerfulness 
abound with industry. Give us to “Jo blithely on our 
business all tliis day, bring us^o our resting beds weary 
and content and undishonoured, and grant us inHhe 
end the gift of sleep.” 
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(Abstract of Address delivered 

If some years back this'lrish Centre was lai^ishing, 
it ^as not because the pajsenii Institution neglected her 
child, bni? because the Centre itself could not sustain 
‘ «at full* twightness the glow of life with which it was 
endowed. Members did not produce enough papers 
out of their native ranks, they were not over-energetic 
m importing papers, and many of them did not read 
the Journal, although they all , grumbled that it was 
the only return they received for their subscriptions. 

Boubtless there was an ever-growing need of reforms, 
and the most ufgent need of all was closer contact* 
greater intimacy between'the parent body and her out¬ 
liers ; but, ever since close contact lias been established, 
•r-and ioff this I think we ought to be particularty 
gA.Jeful to those who have occupied thjs chair during 
the past few years—we have felt perfectly confident 
that the Institution is ready and eager, not only to 
do full justice to her outliers across the narrow seas 
and the wide oceans, but to make sacrifices for them. 

Our fluent Institution recognizes full well—and did 
not need to be forced to recognize—that motherhood 
has responsibilities as well as rights. Her children 
recognize on their part that they are bound to her 
by real ties, which, however, are intangible, and in a 
great measure indefinable. They vary in their nature 
and strength with* each individual, according to his 
temperament. 

• While one man may find pleasure in belonging to 
the Institution whic^ claims Kelvin, Siemens, J. j. 
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Thomson, Hopkinson, Fleming, Lodge, and a host of 
other famous men, another will feel an affectionate 
pride because he is derived from the nucleus of learning 
and experience from which vital cells innumera^ble have 
been distributed over the whole world; and a third will 
delight in the reflection that the hall-mark set upon 
his technical ability adds authority to liis zeal for the 
education of his fellows. 

The Institution was founded ” to pi*omote the general 
advancement, of Electrical and Telegraphic Science 
. . . and to facilitate the exchange of information a-ud 
ideas on these subjects amongst raembei^ of- the 
Institution and otherwise? . . If there could be 
anything essentially non-national anywhere it is the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. It is extra¬ 
national, not national or even mternational. Flags, 
policies, tongues, colours, sex, opinions, are aU one or 
all nothing to the true spirit of the Inst]?tution. It 
exists solely as an instrument for the promotion and 
exchange of technical culture for the world-at large. 

The fact that the majority of the members of the 
^titution resident in Ireland are citizens qf Saorstdt 
Eireann, while the remainder are citizens of iGreat 
Britain, should not weigh with the members resident 
here or elsewhere, and certainly would not weigh with 
the Council. Goodwill and allegiance to the coihiKion 
b^ner of scientists throughout the world, Vague though 
it may sound, is the sublimated purpose of the Institution 
to which we belong, Boundaries, barriers, political 
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prejudices, and national feuds sink far b^low our 
horizon when we ineet in Council, or Committee or 
open session. We meet the'Si not as citizens of any 
State, but as citizens of*the world at large, charged 
by^the spirits of the glorious pioneers of our vocation 
to continue their work for humanity. 

I» Ireland we have no well-established traditions in 
electrical enghieering, such as exift in all industrial 
ODuntrie.s, and that disability works covertly against 
ug.^ As the resources of the country are developed 
tlmt lack of accumulatai tradition will become a danger 
unless Irish electrical engineers ha-we anticipated it by 
taldng suitable action. 

I can see jpo bdljter way and certainly no easier way 
than the hard-beaten high road over which so many 
thojjtsand electrical engineers have passed since 1883, 
when the Institution absorbed the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians. The tradition of the 
Institution is continuous and complete from the days 
of the earliest telegraphic circuit and the first electric 
lamp down to the pre,sent moment. It is not an Trngii«i-» 
tradition or an Empire tradition but a world tradition. 
Irishmen will not be degrading tlieir regained liberties 
by adhering to the Institution which has meant so 
much to civilization as well as to the profession and 
the indust^ of electrical engineering. On the other 
hand, if we support it feebly or not at all it will be many 
years before we shall have built up an independent 
analogous structure attractive to the new generations 
as they arise, and carrying weight with tire Irish public. 

The electrical engineer, whether he be an adviser 
or an executant, but in either case a man properly 
qualified to undertake work of importance, finds his 
path beset with numerous abuses and overgrown with 
the weeds of prejudice and ignorance. The legal and 
rriedical professions overcame similar obstacles to 
progress and public safety by strengthening their guilds, 
and there is no other solution for us.- 

I feel that this session may be the most critical time 
in the history of. the Irish electrical profe&sion. and I 
offer no excuse for turning my address into a sort of 
domestic homily. The members of the Irish Centre 
of this Institution have the clay of the future of their 
profession in their hands. They must.mould it as 
they will. Let us be guided in that moulding, by 
thoughts .which have passed through a filter close- 
meshed enough to reject -all but those considerations 
which Will ennoble the profession, and, in so doing, 
benefit our^brethren in Ireland, in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, and throughout the world. 

Decisions ought not to be. made by individuals or 
by groups within the Centre. The Irish section of the 
profession should adopt no policy until the whole Irish 
Centre of*the institution—not the Committee acting, 
alonenor m Northern Ireland alone—has tlneshed out 
the whole,matter frankly .and openly. The Institution 
cannet. of course be a party to its own dismemberment, 
or to an offiaal discussion involving a question of 
dismeinberaent, but it is assumed that the majority 
of qualified electrical engineers in Ireland are members 
ol the Insritution,. Therefore the easiest - way to 
reconcile opposing views wdthin the profession in Ireland 
IS.by meetings «f the Irish Centre. - ; 


^ --- ---- 

I We must* remember that the problem befcTte us js 
rather terrifying in appearance becau^ib it has two heads 
springing from one Jrunk. Obyjously that is an , 
abnormal phenomenon .in*science as weU as in nature, 
and tl'.e problem involved is first of all to g^t both, 
heads lo&ing in one direction, and- then to metamor 
phose them into one normal head Sf benign appearance 
! equipped wi-tli a single active intellig@:ij.ce. 
j In plain unfigured language -the Irish Centre should 
I do everything in its power to prevejj'jf, its disintegration 
i either through the defectio:^ of mombers to form- a 
j purely national body withifl SijfDrstat Sireann, or by 
I reason of the refusal of jpembers in, the north to work 
I with members in the south. Mutual understianding 
i and unalloyed goodwrill are the only instruments through 
which our purel 3 ’^ scientific aims and objects can be made 
I to transcend and obliterate political divisions' There 
] must be no whisper of sectionalism in our councils, 
j but councils there ought to be. PetsOnal contact is 
the fine.st solvent of human differences, and th^ Com- 
, mittee of the Irish Centre must set itself to discover 
some method of contact. ^ 

One has to admit with profound regret'that there 
is an almost entire severance of continuity between 
the northern and southern sections of our- Centre. 
TeclinicaUy one, we are actually separated, although 
the outgoing Committee did everything it could do to 
throw a bridge of fellowsWp across the gap. Given 
goodwill everything IS possible, and it is the great task 
before us this session to ci*eate or.to foster tliat quality. 
Our two past-chaWen when attending the .Council 
meetings in London took every opportunity to'^dispel 
the somewhat distrustful atmosphere which seemed to 
exist inutile nSrthern part of this Cenire, and I shall 
continue* an effort which must have a good effect, 
ultunately. The main w®rk* must be "done here, ^d 
the first thing to do, in my . opinion ^ is to "obtain at 
first hand a statement of grievances in ordeif that the^ 
Comnaittee may see what can be done to redress them; 
Speaking for myself I should like to see several northern 
members, pn the Committee, and at least one meeting, 
but of tliree held in Belfast or Derrjr. If th^t^^rere 
done we should get more papers from Irish members, 
and we could have a meeting every^ fortnight during 
the session instead of about once a month.. There 
might not be a considerable attendance oif members 
at these meetings, on account of the distance to be 
covered, but there would be imnieasurable satisfaction 
in the thouglif* that the electrical minds of the couiij't^ 
were working together, planning an identical programme 
of much wider and more mutually beneficial scope than 
would be possible for two anaemic Centr^ in a, small 
country poorly developed in the engineering sense. 

The second head of -the problem -upon which. I am 
touching takes -the form of a suggestion which has heen 
made that Irish electrical engineers should secede from 
what is temied an ahen Institution.. I'think everv 
man should aisk himself what falue he attaches to iris 
personal connection with the Institution. Unless he 
is careless- abbut .monej’-. i't- is to be* presximed that the 
least assessment he can make Js that the letters 
M.I.E.E.. or A.M.LE^E. are worth the cuitent' siib-^ 
seriptiori, ■ otherwise he would have resigned his right 
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t(j use fjiose letters after his name. There is, tlien, 
definitely, a cer^in amoimt of prestige or status 
, attaching to tlie’ bearer of the^ letters. The member 
can come-nearer the true es-flmate of value if he will 


answer^for himself the question : "Would I abandon 
•these letters for the letters of some other Inltitution, 
native or foreign ? ”* Maybe he would, in which case 
there is nothing^more to be said, for he will believe, 
justifiably enough, that neither he nor any otlier member 
of fhe Irish Centre^i^l be damaged by secession. 

• Jf he has the qpurage ^o admit to himself that he 
wbuld not abandon' gpembership, I think he should 
probe the matter still farthen ^ an altruist. He should 
say tojiimself: " It is true that I value the advertise- 
.ment to the world of my qualifications by the display 
of these letters, and so long as I pay the current 
advertisement rate I am entitled to display them and 
shall display tliem, even in preference to those of the 
strictly national "body which I intend to set up ? I 
can_us,e my title with due effect not only in Ireland, 
but wherever I travel or settle abroad. But what 
^ about the ytfuths of tliis and the next few generations ? 

I may adhere for practical purposes to my comparatively 
narrow new society, and continue membership of the 
I.E.E. merely for its advertisement rights, but I must 
do all I can in loyalty to induce youhg engineers to 
enter the Irish Society rather than tlie Institution. 
If I do that successful!}^, what will be the status of 
those young men from the advertising point of view 
when they a^e competing for positions in Ireland ? 

seeing that these youtlfs cannot be bound 
^ like tlte old-time serfs to Irish soil, what will be their 
status in respept of competition for foreign positions ? " 
Ylien our f«iend has proceeded thul far'with his 
. intimate inquisition it may be necessary, (j^epending 
up6n tlje answers he has gwen*to the foregoing questions 
to put. otliers. For instance : " Is it worth while to 
^nter Ireftind in a kind of race for professional prestige 
gainst the mother of all scientific electrical institutions ? 
Have we any chance against a de-uationaUzed—in other 
.grords, a truly scientific—Institution already numbermg 
more than 11 000 members throughout the world? 
it worth while setting up a subsidiary or 

for the sake of having it national ? 
Would it live ? Would it deserve to live from the 
scientific pomt of \i:,w ? 

But,” says someone, " was there not only the other 

Institution , interfering in Irish 
pol^ics . Wliat was this Committee of the Irish Centre 
presumed to^ advise tto Government in drafting 
^ Hectncjty Underlings BUI ? ■■ Let it be under- 
T even half a truth. The 

empowered by its Bye-^Laws, as I 
read tlfey, nor^by its Charter, to take hand or part 

^ Council of the 

Institution absolutely vetoed any action by the Irish 

Centre which could be construed as interference of any 
tod. mat dctuaUy Mappened, and what may happed 
gjin, was that the Government ofi&cial who was 
.arduous and highly, technical pre- 

*assistSce^?tt sought the advice and 

W u Chairman of the Irish Centre, selecting 
ium naturally and properly enough as the focus of the 


profession in Ireland. Pie was bound to refer the 
matter to the Committee^ who in their turn refcrrett 
it to the Council. The Council ruled that the Com¬ 
mittee of the Irish Centre co?ild not act in the manner 
suggested, but that it was competent for the Committee 
to put before the Ministry concerned names of nieinbers 
who would act as an ad hoc advisory CommilttfC itjuui 
tlieir own initiative and responsibility' jyid ivitlumt 
reference to the Institution or to the Cammittei 5 of tlm 
Irish Centre. This suggestion was accepted by 4Ue 
ofiicial in charge of the Bill; a Committee was formctl, 
and is understood 40 have done useful national work 
as a group of citizens with a particular form of pro.stige 
attaching to them by virtue of thmr membershiii of 
tlie Institution. Nothing, it .seems to me, could have 
been more correct; nothing more suitable as a preced(jnt 
for the future. 

I submit that it is nationally, ethically anti prf»~ 
fessionally, right for citizens of any coiintrj'' to giv'tf 
advice, or to ofier to give advice to the Govermneni; 
of their country upon technical matters in which they 
are, by implication, expert. 1 should ctjusider it an 
uncitizenlilce action to refuse or to withhtfid siudi 
assistance. That a Society or Institution should give 
advice ex cathedra, even if it is empmvored to (h) so, 
is open to grave doubt, and there can be'no shadow 
of doubt tliat an Institution originating in one country, 
however international its puiqioses may be, W'OuUl be 
acting not merely unwisely but impertinently if it 
should presume to^ advise the Government of another 
nation. That applies with equal ftu'ce to the .rnstilution 
vis-d-vis the components of the British ('onmionw<,udth 
of Nations, as to the Institution vis-d-vis France, or 
Russia, or the United States of America, Nevcrtlieless 
a Government might ask, without derogating itself, for 
technical advisory assistance from the resident members 
of that Institution which, had the greatest pre.stige 
amongst the nations. In Ireland, I take it, for many 
years to come that. Institution would be the ln.slitution 
of Electrical Engineers to whicli we have tlio honour 
to belong. 

As our industrial side gi’ows we may expect to receive 
accessions to the Irish Centre from across the wattirs, 
engineers normally resident in other countries, but we 
should aim very definitely at keeping the Institution 
constantly before the growing generation. TJftjre sliould 
be something done by way of propaganda in the technical 
schools and universities, and this much more in the 
interest of the budding engineer than in tlio intere.st 

^ young man Ix-comes 
fanuhar with the Institution by studentslup, the .sooner 
e IS ikely to pass through the ascending grades to flic 
ull membership to which he is sure to asph'e. The 
presence Of Students and Graduates oi the Institution 
t our meetings is desired and appreciated by the 
committee and I hope that the progi'arame for this 
Session wll attract them and will induce thflni to 

not yet enrolled upon the In- 

guffide°ntiiT’ Students becomes 

in rvr .y we shall ask the Students to assist us 

SinSr^- programme, and I 

that m^ht include with much advantage vi.sits 
to many electrical stations -md factories which have 
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lost their appeal to the older members. The Irish 
Centre acting collectively could do splendid educative 
work, riot only for prospective and selected Students 
but for the public at laFge. 

Last session I outlined a power policy for Ireland, 
and nothing has happened since to weaken my belief 
thait our financial credit depends largely upon the 
adoption of a^policy of tfyat land. <^The way in which 
the Liffey scheme is handled by the Government is 
<^f .enonnous importance to the country. It is the first 
large scheme in the S&,orst4t, and I tremble to 
of the national issues which hang upon it. It is of 
more than local importance, and I am not at all 
happy at the th&nght that the Government may be 
content rather to await tl^e outcome of the silent struggle 
bel^een the several interests which wish to develop 
the Liffey Falls, than to tackle resolutely the problem 
of which this scheme should be a part. Ultimately it 
would be but a small part, but its present importance is 
so considerable because it is the originating nucleus, 

and because it is of immediate interest to the capital 
city. • ^ 

The credit of this country is just as much or as little 
as its citizens like to make it. Superficially it seems 
to be low at present, but I have never faltered in my 
belief thaf' the possibilities were never greater, and 
that the engineering profession has graver responsibili¬ 
ties and brighter prospects before it than any other 
section of the community. Unity of purpose, unity 
in action, and a dear conception of the goal are 
all needed, and are all attainable by goodwill and the 
sacrifice of self to service. 

Two events which have occurred recently ought to 
be sufficient in themselves to remove the gloom which 
was settling upon the electrical profession and trades. 

I hail with joy the* first number of Irish Engineering, 
and you will join with me, I know, in congratulating 
those who are responsible for the new venture upon 
their courage, their delightful optimism (which in my 
opimon is entirely warranted) and their really astonishing 
ability as publishers and editors. For years we have 
felt the need of ^ Irish journal which on the one hand 
would keep us in touch with progress in all parts of 
the world, with particular reference to Irish conditions, 
and which on tlie other hand would act as an effective 
ventilator of subjects which are stifled- or stunted 
unless they are bathed in an atmosphere of crisp, 
practical and wide discussion. The advent of this 
jourii^ is of good augury, and every engineer should 
feel hunself bound to support it by every means in 
his power. 

The oth^r excellent augury is the establishment of 
the Electricity Supply Association of Ireland, which 
appears iro be ^thoroughly representa,tive of producers 
of electricity. Such an Association may grow to have 


enormous powers in a modem State, so one pjTays th?,t 
this Irish Association, formed in th^ first year of our 
independence, with de^^lc^ments of unsown magnitude 
before it, will be guided and inspired in all things by 
that sense of community service which needs envelop¬ 
ment infinitely more than our material resources, because* 
it has relation to that fundammftal sense of religion 
in man, which is in sonie danger of lyyi ng tom out by 
the roots. *' „ 

I would suggest to that Associatje^cT the urgent need 
for pressing the Government both in and out of tiae' 
Oireachtas, to press forward c^ain recommendations 
that have been under cpusideration for a long time. 

Possibly the most important of these, and the simplest 
and cheapest to put into effect, is the organization, 
of a Hydrometric Survey. Another is the Geological 
Survey of the veipr partially and inadequately explored 
coal measures with numerous borings; and the third 
is to continue and to prosecute vigofofisly the admir¬ 
able work upon the utilization of the Irish peat deposits, 
which has been carried so far by the British Fuel 
Research Board. In that connection I di^w attention 
to tlie Report for the years 1922-1923 which leaves 
no doubt in my mind that the large-scale production 
of peat fuel in Ireland calls for nothing now but native 
ingenuity applied to the special and unique problem 
of devising apparatus for getting the whole of the 
peat out of bogs ranging from 20 ft. to 35 ft. in depth. 
The problem has b5en solved already for the shallower 
bogs of other countries. Surely we shall;Qot be baulked 
by this embarrassfhent of riches ! „ 

All these things axe rendered the more ufg6nt by 
the deplorable conditions which persist and worsen on the " 
Contineift and In England. Ag the outletrfor foreign trade 
decreasSg we shall be forced to become self-dependent 
to a greater degree than ave «xe at pr&ent, an(j unless 
we anticipate this shrinkage by hastening tlfe develop¬ 
ment of our internal resources we- shaR become 
impoverished to an extent which I do not like tO 
contemplate. 

In conclusion, I want to- refer briefly to one phase 
^e useful work which this Institution might do. Our 
immediate past-Chairman brought before the Committee 
the question of standards in electrical engineering, %nd 
a meeting representative of consulting engineers, m^^u~ 
facturers and contractors was convened to consider 
the matter and to make recommendations to the 
Committee. , 

The subjeot has for many years attracted ffpoth 
attention in England, and there is a mass of inforriiatibn 
available for our guidance. Time does not permit me 
to do more than express a hope that a matter of sudh 
moment to everyone of us, and of even greater moment 
to the user of electiicity, will be pursued witlf energy 
during the present session. . . 
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The optimistic prophecy oJ ^ universal cheap supply 
of elecuiicity, to be given from a limited number of 
"" super-stations,” has not been fulfilled, and the intro¬ 
duction ~of the 1919 Electricity (Supply) Act has not, 
to any great extent, brought about the improved 
conditions then ^ticipated. At the same time, there 
has never been more anxiety to effect improvements, 
and the great necessity for conserving coal and generating 
electricity op more economical lines has brought about 
. many advances in power station practice. The most 
notable of these advances, which I propose to survey 
in this address, are the application of higher steam 
pressures and temperatures, the more satisfactory 
treatment and heating of feed water, the increased 
speed of turbo-generators for a given output, and the 
stage reheating of steam. - . 

^ Regarding the movement ii^the direction of extremely 
high steam pressures and temperatures, it caimot be 
said t^at those concerned lack courage; on the other 
«. h^d it has.,to be admitted that our knowledge of the 
properties of metals to withstand suc^ conditions is 
aim very impe?fect. In ether words, the advocates of 
• i^iffh limits hayf outpaced the metallurgists,^ and the 
qufestion ^es: WiU the*gaih in thermal efficiency be 
^obtain^d^only at the sacrifice of reliability? The test 
of service alone can answer this. 

RoSdrding the selection of site for a large power 
station, the advent of the extra-high-voltage cables 
•’Sf l|^ge carrying capacity has eliminated one of the 
difficulties of this problem, in that proximity to the 
loa^ centre is no longer necessary. The factors of 
importance are: ,A.n abundant supply of cooling water, 
facilities for railway transport, and large areas adjacent 
for the storage of coal and disposal of ashes. 

Recent practice in the design and lay-out of stations 
h^s, generally speaking, evolved a. standard type of 
buHding having simplicity as the main ndle. The boiler 
house and turbine room are usually .side by side on the 
same level,, the multiple-deck arrangement being no 
longer adopted. Great importance is now attached to 
daylight illumination and to the satisfactory ventilation 
of the buildings, for these refinements have considerable 
bearing on the maintenance of maximum operating 
efficiency. 

The mechanical handling and conveying of, coal is 
carried out in various Vays, depending upon the local 
conditions, the type of railway wagons available, and 
the internal and external storage arrangements. The 
I machinery commonly employed includes vaiibus types 
of wagon tippers and rotary tipplers, together with 
telpher plant and cenveyers. Several stations, more 


I especially where some of the coal supphed is water¬ 
borne, make use of pneumatic plaisi, and such plant 
offers the advantage of greater flexibihty and speed, 
but at considerably liigher operating cost as compared 
with the methods in more general use. 

The present-day power station requirements of 
greater evaporative capacity for a given floor space, 
and higher steam pressures, have decided the question 
of the type of steam-raising plant, namely, the water- 
tube boiler with its integral superheater; the marine 
type, steel-encased complete unit usually being employed 
in large stations. 

It is beyond the scope of this address to refer to the 
various makes of boilers or to the many irnprovements 
in design and constructional details which have brought 
about, among other advantages, more effective water 
circulation and greater evaporation per square foot of 
heating surface. It is, however, of interest to note 
the great advance in size and output of the units noAV 
installed, due not to any probable gain in efficiency, 
as compared with smaller plant, but primarily to the 
necessity of reducing tlie size of the boiler house within 
reasonable measure of the turbine room. Even with 
tlie lajge boilers now being installed there is still a 
disparity in the ratio of approximately 1 • 76 to 1. Only 
a few years ago, boilers of 6 000 sq. ft. heating surface 
and 26 000 Tb. evaporation per hour were considered 
large units, but these are small compared with units 
of 16 000 sq. ft. and 120 000 lb., actual evaporation, 
now in operation in this countiy. In America, boilers 
of 200 000 lb. evaporation per hour are becoming quite 
common. 

The selection of the most suitable steam temperature 
is largely a question of the ultimate strength of the . 
materials available, and according to expert opinion 
it is quite practicable to employ a total steam tem¬ 
perature of 760° F. Respecting the use of the higher 
steam pressures, there is considerable divergence of 
opinion as to the net advantage to be gain^, for refer¬ 
ence to the data of a number of the largest British 
and American central stations recently completed or 
approachmg completion, go^ to show that tKfe adoption 
of the higher pressures is by no means general. Of 
12 British stations referred to, one is working with a 
steam pressure of 476 lb. per sq. in., two have adopted 
376 lb., two 320 lb., four 260 lb., and three ^00 lb. 
per sq. in. The total steam temperatures range from 
660° F. to 760° F. The engineers on the other side of 
fhe Atlantic are evidently more optimistic as to the 
superior possibilities of higher steam pressures, for of 
.12 American stations, two hawe decided upon a pressure 
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of o50 lb. per sq. in., tliree have adopted 400 lb., two 
37o lb., one 350 lb., and five 300 lb. per sq. in. The 
steam temperatures range from 625“ F. to 726“ F In 
two of the American stations some experimental plant 
at a pressure of 1 200 lb. per sq. in. is being installed, 
to work m conjunction with the main plant. 

Turning now to the design of boiler furnaces, tlie . 
improvement'm connection with'mechanical stokers ' 
has been very marked during the past few years, and ' 
^o,far as the mechanism for feeding and distribution ; 

ejOition of ashes is concerned, it is 
difficult to see where any further, great improvement : 
cau be made. From the combustion and furnace 
efficiency pwnt view, however, there is still room 
foi more satisfactory results, and the stoker is yet to ‘ 
e^designed that will efficiently deal with all grades ' 
of coal, particularly the low-calorific-value slacks which ^ 
stations are compelled to use. The 
lesults of experience with the coals available in tliis ’ 

the general adoption of 
the travelling cham-grate type of stoker which, for the 
satisfactory combustion of the lower grades of coal. 

variaS^^"^^^ 4 - ^lalanced draught with pressure- 
variation control at different portions of the grate. 

ufortunately. with tlus type of stoker the furnace 

complete combustion. 

I iiese arches are a source of weakness and. as their 

largfbdler of 

Tn American stations using, comparatively speaking 
an unvarying quality of coal having a low peLntag^ 

multffi\e^''f coldng properties, the ^underfefd 

^iltiple-retort stoker is very popular, and this type 

nf advantages of simplicity of furnace des^, 

no aich.s, and fewer metal parts subjected to heat 

of^ni of furnace efficiency, the adaptability 

in receiving consideration, especially 

insttned been 

One of thP accounts, giving good results. 

One Of the objections to this method of firing is the 

necessity for providing the plant required for crushing 

oS the coal.\nd the cost S 

operation. Apparently the latter item is not so serious 

and'^Q thought with the latest plants installed 

nd is compensated for where tlie coals used have a 

fx?m \he‘'cf®''*' ^be.likehhood of grit being emitted 
Aom the chimneys can be met by dust extractors 

are"°Ee for pulverized coal 

ere. More accurate control of the fuel and air supply 

thorough combustion of coal of widely varying g^Ses’ 

bfistihr" handle, and a negligible amoSi/of coml 
bi stible matter carried over; no smoke or soot troubles • 

^w^ormly high efficiency! 
tve few i'rf efficiency of such plant, there 

note ZiT'lt ^'^^^^ble, but it is of interest to 

S.' “""hers guarantee efficiencies slightly 

qualL obtainable when firing the faml 

similar ^^^ndmo^ -nechanical stokers, working under 

With modem liigh-capacity boilers, whatever method 
o^f firing IS adoptech the upkeep of the brickwork setting 
IS troublesome.. The ei^sion of firebrick by molten 


ash, the leakage of air into the furnace, %,nd the 
minimizing of heat radiation from tie .walls, are prob¬ 
lems receiving attenticm. Furnace design in the future 
will probably be in the aii%ction of dispensing with brick- * 
work and surrounding the chamber by water-cooled 
surfaces.* One of the features in the rftodern settinga 
for large boilers is the height. «f the .furnace. The 
advantage of this is Iffiat combustion is practically 
completed before the gases eifter the tube nests, 
minimizing the amount of heat impinging on the lotver 
tubes (so liable with forced draught) also the amojmf 
of solid matter carried overtntc^the flue. At the same 
time it is undesirable to, increase the height of the 
furnace beyond certain limits, for radiant heat is a 
factor in furnace efficiency. 

The advisability of utilizing, as far as possible, the* 
heat contained in the waste gases passing to fhe main 
flue, and of increasing the radiant heat in the furnace, 
has led to the preheating of the aii* fior combustion. 
The advantage of this has long been recognized, but 
until recently had not been applied in power ‘station 
practice. Other methods of heating thd^ boiler feed 
water are tending to displace water-heating economizers, * 
and air heaters are now substituted or are used in con¬ 
junction with the latter. Further, the improvements 
in design and construction of mechanical stokers and 
boiler settings have minimized possible detrimental 
effects with air heated to about 350“ F. 

Another waste-hdS.t refinement is the placing in the 
lower part of the furnace,* where the ashes and chnkers 
are automaticdly flumped, of metal w^ter tanks.through 
which the feed water passes on its way to “the feed 
heaters. . •, . . 

Efficient coftibustion is d^endent upon tlie correct 
ratio of^fuel to air, and therefore tlie advisability of 
having some means of »cci«rately cohtrolling the-^pir * 
supply has led to the introduction of several'aijtomatic 
regulating systems, but so. far there is httle iirfofmatioik 
concerning their application. 

The removal and disposal of the ash and clinker has 
ml along been somewhat of a problem, andwitli present- 
day power stations it is a matter of importance afttnol? 
^ual to those of the coal and condensing-water supply, 
l^aling with large amounts of ash and clinker must 
obviously necessitate having in use Hie most suitable 
system for the specific conditions. Several stations 
have adopted the simplest arrangement possible, namely, 
large-capaci^ hoppers under eadi bofler, fnam.which 
the ashes, in« some cases crushed and quenched, are 
di^harged into railway trucks, or as an alternative 
(where height of boiler basement is a consideration) 
into small steel wagons. In other statio!is the ashes 
and clmker fall from the hopper into a water trough, 
a ong winch they are carried to a sump or ash-pit by 
a, quantity of the circulating water disdhargecf from the 
condensers, or by water circulating round tlie sykem, 
other variations of this system are where the ashes 
and clmker fall into stationary«water and are conveyed 
y a drag-link conveyer, br by water flushed through 
at intervals. Ash-handUng by the coal conveyer 
arranged to return through the ash tunnel is‘no longer 
ffood practice. Suction ash plant, however? 
stui finds some favour, notwithstanding its ' 
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mq,intenat),ce and operating costs as compared with 
those of the simpler systems. • This systern offers the 
advantages of cleanliness and fle^dbility for a congested 
lay-out. ^ 

The increased flue-gas temperature resulting from 
operating boilers at high pressures has iDrought 
economizers into favour'again,^for apparently maximum 
efhciency of plai^ cannot be obtained without their 
use, ^ and many e«igineers express the opinion that the 
highest overall sta4;ipn efficiency lies in a compromise 
between feed-watej; heatiij^g by stage bleeding, and 
air» and water-heating ]^y utilizing the waste heat of 
the gases leaving the boilers« ,, 

The general adoption of higher pressures and tem¬ 
peratures has brought into greater prominence the 
question of feed-water purification ; and the desirability 
of removing all scale-forming impurities, and also of 
taking steps to prevent any tendency towards priming 
and corrosive action, is universally admitted. This 
question concerns not only the steam-raising plant, but 
also the turbine and condenser. There are a number 
^of well-knovfli softening plants which render most 
waters suitable, as regards scale and the neutralization 
of free carbonic acid, for feed-water make-up, but 
many stations go further still by using evaporators, 
thus obtaining distilled water. The most perfect treat¬ 
ment of the water, however, may not prevent its causing 
corrosion, for the greater the purity of the water the 
greater i,s its tendency to absorb'^ oxygen. Modern 
stations, therefore, employ a 'leed-water circuit closed 
as far as .possible i;o prevent aeration Trom atmospheric 
coMtactf and in many cases, where very large boilers 
are installed, one or another of the de-gassing methods 
is also applied... For boiler-feed purpos^, thS steam 
turbine or electrically driven centrifugal pump.,Is now 
standard^ practice*. The a^opiiiion of steam or electric 
^ drive is *a Ijuestion of station heat-balancing arrange¬ 
ments. "Automatic regulation of the feed water to the i 
boiler is very desirable, and there are reliable regulators 
on the market. 

,^The higher the efficiency of the plant installed, the 
greatdl" is the necessity for scientific supervision and 
control, and for the .complete equipment of instruments 
for the attainment of the most economical results. 

On account of the higher pressures and temperatures 
involved, the pressure-drop between^boiler and turbine, 
the design of valves and fittings, and the arrangement 
of steam piping with special reference to the best means 
of ^^aling with expansion and contraction, are prob¬ 
lems of-much greater importance than in the past. The 
increase in pressure and capacity of the steam-raising 
units has certainly made for greater simplicity in the 
lay-out of the steam and feed piping. 

Passing to the consideration of the turbine room 
equipment, considerable pi’ogress has been made during 
the past few years in the direction of increased efficiency 
and, reliability of generating plant, and in improved 
steam-cycle conditions. iThe general growth of turbo¬ 
generators to the sizes now being installed has been 
considerable in a comparatively short period, and the 
development of the higher-speed machines has been 
s^ill more rapid. The voltage and frequency adopted 
for generation tend more and more for general supply 
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to become standardized at 6 600 volts, three-phase, 
60 periods per second, apd for -this frequency the 
maximum speed is 3 000 r.p.m. 

In the case of an isolatec? station, the maximum 
demand, the amount of plant available as stand-by, 
and, to some extent, the demand during light-load 
periods, are the irnportant factors deciding the s^ze 
of the set. With a base-load station ^fepding into 
an interconnected system, the problem is som'ewhaf 
simpler. In this country the size of sets has so fa,B 
been limited to 30 000 kW at 1 500 r.p.m., and to 
20 000 kW at 3 000 f .p.m. Thq latter size will be the 
most economical yet produced, taking into consideration 
I both capital cost per kilowatt and pSrforrnhnce, for it 
is anticipated that the efficiency will be little lower' 
than with a set of the same capacity operating f'at 
1 500 r.p.m. It must be admitted, however, that the 
lowei'-speed set has the advantage of reduced stresses 
and therefore greater reliability. In America, where 
station capacities are much greater, there are sets up 
to 60 000 kW in use. 

The continual tendency towards obtaining the 
maximum output at the maximum speed, combined 
with more stringent steam and vacuum conditions, 
i.e. the importance of increasing the heat-drop between 
the stop valve and the exhaust outlet, has brought 
about many changes in turbine design. Perhaps the 
most difficult problem in connection with greater output 
at increased speed and under high vacuum, is that of 
keeping the length of blades, blade speed and stresses, 
within reasonable limits, and at the same time reducing 
the leaving losses to a minimum. The methods most 
recently developed for obtaining increased leaving area 
are those known as the " duplicate exhaust " and the 
"multi-exhaust.” The adoption of bleeding for feedr 
water heating reduces the quantity of heat rejected to 
the condenser, and consequently decreases the leaving 
losses to some extent. 

The greater the temperature range the greater the 
possibility of casing trouble, due to distortion and steam 
leakage. In all probability the tendency will be more 
and more in the direction of the subdivision, of the 
turbine into two cylinders, high-pressure and low- 
pressure, on one shaft. Such an arrangement also means 
some increase in efficiency, and, further, simplifies the 
system of reheating the steam before it p*asses to 
the low-pressure portion of the turbine. The higher the 
steam pressure, the greater is the necessity of adopting 
the reheating cycle. 

Of the various other problems due to the changed 
and more severe conditions of working, those ojf the most 
suitable material for blading, and the precautions to 
be taken to prevent rapid deterioration, are of impor¬ 
tance. Regarding corrosion, it is considered''that the 
closed feed-water circuit and de-gassing system will 
prove beneficial. Further, most stations are now taking 
the precaution of preventing steam leakage into* the 
turbine when standing. It is also usually the practice 
to leave the air pump in operation for some time after 
the turbine has been shut down. 

The improvement in the design and construction of 
the steam end of the turbo-generator would not have 
been possible if correspondingnadvances had not been 
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made ou the electrical side. Perhaps this statement 
should be put the other ^vay round, for electrical 
designers maintain that the electrical portion has all 
along been a little in advance. Space does not permit 
more than a passing reference to improvements in the 
deagn and construction of large high-speed alternators. 
Although it cannot be sa;id that th^ present design has 
reached perfection, considerable progress has been made 
in reducing mechanical and electrical weakness in such 
machines, and obtaining more efficient ventilation, 
particularly in the sets operating at 3 000 r.p.m., with 
th|5 small diameter and long rotor construction. 
Reliability has %lso been increased by more effective 
methods of holding the rotor coils and stator end 
connections, giving greater ability to withstand short- 
circuit stresses. 

Investigations as to the relation of temperature to 
the life of the insulating medium have given more 
confidence and a greater tendency towards the accept-, 
ance of machines designed to work at higher tem¬ 
perature limits, although there would appear to be 
need for caution with regard to some of the high 
temperatures proposed. 

Notwithstanding the fact that water cooling, as 
compared ;v'nth air cooling, means an increase in output, 
the former has made but little headway so far as the 
rotor is concerned, and still less in connection with the 
cooling of the stator. The method at present generally 
employed is to pass a contiuuous supply of fresh air 
through a “ dry ” or a “wet” t 3 rpe of filter to the 
alternator. Unfortunately, with the best of these 
filters the air will always contain some dirt, and a very 
small percentage in the large volume of air passing 
will mean a considerable weight of dirt carried into, 
and deposited on, the windings of the alternator. This 
serious shortcoming has resulted, therefore, in the 
development of the closed-circuit system of ventilation, 
in which the same air is used continuously and is cooled 
by being passed through a surface cooler. An advan¬ 
tage of this system is the minimizing of the fire hazard, 
in that the amount of oxygen in the air circulating 
would have little effect in maintaining combustion. 
The cooling effect is obtained by passing through the 
cooler a quantity of the condenser circulating water. 
There are cases, however, where the condensate is also 
passed through, and in this way some of the heat 
generated in the alternator is recovered for the feed water. 

Condensing equipment has kept in step with the 
steam turbine development, otherwise the present-day 
economical results could not be attained. It is now 
possible to obtain surface condensing plant which will 
produce a vacuum so close to the theoretical limit 
that only in (|etail, and, possibly, in reduced operating 
power, can any further developments be looked for. 
Present-day practice in condenser design allows, as far 
as possible, for a uniformly effective cooling surface, 
a-tube arrangement giving the minimum resistance to 
the vapour passing through, and limiting the heat 
transference to a comparatively low rate. This latter 
point is important, for with the cooling surface so 
designed there is some naargin to meet such emergencies 
as a rise in the temperature of the circulating water, 
dirty tubes, or excessive air leakage into the condenser. 


The necessity for maintaining a very high jfercentgge 
vacuum, which means dealing witl^ a correspondingly 
large volume of steaip—^for to obtain a slight increases, 
in vacuum means a considerable increase in the volume 
of steam condensed—^has rendered still more injportant 
the question of ample exhaust ai'ea, so as to ensure the 
resistance and vacuum <fi:op bet^veen the turbine atid 
condenser being reduced to a minimipu- It is now the 
practice to connect the condenser direet to tlie turbine, 
that is, without an expansion piec;^„ and to obtain" the 
necessary flexibility by mou^jting tli/e former on sprwgs? 
When worldng at higher tfimp^^ratures there is all 1:116 
more necessity to proyide for free expansion in the 
design and lay-out of the turbine and condensii?,g plant. 

The difficulty of obtaining continuous condensing 
service over long periods, and especially with dirty 
circulating water, has, in the case of large units’^, brought 
about the adoption of tlie duplicate set, or a single 
condenser so arranged that half the'^vater side can be 
cleaned while the unit continues running under ^slightly 
reduced vacuum on the other half. 

The usual method of controlling tfie supply of 
circulating water is by throttling on the delivery side’ 
of the pump, but the variable-speed motor, or the 
two-pump arrangement as adopted in some cases, gives 
advantage in the direction of economical operation. 

Beyond adopting efficient screening plant and taking 
steps to prevent air leakage in delivery pipes to limit 
aeration, it is not ^practicable to improve the pondition 
of the circulating water''with the objeqt of preventing 
corrosion of the'' tubes and other ;parts of .the con¬ 
densing plant. Tills trouble has long been a* sources of 
worry to makers'and engineers alike, aiid, although a 
great dOal o^’investigation and researpJi work has-been 
carriea^out, it cannot be said that we have travelled 
far towards a solution G*f this problefii. Corrosioriohas 
in a number of cases been reduced by tlie^aj^ilication 
of electrol 3 rtic methods, but unfortunately the treatment’ 
found satisfactory in one case is of little use in another. 
Each case has to be treated independently; there are 
many variables, and time is the most important factor. 

The power required, and therefore the cOst of 
obtaining the highest vacuum possible under given 
conditions, is a serious matter, and with fracttonal- 
load stations it may be more economical to work with 
a somewhat lower., vacuum'; with a base-load station, 
however, the highes't vacuum will mean the greatest 
economy. ». . * 

Respecting condensing auxiliaries, the requir|giJlent 
of liigh vacuum has brought about many improvements' 
in the apparatus used for extracting the air from the 
condensing system. Probably the most popular* of 
these extractors is the multi-ejector, which, compared 
with other methods, offers the advantage of oimplicity* 
and also economy of working when the "wastp heat 
can be efficiently included in the station heat balance. 
Depending upon, the condition of circulating water and 
feed-w^ater supply, it is becoming the practice to 
duplicate the condensate and other pumps, usually 
having each set from 76 per cent to 100 per cent of 
full capacity. Practice also tends more and more 
towards the use of motor-driven amdiiaries, notwith¬ 
standing that many engineers consider steam-driven 
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au^iliarie&\to be more reliable. The electrio. drive has 
the advantages of Sower first cost, more adaptability, 
jnd also greater economy, that is, when the waste 
heat from the steam drive cannot be fully utilized. 
Further,^ it may be considered to be equally reliable, 
particularly whbre motors are duplicated ^n the 
same drive and supplied wit!i energy from different 

sources. ' 

% % 

As regards the^systSms for auxiliary supply, house 
turbd-sets generalia^ alternating- or direct-cuirent 
ehergy, as the case^ay be^ are now adopted in many 
stakons, in some cases tljp whole of the auxiliary supply 
being obtained from two or mo:q,e house sets. In other 
c^es on^ set is in use in parallel with the main busbars 
through transformers, and so interconnected that in 
case of trouble on the main system the auxiliary supply 
IS automatically thrown on to the house sets. This 
IS a move in the direction of improved efficiency, but 
po^ibly at the sacrifice of some reliability. To obtain 
stall greater effciency, however, the tendency is to 
dispense with house sets and to take the supply from an 
auxiliary ma<ffine on the main generator shaft, with 
a stand-by supply through transformers or converting 
plant, as the case may be. 

Power station apparatus for controlling large amounts 
of energy effciently and safely is undergoing almost 
constant change in design, owng to the increasing 
capacity and voltage of the plant and equipment now 
employed,. The more general interconnection of large 
stations IS now a factor to be'^taken into account, for 
the switchgear is tfius liable to be called upon to deal 
wth shcr^circuit currents of enormous value, notwith¬ 
standing the finuting effect of reactors which in many 
cases are lntrod^ced betwe^en sections of^the busbare 
^ other points in the system. * 

The practice of direct cwmecting the generators to 
step-up taansformers, i.e. forming one unit, with 
ccmtrol ap^ratus on the extra-high-voltage side, which 
may be at 33 000, 46 000 or even 66 000 volts, has brought 
about the most notable advance in switchgear design 

circuit-breakers now^in 
use at 33 000 volts, for which is claimed a rupturing 
^pacity up to 1^ million kVA, but this is. of course^ 
an estamated figure only. In order to isolate the control 
apparatus to the greatest possible extent, it is now 
the switch and transformer house 

Ws are of ver^ 
considerable dimensions, for the space required for tZ 

33 000-volts is something 
pp ciable, as, apart from the necessary spacing of 
usbars, etc., ^there must be accessibility to all Mxts 
or-’infection and testing purposes, and ready ^th- 
ffrawal of oil switches and other details. SuSi gear 
nosSr electric remote control from some central 
forS^r^' solenoid or motor, usuaUy the 

ins^rS? ^ajority of stations in this country have 

relying for security 
against short-circmts by wide spacing of the live parte 

m an and enclosed in stoneware or brickwork cubiclef 
enclosed compound-fiUed type of gear 
is»finding considerable favour. This type h^certairilv • 
amongst its advantages,, that of robuSess and reduced 


space required, but the parts are not quite so accessible 
as wth the cellular type ,of gear.- Probably British 
en^neers will continue to install the most reliable 
switchgear available, but theife are man}'" stations in 
America, and a number on the Continent, where the 
switchgear lay-out does not include cubicles, and the 
only safeguards are rails placed round each circuit uillt. 
In this country we certainly go to the extreme limit, 
as regards special protection, to minimize danger to' 
life and to secure continuity of supply. Of course, the- 
Government regulations here are "much more stringent 
than those in force fci other countries. 

Otlier developments in switchgear design inclu(3e 
improved methods of mechanically orojlectribally inter¬ 
locking the oil switches and .ckcuit breakers with the 
isolating and selector switches, and of securing the 
latter against any possibility of being blown out. 
Improvements in the design and construction of current 
and potential transformers have given greater con¬ 
fidence in these details. It is now usual to include 
resistances in circuit with tlie latter to limit the current 
due to a fault. Modern practice does not include 
potential transformers in the main busbars, and small- 
ratio current transformers are not installed. 

The previous remarks as to the fullest advantage 
bemg taken for the protection of sw'itcligear in this 
country, also apply to the automatic i.solation of fanlt.s 
m generators, transformers and feeders, for British 
practice makes full use of the various protective systems 
available. No doubt such practice will continue until 
some revolution in plant design dispenses with their 
necessity. In other countries practice leans to the 
opposite extreme, for in the majority of cases the 
protective devices are of the simple-st kind. Several 
American undertaldngs are taking steps to ensure 
greater protection by such means, but owing to the 
size and complications of the systems the problem 
offers many difficulties. The necessity for electrically 
opemtang ^e switchgear has evolved supernumerary 
contaol. winch automatically indicates the existing 

fystem, as regards botli the generating 
and the dispatching of energy. 

In a,n address as tliis it is impossible to refer 
m any detad to a subject of such magnitude as power 
stetaon practice but it is hoped tliat sufficient has been 

Sfor? preset trend of development, 

to however, it may be of interest 

regarding present-day 
generating efficiencies, and those anticipated in the 

i^d'^W h 1 ° ® of higher stLm pressures 

and heat^alance refinements. The results .of power 

EWW? published by the 

are somewhat disappointing, 
efficiencyloes 

tS ma^L of ® very little improvement on 

^ P^'evious year. Further, the case for 
S of pressures is not helped by the fact chat 
some of the best results are from stations workim? 
wth comparatively low pressures and under no bettef 

efficiency is not the 
y factor in economical generation ; capital and main 
tenance costs are also of importance. biritliereT™ 
certainly emphasize the necessity for making every 
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effort to obtain increased thermal efficiency as a net 
advantage. 

The figures given by the Commissioners show that 
there are stations at present generating 1 kWh for 
13 000 B.Th.U.’s. of heat, and in America there are 
stations approaching completion where figures of 
IS 000 and even 12 000 B.Th.U.’s, equal to an overall 
efficiency ,of*24 per cent, and 28^ per cent respectively, 
" are mentioned, but to obtain the latter result some of 
-the plant will be required to operate at a steam pressure 
of probably not less^than 1 200 lb. per sq. in. 

These results will not be obtained by increasing the 
pressure and temperature ranges only, but also by 
reducing existing heat losses and by iniprovements in 
other directions. For instance, the operating efficiency 
of large present-day boiler plant, including superheater 
and stoker-fired furnace, may be .taken to be at least 
80 per cent, with coal of approximately 10 600 B.Th.U.’s. 


• • 

It is maintained, that an increase of 2 per* cent can 
be obtained with pulverized-coal ^firing, unfler similar 
working conditions. * ** 

Turbo-generator ^eftm consumptions have beeil 
reduced to 10 lb. per kWh, including the auxiliaries, 
and ai? efficiency ratio of 77 per cent, incliWing the 
generator, can be obtairfcd. Ijuprovements jiow pend¬ 
ing in turbine construction will, it is anticipated, lead 
to an increased efficiency ratic« "tfirngs are moving 
rapidly in these times, and we may fealize sooner‘than 
expected the possibility of produCflig 1 kWh for,^say, 
IJ lb. of inferior coal. ^ , , 

British engineers and^ manufacturers of plant will 
not be behind those of 8ther countries in their endeavour 
to achieve the last word in economy, and so to cheapen 
the production of power as to place the industries of 
our Empire in a position to meet all competition in 
the markets of the world. 


NORTH ]VtfDLAND CSNTRE r CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS 

By Major H. Bell, Member. 

(Abstract of Address ddiveved at Leeds, 13/A November, 1Q2Z.) 


no period in the hi^oiy of tins Centre, in conundn 
jinth that of the Empire, have greater problems arisen 
than thqpe which face us at the present time, and it 
with the conviction that we, as a territorial unit 
of the parent Institution and members of an increasingly 
important section of the community, will play our 
part successfully and with advantage to others, 
that I look with •equanimity upon the approaching 

I ieel I shall be voicing the thoughts of the whole 
of the membeil-ship of the Centre when I suggest that 
me events of the pa,st rhohth are such as to indicate 
that broad changes in fiscal policy are likely to take 
effect at no very distant date and, although' fully 
rea^mg that within the precincts of the Institution 

Vi.—^ which anything in the nature of 

a pohtical controversy should arise, I am tempted to 
offer a few observations on'this subject in the hope 
that they will pnable us to envisage mdre correctly 
any charge which, may come abou« and the more 
rejwlily adapt ourselves to such change.' ' 

oft-heard cry that tlie 
ntish electrical, industry,^ then relativ^y sihall in 
I)oint of ^pital invested, was stifled by reason of foreian 
coi^etition, but In the ranksw of our profession this 
Dehef was naturally not unanimous ; I say “ naturally " 
bicause the electrical indilstry. more than any other 
embraces so mde a field of operation that whilst 
development IS taking place in some of its branches 
depression might easily exist in others. - 
Assigning that a change in fiscal policy is about 

justified in speculating as to its 

S- t as a body, arid I take 

It that I shall encounter few.assentients when I suggest 
that at any rate the immediate effect of any such change 
mustibe beneficial and that there will at once be a 
gre^y increased, demand within the Empire for British 
manufactures. To supply these.-successfullv 
it-will be at once conceded that they must be the equal 

compbtit^ ' superior in eveiy way to, those of all 

• J^® f^®at w, however harmful its effect, certainly 
achieved one thmgin thatit stimulated in other countries 
collateyaUy ^th our own, an intense scientific develop¬ 
ment in w^ch electricity invariably figured in the 
vanguard, this stimulus being in some cases the result 
1 necessity and in others of enhanced opportunity 
matever the cause, however, it will be p£ent that 
ff we are to achieve the superiority of which I have 
just spoken we must leave no. stone unturned to ensure 

sense equipped to meet these 
altered and more scientific conditions. •; 

f ■ ^ ■ ' 


The burthen of rny foregoing remarks may be briefly 
summed up by saying that in the future it will ^e 
doubly incumbent upon us, aS an i:Jnport‘ant branch 
of an Institution to which the-'peoples of tliis Empire 
are daily turning vdth increasing dependence ahd 
esteem, to apply ourselves with all our vigour and 
•energy to tliose-problems in coimection with our internal 
economy which will tend to increase our .sphere of 

utihty, our efficiency, and the goodwill of Others 
towards us. , • ■ 

As one of the principal factors in the attainment 
of these ideals, I should like to refer to the time-worn 
tlwme of the infusion of new blood into the Institution, 
A^r five years of hostilities, with, their attendant 
partial disorganization of educationaT effort, bnd after 
a further five years of industrial dislocation, the 
steady influx into the Institution of the requisite 
number of adequately educated students has naturally 
been somewhat disturbed. It behoves us to ensure 
as far as possible that this state-of affairs is remedied 
entrant into the local ranks of the 
electrical profession, if his educational qualifications 
are appropnate, shall contemporaneously become a 
student of our parent Institution and an active partici¬ 
pant at the meetings of tliis Centre. He will of necessity 
oifly develop into the latter if the suitable germinating 
influences m the shape- of goodwill, sympathy and 
enthusiasm are apparent in the attitude of his older 

encouraged • to look upon the 
Institution as Ins Alma Mater to which he can at all 
times go for technical assistance and advancement' 
profe^ional guidance and happy associations. 

It IS, of course, impossible materially to assess the 
advantages to be derived by an intending entrant 

^® Institntion. In order to"achieve 
ae highest Ideal and-the greatest' degree of esprit 
dfe cops such material advantages should theoretically 
_ e ml and I think that, with regard to tlie infusion 
of new and suitable blood, broad success will come 
^he more .readily if both intending candidate Td 
spopor clearly envisage this desirable principle 
•Ibis ptremely gratifying to be able to state, by reason 
^ Ike happy relationsliip existent between the North 
Mi^and Centre and the two Universities more im- 
m^ately concerned—due largely to the co-operation 

and_ enthusiasm of the respective facultie.s_^that tlie 

Students'Sectip of this Centre is to-day really 
but m^pew of the increased electricri dev^^Ints 
which I have ventured tb foreshadow earUer ancf which 
we have every right to expect, tliis is not of iLlf 
enoug^ and we must, by all legitimate meams, contrive 
that the inteUectual activities ^f the younger classes 
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are fostered to a degree which will ensure at all times 
a personnel adequate in every sense to meet the in¬ 
creased responsibilities which axe destined to devolve 
upon the Institution, c. 

^Turning to a general review of electrical progress 
as more especially affecting this particular Centre, 
w€ are fortunately able to record that in spite of an 
unprecedentedly long and severe‘'period of industrial 
<• depression, the electrical industry has escaped more 
lightly than is, generally speaking, the case in other 
trades. The reason xor this is difficult to determine, 
unless possibly it is due to thei^fillip which has un¬ 
doubtedly been given to domestic usage by reason of 
the greater; stai^ard of comfort now demanded by 
the public. The electrical industry is to-day so highly 
specialized that we each understand comparatively 
little of tlie others’ pursuits and activities, but it is 
correct to say that the electricity supply industry 
m,ay be looked upon as a barometer showing the con¬ 
dition of the trade generally. 

It will be well within the minds of most of the members 
that specific and highly detailed information is now 
available in the shape of the Annual Report of the 
Electricity Commissioners, which report has been 
available for the past three years, and I make no apology 
for drawihg your attention to several interesting facts 
revealed on perusal of the recently published Third 
Report. 

One of the primary objects of the setting up of the 
Commission under the Electricity Acts of 1919 and 1922 
was the formation of Central Authorities for the achieve¬ 
ment of the cheaper produci?on and more complete 
and penetrating distribution of electricity to all who 
desire to make use of it. The report in question brings 
to light the fact that such bodies have already been 
set up in 16 of the most important areas of the Kingdom. 
For the year under review 12 of these areas produced 
over half the total energy generated by public service 
corporations in the country, equivalent to approximately 
3 000 million units. The total production of all under¬ 
takings for the year shows an increase of 17j per cent 
over the previous year. 

It will be obvious that the reorganization of the varioxis 
undertakings concerned, following upon the more 
precise delimitation' of their areas of supply, has 
resulted^ in a largely increased installation of generating 
and ancillary plant amounting for the year to over 
400 000 kilowatts, as compared with 170 000 kilowatts 
for^ the previous year, .the to^al increase during the 
period sinpe the setting ,up of the Commission 
to the stupendous total of l| million: kilowatts. These 
additions, translated into monetary value, which of 
necessity is what more, immediately concerns us, re- 
present*'an e:Spenditure of £26 000 000. 

The foregoing figures are sufficient to demonstrate 
that the Electricity Acts of I 919 and 1922> although 
the*subject of serious contention in their passage through 
Parliament, have resulted in very real and inestimable 
benefit to the electrical industry as a whole. Further 
perusal of the report shows that there are now existing 
m the country at least three public service plante 
producing over 200 -nullion units annually, and six 
plants producing over ^alf this figure. 


My objept in drawing attention to these few salient 
facts is to endeavour to show that- Great Hritain fias 
" electrically ” awakened and is ifow taking a place 
commensurate with ^ Ifer commercial greatness. It 
vifill be a matter of general interest and satisfaction to 
all thaC the efforts of tlie Commissioners lijfVe been 
successful in achieving Sn appreciably greater degree 
of standardization of ‘voltage—^the absence of which 
has hitherto done much to hampef^’and restrict the 
general development of the industry. 

In passing, also, I am prompted t6 clraw your attention 
to the steady but persist^>{it ^ncre^^e in transmission 
pressures, a matter of paramount importance in con¬ 
nection with the cheap distribution of electricity. A 
pressure of 33 000 volts seems to have become recognized 
as a standard transmission voltage, no fewer than eigh*t 
undertakings having carried out developments at 
tills pressure during 1922-3, and it is further interesting 
to note tliat there already existSr pne underground 
system operating successfully at 66 000 volts. 

With regard to the conservation of fuel, abont which 
so much has been written since the closing stages of 
the war, it is gratifying to find that, due to a variety* 
of causes, not the least of which has been the centraliza¬ 
tion of generation, tliere is a steady and persistent 
decrease in the amount of fuel required to produce 
a unit, corresponding to a drop of approximately 10 
per cent for each of the past two yems. The actual 
saving in this item last year over tlie preceding year 
amounted to more than £600 000. I have pleasure in 
Rawing yom attention to the fact that' our Sub-Centre 
includes in its area two undertakings which*‘Cpnjointly 
figure as second in the national list- of miinimum fuel 
consuroptionc. In point of fuel economy, the British 
supply^ industry compares ''extremely'" favourably "with 
its traLnsatlantic neighboujj, operating as the latter 
does on a scale of so much greater magnituder 
After careful consideration of the foregoing facjjs; 
taken in the aggregate I feel sure there will be little 
difference of opinion amongst us that in spite of the 
abnormal trade depression exi.stent tliroughout the 
Kingdom, no matter what the cause, our ii^dusCry 
has escaped in a large.measure its ill effects. 

I am somewhat loth, after the above remar^is, to< 
strike a minor key, but I should 4ike to offer a few 
observations on the topic ^of electric street traction. 

It will, I know,, be' a matter for common regret that the 
development which has been so obvious afl.d insistent 
in nearly all other- branches of the industry hase un¬ 
fortunately passed by the door of the street trailiway, 
^d I suppose I shall not engender any dissent when 
I suggest that there is little difference between 4:he 
electrize tramcar of to-day and that of two decades ago. 
Contemporaneously witli this dormancy pthpr means* 
have improved at so phenonsenal a rate 
ttat opinion to-day is very divided as to whether the 
ixanac r, as we at.present understand it, will not evanesce 
like Its predecessors the horse jtrani and the steam tram, 
or be relegated to the comparative obscurity of our 
provincial towns. Unfortunately, this is the 
tteatment which has been already meted out to it . 
to a considerable extent in the United States, and the 
growmg dismclinatiott of street authorities in this 
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country to give additional wayleave facilities would seem 
indicate that etoUar defection may take’place ^ 
•th J r P®^spdbtive. it would be difficult to diagnose 

steLfcS Tf unpopularity ofthe 

? probably the absence of progression 
* Iiave •previously indicated is the dc?ffinating 
influence^ coupled alsa lyith thte fact that traffic problems 
• are now becoming so acute in even the smallest of 
owns that therft*is Isterally no room left for it. With 
commendable coomerdal spirit most of the large tram- 
*hX reaUzed the inevitable and 

the improvement wliich 

iSult^r/+r of locomotion, with the 

vtr+TA r possibly tile country is the gainer. 

•Ihl T industry and contemporaneity 

this Institution are, to some extent, the losers. 

I cannot help feeling personalty that there is probably 

Jll Siyen concentration 

f fought and^gw energy in its development, there is 

II ample possibility for improvement in the trolley 
^ which would at ^y rate place it on a more equ^ 

oting, in pomt of speed and noiselessness, with its 

interesting speculation 
m t^ connection is as to whether the present relative 

in its wake 

very real advantages in the way of a more intimate 
Msoci^on between the electrical and the automobile 
mdustnes through the medium of the " electrobus " in 
one form or another, and I do no^ tliink that by any 

^eans the last word has beem heard in connection with 
this type of Vfeliicle. ^ 

P^^Sress in street 

-tmctioH the* star of railway electrification appears to 
in the ascendant, and signs are not->wan^ing that 
not only is electncity to ’take its natural place in the 
operation of all. of our c^enser suburban linefe where, 
of cour^, Its success is well assured, but that additionally 
in thisprqyerbially conservative island of ours, main-line 


development is being planned and will be put into 
effect at no distant date. 

Closely allied to locomofion is the problem of electric 
ship propulsion and it is rather a matter for regret to 
have to record the fact that, due to the extraorffinarily 
depressed state of maritime transport, there has been, 
mth certain few exceptions, little real progress^ in 
tms country sined' the cessation of hostilities. The 
United States, on the other hand, due possibly to the 
encouragement derived from the construction of the 
New Mexico » and her sister^ » dreadnoughts.” h^ 
apphed the experience gained thereby to a number 
of mercantile vessels. It is satisfactory to note. howe\‘^r 
despite the tremendous activities ofsChe Lkiited States 
Sffipping Corporation during the war and the impetus 
which these naturally gave to marine design and progijess 
in that couiitry. that the last three electrically propelled 
vessels sailing under the American flag w^ere built 
engined and electrically equipped entirely in this 
country. 

I feel that my remarks would be incomplete if before 
closing I made no allusion to the forthcoming British 
Empire Exliibition to be held at Wembley, commencing 

is evidence on every hand 
that the electrical industry is fully alive to the desir- 
ability of being represented in a manner befitting its 
Resent importance, nearly all sections being represented 
through one or other appropriate organizations. It 
only behoves us tlierefore individually to do all im 
our power by our presence and in all other possible 
wa 3 rs to assist towards the success of this great effort 
admirably and opportunely conceived by the Mother 
Country and her Dominions. 

Finally, in common with all my predecessors I ask 
your material support for the Benevolent Fund of the 
Institution. At no period of its existence has the 
fund been more inadequate than it is to-day to meet 
the very real necessities arising. 
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SCOTTISH CENTRE: CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 
By R. B. Mitchell, Member. 

THE ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BUSINESS AND ITS FUTURE.'’ 


^ (Abstract of Address delivered at 
Development. 

The scop^of this subject is so very wide that it is im¬ 
possible to consid^ it in all its bearings at one meeting. 
To touch briefly upon sonie of the vast possibilities which 
lieTiefore us in this sphere of industrial activity may 
be of interest. . 

It is, I think, realized by only a few that we in this 
country lag considerably behind America in so far 
as the uses of electricity are concerned. In Chicago, 
for instance, a state of development has been reached 
in which the demand is 700 units per head of the popula¬ 
tion. We in Glasgow have only attained to 130 units 
per head, and only very few undertakings in the country 
have gone-beyond this figure. 


Chicago [] 
Glasgow I 


Glasgow, 13iA November, 1923.) • • 

• * 

expansion at a rapid rate^diijing the years of wtir. 
In the year following, ^ame a rapid falling-off, and, 
in the current year, a turn for the better. , 

The curves of output and maximum demand iq, 
Glaspw during the years 1916-1923 (.see Fig. 2) may, 

I think, be taken as typical of the experience of the 
majority of similar undertakings throughout the country. 
If the curves of output from montli*t« month during 
the past four years are followed (see Fig. 3), the rise 
and fall and again the steady recovery will be seen 
in a more marked degree, in spite of the Met that trade 
is still very bad and unemployment general. It will * 
be noted that for the first months of the present year, 
beginning on the 1st June, the output e.xceed.s that 
of 1920—21, the boom year. 

If the experience in Glasgow reflects that of other* 
200- Output _ . Maximum, load I 


-S 140 F 


« loof 


80 « . 

ro.l 

60 3 • 

5o"S 

-S ' 
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Fig. 1. Comparative outputs of electricity. 

to trace the growth of the electricity 

iT to r ““‘T toe years, and compaS 

Jt by <rf carves with similar development in 

Glasgow teee Fig. I). It will be noted that Ir “long 
of years the line is on the horisontal, later on 
“ding upwards to the enormous outputs of the 

tooiS veryla^; 

ttafc the curve of development in this country will 
follow closely on the lines of those of the larse cifip« 

“ the o^ side, are boundless. 

ebU®^d*L“n ““**’"* tototoaam load W 
and flowed m an unusual degree In xirTia-F 
may be termed the " boom ” year of 19 ^ 0-21 
may be said to have ^ a? the^CX^sl^^; 


3^ 1^ 1^ I ™ # 

Fig. 2.—Annual output* and maximum load. 

undmt^gs, then ttose engaged in the husiuess of 
elTOtricity supply will require to set their houseLin 

order, so that when this flowing tide sets in it‘mav 
! be adequately coped with. ^ m it may 

Generating Stations * • 

atSLf liTg s“S“^ann" 

now to «view briefly the trend of presently de^o^ 

tte steam station nmT^^ftif e m’'Sr‘‘bM“ 2 
most: important share of the load ^ 

Of contmuing authoriti^ -in th^'dS^"tS" i:S? 
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but surely bring about the closing down of the small 
and uneconomical stations and the concentration of 
power generation indarge stations well placed as regards 
fuel and water supplies. Gesersilly it will be well 
umrth while to equip these large stations with the most 
emcient^plant obtainable. The load factors these 
stations will be mucl; better,than those obtaining at 
the preseilt day, and not initial cost but economy 
of operation—consiste^it with reliability—will be the 
first, essential. *, 

, Nowadays electrical engineers engaged in the design 
and lay-out of new*power itations or the extension of 
existing stations have tc^face problems more numerous 
and difficult than any ever bircountered in the past. 
In the boiler room the problems presented are fhe 


In the turbine room, the capacity and type of the 
turbine iriost suitable for local .requirements; tire 
electrical drive of the auKiliaries ;* the provision of 
duplicate or triplicate supplies from different sources 
for this auxiliary drive; the question of heat balance, 
which brings in the possible stage bleeding of turbine!?; 
the reheating of steam and the utilization of the heated 
air from generators, ©all call for serious ccmsideration. 

In the switch house, consideration has tcP be given 
to the question of switchgear to be adopted, whether 
of open or enclosed type, also the,voltage of generation® 
and transmission. 

In the boiler house the trend is towards larger aixl 
larger units, and it looks as if we may-arrive some day 
at the stage when one boiler only is installed per turbine 



high-pressure boiler and its combustion chamber, and 
the methods of firing (wl^etli^ by coal on travelling 
grate or other stokers, or by pulveiized fuel produced 
and buni^ in tliree or four different ways, or by gas 
including the methods used, for producing the 
gas) .• Then there is the system of ash* removal to* 
consider, whether by suction, by the simple direct 
method by means of wagons brought under the ash 
hoppers, or by pne or other of the new hydraulic methods. 

The u^ization of every possible heat unit in the 
flue gases ^as also to be striven after, and here there 
is the possible use of either economizers or air-preheaters, 
or both. The feed pumps may be either steam-driven 
or .electrically driven, or both types may be installed 
to be used as occasion requires for the maintenance of 
the heat balance. The feed water make-up, if obtained 
from a river or town supply, may require treatment 
"‘jjp make it suitable for boiler-feed purposesor, as an 
hitejnative,. the make-up inay be evaporated. . 


unit instead of three or four as at present. This arrange¬ 
ment may have some advantages, but it has obvious 
disadvantages. My own vie^ is that until load factors 
^e very much higher than they are at the present day 
It IS better to carry on with moderate-sized units. 

Again, we hear of very high steam preasures being 
experimented with, a figure as high as 3 200 Ib./sq. in. 
being mentioned. This very high pressure ds chosen 
because at that figure no heat is absorbed in the change 
from water to steam. The pressure of, the steam is 
reduced m posing from the boiler to 1 000 Ib./sq. in., 
^d passed into a high-pressure turbine, exhausting 
therefrom into another turbine of ordinary type at 
a pre^ure of 376 Ib./sq. in. This development has'not 
gone beyond the experimental stage, and no results 
are available. It marks a tremendous advance on 
present-day practice, but if put into use it does .not 
appear to nmke for the ease of mind of central station 
engmeem. Boiler makers anticipate ho difijculty in 
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providing boilers for these high pressures, but the valves 
and boiler mountings generally present a real difficulty, 
and much development is required if these appliances 
are to be brought into line with other parts of the plant. 

Increases in the efficiency of steam turbines may be 
looked for from increases, by stages, of pressures and 
temperatures to the highest figures possible. It has 
been stated that turbine designers anticipate no particular 
difficulty in designing machines for 1 200-1500 lb. per 
sq, in. This is a subject of great interest to engineers 
at the present time. ^ For these high-pressure machines 
two cylinders will undoubtedly be used, and in the 
lugh-pressure cylinders the parts will be small, with 
consequent safe|.y. 

'With the increase in steam pressures and temperatures, 
^^_I^®comes more and more essential to use pure water 
fcJr boiler make-up purposes. The present-day practice 
is strongly towards the provision of evaporators to 
ensure that the feed water is absolutely pure. 

We may look forward to the operation of aU large 
valves in power stations by hydraulic or electrical 
means. 

"WTiile boilers are increasing in size, so are stokem. 
Until recently a boiler of, say, 60 000 lb. per hour 
capacity was provided with three stokers of the travelling- 
grate type. The provision of two stokers, or even one, 
for a boiler of this size is now considered to be quite 
good practice. We read of a single travelling-grate 
stoke^ 24 ft. vdde by 18 ft. 3 in, long, being supplied 
fora boiler m the Calumet station of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago. It is stated that results 
from tins stoker have been very gratifying, an overall 
efficiency of 81 per cent for the boiler unit having been 
obtained over long periods. 


Gas-firing of Boilers. 

The firing of boilers in power stations by low-grade 
gas, produced as a by-product from coke ovens or 
smokeless-fuel processes, is. I believe, limited only by 

^ g^eat need of 

smokeless fuel m large cities, the use of which would 
help m some measure to solve the ever-present smoke 
problem, at any rate so far as the domestic chimney 
Glasgow. I am glad to say, is taking 
*e le^ m the consideration of this question, and a 
wmmittee of the Corporation is at the present time 
question of ways and means. The 
Electricity Committee has co-operated in agreeing to 
^e su(ffi gas as is available from the process^or boiler 

finng. at a price equivalent to the cost if ordinary coal 
were used direct, ^ 

A supply of gas from smokeless fuel or other processes 
sufficier^ for^e requirements of a large statir^S 

h ® of the plant wmS 

. .required for a station of, say, 100 000 kW 
capacity, which might consume in the orZ^ 
from 700 to 900 tons of coal per day. 
when it IS kept in mmd that the heat value of the gas 
IS only one^ourth that of the coal from wMch it^is 
produced apart altogether from ttT^e^on 

howve^^o'^^t°^ ^0 On a limited scale, 

however, the system is quite feasible, and T think it 


wll be agreed that the firing of boilers by^as is an 
ideal metfiod. 

Powdered Fue£. * ’ 

An alternative me&i(5d of boiler firing which is now- 
receiving more and more attention is that in which 
coal in^powdered form is used, the poii^der, mixed with 
its proper proportion of''air, beifig blown fr«m nozzles 
into th§ combustion chamber. Here ^e have a method 
quite different from that of g^-ffring^in that it is applic¬ 
able to stations of any size without ^j(&,terially increhsing 
the space required. ^ 

The cost of installation of jjjjlverizing plant is about 
equal to that of chain-grate stokers, but the cost of 
operation is necessarily greater. The quesijion then 
is; Does the improved efficiency of combustion—tlie 
possibility of using lower-grade and cheaper fuel, the 
flexibility of operation of which is undoubtod—of the 
pulverized fuel plant more than malce up for the increased 
cost of operation and maintenance*? It must not 
inj^e forgotten that up-to-date stokers with well-designed 
combustion chambers will bum efficiently the lowest 
grades of fuel. * 


Efficiencies of Power Stations. 

In the Annual Return issued recently by the Elec¬ 
tricity Commissioners, it is interesting to note that tlie 
highest thermal efficiency obtained by any station in 

16 representing 19 103 

B.Th.U.'s per unft delivered. This may be quite a 
creditable figure, but it c£n no doubt be greatly improved. 
The retium -^l be of great benefit Hi it only, serves to 
foster the spirit of emulation among engineers Jtnd staffs 
of stations in the various grades. ‘ * 

I th&k it is safe to preclict that thermal efficiencies 
of 25 ^er cent will before long be obtained. This 
figure will be arrived abbjrthe use of higher rore^ures 
and temperatures, preheating and bleeder feed-heating 
and a close study of heat balance. A thermtil efficient 
Of 25 per cent, representing 13 600 B.Th.U.'s per k'Wh 
P^icted for the 'Weymouth station of the Edison 
Electnc Company of Boston. U.S.A. The coal con¬ 
sumption m this case will be less than 1 lb. pef kWh 

«sed is 14 400 

B.lh.U. s per lb. # 

^ not everything; it is the total 
^ivered at the consumera’ terminals 
wtoch IS the real criterion. Reliability, capital charges, 

accouS^^ maintenance costs, must be* taken* into 
ccount. Ifie day may come when these factdm'wiU 
be included m the Commissioners’ Reports, find the 
usefulness of the Reports thereby very much increased. 

Air Preheaters. 

^ It is essen^ nowadays to utilize iael,\on account 
effiSnr^ Its value as a national asset, in the most 

Irith the view to 
^ economy, attention is being directed 

to stack^ toperatnre, and the possibility of ramvering 

would otherwise be wasted. , 

, I air, preheated to a modiate de»ee 

before It enters the furnace, is a good thing, as t^ 
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will not only be the saving in heat, but also combustion 
will be iiiiproved %ud it will be possible to' bum low- 
^ade fuels efficiently. It is argued that an increase 
in the furnace temperature gesieillly increases the rate 
of radiant heat transfer to all boiler surfaces exposed 
to the (firect rays of the fire. If sufficient boile 5 surface 
is exposed, a greater* proportion of the heat from the 
coal is absorbed as radiant heat»with preheated air than 
is the case withdUt preheating. Under such cohditions, 
less'heat remains «to be absorbed by convection an4 the 
£u^gas temperatufeS) are lowered. 


with the different systems of operation. One of tlie 
questions to be settled was the relative efficiencies of 
driving auxiliaries (1) by steam, aiid (2) by electricity. 
At Dalmamock the auxiliaries have electric motor 
drive, and these can be supplied either from (i) house 
turbo-alternators exhausting into contact heaters, 'or 
(ii) {a) works transformers or (6) unit transformers on 
each alternator. ^ ^ 

A series of tests was carried out recently to obtain 
infomiation on this point, with interesting results? 
Turbine designers usually maintain that the housB 


In other words, the 

i>almamQck ?ower Station : Companion of two Methods (A and B) o/ Running Auxiliaries. 


AverageToad, kW. 

Steam pressure, Ib./sq. in. 

Steam temperati^^e, “ F. 

Vacuum at exhaust flange (bar. 30 in.), in. Hg, 
Temperature at exhaust, ° F. 

Condensate ffemperature:— 

At condenser, " F. 

At heater outlet, “ F. .. .. 

Circulating water:— 

Inlet temperature, ® F. ,. .. 

Outlet temperature, “ F. 

Total auxiliary consumption, kW .. 

Aux. copsumption.x 100 * * 

-"Total output-■' 

Steam pgr unit generated, turbine, lb? 

. Steam per ujjit generated, overall, lb. 

Coal per unit generated, lb. 

Heat units per ttnit generaied, B.Th.U. ’s ^ ’ 

. Co^ per unit delivered, lb. 

H^t units per unit deliveftd,'®.Th.U.’s .. * 

Calorific value of coal, as fired, B.Th.U.'s. ^. 
^Boiler ro<3m efficiency, per cent .. 

Turbine room efficiency, per cent .. ., 

Overall efficiency 

•• Per unit generated, per cent .. 

Per unit delivered, per cent 

-• ^ ■ 

Conditions of tesf• 


Method A 

^ Method B 

16 489 

17 109 

268 

268 

770 

758 

29-076 

29-145 

84 

83 

66-6 

55 

99 

123 

49 

49 

59 

69 

596 

723 

3-62 

4-2 

9-91 

9-9 

10-55 

10-77 

1-72 

1-684 

17 358 

17 396 

1-78 

1-76 

17 964 

18 077 

10 092 

10 330 

80-79 

79-79 

26-92 

26-44 

19-64 

19-6 

19-00 

18-86 


• ^ "VVit^.ajixiliaries driy^ from a unit transformer connected directly to the alternator, the air pump beinc 

Tj *^® ®^aiisting into feed heater. Electrical feed tTump. P- P S 

* B—Wiffi^auxm^ driven from SmaU house turbine exhausting into feed heater, tlie air pump being of the 

. beblanc l^e; Steam’feed pump. ® • 


total heat transfer will be increased, and the boiler 
efficiency will be further improved by the use of pre¬ 
heated air. In view of this argument it seems likely, 
that air heaths, afong with economizers, ,to ensure 
tlmt Stacie temperatures lyill not be mtich above 300° F., 
wfll come into general use!^ The difficulties arising with 
brickwork, etc., in combustion chambers when air is pre¬ 
heated to a v^ high degree, say when economizers are 
dispensed with altogether, have not so far been overcome. 

• Power :^TATioN Auxiliaries. 

At Balmamock, the turbm^^^ Was, modified 

in several directions; so that experience could be obtained 


turbine method is the more efficient one. The test I 
am about to describe does not bear out this “^iontentiott. 
The method of conducting the tests was to isolate one 
turbine unit and three boilers from the rer^minder of 
ffie station, and operate the turbine first with its auxr 
iliaries driven from a unit transformer connected directly 
to the alternator, the air pump being of the steam ejector 
type exhausting into feed heater; and secondly, with 
&e auxiliaries driven from a small house turbine ex¬ 
hausting into feed heater, the air pump being of the 
Leblanc t 3 qpe. 

^be tiyo different systems are referred to as “A" 

and /' B - ^ in the table. In the first case an electrically 
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driven feed pump was used, while in the second a steam- 

operation for the boiler feed. It 

efficiencies obtained are 
ptdetically identical in both cases, so that in this respect 

- transformer scheme is thoroughly 

justified. The separate drive for the auxiliaries has, 
ho\wever. a great advantage during fault conditions or 
when the station is suddenly overloaded, as in these 
phses the sfieed of the auxiliary motors can readfiy be 
mamtamed. whereas with the unit transformer system 
the speed must fall wHh the drop in frequency of the 
mam machmes. 


Safe OPERfrioN noF Large Power Supply Systems. 

The parallel operation Of all plant is the ideal method 
from a standpoint of efficiency, and if automatic pro¬ 
tective gear could be entirely depended on there would 
e no meed to adopt any other system of operation 
It is.^however, impossible to avoid occasional short- 
circuite between phases, and when these occur the 
electric^ and mechanical stresses are liable to cause 
serious fadures of apparatus such as oil switches, and in 
this .^y bring about dislocation of the system. With 

complete interconnection the re-establishment of the 
supply aft^ a serious fault is also difficult. The use of 
reactances to limit short-circuit currents has been widely 
spok^ of. but the remedy is in all cases expensive and 

26-period systems 
hardly practicable. Experience in Glasgow has^own 

substation oil 

are capable of rupturing the short-circuit 
SS r X. therefore been arranged 

QArf tiusbars at the power station will be 

sectionahzed. so as to keep the maximum short-circuit 

addition, the 6 OOO-volt 

definite net¬ 
works each of approximately 20 000 kW capacity the 

t^'^^Srous to the feeder and cLtrihitiou 
5^Sg “ ^ convenient in low-tension 


period. I believe that a great deal of business will be 
done in the future on these lines, and it will all hdlp 
towards the lowering of the rates rft-which electricity 
can be sold. • • • 

Domestic Load. 

The encouragement of t^e use of electricity in dwelling 
houses for purposes other thafi lighting, or-in other 
words the development of the domestic load.” is 
another ma,tter ripe for the serious consideration of the 
simply engineer. It is now being ^ven the attention 
which it has all along thoroughly dsserved. It Should* 
not need reiteration here tfiatsthe domestic load i^ a 
desirable one. if only ^or its stability. It is much 
more stable than the industrial load which fluctuates 
with the state of trade. People have to cook their, 
food and warm their houses irrespective of trade con¬ 
ations. Not only cooking and heating but also water 
heating in bulk can be catered for. There is a very 
toge business to be done in domesficf water heating 
Of course the rate of charge must be low. but I maintain 
that a very low rate can be quoted for this business 
and a profit obtained. I have always Ijeen a keen 
believer in the possibilities of the domestic load, and * 
I consider that the time has now arrived when domestic 
load problems are weU worthy of consideration hot 
only by ®ngin®®rs in charge of undertaldngs but bv 
the Institution as well. The Electrical Development 
Association is domg^ery valuable work in the encourage¬ 
ment of domestic propaganda, and is well worthy of 
the support now being extended to it by manufacturers, 
contractors and supply undertakings.* 


Load Factor. 

J'nprovHnent olload factor is all-important and 
supply esgmeeis will bo forced to take advantage of 
every opportunity of brin^g tins about. C^dXns 
obtomg m post-wax years have been all against the 
attamment of good lOad-factor figures. The diL^! 

tinuance of night-shift working due to dull trade the 
tS^J and the introduction of summer 

time, have all helped to reduce load factora. In mv 

not be content simply to wait 
S attempt, to stimulate the use 

of all appliances which will consume energy during the 

one.by ffie heating of water during the night for use 
uring the next day, and in business premises by heat 

for +h ^ rates would be given 

Mbbto restricted hours, and the^nly 

Mralty to be surmounted would be to ensure that 
tha current would be used only within the rSS 


, • Domestic Supplies. • 

FromPan analysis of domSstic consumers’ accounts 

r^vefiue from*these consunmr^ 
where lighting only is installed may be incriasSd fr?m 

hating “pW.'”' ann 

®°”^® 25 years ago-^ 

that electncrty is expensive and is only for the wealthy— 

dies hard. The selling staffs of supply undertakinas^* 
this objection raised by people wS 
experience of the use of electricity. 
Even the consumer of some experience Is slow in realizing 
th^ in using electricity for dboking and heating he is 
cutog out other e3?penses. e.g. for coal, gas, firfwood. 
etc., which amount to a considerable sum w^en taken 
over a pmod,of. say. 12 montHs. and he is vei^y S 
o grumble when the electricity accounts axe rendeiS 

even while fully appreciating the benefits of the electric 
service. , 

domestic 

electricity, It is apparent that there is to be a*general 
adoption of tile two-part tariff, viz. a fixed ch*ge based 

rooi^^ capacity or number of 

rooms in dwellmg houses, and a running charge per 

umt used To be attractive, th^ running charge should 
of ^ possible limit, even at the expense 

91 the ffxed charge. Consumers naturally think in 
tos of tile running charge, and the lower this is the 
more inclined they are to use electriOity freely. It is* 
o y right that the two-part tariff should be offered 
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as ah aitemative to another tariff which ^should suit 
the squall or the moderate user. 

•, . mind, h ^:ariff for the small user should aggAs s 

him at a certain number of'*u3its—equivalent to his 
lighting consurnption—at the ordinary rates for lighting, 
.and air units dver this quantity at a much ItfVer rate 
New coi^umers wouJd^nd this rate fair and equitable 
^d they would^ gradually extend their use of electricity 
in the home to^a grdhter and greater extent, until the 
day arrived wheif they would find it profitable to change 
»to^the two-part mitiff. On both of these tariffs, one 
meter onl^ is necessary^ U is time that the duplication 
of meters in private houses, ^d in many other premises 
as welh should be abolished. * 

^ To develop this domestic load, it is necessary that 
every facility to use the supply should he placed in the 
way of the consumer. If he is unable or unwilling to 
purchase outright the heavier appliances, then these 
should be hired to him—at all events those appliances 
whi(^ are fairly large current-consumers; I refer more 
particularly to cookers and fires. From my own ex¬ 
perience, I know that there is a great and ever-increasing 
demand for electric cooldng and heating appliances on 
hire. It is rather astonishmg that even in the case of 
fires, which can be purchased for very moderate sums, 
people for the most part prefer to hire. Probably the 
explanation is that if tlie hire charge includes the in¬ 
stallation of the wiring and also the maintenance of the 
heating elements—as it ought to 4o-^the consumer is 
relieved of a deal of worry and possible expense. 

I do not consid^ tliat it is sufficient^ having established 
suitable Trates—and also, it may be, hiring' schemes— 
to wait on Thisiness coming in. Propaganda without a 
suitable rate fg useless, but, given thi^ advantage, a 
reasonable propaganda will bring in business inPa much 
mjjre satisfactoiy way. Jin ,,Glasgow recently, within 
the sp^ce-of a fortnight at a demonstration of electric 
cooking and heating appliances held in one of the new 
housing areas, 166 fires, and 38 cookers were hired to 
residents in that area. This was accomplished by means 
of a circular letter addressed to each house, inviting the 
people to come to see the demonstration. Later on, at a 
housing and healtli exhibition held in.this city, orders for 
the*hire of 258 fires and 62 cookers were received within 
three weeks. TKese results are, in my opinion, very 
satisfactory, and show v/hat can be done by mAnns of 
a little publicity. * 

livery ^opportunity should be taken to bring to the 
nfttree of the public the benefits to be obtained by the 
use of electricity in tlie home. In some large towns it 
may be necessary to go further than the hiring of appli¬ 
ances. In this city, for instance, there are 260 000 
dwelling houses. Of this number only 14 000 have 
electno lighting installed, arid the great majority of 
dwellings'* are not owned but only rented by the occu¬ 
pants. It seems to nae that the only hopeful means of 
taking in this class of property is for the supply under¬ 
taking to inaugurate a scheme of wiring on hire or hire- 
purchase terms. 

In municipal undertaldhgs particularly, I believe that 
this sugg&tion might well be adopted.. 

» It has already been stated by others tha;t the domestic 
load is an '' off-pealc ” load, and, on this account, very 


favourable rates can be quoted for domestic supplies. 
My own experience bears out this contention, and goes 
to show that the proportion of this load which comes 
on at pealc time is very smalL and may be put at fropi 
five to ten per cent of the connected load. In addition 
to this, the diversity of use is very high, and connections 
may be made freely within limits wthout fear of o^er^ 
loading distributors^ 

The factors applicable to the domestic load make it 
apparent that the capital charges—on the generating 
plant on account of its being mostly off-peak and on 
mains because of the high diversity factor—on units 
used must be very low, and therefore the undertals^g 
can afford to charge low rates and stil],be sure of realizing 
a profit. It may be argued that in suburban districts 
the houses are sometimes wideiy apart, and to introcj^UCB 
the supply may be considered hopeless on account of 
the small return to be expected per yard of distributor 
laid. While this may have been so when lighting only 
had to be considered, I maintain that nowadays the 
situation has completely changed, due entirely to; the 
possible other uses of electricity in the home. From; a 
scrutmy of actual accounts it is clear that the “ other 
uses of electricity in dwelling houses increase the 
consumption in the majority of cases from 8 to 30 
times and, as already stated, the revenue from 5 to ,6 
times that for lighting only. 

Battery Vehicles. i.; 

The value of electric battery vehicles to power supply 
undertakings is not fully appreciated. The load Is 
entirely an off-peak one and if even half of the ho^'e 
feahsport work could be transferred to battery vehicles, 
it would represent an enormous amount of busings. 
American supply undertakings have been much more 
progressive in this respect and at least 16 000 ro^ 
battery vehicles are in operation in the United States. 
It should be noted that the electric battery vehicle! ^s 
restively much more expensive in America thatf in 
this country. In America one can obtain 12 Fqrd 
cars for the price of one electric vehicle, whereas in 
ttis country only 6 could be obtained. The Ford' car 
is not generally accepted as a unit of currency, but it 
may serve to drive home the fact that the* electric 
battery vehicle has made progress in America against 
even stronger opposition than it encounters "here. In 
addition, the cost of petrol is much lower in America 
than in this country, while the cost of electricity is 
approximately the same. My own experience with 
good makes of battery vehicles has been ve:^ satisfactory 
and a life of 20 years (or say 200 000 mile^ with verj>- 
small repair charges should easily be attained.' Batteries, 
too, are now ^eatly improved, but it seems to me that 
it really lies with the battery makers to”'decide whether 
or not the electric vehicle shall make real progress here. 


Welfare. 

I cannot conclude this address without referring in 
a few words to the subject of welfare in industry, a 
subject so cloSely affecting electricity supply under¬ 
takings. When the war broke out the cry was *' muni¬ 
tions.”. Men, women, boys ai;!d girls, who' had little or 
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sprang up. Their physical rnoraT”?"”- 
;™s of paramount irnpm^nce Th 
Wages of people required i-ho. mixed assem- 

fspeoially when they w^ 5“S of guides, 

infiuences. It was at thic +• 
did one of tfe ^esf Government 

iwar—they set in motion on '-i^mgs of the whole 

I hope is going to have an im ®^3,le a method which 
Welfare sthem^ luting influence. 

of looking after the human side S 

accual results of this enirii- ^-e j i^hese works. The 

were, I beMeve, ^rastonShinff ff^d fellowship 

better feeling coLTuted to ^ 

degree of efficiencyTbronl?'!^ ^ 

directors, managers grades, including 

into closer S Sid ^i^nak 

dispelled many false vivJiy I* 

showed even that disrinr kept men apart. It 

for the common good^a SDiri^oJ^%^® operating 

and glorifies all that h done I snetk^lny^ ^P?®^ 
of actual operation of WIiiVlAx, ^ ^ ^ experience 

woifem in-tf With 

iromiircC^fz^r,^;-^^-“‘i^^sLctious 

in the depaSTt r’d^i *°™ed 

Ttr^oTKr- »pr^ts: 

+K» 1 « grade, each consisting of five memhArc 
in an sections oH^rdepaftoenT'^S^^^ 

S^oAuora^^Tsi^mSSl dS'lhi'^^an^Ttoef 

committees being the superintendent orich secti^ 
Above these Committees again is a centrarrlJ^, 

nin^Sirrrr: 

r.TZun^«“' 

This scheme, as already stated, has been in operation 


are unqualified success. Che men 

SrivTd benefit^ which have beSn 

kZn Li ^ the working of the scUme, and take a 
A better ?^r denberations of the committees. * 

thi: th^ fr ^°d I am convinced 

hv A *be department is beiiig better done 

cJnL?y ®°^t®nted body of meit. All matters which 
annot be settled in sflb-committee are brought to a 
igher committee, and it is evideitce cSfthe good feeline- 

the tact ^d discretion of welfare supervisor One is 
founded at the varied nature of the problems which this 
official has to handle, and in his capacity asTgXwn 

that hrsh'^^ldTall-important 

wito SaL -f bas nothing to do 

Sppiy “ electricity 

^ 3’»3d:hing else. I recommend strongly 
from my own exnfiriAnAA +'k.«. x. . . ° 


from xxxxT else. I recommend strongly 

from my own experience, the establishment of sLh 
schemes as the one described, not only in electricitv 
co^nf^ ^ ^ other great industries throughout the 

materialistic poiS of vW 
only, but from the humanitarian as well 

taken^n^thy^^ii ^ fbmk, that an interest should be 
in tte welfare of the worker, not only durine his 
working honts but-^so in-his leisire time m eS! 
ployees Should be encouraged dnd helped in th*e estab- 
Of dnbs for the carrying on of the vnrions sports 

the pr . 

^tnaty supply is npw .vital to tiie prosoeritv of 

dnn^ + • It IS essentxai that everything should ba ' 

done to ensure its continuity. I 

dS Se «l™uiate one of the factors which 
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* By J. C. Christie, Associate Member. 

(Abstract of Address delivered at DimDEE, ll/7t October, 1923.) 


I* propose, to consider ^riSfty tlie origin and the merits 
of some of the units of measurement in common use. 
This is ^ subject upon which it*inight be thought that 
the last word had long since been said, but a little con¬ 
sideration will show that it has been handled in ^ 
unscientific manner and is far from being so simple anrl 
perfect as it might be. 

The first step j:owards a science of measurement was 
to learn to count, but our early ancestor found the purely 
abstract operation too much for his power of brain, so 
for a time he worked out his problems in concrete form 
Vith. stones and twigs. Later he learned to cut notches 
on the twigs, and so came to make those mgrTf-s 
which were the forerunners of our present numerals. 
Soon he began to feel the want of a counting mgr-Tiina 
ever ready by his side, and there, in the human hand, 
he found it. The hand was an instrument wonderfully 
adapted to those uses which Tiad hiliLerto been required 
of it. It was the outcome of a long period of develop¬ 
ment, and survived^as the fittest possible tool for grasping 
a stick or'^winging from a branch. Unfortunately, this 
instrument w2ls by no means equally suitable for its new 
purpose. It di4, fairly well imtil its owiaer gc?t so far 
as ten ; then, having no more fingers, a difficulty arose, 
and,our early mathematicisyn Iji^d to start agaii? at one. 

^ It was tjiercfore necessary to keep count of the number 
of compleiie tens; and so, in those far-off days, our 
notation was fixed upon a decimal basis. Here, at our 
very first step, we blundered badly. Certainly, had we 
chosen a scale of nine or of eleven in place of ten, tilings 
woul(^have been worse ; but, on the other hand, a scale 
based upon the number twelve would have been better, 
and,'i4n my ojpinion, the scale of eight would have been 
the best of aU. '* 

To make a change now*from the decimal scale is, I 
am afraid^ impracticable. It would mean a period of 
confiision .extending over a whole generation, and I 
fea^ that none who have passed school age would ever 
become thoroughly at home with a, new midtiplication 
table. All we can do then is to accept our notation 
M*it stands, S. decimal notation, and make the best of 
it. But we can never make the best of it so long as bur 
various scales of measurement are not founded on the 
same base* as pur notation. 

The great advantage of bur Arabic notation over 
other s 3 rstems is not that it is decimal, but that it is 
perfectly regular, and i» the early days it was those 
nations who used this efficient tool who did gbod work 
in the science of numbers. Some progressive nations, 
like the Komian Empire, made little progress in this 
direction, the reason being clear if we tty to multiply 
together the numbers MCIX and XLVII; usine Roman 


numerals throughout- But before we condemn the 
Romans, let us remember that our British system T)f 
weights and measures bears exactly fhe same relation 
to tJie metric system that the Roman system of numerals 
bore to the decimal notation. 

After the development of numerals came the intro- 
ductibn of units of measurement. In each case some 
convenient but quite arbitrary unit was first adopted, 
and naturally our ancestor concerned himself first with 
the simplest of all measures, that of length. Length 
being of one dimension only, is naturally one of the 
fundamental units, from which the units of two and 
three dimensions are derived. Any arbitrary length may 
be chosen as the unit, but tlie size which is most con¬ 
venient depends upon the size of the things’nvhtch are 
to be measured, and in general it is best to have a unit 
considerably .smaller .than the objects to be measured, 
so that fractions may be to some extent avoided. Thus 
to measure furniture we shall find the inch convenient. 
To measmre houses we shall prefer to use the foot, wliile 
to measure counties we might use the mile. We see, 
^erefore, that one unit is not enough. A range of units 
is required, and one would think that it was evident 
that a simple relationship between each step of the 
r^ge^ was a great advantage. As our numerals follow 
a decimal scale, it would seem very simple to have our 
units follow the same scale, so that conversion from 
one unit to another could be effected without any 
calculation other than altering the position of the decimal 
point. Tins gives us a range in wloich each succeeding 
unit is ten times larger than the last, and for many 
purposes this works well. In some cases it is found 
ihat there is no need for such a close range of units, 
and then some of tlie intermediate steps can be omitted. 
We see an extreme example of this in the case of the 
measurement of electrical ^resistance, where we find 
the ohm a convenient unit, and then discover that the 
next larger unit required is one million times larger, 
namely the megohm. Sometimes it is the other way 
roimd, as in the case of our silver coins, where it is 
found that to have one undt ten times the size of the 
ne3ft gives too big a jump, and wo then have to use 
intermediate units. This is where wcnotic’^ the in¬ 
convenience of having a decimal notation. If we had 
a notation based upon a number on the binary scale, 
tha,t is to say, if our notation were founded upon eight, 
which is a power of two, instead of upon ten, we could 
readily divide our unit by two, and these parts again by 
^o, and so on without getting into awkward fractious. 
With the scale of ten this cannot be done* and I believe 
it is this more than an3rthing else which prejudices 
the metric system and gives gur British workman his 
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love for the inch, wliich is so conveniently divided into 
eighths. Here we have the weak point of the decimal 
s\stem, but in spite of that I think that if our notation 
cannot be altered, then'-, we should certainly make the 
best we can of it by converting all our scales to the 
same decimal base. 

'Ht still remains to find a fundamental unit with which 
to start, |na man had found it s.<9 convenient to have 
-his counting machine always by his side that he took 
ilfis first units from the same source, and we find him 
measuring length by" the foot, the pace, the forearm, 
the hand, the thumb, the span ar.d otlier similar units 
derived from his own body. Thus, one of the earliest 
measures rf leng'^h, that used by the Egyptians at the 
building of the Great Pyramid, was called the cubit, 
arri is supposed to have been the distance from the 
elbow to the tip of tlie middle finger. Where great 
accuracy was not required, these units, based ui:on 
size-of the human body, were undoubtedly very con¬ 
venient, and served well for a long period, and it is only 
in comparatively recent times that the necessity seems 
to have been felt for establishing standard units of 
greater accuracy. 

In the reign of Edward II we find the English 
Parliament 'concerning itself with the matter, and in 
1324 it was enacted that "The inch shall have the 
length of three barley corns, round and dry, laid end 
to end ; twelve inches shall make one foot; and three 
feet one yard." It was not until the reign of Hemy VII 
that the yard ;was chosen as our fundamental unit 
of length, and was fixed at something slightly under 
36 inches of our scale. In 1834 a Commission was 
appointed, which sat for several years and finally pro¬ 
duced the imperial yard. This was presented in 'the 
form of a bronze bar, 38 inches long by 1 inch square, 
near the ends of which two gold plugs were inserted 
and, across these plugs fine lines were drawn. At 62° F 
and 30 inches barometrical pressure, the distance betWeen 
these two lines is one imperial yard, our standard of 
length. 

For the in'troduction of a decimal S 3 ^tem of measures 
our thanks are cliiefly due to France. Towards tlie 
end of tire 18th Century it was suggested by Talleyrand 
that the Kings of France and England should appoint 
commissions to work together to determine the length 
of a. p^dulum swingmg,. seconds. England did not 


has since .been found to be somewhat inacctirate, and 
to be in fact more nearly true for meridian of New 
York than for that of jParis, is a matter of no consequencq, 
for to all intents the mftre is just as much an arbitrarji- 
unit as the yard, and either would do equally well so 
far as res derivation is concerned. * * 

In 1870 France again called «if Internatiorkal Conven¬ 
tion with a view to the* universal ad^tion of the metric 
s^tem, but again tlie fates wefe against her, for tTiis 

time the matter was delayed by ifie Franco-Prifssian 
War. • , 

Whatever fundamental -unit of ‘length Jbe adopted, 
the range to be measur^das a wide one, from the smallest 
object known to man, the electron, on the one^hand, -to 
the vast spaces dealt wi'th in astronomy on 'the othep. 
For these varied measurements we have a wide range 
of units, with the Angstrom unit, which is 10-8 cm at 
one end of the scale, and 'the light-year, which is 
6 X 10^2 miles, at the other. • • 

As knowledge progressed, it was seen that there 
would be a great advantage in having some relation 
be^een the different units. Thus, if tlfe yard be the • 
unit of length, it is clear that the adoption of the square* 
yard as the unit of area will simplify all calculations 
involving these two units. 

It was also seen that the more complex physical units 
could be expressed in terms of a few of the more simple 
ones. Thus veloci^, being an expression of the 
taken to move through a distance, depends sqlely upon 
the units of time and lerf^h.' Similarly^it was seen that 
most of the ph3r5lcal units could be .expressed in terms 
of the tlu*ee fundamental xmits of space, mass aTid time, 
^ese were taken as the centimetre^ •the gramme and 
me se^nd, Md from their, initial letters the naipe of 
■the C.Tj.S. system of units was derived. This was tlie 
system wliich Lotd Kelvin advocated in place of what 
he called " Our absurd, ridiculous, time-waSting, brain- 
desttoymg British system of weights and measures."* * 
When we measure a length we measure the whole 
of it, and to do otherwise wo'uld seem absurd, but when 
we measure certain physical quantities, we are in the 
habit of measuring, not the whole quantity, but faerdy 
The amount by which the quantity exceeds a certain 
minimum. That is to say* We measure from a* false 


lespond to this invitation, but the French commission 
met and finally decided to adopt a standard of length 
.derived from the size of the earth. It was intended 
to measure with care the length of the meridian of 
Pans from the North Pole to the Equator, and talce 
one ten-milhonth of this quadrant as the unit of length 
to be called the metre or the measure. Actual measure^ 
ment was begun of a part of this meridian extending 
Barcelona, but the fates as well as 
the.British were aga,mst them, and the work was brought 
to a standstm by the Revolution. Some years later 
the work'was completed, and a bm was made composed 
of 90 per cent platinum and 10 per cent iridium It 
was made somewhat in the shape of an H beam, .‘with 
the jtandard metre marked bff along the neutral plane 
fo that ^e length would not be affected even'should 
the bar deflect. That d:he determination, of the metre 
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zero. This is how we ordinarily measure pressure and 
temperature, for example. * 

Pressure is commonly measured in at least tlnee 
w^. ’We measure it in pounds per square meh«from 
atmo.spheric •pressure upwards. This is called "g^uge 
pressure.’ We measure it in feet of water frorh atmo¬ 
spheric pressure upward.s. This is called "head." 
And we measure it in inches of mercury from atiho- 
sphenc pressure downwards. This is called " vacuum." 

None of -these mettiods of measurement fe wholly* 
^ttsfaptory, especially as- the atmospheric pressure 
froih _which we measure 'is itself a varying quantity, 
and these different ways of measuring the same thing 
haxm the effect-of. bbscunnif n^y otherwise clear 
problems m ‘connection with condensiug plant. For 
measuiring boner pressures there is perhaps ■somkhihg 
to be said for the present method, but even if we wish 
to ineasure from the pressure of the atmosphere, adfe 
not from &e absolute or true jerd, we should at least 
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decide wh 9 .t the unit is going to be, and stop using two 
* of tile three .units r^w iia cominon use. 

Th? measuren^^t* of heat, remained a puzzle for 
a' long time, and this is not surprising seeing that it 
was only during the 19th century, that men first began 
tp undewtand ife nature. It was obvious that more 
he^t l^ .to be put inb>.^10 gaJions of water than into 
one, when both volum'es were, raised to the same 
degree of warmth,* therefore the apparent warmth or 
tenaperature of a body was no measure of the quantity 
of heat which it contained. Two. distinct things harl 
tp bS measmed, thd temperg,ture and the quantity of 
heat. The temperature -^as the easier problem and was 
tpckled first. Temperatvire is’somewhat analogous to 
height, slid in the case of a mountain tribe it might 
sdrve for most purposes if all heights were measured 
from some, convenient point in the village, such as the 
level of. the doorstep of the chief of the tribe, but the 
use of such a scal^ would not indicate any very high 
degree of intelligence on the part of the tribe. It would 
give the natives no true indication of the relative heights 
of the differeni parts of their country above sea-level, 
and all heights below the chief's doorstep would have 
to be reckoned, as negative. In the case of height, 
even sea-level, though convenient, is only an arbitrary 
datum line; but. in the case of temperature we have 
a true natural zero from which to measure, anrl yet 
W® do not use it. , Temperature was first measured 
indirectly by means of one of the efiects of heat, such 
as the eJcpansion of some substance, but there was 
no justification for assuming that this expansion was 
exactly iJj»oportion'6(I to the temperature, and indeed 
with some substances, such as water, this is far from 
being the case, although we now know that in the case 
of piercury the error at mPderate temperatures is very 
slight. 

Before* w« can measure temperature intelligently we 
must have^ a clear' idea as to what it is that we are 
trying to measure. Every body is composed of a vast 
number of molecules, and, whatever the structure, of 
their-, component atoms may be, these molecules as a 
u^Mole g’emain motionless so long as the body is perfectly 
cold. Such a body is at tile, absolute zero of temperar 
ture.* If the body be now slightly warmed, what 
^ppens is that kinetic energy from an outside source 
is imparted to the moleoules, or in other words the 
molecules begin to move. In the C£(se of a perfect gas 
these molecules dart about freely, but are continually 
colliding with each other and maintaining a rain of 
blow# against the sides of the cont ain in g vessel. It is 
this effect which we call pressure, and in the gas thermo- 
msiter, where the volume is kept constant, this pressure 
gives a true measure of the temperature by which aU 
other thermometers niust be' calibrated. 

In addition to the measurement of temperature, we 
have also to measure heat itself, For a time it was 
thought that thfe was something material, but it is now 
known to be simply energy in a special form, and may, 
therefore, be measured in the same units as any other 
form of energy. 

This brings us to the most important of all the measure- 
Uients made in a power Statioh, the rueasufement of 
epergy. The modem steam power station is simply a 
' V 


large machine for the conversion of energy from one 
form to another. It receives its raw material in the 
form of potential chemical energy, and its product 
is this same energy in a form more convenient for 
distribution and for use. The conversion is effected 
in a very roundabout way. First we take the chemical 
energy and convert it into heat energy, then convert 
this into meclianical-^energy, and lastly we-, convert the 
mechanical energy into electrical energy. We have 
thus three distinct processes going on in the power 
station, and these processes are, carried out by the' 
boiler, the turbine and the generator respectively. , As 
we transform our energy tluree times, we have to deal 
with it in four different forms, chemical, thermal, 
medianical and electrical, and in all these forms, we 
must be able to measure it; but, in each case we are 
measuring the same thing, namely energy, and thme 
is no reason why we should not adopt the same unit 
of measurement in each case, merely using multiples 
or submultiples of this unit according to the size of 
the quantity to be measured. Unfortunately, when the 
problem was taclded long ago by the scientists of the 
early days, each worked in his own circumscribed 
department of science, and each introduced his own 
unit of. measurement. Thus, the physicist measures 
energy in ergs. The chemist makes measurements as 
to the chemical energy stored in tlie coal, and he measures 
this in British thermal units. The mechanical engineer 
malces similar measurements, but, attacking the problem 
from, a different point of view, he uses the foot-pound 
as his unit; whffe the electrical engineer uses a unit 
which he, calls by the clumsy and ambiguous name of 
the Board of Trade Unit, or better, the kilowatt-hour, 
or better still the kelvin. The resxilt of this is that we 
find energy measured by a weird and wonderful collec¬ 
tion of units. We have ergs, joules, kilowatt-houi's, 
calories, British thermal units, foot-pounds, horse¬ 
power-hours and kilogrammetres; The effect of having 
so many different units to measure the same thing is 
that r«3sults which should be obvious at a glance become 
hidden away behind names which bear no obvipus or 
exact relation to one another, and simpl^e comparisons 
are only made at some little trouble, and often are not 
made at all. Thus the engineer receives one ton of coal 
from the colliery, and he may know that its heat value 
is about 11 000 British thermal units per pound, but 
it is not obvious to him tha€ what he has really taken 
delivery of is potential energy sufficient to raise the^ 
weight of tlie coal through a height of some 1 600 miles, 
or to raise a weight of 1 000 tons upwards of a mile and 
a half, or tire equivalent of 7 216 Board of Trade units. 

Let us now glance at the electrical units. These are 
all based upon the tluree fundamental units, tlie centi- 
metre, the gramme and the second, and there is there¬ 
fore a simple and definite relation between the electrical 
unite, such as the coulomb, the ampere, the volt, the 
farad and the henry, and the other C.G.S. units, such 
as the joule and the watt. 

^e watt, for example, is not an electrical unit. 

It is simply a measui*e of power, and is in fact the C.G.S. 
i^t of power multiplied by 10 000 000, but it is so 
simply connected witli the electrical units that it is 
only necessary to multiply current by pressure, amperes 
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by volts, in order to express in watts the power in any 
electrical circuit where the power factor is unity. 

The electrical units being'^based upon the fundamental 
units, electrical resist^ce is measured in terms of 
length and time, wliile the ampere and the volt are 
measured in terms of length, mass and time. Take the 
vftit, for example. The fact that the volt can be 
expressed irr terms of length, mass and time is by no 
, means obvious, but let us consider how electrical 
^pressure is produced. Electric pressure is generated 
in a conductor when ^hat conductor is cutting magnetic 
lines of force, and the pressure produced depends solely 
upon the rate at which the magnetic lines are being cut j 
or^ in oth^ wo^^, the pressure depends upon three 
things, the length of the conductor, the speed at which 
t^e conductor moves, and the strength of the magnetic 
field tlurough wliich it moves. Of these three thing s 
one IS already expressed as a length ; the second, which 
IS a velocity, can be expressed as length divided by 
time; whUe the last, the magnetic field, can also be 
traced back to the fundamental units, for the strength 
of a magnetic field depends upon its distance from a 
magnetic pole of a certain strength. The strength of 
the magnetic pole is measured by the force with which 
It wiU repel another similar pole at a certain distance. 

A force is measured by the velocity which it produces 
in a certain mass in a certain time. If we now remember 
that a velocity is just length divided by time, we find 
we have reduced our definition of electrical pressure to 
terms comprising only length, mass and time. If we 
use the centimetee, the gramme and the second for 


veniently small for practical use, and in actual practice 
we multiply this unit by one hundred million, and the 

r^ulting umt is familiar to us all under the name of 
tne volt. 

Uirfortunately, our-method of building up the elec- 
tncal umts upon the fundamental units of length, mass 
21-^ 5?® # perfect. For one thing, it defines the 
which^> a magnetic pole by the mechanical force 
which It would exert upon another similar pole at a 
g^ven distmce. This definition fails to take into account 
the magnetic permeabHity of the medium in which the 
test IS made, and further, it misses the important thing 


about a magnetic pole, which is not the mech^ical force 
exerted by it upon another pole,«but the strength of 
the magpietic flux proceeding froril * 16 . It is this fact 
which introduces th^awk ward factor 4 . 7 r into so many 
electrical expressions. 

Theifate which befell the metre has also fivertaken 
the electrical units. Itdias npt»>been found jpossible to 
represent these theoretical units with sufliclent accuracy 
for practical purposes, and in jnracttde to-day our elec¬ 
trical units, like the unit of length, fare represented bv 
physical models. But although*' Ve know that the 
metre in use to-day is not,^Shy exa£t fraction of the„size 
of the earth, but merely the diStance between two marks 
on a metal bar which*'is kept in Paris; and although 
the ohm is not exactly one thousand million C.G.S. 
units of resistance, but merely tlie resistance of a certain 
column of mercury at a certain temperature; and 
alttough the ampere is not one-tenth of the C.G.S. 
unit of current, but merely that qup'ent which when 
passed through a solution of nitrate of silver under 
certain specified conditions deposits silver at a certain 
rate; there is nevertheless a scientific interest in com¬ 
paring our unite with some fixed quantity in Nature- 
if^y such exist, and it would seem that there are 
certain such fixed natural units. One of these is the 
mass of the atom, say of hydrogen. Another is the 
wave-length of light at a given part of the spectrum ; 
while another very mmute measure of length which 
appears to be constant is-the size of the electron, and 
eenw that here also, we find Nature's oWn unit of 
electricity. In «ound figures, the number of electrons 


our units, we arrive at a u^t of pressure whicris incom wmS27' 1 ^l^^^trons 

veniently small for practical usef and in actual practice ^ ® X Jft is not'guggested 

1 _ , ’ . . pracuce that our practical nni+e _ ^ 


^ ^rtingr unite aota'so 

that th&y may be verified at any time. ' • 

There is no doubt that the rapid advanoe iJWiicli has 

^ej^eering is largels <foe to tfcc' 
exact system of international units which we possaS 
but many of our earUer and more common unL^arTw 
no means equally simple and convenient. I think that 

subject is considered and discussed 
the sooner the improvement will be effected 
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I^*<ltisir(‘ fh’sl tu Iiov\*ym« h 1 ;i|>pr<n. iali‘. and tn 
thank y**u fm-, iha ht inottr you havtt domt nu* in nlwitug 
nu! us vuur ('.huinnaii for llfls sussinn. Wlunt this 
Wirith?ss*S«H'.ti«m nf tlu; Iiistitulimi was furnu'd in Itiiu 
after tht^ war IK^rUHl of intensivi? devidopuuMit of radio 
ltdegraplif’ and teU^ihony. was su imulj mattitr 

r«atly ft»r puldieatuai that the suetiess nf tlu‘ lirst session 
was assunHl. a mat ter for satisfaction to know 

that the interest in the; development »4 tl»e raclio art 
has lasm well maintained siiiee the war and tliat the 
Wireless Seetum has been nhle to mainlain full sessional 
‘programmes with tvell-altended meetings and d»» s<» 
nnuh to foster that interest. 1 am ghul to say that 
the prospee.ts ftir an ae.tive session this year are^ tphte 
satisfaetory, and I should like to enipliasi/e the fa«i 
that the meetings of the Wireless Section are open to 
all the memhers of the Instituthm. 

I intend this evening hrielly tt/ review a few radhi 
develftprtlents uml then t<» givit* an ueeonnt of some of 
the expertuncctf met with in eompI<*tiug the Leatield 
hi^i^h-pmytM' statimf. 

« • « 

. • n«OAl»'ASItN«i, „ ^ 

rdrhaps the nioHt strikinl!; tlevelopment in radio work 
is ^at of broadcasting, ^ The qnestum of •erecting 
hroadciiijting stations in this cotnitry was raised early 
‘Ipt year ^hen represent a lives of a largi? numher of 
firms met at the General l»ost Ollue to diseuss the 
subject. JVfany of these firms intmiated their clesire 
to erect stations, ngistly in tamdon. ft was evident 
tlftit anther than have a large numbtu' of stations of 
different powers ami with pnigrammes of different 
quality, with no definite gtianuitee of eontinnwl service 
for any period, it*wo«Ul be better if all the interests 
concerned would comhine «to produce a more wc^rkald*! 
arrangement. A scheme was prodifml which imule it 
certain, th§t purcluisers of radio receiving apparatus ; 

be given pwgrammes for a period of at least i 
two ^ears from gomi .stations of a standard pow(n% | 
The scheme providetl for unified control of the statiems ; 
and put into operathm 12 months ago. It is | 
interesting to note that this country appears tti have \ 
started its broadcasting tinder mnditions which the 
directors trf the Radio Gorimration of Ameri«i indicate 
in their annual report for lft2» as Inniig essential for 
success. 

What has been the renjilt of this momqmly of broad¬ 
casting ? 'Hie British Broadcasting Company have ! 
been able to collect an emdent staff of technical men * 
and have Kad the»advantage of. the assistance of, and I 
(w-operation tvith a large number of the radio and tele- j 
phone estperto in this <^untry, and by a pooUng agree- | 


iiioiit between tlu; kyger linns have issm free fniin all 
troubles us legards the pulent Hiinuliun. • 

I rememlw that at the first mee|hig *4 tlu^ Iruvh? 
at the General Post Ollu e*, Mr. Dane Sinrluir suggested 
that in oriler to n'duee the hi*uvy cost (»f nuining i'ij^ht 
ililferenl programmes nightly the Post Olliee trunk 
lines should be hiietl, at any ratt; for partial .simultaneous 
traiismission.s, Init there were many *4 us wlu» thought 
that the «»verhearing trouliles, attenuation and distor¬ 
tion, wouhl lie too miu’h to permit of any large degree 
of sutisfactoiy .simultaneous hroadea.stiiig of inusieul 
prtigramine.s. Ihe Post Olliee f'ligineer.s, however, have 
been able to select or make ui) such good trunk lines 
for this purpose that the engineers of the British 
Broadcasting Company have had every oppdrtunity to 
exercise their skill and ingenuify. 

I think that the quality of tlu* brourlca.st music is a 
.seientifie development of no mean order, ami that the 
successful simnltaneotiH hroadcasting may he .said to 
have given this country the lead in lhal branch of the 
art. 1 ftjel conrulent that these rt‘sulls ronld not 
po.ssilily have ben oliiuined in so short; u time if the 
BritiNh broadcasting ha«i been in the Imntls of .several 
groups and different authoritie.s. 

Broadcasting should prove to the iiondechnical man 
that; radio-telejihony cannot .supplant ordinary wire 
telephone e.xchanges, for by now he knows how easy 
it is to overhear speeih and liow very difficult it, is. 
when comparatively near to a .semling station, to gel 
any speech but. the one making tin* im».sf: noise. 

/.e«d%vpc«A’m. •'I’vw^lve months ago there were very 
few loufl-sileakers which were either satisfactory rir 
pleasant. So much attention hits lasen given to this 
probhmi ami its associated problem t»f welbflesigned 
low-frequency uniplifiers using suitable valv!e.s. tliat 
to-day there is a much wider choice of satisfactory 
Ioi«l-8peuking equipment. 

Cou.siderahle incentive has been given to the manu¬ 
facture of r<!ceiving valvc.s, and a number of inaker.s 
have successfully produced dull emitter valves con¬ 
suming only a small amount of filament ptnver. In 
1013 Mr. Franklin showetl me a valve working in the 
Marconi Company'.s station at Letterfratai uni I tlieii 
thought that valve.s would only be used by .skillrsl 
electrician.s. 'i’o-day broadcasting has made valves 
almost as familiar in households as ordinary electric 
Ianq%4. I’hese thing.s are gofjd for the advancement of 
the art ns well as for the trade. 

Intefferema. -4 fear that .some interference with 
broadcast reception in areas near the c.«»ast is uiiavoitl- 
able, as the sbip-and-sliore service t.s essential. The 
report of the Brmdci^ting Cqjnmittee ascrilsjs much 
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of the interference due to sliip-and*shore station spark 
sets to the indefiniteness of tuning of the wave-length 
authorized. We have receiftly carried out trials using 
a kW spark transmitter in the General Post Office, 
Lpndon, adjusted to the correct wave-length and with as 
good a resonance curve as is obtainable for efficient xange. 

Signals could be received on a valve receiver at 
North Foreland over a wave-band of from 470 m to 
• 850 m. Arrangements were made with the Broad- 
^casting Company to transmit a programme from 
Birmingham (420 m) •whilst this test was taking place, 
and this programme could not be satisfactorily received 
at DoUis Hill, Ilford or Grove Park owing to the London 
sparse inteiieren<5%. It was, however, possible to reduce 
considerably this inter:5®rence by the use of rejector 
efreuits. 

Using the same aerial on the General Post Office and 
a tonic-train valve transmitter (800 note), the North 
Foreland station was able to read signals over a band 
of from 470 to 750 m, but the maximum signal t uning 
whs sharper than with spark. The disturbance to the 
Birmingham reception on receivers not using reaction 
at the places mentioned above was about equal to the 
strength of the Birmingham signals. On using reaction 
on the receiver at Dollis Hill the strength of Birmingham 
was considerably increased without affecting the tonic- 
. train disturbance. 

The comparison of signal strength at North Foreland, 
using, crystal reception, showed, however, that with 
5 amperes in the Post Office sending aerial, signals were 
readable on spark transmission, and were not audible 
with the same aerial current on tonic-train transmission. 
With tonic train using 8 • 5 aerial amperes the signals 
•were just audible but dead weak at North Foreland. 
As most of the British and foreign ships are fitted with 
crystal receivers it will be seen that changing to tonic 
train with present power would considerably reduce 
the worldng ranges. Using valve reception at North 
Foreland the spark reception was only slightly stronger 
than the tonic train. 

Radio Telephony. 

An interesting demonstration of-radio telephony was 
given early this year by the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Co., in conjimction with the Radio Cor- 
poratiorf of America an^ the Western Electric Co. 
The time chosen for the demonstration was the most 
favourable period of the year, but it showed that 
conversation across the Atlantic could under these 
conditions be carried on by a system which employed 
less pow^ and a narrower wave-band than would* be 
required when using the ordinary methods of modula¬ 
tion. The other aspects of long-distance radio telephony 
remain Tulchanged. 

Reception .—^Apart from the Beverage antenna, of 
which I cannot speak from experience so far as recep¬ 
tion is concerned, theire seem to have been no redent 
improvements on the use of the well-known methods 
of high-frequency, selectivity, limiting and selective note 
tuning, and the employment of directive aerials which 
have been in use in this country for somd years for 
long-distance reception. 

Trmmifting valves. life-of transmitting valves 


is steadily^ improving. We have kept careful records 
of the lives of rectifying and oscillaffi:ing valves actu^ly 
in use at working stations, and the* figures obtained 
may be of interest. • At a station where 10 valves 
are in use, in 1921 18 valves were renewed after an 
averag# life of 450 hours, in 1922 fiwe val'^es were 
renewed after an avera|[e life ®f about 1 (JOO hours, 
and up to the present time this year three valves have 
been renewed after an average life of Aver 3 000 hours, 
several of the valves now in operation having already 
run over 5 000 hours. At anotHfer station wher^ 14 
larger glass valves are in «'6e ^hey*have been worldng 
for over 4 000 hours, and^ only one has been burnt out. 
The periods stated are, Af course, actual workin|f periods 
and do not include any idle time. 

All these are glass valves of the General Electric 
Company's make, and the increased life is,* I think, 
due to detailed improvement in manufacture and a 
better understanding of the management of the valves 
by the station operating staff. It is imperative that 
the valve filaments be run on a constant voltage if long 
life is to be obtained. I think that we have every 
reason to expect a life of from 6 000 to 8 000 hours* 
from the valves now in use. 

There has also been marked development in the 
power output of individual valves. Some of the 
Western Electric Company’s anode water-cooled valves 
were installed at Northolt in July last and are still 
running. These aft rated’to give an output of 10 kW 
at 10 000 volts on thtf anode. We carried out an 
overload test on •three of these valves “'at 12 500 volts 
on the anode for three hours and obtained ha output 
of 42*5 kW in the aerial, or over 14 l^fW per valve. 
The an«)de df this valve is^ rated to dissipate 10 kW. 
With ftn output of 10 kW at 10 000 volts on the anode 
at 66 d’er cent efficiency it,will be sden that there^ are 
satisfactory working factors of safety on t>oth anode 
volts and dissipation. • • , * 

The Holweek valve is another type of water-cooled 
valve. In this, all the parts are easily demountable 
and a working pump is permanently attached to the 
valve whilst it is in operation. An input of W kW 
at 5 000 volts on the anode has given an output of 
8 kW oscillating energy. It has the advantage that a 
bumt-out filament can be renewed ht a very low cost 
in a very short time. I untierstand that one of these 
valves has been working in the Eiffel Tower station 
for some time. • • , 

The Admiralty have successfully developed the sflica 
valve, and valves with an output of 5 kW with fo 000 
volts on the anode have for some time been made 
commercially by Mullard. * • 

An Admiralty silica valve with an anode capable of 
dissipating 24 kW was exhibited before this Section* 
last session by Mr. Morris Airey. This ty|)e of siUca 
valve at 12 000 volts on the anode has an input of 
33 kW and an output of 21 kW. The development by 
the Admiralty of silica valvesmf this and higher powers 
is proceeding. The filament of this type of valve can 
be renewed expeditiously at a small fmetion of tiie 
cost of a new valve. * * . 

I think we should now rate valves on their outpift 
power anode volts and. anode, dissipationv W^^ 
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smaller power valVes the permissible anode dissipation 
was a reasonable itidex of the permissible output, but 
with the larger 'power valves the permissible anode 
dissipation is no indication of ^h^ maximum output. 

*The L£afield High-power Station. 

I shall now deal with* some experiences we have had 
at the Leafield Jijgh-jower station. A description of 
this station has already been published and I do not 
propose to cover 4J^t ground again. The station is 
equ^ped with 260-kW ^Iwell-Poulsen arcs. Some 
pedple thought that bec«use*the patents for the Poulsen 
arc had run out, arcs were necessarily antiquated, but 
the real* development of the arc had taken place in 
quite recent years and the latest t 3 rpe exceeded in 
power aijd simplicity any other proved type of high- 
frequency generator. As a secondary consideration in 
the choice was the fact that the cost was reasonable, 

^ the patent mondpoly having run out. 

Leafield was the first high-power station to be erected 
in the middle of England, and as soon as it was operated 
.reports of the large number and strengths of the 
harmonics and other undesirable emissions received 
from our friends caused us much perturbation. How¬ 
ever, as the staff became more expert in adjusting the 
flow of methylated spirit into the arc chamber, the 
correct arc length and the correct field strength, these 
undesirable emissions were apprecij^ly reduced, but it 
is still felt that every effort shpuld be made practically 
to eliminate them. It was suggestej[ that these , har¬ 
monics, e^c., wer» due to the type of antennas used, 
anfl th^,t tho. waye-lengths of some of the emissions 
would be related to lengths of sections ^f the aerial 
circuit. Others • suggested* that the insulate^ stay 
sections were the, cause of trouble. , 

Q^ite*ap|ut from harmdhicf, another type of unde- 
. sirable brnission produces a general rushing, noisy 
(fisturbance in the neighbourhood of a wave-length far 
below the fundamental wave of the arc station. This 
disturbance is called mush ” and with Leafield working 
arb ab^ut 9 000 m the mush appeared between 2 000 m 
and 3 000 m. 

Rc^idtion fv&m the stcUion .—In order to pursue these 
matters, systematic tests were carried out in 1921 at 
the DoUis Hill experimental station, situated 101 km 
from Leafield. Absolute measurements of the emission 
were made^on both the fundamental and the twO next 
im^%^iate'harmonics, whilst comparative values of the 
emisaon on the higher harmonics were'obtained by 
observing and comparing, using a shunted telephone, 
thg strength,of received signals due to them. The 
specific objects of the experiments may be stated thus:_ 

(1) To^obtain a comparison of the energies associated 
with the emission on the fundamental wave¬ 
length and on the harmonic wave-lengths. 

{2) To observe the relative proportions of these 
energies for various power inputs to the emitting 
aerial. 

(3) To obtain a value for the radiation height' A of the 

Leafield aerial. 

(4) To obtain inforination as to the cause of the 

harmonic emissions.: 


Observations on the fundamental wave-length were 
carried out using frame aerials, whilst those on the 
harmonics were made usin% a single wire aerial 100- 
110 ft. high and having a top cun of about 160 ft. 

The principle involved in the operation of makiqg 
the measurements may be described as follows ; (1) The 
signal from the emitting station is tuned in on the 
aerial, whether frami or straight wire, unti? the strength 
in the receiver is a maximum. A local oscillator, set 
to exactly the frequency of the emitted oscillation, is, 
then arranged to induce into a Plummy aerial circuit 
having chaxacteristiss equal to those of the aerial, 
and the strength of the oscillation observed in the 
same receiver. (2) The local oscillator”is tl»n adjusted 
until the signal received is of exactly the same intensity 
as that received from tlie emitting station. When tfeis 
is the case the voltage induced into the dummy aerial 
circuit is equal to the voltage induced into the real 
and similar aerial circuit by the emitting station. 
From the value of this voltage, the known character¬ 
istics of the receiving aerial, the distance separating the 
receiving from the emitting station and the current in 
the emitting aerial, the radiation values required ciin 
be calculated. 

The method of measurement follows that of Vallauri 
and Round and’was described by Mr. Lunndn in 1921 
in the discussion* on "Long-distance Wireless Trans 
mission." 

The local oscillator, embodying the method ol: 
measuring the voltage induced in tlie dummy aerial 
known as the slide-back method due to Captain Round, 
consisted of a carefully screened set purchased from the 
Marconi Company. 

Experience has shown that it is not a difficult matter 
for a skilled experimenter to equate two sounds of 
equal intensity to within about 6 per cent when the 
note is pure. Wlien one of the notes is impure, how¬ 
ever, the error may be of the order of 20 per cent. 

The radiation height of an aerial depends primarily 
upon the distribution of current in the vertical portion. 
This will very possibly be different in the two cases of 
fundamental and harmonic emission. 

To overcome this difficulty the radiation height for 
the harmonic emissions has been assumed equal to the 
radiation height for the fundamental emission. 

The value of h {^radiation J^eigU) in Table 1 •(A).—In 
evaluating the radiation height h in Table 1 (A) the 
value of J, taken was that recorded in the transmitting 
aerial. This current, which, during the tests, was 
given values of between 100 and 190 amperes is, how¬ 
ever, responsible not only for the emissiog on the 
fundamental, but also for the emission on the harmonics, 
mid hence the value of which should actually be used 
is equal to the recorded current minifs theP current 
necessary to produce the emission on the harmonics. 
From values obtained for the equivalent currents in the 
aerial to produce the second and third harmonic radia¬ 
tions, it can be conjectured that the total equivalent 
current to produc6 the whole of the harmonics is 
bounded by the value of 1 • 6 amperes. Hence the error 
involved due to this cause in the evaluation of h (the 
radiation height) may be taken as being of the order 

♦ Journal I . EM .. 1021, fbl. 59, p. 077. 
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oi 1 per cent, and within the limits of experimental 
error. For this latter reason no correction has been 
applied to the mean radiati<Jn height obtained from the 
results given in Table 1 ^). 

The harmonic emission.—"Ewery harmonic up to the 
loth has been observed, and the characteristics of the 
second and third have been determined absolutely, 
whilst those-of the fourth and fifth have been deter- 
^ mined reldltively [see Table 1, (B) and (C)]. The experi¬ 
ments show that, generally speaking, the field strength 
due to an harmonic* decreases with increasing order 
of the fiarmomc, and that the st^ngth decreases with 
decreasing aerial current to a greater extent than does 
the fundan^eixtal*.^ 

With 160 amperes in the aerial at Leafield, however, 
emission of the harmonics is strengthened. This 
was observed on harmonics up to the fifth and confirmed 
on separate times and separate days. The harmprii^ 
emission is stronger than when there was 177 amperes 
in the aerial, and a noticeable factor with this aerial 
current of 160 amperes was the comparative purity of 
^e notes in the harmonics. The note obtained on the 
haxmomra at all other currents was complex, and 
indicated that the emission was more in the nature of 
damped wave trains than that of pure continuous 
waves. This is presumed to be due‘to variable cyde- 
to-cycle characteristics of the arc and that at 160 amperes 
m ^e aerial the arc maintains a steadier characteristic 
mth consequent purified wave-form and stronger 
harmonics. If this were the case it would also be 
reasonable to assume that the fundamental emission 
at 160 amperes would be improved [Table 1 (A)]. The 
tests do not show that this is materially the case. Such 

an effect might, however, be noticed at a more distant 
station. 

Cause of the harmonics.—It is thought that the 
harmomc emissions are entirely due to the operation 
of the arc and not to radiation from stay wires or 
harmonic oscillation of the aerial. 

Table 1, (B) and (C), and Table 2 show that the 
potential gradient, the square of which is proportional to 
radiated energy, decreases roughly in the ratio of 2:3 
for each harmonic. 

The harmonics are true harmonics inasmuch as their 
wave-lengihs are (within the limits of the wave-meter 
used) true integral fractiems of the fundamental wave¬ 
length. The facts that every harmonic is received, 
that they are true integral fractions of the fundamental* 
and that their strength is apparently independent of 
the possible normal modes of oscillation of the aerial, 
all mdicate that the aerial itself does not oscillate 
hatmomcally, but that the emissions are due to forced 
oscillations set up in the aerial by the operation of- 
the arc.« « • 


All the measurements were taken on a wave-length 
of 9 060 m, and the mean value obtained for the radiation 
height of Leafield was 72*6 m. 


The mdividual values obtained by using differen 
aenai enrrents of values between 127 amperes an( 
191 amperes did not differ from the mean value h 
more ^an 3 per cent. The height of the masts a 
Leafield is about 92 m. 


By c^ngiug the fundamental wave-length to other 


values such as 8 760 m and 12 300 m and observing 
the wave-length values of the harmonics produced,* it 
has been confirmed that these arS -produced by the 
operation of the arc. • • 

Tables 1 and 2 give the values of the sending aerial 
current eand the values of the potential gradient in 
microvolts per metre at ©ollis.Hill, and the, values of 
the radiation height, radiation resistance and radiated 
energy deduced therefrom. • * * 

The results obtained are very intesfesting. With an 
aerial current of 191 amperes (rdpresenting an aerial 
energy of about 80 kW) ©h 9 060* m it i§ calculated 
that 3*96 kW are radiated, ^ith the same condition 
Idle radiated energy on*tfi.e second harmonic (4 626 m) 
is 0-000194 kW. With 176 aerial amperes on the 
third harmonic (3 016 m) the radiated energy is 
0*00005 kW. It will thus be seen that the energy 
wasted in harmonic radiation from Leafield is a negligible 
percentage of the total radiation, kt js, however, im¬ 
portant to know that such a small amount of radiated 
power can cause interference. It has been suggested 
that the permissible undesirable emission from a • 
transxmtting station shall be a percentage of ihe power* 
of the station, in the future a fixed maximuTn amount 
may have to be decided upon for the largest stations. 

To investigate methods of reducing harmonic emis¬ 
sions, experiments were carried out at Stonehaven, 
where the aerial is supported on 260-ft. masts and 
where a 24-kW %(^dmiralty Poulsen arc had been 
installed and where plant was available for building a 
coupled circuit. *110 reliable results cohld be obtained 
close pp to the station as appreciable liarmonic radiai^on 
was obtained from the primary circuit, tHfe aerial being 
disconnected? A receiving station ,yvas erected at 
Aberdeen (about 16 miles ffom Stonehaven) and com- 
parativfi tests were made^us^g direct aerial and coupled- 
circuit working. With the direct aerial •circuit the 
harmonics were pronounced and no diffwrence was' 
observed in their strength at Aberdeen whether either 
the marMng and spacing wave method of working or 
the marking wave with silent spacing interval method 
of working was used. , 

When the primary of the coupled circuit was energized 
with the aerial and secondary circuit, disconnected weak 
fundamental signals but no harmonlbs were received at 
Aberdeen, the radiation beiitg from the primary tuning 
coil in the StonAaven station. When the coupled 
circuit was joined up to the aerial the harmonics «were 
very distinctly reduced. . , 

The “ mush ” with a. plain aerial produced a dis¬ 
turbance at Aberdeen sufficient, to swamp out very 
weak signals, but with the. coupled circtits the mush 
was reduced to such a small amount that not even 
weak signals were disturbed. * • '■ 

It may be interesting to observe that with the direct 
aerial working, an input of 16 kW to the arc produced 
aa aerial current of 39 amperes, and with the coupled 
circuit an input of 19 kW wae required to produce the 
same aeri^ current of 39 amperes, the current in the 
primary circuit being 33 amperes. 

Although experience has shown that it Is not safe 
to assume that results obtained on* small, powers can 
be reproduced with facility on larger powers, these 
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results were considered sufficiently promising to justify 
further trials on a larger scale at the Northolt radio 
station where a larger arc Had been installed and where 
the aerial is supported- on 450-ft. masts. Both the 
mush and the harmonics from this station had proved 
disturbing to some communications near London, 
o In building up the coupled circuit here and finriing 
the best vahies for inductance ca^)acity and coupling, 
r the primary condenser insulation was broken down on 
^two or three occasions and plain aerial working was 
resorted to. with the result that on each occasion 
immedkte advice of creating disturbance was received. 
•Both mica-insulated and pil-insulated condensers were 
tried at N^rthdis but the losses in the mica condenser 
were found to be much less than those in the oil con¬ 
denser, probably owing to the oil being damp and dirty. 

The new aerial tuning inductance proved to be of 
higher resistance than was expected. With direct aerial 
working an input of 28 kW to the arc produced an 
aerial current of 46 amperes, and with the coupled 
circuit an input of 36 kW to the are produced the 
same aerial current of 46 amperes, the current in the 
primary circuit being 39 amperes. 

Observations at Dollis Hill * (about 7 mHes from 
Northolt) show that with a coupled circuit working the 
harmonic^ were practically eliminated and the mush 
reduced to a negligible quantity. With direct aerial 
the receding telephone had to be shunted with 20 ohms 
to get rid of the second harmonic, and with 120 ohms 
to get rid of the third harmonic. 

With coupled circmt using an extra valve on the 
receiver on most occasions no harmonics were observable. 
On a few occasions when they were traced a shunt of over 
1000 ohms on the telephones caused them to disappear. 

The mush when a plain aerial was being used pre¬ 
vented the signals from North Foreland from being 
propCTly heard at Dollis Hill, but when the coupled 
circuit was in use no difficulty whatever was experienced. 

The wave-length of Nortiiolt is about 7 000 m and 
the coupled circuit has been installed permanently for 
about 12 mon^. The Dubilier mica condenser in the 
primary circuit is subjected under working conditions 
to 30 000 volts at a frequency of about 40 000 p.p.s. 
and has behaved satisfactorily. These results have 
encouraged us to proceed with a coupled circuit for 
Leafield where the power and voltages to be dealt 
with are of a greater order, but the work is not yet 
completed. 

In connection with the reduction of harmonics and 
mush, Pederson published a description of some experi¬ 
ments M^th a cooling shoe placed upon the top of the 
c^bon electrode and capable of adjustment from a 
distance. The idea was that vdth proper adjustment 
the arc would rise between the elegtrodes, strike the 
cold surface of the shoe and be instantly extinguished. 
The copper anode is already water-cooled at the tip. 
The result would be to make every cycle of the arc 
exactly similar and reduce undesirable emissions. We 
have tried an experimental cooling shoe on the large 
arcs at Leafield, but have not yet been able to form 
any definite opinion of the effect.' Several types of 
shoe tip have been tried but, owing to the intense heat. 
of tlie carbon, on eaeh occasion the tip has melted 


after abou;t half an hour’s working. * Coating the Leafield 
carbons with a thin layer of insulating material seems 
to produce a slight diminution of tfie'inush. 

It might be concludled from these remarks that a 
large arc is a very disturbing element, but that is not 
tile case. The receiving station associated witli Leafield 
is at Banbury (20 miles''away) and reception of Cairo 
and weaker stations is‘'carried out there whilst Leafield 
is working on full power. 

An experiment was carried out tq determine whether 
satisfactory reception nearer tc?;, Leafield could, be 
undertaken. A frame aer^ Ijpinting towards Leafield 
on the Leafield-Cairo line was erected 10 miles from 
Leafield. Cairo on ll*b00 m and Marion on 600 m 
were read without any difficulty whilst Leafield was 
working on 12 300 m. 

Neither must it be concluded that valve oscillators are 
free from harmonics. I hear a well-defined continuous- 
wave tome-train valve station sending out groups of 
figures nightiy. I get these signals with about six 
distinct maxima when swinging the condenser through 
a range of from 300 to 800 m at a receiving station 
which is, I believe, about 7 nules from tliis transmitting' 
station. This is not a Post Office station. 

It was stated in the Imperial Wireless Telegraphy 
Committee’s Report of 1920 that 1 aerial ampere 
produced by a valve oscillator is equal to Ij aerial 
amperes produced by an ^c. After the installation of 
a valve transmitte’? at Stonehaven a direct comparison 
was made. The arc set'‘and the valve set were in turn 
connected to thd*same aerial and adjusted to produce 
47*5 amperes at 4 800 m. The potential •gradient 
measured at Dollis Hill was 63-6 jaV/m for* the -arc 
and 62''6 ^\/m for the valye. So fan as experimental 
measurements of this nature are concerned, the potential 
gradients may be said„to«be equal! Berlin reported 
that the signal strengths from the twd sets were 
approximately equal but that there was more Variation 
witli the arc. It must be emphasized that to get these 
equal results it is necessary to have the arc clean and 
in very good adjustment. 

InstUaiion troubles.—When Leafield was put in*opera- 
tion it was found that if the aerial current was increased 
above 190 amperes the insulators on the mast^tays 
brushed over. These insulators were carefully watched 
and when some of^them wefe removed they practically 
crumbled^ in the hand. An inspection of the broken 
parts indicated that they had been subjected to iivtense 
internal heart. With arc working the aerial tnAent 
is on continuously during the spacing interval* as well 
as during marking, and the stay insulators get no rest 
from dielectric stresses and no chance of*cooling doVn. 
Larger insulators and then two separate insulators in 
series were tried at each point, but after a •period of* 
working the trouble reappeared. It will be 'appreciated 
that the crumbling of stay insulators may result in the 
collapse of a mast during a gale. 

It was not found possibte to get a satisfactory 
insulation of the stays which would permit of a larger 
aerial current than 190 amperes being used in all 
conditions of weather. It was therefore decided to 
short-dreuit the insulators in all the top stays of tlfe 
masts and^at the same time bo^d the stays to the mast 
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at their t^ ends, well earthing the bottom ends. The 
• change Ayas, made gjpadually as no work Qoulti be done 
on the stay:s whilst the station was working. This 
operation took from June to^S«ptember, 1922, and 
systematic radiation measurements were made at Dollis 
Hill on ft 760 na^and 12 300 m as the work progressed. 
The mean results of^the tests when the work was 
completed ‘gave a radiatfon heigi^t of 76 m for a wave¬ 
length of 8 750 ni,»an(i a radiation height of 74 m for 
one of 12 300 m. • Allowing for errors of observation, 
tj^ese results compjftr® satisfactorily with the value of 
72*^ m radiation height obtained before the change 
was* made. *From this T^e conclude that the radiation 
from Leaheld has not been aifboted to any measurable 
extent bf the cutting out of stay insulators. The result 
of the experiment has, however, allowed the normal 
working aerial current at Leafield to be increased from 
190 amperes to 250 amperes without any fear of trouble 
from broken insid^ors. The insulators supporting the 
aerial have given us no trouble. 


The aerial tuning, inductance is 12 ft. in diameter 
and is supported on columns of hollow poi*ceIain reels. 
In order to make them rigid*, paxolin tubes were passed 
tlirough their centres, hooked ^to the bottom support 
and clamped tightly at the top. After a period of 
working these caught fire and the porcelain was 
punctured. Dry wood was then tried but« with i^o 
better result, and fiiwilly a wooden spider placed, at the 
top of the timing coils held the columns together and , 
tlus has stood the test of time. 

Recently during some building alterations to the* 
aerial tuning inductance room a temporary wooden 
partition about 8 ft. irom the coil became damp during 
a storm aiid shortly afterwards caught^fire ag the re.sult 
of being in the field of the high-frequency currents. 
The builders had been warned to keep it dry but were 
of the opinion that the warning sounded like a fairy 
tale. The fear of any further trouble was overcome 
by erecting a screen of about 12 copper wires between 
the coil and the wooden partition. 
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.Local Centre In China. 

The Council have sanctioned the forgiatioji of a 
Local Centre in China, with headquarters at Shanghai. 

Associate Membershipt* Examination Results : 
August 1923. 


Royal Corps of Signals. 


Passed in “ The Theory of Electrical Military Signalling” 

Ahehiyst, Lieutenant C. H. (23rd Sikh Honeers. 
I.A.). 


Burt^ Lieutenant G. M. B. (Ist Bn. 12th 
LA.). 


F.F. Regt., 


CoUin, Captain E. P. C. (J8th Lancers, I. A.). 

Dent, Lieutenant W. H. N. (Nortliumberland Fusiliers). 
Gem, Lieutenant R. H. (The Buffs), 

H^ls,-Ca:^tain j! H. A. (69th Punjabis, LA.). 

Hmds, Lieutenant C. D. (R.G.A) * 

Hurst, Capto G. S. (4th D.C.O. Hodson’s Horse, I.A.). 
Joyrda^, Lieutenant F. W, S. (Oxf. and Bucks. Lt 
Infantry), ‘ 


.Le<maxd,^Captain R. G. (6th Gurkha Rifles, I.A) 
McGregor, .lieutenant W. D. [1st (K.G.O.) Gurkli 
Rifles, I.A.], 

Macmilan, Captain D. MacL, (3rd R. Bn. 3rd Sik 
Pioneers, I.A.). . 

O’SuUivan, Lieutenant p! R. (Wilts. Regt.).' 

Palmer, Lieutenant W. J, (R.F.A.). 
K^^Th^paon,44evitenMt E. £. (The Queen's Bays 

ThSnS, ^ Herts. E^.V. 

Thomiwn, laeutenM^ T, C. (The feyai Fusaie^. • 


The Physical Society of Loudon and the Optical 
Society: Annual Exhibition of Scientiilc 
Apparatus, 

Tickets of admission to the above Exhibition, wiiicli 
IS to be held at the Imperial College of Science, South 
Kensington, on Wednesday and Thursday. 2nd and 
3rd January, 1924, can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Institution. ^ 


Cof'^ttees appointed by the Co.indl 
for 1923-24 are the following:— 

Informal MEEuyNos CoMMrrrjiE.* 

The President. 

m. J. R. Bedford. ^ Mi-. A. F. Harmer. 

Mr. J Coxon Mr. E. F. Hetlieringtou. 

Mr. P. Dunsheath, Mr. A. G. Hillinir 

O B.E. Mr. F. Pooley. 

W. E. Warrilow. 

The Chairman of the Papers Committee. • 

The Chairman of . the London Students' Section. 


Library and Museum .Committee, 

The President. 

Colonel R. E, Crompton, Mr. S. W. Melsom. 

T) ; V . Mr. W. M. Mordey. 

Prof., E. W. Merchant, Mr. C. C. Paterson, O.B.E 

Colonel T. F. Purves. O.B.E 
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Local Centres Committee. 
The President. 


Mr. C. T. Allan. <5 
Major H. Bell, 
llir. T. Carter. 

Sfr J. Devonsliire, K.B.E. 
Mr. K. Edg'oumbe. 

Mr. F. (fm, O.B.E. 

,Mr. J. S. Highfield. 

Mr. E. M. HolHngswortli. 


Mr. G. A. Julilin. 

Prof. E. W. Marchant, 
D.Sc. 

Mr. R. B. Mitchell. 

Mr. J.*D. Morgan. 

Mr. A. Page. 

Mr. R. N, Tweedy. 

Mr. C. H. Wordingham, 
C.BJ2. 


J»SciBi;|iCE Abstracts ” Committee. 

The President. 

lir. LI. B. Atkinson. Mr. F. Gill, O.B.E. 

Mr. W. R. Cooper. Mr. W. M. Mordey. 

Dr, D, Owen . Representing the Physical Society 


Mr. T. Smith 


of London. 


Ship Electrical Equipment Committee. 
The President. 


Mr. A. G. S. Barnard. 
Mr. J. B. ColUe. 

Mr. B. M. Drake. 

Mr. A, Henderson. 

Mr. J, W. Kempster. 
Mr. J. F. Nielson. 


Mr. N. W. Prangnell. 

Major A. P. Pyne. 

Mr. S. G. C. Russell. 

Mr. T. A. Sedgwick. 

Mr. H. D. Wright. 

Mr. C, H. Wordingham, 
C.B.E. 

Representing 


And 

Sir W. S. Abell,'] 

K.B.E. .. .. ^Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 

Mr. J. T. Milton •. J 

/British Electrical and Allied 
wo represen ves Manufacturers' Association, 

Mr, T. Carlton .. Board of Trade. 

]^. W. Cross .. Electrical Contractors’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

J. Foster King British Corporation for the Sutvey 
and Registry of Shipping. 
'’Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland. 
Electrical Contractors* Aasoda- 
tion of Scotland. 

Mr. A. W. Stewart InsiStution of Naval Architects. 
Mr. H. Walker, /N.E. Coast Institution of Engi- 

nee 


Mr. 


Mr. J. Lowson 


O.B.E. 


neers and Shipbuilders. 


. Wireless Section Committee, 

Mr. E. H, Shaughnessy, O.B.E. {Chaifnuin). 
• • . The President. 


Mr. B. Binyon, O.B.E, 
Mr. S. Brydon, D.Sc. 

Dr. W. R. Eccles, F.R.S. 
G. F. Elwell. 

Prof. G. W, 0. Howe, D.Sc. 
Admiral Sir H. B,; jack- 
spn, G.C.B,, F.R.S. 


Mr. C, C^ Paterson, O.B.E. 
Mr. J, St. Vincent Pletts. 
Captain H. R. Sankey, C.B., 
C.B.E., R.E. . 

Dr. R, L. Smith-R.ose, 

M&:. A. A. C. Swintpn, 
F.R.S. 


Mr. G. H. Nash, C.B.E. Mr. C. F. Trippe. 

■ : The Chairman of the Papers Committee; 


And Representing 

Capt. C. E. Kennedy-Purvis, R.N.# The AdmiraltjT. 
Major R. Chenevix-Trench, O.B.E.,* ‘The War Ofiftce. 
M.C. • • 

Major H. P. T. Lefroy, D.S.O., M.C. The Air Ministry. 
Major eA.. G. Lee, M.C.The Pps# Office. 


Wiring JIules Committee. * 
The President. * * 

Mr. LI. B, Atkinson. Mr. S^ J^. Melsom. 


JAx. J. Ji*. Nielson. 

• Major A. P. Pyne. 

Mr. E. Ridley. 

Mr. C. P. Sparks,* C.B.E. 
Mr. C. H. Wordingham, 
C.B.E. 

Representing 


British Electrical and Allied Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association. , 


Mr. H. J. Cash. 

Mr. J. R. Cowie. 

Mr, W. Cross. 

Mr. J. Frith. 

Dr, C. C. Garrard. 

Mr, P. V. Hunter, C.B.E. 

And 

Mr. E. G. Batt . 

Mr. H. H. Berry. 

Mr. J. R. Dick . 

Mir. A. R. Everest 
Mr. C. Rodgers ., ^ 

Mir. W. F. Bishop Cable Makers’ Association. 
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SECTIONAL Committees. 
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' The President. 


Mr. J. W, Beauchamp. 
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Mr. R. A. Chattock. 
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Mr. R., B. Mitchell: 

: Mr, A. Page, 
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Summary. • 

. During file past 40 years radical changes in manufacturing 
conditions have rendered industrial research essential for the 
attainment.of reasonable efficiency and progress- 
industrial research is divisible into two orders, the more 
general arid the more particular, both being necessary for the 
production of a neV*article. The second is usually termed 
“ Development,” and is the special subject of this paper. 

While British men.of science and applied.science have been 
pre-eminent for general research, little attention has been paid 
to development. Hence few inventions have, within recent 
years, been * brought to their conclusion in this countryi as 
compared with the great amount of original scientific work 
which has been successfully accomplished. 

• The reasons for this are analysed, and the cause is traced 
to lack of the co-operation necessitated by modern manu¬ 
facture. This -want is filled by development departments. 

The various functions of the latter ar^ dealt with. Their 
outcome is the removal of all-non-stkndard work and technical 
troubles from tiie* shops and drawing ofiiices, and the pro- 
.vision of qriginal ancf matured designs of new and improved 
articles for manufacture. 

The negligible value of ordinary sources of novgl suggestions 
is discussed, and thfi qualifications of a development mg,n are 
deduced, The question of staffing the department, ^d the 
educationaj qualifications whieh «ie staif should possess, 
are then treated. 

Practical matters, including buildings and equipment, 
procedure in development, the recording and filing of results 
and data, and the indexing of literature and information, are 
discussed. 

A shirt summary is given of . the principal industrial 
research organizations in-Great Britain, with a brief discussion 
on co-grdination. 
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The past 40 years have witnessed a gradual but far- 
reaching change in the manufacturing sy.stem. In tl^c 
first place, the increasing application of science to in¬ 
dustry, and the growing complexity of tlie various 
products, have in general made it impossible for a single 
mind to carry on the complete administrative and 
technical direction of a manufacturing business. 
Secondly, the progressive standardization of all but the 
newest products has opened the way for cpianlity 
production, involving the manufacture of a greatly 
increased number of articles on the basis of a given 
design, and has thus introduced conditions favofiring the 
growth of tlie factory and at the same time tlie 
specialization of its output. 

Not only have these developments enhanced tln^ value 
of the original de.sign, since a much greater number of 
articles are now affected thereby, but tlie intTcaseil 
efficiency introduced by quantity protluctiou has 
afforded the means whereby the design can be far 
more fully considered. 'J.'hus the scientific .staff has 
found a place in manufacture. 'Ilieir work has boon 
generally termed ” indu.strial ” research, in contra¬ 
distinction to the ” pure ” research carried on for the 
extension of scientific knowledge. 

The former is divisible into two well-defined orders; 
the first being the more general and theoretical, and the 
second the more particular and practical. Of these, 
the second is generally termed ” development " and has 
been brought^to a high state of perfection abroad. In 
this country its value has been recognized to a much 
smaller extent, to the disadvcintage of many of our in¬ 
dustries. The author is convinced that no procedure 
IS more capable of benefiting the industry with wliich we 
Me more especially concerned than the’institution and 
furtherance of developmental research ; and it i.s the 
pur^se of this paper, first to distinguish between the 
various kinds of research and their application, and then 
to deal particularly with the essentially practicafvariety. 

II. Classes of Reseakch Woiyc, 

The above three types of research work are typically 
employed m consecutive order, in the production of 
•new piepes of apparatus. First, an investigator in a 
university or similar laboratory makes a discovery while 
eng^ed m extending scientific knowledge. Secondly u 
worker m an industrial research institution recognizes 

^ discovery in connection 

wth hiSLndustry, and carries out a further investigation 
to ascertain Its practicability. the answer is in the 
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afifirmative he makes a definite propos,al, and may even 
support this with a primitive model. Finally, a develop¬ 
ment worker takes the matter in hand and, as a result 
of a third investigatioij, elaborates an actual product 
embodying the principles evolved by his two prede¬ 
cessors. The proposed apparatus, as subpaitted to him, 
n;iay be fragile, inefiScient, unreliable and expensive, 
its utilization being unwarranted or even impossible 
. until various practical problems have been solved. 
^ This, then, is the function of the third class of worker, 
who renders the apparatus suitable for manufacture in 
the shops and for acceptance in -yie commercial field. 

'■ These three stages can be clearly recognized in the 
evolution ^of practically every industrial apparatus. 
Of these it wilTbe sufficient to cite the dynamo as an 
instance. First, the production of force by electro¬ 
magnetic means was investigated, notably by Oersted, 
Amp&re, and Barlow, the last-named of whom actually 
obtained continuous rotary motion. On these principles 
Faraday then based his more utilitarian but extremely 
important investigations, leading to the construction 
of the first crude dynamo. Finally, the latter was 
developed to its practical form by Gramme, Crompton, 
Kapp, Ferranti, Hopkinson and others. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the three orders 
may no^/ be summed up. Pure research, to employ 
its usual but not highly satisfactory name, is unique in 
being undertaken entirely with a philosophic motive, 
and hence would probably be best described as " philo¬ 
sophic ” research. In this respect it is contrasted with 
“ industrial,” '* utilitarian,” or “ pragmatic ’’•research, 
by which a proposal for an article of commercial utility 
is formulated. This proposal is converted into a 
finished and workable apparatus by what is most 
often known as ” development,” a title that is, how¬ 
ever, ambiguous when its context is not supplied; 
and as practically the same ground is covered by the 

technical research ” of Mr. Swinburne, the latter term 
is preferred by the author. 

Ill- Need for Technical Development. 

If the evolution of modern engineering products is 
studied, it will be found in a surprisingly large number 
of ■ cases to have been the outcome of pioneering 
work done in this country, which has unfortunately 
been discontinued at the end of the second stage, 
leaving the final development to be carried out abroad! 
A few examples of this may be worth recalling. 

The industries depending upon the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen are the outcome of the phUosophic 
research work of Priestley and Cavendish, followed by 
the more utilitarian investigations Of Rayleigh. The 
development work was carried out abroad, largely in 
Amerfea acd Norway. Other electrochemical pro- •' 
ducts, derived largely from the researches of Davy, 

Faraday and Charles Watt, have only resulted in 
the establishment of new industries in Germany. 
Several types of al^ernating-cur^ent motor have the 
same history. Electrical engineering generally has been 
founded chi^y on the brilliant work of great British 
electricians, such as Faraday, Maxwell, Kelvin, Hop- 
kihson and Thompson, yet niuch of the work of applica¬ 
tion and development has been carried out in America 


and on the Continent, while quite a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the apparatus actually laanufactured in this 
coun^ during recent years has b'een made to designs 
supplied from abrosJ&.e 

Unfortunately, although we claim for our own 
technical men very much of the credit for liidustrial 
progress, it is those whb complete the wor^ that gain 
every other advantage, for we have grown accustomed 
to abandoning our enterprises jtist ^here they begin to 
be profitable. By permitting foretgn nations to act 
before us in this manner we ar6 ^conceding them the 
initiative, an error in ta^ics as Serious ,in comiperce 
as in war. In the Colonial and foreign fields the effect 
of this loss of initiativS is especially etident, for prestige 
is there an important factor in determining simcess, and 
orders tend to be given to the iactual authors of im¬ 
provements and innovations. The latter also secure 
the very practical advantage that they turn out the 
improved product, and therefore giv^ better value, for 
a considerable period before their copyists. 

IV. Causes of the Present Position. 

From time to time, theories of rather an alarmist 
nature are propounded to explain this state of things, 
usually by the allegation of national decadence in 
various respects. Such charges of deterioration cannot, 
however, be substantiated either against our investi¬ 
gators in pure or applied science or against the workers 
in our factories. • Further, the outstanding success of 
our invention and manufacture during the war, not only 
in a few but ij» practically all industries, sufficiently 
proves our originating capacity. Itls evident,, ther^ore, 
that there must be a national peculiarity the effect of 
which#?^ wifelt, or at least unnoticedyuntil manufactur¬ 
ing (renditions were disturbed by the developments in 
indusirial methods to wlxjph reference has been made. 

Such a characteristic is to be found iufthS tendency 
against co-operation that is at once remarked'even by u. 
newcomer to this country from another part of .the 
British Dominions. It is evident in our art, in our 
politics, and in our industries. Its effects are apparent 
not only between individuals, but between assosiatiHns, 
between firms, between those who teach the theory and 
those who practise the profession. Its result ^ that 
for single-handed work we need lear no competition, 
but where co-operation is *essential we frequently fail. 

Unfortunately Tor us, the present industrial era is one 
in which the association of effort and ideas is all- 
important., In every movement a time arrives «when 
progress can be maintained only by co-ordmation. 
This critical point was reached in engineering develop¬ 
ment when the foundations had all been laid, when the 
elementary discoveries had all been effected, and when 
the simple apparatus had all, or nearly all, b^en thought 
out. From then onwards, progress could only be made 
on more advanced lines, by employing higher theoreti'cal 
principles, more elaborate tools and instruments, and 
more expensive constructicjn. For this, not only is 
scientific work necessary, but most of it must be carried 
out in conjunction With the industry, and much of it iii 
conjuncition with the actual works. Thd^e two latter 
categories will be recogpnized as broadly corresponcMiig 
to industrial research and development respectively. 
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The latter is unfortunately attended peculiar 
difficulties, since *t must be carried on .by men of 
university status’ in conjunction with a factory or 
group of factories, and these elements have in this 
country proved very hard to combine. The author 
hopes -fliat a discussion of the problems invofired will 
be of advantage in furthering tliis form of research work, 
and thus in promoting the.welfSure of the industry. 

V. Func'xion^^of a Development Department. 

• T^^e broad function of a development department is 
to«evolve new types of^product for manufacture in the 
shops with which the department is associated. This 
also involves the evolution of new parts for an existing 
model, to endow the latter with new characteristics or 
to improve it in some desirable, respect. In many cases 
the desighing and drawing offices may themselves be able 
to effect a, desired change, and merely require certain 
theoretical or •experimental information which, on 
request, is then supplied by the development staff. 
Problems requiring higher mathematics will be sub¬ 
mitted to thgm for solution. Problems and difficulties 
in the examination of the finished product will be passed 
on by the routine testing or inspection departments. 
Technical advice will also be afforded to any part of the 
factory when desired. j 

The general effect of such a department is to take upon * 
itself all technical burdens from the shoulders of the 
staff and works. It thus incideiftally performs two 
very important services. First, much of the worry and 
risk of failure 5s removed from the designing staff, and 
secondly,* all work of a non-standard nature can be 
removed from the shops, as the model makers attached 
to the developqjient department will novdcany out all 
experirnental or tentativ*e construction. Thdfee who 
ar^* intimately cdncerned '\|ritl^ manufacturing tvill have 
had experience of the absorption of time and dis¬ 
arrangement of routine that may be caused by the 
sandwiching of trial jobs between the regular items of 
work, and by the frequent visits of draughtsmen to 
,the work benches. The aun of the development system 
xs tc^put an end to this, and to enable both shops 
^d staff to pursue their duties with a minimum of 
mt^uption. 

. In order to illflstrate the above curriculum and to 
demonstrate its general Applicability, the author pro¬ 
poses to outline the actual work to be carried out in 
specific cases, so selected as to represent opposite 

^ T?ie first case is that of a factory employing several 
thousand hands, aU engaged on mass production. It 
be supposed that the designs are supplied to the 
factory m question by their customers, as was the case 
with m«mtiOn firms during the war. 

The peculiarity of such a works is that there is no 
apparent necessity for any theoretical department, if a 
materials test-room be excepted, and it is by no means 

wS^'^no T ^ .nature to be organized 

with no special provision for technical knowledge 
The manager and foremen may be what are euphem- 
isticaFy called “practical men," i.e. they may be pro- 

receivJany technical 
trairmg. Even the h«d of the gauge room may be a 


fitter with no knowledge of science or its .iiid 

no aptitude for study. It is pos.sil>Je, in sJturl. Itu a 
factory with a pay-roll *running into four or liic 
figures, to iuclncle no more tlMin about n tlozen jieople, 
apart from the clerical .staff, whose ethuraiton ^las 
continued after they were 14 yeais of age. 

Yet there are fveijiient problems, even iu repeti|*«ju 
work, that require*.solution by a. Jughly'lrained ni;in. 
The type of machine used in a. modern wfudishop. th» 
jigs, fixture.s, and other machining atxessories, ain( 
especially the gauges, Jiave betui tlesigned wifli the 
assistance of all tli*i resource.s of modern engineering 
science, and their use sJiould therefore retjuire n coric- 
sponding degree of knowledge in film wwlvshop. In 
particular, limit-gauging is a definite and intricate Inatich 
of physical science, and jiroficiency in it deni.uul*: a 
knowledge of geometry, trigonojiietry a j>pUed inecluinics 
and the properties of materials. 

Keeping the factory as a whole just ;is ii is. aii 
immediate gain in cffieieiicy out of all iirojiortion to tin? 
cost would be effected by the institution of a snuill 
development department, the chief duties nf which 
would be to act as consultant to the .sliops. I’A eii one 
man with, .say, a university degree in engineering and 
an enthiusiasm for the work, would l>e able t«i reduce 
gTeatly the amount of scrap and to cause ttiiugs to gtt 
more smoothly. He would lie cousnite*! if a gauge 
gave unsatisfactory results, and woiikl be ve»iuire»l lit 
discover the reason and to correct the met bo<l of ganging 
employed. Jig.s that were misdirecting their drills |>h‘ 
some obscure reason would be put under bis ohsm vation. 
Iheoretical que.stion.s as to materials, illmnination, heat 
treatment, rectification, and the like, wonkl In* put lo 
him. He would suggest, or search for, .seienlilicmel hods 
of overcoming the many small difficulties that crop iiij 
in such a workr., while he would keep in toucli with the 
general work.shop practi«!e applicable to hi.s particular 
establishment. 

As these functions do not. in point of fact, iin-olve 
investigations of a very advanced nature. Iiut do involve 
a close contact with the shops, the department inieht 
well include a small tecimical library for tlu! use of the 
works staff, by the administration of which the lieml 
could the more effectively get, and kee]>, in touch with 
those in charge of the work, who would thus be th,- 

more ready to bring problcnis and troubles t«M biin for 
solution. 

1 he second and more, advanced e.xample is a dei.mrl - 
ment associated witli an electrical factory, uliith is 
entirely self-contained,in that tins whole of “iir, producls 
are designed within its walls. To begin with, tlie develnii- 
raent staff will endeavour to produce new * losigus Of 
apparatus for the shop to manufacture. Much <»f this 
work will be undertaken Jis a result of-repre^entatiom. 
froin the various sales, tlesign, work.s or other dtmart- 
ments, whenever one of these may realize t hat si change 
or an innovation is desirable. I'he development staff 
will also keep m close touch, by study and observation, 
mth electrical practice as it concerns their prodm i 
will thus themselves be able to initiate proposais 
as to future activities. These will be submitted to the 
management through the medium of reports, in which 
he objects of the proposed .developments are given, 
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together’with such details as to their nature as have 

been arrived at. ^ . x + 

Since the development department in such a factory 
either the point of origin* or the clearing house or new 
prpducts, it follows that it must be the repository for au 
technical data concerned in the design of the articles made 
in jthe factory. No development AviJ^ winch the dep^- 
nient is not naade acquainted, however trivial it may 
-should be permitted in the shops. It would be absurd 
jfo a.ssume that no member of the regular office or wor s 
staff is capable of irrtroducing original improvements 
or novelties, and it is perhaps searcely necessary for 
every single item of experimental design to be made 
up in the devefijpment shop or even under the sur¬ 
veillance of one of the development staff. But it may 
be^stated definitely and emphatically that if the depart¬ 
ment is to be efficient in its functions it must know the 
whole truth with regard to the design and perform^ce 
of all the products for which it is responsible. 
Draughtsmen and foremen are exposed to a natural 
temptation to experiment for themselves wnth models 
in the shops and test-rooms. This procedure re-intro¬ 
duces non-standard work into the factor}’’ curriculum; 
at the best it constitutes double-banking; it is a most 
expensive practice when ever3rthing Is taken into 
account; '“and an efficient and economical outlet for 
such energy is now provided. Such people should 
be instructed to communicate their proposals in full 
to the development department, and any alttempt at 
■' private enterprise " should be strictly repressed. 

The duty of being responsible for all data connected 
with design and performance thus devolves on the 
department. Careful records of constants, standards, 
specifications and dimensions employed in current 
design; modifications; test results'*; complaints re¬ 
ceived ; patents taken out and pending; and suggestions, 
are compiled and indexed. An index of information 
bearing on subjects connected or allied with those under 
investigation must be created, preferably on the card 
system. 

These records can only be rendered complete and 
therefore dependable if every unusual occurrence that 
bears in any way upon design is reported to the depart¬ 
ment. They also render the development staff fully 
capable of acting in a consultative capacity to ■the 
factory in general, and of pealing with a -wide variety 
of technical queries. Calculations involving higher 
mathematics, such as the force between adjacent 
conductors due to a possible short-circuit, or the strength 
of spring required to generate a required velocity in the 
contacts an oil switch, will be submitted to them. 
Simple formulae or diagrams, whereby such values may 
be obtained by the factorjr staff, will, where possible, be 
worked Out. “Questions involving theory, such as the 
resultant cu^ent in portions of a network,, the safe 
current density in a liquid, or the treatment of an 
accumulator battery, ■will also be addressed to ■the 
department. Test-apparatus for given requirements 
will be specified, designed or even constructed for ■the 
routine test-rooms. Inquiries, even of the " workshop 
reape type, may be made and answered by means of 
an appropriate file or index. 

When a complaint is-received from a customer -the 
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development department will act as an a(Qiulica.tor 
for the firm, examining the apparaflis; m question and 
the conditions under which it failed, bestowing the blame 
in the right quarter anfl proposing a remedy. 

The examination of materials comes, in ^reality, 
within Ae scope of routine testing; hut as .such work is 
of small extent, and requires‘expensive and delicate 
apparatus that is also fiecessary for ^(;velapment work, 
an exception may be made in this j'espet.t, and such 
routine work may be done in tlns^ dep«irtnient, llic 
same arguments apply to the calibm.tion of instrunnsits: 
and those for the whole fect(y>^ may. without intro¬ 
ducing inefficiency into J:hc development sy.stem, be 
adjusted and even repaired in the department'^ labora¬ 
tory. Apart from these exceptions, routine work i,s 
out of place in a development laborattiry, and its 
introduction is most undesirable. 

From the above function.s it will be seen that a very 
considerable burden is removed fro»n* llu; works and 
drawing office, and the result must be smoother ami easier 
working, economy of labour and ct?rtainly of result. 

VI. Tiiic Value oe Smjoiv.sTioN.s. 

It has already been stated that tht5 development 
department is the correct place for receiving, examining 
and reporting on suggestions from outside its own walk, 
and efficient arrangements should be ma<l(i for d«)ing so. 
The benefit derived from this source is, however, much 
less than is generally imagined. 

There is a popular flieory that an epoch-making 
discovery in any*branch of science ^may be made by 
anyone with a smattering of knowledge trtwein. • A 
sircar delusion is that workiieople an<l‘hum*l>Ie eihployees 
of big contribute largely to\v;jirds tlie "^new 

ideas '•which help the firm to make a profit. If it were 
more fully realized thatysu«ili discovt/ties can be n^iade 
only by people who are earnestly searching fvr them, 
and who also know from long experience how*uild whene ’ 
to look, not only would considerul»le misconception 
be prevented but much disappointment l« woiild-be 
inventors, and much loss to the investing puljlic, wotUil 
also be saved. • 

Some years ago the author was engaged us a con¬ 
sultant to report on a new reversible steam turbifte, a 
20-h.p. model of which had beat constructed and 
operated under steam for* denioustnition purposes. 
The inventor was a mechanic with no Irainitig or ex¬ 
perience to equip him as a turbine de.signer,#but' never¬ 
theless a company -was formed and registered and ^he 
shares were upon the market prior to any competent 
advice being obtained by tlus directors. A cursory 
examination then revealed tliat it was not a turbine*at 
all, but a crude, rotary piston engine, and a brief test 
showed its efficiency to be in the vicinity of I <per cent. * 
It is interesting to note that this information led to the 
abandonment by the directors, not of the project, but 
of tlie consulting engineers, leaving the company to go 
forward and the shareholders'«noney to lie lost without 
expert counsel. 

^ The abqve instance, which Is only typical of many such 
failures, has been given to illustrate the extent of the 
popular misconception, even among business men, £$ 
to the simplicity of arriving at vajuable results. Contrary 
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. to this mistaken view, it is practically impossible for an 
mvestigator to produce a novel apparatus unless he 
possesses a number of valuable Qualifications. First 
he must be well versed theoretiJally; secondly, he must 
e intunately acquainted with the practical conditions 
and especially fhe worst conditions, under wAch the 
apparatus.is to function; thirdly, he must be informed 
as to the work w^ji^h has alreadjf been done on the same 
type of apparatus^ inclu*ding the failures of other workers • 
and^finally, he mq^t have practical knowledge of the 
metjiods of manufacture aMropriate to the apparatus. 
The weaker, he is with^respect to any of these quali¬ 
fications, the more the succ^s of. his efforts depends 
upon ch|Jice, and the more wasted work he does in a 
given time. These points may be strengthened by a 
lurther and more siniple illustration. 

One of the most attractive articles to amateur 
realm of switchgear is the fuse, and 
probably more •\forthless suggestions are made in 
connection with this appliance than any other. Its 
action and principle appear to be easy to understand, 
wlnle the shoitcqmings of the standard patterns seem 
e^dent and regrettable. It is therefore inevitable 
that a number of would-be improvements should be 
designed, the defects of wliich illustrate the need of the 
qualifications that have been mentioned. 

^ In the first place, the vast majority of their producers 
do not realize that a fuse has to do something more than 
op^ the circuit upon the occurrendb of a small over¬ 
load, up to, twice the notmal load. If this were 
all, almost any enclosure containing^ the wire would 
sewe the purpose. The governing condition, however, 

IS that of a short-drcuit. and the problem thus becomes 
much more abstTiise. As a matter of fa(?t,the standard 
test for a fuse is to connect it across the mains wfth the 
conjoining case ‘Earthed "io ^he positive, and •then to 
close the; sv«tch. • 

• Besides femiliarity with the requirements, fuse design 
demands a knowledge of the properties of the electric 
arc, as its success depends upon its power of quenching 
ai^ axc stream before any appreciable damage has been 
done to the contacts or porcelain. A knowledge of tlie 
materials that may be involved, together with the method 
of wfirking them, is also desirable, in order that sound 
and economical construction may be specified. Finally 
all tlie work expended on design will be wasted if the 
resultant fuse is one which has been tried and discarded 
a. number of years previously. 

“Hie'fact that emerges from these examples is that 
the . person Whose .suggestions are-likely to prove of 
value is the one who is actively - engaged in producing 
or otherwise dealing with the article in question . For 
ex^ple, the staff of the department itself, including 
^sistantsj model makers and juniors, become potential 
discoverers in their own spheres, espedaUy if an atmo- 
* i research can be made to permeate the whole 
estabhshment and collective thinking is encouraged. 

It IS ^o natural that valuable proposals should 
emanate from the designing and drawing ofifices, the 
Jafl of which includes men with-the necessary qualifica- 
rions for at any rate the less advanced forms bf invention. 
«ere ag^, useful results may be few unless a Certain 

favourable atmosphere gan be created and maintained. 


Such proposals from the shops as are acceptable are 
usually for improvements m methods of working, and 
for safeguarding the operators themselves from injur3^ 
le author is in favour of stimulating the workpeople 
by the standing offer of a monetary reward when sueh 
suggestions are used. 

Outside the factory, suggestions are offered chieffy 
by customers and patentees. The formert as users or 
p^ential users of the firm’s products, are in a radically • 
afferent position from the producers with regard to* 
toe apparatus, and any commeift from them affords 
data for design. A patentee’s proposal is usually 
accompanied by a specification, wliich requires to l5e 
digested and reported upon to the iftMag«ment. who 
then take up the negotiations. 

Even when a suggestion is sound it is not alwat'S 
possible to employ it at once, as the modification of the 
stondard design will not always be justified for the sake 
of a single improvement. Such suggestions are there¬ 
fore carefully filed for use in the immediate future. 


VII. Staff, 

Tile preceding section will have indicated how many 
people are not in a position to contribute original ideas, 
and will have emphasized the value of a development 
staff who are able to collaborate upon their special 
functions, unimpeded by conimercial matters or the 
regular routine work of the factory. 

A first great advantage derived from the segregation 
of the men engaged upon development is that their 
qualjffcatioiis are largely pooled, and individual members 
can do original work although each does not possess all 
the stated qualifications. For example, an enterprising 
and well-educated but inexperienced junior might still 
bring forward valuable suggestions when helped and 
guided by his older and more experienced colleagues. 
It IS necessary, however, that the senior men, and 
especially the head of the department, should be " all¬ 
round ” men. The head himself should have as wide 
and general an experience as possible in the use of 
the articles to be developed, as it is upon him that 
the responsibility rests for the practical utility of the 
department’s products. Again, the senior- men, and 
especially the head, should have had considerable shop 
experience in tlie construction of such products. 

It must not be imagined tjjat anyone who fi^ls the 
conditions given in Section VI above will succeed in a 
development department. These were intended to be 
the bare essentials for the making of useful suggestions 
and naust be reinforced by others if difficult problems 
are to be solved and elaborate designs arrived,^at. 

In the first place a research man must have an 
analytical mind, or in other words a faculty of isolating 
the various components of a problem, •of separating 
the vital from the secondary, and of distinguisliing and 
correlating cause and effect. He must be an adept at 
eliminating interfering elements from his considerations, 
arguments and tests. In particular, he must be able 
to refer as many problems as possible to first principles 
in order that the simplest, clearest and surest tlunkiug 
inay result. By virtue of tliis faculty, an involved and 
therefore a great difficulty may be broken up into a 
number of separate problems, the solution of which can 
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then be earned out in turn. Without it, the would-be 
research worker cannot hope to penetrate tar beneath 
the surface without becoming confused. 

Although it is probablp going too far to assert that 
the above qualifications can be conferred by any course 
of study upon an individual who is, not specially gifted 
bj^nature, it is a fact that they can be awakened and 
enormously stimulated by appropriate training. In the 
a:ase of one wdro hopes to attain a leading position in tech¬ 
nical research and to exercise the functions that have 
been described, the folTowing preparation is indicated :■— 

(t 

Getieral training. 

(1) Training ir^^^he art of clear and logical thinking, 
afforded by the study of mathematics. 

Training in the tactics of research, afforded by a 
study of physics and chemistry and, if possible, of 
geology. 

(3) Training in the art of lucid expression, afforded 
by the study of languages. 

(4) Training for the hand and eye, afforded by the 
study and practice of mechanical drawing. 

(5) Training in the practical application of theory, 
afforded by works experience as nearly concurrent with 
the theoretical training as possible. 

r 

B. Special trainingP 

(1) Advairced stud}^ of the principal pure science 
concerned in the industry (electricity and magnetism). 

(2) Study of the applied sciences bearing on the 
subject (at least applied mechanics, mechanics of 
machinery, theory of structures, strength of materials, 
and heat engines). 

(3) Study of the professional subject concerned 
(electrical engineering). 

(4) Study and practice in design (electrical design). 

It will be seen that a full professional degree course 

has been arrived at, the pure science subjects of winch 
the author considers to be especially valuable for the 
purpose in hand. Not only does a study of the work 
done by the great scientific investigators of the past 
help the student to acquire some of their ingenuity, 
their perseverance, their thoroughness and their 
courage, but the attendant laboratory practice affords 
the much needed ability of drawing coiTect inferences 
from experimental work. 

The necessary works 'Experience after graduation 
should be obtained preferably as a regular employee, 
and not as a privileged “hanger-on." In addition, the 
inspection of works concerned with collateral industries 
is especially valuable as an antidote to a “ water¬ 
tight conCpartment ’’ tendency that frequently cramps 
developmexit. 

A fevj;, word,^ may be said with regard to the type of 
men required for various kinds of research work. For 
some branches, such as magnetic survey work, stolid, 
even-natured men are needed who can work for 14 
hours a day at monotonous occupations, without com¬ 
plaint or desire for relaxation. But most members of 
a technical research staff must rather be capable of 
concentrating a great amount of energy upon a problem 
and need not have the same virtue of constancy of 

* The subiects given in brackets are those appropriate for electrical engineer¬ 
ing development. 


effort. For invention and the solution of difficulties, 
moreover, the qualities of imagination^ and enthusiasm 
are at a premium, and these are characteristics of the 
excitable, rather than *'the stolid, type of man. A 
third type, intermediate between the foregoing, includes 
mathematical investigators. *' 

A characteristic of a research ^aff, as distinct from 
the components of a vsTorks organization, is that they 
are not only engaged entirely oiT brain work, but the 
tasks of many of them, notably of thq^'fe belonging to the 
second type, are practically all inherently high-pressure' 
ones, almost unmixed -with worb^of a regular ^description. 
To avoid as far as possiblq the risk of mental or nervous 
overstrain, a few special points are worthy pi note. 
First, a development department exists to relieve the 
rest of the factory of worry, and every care should 
therefore be taken that ordinary worries, ’such as 
“ chasing" materials and plant, are spared them. 
Secondly, “ rush jobs ” should be given to them as 
sparingly as possible, for, although an investigator can 
generally rise to an occasion, the process of obtaining 
inspirations to order may be a very exiiausting one, 
especially if he is already fatigued or is concentrating 
at the time on some other problem. Thirdly, his data 
should be accurate, and should, if possible, be first-hand, 
for these are apt to get sadly emaciated if they come to 
him verbally through an intermediary. Finally, due 
appreciation should be accorded to the work when it is 
done. One of the greatest incentives to an investigator 
is the feeling that he is* about to effect a permanent 
improvement in the performance, matrufacture or cost 
of some product. If, after he has solved sdme prpb- 
lem that has been set him, he sees ‘the Results of his 
efforts pigeorf-holed or otherwise neglecljpd, this incentive 
is apt'’to weaken considerably. 

With’’regard to junio:g^, fjiere are 1?wo types whu^ do 
not require the educational qualifications* tljat have 
been specified. The first of these belongs •to‘ a claijp- 
of man who is not ambitious of rising to the top, and -is 
content to go on performing the same duties almost 
indefinitely.' It cannot be denied that such m,en are 
useful, as they can be put in charge of some arpeci!ac 
branch of testing or other Avork and can be relied upon 
to continue doing this without further trouble <after 
their original instruction. The afithor's preference, 
however, is to feel that everj^ subordinate is endeavour¬ 
ing to improve himself, even if it means occasional 
temporary inconvenience through staff chajiges. ,This 
policy would* appear to accord better with the nafsure 
of the whole department. The other type is the 
improver, who spends a period in the laboratory to 
complete his experience prior to going oiTt to represent 
liis firm in the capacity of branch engineer or salesman- 
He will already have had a secondary education, and' 
should have followed this up by at least an evening 
course at a technical school. These men also have their 
us.es as assistants in the test rooms, or in other respects, 
if they are conscientious ; bul* if they regard themselves, 
as passengers who do not need to " make good," they 
are worsej than useless and should be rejected when 
these signs develop. • * 

The model-makers should be careful mechanics of tl»e 
tool-room variety, selected for accuracy and keenness- 
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rather tlmu for rapidily. I<allit r in<<re than ilte usual 
inteihgciice is uri**ssary, as they will he reijuiretl lu 
work from enritlniially ehjui;4iii.u ilrawine.s. uuinv nt 
wliich will not; he fulls- ilelaileif, * 

• VM ANO l.M M'll'Mi-.N r. • 

'Jdioro is.no need tn fles ote nuu h spai i; tu tint i|in,>s(itiu 
of bnildings, as ^hjs part of thtfsulije»i has heen vei\- 
fully trealeti in a jtaf^er hy Mr. A. 1*, M. Ideuiinj,'.'* 
The buildin.tjr witff.whieh the author i;j iiuisi faniiliar 
fe, a tnatfer <if fa*(. somewhat on the lines of hit;. *1 
in that papwr, hut withji s%me\vhac ijreater thmr ;uva. 
In order, however, t(» iucliuh; the ease.s of small hrius 
who ni.'iji not; he in a position to enu f si parait* premises 
{>;! the outset, but who nevertheless liav«’ mm h t.i {^aiu 
from technical research, a lew additional remarks anr 
given especially to covm- their leiphreineuts. 

The most serious mistake that can be made wlien a 
research dcpartmefit is being institute*!, and when it's 
.site and eqnipnu'nt are nmler <;onsi.letati**n. is to ad*.pt 
as u guiding principle that the jir..posed new sei-tion 
will not prodlice output, and that it must theief.ue 
take second place to any part *if the factory that docs. 

It is most advisable that, the tcmhuiey to make tlli ^4 
assumption lie carefully borne in mind. esp<>rlallv 
when the site and equipment are being ilecitled, and 
when, there is a pfissiliilily <*f the imw (le[iartment 
being .serionsly handicapped from the start hv unsuitable 
selection,in these respijcts. ♦ 

It must he made clear fnlin the ♦*utset thal the 
development stalf^are g».»ing to exercifte a great heticlt* 
cial eft'cet' upon production, and that anything which 
impedesHheir work is going to irnpefle onfpnl, l-ui ther. 
more, they arc about to improve the qiialilf of ttie wsuk 
done in the factory, and anything that interfer**; with 
the*‘excoJlence of* their w»*-k ^vill siintlaily effect the 
products^ of the shofjs. An iriferioi lathe m the main 
machine'shop will hamlit rip the work of r.ne .iperator; 
bnt one such maclune in the devekiiuneiit .Nhop will 
risk the spoiling of the design of every article made mi 
% basis of every model f.ir whicli the lathe is used. 

rhef principal requirement as to sii»; is abseni;« of 
noxs^ especially spasmodic noise such as is iviuscd Viy 
the fxpping of listings. If this were to haptien within 
close eansliot of a man engaged in conctmirated thought 
upon some intricate prohlefti, the eon.sequeiice would 
not only to break the thrimd of his tlionghis crimpletely, 
but to adimnister a shock to his nervmis syshmi whii h 
updii reiteratunx, would prqduee st'rious soiistHpieiiees! 

bearmg upon the question of emufort, 
when use IS to be made of an existing nitnu. is the 
nefees.sity for adequate heating. It frequently occurs 

bodxly itfection. and his office then iteed.s tlu- highest 
standard amount of heating. I„ the event of a ttori* 
Sclux^'’^'”' converted, this should lie taken into 

“f vibralkm for tho trating 
and expenmcntal section. Many pieets of apiMiatiis 

• " Honnl^i« Work!, Wg;,,*.,5,^ 


the pr* -si nt 
transmission 
this 


reason, 


*'‘'^'»*rse cul-iiul.s, firses ainl ivJnvs, ipiiXe 

difterenl results ac.:..rdiuj^ t.i whether they are sh.ik. ri 
or not. hV.r e.Kamjilc. a lead fuse pas.s*'s through a past) 
stage as the ciirrem through 4 is imTeased. and vil.ra 
lion will bring ah..ut nurlumicaJ nipt me. lausiag the 
circuil to open at a much lower ciirient than would I** 
the easr- if the wire were still. The elte. | on ih-Iicm*. 
mstrnim-nls li.is UtAi dejih with by Mr. fleiniiig. luit 
us recommemkition ..f fiun.-coiicrete f.,,- a lal*oiat.»m‘. 
bnildiiut is not strongly .supported by 
^ anlhoi. ,.n account of the conmderabk 
I of soiiml through Jhis material, loir 
j brick const ruction is to be preferreii. 

I With ivganl 1*. equijmicut, the oj^flationH iuvi lv**! 
j 111 devi'lopinent will imlicate what is required, riie.se 
I may h* classeil in ehrnnological order as stndv aud 
de.sigu. model making, .iinj lesling. 

I'or the iii.sl are refjuired offices with .hawing equip- 
meni, reading and writing rooni.s for juniors, and a 
hhrary provided with an index of lileiati’ne ami 
mformalion. 

1 he modt'Tniaking shop does not t all hir iniich special 
ciiinment. Its lay-out resemliles tiud of a tool loom, 
with a hmglliwisi* strip th-voted to machine tools. 
Vihratioii and uoi.se an* miiiimizetl. juid cleanline.ss 
and couveiiiem:e increu.se.l. by adoi>ting ftidividiial 
electric drive for tin- mai-hiiies. IVovision .should be 
made for wood-working, as it will be iiee.ssarv to 
lepmseiit in Iiaidwood the porcelain parts of trial 
dtssigus for the models. 

Most: of the care and foiellnuighl will l>e e.vpeiided 
on the testing laboratorie.s, ami these will vary aci'f.u' 4 lin«; 
to the iiatuie ol the indnslrv. A de.seriptioii of soiin* 
aiiparatiis de.sjgned by the iinthoi for mv in .swifehgem 
development is given in Appendix 1. togetlier with 
tlu) machine tools required for llii.s pnrpo.se. 
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IX. JhiocKimm; i,n I)Kvi..t.oi*Mi;.\j. 

Speaking tpnte generally, the methoil to be mnployeil 
for evolving a new product for manufacture in 'the 
.Hhop.s comprise.s study, t‘ousideration. .sketcliing or of bet - 
wise indicating the resnllanl dt.'sigii, making the model 
uccoifling to this or to fuller dntwlngs that may Vie 
advisable, and ticsting the model; followisl by niridihca- 
tion of the dicsign and notesling sis required, until the 
de.sired re.sult is obtained. 

No invariable course as to the »?xact jirr.cediire to be 
follovveil in the developuumt. of every model can 
however, be pre.scribed, as this will vary not only 
aceording to the nature of the development. Imt also 
according to the per.soiial equation of the inve.stigjitor. 
For example, one might lie tempted to piesciibe .study 
or search for information of a x«irlicnhtr kiiwt before 
engaging in xuiy practical wtirk. Yet i# imiy^bapjnm 
that the preliminary carrying out of a test iqton an 
existing or a .simply constructed model nmy renrlei 
siilxieqiient .stuily exisier and more profitable, owing to 
the ability thus confmred of visualizing the upparsitu.s 
aitti its behaviour, and also owing to the expeneiice 
80 gainerl in the pr.ietieal working of the prindple 
involved. 

One very important rule may. however, b* laid down 
for general «I»»ervatif.»n, ‘niii^ is a corollary to the 
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principle, already enunciated, of analysing a problem 
into its constituent parts and attacking these separately ; 
and enjoins a policy of breaking up a course of develop- 
meirt into a series of stejj^, each representing a difficulty 
to be overcome, and of performing them seriatim. It 
IS a great mistake to expect a model to demonstrate too 
n^ch at any one stage, and, except for the simplest pieces 
or work, the surest and, in the end, «he quickest progress 
.IS made b^ constructing a series of models, each achiev- 
mg some defimte result and overcoming some difficulty 
of design. In som^ cases entirely distinct models 
may be required for each stage, and these may be pre- 
sarved as a record of the procedure at its completion. 
In other cq^es tJ^ same model may be modified after 
each test or trial. In others it may be preferable to 
use two actual models, which are modified alternately, 
in order that each alteration may be evaluated by a 
mrect comparison of tlie apparatus before and after 
tins has been effected. 

At first sight the above may sound over-elaborate 
and may appear to threaten undue consumption of time 
and expense, but this is far from being the case, as may be 
exemplified by considering the initial step of the series. 
Ihe first experimental information required concerning 
a is whether it is practicable or even workable, 

and the first model should, in general, be made up to 
demonstrate this. An examination by the various 
parties concerned may then reveal some fundamental 
failing that renders further steps unnecessary, and the 
whole matter can be dropped before any great amount 
Of time and expense has been devoted to it. 

For these reasons, no time should be lost and no 
unnecessary trouble should be taken in getting out 
this model, which need be neither durable nor attractive 
in appearance. To secure ease of construction, brass 
may be used instead of steel or cast iron, and wood 
instead of porcelain or other insulation, while soldered 
joints may be employed to obviate screwing, riveting 
oi CO tering Such a model is easily modified as regards 
e ai s, such as the exact size, shape or position of the 
parts. It IS also just as good as a more elaborate one 
for demonstrating the worth of the original proposal 
and for serving as, a basis for the confident production 
of a more definite and finished desi^. These points 
can best be made more definite by the description of 
typical examples. 

• simplest examples of development work 

IS the electrical operation of some process or apparatus 
ttat has hitherto been actuated by some other means. 

In such a case the first model would, in general, conmst 
of the on^al plant, to which the electrical element 
has been added. After this model has shown that the 
project IS worth proceeding with, the problem would 

^ew. the first place the reason for the various 
features of the ongmal design would be analysed in 
order to ascertain how these will require or admit of 
modification when electric, operation is, applied. In 
the second place, the advantages that can be conferred 
by the latter must be checked off, in order that the new 
clesi^ may be such as to utiUze these to the full; while 
ite ^i^vantages must also be realized, to ensure 
that they. are providqji against in the new design^ 


Then, and not until then, should work proceed oh the 
next model. «. 

As an instance of such a tjqje of-aevelopment, the 
conversion to electfSc*! operation of, a belt-driven 
machine tool, such as a radial drill, may be described. 
For tht first model, the machine tool, molSir, and 
rheostat would each bfe obtained separately. The 
motor would be located where it could be easily fixed 
e.g. on the floor, while the starter ?iSght be screwed 
on to the wall, or the column of •the machine, or 
mounted on a pillar fixed to the»ffoor. In this fornv 
prehmmary tests, such ihose* upon the power, 
requirements, costs of running, speed control, upkeep 
of the motor, etc., coulfl 5e made. ^ 

It would next be realized that the machine itself had 
^t yet derived any advantages from the use of elec- 
mcity, being fitted with a number of complications due 
to the exipncies of belt-driving upon a pulley at a 
fixed posibon and running at a constjint speed in one 
tection. On the other hand, an extra complication 
had been added, in the shape of a starter placed in an 
inconvenient situation, i.e. away from the other 
operating levers, and also requiring more careful treat¬ 
ment than they do. In addition, the instalIa.tion of 
such a ^oup IS by no means simple, in that locations 
have had to be found for three separate apphances. 

In the neirt model, therefore, the three components 
will be combined into a single unified apparatus, which 
can be set up ^jrwhere witliin reach of the electric 
supply and requires only.aboat four fixing bolts and no 
mto-winng to accomplish its installation. First, the 
motor will be mounted on the machAe no as to be in a 
position to dnve the actual drill spindle as directly.as 
possibly th«6 dispensing with all, or* nearly all. the 
usua,l fcelts, connecting shafts, mitre wheels and other 
gearings Secondly, the^ control apparatus will, be 
mounted in an appropriate position upon the hiachme 
and endowed with the requisite automatic fe^ures 
enable it to start and reverse the motor without requir¬ 
ing more careful treatment for the control handle than 
IS accorded to the other handles of the machine. The 
handle will be so situated as to be convenient do l5ie 
hand of the operator, i.e. among the other operating 
levers, if necessary. Thirdly, as much of the change- 
speed geanng will be dispensed with as possible, by 
, utilizmg rheostatic or other electri'cal speed control 
due regard being Had to the necessity or otherwise of 
using the same design of machine interchangeably for 
alternating and direct currents; Lastly, the complete 
design will be scanned with a \-iew to simplify ini and 
unifying the combined machine as far as possible 
espeaally with regard to its mechanical* details. For 
example, it may be found possible to utilize the motor 
as a counterweight to the radial arm and drill-head. . ' 

^ An illustration of a radial driller that has undergone 
to course of development is given in Appendix 2 (see 

. seen that this pipcess is analogous to the 

hfehistory of practically any fully developed apparatus, 
^ch |a. the electric tramcar or the steam locomotive 
Ihe first electric trams were simply horse' cars with 
motors ^d controllers attached to them; and the early 
locomotive models were merely Statibnary engines bn 
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wheels that were geared or otherwise connected to the 
driving shaft. Tb®se old patterns were the first rough 
models that afforded data for the more perfect types 
that followed them. • • 

The production of an entirelv new design differs 
from thfe above* only in that the starting point is not 
provided and has to b» decidecP upon before any positive 
progress can be made. This first step is tlie most diffi¬ 
cult to describe, sirfce fihe personality and the originality 
of the designer pH^ a large part at this stage of the 
proceedings. Sometftnes it is possible to evolve a 
design entirely original iij e'^^jry respect, while sometimes 
an idea may be obtained*from some existing apparatus, 
belongin^gf perhaps to a totally dfflESrent branch of engineer- 
ing. At other times it is helpful to know how other 
desi^ers have solved the sa-me problem. The author’s 
opinion is that the latter assistance should not be 
invoked except as a last resource, for the imagination 
is at. its best wh^Jik it has a blank page to draw upon. 
As has already been intimated, however, this part of the 
problem cannot be done according to rule but must be 
left to the genius of the individual worker. 

In this connection a distinction should be drawn 
between the study of another worker’s solution to a 
specific problem .in hand, and the stu.dy of works, 
apparatus and designs, as a part of an investiga¬ 
tor s general training.' The latter is in every way 
excellent in inculcating resourcefulness and a knowledge 
of designing methods, while the fowner is a not very 
sporting ” short cut that raiay actually prevent an 
ongmal solutiorf from being reached • 

¥ an. example *of complete development ab initio, 
suppose.tliaf a firm which has hitherto not made 
contactor gear C^ecides to do so. A member, of the 
department who has had the most suitable previous 
Jcpenenw is put* in chargp of the work and* settles 
down to ^h® problem of producing as original a design 
a§ possible, for the most fundamental species of con¬ 
tactor. When he has arrived at one that he considers 
to be worth maldng up. simple working drawings are 
qmckly got out from his rough sketches and to his 
mStuations; and these are passed on to the model- 
rnakmg shop where, under his supervision, they are put 
into concrete shape .with as little delay as possible. 

stage probably bears only 
L resemblance to-the final design, as it must 

be made up as far as possible without requiring castings 
or stampings, is now passed into the test room of the 
S is*ftS n"?,; '5 performance is-investigated as fully 

is SS n functions as desired and daat it 

recmded^ «i!?f^^’/^ performance is then 

S connecting coil ampere- 

prS^ir^ ± n ampere-turns and spring 

^ I^efects made evident during this 
^xaimnation are reported and corrected either bv 

construction 

test nir capahihties as represented by the 

sSnd^Sr stn^ed and compared with eJsti^g 

and wi+ii performances of existing apparatus^ 

na with, the'duty required When the ’ 


Here full working drawing.? for then final iimtloJ are 
got ont, in conformance with the data llin.s .supplied, 
the design being now ospedSally adapted to tlu? inann 
facturing practice in vogue in*the particular shop.? fit 
which the department is attached. 'The intention js 
that the finished product shall be made in tlie laeltn v 
from these drawings, but, before tills, one model is nu i4v 
from them m the dSvelopment workslioi> to check the 
correctness of the design. nii.s modtd is givcni a final • 
test, a set of coils is got out f<.u* it to suit the various 
voltages at which it is to.work, andthe.se are. if m?ce.s.sai j*,* 
given heating and working tests. 

Tlie same process is then carried out with legaill 
to the master controller, relays and iiitg.flock* that go 1o 
make up contactor installations, li'inally. a c»iniplele 
set is a.ssembled and connected to a snilnbly load^'d 
motor, representing the most exacting dnlv liiai (he 
apparatus will have to fulfil, and this installation is 
given an endurance test under working tvmdilioii.s. 
Again, any defects tliat nianifest theinselv'es are made 
good, and the tests are rc^peatcsl nidil c;om|dele salisia* - 
tion is given, in ■w'liich c'ase the devidopnu'iif of (his 
particular model is complete and the .shops and driiwing 
office are notified that manufacture may g<» fia ward. 

This procedure is ret] )re.senta live of Iht? most 
usual work of such a department, nanudv "(he ttoni- 
plete development of a product, and it also' .sumeieiitlv 
Illustrates the developmejit of a new jiart in an 
existing aiiparatns, or tlie iiu?re imprin-miuad of (lie 
latter. In a certain pn^portion of ita.ses, however, 
the design for a new article is evolved in the drawing 
ofhe^e, and thus full wtirking drawings are snpplietl 
to the development staff. The latter portion of (he 
.process jasl: described, consisting of making up the 
nicxlel. testing it, amending the design, and re-tesling. 

IS then gone through, imkss the last two stev»s aiv foimd 
to be iinneco.ssary. . TJje drawings arc? tlu*n rchurmsl io 
the drawing office, togethcjr with the model and a rmiort 
detaihiig the tests and modifications that liave lieen 
made, as well os comments and Hugge.siions, 


X. Recording and Fn.iNG ok Kksuj ts. 

In order that conclusions that have been reaelu«d or 
information that has been evolved us the resuH of 
researcjh work may be preserved ami di.strilmtc'd to 
tliose interested in the particular snbject.s deihlt with 

recording results is csseiilial. 
It should be so arranged that the whole of fhe results 
record, in such a form that referc?nce mnv \n> 
quickly ancl conveniently made to them l,v all who 
require to do so. without the possibility of aiubiguitv 
or nusunderstancliiig as to any detail. 

The mo.st valuable information is tusiiallv that 
denved from a test, as it involves the expcluli Inn. „f nl,. 
greatest amount of time, trouble and expense' in its 
acquisirion. A large proportion of tests arc! made wpon 
a sample or model supplied or lent 

and these cannot be duplicated without roiiHiderihl/. 
Rouble rmd delay. Many others involve Z d^Jr^ 
tion or eonsnmpHon of costly apparatns or ..,Zr"S 
natural that special care shmM t 
^ in the preservation of test data. A sZn . Z 
therefore be described whereby this siwies of informa- 
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team-™ adequately cared for from the receipt of the 
invSttgaW f -^Port upon the 

figS'rtii ^.*®“P“on^vident in test rooms to enter 

*° investigations upon loose 
ie^ nref °i wMch is. to say the 

date ”'®‘i‘nd is to record^ the 

evM these “® cai%fully retained, but 

Places for *Jh” course of time efiective hiding 

places for the information entered tlierein Some 
sp^ial scheme is theirefore desirable. 

smafr ^y^oyed by the author makes use of a 

sheets ar?^c7 of loose-leaf binders, in which blank 
sneets are^clipp^ in readiness for an investiaation 

rte wv r' ® ““der is SoS^to- 

rt^m winch are inserted concise instructions, together- 

^ d*®*- dnta hearing upjn the 

S^Tare« “*?• “d other relevant 

details are tlien entered upon the blank pages, as they 

flnrtn entails that every detail of the 

imoo^f circumstances that may be of 

Xd?d"“No' “ “ ydars- time, mLt be 

SP'“®d ®“ tt® “'®n>ory 

the ®''®’T in®* nnwt be recorded on 

SL^f S“- ^“«d«®” ®® ®®“” ®® tbe 

piece of Work is completed. 

and also, if 

comnlw^t- intermediate stages, an official report is 
T)un?»«A notes. Such reports serve the double 

reew-d the proceedings upon permanent 

neSot^.^ 1 interested 

^ therefore be 

dict^ed to a stenographer, who can type any desired 

from^c h-T‘“-. "d*®® -e th^r^oved 

iaMlS ‘^^der and chpped into a folder, which is clearly 

dl «'® report and I 
MIe briefly desrabmg the nature of the investigation. 
^ can now be filed away in a sniteble enpK 

tee oScr?.h“?‘® ^'Pdd*® »>®° be^ed in 

the office of their compiler, 

thought that the notes and the 
is ^^t therefore it 

case \owf versions. This is not the 

not form ’ the reports will 

not form an entirely sufficient record. First the 

^2^ frequent use by a numb^ 
y nien, must be made concise and readable ‘ If 
^ '‘dp* those concetee^ ta the 

SItehf M Z Tf*®®“®®, purposes, they might then 

proceedings,, such as the 

the readfli^k^^®! made, and a full set of 

Of ? tong such tests. But since many 
r^ffit^Ld ^® interested chiefly in 
results «nd require these to be in as lucid to graphic 

^ sigtocant portions^ 

W sufficient in the 

great majonty of inquiries. Secondly, a proportion of 

record placing officially on 

•u 4 .XT,' /“sually the case, for example, with all 

^e mad?^b tests, that one or more trial experiments 
^e made befor® useful ,r«;sufrs a^^ obtained: These 

to be tlie precautions that have 

o be taken, and any refinements that have to be 


proposed method and apparatus. 
Results of a kmd are obtained and th-ese should certainly 
®pt, but they are not worth circulating. Thirdly 

resT^^It m ^ f o&ibility that some part of the 

«^d ®®®“ nmmportant when a report is compiled, 

and heftce rnay be omitted, but it may subslquently 
become significant, or.‘a recorded result mly be 

orirfnor‘^ + “^ may-require verification , from the 
original notes. • ® * 

Since tee ori^al notes must ther«ore be preserved. 

as -to tef^J d?“*d?' ““C®' “d'- descriBtion 
j- ... method employes, ^nd a comparatively full 
desmption of tee resaIJs, cutting, hcLIver, tebS 
or fibres whoever these can be satisfactorUy replaced 
SLnldTf-- ^®l®®ion® drawn from tee t^ 

reenmm ^ detail, together -with comments and 

ecommendations. The matter should be preceded by 

and refemng^to any circumstance which has led up to it 
and by a sufficiently detailed description of the appLa- 
tus component or material experimented upon.^K is 
an adv^tage to add to tlie front of the-report a mge 

and^cT^^f^ ^ summary of the introduction 

and condusion. Tliis only may be snppUed to those 

who are less intimately concerned with the matter for 

^rith ^ that .they may be acquahited 

be able to ask for the 

ifce contents of the report, and will 
of thLeport itself. 
nn+ *bese r^orts should be concise, they should 
not be so abbreviated as to form a bne-sidfed reeprd 

resX'^ r * temptation to dilute upon those 

according to plan,*;- that the impor- 

often oVAri disappointment is 

are shpuia bfe remembered that ^ere 

- every phenomenon, the uppet andWe 
olto ®^becessaxy to know the. one as the 

“ ^®^®^°''® necessary to place on record both 
what cannot be done as well as what can be done, and 

f “ eonsequence. be of even greater 

importance than a success. * €*‘ 


Xi. Indexes OF Literature AND iNFORMAtiflsN 

a research department 
touirer to ascertain quickly 

in cii^n? ®^y desired subject 

bL where such inforijiation,.is to 

t IS achieved by the aid .of (ffie of the nfeny 

^es of ind^, The author proposes to describe two 
Ai ®^ ^idch^ were especially designed for 
^g^electncal research work. • They“difiier in -the 
amount of labour required in their formation, and in 
toe^ount of assistance they afiEord to the inqwer. The'' 
&st IS most appropriate for a comparatively smaU 
stafl, and the second for a Isurger: one. , ^ 

The simpler scheme was designed six years ago by 
bis o^vm department, and has sinci 
P^tinued^m use without alteration. In this case the 
am bas^been to indicate the nature, extent and where- 
abouts of aflmformation relative to switchgear, contained 

buildmg. All but 6 per cent of tibo v^rk ^ 
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can be performed by a junior, or even an intelligent 
office boy. Each Aitry consists of a single line on a 
specially designed index card. No attempt is made, 
beyond about six words by wsty 8f title, to reproduce | 


card are used, “ tlnrcl-cnt ” for f lu* mnin subjevi-i 
and “ sixth-cut ” for tlie snlHlivisitins. 

A specimen of these cartts, the diim*usi<ms of which 
are 6 in. by 4 in., is shown in 'j'nlile 2. Hic manner in 


• Table 1. 

Specimen of Card for Simpler Index of Lilcralnre. 


-mum- 


Subject ; Research 

•• 

FHjblication : Journal :t.E.E. 


No. 1 


Date 

• 

Vol. 

Page ' 

• 

Apr. '13 

60 

306 

Apr. '16 

63 

799 

Dec. '16 

66 

37 

Feb. '19 

67 • 

163 

Oct. '20 

67(s) 

134 


• '» 

• 

• • • 


Matter or Title 


Aims, &c., Internat, Electrotech. Comm. 
Plea for Sc, and Tech. Commsrs. 

R. and Future Sources of Energy 
Planning a Works R. organn. 

Coordn. of R. in works & lal>s. 


i-j.. 

Ills.^ 

.. ■ ■ ' ■ m 

20 

0 

'rhfunpsoii • 

3 

0 

Digby 

4 

0 

H<d ter Ison 

.39 

2r, 

I ’h nung 

2.3 

0 

{Vinslimtine 

• « 

• • 



LUC text, DUX xne aia ot tabulation has 
been invoked to record compactly the value as well 
as the location of tlie abstract. 

An example of the cards employed is given in Table 1. 
There are seven columns on each, of which the widest 
is for the, title of the article, or, if tfiis is not sufficient 
for identification, the matter is* indicated in five or six 
words, the dimensjpns of the cards bdng 5 in, by 3 in. 
The first three columns enable the precise volume or 
number to be selected and the page to be found, wliile the 
date, and the last three columns indicate the iftobable 
iisefulness of the extract. , It will be observed tlfht the 
lattgr need not hSive been «prcy/iously read. * 

*• segdrd to classification, a list of subject,s to be 

iiidexed was first got out, and a guide-cai-d set apart 
for each. Distinguishing symbols of one, two or 
occasionally three, letters were allotted to tliese, and 
^al^abetical arrangement of the symbols determined 
the oitter of the subjects in the index. For example, 
denotes switchboards generally, “ BD " distribu- 
bon boards, “ DT ” truck-t 3 T)e switchboards, “ F" 

fuses, " R ” research, 
RH rheostats, RL ” Allays, and so on. 

Extracts from one publication only are entered on 
rule convenient not only for reference, 
W ¥ ^7 the work of compilation. The latter is 

best done from die complete volume. A iunior aoes 

volume index, observing the refer- 
nCes to the subjects on the prepared list. He finds 

Tb of paper 

to a senior 

^mber of the sta«. who glances rapidly tlirough it 
and remwes the markers from these eatrLts that ^e 

IS earned out by the junior. ” 

^ summary 

designed bythe ^ff ta' actnal cards,, lias been 

it emp,oy«l for each ^try. SS^o1dX^%SS 


I which the headings in tlie lefl-haiul top tinnier uic wet 
out will first bo noted, 'rjie.se are in .st*\‘eral lines, of 
which the first i.s the heading on a main gnide-earrl, 
and the second that on a ” .sixth-iiut *’ gnirle. Tins 
remaining lines arc inlended to am|>]ify the indii alion 
already given as to tlie conliuils, 
l^urthcr ampliJication is aiiordcHl by tli»’ pii’rris 
occupying the lower Jialf of lli(! card, whieii may c»inlain 
np to 80 words. It may b<! compihid from tlu? arliial 
article or other extract whih> this is being read, hut in 
the majority of ca.s(!s tlmre will not he tiim; to do this, 

TAJiLK 2, 

Specimen of Index Card ConUmihtf; Pnkh of Snlfeet 

Matter, 


HtDiir.ii, !•'. II. 


Dielectrics-~Porcclain. 

Thermal props. 

Composition, effect of. 

Thermal expansivity. 

Chem. Ab.s. Vol. 14. 1. pp. ion, Jan. U>, IbgO. 

J.Am.Ccram. Soe. 2 804-1*1 (1019). cf. C.A. 1 a 3208. 

Bodies high in clay show low thermal expansion 
.and variations in flint for .such b..dies shinv m. 
decided effect. As the clay content is lowered 
and the amount of tpiarl:/. inerease.s. ifn lAuanri- 
tativo etfect becomes more marked. Reidace 
quartz by inert material lowers the exiiaiiHivitv 
Calcined kaolin may be effeci-ive as^sillimlmiie 
or other synthetic .silicates. *««, 


tot fo^V .f"“ Ih'-* 'Vill. i'l K«l..ral, Ik- 

80 the present puiiMc, and iu.t mere llrair the 

""‘'‘’’■Hncd by the indexer and are 
the^ card by a typist. The practice at 
Wembley is to put each .subject i« the hands of a member 







• • • - 

of the staff, who is responsible for keeping the index up 
to date in this particular respect. 

The o^er entries on thft card give the author or 
authors in the top rig]jt-hand comer, the references 
tc^ the volume of abstracts from which the pr6cis is 
compiled, and the reference to the original publication 
ccjptaining the extract. 

Besides^ the subject index as described above, a 
• duplicate set of cards is also filed according to the 
^authors, as a search for information is frequently most 
easily carried out by inferring to a list of publications by 
certain writers who are specialists in^he subject of interest. 

• In addition to current literature, information from 
any other «ourdts,may be filed in this manner. Test- 
results, patents, verbal criticisms or interviews, contents 
04 letters, and other matter may be inscribed directl}'^ 
upon the cards, if the length be not too great. Other¬ 
wise the file in which it is given at length is indicaited. 

Card indexes are also invaluable for keeping a record 
of work done, by the allocation of a card to each problem 
and the noting of each step thereon. Ideas may also 
be jotted down on index cards as they occur, and filed 
for future use. Test-results may be tabulated on a 
small set of cards. The progress of patents taken out 
by. the department, business addresses, serial numbers 
of report^ and lists of patterns, drawings and diagrams, 
are other examples of the many uses of a card index 
in a research depai-tment 


XII, Industrial Research Organizations. 

Industrial research is carried on by a few private 
mdividuals, by firms of consultants, -by universities and 
colleges, by manufacturing firms and by research associa¬ 
tions. In view of the interesting and substantial 
improvement that has taken place in the research situa¬ 
tion during recent years, a very brief reference will now 
be. made to these various spheres of activity. 

Owing to the ch^ge in industrial conditions referred 
to in the introduction, the private worker is at a greater 
disadvantage to-day than formerly, unless he is possessed 
of independent means or confines himself cliiefly to 
philosopliic research. Not only are tlie difficulties 
attending tests and experiment much greater than in 
the early days, but the advances in the various applied 
sciences are more rapid and it is not easy to maintain 
touch with these unless Jhe worker is attached to a 
other association. When a private experimen- 
tahst has developed a useful design, the further difficultv 
occurs of selling the results of Ms work or otherwise 
secunng its adoption, in practice, since firms wMch 
mamt^m^ their own research departments naturally 
expect them to produce as many of their new models 
as possible. Individual members of the staffs of electric 
po’syeiMJBmpaifles or departments, and similar organiza- 
tions, frequently develop new apparatus, the patent rights 
of which firms are glad to purchase. These workers are 
m an especially favourable position in tMs respect 
Otter private inventors will probably find their cases pro- 
+ w -^ increasing extent by the associations 
estabhshed imder the ®gis of the Government, con- 
ceming wMch more detailed reference will be made below, 

. Itiy some authorities that 

universities and epUegee should not engage in ,any but 


purely pMlosopMc research, since the prosecution of 
the latter is most essential and acSidemic institutions 
are the proper plac^ for tMs. If they are tempted 
to take up industriar rdfeearch, university investigators 
will be attracted from their legitimate field by the 
greater*emoluments that are expected "to be Available 
for utilitarian work, to.“the grawe detriment of pure 
research. It is also considered tliat a teaching institu¬ 
tion may not be sufficiently irf touch witli practical 
conditions to do such work effectiveljf. 

WMle the above opinion shofild not be entfrelr 
disregarded, there is no detibt.tha^ a certain’ amount 
of industrial research cm and should be performed 
at such institutions, .there are many reasons for this, 
of which the most direct is derived from the Valuable 
industrial investigations that have already been carried 
out at many of our colleges and universities. 'It should 
be the aim of every one of these to foster a spirit of 
research in its students, and tMs is.most effectively 
done, in an applied science department, by instituting 
researches in applied science. Perhaps the strongest 
reason of all is the great need for a closer degree of 
contact between the universities and the industries, 
for the advantage of all concerned. TMs is attained 
by anytliing that brings them together in the mutual 
endeavour to solve some pressing problem.* 

The author has come into personal contact with the 
work now being carried out at Sheffield University in 
the furtherance of Miese various aims. Special members 
of the staff have here been appointed to direct'research 
^d do not have to undertake any r6utine teacMng. 
The authorities are also willing to provide thtf necessary 
facihti^ and staff for the performance of any industrial 
msearch tha* may be desirably. The -g^ork of the Fuel 
Technftlogy and Mining Departments upon the safety 
of electweal ironclad app^ar^us from internal explosions 
may here be mentioned with appreciation. " In another 
research undertaken in conjunction with the electricar 
indusfry it was found possible to secure to an important 
extent the assistance of the city electricity department, 
buch a comprehensive degree of co-operation cannot 
but ex^e t^e greatest satisfaction among those interest^ 
in electrical engineering development. 

A similar type of co-operation,'between the PltJysics 
Department of Canterbury University College, N.Z. 
^d the Testing Departmesit of the Lake Coleridge 
Hydro-electnc Sysfem, was responsible for the solution 

difficulty in connection ,,with 
66 000-volt transmission line insulators, t . . 

Prior to the war, organized research was carried out 
by comp^atively few firms in tMs country, although the 
beneficial r^ult of their enterprise has lOng since been 
evident. ^The pre-^nent position of the British 
cutlery trade wdul#^*scarcely have been possible, for " 
example, without the research work of Hadfield and 
others. More, recently, the vital need of developing 
qmckly our own products in many branches of industry 
hailed to the wide establislmjent of such departments 
further instances of wMch heed not be quoted. 

Colleges,Engineering 
voL 85 (2), g. 885. ^ of Electncol Engtneers, 1916* 

Extrl mjh Te^o“l“Si8tor?» Investigations 5h 

Engineers^ 1922, ybl. 41, p. ' 711 . the.Amencan Inshiuie of Ekcirkal 



Many if not most, items of industrial research 
e such as to benefit every firm engaged in a given 
Class of manufacture, and would J?e most economically 
earned out by co-operative Associations serving the 
needs oj whole industries. The provision of these 
wough the good offices of the Committee ^of the 
Pnvy CouncU for Scfentific and Industrial Research 
constitute one 04 Jhe most welc'ome items of industrial 
ustory that has been enacted within recent years. 
Formed shOTtly aljipr the outbreak of hostilities, the 

first ^nnual report in the middle 
c • 1°’ 1918 4hey*took over from the Royal 

bociety the maintenance of. ^e National Physical 
laboratory, and witli it the responsibility for much of 
the reseamh work in connection witli the war, a staff 

engaged on such research, 
m addirion, they drew up a scheme whereby research 
associations were to be formed in the various industries, 
d ^ey stimulatAi the establishment of these. The 
result lias been the existence at the present day of a 
large number of these organizations, actively engaged 
in work whichTias already borne abundant fruit. 

y the middle of 1918 some 30 industries were in 
process of forming research associations, of which tliree 
inclu(^ the British Scientific Instrument Research 
^soaation, had already been licensed by the Board of 
Trade. The British Electrical and Allied Industries 
K^earch Assoaation began operations shortly after this 
date, under the direction of Mr. E. B. Wedmore.* In addi- 
tion. specific researches, e.g. thosh in fuel, mine rescue, tin 
and tungsten, timber, building materijfls, and industrial 

special research bdards. 

Besides acting, as an organizing body. 1:he Council 
has ^en the medium for the subsidizing of reseai^ by 
the ^vernment. ‘The costiOf,the various researches 

*^® ^^^“stry and partly met by these 
siAsidies. ^or example, the investigation concerning 
the production of tin and tungsten in Cornwall was first 

^ Institution 

of.^ning ^d Metallurgy. The Research Department 
also assisted with a grant, but when it was evident that 
work on a larger scale was justified and desirable, they 
made It a condition for the continuance of financii 
as^tance that th^^ocaUty should take a more active 


I o 


i I ^ 

as to each year’s progress may be obtained from the 
annual reporte, published about the end of August 
by H.M. Stationery Office. * These records of a move¬ 
ment that promises to be epech-making in its scope 
and its results, are well worth perusal. 


. . —-j’ it more active 

part in the work. In a shfirt space of time, subscrip¬ 
tions to the extent of over £2 600 were guaranteed by the 
pnncyal mme owners and landlords in Cornwall for a 
period of three years, whereupon a similar ^imount was 
granted from the Government funds. 

Department, which has 
e^ned unchanged since it was formulated in the 
^ddle of 1917. is the appointi^t of a responsible 
Director lb organize each group ^researches, assisted 
by an ad^sory board of distinguished men of science, 
ih® important fact has been recognized that “ research 
flA creative activity, will not 

nounsh under committee rule.” 

^^®^ ^®*®® ®®^ve as an introduction 

*^®®® have not hitherto come 

m^o contact with these developments. Full particulara 

and Wp! p^. PP--nd (23), 


XIII. Co-ordination, 

Pioneer work of any kind is exacting in ite require¬ 
ments as regards both talent and finance, and it is* 
therefore important that the fullest practicable co~* 
operation should be maintained among those engaged 
m such work. The dtganization for effecting this will, 
however, be very different from that, appropriate to 
routine occupations, for which the vaJious ]?articipants 
have merely to be directed along well-tried routes. 
For research, there are available no pilots fa-miliar with 
the course, and hence saihng orders of the most general 
description are alone possible. 

A scheme was proposed about four years ago in a 
paper* read before this Institution, whereby every 
research worker, whether in a public, university, or 
works laboratory, would work to the instructions of a 
controlling staff appointed by the Government. This 
staff would be partly centralized, and would 'consist 
partly of travelling inspectors whose principal iunctions, 
to put the matter quite bluntly, would be to decide for 
every rese^ch worker in Great Britain exactly what 

he should investigate, invent or discover, and to see that 
he did it. 

^ This scheme, in the opinion of the present author, 

IS merely the ordinary organizing system as employed 
m the Army or public services, with the research workers 
inserted in the lower grades. It would certainly 
introduce an atmosphere that would stifle research, 
while any benefits which it might be able to offer would 
be forwarded by such ponderous machinery and by such 
devious routes that their arrival could not fail to be 
tardy. 

Between terrestrial and scientific exploration there is 
I a close parallel that will assist, in indicating the nature 
of the co-ordination required. The workers in the 
former may be grouped under tlie three headings of 
explorers, pioneers and prospectors, closely correspond- 
mg to the three-fold division of research workers. 

The very word “ research ” is merely " search,” with a 
frequentative or intensive prefix to denote thoroilghness. 

One notable example of terrestrial search, that for 
gold, has from the earhest times been carried out with 
all the energy and resburces, scientific, executive and 
commercial, of which mankind has been capable. Yet 
no comprehensive organization has ever been found 
possible among the gold-seekers, whose methods have 
been characterized by individual freedom ^d enterprise, 
and whose driving force has simply been the quest itself. 

No difficulty is experienced in deducing the co¬ 
ordination needed in this case. It is that the results of 
all other ■ searches should be ea.sily available to every 
worker, especially those in his own vicinity. Thus the 
great requirement is a co-ordination of results, and this 
holds good whatever the object of the seardi may be. 

In the case of electrical research this need is being largely 

Research iu Works and 

i.aooratories, Jwrml I.E,E , 1919, Supp. tcfvol. 57, p. 134. 
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supplied by the work and publications of this Institu¬ 
tion, by sister societies at home and abroad, and by the 
technical Press. Science Abstracts forms one of the 
most efi&cient agencies in bringing about co-ordination 
among electrical research workers, while the abridged 
specifications issued by the Patent Office, and other 
publications of a like nature,, assist still further. 
During t^e* war the Government -wisely provided a 
' similar means of co-ordination for general use on the 
, lines of Science Abstracts, by beginning the publication 
of the Technical Rei^iew. The valuable work done by 
the Electrical Research Assoaiation in compiling 
exhaustive prdcis of available information on various 
branches *5f electrical engineering has assisted co¬ 
operation in research in the most effective way possible. 

Any useful advance in co-ordination can be effected 
only by a development along the above hnes. For 
example, a central inquiry bureau might be instituted, 
or a complete and comprehensive card-index might 
be worth publishing, either of which might render 
available any possible information. This information 
should include as far as possible a record of what has not 
been done, whether as a result of failure or of omission; 
and means might be found to stimulate efforts to 
remedy such deficiencies. Indeed, the latter is no new 
attitude on the part of the Department of Research as far 
as well-known firms and even well-known indi-viduals 
are concerned, but it is not yet accomplished generally. 
In the same manner, advantageous co-operation between 
individuals, firms, industries and countries, already 
broiight about to a certain extent by the present organ¬ 
isation, will be capable of yielding enhanced results as 
the outcome of further thought and experience. The 
establishment of cross-connections ” between various 
industries is a function fraught -tvith big possibilities. 

In particular, co-operation in research between 
different parts of the Empire will be especially prolific 
in results. The colonies have in the past accomplished 
notable successes in the development of industry, and 


are capal?le of further achievements in the fill lire. 
In some branches of industrial reseifrch, by far tlu? most 
favourable fields foj^ work are in the Doniiiuoii.s ; lor 
example, the applicatfbn of electricity to agricullitre 
and non-ferrous metallurgy; the developnu'ut of 
electrd^hemical and other industries requinng \t'ry 
large quantities of cheap eldclric power; hydro 
electric generation ;* and e.h.t.^ Jransinis.sit»iu A 
greater interchange of research workers betwei*n the 
Motherland and the Dominions ^^vould jaeld most 
valuable results from all joints S| view. 

XIV. CoNctusio.M. 

An endeavour has Been made in tlie paper to assisl 
tlie carrying out of the more technical varielv of 
industrial research work usually known as " chn-elop- 
ment,” for the benefit of the electrical cugincerinp, 
industry. The line of demarcation between t he f imct i< a is 
of the various kinds of research workeivs is nut alw.ixs 
sharply defined, and it is not desirable that it should i>e 
so. Consequently, much of the treatment has been matlc 
general, to cover a .somewhat wider .seope than that 
included in development pure tind simple. It is ilu^ 
author's confident hope that the increasing use of 
research, especially when carried out in association with 
the manufacturing staff, will continually increase the 
successful application and the pro.sperity of our indust r>-, 
and will raise it to a dominating po.sitiou timojig the 
achievements of pither nations. 

The author would like to express his indebtedness to 
his assistant, M» F. R. Combes, B.E.; for his vtiluable 
help in preparing the illustrations for publication. 

, , APPENDIX 1.' . ' 

•Equipment foe Switchgear I.?EVEi.opjvtir*NT, 

A short outline of som^ items tjfoecpiipment utilized 
by the author in the development of switiii and cmjlrol 
geax IS appended. These are grouped underrthe lieadiugH 
of testing outfit and model-making appliances. 









Fie. l.~TConibined test-board 


and bench for electrical development. 



ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING DEVEtO*PMENT. TH 

When apiece of cojiti'ol gear is to l)o :*siuial»l\ 

adecl motoi: is neccssaiy. As fur us piissilih*. Uu* 

_I -1^ -.-.r -I_* • > 


V 

The fiwst requirement for testing is a suppjy of power 
for operating the ‘various pieces of apparatus under¬ 
going test. This’ is effected by two motor-generator sets 
for direct current and altemaftn^ current respectively, 
.controlled by the switchboard shown in Fig. 1. There 
are onl;^ the tw® machines in the d.c. set.ithe g'Snerator 
giving a maximum o# 10 volfs and 1 000 amperes, but 
the a.c. set has two motors wiiich may be connected 
in series or parallel, iif order to render available a wide 
range of periodidfties from the alternator. The latter 
has both ends of itf three-phase winding brought out, 
and these ipay be conngct^Si in star or delta. The a.c. 
set gives a normal maximum of 11 amperes at 600 
volts, but the current may *bS stepped up to 2 000 
^peres (single-phase) by a heavy current transformer, 
and the potential may also be raised to 50 000 or 100 000 
volts for* insulation testing by a potential transformer 
in a special enclosure (not illustrated). Ordinary d.c. 
loads are obtainedk direct from the suppl 5 >- mains. 

In the board illustrated, the correct positions for 
apparatus under test and for test appliances have been 



. Fig. 2. Rope brake gear for testing motor, with iinproved 
• . ^ dry’ water-coehnf arrangement. ^ 

combining the bench with the'switchgear. 

upper panels supporting the meters, switches 

t ^ hand-wheels, tliis portion being 
stepped^ forward of the rest in such a way that the 

.almost entirely under the 
en^ Itself. By tSiese provisions everytliing is arranffed 
m Its most convenient position, and the crossing of the 
floor by cables from the board to h separate bench is 
opiated, ^d with It the feature of the more usual ' 

teatog equipment that is the most eonXcivr to I 
untiamess and disaster. ^onaucive to i 

Piiatftemre!®'' “ in ob-cuit witli its appro- 

pwate termmais. and thus one only is in-use at a 

Double potentiometer rheostats are used 

^uing flue gradation over^^rSmplewiwT 

the i’™*. Where 

hddition^i°toe '’^^“Pt*ort. In 

directly to the d c ma* termuials connected 

switchi Ld spedal flouble-pole 

in smies S Se“r 4 ns 

already on the board Tu ^^rgest rheostats , 

to illnminate both the'bench and 4^^^“ ' 


loaded _ _ 

author develops gear «if ftiis d<i,scnptii)n Idr a .1 h,p. 
motor, and two of tliese, alttryatiiig and direct t imeui 
respectively, are pennanentJy set ui), with a water- 
cooled pulley and rope l»rake in jiositiitn, .stiitable lor 
forw^ard and rever.se rotation aiul rapid ailjusiineut >d 
load. Rolling-mill Cfmtrol is re|)resenteil l)\*u 40 h.p. rf r. 
.series motor, and by an induction niolor oPaboid the. 
same capacity, the brake gear for both of w Inch is shiwvn 



J Itrit 


Fig. 3.—Section of pulley and wmer^ iirnlalion aria'inrinciit 

shown in ]**ig, 2. 
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possibiUV of splashing or leakage. About 2 quarts 

dissipate 40 h.p. vdthout 

quite reaching boiling poinf. 

^'^ P- are partly 

intervals by means of a filler and allowed to boil away. 
l]?is simpler method is not safe for the larger pulled 
o^g to ^e higher centrifugal pAssures which occ^r 
* suspended ebullition, 

•be measurements that have to 

speed of break of oil and other 

o»erate?f'-r>: electrically 

perated switches. This was at first effected by the 

shown i^n ®®^^'®®''*sined and portable apparatus 

^ ig. 4 was made up, and has given complete 



• ■■■ , 1 — 
and crosslie^ are lightly made in aluminiufti, and a 
small graphite pencil on the cro'sshead marks the 
movement against the spring pressure. The gauge is 
cahbrated by screwmgf a special eyelet on to idle 
cro^head and directly pulling the latter by means of a 

spnng Balance until the pencil once nSore reaches the 
crest mark. • r 

The need was felt fol*a simple apparatus for enabling 
small samples of switch oil to hS flaslvtested. and that 
showmm Fig. 6 was designed and u^^ for the purpose. 
1 he electrodes are supported in'an ebonite “cage'' 
wmch can be removed from tjje small gla.«}s vessel for 
cahbration. An ordinary “feeler" thickness gauge, 
or even a single steel ^ate 0*007 in. thick, is used for 
adjusting the separation of the spheres. 

Timing to model-making equipment, the macliin^ 
reqmred for a department of small to moderate size 
are given in the following list. They are arranged 
approximately in the order of their importance, and the 


ibonite 


• • 






Strew or 
push-in 
contact 


„ ...... 

G. 5. Pressure indicator for explosion tests. 6.—Apparatus for flash-testing smaU quantities of oil. 

* ■ r •“ 


success A clockwork gramophone motor driving a 

the^dri^^^ T + ?®*'^^*® ®P®®^ t)een substituted^for 
druqi, electnc motor, and tuning-fork timing gear 

A convenient part of ih% moving switch-coXfTs 
^nect^ by a ngid rod to a suitable point on the moving 
^ of the recording apparatus, and the switch is oper- 
ated when the speed of the disc has become steady 
It IS then an easy matter to plot the true curve of 

those given by Dr. Garrard, from 

tlie trace on the disc. 

i apjp^atus for use in mines requires to be 

tested for resistance to explosipii, and tHs is carried 
Tni^+^^ Igniting m the enclosure the most explosive 
mixture of air and either pentane or methane and 
apparatus under test by the most easily 
ignited nuxtme of methane. A record of the crest 
pr®ssnr® reached is simply obtained by means bf the 
recor^ng puge shown in Fig. 5, which is screwed 
directly into the top of the casting. The piston, rod 

• “Switchgear Standardizatio*,-;^ 1918, vol. 66, p. 230. 


Imt thus indmtes roughly the order in which they would 

be procured in the case of gradual growth from a Small 
begmnmg. • 

La^e, 6 in. ceuries, surfacing and screw-cutting. 
Dnlling machine, pill^ tj-pe and lever feed, with f in. 
spindle. * 

Grader, td take tip to 8 in. wheels. . r 

Mller, small horizontal, with vertical attachm^it. 
Shaper, with about 18 in. stroke. 

Radial driller, with about-36 in. ai^. 

Smairprecirion lathe, 4 in. centres. 

Sensitive driller, liigh speed. 

Brass workersTatlie, 6in. centres^ for rough hand work. 

1 A —°^® ^‘l^ipment will be suitable for a Stall of up 
to 10 or 12 model makers, in addition to the foreman 
one or two labourers and two or three boys. It is 

supposed that the Small amount of wobdworlrihg is 

on the metal-worldngr apiiaratus, a course 
^t hM no marked dis^vantages. It is ako assumed 
t^t_ extra^larp work is sent to ,%e main shop f(flr 
planing and other machining. 
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APPENDIX 2. 

Illustrations of Development. 

As it may be of interest t<f make the remarks in 
Section ^ on “ Procedure in Development " as definite 
as possible, a fetv examples of the evolution o^a new 
piece of apparatus axe now described. It is typically 
^e case, however,^ that a problem loses much of its 
intCTest when the solutTon is known. This is especially 



Fig. 7.—First stage of a low-vollage release. 

so with thed^gJi Qf apparatus, for ttfe fully developed 
product IS ^most invariably simpler than when in 
an mtermediate stage. The great requirement is, in 
act, to evolve ae simple a solution as possible, and 
ioT this reason the final steps consist largely of the 

• • • 



Fig. 8.~Second stage of a low-voltage release. 

^ consequence 

place 

is probably true that^+lf 

^ simplification of existing 


apparatus, methods and calculations, is more ra jiiired 
at the present time than the production of new oih?s. 

The above considcratioi! renders it a .somewhat 
difficult matter to choose cxiuuplcs of development 



Kio. y.—Final .stage of u low-voUagu ivk-a.u-. 

I^at are convincing without involving tedious desm iplion. 
The author hopes that this ^will excu.se tlu- ’uiiparent 
tnviahty of the three that have been clKwen. 



Fig. 10. -hirst model of a protective relay. 


The first, shown in Figs. 7, H and 9. is a knv-voltage 
attachment for an a.c. circuit breaker, the moving arm 
of which IS held in by the spring plate, A. 'ri ipping 


•A-*---, 

..|o q1 
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llTM7iTinfni!TfW!liifi!!!i 



PIO. n.— Second model of a proleelive refay. 


effected by depressing thi.s plate bv 1 ti 

S:X'sir.2rj:‘r>- ■f*" 
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completed, and had been unsuccessful, before the breaker by the o^en breaker arm, as in Fig. 9, .Jhe chief 
was taken over, and the figures show three stages advantages of this general pattern over its predeces.sors 

in the evolution* of the foulth and successful design. were certainty of action and compa6tne.ss, the others 

As a result of though^ devoted to the problem, the requiring a special •svfelling in the containing case 
idea was arrived at of forcing up the spring pla.te by to accomodate them, 
a shaft, B, that could execute a partial rotation, but r 

w^.iich would release the spring when a flat formed 1 1 . * -» —. - . --rrrrrri 



Fig. 12.—^Final model of a protective relay. 


in the shaft was allowed to move into parallelism. It 
was supported in the “ on ” position by two levers, 
the ends of which rested on a cross bar attached to 
the hanger of a laminated armature, which was attracted 
and held in place by an electromagnet. 

The first model, as shown in Fig. 7, was. made up 
with the three components independently supported, 
and this was modified as regards dimensions, windings, 
and so on, until satisfactory operation was given. In 
this form the release required to be set by hand after 
each opening of the breaker. 

The principle having been shown to be a practical 


i'i © © til 


! mm 


Fig. 14.—Second model of an automatic reversing start(- t. 

The next three figures (Figs. 10, 11 and 12) illustrate 
the development of a beam relay for McColl balanced 
protection, as described in a recent paper before tluj 







Fig . 13.—First model of an automatic 


reversing starter. 


, was now pressed into position 


Fig. 16.—Final model of an automatic reversing starter. 

’* To begin with, a model was made up on a 
^ ^ in accor^nce 

J'a.per (e.g. % 9 , representing a 
P^allel feeder protection, scheme). After tests had 
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been made upon this, and the results had shown 
broadly the characteristics of the relay and tfie respects 
in which improvements were desirable, the model 
shown in Fig. 11 was constnSctSd, having a nearly 
• complete laminated iron circuit, and other improve¬ 
ments r^deringdt a more practical design. ExMhustive 
tests were now made* until the relay was technically 
sound, whereupon the drawing* office brought it to 
the form shown *ifl Fig. 12, employing the necessary 
castings and mouMed-insulation parts. 

Affinal example, ftf a more elaborate collection of 
apparatus, ij the r8versing(*^tai'ter for machine tools, 
already mentioned on page 68 as liaving been evolved for 
controlling a radial driller. Tlie %nal 3 rsis of the problem 
indicated that the connections Jrom the line to the 


I 

Rmsing loweriru' 
' gear 



Fig. 16j Pinal model of an electrically operated driller 

& ■ * A 


! appropriately dealt 

with by a direct reversmg switch, and the acceleration 

automatic relays interlocked with 
this. The first model, illustrated in Fig. 13. was 
accoidingly made, m which a standard toow-over 

^ conjunction with simply 
constracted contactors and relays. ^ ^ 

This was tested upon a motor, and its nerfonmTir^ 

Md fte whole was brought approximately to^L form 

ractors and other parts were made up withonf 
use of special castings. In this form tLTta^l 
mounted an actual drUleT^d^. 
demonstrated to the maSd^ was 

i^ed the devel^St 


This trial and insj^ection having Ihm'u .salislacforv, 
the final design was drawn oul and mamifaciurcd. as 
in Fig. 16. In Fig. 16 it i.s Shown in place on tJie at:ltiai 
driller for which it was dovelop^'d. 

The above arc iiisltinces of a i’onr.st* nl tle\‘i.*liipiiic''yt 
continued until a saleable imMinct has been <!v«ilvtHf 
The development docs not, Jni\vev<T. H(.t»p here; in 
fact, it can never bS saitl to he complete, *uh t<.-.sls’am| 
modifications still go on upon the latest* pattern, 
resulting in continued improxeiuent throughout the 
life of tlie apparatus. 

The beginning of l-he whole ])roees.s i,; the orij'inal 
idea, and a few additional words inav lie said as ki 
how this is come by. The first essen (i.'*l 'is t omeenJ raI e 
upon the problem, until it lias been tlioroughly grasried 
m all its aspects by the imagination ; and all possibu* 
assistance to tlie latter, sucli a.s the insiu-ctiou 
surrounding conditions, shoukl be given. It is ouile 
the usual experience for tlie actual s<did ion to cunie 
after the matter has been temporarily' lai<l aside * 
for example, when on tlie way home or dni ing relaxat ion* 
m the evening. I>e.scribing the prohlem to an assm iate 
IS one of the best methods of stimnlating the mind 
and niducmg the desired respon.se. SnciM’ss is remlered 
almost impos.sible by mental fatigiu', ami this provides 
a further reason why the research worker i^lionld tie 
safeg^iarded from uniiece.ssarv* worry. 


AI»PHKl)IX 3. 

Bnu.lOGKAl'HV. 

It IS not propo.sc!d to arid a comiilete lublionanliv 
upon the subject of research, since tin's lias beej/V.Kceb 
ently done by the English authors of two books that 
have appeared recently. Those nre: -^. 

Dr Scientific Eesear,:l,.'* by 

JJr. o. E. K. Mees fMcGraw-Hilll 170 or» ni- . i 

[Pitman], 244 pp., 30 ills. • 

Both these works can be oonndently iVfomi,ieiiih.d f...- 
ttmr mattm und their lucidity: .uud\i„«;Tl".; 

subject in American and .English .stdliim, I,. 
tively. both text and bibliography an- to ''i <f.r " 
extent complementiiry. ^ 1 > m M.iui 

s:''S4''.s=r“;,,n7r;""ir 

described in Section XI above. ^ ^ ^Vtitern. 
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Discussion before* The Institution, 1 November, 192a. 

I* 

I economic development and manufacture <ji‘ the .ippar- 
atus, but it does not cpiite fullTl the function \vFiii:U the 
author has in mind in regard to rc^lieving the tuigim eVs 
or in superseding the engineers' and drmightsiueu s 
work. We may, oft course, be looking ah the inattfs’ 
from two quite different angles and Juive in mind two 
different kinds of apparatus, one of which might l)e * 
suitable for the development d^*partiucnt whicli he* 
describes. I can quite uiulerstainl, for instance, thru, 
it may be suitable in the case of switches and control 
gear, but less so in coimcctioii witj^i.othgr electrical 
apparatus. I am greatly interesttnl in tin; author’s 
remarlcs in regard to the staff. TJiat is the moi-a im¬ 
portant feature of any organization, and pt;rh;i!jis 
particiilarly so in the case of research or cloveloptueut. 
An organization tends to centre itself round perstuialifv , 
if one has a strong and stiilrdde man, the component 
parts of an organization will grow round that persmialite 
as a nucleus. As far as my experience goes, 1 have 
as a rule taken university-trainwi men ruid, wli«;ther 
they be physicists, metallurgists or engiiu^ers, have pul 
them into the works for e.xperierice before they proceed 
to do research work. I think that such a j>l»u is very 
desirable m a works organization, laauinse the men pet; 
accustomed to the atmosplujre of the works and Its 
requirements, and learn the run of the works ;uid so 
gam experience in dealing with the operativtw. With 
reg^d to the question of suggestions, I had ex¬ 

perience a few years ago in sotting up a sy.stem for 
obtaining suggestions from work-people. It was en¬ 
thusiastically received at the beginning, but it. rlj,| not 
work very well. I Jiope that the author's experi.mce 
was more satisfactory than my own. TJie mothfjds he 
suggests for recording data, and for organizing what 
IS sometimes termed the " general iutelligtuuu; .system." 
are very interesting. It Is v<*ry much a matter of opinion 
^experionco how to ileal with tl» vexuil qn. sttei »t 

amount of Huieiitilir. 
and ^hmcid data that becomes available. I have 
gamed- the impression Umt the antlior rather tends to 
dy^rate tlie idea of foraiga designs. I ml .-,, 
whe^ It is not quite a good plan to have a svslem 
of intoichange with designs of foreign eni.ineerinr 
concerns; it brings in a noi/viow and, 1 thinii .am he 
satisfactorily. I should like to have the 
author s view as to tlie amount of money that Hlmuld 

luncuonxng which he dc.scribe.s. Ah lar as I have 

it of variou.s comjmnit.s 

it would appear that a .sum of from 3 to fi in‘r , u i m 

the tiiruover should be allocated to wJini 1 i 

complete development and researeh 

ivxr. Jir. B, Wedmore: The whole trend « 

to tteTSlf'Ilf greater attention lieing £ven 

ersion of^ ideas into commercial 


Mr. A. P. M. Fleming : "Jh^ author has brought 
forward a most important subject at a very opportune 
raomentf in viev of the competition from overseas that 
electrical manufacturqjrs are likely to have to face, and 
I am sure it is more than ever .important for them to 
bring their products to date and set their house in 
order. I wish to» bring forward two very important 
reasons for having aa development department or a 
research department, whichever it may be called. One 
is the need 5or consistent development, in place of the 
very spasmodic attempts at development often made 
in works. The other reason is the importance of 
removing from the factory, every trace of experimental 
work. This is not by any means sufficiently realized 
by manufacturers even of the most modern school. 

I think that we a^sometimes forget the very hampering 
effect that experimental work in the factory has, and 
one can fully S3mipathize with the author’s complaints 
as to the tendency for foremen, toolmakers, draughtsmen 
and others, to experiment for themselves. The tendency 
is not at all confined to these particular kinds of em¬ 
ployees ; it is a .natural tendency for engineers and others 
to carry out experimental work and thereby hamper 
manufacture. I think that no manufacturer will 
nowadays oppose the need for a development depart¬ 
ment, but I am not quite sure as ^o the functioning 
of the department as the ajithor describes it. He 
indicates that tiie functions of such a department are 
to produce new designs as the result of representations 
t^^^sales, design, works or other departments, to 
study and observe electrical practice and tb^n to. remove 
techmeal burdei& from the shoulders of the staff and 

Appendix 2 illustrate more 

ft I think 

A f confusing and difficult if one were 

5 J development organization 

to aU kmds of electacal manufacture. I should be .glad 

^^-5" whether in his opinion tliis 
actually function, as he describes 

facS? of general electrical manu- 

fac^e, or only for certain kinds of manufacture or 

^ wM^T ^ electrical manufacture 

wiffi which I have been associated both in this countrv 

to h! the functions which he describes would ha^ 

i ^ I ^®®^t three, or possibly four 

^“Stance, the engineers worild deal 

with calculations and the control of drawLues for the 
manufacturing departments; the research det)artmeTi+ 
pr^pet would deal with fundamental and applie/research 
m connection with domestic problems 
the worig and the recording of data as the a 

^bes, mdtheprovision of new data for desigi to isfet 

gad ptamS tested and suitably processed 

SicaC^pty * departmeat 

piy as a veiy great as^taace in the 
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niodels and •products. In writing up development it 
is ainiost inevitable that there should appear to be some 
disparagement of the intellect required in other branches 
of the industrj'. In an engineering business it is, how¬ 
ever, engineering which distinguishes the business from 
anV other and which must be given first importance. 
One would look with suspicion at any engineering 
biHiness which had no engineer upon its directorate, 
and whiclvhad not development engineers amongst the 
highly paid members of its organization. Theirs 
the work that pg^s profits into the shareholder’s 
potkets, or, looked at from a hig^her standpoint, the 
se;^vice that the manufacturing concern is doing for 
the community ig very largel}'- measured by the work of 
the development engineer w'hose business it is to convert 
ideas into u-seful products, and this after all is surely 
th? business of an engineering concern. I feel that 
tiie author lays insufficient emphasis on the engineering, 
as distinguished from the high scientific, side of the 
business.^ The boj' who tvill be an engineer will, from 
his cliildhcod upwards, show the engineer’s gift of 
constructive ingenuity; and surely, if one has to choose, 
in adding to one s staff, between a man who has this 
gift and a man w'ho has only a scientific qualification, 
no one wx)uld hesitate which of tlie two to select. It is 
a difncuIUgift to develop, but its development is all- 
irr.portant, and I agree with hlr. Fleming that every 
development engineer should be given the opportunity 
of Incoming thoroughly familiar ^vith the works point 
of View. The essential business of the work is to manu¬ 
facture, and no one on the engineering staff can know 
much about manufacture. One should place before 
die uevciopment engineer the detailed cost sheet of tlie 
piece of apparatus upon wliich he is to work If he 

a bad measure 

of the value of his work to the community. By studv- 
iug the cost sheet he ran /!• x- . sruay 

directions in which 

part of development work is the experimental “?e* iS 
development engineer whose servtos am not 
appreciated, when he ask«! fnr r properly 

sold in i^rgfquantitiL ^Tl is made and 

tested before it is put into properly 

because the development LgCer""isTot ^ 

or giv^n sufiicient facility for m Jib * encouraged 
has to guess far too much ■ he >i tests ; fie 

much for want of recoffnitiL’h? i“ ^° assume far too 
of the experimental Me of work* 
on to tpeak.of co-operatta rf goes 

sense in which he uses^t ar.n« in the 

of persons of diverse eifts ^ ‘^o-operation 

development oFaSrSS.^^^ the 

been made possible by th?^<Sc lf!n 
co-operation between^pl^?+ ^ en^eers. and that is 
development during the q showed marked 
trying to keep it baye been 

success. There is no douhTtb,^*^ 

, Qoubt that co-operation is one 


of the movements of the day which we shall sqe carricil 
much furthSr. We do not know what direction industriaI 
reconstruction will take, but we shall see better co¬ 
operation as a featulte. • If any one country neglects 
this co-operation it will be left behind by tlie countries 
who deitelop it. Its advantages are obvious tocaiiyone 
who will take a broad vi*w of tl\p situation; its diffi¬ 
culties are sufficiently, obvious in pa,rticular cases. 
At the same time, if we can get pa^ticiflttr men concerned 
in any manufacturing industry to ineei; round a common 
table, give them something innocwitis to discuss, and 
then gently lead the conveKation, nve shall find that 
they have certain problems in gommon which they ait? 
all attacking, which they are all attacking inad(!qiiatel\', 
and which, if they can only be persuaded to join forces! 
they will be able to attack much more adcfiiiately with 
better facilities and to greater advantage. Tliat has 
been the experience of the Electrical Kesearcli Associ’a- 
tion. It will be readily appreciated how dir(?c(iv nn.rst 


of the work of this Association bears on commercial 
development, and how much more it could have done 
if it had been started earlier. Consiflcr the,way in whicli 
vanous methods of laying cables have been deveIoTie.l 
without the help of the sort of experimental te.st \vhi<>h 
we have now carried out. After calxles have been la h i 
for many years and very heavy e.x[)enditnre fia,:i Ixei-n 
incurred, we find that some of the methods eniixlovfd 
ai-e wrong and should never have been used, notwilh- 
standing that conjjfactors and users had n.sed sudi 
facilities as they had, lyid made such tests'ns thev 
were able to make, with tlieir indiviclnaUfacilities. The 
happened with regard to*powi?r companies 
and the dei^lopment of poles for (>vei;he.id. Iine.i Now 
we get ^,su%ient number of persons together aiul make 

developed in a difft?rent way. 'I'ake 

n the matter, one has had to make and sell on a lartre . 
scale, apparatus which one could not test 1 J'S 
indTOdu^ firms had not sufficient facilities. Recratlv 
the Electrical Reseaxch As.sociation has .sp mt a W 

tZ condition.^. S i kS^ 

that the autlior of the present paper will speak 'innre 

scale Our work ©n in.sulatiou is also very I'lmX 

into this so-calM°s‘^ttorof d^v f' 
interest. There is a trnn ^ is of great 

one wants to ^ ‘Wnk, that ail 

«o®perts. I aV nnd a staff of 

really wanted for ..m... f •' inily,-that what is 

He speaks of the difficultv of ® rewatfl. 

<iiacnlty is, I think Th!(,t 

y , 4 think, very largdy due to a feeling on 
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the part gf individuals, mid perlia[>.s t»f inaiiufacturers 
that they may not fjet tlufir fair sliare of tfii* reward' 
in money, in reputation, or in any otlier form ihat the\* 
expect it. If research is to bui>tl#vclitj)eil in this way 
and if manufacturers come fo.s'r-ther, uu tlnulit a strony 
association of m^inufucturer;'; is vi'ry heueliclal feecmi'u' 
they can control the lipine nim^nd and tin y can h«? sure 
that each of them will j^et a slym* of the reward. If 
they have a goofl*lioi*ic market I snpjui.se lliev imu. 
to a certain cxUxit, control the hmagji market l>\' 
dumping, but only a limited extent ; tlien h.re they 
must progress and •appreemte the ea eiifial necessitv 
of working •togetlier. 1* tbiuk that the author has 
brought out this necessity vtny* clemle in the juiper. 
The cxiicctation of reward may he a rommer. ial in¬ 
centive, but it is one which is nect'ssm e if t:u optaathm 
is to be .obtained, lliere is on*.*' otbi'r a^ 1 jH’^•l tliat 
appeals to me, and that is that tlie "ie. trh-al inanu 
facturer has a clntj^ of cnsloim r wim i i, so to spe.ak 
an export user of liis produels. The i‘lt clii. ity supply 
industry uses the products of our clcctiiial maimfao 
turers and criticizes tiiose jin »diicts. Tfju nsci i; 
cerned to got a simple, cbenji. mli.ihle and Hiu ient 
apparatu.s, imd—perlui|is becmise 1 am on tin* ^ 

side—I believe tha,t a gre.it many dcvokipinent . are 
due to suggestions nmdi? by users who tind out. the 
troubles. Porliaps some of us on fbal; side f.-rl as i ^ 
dass that we do not get tpiile a, fair simie of the reward. ^ 
Whether there should be ri pn'bseiu c to the home u.ser i 
or liow the reward should lie given, I «’anmif sav, Iml 
we shonld like to feel that: vve* were {jetting it. niiim j 
ately, of cour.se, w« do ;;<•(. it. in the impn.vrd i.nnhn t ’ 
1 believe.lhat.the \vork of the b'.lectrie.d fb-Nean h .\sso- ' 
ciation of which Mr. Wediunre has spok^u will lielo i 
very .much in direction. There a re I 

wJiidi we can all vyholelieartedlv fm kl.*, fetdiue that the ‘ 
gendhal ^w^ird is .sullic.ieut! ^here .ire r.mne .spei-ial 
•problemH, .such as the develnfiineiit: of parti, id.ir i»ie,-es 
ofwaratus, in which I believe the Lr ,Lli Iry 
ulvanlageou.sly be taken into commIt.K ion. " f >„rnm 

Manufacturers’ Associafinn has cori ailtiHl 
r.K formr tJie users as to ap.yille.-uions 

> that weonglit. 


8r» 

I that the })roductioii manager whose energies t?onld be 
! usefully devoted exclusively to obtaining eiiicieut 
production IS very reluctaut to devolve what he feels 
, to be a large sphere of his work to an independent 
. department which will I.e respTmsil.le for devel.ipm.-nl 
. I think wuli Mr. Ideniing that: the author tri.'s to i.ruve 
.1 little too iiuicli III the paper. When he .lesmilus the 
I development laboratory relating to a favlorv manft* 

. hiduimg electrical apparatus sucli as sWitchgear. 

. eleUncal measuring mHlrnnients. 1elej:ihone apparatus * 
|md the hlct‘. It seems to nic that hejs on verv safegmiunl* 

: HI theoigimi/ation th^i he proposes. alUumgh one would 
Ike a little mure ndmru.atioii as to ih,;. maniu r in whuJi 
he con;elab-s the work of the develo,uuenf .lepartment 
. vvdh the usual works drawing utlia. and produefum 
^’Ceiion. Ih‘ gives an imJicalion in the p.aper, hot i| 
soeins to me lhat hai.son immt be a little dilii. nli. 
arrange, an.l when he seeks to ajiplv his .sehtaue of works 
devvlopment lahoratory to all rieetjons of the imbislry ' 
and, atter all. the section;; of the indnsirv which <|o not 
iiMimfactnre a|.ph;mces are verv niimerons indeed - 
It seem:: to iim that la* h stretching his ease too far. 

1 ilo not Ihmk that there i;i any univers.d rale which 
laii be followed in deciding Wliat is the rigf.t svstem 
and what IS ll,e right si,:,- and .s, ope ot a develrmnieiil 
.dior.itoryI think that ev.ay section of tie* industry 
;m.l every section of maimr.H tme ma:.i be considered 
on Its own merits as to what h tin- lest organi/ation 
‘•‘apply l.e| consider tile case of ll.,,- M.ermioni.- 
valve. t appears to be just the ;,ort ,g c;,s..; in which 
••ne would leipiir,. a i|evcl.mment labor,,lory m work • 
out designs an.l so lortli. bid aciuallv in lhat p.uticukir 
l‘nm.-li o| maimfai.bire one tmds that what the autlmr 
w-mld call the pun: rvsearcb man has to b,- reg.onsible 

light tbioiigh prodiictirm .md on to the liniy.h. tl iirodnct. 

to such a very great extent does a v-rv sbgid flevkition 
• luite unexp,cted mid quit,: unknown to the production’ 
i duality and performance of the tinal 

pmdiut. I hen on the other h.mid we. have the hind 


. .. inrr 

o oigainz.'ition that the author ilesciibes, i.,*. the sei.oiid 


jcs, iiii wmcti lei 
proper .sort o, co.o,.»r,Ui«ii. I .-,1,,., 1 1,;.,.. 


cases a Jitfk: out 

“ "'""''i onlv Inlp tim 
leacners in their own .snecial i' , , . 

opinio™ very readily an.i fc,,rj.“slv "I MI 3^™,* d 

laboratory ^-hen he deserT development 

production shop cvery^Wn^'Vf i f «»« 

diictive work I «triclly pro- 

lighing the princitjle 

nature rather th^ in ^ human 

han in system, because tine m often finds 


tl.iss m wliudi li may practic.a)|y he said that, having 
woiketl out; a, niodel .satisfactorily, the develoium-nt 
departiniMil can ndeasc tliemscives from fnrthm* re- 
spiimahility, Ihit there are manv hranihe-M ot the 
luduHtry where worlcs processes rather than models 
have to lie mvestigated, mid lho.se mav require a, ereaf 
deal of thorough going iv;S:arch. i here are ,Ith,«r 
iraiiches of w.irk, such as chemical, melalimj.ical ami 
matheinatical inve.stigaticin.s, at. which the a.u(.hor hintn. 
He .siiggc-sts that these are hmcthinri of the di'velopmmit 

Ii.To*”'’ ^ but 1 think 

that the type «f man %vho is ‘aibable bn* the kind of 

work c escribed in the paper is not u aiully the tvr.e of 
man who m bust at that .wrt of invesligailyn. jwid I, do 
thoroughly disagree with the .iiithor as to the :seqiience 
o events in which he describes the gem-si.s and applka- 
tion of any idea. We have heard a great deal about 
pure research. I .should like to suggest what is the 
difference lietweeu re.st!arch and development: Hesearch 
Js a search for knowledge and principle.^ and laws, 
whereas developmeut is the application of that know- 
Icdgo. Now tliw search does not aciinire any very 
special quality of purity, because the motive actuating 
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the worKcr k mere curiosity as distinguished from the 
motive of the worker who hopes that ultimately the 
knowledge he finds may psove to be of some benefit 
to the community. In our experience at Wembley 
some ox the most ordinar^ works problems 3deld material 
for the most “ pure ” research. Industry will, I think, 
produce only very ordinary and mediocre results if it 
restricts itself to reliance uoon th* universities for the 


Wf]l> vv-ljr CLllU. 11J.CU.1U01C JLCSUltSi UL JLU 

restricts itself to reliance upon th* universities for the 
^ supply oh its original ideas. For instance, we should 
never Jmve had the gas-filled lamp or the duU-emitting 
•v alve—to take only ^ne branch of industry—^if we ha d 
leiicfl entirely upon universities for our new knowledge. 
I,feel that the pursuit of knowledge as an end in itself 
will iiave to form a very integral part of our industrial 
system. I shoula like to repeat that while I join issue 
whli the author in such generalizations as this, I do 
congratulate him on having urged the importance of 
segregating this sort of organization and research work 
from the production work itself. If he would only 
discriminate a little more clearly between research and 
development, I feel that the paper would even gain in 
value. Everj- industrial research laboratory does a 
certain amount of development, and every development 
lahoratorj- does a certain amount of research; we 
should not lilce to segregate all research in one dm)art- 
ment and all development in another, because the 
research worker vvith his knowledge and enthusiasm 
must father the application of his work if success is 
to be assured and obtain from it the inspiration and 
It eas for further work. An organization of industrial 
research workers which spends all its time in develop¬ 
ment work and does not use part of its energies in seeking 

principles and the real scientific 
ba^K of the industry with which it deals, is merely livSe 

dIlcrive''“^i?L h * sterile and unpro? 

h ^“‘^^cious mixture of the two 4at 

Mr E T research organization is maintained. 

ti.e late - manyrrprobLTL?^^^^ 
dcvelojilient work assumM^^w 

ann|Uiof thiscoaotn-, and though to 

-oatial to^iroUa «d ^ 

nient generally makes this phaS' of advance- 

greater importance than in “ P^^S^ess of even 
iaboratorj' connected ^th thP^Si'^E: 

JJcpartment of the Admiral+r Engineering 

and development are experiment 

«ne organization, and the^lan sections of 

It can be stated that ^e ^at vSe^S^ successfully, 
due to the fact that it ena^i is 

to see m a practical form wha+ -h inventor 

present-day laboratories in A® in mind, and 

and organized reseSSx 

soentific method of maMnff oot constitute a 
iwphazaid metSf^ ^ against the 

The paper 

AU ^ have been associated 


realize how very important is the question., of staff. 
The very ftidividuality of the British people is at once 
a benefit and a disadvantage in tliis kind of work, which 
must necessarily in ^lay.y cases be team work. What 
the head of such an organization should endeavour to 
do is t» reap the benefits of tliis trait ^.of individuality 
but secure at the same time the benefits of team work. 
This is largely a personal equation, and my experience 
has shown that if one will onljh tahe’tho trouble it is 
possible to obtain men who-will work together without 
losing their individuaUty. To effocC this it is essential 
to see that evety man gets due credit for his work. 
If a man feels he is getting tlae cS'edit of his work, whether 
it IS team work or not, he*has a new inspiration to go on, 
very often against great odds. In arranging the staff 
the aim should be to secure a balance, i.e. all the members 
should not be highly scientific, or alternatively, all 
practical men, but there should be reasonable proportion 
^tween the scientific men and the ..practical men and 
^ose who have organizing and administrative xibility. 
It IS, I think, important to keep work of this kind away 

otherwise one is bgund to .suffer 
and this is usually the development side. On the 
other hand many valuable suggestions can be made by 
those employed on routine work. In this connection 
there is, m the Naval Service, an organized system of 
suggestion which any workman may 
esire to make, however seemingly unimportant sucii 

consmSd suggestion is carefully 

T'l- Kierits.and in many cases awards are 
system has inspired workmen to take a 
^eater interest m their work and develop improvements. 

In any expenmental or development, work it is a great 
advantage fpr some man, other than a de.signor, to be 

^ sepafate mind to-bear 
on ^e^ame problem and enables vcduable suggastions 

such wmwhn mh' It i^^Portant^unctioxJs S 

i ^® f® in the^mber of 

In conclusion *T ^ny piece of apparatus. 

^ tiiat discussion between the 

in.e^- p^b£^^ I-' “co„n.^ 

Mr. S. W. Melsom: The author states that 
sWard method of testing fusas is to colecrl^^^^ 

ThS^m ^® i^en.to close the switch 

his may be quite a suit^le test for the nartimTar 
fuses which the author has in mind, but it can hardlw 

^oaUed a "standard ■• test. Very 

faon is generally required, and in particular is essential 

I SS <“ay%s whJr 

IS Closed. The specification of the BBS A 
requir®s that the resistance of the circuit shall k ^ 
^^d^t the onrxant 

Action 

pxactace lt is found that the resLclr worSs 
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able to ijiake suggestions for improvements, and in a 
' number of cases it has been found beneficial ^o transfer 
the design section or parts of it to the research depart¬ 
ment—a very sound arrangem<in1J»if the calibre of the 
research men is sufficiently high. The author is perhaps 
not altogether f^ir to scientific workers in his suggestions 
as to their qualifications and limitations. One feels 
that the general air of " nerv^ " and aloofness with 
which the scientffite worker is held to be enveloped is 
frequently due simply to affectation often fostered by 
those with, whom *11(6 has to deal. It is, of coume, 
agreed that research worl* cannot be turned out on 
the lin^ of'mass production, and also that some men 
possessing ability of the hightest order are at the same 
time blessed with a somewhat peculiar temperament. 
For a works laboratory, however, if the work of the 
individual is to be fully effective, he must, as far as is« 
possible, absorb the spirit of the works and, lilce evm-y- 
one else in the organization, recognize that times of 
stress have to be met. A great deal might be said 
as to the author’s suggested qualifications of research 
workers. Like others, he insists that a university 
degree is a sine qua non. What is actually required in 
a research laboratory is good men with a flair for 
research. The number of men really capable of douig 
good research work is very limited, and it is a curious 
fact that some of the most successful, aye really brilliant 
men, in works research laboratories to-day are without 
the paper qualifications without .which the author 
appears to think they are incapable of doing such work, 
he autoor ha» omitted one section of staff which I 

indispensable—I refer to 
the polled mechamc. One at times finds a mechanic 
who. IS almost if not quite a genius in the origination and 
development of new ideas. Such men are raise and 
^^^^o^^agement, but it is probable tlvat they 

traluable sections of the 
•staff of a development laboratory. 

previous discussion appeam 
me to show clearly that if we are to avoid confusion 

a definition of what is meant by 
• % ^ and what is meant by " research workers " 

IWM surprised to hear Mr. Fleming tell us how he prefers 

ffieSSic^rind ^ combination of 

tneoretK^l and shop traming. Surely if "research 

workers are produced by such a training then iSs 

mom^ai^W^^^'SS' a Sttperior type of test- 

oom assistant. That it is possible by any course nf 

tia^g whatever to produce genuine JeseaJch worLrs 

sound paper on tIie^snK*« + ® ^ *he first 

Institution, because unlike^ read before the 

that resemiffi i^ ^other writer, he realizes 
to routinerand that cannot be reduced 

produced to order Not ideas cannot be 

potehtiaFy novel and us^^SeS is^l 


I contrary, fairly common, n.s is *(he (am 

that some 30 00a patents are appliwl for every year, 
two-thirds at least of which represent technically Koinul 
invention.s. We all know brilliant inventors who are. 
three or four timc.s every year, close on tlie track of 
some new invention. frequeiitl.N’ (jnite .sound. Wh.it'is 
rare is the power of persevering in the develt)pfmait 
of a single idea, igimring side issues and ovtTcoming llli 
the ditliculties whicli slan<l in its way. until jft becomes 
a practical success. I think that it would condne.ts to* 
a great deal more ckirity if wo 4 ;Iivideil research inbf 
three grade.**. The Jjrst, which it uonM be better let 
call " precision te.sting," is upiiarendy what Mr. Fleming 
has in mind, and simply consists in jivikin^ te.sts tfi a 
higher degree of accuracy or of a more relined character 
than is possible in the production deparlnujuts. it in 
confusing to cull those who coinlnet such tests reseamh 
workeis, useful and important Ihough their wi>rlc is. 
On the other hand, their work' in.i>- be insjhrod and 
directed by a tnic research worker, who cerhiinly cannot 
be trainetl in any .sucli manner as Mr. tdeming suggests. 

A second grade of research appears to Ik* what the 
author has in mind, nanmly, tlnr pnnlncli.m. moiliiica- 
tion and development of existing types of apriaratus 
as descnbecl in the latter part of the luipvr. in order 
to enable them to fulfil a modified fiiiictioa or their 
original function in a more .satisfactory way and the* 
actual working out of these inodilicatum;; s.i as'If) e-usm j 
that the design .shall give no troulile in operation, 'rifis 
"development of known principles." 
The third grade would be the proilnciirm i»f radicallv 
novel types of apparatus which .shall .;«>! ve Sf.me. inrlurdrial 
proWem in a new way. ICx.imples t»f this type .ire ; 

{a) The dovcloprnoiit of tlio phjise arlvjun'er • (A) the 
development of moans of varying the speed of indnetion 

comimil:;itor machines as associated 
with the names of (for insbmee) SeJierbins. Kramer and 
otiiers; («) the development of the cascade motor and 
other variablu-.speed a.c. types; (fl) tln^ «levelopmeut 
of a c. commutator maidiinas for variable and r:ons(ant 
speeds; (e) the development of the motor converirs - 
and man^y other instances that will nvidity omnv tn 

■■ if " ''“''•''"imu.m uf „„.v priu- 

aplK., If theso distlnctiraia botwwTi rlilterint ffritilm 
of resoardi arc borne in mind, I think it will l.i.' 
that the apparently conllictinc nm.arks ,.f ,|iir,T.-iit 
epeakem Imth on tho pr.«e.It tuul on preeiour! 

be harmonheed by hearing i„ .uinli ihnt they -m. 

S^ct Tth • If' ‘t '-ather dilhnenl 

liebfL * M’l'joct, wludi may peiliap., throw eome 
I^ht on what Ine, alnaly h.»n Kiid In the diseievdon 

ment rle“'‘ ‘'“re is in exiatenee a develop; 

this- 'i",witi' resp.it to 

^rked on^? ffwof ."’‘’f ‘Wretus h,-« to be 

to a state nfV f •’ the ai>p.-iratus 

that it will f ii"'l'<ib> certain 

I, I*"-* emotions 

these two met. * '** **’’**^ somtame must d«-ide 

yield the fte f department is to 

yield the advantage whieh it.shonld J-leld. In this 
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r^pect fhe position of a firm, of consultants is ratlier 
different from that of the head of a development depart¬ 
ment who regards such matters as being outside his 
pro-vdnce, since such a firm must be able to offer their 
clients advice on the commercial aspect as well. I 
should like to ask the author how the first of these 
questions K dealt with in the organization with which 
he is familial* One of the function# of his development 
^departmeirt is to cure troubles arising during manu¬ 
facture, on routine tests, or after installation, and so 
far his work is provide automatically by the production 
departments; but it is usually found that the decision 
a% to what development shall be cfone must be referred 
to the bus^ess .Ijpads of the firm. Now I have not 
found that business men are unfavourable to research; 
on^the contrary, I have found them most eager to benefit 
by it whenever possible. The real cause of their reluct¬ 
ance to spend large sums, and the reason why the develop¬ 
ment engineer is regarded in some organizations as 
undesirable, is not that the business heads are unwilling 
but that they are puzzled as to whether the development 
will really pay. It is almost impossible to say whether 
it will pay, but the man who is best able to give a 
valuable opinion on the subject is the development 
engineer himself, and if he shelves questions of that sort 
in my opinion he shelves the biggest part of the problem 
and performs only half the function which he should 
prform if he is to deserve the confidence of those who 
mve to find tlie money. I have for some 3^ears held 
the opmion that a development department should 
work in close touch with the commercial side. The 
development engineer should first of all be a close 
student of applications ; he should be constantly 
^emng the operation of all sorts of plants, studying 
meir defects and considering how these may be remedied. 
On the other hand, one must not be deceived by state¬ 
ments which users sometimes make without a due sense 
of responsibility. One often finds that a user states 
teat some improved apparatus would be of such enormous 
benefit to him that he would give almost anything to 
get It, but when it is offered at a price ever so little above 
tee stand- rd price he will have nothing to do with it 
Now comes tee second question, which the author is 
wrong to neglect. Supposing a new development has 
]^en place and is technically a perfect success, will it 
be a dis^appointment to the commercial man or not ? 
Here we must distinguish laetween the different grades 
of research. Many people may suppose that all that is 
now ^cess^ is to send to the selUng agency a leaflet 

apparatus, and all will be weU. 

development in 

but wW^^^ research, 

but wh^e a development is of rather involved character 

^ S^^^® of research, our 

difficulbes ^e only just beginning. We. have it on no 
less authority than that of Mr. Henry Ford, that there 
w never any demand for a new thing, the ordinary 
s^^man, unless he has been specially instructed, cannot 

does not possess the technical 
faowledge to enable him to explain its new features to 
tee customs m a convincing manner. How is the 
dw®lopment engine^ to bring home to the user the 
pams he has taken to overcome tee preliminary dififi^ 


culties This is a problem which cannot be. shirked, 
and he is fhe only one who can solve it. Let us look 
at matters from the customer’s standpoint. ■ Here is a 
new apparatus which ,®it|is alleged, produces some novel 
and maivellous r^ult; it is not true that the user has 
any prejudice against it; in fact he is anxious t© benefit 
by any advances in knowledge, thpugh as a rule he does 
not expect it to cost hipi anything. The development 
engineer must be prepared to go«in tee minutest detail 
into the user’s individual requirements, to understand 
his bnsiness sufficiently to appreciate'what those require¬ 
ments really are and to make it clear to him that he 
really does benefit. PamphlelS and other'advertising 
literature go only a ve»y* small way in this direction ; 
nothing but a personal discussion can carry the matter 
through; and t^ is a very heavy burden upon tee 
development engineer during the first few years of the 
new apparatus. At the same time it is of the very 
greatest possible benefit to him. In ^ly own experience 
I have frequently found that a really thorough dis¬ 
cussion with users of the way in which the proposed 
new apparatus can be applied to their work, has entirely 
changed my ideas and shown the necessity for develop¬ 
ments in design which, previous to taking into account 
tee user’s point of view, had not been at all apparent. 
The development engineer who cuts himself off from 
this source of inspiration malces, in my opinion, a very 
great mistake. After the first few years a good class of 
sales representative will relieve him. In certain other 
cases the business heads, jn starting a new development, 
have not realizec^ the sales difficulties and are con¬ 
sequently rather appalled when they tire faced, with the 
fact that while the standard apparatus sells over the 
counter,^ so tjp speak, because the user Icnows quite as 
much 4bout its uses and capabilities as fhe manufacturer 
does, nqvel apparatus requires a Ipng and patient 
explanation. • • 

Mr. P. M. Baker {communicated): Present-day. 
conditions in tee industrial world call our attention in 
a very urgent manner to our own position in the world’s 
naarkets. It must be remembered that we were the 
pioneers in tee huge manufacturing development ©f 
last century, and teat fact, together with bur national 
resources in raw materials and tee native ability of our 
people, gave us a pre-eminence which had been severely 
challenged by other nation*; notably. Germany and 
America, before 19i4. The war has simply served to 
accentuate tee struggle, and we have now to realize 
that not onljr must we so produce the goods wliic£uwe- 
e^ort that they will sell in foreign countries in concpeti- 
tion with the products of the other manufacturing 
nationSj^but teat our very life depends upon our success 
m so doing. With our diminishing stores of raw 
materials there remain only two directions jm which «• 
we can cheapen production for export, viz. (1). by im- 
proymg tee efficiency of our production processes and 
aphances, and (2) by increasing the skill of the personnel 
of om shops, so training the workman teat he wll acquire 
a higher and more useful type of skill and greater 
effective^speed th^ ever before. The author, in dis¬ 
cussing industn^ research, is directing, our attention 
to one of .the main divisions of the former of these matters 
of which tee national imporiance cannot be ovot- 
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estimated, and is thus remleriiii* tin* Institiitum mul 
industrj^ at large a .servirt*. l uiiun!’ !»» fin* iia|M'i-. 
while agreeing wiili llie an(lu»r that tin* lieatl of a n*sfajvli 
department slioiilcl have had u»ivv*r.-;ity trainim* (other¬ 
wise why give anyone sm'li training *). I think we nnisi 
realize 1:hc importance <•!' Ihi^ "works expt^ience’’ 
component of his (lualiticatiomt. It is not iinpoHsihU* lor 
the holder of a nniversity di’grait to In* a huil in some 
directions, hnt, iftiflr n*iversily trainitii; means anything 
at all, the chances^are that he will have af,«|niri*«l greater 
ability to think clciwly a>nl broadly than those of his 
colleagues who hav(* onlv litnl the training of the shops. 
I am in favour of the second man in tin* orgaiii/ation 
being selected mainly for In's fnftstainlin.g knowledge of 
sliop processes, as f think tlit? eoinhinatioii of a Head 
having lirst-class " collitge " training and some shop 
experience, with a second who is intensely practical 
but has some theoretical knowledge, i?; an ea.sier 
solution than thatpf liinling tin? ” suiierman *' deseriheil 
in the schedule of tpmliticaLitiiis. In sotaeuliat parallel 
circumstances I have known the combiuafion to wetrk 
very satisfactorily, 'f'lie autfjor .seems imlorluitate in 
his choice of examples to illustnde tlte work tiinlerlaken 
by the research department, 'rimse selected are scarcelv 


such as call for the “ high uiuver.;it\ " t vjie of wtnUer : 
.some indeed could hu\’c bt.*en cntrus(<*d to aitv infelligeuf 
artisan. Again, the spei-.lal ajipnratus referr<*d to 
scarcely shows .special ingeimily tir noveltv. To «juot.«* 
one example, tlic brake pulley der^rilusl (.see l*igs. t! 
and 3) has been extensively iuu?d. I nivself used it in 
Bombay in a " joule's ef|uivak*nt " apparatus fixed on a 
4-h.p. motor. It Vas desigiu'd and niaile by .studeiifs 
frojn sketches suj>jilied and was nof considerefi novel 
eilthough we were rather pleased with oun^ Ive^ at the 
convicinience with which resull.s could be obtainedl with 
a " Soames " or a modilieil " iVony " brake ehher f.u 
determmtitions of J or wli<<n, flurely as an exercise, it 
•was used ip brake tests of motors, Tlie strong point 
of the paper seems to me to he the c.ir.*fnl organi/.alion 
of records which is clemandcfl. Tins is a ino .t impoi lanf 
matter; records mns^ bu compleft;. c,bowing failmes as 
wffll a« succes.ses, and handy, and in this direi.ijon the 
paper, by detailing an orgainzution, f.hould he verv 
usefid. Ihcre are two asiiecls «f the ca*,e for researei, 
orpinizations which do not. in inv o|»iniou, receive the 
attention which they deserve. (1) Our manufacturers 
- with .some bnlhant exceptums 4iave, until recent 
years. stjirv;cd research. They had no u-a* for tlu* hiel.lv 

Ht'cretarial men 

(2 ,Modem research calls for much more expensive ami 

individual lorl«*r can 
to organized research seems bound 

as srgoefr ' ““ 

authOT's^('“"""""“fe'') : I f«I Halt the 
too^narrow Th +*o^ industrial reseureh is altogether 
that he IQ 1 1*^ certainlv suggests 

paper is’ thS thf ‘•"P’’'®"*" ™>a 8fl.s on reacliilK the 
+i,£ ’f* , * oqnals tlie whole Possihlv in 

particular branch of electrical engineering represent tfl 


by the author, development is the whole sl?)ry. *11111 this 
is no| so in all branches. More usiuillv, large calls are 
; made on a research d(*pa-'l:nient in conneclioji with 
factory ilittiiaillic.s, |lu* cuntiol of materials and processes, 
and niaiiy other matters whiel*do not come within tin* 
j .scopi? ol the anthurs '’development." To.ssilily the 
I reason for the dilterciit oiilliiok lie.s in tlu* fact that the 
j author is engaged ii>»a branch t.f the imlusUy where the 
] product can he n*i>resi*n(cd by models ami wtiere tech- 
j meal proc.(>.sscs are of less importaiua* than m tual tlesign. 

■ Mu* i|m*,s(ion ol the rt'latioiisliip j«*(ween the research* 
j departiiienl ami tlu*^ lactory organization is of vital 
I luiporl.mce. Wherever the two come into contact there 
^ must be Itision and mit a lem e, ,'ind in Uiis conin-i tion I 
j feel (bat the policy ol the last few* lines *if llu* fust 

■ i».iiagraj«h on page lif is ratlu*r too anlocralii: to Ite 
I entirely successful in operalkui. The author says llfal 
I the production sbilf should be in.strnctetl to comiimnicate 
I their propo.sals. and that any attempt at private enter- 
! pnsi* should be .siridly repressed. While 1 agree (hat 
I e.xperiinental work should, as f,ir as possibli?, he carrieil 

! eul away troni routine production, 1 do not think that 
I the .mthors method will he found very lu'Ijdtil. In 
! Iiydoistalics a vaciinm will often achieve a. result where 
j pressure fails. In dealings with men much llu* saiint 
1 prim-iple applies, ami my advice to imlustiiaJ research 
i men IS to gel; the interest of tlie jiroiludion staff, 

, Jveiut'iulier that a man who doing a job all day and 
I every day probably knows a guot) deal more about Dm 
I « etail.s than y»>u do, ami let liitn see that you a|i|treciatu 
. Diis. 1>(» as nimb to advance an idea pul forward by 
I the pioiludioit sfall a.s it it wen; an idea einanaliiig from 
I your own dei»attmenf, ami you will soon hud that under 
tim vacnuin ln*atiuent " of |H*rsoiial interest llu* iilea.s 
will tlcnv in without any repression. One niigltl. say 
that this treat men ( helps to weld Dm resea rcli deparlmeut 
to the factory oigani/alion al all jioinfs and is. us a 
matter of fact, tlu; only path to successful operation. 

Mil page HI Dm author shows lunv ei>och-making inven¬ 
tions do not t ome Inun the uninitiateil. ionv of us have 
Urn courage to say u.s nmch in Du; face of popular opinion, 
but. how true it is ! Tin; invenliou of Du* buffer sju iiig 
by the carpenter filaying with a .sliaviug i.s typi.ail of 
what may Iiapfmn in the pioneer duy.s of an imJustry, 
but as tfm industry lwcome.s organized great cbaiiges 
do not come about in this way : they have to be worked 
out. In Dm early rlay.s of a gtildheld Die digger unearilis 
valuabli; nuggels alone ; but ihoiisamls of ponmls’ worth 
of machinery is itecessary and thoiisamls of tons of rock 
must be treated to produce Dm same result as ye.’irs go 
by, rim authors coiideumation of slai kness in th«> 
rec.ording of researidi resuIlH is very necessary. A 
certain type of reseaicli worker, otherwise i|uile weU- 
balunuNl mentally, cannot: be lirouglit to si#; the uecessity 
of filacing his Jimlings cnrrecDy on n*corfl. To nm it 
seems purely a epmstion of boimslv that when a man has 
spent £o0 or tlht) of his employer's money on an investi- 
gatioii he shoulil place on record everything found, 
even if he has only discovered tliat a certain thing will 
not work. It has been claimed, I kiiow% that tlu; value, 
of a piece of resi*arch is .sotm?tiim;s inversely profiortianal 
to the length of the report, hut, admitting this, the 
urguiueiit in favour of complete records still holds. The 
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author’s'suggestion for recording ideas on cards is very- 
sound. In a busy research department new ideas are- 
so prolific that it is quite impossible to follow up any 
but a small proportion. Unless recognition is given, 
however, the springs drj’- up, and a definite system by 
wfiich the ideas are preserved is most desirable. I 
find that such a record kept personally by the head of 
th$ department is a good incentive to the staff. It also 
^ forms a gold mine for future digging. The correct 
selection of research workers is of vital importance. 
*rhe author refers to collective thinking : this is abso¬ 
lutely imperative and the man w^o is secretive, -with- 
hplds his co-operation from his colleagues and is for ever 
watching foj an opportunity of thrusting himself forward, 
is better out of industrial research. The mental ad- 
vsmtages accruing from membership of a well-developed 
and well-equipped research organization are, after all, 
considerable and demand in return full and hearty co- 
ojieration from every member of the staff. As to the 
type of mind desirable, the author makes some useful 
comments on pages 6S and 66, and it seems to me that 
tlie whole matter can be summed up by saying that a 
research worker should be highly skilled in -the theory 
and practice of the weighing of evidence. In this respect 
the .scientific investigator may learn a good deal from 
the lawyo:, who first ascertains what facts are proved 
and then decides what can be deduced from these facts. 

an example of what I mean, electrolysis does not 
occur where a lead cable is laid in a dry pipe, and if a 
report states that electrolysis was caused by water in 
pipe It may he assumed that the writer has mixed 
hK known facts with the inferences deducible therefrom 

atvfi ^ example, but it illustrates 

a t>pe of confused thinking which is by no means un- 

two m«t important factors in the success of industrial 
mental training of the research worker 
successfully 

oitl Th " department and Z 

se£S ends can only be attained ^ 

production Tt relation to research and 

the development he whether 

neering department, but ^de^dop^?'?^ of the engi- 
an engineering funttion nan,- ^^<^oubtedly 

a« *eque«T „vS^d5 however; 

work. Sd it may commercial 

atafftocoKndinatea^^ ^ *^®.*” devote a small 

in conjnnction with sneS^' 

•alms a rather limited view of paper 

concerned with^e^S^L®* development work, bettg 

a>ie. The paper is^™S?*^/®®rtitus of small 
bnt the speoificaUy with deshm 

■d «w matSS^a^f 

-apartment^ \ 


differentiated carefully from manufacturing ^ develop¬ 
ment. A considerable amount of manufacturing 
development will be required after the model leaves the 
development departm®n-|| whereby the design is prepared 
with due regard to the commercial materials, shop 
equipment and tools available. Development pSocedure 
also varies according to •the motive with which it i.s 
undertaken, to reduce* manufacturing costs, to meet 
the requirements of a client, to feitrc^lfice a new line of 
manufacture or to meet competition. -It also depends to 
some extent on the source of the origifial idea, i.e. whetlier 
It comes from inside or outside thfe works. Valuable 
as models may be in some casJ^s, their use is subject to 
l^tations; thus the ^dtfonuance and characteristics 
of a machine can only be satisfactorily obtained from 
a full-size sample. The author would add to the value 
of ae paper if he would define the relationslnp. either 
M It exists or as he conceives it desirable, between his 
development department and the engineering, works 
and research departments, and indicate how much time 
33 required, on an average taken over many varied 
developments, for a piece of experimental, development, 
how much for the subsequent manufacturing 
development. The references to indexes of literature 
and mformahon are scarcely full enough to permit 
^equate cntiasim The first system is suitabie for a 
small office mdex, but there is considerable risk in leaving 
the work to an untramed junior. Worldng from annual 
volumes mfxoduceg a considerable thne-lag. In tlSj 
more ambitious Wembley scheme there is again the 
^p^^t lack of ^. skilled indexer or Hbmrian to arrange 
tte aU-important key words in the titles, and to deal 
the classificataon generally. It .is also difficult to 
spvialiste to maintain up-to-date indexes of 
their fields of mquiry. An active librjuy or intelligence 

mtereSt Hm, and so reUevfe him of 

toe^?nf H ° quantities of periodical liters^.- 

toe, or of doing Ixanslations. abstracts, etc. Much work 

^ ^ involved in seeking 

mformation relating to new subjects for inquiry The 

suggestion ^at the most effective method oUoSdinfi? 
to to fcomplete dissemination of data 

me in g ^®®®®-rch workers was advanced by 

m a Faraday Society discussion in 1919 and i-? 

/“-.Mustry " referri to to 
*■ ^ “PProoative references to the valns 
Of co-operatiye research through research associations 

SonM note *^^rty 

ould note that it is concerned not only with itS own 

p^mily by other associations, to example tlie Non- 

Scott iammunicaUi): j want to 
fcents of pr^toon end bet*^ 
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conducive; to creative engineering work. This can 
• best be done in an organization on some ^ucli lines 
as Prof. Kennedy Duncan had " the vision to 
organize " at the Mellon Institute? Pittsburg. Fellow- 
. ships at this Institute axe for one or more years and 
cover the salar 3 i of the research worker, and expenses 
of materials, but th^ use OJ^ building, light, power, 
standard apparatus and instruments, etc., is free. In 
the course of tinie*mu<;h apparatus has been accumu¬ 
lated from hundreds of researches already carried out, 
so a newcomer is %T4pplied with apparatus and instru- 
mente very^ quickly. Jus* as industrial operations 
require carefully planned buildings and special apparatus 
^d tools, and the co-ordirihtion of many factors, 
light, heat, power, voltage, kind of current, etc., .<30 
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also does technical research require a siiitalde \ ii\inui- 
ment or atmosphere. 'I'he main icl<*a underlyin.!,; the 
Institute is service to the whole comimmilv, ami tlu te- 
fore the results of all restJarches are pubJished alter a 
I certain iieriod of time. Also*tliere are clauses in the 
Fellowship agrcenieut to protetd; the re.s«‘arch workVr 
regarding rewards. As one wJio has li\ed 4.ver.stras 
for .some time, I j«a very gl.ul tliat tlu* author l^s 
drawn attention to the importaue«i of thi?. eotmlry 
initiating invention.s ah«l iinprovenieiits btrause tif* 
the prestige it give.s al»roatI. Otn* people to erseas look* 
to the homeland to^ keep in the van of eugitteeriug 
progress, a.s was the ea.so in (lie last century. * 

[The author’s reply to this <liscuj*iiTiii Miiil In* found 
on page 101.] 
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Mr. B. H. Leesdn : As an alternative to reading tlie 
paper, the author has given an interesting lecture 
describing the experimental stages in tlie manufacture 
of certain apparatus. The title of the paper, however, 
covers rather a larger scope than this and I think that 


of dielectrics, the pliysical propertic-s of tmilcihds. and 
the high-frequency resonaiicc* plumcmieiut whiiii ocriir 
upon a high-tension distrihutioji svslom under an arciuy 
fault or atmo.spheric conditions, nuiv be numtioned* 
as common examjdtis of " nnscren ” problems i j.^ \ 
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tv. . . , Schematic diagram of connectioiB for high-fr.»,nenrv surge t,.sts 
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tJie tiissenunation of the knowledge accumulated in 
lils development department. The employment of a 
stuff engaged upon technical and research work to 
esnbrace this purpose, ^n addition to the productive 
arid other functions dealt mth in the paper, becomes 
a sound commercial proposition and an actual necessity 
to any progressiv^e firm. What, in tlie author’s opinion, 
is the monetary limit (expressed, fdir example, as a per- 
, tx'fitage of the annual turnover) wliich may be economi¬ 
cally expended upon purely research work ? I think 
•that every encouragement and the fullest consideration 
should be given to any suggeijtion, from whatever 
sjjurce it eminates. A suggestion on first acquaintance 
may appe^ sm%ll and possibly nebulous; its true 
value, however, should not be judged by this, but 
rtither by its potential worth when transferred to the 
e.vpert investigator. The manner in which a workshop 
suggestion is received and considered may prove, in 
n!tiny cases, as successful an encouragement for another 
to be forthcoming, as a monetary reward. As a technical 
and research staff consists, more or less, of a collection 
of experts, team W’ork, for the good of the department 
a.s a whole, is essential. The qualifications of common 
>ense, power of anal}*sis, a keen sense of discernment 
and proportion, broadmindedness and the gift of 
applicatiAi, are fundamental, and without these the 
possession of pure technical knowledge may lead to 
little practical attainment. I fully agree with the 
authors insistence upon every investigation and test 
liemg properly recorded and filed—a point which many 
investigators are apt to underrate. Regarding the 
qu^tion of national, collective, or indi\ddual research, 
l think that each one is equally essential in its own 
particular sphere, and that neither can dispose of the 
liaison between these should be en- 
co-operative effort, however desirable 

nLd fn dispense with a firm’s individual 

need for an organization to deal exclusively with its 

itLZ "f “flameproof” tests upon mining 
^witchgear made at Sheffield University, and I caf 
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have been either eliminated altogether or carried out 
by the dTesign staff irrespective of the aid of any 
research organization. 

Mr. E. Fawssett ^ Iaigree that it was an unfortunate 
national characteristic that we were prone to abandon 
enterpAses just where they began to be profitable. 
Due to abnormal conditions thi^tendency disappeared 
in war time, but in spme directions I have observed 
signs of its return. Co-operaiiion*^ between firms a.s 
well as between departments was largely assisted by 
war conditions, and while that «ifcehtive has passed 
and the national characteristic of'Individualism tentls 
to reassert itself, the trend “bf development renders 
such co-operation increasingly necessary. That thi.s is 
an accomplished fact may be judged from the number 
of co-operative research associations now at work. 
The current issue of the Privy Council Committee’s 
report gives a list of 24 of these, nearly all of whicli 
have received substantial help fronvthe Million Fund. 
As, however, this grant may be terminated after 5 years’ 
work, manufacturers and users (especially the latter) 
will have to make greater efforts in the future if the 
industries are to benefit, as they should, from a properly 
ordered programme of research reasonably unfettered 
by financial considerations. The author sets out a 
training scheme for research workers which is probably 
ideal in theory, but unfortunately men trained on these 
lines are often unpractical and erratic. I agree that 
this is the fault of*human nature rather than the type 
of training, but I consider that research workers for 
the higher positions (as distinct fromnnere intelligent 
observers) are born and not by ^iny means made. 

I should say that the equipment of a. research organizer 
would be aelarge portion of that rare gift ” common 
sense,*’ another of ” tact ” to deal wfth a diverse and 
probably unusually temperamentally ” difficult ” .sta.fT, 
and an excellent knowledere of first ■nrinf'inipe « j tiiink 


and an excellent knowledge of first principles. * luajijv 
that the training suggested by the authoy Is hardly. 

human” enough, and in this connection I woqld 
mention that one of tlie questions asked of youni? 
en^neers seeking positions on a large concern with 
which I am acquainted is: ” What success h^l yiiu 
at games at school ? ” The training and experience 
so gained is most valuable in “team work,” and in 
acquinng that outstanding British characteristic of 
playing the game.” • 

Mr. H. Parry? M:y experience of research is more 
from the user’s point of view, so I propose to confine 
my remarks gather to detail than to general organizarion. 

1 agree with the author that buildings should 'be as 
free as possible from vibration; much time can be 
lost due to this trouble, particularly if one is doini? 
Dalhstic nieasurements or using reflecting instruments. 

opks of foolscap size are, in my opinion, mv,ch better«* 
than the loose-leaf system ; there is always the possibility 
of a leaf being lost in the latter system. Referring to 
the authors abstract cards; if abstracts are too con- 
^»^o^”aation is sometimes misleading. I 
ould l^e to make a plea for greater support for 
lewce A bsimeis, which forms a very complete abstract 
of the current pubHshed science and engiifeering data 

S! seems to me that instruments on 

th® author s switchboard may be affected by heat 
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from hisisrheostatSj and magnetic fields from his heavy- 
current circuits. I have found iron-cased instruments 
to be in error to* 1 per cent or more due to a lead about 
1 ft. away carrying a current <ff *^0 amperes. I think 
that an oscillograph or an instrument of that type 
is preferable t» the one described by the avfthor for 
studying- switch motions. Ih general, tliese motions 
or their rate of change can be transformed into electro¬ 
magnetic effects*fb wt)rk an oscillograph. 

Mr, T. Carter^ While we must all agree that the 
author advocates a •useful, indeed a necessary, adjunct 
to the activities of JnanufaSturing firms, I think it must 
also be agreed that the setting up and the maintenance 
of a research department presents var 3 dng difficulties 
in varying types of firms. In a very small firm, for 
Example, the head of the firm, personally active in 
directing it, will probably usually have to be himself 
the research department, which is a satisfactory solution 
of the problem, or the opposite, according to the tempera¬ 
ment of the man; in a larger firm, but one still com¬ 
paratively small, there must be a separate staff for 
research, and. the cost of such a staff may conceivably 
be a serious item in the bill of expenses, making the 
firm hesitate before taking any elaborate steps in this 
dnection, and perhaps compelling the combination of 
the research department with some other department, 
which is not always a satisfactory solution. Generally! 
^e larger the firm the less will the expense of research 
leads to the conclusion that research 
establishments common to a. whole industry, or at 
least to a section of the industry, .and supported in 
comnion .by the Inembers of that section or of the 
industry, are most likely to be fully useful. I am 

"investigation" wouW be,a better 
n'n r^earch ’ ’ to describe the process dealt with 

riSrSh®knowledge bypure^icientific 
researclf h^ m view merely tl?e discovery of something 

discovering it, its nature being often 
^together unspecified and utterly unknown • but 
industria research, so-called, does not to be a 

lurlang-place for surprises calling for review and revision 

ll^exSIre'^^^^ encounter^ 

undertaking the 
research. Someone, in fact, re^ntly 
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street sometimes us useful u place as any iii wliidi (tj 
let my thoughts take shape. The aiithur'is rijjhJ "lu u 
he indicates that though we a.s a iiatioii priitlut:e great 
initiators—great men, iliat ,i.s. with the innvet of 
revealing great things lliat luive lieen lii<hlen uutil 
their time—we arc often weak in applying tin ir new 
ideas to practical ends, particiiljirly when tJie sliiniiliir: 
of the immediate pi*cseiu e of the initiator iS wit Inh a\\* ; 
and sometimes wc have even failed to ivniixe the* 
greatness of the new work ami Jiave allowetl the man 
of vision to starve. Wc hav'c been oalh'd a iiafioii 
of shopkeepens ; is iit that avc are so Inisj* ^vith our 
buying and our selling that we will m.t risk a lit Me 
of tire present to win a finer future, •u*.t ti»* 4 ay u more 
lucrative one ? It is ofleii said that a c ertain politicd 
creed, if put into practice, would .sthle initiative ; Uul 
it could not do that, for what is in a man Jikt? Newton 
will come out of him somehow in anv sort of . irt iim- 
stances. What is tlunigld; of as likely to h.> slifletl i-j 
really the imagined de.sire of the ordinary man to leave 
things a little better than he fmmd Ihein; 1 sometimes 
think that the alleged fear is expre.ssed only to keep ns 
a little longer from realizing that the great majoiitv 
of people have no such desire, and that it e.mid u„i 
exist in the dreaded circumstances because it does 
not extit now. Our nation does not usuairy look at 
things from the same point of view as that in tiie paper ; 
perhaps it ought to do so, and perhaps j.ersislem e in 
the end will teach it; hut let ns realize the proldeiu lo 
he faced and the haitle to he fought. 'U.eiv are to,, 

wnuuw're and trade and iridnstry 
of deliberate refinsuls to do insistently needed ihlnen • 
ttere is too much of the tendency, inborn ami inherr*iit! 
to travel in the old rut, (»ven wlien llu* better wav is 

pointed outi " Compromise Good enough '*.•' No 

“tiiese are common but fatal wal, hwords 
against opposing nations with characlerislics that 

up ifleas anywl.ere, inter,,ully. 

uf Tomiri'- the left, ami buiht 

up something out of them, f refer mtunbers in an 

} if in 

the refusal to ^ 

^ ^ ^ ancient way, i.s a. horrid sin 

when It grows into a habit. We a,*,Vindividual 'tic 
we do not readily cc)-opo,*ate; su.netin,es, eve, H 
tlungs are kept .soc,*et and ivpai t when they -mpb,' p. 
be widely known--things that: would a dd to ti,e m iomd 
efficiency and prosperity and so i„ the .surest wa * n! 

individual in the ccnnitry. Unle.ss we p,*osper in el el 

is”monl^ pro.sperity is a hollow thijig. All thti 

IS proper comment on the panor whirl. , i I 

the »rt ol work that will brilig ' . "h, i:’,, 

^Tnl t "iHt huv^e r . 

SuS'ertopi:.:" eto 

read thi« ,.T ^ tt ; ami no one can 

that it is worth achievement without feeliue 

son.ehow^^pfbrorl::>s^^^^ 

foun^^on page 101."'”^' “* win be 


/ 
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South Midland Centre, at Birmingham, 14 November, 1923 


Mr. F. R. Combes: ijjfc would seem that grea±er co- 
oppatioii in research work is most urgently needed in 
this country'. This applies particularly to the period 
foUowing tlie “ philosophic ” research stage. With greater 
co-operation •betu'een the uniyersifies and industrial 

.concerns, for ins+anrci n-H-ix-nyl 4 .^ it.-_ 


therefore, will be. to fakfe hold of the basic principUs.s 
as the physicist leaves them and show how such prin¬ 
ciples c^ be usefully applied; and to reduce tne law.s 
governing them to a for&. that eau be utilized by a 
developnient department. To talce a concrete instaiicn*. 
the principles underlying Kapp’s OhaSe*^advancer would 


r-o . ation •betu'een the uniyersifies and industrial development department. To talce a concrete instanen* 
.concerns, for instance, each would attend to the work the principles underlying Kapp’s c^haSe*^adv-mcor would’ 

suited to its resources, the universities undertaking be worked out in S un ^ 

work requinng the expenditure of much time, by would be developed in the lnS' .X • , ^ 

and apparatus. The final been much b^ffAr .•_.. .. 


»VJLW1.L cue lie 

experience. The necessity of taking xuu nores or all 

relevant matter during the test has hAAu • -x. -**«.w*^« Licuwctsu me worics ami tlie 

cannot be too highl/»eM. Z^TT^t ”e 

operator is steeped in liis subject, but on changing over imnorfa,Jf dep^ments, and perhaps their most 

to a fresh piece of work the mental notes of the last of f training of men to be capable 

test vanish with remarkable rapidity. The aufihor thorouphlv r research and development on 

stresses the necessity of highly trained men and reliable and scientific lines. Each year X 

interesting to note that pijtically every’important Si”th? impressed with lliis necessity anil 

discovery Has been made by a man who^^e^ ^to^^hSTZt tT”* ^ 

his life to thft wni-ir T'l,.. e I t think that the summary on page (56 is bv 

means adeouate for tbio r x;.. i .. . ... ;• 


his life ,0 the tvork. TbeW^St Cip^ mSi 

Th?'t' L^' of Raleigh Md Ramsay. 

The telegraph was the result of a series of discoverii 

4^* Oemted; this was carried on bv 

investigated aad continnS 

riulted in’th. n*. researches 

wre *®^8raph. AU these men 

might be^onS1aSr'^„^..^t--P>- 


rrS «mVlIthoSI 

fifth *“ ‘hair 

ne^ advanced lectures and training in 

^ appheatron of mathematical functioiw, as-well as 

^^ment of the attitude of mind to b; ZoXi in 

attontion° a*'?'* torfaids wbicli their 

action may be directed. In this, connection it is 

boe.: 


Sd.V^:Ch“r boon 


opportune moment fnr ^ ^ ^ arrives at an 
iSiatiL ^TSe^h ? the Research 

it necessary that a dii? 'tfPattaents m works renders 

•he research “»Pmed with 

^hools. .It 

•search in th« A™i~. .bstwera phiio- 


sophlc riemS to ^ “S “ ‘b'»«h. between phiio- spS^«„„ ntf' “ ”isnlt of the progres- 

- »I. ss."=srcrj;s2's 


author for ^*iaixk the 

Whic^ live f ”8 iotormation. 

years ^ fa t«''™t 


out, but it is mSuTcI^ r” 

work undertake by a develmJ^^^ 

entirely different cLracter ^ ^ 

the University. In this conner+i '^liich we do at 

the importanee of ' atmosoh 

e^ditions are alwa^ ^ tHe 

of tune, and the ati^Siere ^ to limitations 

of concentration and^^leisure 

Miquiries into fundamental Tna+^* required for 

versities that research which has^ir ^ f^e uni- 

complete development of a haw f^e 

fahcfam of the ■•PPM seience^res'iSi 


concerns. Such an a. • «iaii«facturiiig 

of the staff and wmks^+fTn!^ 'x- 

duction fbA ri 1 concentrate entirely on pro- 

manufacture testing of ha f^POS, troubles in 

and othmSaS^ViShirS? -m-processes 

-faily routine 

“ft presupposes a subdivision of mirk snob n?i. “?f' 
only found in laro-A x.- such as is usually 

fiot be fmgoTtirSSStT' laot Phonid 

•ions have been’ more nmnmSB"in ^4!"* 

Jl^fihUy in tte United States. 

allows a greater amount of 

ion in the purely maunfaL^TSS 
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which is in itself desirable, it introduces on the other 
side a number of workers, who can take a broader view 
of the questions that arise, thus counterbalancing the 
narrowing of outlook which specialization often brings 
. about. This consideration shows how important it is 
to choos« for th^ development department men'"•with a 
training on a comprehensive Basis who can look on a 
subject from several points of view. Such men should 
be, if at all possibtef those having experience outside the 
particular scope of* the work. Such men can introduce 
new ideas and keep In* touch with developments in other 
factories and other trades, ^n this way the advantages 
of specialization can be*combined with thos'e of ver¬ 
satility. • « 

Mr. W. F. Higgs : The author refers to the fact that 
we have grown accustomed to abandoning our enter¬ 
prises just where they begin to be profitable. Unfor- 
tonately, this is a failing of an engineer. He naturally 
has an inventive nynd, and one must not expect him to 
convert himself from an inventive to a productive being. 
The author uses the term " mass production." I cannot 
remernber the jise of this before the war; it implies to 
the uninitiated new methods, and to most people methods 
evolved during the war. Without reviewing the whole 
history of production, what better example is there of 
mass production" than the printing press invented 
SIX centuries ago ? The author implies that there is 
not so much scope for industrial research and repetition 
work as in other classes. I disagree ^th him ; finality 
IS never reached, as the more .one knows of repetition 
work the more ycope there is for industrial research. 
He refers to limit-gaugmg, but in my opinion gauging 
is useless without .applying limits. When we refer to 

f ® implied, but that 4s n<jt suffi- 
they should always be stated. The author.re£ers 
to ^ university degree in engineering. It is very 
mp&tairt that young men a0but to enter the pro- 
<|s.on s%ld take this degree. The great advauLe 

leam. The author points out the importance, when 
^^tmg a proposition, o£ finding wLt has already 

’’®^®t® ®®»«®ncing work! 
mettod of mdexmg is of great assistance in that 
dire^oa. He says that the private worker is at a 

ioimerly, but I doubt 
tSi ^rrect. He implies that the par- 

SL^uf heoessary is mot at the works's 

^ remember that formerly this 

^ ®^''stence. I am of opinion that 

be brought to^°^ ^ paper as the present should 

.^otice of financiers. Research costs 
^ 4- done money must be found 

.Sik^r ilf^v^" depend? i 

trade; ^ticii^'^“the® say f®«igii 

question ^ T oi ’4. ^ present moment, the tariff 

component is not smallest 

during ™ 

subject of Austria! r^e^S iTof the 

based on a bold and aT.w> If great value as it is 

put the idea into attempt to 

laea mto .actu^ practice. Notwithstanding aU 


that has been said, and tJie evidence of researcli ;i«’liv it ies 
given in the paper, one has serious doubts as Itj wlu tlier 
the average British manufacturer is yet wholly con\ ineed 
of the necessity of adopting siicji measures as are adv.H 
cated by the author. There is imloiid absent from mane 
standard lines of electrical jirodncts tliat a{>peai*am e i*f 
finality in design and construction Avhioh (;an onl.v l>e 
achieved by those pflfeses-sed of tlie i’ct|nisiii>et|ui}um.'ii?, 
knowledge and technical skill. Moreover. inst?tric<-s are 
not lacking of misdirected development wliemljy .suc¬ 
cessful detsigns have been altered t*> their iletrijuenl for* 
the purpose of cutting down Avcight of material and 
cheapening the method of inanufactiire. Wliat usually 
results in these Ccises is a diinirii.slj^id re^ialulity in 
service which in consec|uence. increases the ol 

maintenance. ,lhe attitiuleof the Liritish rnaiiiifactnrer 
tow'ards technical research, and his rehicta.nce to pursue 
his enterprises to ultimate completion, are not explain¬ 
able by national decajr. conservative outlook or lempi.*ra“ 
mental inability to co-operate: Po.ssil)ly tlie exjilan.ition 
is to be found in the peculiar traile conditions <*xisiin,g 
in this country, but this leads to considerations uiiicli 
are outside the scope of the paper. It may, liowc\fr. 
be confidently expecial that witli the? spread ol Un* 
spirit of rcseai-ch tins prol.lem will in dne time be ^^n.s 
ceptible of solution. I agree with the author lis to the 
impossibility of cpocli-uiaking di.scoveries coming from 
untutored sources, but would go furtlier and aild tha t it 
IS improbable that any such di.stxiveries will have their 
ongm in the development tleparlinenls of industrial 
concerns. The author attaches insiilJie,it*nl. \;d»n^ to 
suggestions and ideas from outside Kourcc.s, i t sijonid 
be remembered that many of tJie articles in common use 
have been brought to perfection through sugg.«;tioiis 
from users, and one of the signs of the times is that the 
general public are rapidly acquiring wliat 1 might term 
the electrical sen.se." The growing use of clectricrd 
appliances is bound ultimately to open up sonrccs fomi 
which valuable suggestions for improvements inav be 
I^ooked for. In this connection, and .also in its attitude 
‘■'inployed in a works who are not specilicallv 
engaged in development work, the author's outlook is 
perhaps too exclusive. 

Dr. C. O. Garrard : I think tliiii. tliv .luili.ir s 

il® It is v..ry i„H„.,un,i . 

tion “"y""’®t® "’’thio im tniiiini.i.- 

worksh^Wr valuable suggrations cmnnole fiorn i|„, 
T; u it is •lesiralile ll.al tlwse 

SS, w • ®i,‘®®®’>t®K'*l- It is important to diatin- 

SS tX” and imlnstrial develop , 

ment. Take, for example, oil .switduts. An imhm- 
taal research might concern itself with the plmnomcn i 
^toOtoted with breaking nloctrio cirouM! ' Xr rdi 

prod„c®tten°!,T®"* how«v,.r, dn.-ds wi, , „ t 

“seated and“‘““' “* “PP"“‘“ "‘■i®" «" 

of work “■ ®''"*i°8''o. Thfa kind 

switohgX anTtXn, i" coniinction with 

amenable to pxe::^Maaon®n: ! "®t 

of electrical ari>. tor example, ll.o.« 

just as high a liowever, entails 

research work Tb!* 

* Idle function qf the drawing otlice in 
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to prodTuce designs which axe mechanically feasible and 
capable of being made in the works. The drawing 
ofl&ce must also embody the tradition of the organization 
and be the repository qf experience gained in all parts 
o,f the works. When it comes, however, to breaking 
new ground and developing a new piece of apparatus, 
generally speaking, something more is required than 
is available in the drawing ofl&ce* staff, and it is here 
that the clevelopment department comes in. Of course, 
there are many draughtsmen who are original and quite 
capable of making (ievelopments. If they show them¬ 
selves to possess this capacity the# they should certainly 
not be repressed but should be allowed free play. Hence, 
1 do not think* that such a hard-and-fast line as is set 
out in the paper can be drawn. Originality, inventiveness 
afid initative are the things that keep a works going ; 
they must be welcomed and encouraged wherever they 
occur. By this I do not- mean that the functions of 
the development department as outlined by the author 
are superfluous. On the contrary, it is because in -the 


ordinary working of a factory we do not have sufficient 
of the qualities just mentioned, that a development 
department is necessary and is organized primarily as 
a vanguard of the f^rvterd progress of the works. It is 
the business of a development department to develop 
new ideas, to make new designs, and^ to proQuce data 
upon which new desigifs can be based. There is no 
doubt that development departments have come to 
stay. For their eflficient managesnen^ S,nd operation they 
need men of considerable intellectual and educational 
attainments, and they should receive as liigh acknowledg¬ 
ment from industry as doeST for exabiple, the commercial 
department. Progress and evolution in engineering 
affairs have to be oj%anized, and a necessity to this 
organization is a development department. Money 
spent there is in the long run the best investment, as, 
without this department, stagnation and retrogression 
speedily assert themselves. 

[The author’s reply to this disciftsion will be found 
on page 101.] 


' n 

Discussion before the Mersey and North Wales (Liverpool) Centre, at Liverpool, 

19 November, 192S. 


Professor E. W. Marchant: The subject of indus 
trial research is one that it is very fitting should be 
discussed by the Institution, because the Institution 
has had no small share in promoting such research 
during the past 10 years. The Research Committee 
of the Institution was founded many years ago, and 
out of that arose the Electrical Research Association, 
which later became coimected -with the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. The part of the 
paper which interests me most is that dealing with 
co-operation between the indus-txy and the universities 
in research work. In connection with any scheme of 
research the chief function of a university is the -training 
of research workers, which has been referred to in the 
paper. The author points out on page 66 that it is 
necessary for research workers to be trained in the art 
of clear and logical thinking, then in research by a 
study of physics and chemistry and, if possible, of 
geology, and lastly, in the art of expression and 
languages. The latter is, I -think, very desirable, but 
at the same time one is bound to point out that it is 
a quality very often not possessed by some of the most 
b^iant research workers. It is unfortimate, because 
the fact that a man is not a good expositor tends to 
depreciate the value of his work to the outside world. 
It IS very often difficult for a research worker to express 
h^elf clearly, and it is very difficult indeed to train 
um 0 do so. At -the same time, dear expression is a 
very wportant matter, and he should certainly be 
^ possible. Again, the author 

« the necessity for training in the practical 
apphcafrons of science. I entirely agree with that, and 
1 think that research workers undergoing trainma 
should be encouraged to make things for themselves^ 

be associated with the late 

ms extraordmary success was largely due to his 
med«,„cal .MI, We.al^ys lay on tS 


in the training of research workers in the University 
of Liverpool, and there is no doubt that it is of great 
assistance to them afterwards. In the second part of 
the scheme of trj^ing I should also like to suggest 
that more stress should.be laid on the study'of applied 
science. The aijthor does not, I think, attach suffi¬ 
cient importance to the necessity fer studying applied 
electridty. I am veiy strongly of the opinion Uiat 
[ the a(Jvant^,ge that is to be gained by a research 
worker by spending a considerable aCiount of his- time 
in stu^ 3 dng the appliances which make use of elec¬ 
tricity, is very great. •Scfentific training „caM be jjiven 
quite as effectively by a detailed study of ah'electrical 
machine as by the study of an experiment in pure 
physics. "Massed researdx” is a method which has 
been largely used in America and wliidi developed 
rapidly in this country during the war. By h^vin^ a 
group of men engaged on a problem, much more rapid 
progress is often made than by the same numlxer of 
men working independently on the same problem. 
This method of attack is bqund to devdop as industrial 
research progresses. 

Mr. J. G. Pearce': I would suggest that develop¬ 
ment work should be regarded as a " loaci equali^zer ” 
for the engineering staff durmg slump periods, tts then 
the tune and equipment are available. During pros¬ 
perous periods when money is availabje for dey^op- 
ment work it does not get proper attention. This, 
involves a regular and cpntinuous development policy#' 
I should be glad if the author would deal with the 
following questions in his reply; (I) What relationship 
exists, in his works, and generally what relationship 
does he consider desirable between the engineering, 
manufacturing, research and development departments ? 
(2) Where a progressive firm pursues a continuous 
development policy, what annual sum expressed as a 
percentage On profi-t and loss or turnover should be 
set aside for research, ejqperimental development and 
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mannfactuying tlev<‘Io|nufnt ? (.*{} What timu 

<loc.s Ihc uiitlua liiwl is rt’cjuirt.sl fur 
develoiwient of the Idiul he desci iIk-s atul fur the 
subsequent mauufaetiuiuK .leveh^inuMit ? Aii«| ( 4 ) what 
• me time 1 or sy.sltin tan lie ivctuuuieiul in ji wt»rU,s h,f 
<letermini?\^^ ilevekipmenl jiulk y, lieariuK in iuiu «1 that 
vsuggestions for iIev« 4 opni>nt tauue from oulsule inven¬ 
tors, from engineers atul salesmen in the eomiianv or 
from clients ? • * <* 

Mr. J. H. While I agree that a research 

department is a verj^ necessary adjunct to niaiiufae- 
turing iinns. it appt'ars ^to *1110 I hat only the larger 
linns can allord to run a department of this hind.^ I 
think it would he a good scheme if there were some 
public research department, which would for a fee 
carry out tests on apparatus manufactured Ity smaller 
firms, and which would issue* a certituate that such 
sipparatus had been duly testetl and hnuid satisfactory. 
Such a ciutificate w<ouid assist users in getting relialih* 
apparatus, and afford some guarantee that it w'oiild 
function .satisfactorily under all ciJiiditiuns. 'rids might 
remove .sonu* of the .shoiUly apparatus at raese’nt 
on the market, 

Mr. B, Zi, Myer:A'Ir. Pearce has raisetl the t|uestion 
as to who and what should determine the particular 
line of development or reseairh to h* umlertakeu, 
and 1 .suggest that usually under coinmerciul condi¬ 
tions the economic, factor determines it, lu otlurr 
words, wall the result be a proldmlde «ine ? 'I’lie 
person or persons genmally res] i? nisi file for ileferminiug 
whether lurw dev^elopmeiils shoulil lie •embarked uiiou’ ^ 
must of ii«cessily ’lake this responsibility. I tliiulc ' 
the x^onomic factor is one whieh the author shoitkl i 
examine dosely in couiieciitin with this riiittter# 'I'lie i 
point laised by Air, Collie is also of intiaest froim an ! 
ecoiio^tic standjioint, lieraus;’ it appears to inn that 1 
such reseaVcb laboratorli'S as lirtve lieen iiiflicaled in ' 
th^ lanteuii .,vihdes are only within the le.o li of «aiih : 
concerns as have vast resouri'es tif cajntal. iVthairs it ' 
would be useful if the UMiversiti*?.s were in some wav 
provided by means of (hivenmient funds to enable 
thefli tc* act for the smaller firms, who could submit 
their problems to the specially skilled peoiile in the 
iimver.<?iiy, to be dealt with on llu ir bcicdf 
Mr. O. G. Waygood: 'I’lie chief work r.f aii'v research 
orpmzation .should lie to *sean:h for kmnvledge or 
mformatimi concerning matmfmguihnj i»ioce.sses’ the 
selection. of ^materials and the ulilijiation of waste 
by-pWKlucts, leaving the actual develot»m 4 *ut to tla* 
engmec?l-mg staff, who by tlmir traiuiiig and c-xjierience 
are best able to deal with .such iirobleins, Wliat in 
ttie jiuthf,r.s orfinion would be the dded wr»k of the 
dbwiopment department? Does In* mean that an 
tployee swixious to put some; new .Sf-lieme forward 

research de}tart merit for them 

S h^nT wigimitor. On thti 

other hand, would employees bo willing to divulge 

thev ^ P«!vailed, espedally If 

t w‘'f that this dcpart- 

Sr product of 

t e products of an mdmtrud organisation ? Apart 


from the mqiossibility of organizing such a dejiartment. 
the only place for the development of any new iilea 
IS m the environment of the department set aside fi.r 
Ihat particular jiroduct. The, author 011 jiage (54 
points out that draughlsinen and foremen are exposed 
I to a. natural temptation to ex]ierim4-ut for Ihemselvi s 
; JluTe IS no reason why this should not be eiu ourageiL 
I jmivaded it is coutmed to seiiiur and iTusIwortliv 
I em])lovee.s, and to himler or prevent it; in any wav 
! would be fatal. New developments are imt biing 
1 evolvisl ,weiy ilay and so wuiil.l no? midiilv disorgani/e 
! the work of the depaiitjnenl. On j,age lilt the author 
suggt‘sfs that: a firm desirous of making contactor gear,* 

I for exainjile, and not having iireviiuislwihme^d, sfiouhl 
j pul the. m charge of some suit.ibh* niember of the 
i Statt. A close study of tlitr adverti-seuuait cohimris <4 
j the leclinii al l*re.ss suggests otherwise, t )u page 7:? 
i under ••(•o nrdiu.'diou ” the author criliciz.i's a scheme 
i pro,»Msed some years ago wliendiy every rewMicIi worker 
wheih.T III a university or works laborat..rv xv.mhl 
work under a stall apjioiuted by the Govermueiih He 
••oudemus this scheme and suggests that it would 
slilh* research, I quit,, agree with him, but if he doi-s 
n»>t like this jiailieular (Joverument: scheme, wdiv 
suggest its .ipplicatioii in a smaller degree in indusiry ? 

If. is for the industrial coucern.s to encourage their 
emjiloyees in ilevelopmeni and suggest, i,, llu/fiderest 
of each, ideas which w-ill eventitally benefit the whole 
and so keeji electrical engitu.*eriug develniimeiit in 


the forefront. .Adam Smith 


in " 'rile Wealth of 


I Nations,’* remarks: '"rhe wages of lal.our are the 
; encouragement of iiuliistry. which, like every other 
; human ipiality, improves in rndportion to tin* encoiir- 
! agement it receives,*’ 

Mr. W. Holttum : The author stales in Sei tion IV, 

I 111 reference to the cause.s of the iirestsil: jiosition, that 
much of the jiioiieer work of IVilish si ienlists is built 
upon l>y foreign nations ratlim- than by our own. and 
points out Ih.il while individual work succeeds up to 
a point, beyond that jioiid tm operation, and co-ordina¬ 
tion of the reiadts nf diHeriad, workers are a necessit v 
for progress, fn .Section XHI he comments rathei- 
cautiously on the intMiis of co-ordination m.ide ]«».sr;ilih‘ 
by socu-ties. the Klectricul Kesearch Ass-iciaiion. 
piilihcalions, etc. Nevertheless, the fact may as well 
be recognizeil that a large Hi'opoilion of the •useful 
li-search work done is caiefiilly giiardisl from piiblii:it v 
for cmniietitive reasons, and there imist. therefore, 
be a great deal of overIap]Mng of endeavour ami 
iiidfieiem-y of iitilizrdion of the sum total of the results 
cibtaiiied. It is Jiaid to .see how this state of alf.dr.s 
IS t<} be rectified, since the iieisls of imlividnal firms 
cun m many am'ti be best met by t heir (»wn individual 
ri'search work, and they are naturally ht.iih td give 
mvay the re.snll.s of their experience. It s»;ems eviflcnt 
however, that a systmu of free intercliange of kmnv- 
leflgf! would benefit Industry in every way. aiid it is 
probaWy u fallacy to think that iindmj proHtjeritv 
would attend the business of the selfi.sh immiifactnrer 
who trmi to profit liy utilizing the brains of others. 

^ 1 great rlcal of the information 

which IS attempted to be Inddeii leaks out or is unavouD 
ably given away by ilie mamifactinred prmluct. progress 
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would be far behind its present position. I think 
that a s^^stem of free interchange of information might 
be initiated by the more reputable manufacturers in 
each line of business, jtnd it would be a step fraught 
with great possibilities. 

Mr. J. A. Morton: The author mentions that pro- 
pessive standardization has opened the way for 
quantity production: he migM; also have added, 
, “ and development.” This is well illustrated by the 
British Standard Specifications. The formulation of 
‘ these Specification* gave manufacturers more time 
to devote to other problems. , For instance, before 
«lectric light cables were standardized, different makers 
employed«diffcijgnt thicknesses of insulation, lead, 
etc., consulting engineers had their own pet specifica- 
^ons and consumers their particular fancies. The 
Cable Makers’ Association took this question in hand 
and standardized the most common cables, which 
was a great gain to everyone concerned. Later on, 
the British Standard Specifications were produced, 
and these provide a solid basis for further develop¬ 
ment. It is not clear to me how the head of a develop¬ 
ment department (though he must obviously be some 
sort of superman to perform all the duties which 
the author lays on his shoulders) can himself deal with 
all sort^ of suggestions made from the selling side of 
a big business, from consumers and from workpeople. 
He needs to be a man of university status, as the 
author saj's—^meaning, I suppose, exceptionally well 
educated and not that a university education is a 
sine qua non. There are many men who have done 
good research work without a university education, 
although there is no doubt that the grounding in first 
principles %vhich such an education gives is very useful; 
still, this does not necessarily give a man an adventurous 
and initiative mind such as would be required for the 
head of a development department. Professor Marchant 
has referred to the question of the necessity, or otha:- 
wise, of the research engineer knowing several languages. 
My own feeling is that the most important thing in 
these days is for the engineer to know thoroughly hfe 
own language and be able to e:q)ress himse lf clearly 
in it, if not by the spoken word at least by the 
written word. The quality of the English employed 
m many engineering reports and specifications is 
extren^ly poor. The Mthor’s arrangements for the 
recording and filing of engineering matter are very 
g^ indeed, and his suggestions seem to me to be one 
of the most useful parts of the paper. As an instance 
of the value of research, I can speak from experience of 
the great usefulness of the research work carried out 
under the dhection of Mr. Wedmore on the heating 
of braed cables. Before this work wras put in 
all formation on the subject was scattered and 
chaotic, it bemg the result of imcoordinated efforts 
made by various individuals all over the world. The 
^ lyued on this particular piece of research 
t? ^ ^ consumers and engineers even more 
than cable makers, and have given us definite conclu- 
sions put forward by an independent authority whose 

^.^ding that no private coTclu^S 
could be expected to have. 

Mr. R, a ; I feel sure, that the intioductte 


of research and development departments pin manu¬ 
facturers^ works will assist greatly in the manufacture 
of really first-class materials and plant. A few years 
ago, the designer ifi c works produced what he con¬ 
sidered to be a suitable design of a piece of apparatus 
or ^ pl^t. This was sent in to the»works 1o manu¬ 
facture and then passed on to. the test department, 
the apparatus being despatched to the user after 
obtaining trial runs witli certain '^rCsults. It appears 
now that by the introduction of a development 
department a piece of apparatus made up in a rough 
form, and afterwards modified ^nd reconstructed to 
give as near as possible icieal results, these results 
being returned to the*dfawing office. The final designs 
are then evolved from known results, after which the 
apparatus is tested and sent to tlie user. As I fim 
pl ai n ly interested in the use and operation of electrical 
plant, I feel that it -will be a great advantage to the 
user to receive plant which has bqen thoroughly tried 
out before and after the final design and before it is 
despatched and put into commission. The results 
should be very much more satisfactory rwhen the plant 
is put into commission, as it must be remembered that 
failure of any plant in power stations, works or factories 
results in loss of output. I should be glad if the 
author would give his opinion in regard to the control 
of a wcxrks development department, as unless this is 
properly controlled it is quite possible that apparatus 
may be develope(J and a good deal of money spent on 
it, and when finally finished the article is not required 
OP the market. can quite understand there are many 
officials in works who might consider that .the control 
should be theirs. The company .with winch I am 
connected #:ontrol their developments by means of a 
development committee. A useful a^id broad develop¬ 
ment pommittee appears^-to be necessary and might 
be- formed of an el^btrical engineer, a mechlinical 
engineer, a steam engineer, a chemical engineer, the 
tecl^cal manager, the production manager and^ a 
chairman with a very wide experience and not too 
young, but with a committee formed of energetic, 
•well expCTienced younger men. One of the prevfcjus 
speakers in the discussion referred to the system of 
passing technical papers through various offices in 
works ; if a busy engineer is in the habit of receiving 
about ten per week he finds it impossible to read them 
through, with -the result that they are generally passed 
on. Perhaps a more satisfactory method is to circulate 
abstracte t^en from the technical papers! These can 
be obtained by means of a suitable man who cafi malce 
^stracts from all the leading technical papers both 
English and foreign. It ^is then a simple matter to 
look through the abstracts and select any particular 
subjects which might be of interest to each official of 
the company. The author appears to be very uncertain 
^ to. -ae value of suggestions. I agree that although 
It rs difficult to get the whole of •the works employees 
interested in a scheme of sending in suggestions, tliis 
be done provided the matter is properly handled 
^e company. When a suggestion is put forward. 

It should be carefully considered and if" it is of no 
value then the reason should be explamed to the sug^ 
gester. I am informed ly the company -with which I 
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am conijected that they have received during the past 
4 years approximately 2 000 suggestiorls. Out of 
these approximately 22 per cent were adopted. The 
success is in my opinion dueii t^ the fact that for all 
suggestions adopted a suitable monetary reward is 
granted, the ^mount being commensurate .with the 
value of the suggestion to» the company. Whilst a 
large proportion of suggestiops are useless there is 
• bound to be a darge «^umber which when investigated 
must have some real value. In one case wliich came 
to my notice an ?dj:eration to the shape of a piece of 
metal in a partieiilar machine was suggested. T his 
resulted in the output \)f the macliine being increased 
owing to the number of '* spr>ite ” being reduced. The 
cost was a matter of a few shillings but the conipany 
was saved £100 per annum. In another case a suggestion 
was put forward to make a certain improvement (not 
a costly one) which enabled the work to be carried out 
in one operatioi^ instead of two. In tliis particular 
case the output amounted to several millions of articles 
per annum. Suggestions of the latter type are most 
valuable to qpmpanies, as they lower the working cost, 
reduce the capital outlay, improve the e£S.ciency of a 
works and play a useful part in the balance sheet. I 
should like to suggest to the author that whilst better 
work and results can be obtained in a development 
department, there appears to be little hope of obtaining 
results such as are obtained in works using plant 
contmuously after it has been installed. Results 
obtained in a development department must of neces¬ 
sity be only short-period results, and whilst apparatus 
IS probaljly tested^ to destruction the results in ordinary 
use may be, considerably different. It rather points 
to the fact that there should be scyne form of 
co-operation between manufacturers and u^ers of 
•pl^t, and I have in mind that most large power 
stations, aijd large works *ke*p a history log of each 
mport^t^ item of plant in which the working results 
toe entered from time to time. 

Mr. A. E. Maipas: The opening statement in the 
paper emphasizes the changes that have taken place 
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in electrical development in the past 10 f-ear..?. Keli i - 
ence is made in the paper to Faraday’.s work, an<i it 
happens tliat exactly 100 years ago pf4i(lin.eil 

chlorine and liquefied it in a closed glass tiilie, using 
the chlorine hydrate as a carfier. It has taken idiiiost 
100 years to develop liquid chlorine, which has ha»f t«i 
wait for the employment of electrical iiictlKuls in 1 In- 
chemical trade for4ts application in indnsir^' to luartS^ne 
a practical and paying proposition. A A;vv ligures; 
relating to the German production of chlorine hy 
electrolytic methods may be of „^nteresl:. 'i'eti leading 
German works last year produced by clectrolylic 
methods 6 600 tons of chlorine per month, of wlt^ch 
quantity more than 33 per cent wa| Jiqngicd, so that 
the daily output of liquid cldorine in tleiiuan 3 ' is 
probably over 80 tons per day, which .shows that their 
industrial population must to a large extent he fully 
employed. With reference to the remark on pagt^ 72, 
in the case of a particular installation worliiiig at 
60 000 volts the insulators were fixed to their j)iTis 
with litliarge and glycerine, which in eanr.se of time 
expanded and caused the insuJator.s to crack. Can 
the author state what was the partitnilar lroul»le in 
the case of the transmission line.s of the; ] .uke (.‘olrridi’e 
system ? 

Mr. C. Rettie : The recommendation* that the 
knowledge of foreign languages slioukl he cullivaleU 
is very important. 'Hie late Silvanu.s l\ TJjomprion 
was a great linguist, and we owe much to him to-day 
for the knowledge which wo po.s.so.s.s in more than 
one scientific branch. I do not wish to f|m..sti»m the 
work done in the laboratory, but it is only l)y the Htu 4 ly 
of work done by others that any real iidvanne can he 
made and in this connection the knowledge of at least 
one or two foreign languages is assentiai. I .shoulrj 
hke to add to the author’s Bibliograpliy, •' Ke.,;ord ni 
Science,‘’by Wm. Warner^Bishop. publi.shed in Sckntv 
26th August, 1D22. 

[The author’s reply to this discua.sion will be found 
on page lOL] 


North Midland Centre, at Leeds, 27 November, 1923. 


^ W. M. Selvey; The paper deals with the link 
between what is ordinarily knownjas "research.” and 
^e process of producing a finished article. For years 
I have- had experience in that kind of work, and have 
generally found it to be quite unorganizeti. It is only 
of late yearn that an organized system has been employed. 

Realties in translating the ideas of the drawing office 

* result has been the devel^ment 

of what was often known as the " trouble engineer.” 
The experience of this engineer was then fed back to 

that i beginning to be realized 

smaller apparatus such trouble 
can be anticipated and corrected before the article 
leaves the works. Those of iis who have been connoted 

with " 

t to claim that iadostry has 

largely home the burden, and Seat oi the day. and win 


I think, continue to carry some of the load, wini if 
orgamzed research on the rfhthor's plan beconu.s com- 
mon On large generating plant and .switchgear llu- 
industry alone can provide the iK;cess;irv 

OTt°“ r<=aearch am be carri,,,! 

r "'ll '••n-u niind the recent exiierimcntH ut 

Carnffe. There is a little difficulty in the Libor’s klrl 
of linking research and development. Sir lobn fknv 

M^hamcal Engineers, expressed the view tluit nwist 
patente toe^worthless. Yet the modern st bn to 
indivrftral effort often lies in the idea oi a MHide. "dil" 
covery and a successliil invention that will ch-inut' tht- 
mvento'e position rapidly and compie 
^e tins Idea may be, yet it often remai.m a fact fl.a 
even after many co-operative worlcere have imaluml hv 

suggestion is made which turns it from a qualifietl to 
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a complelTe suScess. What is the proper reward for such 
work ? If it is nothing beyond the steady salary and 
the satisfaction of self-sacrifice in research laboratories, 
then I think that the most individual and brilliant man 
will still endeavour to w5rk independently. To offset 
this difficulty there is, however, certainly the asset of 
preventing the production engineer from dabbling in 
pefcy research on his own account, thereby wasting time 
^d moneyf as has far too often been the case in the past, 
Mr. W. H. N. James ; It seems to me that if the 
Engineering industry ig to make progress in the future 
we must employ technical and scientific men anH use 
technical and scientific methods to a much gjreater 
extent than^e ha^e done in the past, and I feel that 
the importance of this point of view is not often realized. 
FurthCT, I think there is need to educate the public 
mind in regard to the value of technically and scientifi¬ 
cally trained men. I was very interested in the author’s 
remarks in regard to the qualifications of the research 
man, particularly in connection with the statement that 
the man should have the abihty to refer matters to first 
principles. I think that a good many engineers do not 
realize how very helpful first principles are; a loiowledge 
of first principles, combined with the necessary faith in 
them, often saves much work or doubt. Occasionally, of 
course, we«iay find that the first principle is not effective, 
but that means that a new discovery has been made. 

I wish to endorse the author’s remarks with regard to the 
need for completeness in the recording of observations. 
Definiteness is important, and in this connection the 
author states that the standard test of a fuse is to 
connect it across the mains with the containing case 
connected to the positive, and then to close the switch. 
This is an example of indefiniteness; the test would be 
veiy severe if made near the power house, but much less 
so if made a considerable distance away. The author 
states that pure research has been largely done by workers 
in university and similar laboratories, and I that 
technical research also can be done there to some extent 
if the requirements are made known. In that case, of 
course, co-operation between the works and the univer¬ 
sity laboratories is essential, and I feel that there is 
room for much greater co-ordination between tlie two 
closes of workers than often exists at the present time. 
With regard to the method described by the aut'hor for 
obtaining the time of operation of switches, I had occa¬ 
sionsometime ago to test iti overload relay. Tliis relay 
worked off a current transformer, the full secondary 
current of which was 6 amperes, so that 10 amperes on 
the relay corresponded to 100 per cent overload. The 
test was made by taking a double oscillograph and 
connecting one strip so that current waves through the 
relay wCTe shown from the moment of closing the switch, 
the othe» strip i>eing connected to give a movement when 
the d.c. trip circuit contacts were closed on the relay. 
The load on the alternator was very small compared 
^th its total capacity, so that no appreciable change 
in speed took place on closing the switch, and by taking 

photographic records and counting the number of 
waves occurring between the xlosing of the switch and 
the closing of the tripping qontact, the time of operation 
was found^ with considerable accuracy. The lantt^ 
slide exhibited by. the author showing a galvanometer 
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room, prompts me to as£ if he can recommend, a type 
of galvanolneter lamp which, while not being too 
expensive, win permit of use without making it necessary 
to darken the room iftaterially. 

Mr. A, F. Carter : I should like to ask the author 
what is lithe relation between the draining ofl&ce and 
research departments. The papey appears to imply 
that the drawing office has the final word in design, and 
this may not be advisable. Muchicoufldr. be done by the 
research department guiding the drawing office in such 
a point as accessibility. If the dgEUghtsman had to 
spend, say, a fortnight per annum on practical work in 
the pit bottom, boiler house anC such places, he would 
no doubt remember the 'difficulty and would design 
accordingly. 

Mr. S. D. Jones ; The building up of the finished 
apparatus as shown by the lantern slides is a strildng 
illustration of common sense applied to the operations 
of science. The author lays great ^stress up.on the 
research engineer, but I feel that a ^eat deal of the 
success in the examples shown was due to the draughts¬ 
man, who would often be still more successful if he were 
more in touch with the men who had to operate the 
apparatus. One is often impressed by the simplicity of 
the final result as compared with the initial design. 
The plan of perfecting a design before putting it on the 
market is, I iliink, the right one, and is the method 
employed at the Ford motor works. I think that one 
great secret of success in making plant and apparatus 
lies in all those who have to handle it being thoroughly 
familiar with its working; and%consider that Ford’s 
method of training his apprentices 48 the rjght one. 
They enter his training schools at 16, and everything 
they do^in calculations or model- or pattern-making 
has so^ie direct bearing on the work oS motor malring 
and is utilized in the works. Though at school, they, 
are paid for the work wkiclf they perform, and thife a 
sense of reahty is given to everyteing that they'do. It 
has been said that ideas are evolved in England but that 
very often the Germans develop them and bring th em 
to connnercial success. For instance, aniline dyes were 
first brought out by Sir William Perkins, but chielV 
the Germans have developed them. One reason for this 
state of affairs is that the Germans have a more orderly 
mind ^d a greater power of organization for working 
out things in detail. There i^, however, another factor. 
The author makes a,great point of co-operation. In the 
past the practice of obtaining expert workers at a low 
salary has been too prevalent; and I bnce^heardTfh© 
manager of alarge works remark that when he wanted 
a designer for his plant he engaged a "tame mathe- 
matidan." This ungenerous spirit toward? the man of a 
“ brainy " type, who in many cases is not so capable 
of lookmg after his own interests as the connnercial man 
is, militates against true development* of (fesign in 
machinery and apparatus, Every type of intellect is 
required to bring our industrial operations to a higher 
pitch, and even the ordinary fitter at a bench can give 
ideas to the research engineer. I think that tlae author 
attempts to define too closely the different types neces¬ 
sary to carry out the work of development. This is not 
pra-cticable with the British type of mind, which refuses 
to be put into cast-iron compartments. Any suggtetion, 
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no matterjjy whom it is in;ule, sliouhl |»t* trial for what 
it IS \v’t)rtli <iucl| if u.s(*ftil, sliotilil !.*i? not 

necessarily in niofiev, hut iu iHum* iittmj; manner. If 
that were more often ihuu*. a itr-fiul^' ailvaiiee woukl be 
made in the iiuluslry tif our eouiitrv. 

Mr. M. la>iigm:m : With tvleieiwe to aif-iAslions 
from workmen aiul mi'inbm.s '?)f the .sfalt re hujiroie* 
nienls in inetluxl, etc,, I Jiave luMiil complaints frmn 
various works of» ttujia'ii'sl i<nis beins* adopted without 
the slightest acknowledgineul: to the authors of the 
same. I think tluTl^some acdiiiowhdgmeut. whether 
monetary or mendy verl»a*. woidd be much appre¬ 
ciated. The author rebut; on page dt to a new rever¬ 
sible .steam turbine, and I winder %vhe(her it is the 
same idea that w.a.s inentionetl to mi* some year.s ago 
The device would prohably work, but. undonbtedlv 


♦ 

with a very low elhcicncy. U; is es.sen1iarto |-ei the 
views of those who Jia\e to operate the api»;uatus. as 
the latter nm.sl not only be correct eleetricallv but also 
t»l correct mechanical ilesigii. It i.s also essential for 
research engineers to study both the failures and llie 
succ.;^st.‘s. TJie corrtrt idea may be present in ib’e 
kulure, ami it may only re<|uire jmiper tlelails to con¬ 
vert tJie failure into«*a. success. 1 wa.s vm’v iiUereste^ 
m the author’s views regarding the keeping and 
indexing tif notes; this is most es.sential, for ahhmigh 
a .sulijtsd; may be Ire.sh in oue’s^minil while one is’ 
ac.lually engageil upoi^ it. with .so many things siitier- 
venmg it is impossible to carry the details in oue^ 
hea«l. I agree willi the author as loathe u^t* ttf brit k 
fomidiKioiis instead of concrete. In .some laiscs it is 
even mlvisable to inst-rl a thick layer of ruldier. 


Tjie AuTifoR's Riad.y 'rri 


•mi-: DistuisstoNs at Lo.nikin, Newcasti.k, Birmingham, 
Divekpool and Lkkds. 


Mr. W. Wilson (in fc/t/y) : llefore cnnsidiu'ing the 
points raised during the discussions, I should like to 
express niy ajiiireciation of tlie .support that the paper 
1ms received from the many antfioritalive sjH'akers iu 
l.iondoii and the l.ocal t eutres. Ouitit a number of 
statements ami arguments had been itic.Iudt'd in tin; 
expectation that th{;y would metd with coiiHideralih* 
opposition, and the .sympathetit; hearing which they 
have leceived has lieiMl'' the more giatifyitu' on this 
account. , • • ' * 

I prtipdse to deal with tlie discussi.m muler variuti.s 
heads, tis follows ;. 

Scopo of (he .srihjiif. A munlier of spKdmrs have 
•cntidml the scope of the pap(ri' ;ts being eithe* too 
wide or too iiarnnv ; a mite I'n; to the former was 
however.: made iu Section XlV (” foucluston'*). it' 
shbuld be pointed out;, tir.st, that the intention Ims been 
to appeal especially to lluwe maiinfa* tmers who have 
not employed orgaiii/.ed «,lev«.*loj»rnent or research, to 
«Wl.y,*them with argument}; why llit.y should tlo* .so 
and, as far as po.ssible, to provide thf‘ information ami 
data seeded for such an nnderlaking. in this, a firm 
of moderate or small .si/e that would recpiire or prefer 
to start in a small way was^particul.trly borne in mind, 

J hu.s the scop<} has Imen made ims li more t:ompre. 

as im»ical«l by M,-. s,,',)rtilU* thu .-irKu- 

moiits and jmnciifa liavn lieuii illustrated hv l•s:Hlll,ll•s 
of <lovelt)pmnn.t from my ,mn i»:n«iinl vxiKriJuv 
^ucly has indudal slmll (usiai and .sivifcl,n«tr, as w.w 

thfH'/ ””*• ' '■"‘■'■•■ly ann* that 

I'rmisliirf of .Invclou- 

of tto ill.Xt if "‘I' ha to thu t»na«t 

the dnvnlo^ f' ''''Imvtsl by others on 

dito^t <■* apparalns, of a 

that full. 

e in general readily made and ntodilied. 


and llins the full course of develojuneiit is pos'iibh* 
m tlu} labt»ratory itself. 

Ammntiitfinr. Sevm;d .sufjgestions have lieen nimbi 
as to tlie .lelinitimi of terms employed in cmmectirm 
with research. In addition, minor disiigrt'eiiienls have 
been e.vpres.sed with statenuiiits in the paper, :md these 
h.tve in a number of caijcs btien due b* dilfering inter, 
imdatioiis of Mm terminology. Imr exanipie, .Mr. 
j J alerson objects to my aficonnt of I ho genesis of ;in 
5 i«lea; but, ntiverlheless, 1 lind invself in cordial agree¬ 
ment with his statement of the case. Vagneiicss in 
the nuMinng of terj»; is iiievitulih* in comie»dion with 
a comparatively ncTv .subject, ;ind confusion at thi.s 
sbige is tlitf iisnal experience, \Vith a vi*}W to clarifying 
mafters .somewhat, therefore, 1 venture t«> exiiress inv 
preference for tiie terms ” Primary or ^'undament;ll.*' 
Secondary or .Applieil," and ” Tertiary or Teclmical.” 
for the thrcje ordt^rs of research as described in .St-clion II. 
le.iviiig the compact but uusatiiifactory term " Duie " 
out «>f the list. Seientilit; re.searcli ‘j w»>uld define 
a:; resifarch in .science as distinct from rtrsifarch in hislory, 
law, etc.; iiidu.striaJ re.seardi as that. carrje«i out in 
as.soc.i;ition with industry; pliikcsophie re.searcli m; Unit 
tmderlakmi piindy for the c'Xtensioii of knowlclge ; 
and niilitarian re.searcli as tlTal. having for it-,!* fil.jin 1 
the acipnsitioii of knowledge of dire.d. Immdit to ni.m 
kind. It will lie obsmved that the last, two terms are 
mdilhetic, lint none the less they ditfer e!;:;fmt.i;(lly in 
motive alone. According to ihi.;.;e denihlions it i.s 
{ictnally possible for a lesciarch to be both indiiHfiial 
ami philosophic; for it. in conceivable that an indnstrial 
orgaiH/sition rntiy on occasifin fim iiiit a resifareh worker 
to satisfy hi.s own personal inclination in purHiiing an 
inve.sligation along a by-roufl that promi.ses no iniine- 
iliate financial mlvantage. ft will also be noted that 
I liave used *• Itevelopinent’• in Section 11, to denote 
only the lertiary" order of researdi. ami do not 
at all intend the '' Primary '’ to Ui reslricted to non- 
niUimriul estabhHhments, the prcHiediire in Section 11 
having indeed been cptalified as ineiely "typical/’ 

It 18, however, iinpoH.siblc for an isolated works researdi 
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departtnenf to confine itself to one of these three orders 
of research, whatever may be the principal object 
of its existence. I must confess that I do not care 
for the term grade ’ employed by Mr. Creedy, although 
he has not imparted ?iny ulterior meaning to it. I 
have, however, heard a speaker stigmatize research 
connected with a works as " low grade,” as compared 
“ high grade ’’ work done in a collegiate institu¬ 
tion. It should be recognized that the whole process 
of producing a new article, wherever it may be con- 
' ducted, is carried qpt by the application of the same 
principles, by the same type of men, and, as Dr. Garrard 
jias pointed out, by men requiring the same standard 
of intellecj. IJoj these reasons I cannot help regarding 
this use of the work as offensive, and would prefer to 
substitute "type” for "grade.” Apart from this 
point I am quite in accord with Mr. Creedy’s classifica- 
which amplifies my remarks on this heading. 

Relationship between development depaytment and 
factory organization .—I have been asked by two speakers 
to formulate the . relationship between the develop¬ 
ment department on the one hand, and the drawing 
office and other parts of the factory on the other. The 
general principles should be intimate contact, willing 
collaboration, and absence of red tape ; and the general 
attitude* of the development staff should be that of 
consultants, who afford advice, information and data 
when requested to do so. The exact nature and scope 
of the inqi^es depend on the individuals and on the 
staff organization at the particular factory, but definite 
rules may be laid down for all cases. These are, fiist, 
that communications should be as direct and informal 
as posable; secondly, that any suspicion of a " superior ” 
or " highbrow ” demeanour on. the part of the research 
men must be carefully avoided; thirdly, that problems 
should, as fax as possible, be solved in collaboration 
with the inquirers, and due credit carefuny given to 
each participant; and finally, that the conversations 
should be such as to encourage the originating talents 
of all parties. The last is of especial importance, as 
has been stressed by Dr. Garrard, for it should now 
be possible to stimulate such originality and turn it 
to greater advantage. Section leaders in the drawing 
office, foremen in the shops, and higher staff members, 
should be permitted to apply directly to the depart- 
ment, without pther formality than the issue of an 

official report by the la^er after the conclusion of the 
work. 

Freedom of communication is of especial benefit to 
the development staff themselves, for they cannot hope 
to solve difficulties beyond the powers of the men that 
^e actually doing the work, unless they are completely 
in touch with this in aU its aspects. As has been aptly 
expressed by Mr. Dunsheath, " where there is con t ac t, 
there must be fusion and not a fence ” ; and the same 
principle has been stated by Mr. Leeson. It is necessary, 
however, to determine a boundary line, even if it be 
hot rigidly observed, between the functions of the 
drawing and designing offices and those of the develop¬ 
ment department, to ensure that the former do not • 
tr^sfer much of their own work and responsibilities 
to the latter. There are various opinions as to where 
the distinction should he made, but my own contention 


is that all routine designing should be dope by the 
factory ^taff, the word “design” being intended to 
mean the production of an article from data in hand. 
Thus a developmen*ippdel is not a design to be merely 
transferred to paper by the draughtsmen, but is the’ 
embodiment of data from which this Resign can be and 
should be produced. ®a the pther side of the line, 
the provision already laid down in the paper and strongly 
endorsed by Mr. Fleming and^Mrs'Selvey may be re¬ 
peated, viz. that all experimenting must be carried out 
by the development staff. The^ reasons given in the 
paper for this rule have pot been, controverted by any 
speaker, although the conclusfbn seems rather to have 
surprised some members. 

A specially close relationship of the same Vin/i is 
necessary with the routine test-room, for the reason 
that valuable data as weU as inspirations are derivable 
therefrom. The development staff may be made 
responsible for the nature of the^ tests, but, as Mr. 
Willies has stated, must not be'^responsible for the 
carrying on of this section. Development and routine 
work require different classes of men, and the two 
functions do not blend. The procedure involved in a 
typical case would thus be as followsThe request 
for information or assistance is made directly by the 
member of the factory staff requiring this, to the 
development department, preferably in the form of a 
note, a duplicate of which may be forwarded elsewhere 
if so stipulated.^ Unless the matter is sufficiently 
simple to admit of a straight-out solution, the appro¬ 
priate research worker gets into touch with the inquirer 
and, after discussing the matter fully, carries out the 
necessary investigation, inviting ^e inquirer to be 
present wj^enever an experimental result is being 
obtained that would be likely to interest the latter. 
Upon a conclusion being reached that satisfies the 
original request, the report embodjung this i? coiffpiled 
and sent in. Finally, the drawings (if any): that are 
got out in accordance with the data supplied are sub¬ 
mitted to the development department for endorsement 
before being proceeded with. This last step complies 
■with Mr, A. F. Carter's opinion as to the drawing office 
ha'ving the last word. 

As to the line of demarcation between development 
and “ pure ” research, I think this has been stated 
very clearly and broad-mindedly by Mr. Paterson. I do 
not consider a development department in general to 
be the right place for the carrying out of long mathe¬ 
matical investigations; for although I \fould Specify 
for item .4(1) in the training scheme on page *66 a 
course m mathematics including analytical conics,' 
differential and integral calculus, and elementary 
differential equations, yet the development worker 
would ordin^y have too little of this work to do 
retain si^dent facility in carrying it out. Hence, 
when a “ pure ’’. research departmefit is available, such 
work should 'typically be forwarded to it for solution. 

Finally, it must be made clear that the promotion 
and maintenance of co-operation and concord between 
the various departm^ts is in the hands of the manage¬ 
ment. The whole success of a research department in 
particular depends upon the maintenance of correct 
relations -vTith the rest of the works, and if this matter 
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be neglected by those in high authority, efficiency and 
harmony are impossible. The ideal state 2)f things is 
for each component to contribute its own share to the 
work without trespassing on»tlJfe domains of others, 
and firm direction alone can bring this about. 

Consol and mjunsdiction. —^The question as'to who 
will decide whether any parffcular item of development 
shall be undertaken, and whether the resulting product 
shall be manufsi!fci?tired, has been raised by Mr. Greedy 
and Mr. Devey. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the decision as to tJiase points must rest with the manage¬ 
ment, on the principle th^ he who pays the piper can 
call the tune. But tllfe control as to the first point 
should be of the most elastic •possible description, as 
a research worker is at his best when he is given free 
fein. With regard to the second, commercial con¬ 
siderations play a great part in the matter. If, however, 
the development man has gone about his work 
thoroughly, he -^riU have qualified himself to spealc 
with a considerable degree of certainty on this ques¬ 
tion, and his opinion should be treated with due respect. 
For psycholc^cal reasons, the shelving of the results 
of an arduous and successful investigation should be 
avoided as if it were an actual loss, altliough the atten¬ 
tion of a busy manager may be required when his 
interest is attracted elsewhere. Mr. Ford’s statement 
that " there is never any demand for a new thing ” 
is widely applicable, and its truth should be borne in 
mind even by those who will ac^pally profit by the 
adoption of new proposals. We have it on the authority 
of Dr. Mees that ” It is by no meaps easy to prevent 
work wMch has 8- real bearing on practical questions 
bfing ignored bj>-.the practical man to whom it should 
be of value. The mere filing of a report 4s nqt always 
sufl8.cient, and s^me method of following up the %pplica- 
•ticm of the work is desirable.” 

With; regard to administi%,tion, I agree *generaUy 
with the .scdieme described by Mr. Devey. 

. Relationship with the user. —It is natural the 
presencie of so many supply engineers at the various 
chscussions should bring about many references to the 
^gr’s point of view. The purchaser is concerned with 
both ends of the process, for he must be satisfied before 
he places an order, and he gives the final verdict upon 
the product after it has been put into service. The 
^eat amount of development work carried into effect 
by users is really acknowledged, and the establishment 
of closer relations, to enable greater co-operation to be 
attamed in the future, is hoped for. The sales organiza- 
tionlaf an engineering firm is the usual medium whereby 
contact IS estabUsh^ and maintained with users gene¬ 
rally, and liaison with the former is promoted by the 
regular supply of information from the development 
' £les._ ^ny of the reports are specially written for 
cmc^ation to ^em, and most of the rest are indexed 
m a monthly hst. which is circulated to the various 
teaches and from which they can be selected and 
required. Tliis will answer Mr. Leeson’s 
dose touch advocated by Mr Creedv 

or things. It is my own practice to visit users 

KS i* tot haaid the data so 

obtainaWe. The -raleabJe nature of suggestions from 


users has already been mentioned in the pai^er ; aiul 
the assurance can be given to Mr. Lawson and other 
speakers that no criticism from this source i.s trver 
treated lightly under my own auspices. 

Invoking and dealing ivith suggestions. —A consiilerublc 
amount of discussion has been cau.sed bj' tlie relcutmce 
in tlie paper to tlie value of .sugge.stions. I.iJvt* Mr. 
Fleming’s, my owi? experience of suggestions from ?Jie 
works lias not been a ■very favourable one, rfs although 
there is a standing offer of a reward for .suggt'stirms 
adopted, and although such rcvKinls Jiave lieen givefi 
in the past, yet thjg number of suggestions, useful or 
otherwise, is very small indeed. Thi.s coincides with 
the experience of the various public^^Sngge^tion Hoards 
instituted by the belligerent nations during tin? war. 
It lias, however, always been my own opinion tliat the 
man who is in the best position to make novel jfng- 
gestions regarding a given operation is the man who 
is actually engaged upon the work. For e.xainple, the 
machinist should be more likely to discover an improve¬ 
ment in the method of machining tJian the tool .sel ler, 
and the tool setter more likely to arrive at an iniinove- 
ment in the tools than the foreman, and so on. f onse- 
quently, I was particularly glad to note from the remarks 
of Mr. Williams and Mr. Devey that it is pos-sible to 
obtain better results than I have hitherto heard of. I 
have now no doubt tliat an atmo.sphero favourabli> to 
invention can be created in the workshop, just as in 
the design and drawing offices and the dcvelojiuitMit 
laboratory itself. The system lias one or iw<» minor 
drawbacks, as, for example, when a workman nutkt^s a 
suggestion as to an obvious measure in connection wItJi 
a new product, which would have occurred to j»rac- 
ticaJly anyone and will have almt)st certaiulj' Issm 
already acted upon by the drawing office. Upon tlie 
appearance of what appears to be his id(?a in a r;on- 
crete form without acknowledgment to hinusolf, ho is 
Ukely to feel aggrieved, and consider biuiself hmlly u.sed. 
Mr. Devey’s method of submitting suggestions to a com¬ 
mittee which includes representatives from the workmen 
themselves would appear to overcome this troublo. 

The existence of tlie development department offers 
a new means of putting into effect sugge.stion.s from 
various parts of the worlcs. In the past, there is no 
doubt that would-be inventors have been diKcouraged, 
because the trying-out of their suggestions woukl in vc)lv<' 
wouble to people who are already loaded witii remtinc 
duties. Now that the extra work will not fall upon 
the factory officials but upon the developiiumt .staff, it 
should be possible to increase the number and the 
value of suggestions from the factory generally, %^nth 
regMd to the nature of these suggestions, Section VJ 

^ strongly challenged, ami 

I adhCTe fully to what has been stated, therwn. Mr 

intelligent artisan’’ 

need not, I think, be taken very seriously. 

and training of staff .speakers 
section dealing with qualificatitms 
gaining, and have given additional opinions upon 
^s important subject. Mr. Wedmore’s preferenre^or 
a ymith w-ho has from his boyhood shown signs of a 

been accustomed to make thiagM 
r himself, appeals to me ve^ much, and I ctjusider 
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this aptilude*to be a sure sign that the youth is of the 
right material. The value of making things has also 
been mentioned by Prof. Marchant. Like him, I con¬ 
sider this to be one of thg most promising traits in the 
character of a budding engineer, and one that will also 
stand him in excellent stead when he goes into the 
works to obtain liis real experience. 

Sir. Melsom and one or two ofher speakers have 
stated thal a university degree is not essential, and 
I would draw their attention to the wording of the 
jJaper on this subject, •specially the use of the expression 
“of university status,” and also .the deduction that 
university degree or its equivalent ” is indicated, 


in Section yi. •!* should be far from attempting to 
show that a degree is the only reliable proof of a research 
wojker’s fitness for his duties, or even that a university 
is the only place -v^ere the qualifications stated in 
Section. VI can be obtained. What I do say, however, 
is that a youth of to-day who considers that his talents 
lie in the direction of research, and who wishes to fit 
himself for this work, should by all the means in his 
power endeavour to secure the necessary training by 
taking such a degree. Mr. Higgs’s support of tbi« 
standpoint is especially appreciated. It should not 
be overlooked that, in Section V, I have laid down 
stringent fules for the practical experience a research 
man should have, in addition to his theoretical training. 

Prof. Marchant has referred to the language training 
which forms part of my curriculum, and mentioned that 
some famous investigators in the past have not been 
gifted in the direction of lucidity of expression. How¬ 
ever, in the functions which a development worker 
has to fulfil, I consider that this qualification is of 
special importance, as he is there largely to afford useful 
information to the staff of the factory and its outside 
organization. This he cannot efficiently do nnlgg; :: ; he 
is able to put his meaning into easily understood 
language. Mr. Rettie has also pointed out the great 
practical advantage of having access to information 
which may have been published in foreign languages 
In my curriculum I had intended ” Applied Elec- 
-T- ^ included under " Electrical Engineering.” 

Facilities and conditions for research.—Hhe great 
acihty reqmred for development is, as Mr. Wedmore 
tas sMd. that for making real tests. Some of these 

expensive m- troublesome 

that i/k goes to prove 

cheaper m the end to make them in the 

hL terjLVt? I ’^®*“ 0 h workers 

Mr ^iaS ^ emphasrzed by Mr. Woodhouse and 

trouble before'the ar+iVi valuable when it prevents 
or even the drai^mg offic^ ^ Tt^^® routine test-rooms 
pushed when h i readily accom 

distinguished from”'S'to.mOTtt*^' “ 

^d'irtte *^h f ^ 


and the investigation carried out, under these condi¬ 
tions all has to be done in the short^t possible time, 
and thus at the gr^test possible inconvenience and 
at the lowest efficiency.* If, however, the department 
is continuously supplied with manufacturing data and 
details Of performance by the rest off the w&ks, as 
laid down in the first coluntn of page 64, then these panic 
conditions are very largely obviated; probable defects 
are anticipated and their rernedJbs proposed, probable 
wants are foreseen and satisfied, and, in general, most 
of the trouble is intercepted before^it has caused waste 
of time or materials. • *' 

Remuneration of research wooers. —^The question of 
payment for research w?is*not dealt with in the paper, 
but has been broached by quite a number of speakers. 
While agreeing in the main with what Mr. Selvey and 
others have said regarding payment by results, I do 
not think that anjrihing resembling “ piecework ” 
remuneration is practicable in the case of investigators, 
or even desired by them. On the one hand, they are 
not a mercenary class, and the most powerful incentive 
that can be given tliem is practical appreciation of the 
results of their work, in the shape of utiUzation and 
verbal acknowled^ent. On the otlier hand, they 
reco^ize that it is their function to make discoveries 
and inventions, and that this is covered by their salaries. 
The appropriate way, then, of paying by results, is to 
adjust the salaries from time to time as their value 
to the firm increases# This scheme should not, however 
prevent the award of an occasional bonus wheri a piece 
of work of special advantage to their employers has 
been effected. , 

regard to the amount of the salaries, I welcome 
w. Wedmore's statement that an engineering business 
should .have development engineers among tlie niost 
highly paid members of its grgahization. The practice- 
mentioned by Mr. Jones of referring to their Tcind’ as 
tame mathematicians ” is comparable with.the tradis 
nonal refusal on the part of a successful manufacturer 
to send his son to college, because he could "buy all 
the brains he wanted in his business for three pounds 
a week.” Such an outlook is a suicidal one, for ah’ 
investigator is utterly incapable of exercising his mental 
efficiently if his mind is already occupied 
with financial worries or discontent, or is not afforded 
adequate relaxation. There are few other professions 
m winch the output is so directly influenced by the 
mput as m the case of industrial research, and geperous 
5^eSS* ^ a matter of policy as weU as 

Industry and the universities. —It has been generally 
agre^^at greater co-operation between the universities 
md industry will be productive of nothing but good, 

^h has its special sphere for research work. The 
calmer atmosphere of a college laboratory, and a liberal 
provision of philosophical instruments, conduce to 
tooroughnras of consideration and of experimental 
activity of a factory and the accessi- 
mty of large apparatus and supplies of power induce 

pointed 

Mr. Combes, there should 

of barmful overlapping on this account. 

It is not, in general, possible for a college to carry out 
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development work for a manufacturing fi^rm, partly 
because this species of research chiefly deals with those 
features of the fijnn’s products that are peculiar to 
itself, and which it would the^fOTe be least willing to 
share with competitors. A certain amount of secrecy 
is therefore ne«essary, which under ordinary Circum¬ 
stances would not be» practicable in a teacliing institu¬ 
tion. This is, however, actually carried out in tlie 
United States 6y thlfe Mellon Institute’s scheme of 
industrial fellovrs^ps, described in some detail in 
" Research and IiJdustry ” (see Bibliography), and 
briefly by Mr. KilbSm ^co?t in his contribution to the 
discussion. 

In reply to the inquiry of %If. Malpas, the insulator 
trouble in cormection with the Lake Coleridge hydro¬ 
electric scheme, overcome at Canterbury University 
College, was due to porosity of the porcelain, which 
was only made evident by subjecting the material, while 
immersed in a dye, to a pressure of 1 500 to 2 000 lb. 
per sq. in. for a period of 7 days. 

I am much interested in the question raised by 
Ptof. Cramp of providing works experience for students 
as I have twice formulated schemes for this, under 
radically different circumstances, both of which gave 
results entirely satisfactory to the parties concerned. 
My convictions are expressed in the following condi¬ 
tions. On the part of the students, there must be a 
real determination to play their part in the w'orlcs, by 
i^dentifying themselves for the tim« being with their 
feUow porkers, laying "swank" on one side, doing, 

If anytlung, more than their share rf)f the work, and 
not aslang for any privilege that is denied to their 
companions. * On -the part of the firms, there must be 
a greater willingness to take in men who tigre# to the 
aboye, to give them the highest justifiable respoasibili- 
ties^and to afford them an ii^terest in the work by paying 
them something of what they axe worth, I am not 
overmuch enamoured of the usual " pupil " course on 
large eien^ent of pr4^ge insep'mMe 
from It, which not only reduces the value of the experi- 
e^e but also largely cancels the value of the youth to 

“umber of sucli appointments tlmt 
an undertaking IS willing to make is seriously limited • 
and an appointment tends to become a favour to 
the special claims on 

1 . 1 ?®.^”““?'® putting newcdmers to a works 

" *^® experience I 

re^d as being sound in every way. , 

Co~<^emUon and co-ordination. — The value of co 

Jfr T endorsed, and I particularly welcome 

h^everv^ie"T’^’“i” connection. Speake^ 
n^every .Centre where the paper has been read liave 
e^ressM appreciation of the work of the 

esearcn i^rk on its own account but more esoeciallv 

and overhead transtnissm^^ "SSating'^malSri^ 


high-tension switchgear. I iva.s partieiil.irly jiiijiitisHfil 
with the success of the negotiations wifJi Iht? siipfih' 
authorities at Carvillc, and with the tlionmgiuiess. uire 
and ingenuity that charactcrixyd the tests upon makers’ 
own oil .switclies tJicre. The <lata cannot, fail In hi*,of 
great assistance to designers, and it is to In* earnfslly 
hoped that these tests will l>e {>roei*cilcd nidi 
increasing sciile as regard.s breaking caliacitv. 


on 

Association is rapidly liecoining essential to the whole 
electrical industry, and dcserve.s the full support of eN ery 
constituent member, “* * 

When the co-opeirativo princijile is pushed to its 
furthest limit, it includes co operation lietweeii (Migiuecis 
of different nationality. I .see no Imvhi, l*id. j'.iod, in 
tlie interchange of designs as nieutioned liy .Mr. I liuuini.*, 
as long as it does not lead to deterioration of initiative 
on our part. 

Secrecy versus pitldicaHou.--AVherv. ihi': motive for the 
abandonment of secrecy is the furtheranc.e of co-opera¬ 
tion, I am in agreement with those .speakers who advocate 
publication. That tiie linn with which I am comu'cled 
is not imgenerous in this res])ecl. is nuule evident by 
my having been enabled to write the inir.ent paper, as 
well as that on liquitl rheostats and .sm eral article.-Iin 
the technical Prc.ss, i>ublishing data that luul l»een 
obtained at considerable expense; and 1 tlnnk their 
generoisity de.serve.s tliis acknowledgmient. Oim cannot 
help suspecting, however, that tin* desire to gel soniething 
for nothing sometimes actuates those who deiiouiicj 
secrecy. I have remarked aliove upon tin; impossi- 
bihty of giving away all the results of development. 

Small firms and ra.Hcarrh.- A-A Dr. Kahn has pointed 
out, development Avas ussistiai abro.nl by the earlier 
organization of industry under tlm ausi>ices of large 
firms. But I think that Mr. Collie and Mr. .Mover 
exagpratc the position when tJicy assert that rcsean-.h 
IS only possible for a big coiiceru. A numerical iiistarn e 
may help to make this clear. Let it hrsi he .sni.r.oserl 
that a small firm risks putting a new develoimient upon 
the market, and manufactures a batidi of nu arlirles • 
and, further, .suppose that their judgnimit was at fault 
the market absorbing the.se only with flilticnltv. In 
this case the firm luis incurred no other los.s Uihii the 
abandonment of its design. Jhit if h.igitr hrm be 
supposed to have turned out the .sa.mc artu.le, hi the 
e^nt Of 500, then if only ^,0 were sold (tln;,narket 

S '''“'•“‘’I' 

j more flexible ant.1 eiitenirisiui! it ran be 

^the^o the nmre it is likely to gliiu fromU^lop: 

Overhead be. borne him any other 

T J'^i^'^rge. ft IS the rule in such cases, as Mr. 

ftin? head*? of the 
firm, .such as the cliief (mgineer or even the imneieinur 

S'inttJwTw"'?"'^ <l«v<il.>|.ni,.„t w,„U piTOiimlly! 
and 111 this way the financial conditions are met 

Tlui.;. is ,m 

“"^dVwtaf t tu. 

ua DC to reduce it then to ii. minimuiih in common 
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•with olher overhead expenses. But if it is of advantage, 
when times are good, to remove all non-standard work 
from the shops, and worry and uncertainty from the 
designing staff, it is sureljf more necessary to do so when 
times are bad, and when not only is economical working 
in the factory specially desirable, but also many special 
o^ers have to be entertained, each requiring individual 
attention.^ These arguments would feem to indicate that 
development work should be increased during slump 
^conditions, and this is actually what Mx. Pearce’s sug¬ 
gestion of “ load aijuahzation ” amounts to. Sur- 
ptising though it may be. at first glance, the latter policy 
itf the correct one. It should be realized that the 
effect of davelc^ment work is lasting, and does not 
vanish when the articles that originally called for the 
pairticular investigations are sold. Research is thus 
equivalent to the putting by of capital, and capital 
that wiU return a high rate of interest. A slump should 
therefore be regarded as a time of storage, and a fund 
should be reserved for this special purpose. In addi¬ 
tion, an extra value is attached to slump research, as 
it is carried out under conditions of stringency and 
therefore when the research workers are on their mettle. 
It is well known that other originators, such as poets, 
musician^ and artists, often do their best work in times 
of stress, and it may well be that a slump is in reality 
a period of opportunity instead of misfortune. 

Standaydizciiion, mass ^foduciion and fessaych, _^Mf. 

Higgs has laid s'tress upon the necessi'ty for indus'txial 
research in connection ■wi'th repe'tition work, and Mr. 
Morton .instances the facilitation of research by stan¬ 
dardization. It is of advantage, when dealing with 
any one of these three principles, to realize that all are 
phases of the same movement. It is most important 
that research and standardization should go hand in 
hand,, and the introduction of the further principle 
of specialization resul'ts in mass production. I had 
endeavoured, in the first part of Section V, to prove 
the importance of development in a factory where 
nothing but repetition work is carried on, although it 
might seem to the unini'tiated •that such a works , would 
not need any form of research. 

Cost 0/-The question of research costs has 
been mentioned by Mr. Fleming, Mr. Pearce and Mr. 
Leeson, the first of whom gave an estimate of 3 to 6 per 
cent of *he turnover as affair proportion to be devoted 
to research. It is a necessary feature in the organiza¬ 
tion of a department that the cost of upkeep should 
be placed on a proper basis, and I consider that these 
figures are about correct. 

Gemyal.~K few points have been raised concerning 
accessory details in the paper. 

The-soundness of get'ting down to first principles 
has beSn endorsed by Mr. James, while Mr. Jones has 
referred to the frequently surprising simplici'ty of the 
final result as compared with the initial design. One 
learns to value the attitude depressed in both of these 
opinions the more in that it is not in accordance with 
human nature. A layman tends to undervalue an 
mvestigator’s more successful work because of its 
!|^eater simplicity ; Ms reasoning because it is too 
c^dish;: hie explanations because •they are too lucid, 
his calcplatipns because they are too elementary,, his 


designs because they appear too obvious. -vYet the 
facts are-as indicated by Mr. Paterson in " The Physicist 
m Electrical Engineermg” (see Bibliography), that 
The better the ph\'sicilt, the simpler the terms of the 
explanation.” 

Mr. Itelsom has provided some intimate details for 
testing fuses, and the sam^matterhas been mentioned by 
Mr. James. I think they will realize, if they refer again 
to the context, that the fuse test«wai^introduced merelv 
to illustrate the requirements in design, and consequently 
it was not in order to dilate upon an unimportant side- 
issue, when the matter cfeuld btf summarized with 
sufficient accuracy by the three lines that I employed. 

In connection with dxS.mples of development shown 
in Appendix II, Mr. Baker should note that, as I 
have already indicated in introducing them, their 
insertion was not intended to display ingenuity but 
to illustrate 'the principles laid down. * The feature of 
interest in connection with the brake pulley in Figs. 2 
and 3 is again not this method of absorbing power 
(which was familiar to some of our grandfathers) • but 
the device employed for injecting and ejecting the 
cooling water with ■the certainty of avoiding a mess. 

In reply to Mr. Leeson, the oil-testing apparatus in 
Fig. 6 was designed for deahng with small samples of 
oil received by post from distant clients. When a 
sufficient quantity of oil is avadable, the more usual 
apparatus has always been employed. It should be 
noted that this device was designed and used before 
tee B.E.S.A, dealt 'wite the matter, and was actually 
included in tee .paper before the present standard 
apparatus was pubhshed. None fne less,,I dissent 
from Mr. Leeson’s opinion as to its ui'ureliability. The 
press'ure reo®rder in Fig. 5 has hitherto been employed 
princif>ally for obtaining compara'tive results, and it 
can be j’egarded as being perfectly accurate for such 
readings. Used in this* way, tee pressures developed 
by various explosive mixtures, in various pieces of 
apparatus, employing various relief devices, anc( with 
other variations, can be accurate^ compared with 
one another, and, if necessary, ■with the pressure 
required to burst an apparatus. However, th^re fife 
no more factors introducing error in it tean in the 
steam- ^d gas-engine indicators, which are regarded 
as precision instruments. Consequently, I estimate its 
absolute accuracy as heing^vathin about 6 per cent. 

Mr. Leeson and* Mr. Party have commented on tee 
possibilities of error in tec instruments on the test 
board of Fig. 1, due to fieatiqg or stray "fields..’ The 
meters axe situated so far from either rheos^fets of 
conductors carrying a heavy current teat these effects 
have been found to be quite negligible in practice. 
The high-reading ammeter is supplied from ah ins'trument 
transformer at nearly floor level, nqiie of t^ie heavy- 
current wiring being above the height of the bench top. 
The accimacy attained with this set 4 fi^y equal to 
tee requirements. Instruments are, ho^eVer, checked 
on a special bench in a test room proyf^li for highly 
delicate work, and .containing the ospillogfaph. I 
agree with Mr. Parry as to the utility of the latter, but 
in its present forms it is hardly conveni^t enough for 
factory work teat ■ can be adequately cauried put by 
such apparatus as teat shown in Fig. 4. 
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jMr. Leeson’s example of technical research, shown 
■ in Fig. A, is very interesting. 

In reply to Mr. James’s inquiry regarding a galvano¬ 
meter lamp for daylight work, thff pinctice I am familiar 
• with is to employ a translucent scale,, and a gas-filled 
lamp of '*the motor-headlight pattern, of 24 Pratts’ 
capacity and working at 12 volts. 

I was interested to find that Mr. Longman had come 


across an instance of futile development’sinni.ir to 
mine in connection with steam turbines. It inii\*, in 
fact, have been the same case, though the turbine 
seems strangely susceptible to sucli mi.sdirected enter¬ 
prise, and the two are probably distinct esainp/evj^ 
Another case almost identical witJi niy own experitnn e 
was recorded at about tJie same dale in tlie Arnerifan 
publication Pojver. ’’ ^ 


THE WHIRLING OF SHAFTS.* 

By Julius Frith, M.Sc., Member, and F. Buckingham, li.Sc. 

{Paper first received August, and in final form 2{ith October, 


Summary. 

The paper is an attempt to explain the phenomenon of 
wtolmg by proving that it is essentially a case of vibration 
obeys the laws of vibration, especially those relating to 
the phase change between the disturbing force and the 
resulting displacement. 

milst acknowledging that the critical speed of whirling is 
usually calculated by •the same expressions as those which 

vibration, it is maintained that the 
mentity of the two phenomena is not sufficiently recognized. 

the*case of the spring-controUSi gdVemor 
is cited, which, according to the ordinary treatment of 

centrifugal g,nd the elastic rcBtoriug 
forces--sho^d come in again above a certain speed. 

fhZ! IS given of experimental verifications of the 

tbeones put forward. 


Introduction, 

^ Ih s^te^ of all that has been written on the wliirlinir 
of ,t is doubtful if the of the pb^! 

^ generaUy understood, sua this paper is put 

“P '=®rtain points whMi 
buTin^ obscure after a s^dy of the more elaborate 
t in i^ny respects inadequate treatments. 

present authors, in con- 
1 nctiop with Mr. E. H. Lamb, read a paper on the 

u "treatment to the whirling of shafts 

Sail “ ’’“y ^ 

cnrrX^F^ ^ inadequate in that, whilst giving 
^ solutions, it quite fails to explain 
A ^ “e obtSnedf 

^ serve to illustrate our 

• The 



‘4 ^pey to whioli they relate. . ^^ter than one montb after publication of 


meaning. In lug. 1, .MJ rcprcscrils a v<;riit;il .sbuft 
caiTying a ma.ss M at its ceiitiv aiul .supporlrd in 
spherical bearing.s at A and B. The .sbafi i.; nh-iv 
slightly bent so that on being slatviv revolved, (lu; uIkav 
mass would rotate in a circle of radiits y, I.ei; the sUlliie.s,s 
of the shaft bo defmecl }»y saying that it tvould le.tuiie a 
force H applied to the mass M to displace it 1 foot. 

Exactly the same oifect i.s produced if the sli.ift is 
stoaight and the ma.ss M i.s .slightly eeeeutrie. TIk; 
distance r would then be measured from the t eiitre «»f 
rotation to the centre of gravity of the mass 

Now let the shaft be rotated at a .speed of fnirvolulious 
per second (= 27n'i rudiuii.s jier second oj). The 
!fual textbook treatment of this would be t.. sav that 
the mass AI will now fly out and revolve in a t;ift !«• (»f 
radius, say, d -j- r, and to write 


from which 


and 


Mcti-{d -I- /•) =r-- ,/fVi 
Mui-r 


d^. 


{d -f- »’) 


If — ildfce^ 


If the value of this expres.sion is plotled against u 

” r f when it is^iihuiu:; 

tliat “ further extended on the iissumption 

*™"‘' ‘'“‘t ‘bo uhirliuR siwfi 
Its m^miuin displacement when n(1/2 v)k/(Pim\ 

to sometlSnu speeds the displacement dimini.slf.s 
shafi- +bo t ^ than the initial eccentricity. The 

a“rbSr 

obtained tom T; 

rioTul^ K f •. oitproseion boar a »ui«rlicial 

raoiuMauce but it will be shown tliat at no speed ,1 a's 

the expression give the tnie di«i,laoemeut, ‘ami he 
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method of its derivation does not justify its application 
to the problem of whirling at all. 

To those who uphold the treatment let us put this ques¬ 
tion : The expression as ^erived being perfectly applicable 
tp half of a very common type of steam-engine governor, 
is it contended that such a governor would, beyond a 
certain definite speed, close in again and allow more 
steam to pass ? If so, then here^ a most interesting 
explanation of many Awheel accidents. We have, 
however, tried the experiment and have ascertained 
• that, for such a governor, the mass M moves further 
and further out for speeds up to beyond what would 
be the critical value, so that this handling of the problem, 
as far as tbe runciing of shafts above their critical speed 
is concerned, is utterly discredited. 

^ Some authors take refuge in some such phrase as 
" above the critical speed the S 3 rstem tends to rotate 
about its centre of mass,” which, although true as 
a statement of fact, by no means constitutes an 
explanation. 

It has long been recognized that the critical speed. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


as given above, is also the number of osciUations p€ 
second at which the shaft would vibrate if plucked lii 
a fiddle string, and this gives the clue to the correc 
explanation of the facts* For imagine the above sha l 
not to revolve but to be subjected to a periodic distui'bin 
force of gradually increasing frequency. At frequencie 
much below the natural frequency of the shaft, thes 
^turbing forces would produce little effect; this woul( 
® frequency of the disturbing force near! 

equalled that of the system composed of the shaf 
and Its attached mass. When the two frequencies wen 
equal, the afhplitude of the motion of the mass M wouk 
grease until, if there were no friction, sufficient enS^ 
at that frequency would be stored up to break the shaft 

Sel^S ^ 

frequency of the disturbing forc< 
were still further mcreased, the amplitude would^gradu 
ally decrease until, when thfv ^ ^ ' 


But this description leaves out of account some other 
very interesting facts, an understanding of which is 
essential for the other problem. There is, for instance, 
a change in phase l^tWeen the disturbing force and the 
motion produced, and tliis can be better illustrated by 
a sliglftly different example. « 

Imagine a mass suspmded u> oil by a spidug, as in 
Fig. 2. If the other end of the spring is moved very 



slowly up and down, then the mass will move up and 
down, not only with the same amplitude but in phase 
with the force acting on the other end of the spring. 
As the frequencjr of the motion becomes greater, the 
amplitude will mcrease and a ckange of. phase will 
take place between the top of the spring and the mass. 
If the^motjpn of the top of the spring be caused by the 



rotation of a crank, then the motion will be harmonic 
and tlie crank will indicate its phase. 

The resultant inotion of the mass will also be harmonic 
and may be considered as the projection of a revolving 
vector, which will in turn indicate the phase of the 
motion of the mass. 

If the stiffness of the spring be defined as the force 
required to extend it by junit distance, then at a 
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critical speed (l/27r) V'(J?7M) "’the amplitude will be 
very nearly a maximum but will not be infinite owing 
to the friction of* the oil. The phase difference between 
the force acting on the top of t|je ^ring and the motion 
of the mass will now be 90° and will approach 180° 
as the ^frequency of the disturbing force Ijecomes 
greater than the critical value. 

The value of the amplitude for a particular case is 
plotted in Fig. 9<iin gelation to the frequency of the 
disturbing force, taking the motion of the crank as 
unity. This figure*cannot represent the gradual cliange 
of phase, and it is i)est, therefore, to neglect sign alto¬ 
gether in this figure aad take it from the curve in 
Fig. 4. . 

It is generally recognized that there is a resemblance 
between whirling and vibration, and the usual method 
of obtaining tlie critical whirling speed is to calculate 
the natural frequency of transverse vibration of the 
system. We propose to 'show that this coincidence 
is not accidental, that the phenomenon of whirling 
is essentially one of vibration, and that onty when 
whirling is so^regarded is the stability at speeds above 
the critical satisfactorily explained. 

The Shaft in Transverse Vibration. 

Let us set the shaft AB vibrating in one plane by 
appl 3 dng to it a periodic disturbing force of maximum 
v^ue X, and study the various quantities involved. 
The shaft will, of course, vibrate with the frequency of 
the disturbing force. Call the time of one complete 
vibration T, the Ijalf amplitude A, sand the coefficient 
of friction* fi. 

state of vibration is maintained by the 
disturbmg force,, which has therefore to provide for 
several different things. It has first to provide a 
eminent to overcome FA^ t][je stiffness of the shaft. 

maximum value equal to 
*4 but hetmg in the opposite direction, i.e. outwards, 
and the maximum would occur at the ends of the 
s^g, when A is a maximum. Having overcome the • 

° laust provide a component to 

^ve^tlfie ihass M its acceleration. The maximum value ' 
of thK woffid be ^AMIT^, which would also occur 

^stly, the disturbing force .must provide a component 
^ ^overcome friction. Ndt knowing wliat law the 
friction obeys, we will write the force to overcome itls 
It probably very near the truth. 

S the swffig": at the centre 

components, we can now add them 
gather and find x, the maximum value of the dis 
turbing force. Below the critical speed ?he 4ctor 

® figure the values 

represent the maximum values of the various quantities 

« bemg written for:2w/2-. The one nj^rr^tte 
maximum value of the disturbing Wp fi- - 

rA, Moiu and /Ja, 
vib^tin" ' necessary to keep the shaft 

* 0l2« •• 


which is seen to be olit of pha.se with the cli.s’l iuinn.q lon e 
by an angle cf), the tangent of whicli is - Jlcu-j. 

This is the angle shown in Fig. 4. 

At the critical speed the vector diagram woitUl I«e as 
shown in Fig. 5 {b) when FA Mco-xX and fuoA r. 

In fact, the amplitude increases until this tsjunlity* is 
effected, when equilibrium Ls establislied j but for ft,, 
A would be infinites % 

At speeds above the critical, conditions wcmld lie a.s 
shown in Fig. 6 (e). It is here scxui how far the niolioii 
has got out of phase with the di.st,jirbing force. 



If /X is compjiratively small, A is a njuximiim when 
co-M ^ F, i.e. when 2' ==« 2nV{M/F), which i.s of 
course the time of natural vibration of the system. 

From the figures it will be .seen that in all ca.Hiw the 
following relations hold;— 

a; = V[{^A - i (/xcoAY^^] 

__tg 

y/WF — Arco“)“ -j- 


The Shaft in Whiri.. 

If the same shaft AB is now revolved, Mot-r will 

wi’havfcalled”!'”® 

As the speed is varied, this force varies only a.s w" r 
remaining constant. It is the existence of tlie orighml 
ecwntncity r which is the whole cause of tint whirl • 

fficbon, buu all this happens over and above tlie ori-driul 

motion in a circle of radius r 'n.i« ,7... i 

fi r//vi tu\ r. i J11.S IS made dear m 

S^iut tb' W- '•I'l'o aulidii nf thu cljuik 

2 "W-- 

and^hipf the disturbing force due to r i.s 
and increases as 0 , 2 . This force will give the .slmft 

8 
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a circular vibration which may be resolved into two 
rectilinear vibrations at right angles. , In case this 
circular motion cannot be recognized as a. vibration, a 
very simple experiment will be convincing. Fix a 
hatpin by its point in a^dce or drive it into a bench; 
it "can be set into rectilinear or circular vibration at will, 
but the rectilinear motion- will often end in being more 
of less circular. If, when vibrating in a circular path, 
its shadow be projected by two lights on to tv^o planes 
at. right angles, the two rectUinear components of the 
•vibration will appeaf. As the inverse of this, a har- 
monograph will combine two rectilinear vibrations into 
cj[rcular motion. 

We can tj^erefore write the same expressions as before 
for each of the two components at right angles of the 
whirling shaft. 

All the quantities which varied harmonically in the 
case of rectilinear vibrations now become revolving 
vectors of constant length, pointing to the various 
positions of the shaft in space. The vector Mcd^ 
points to the original position of M on the bent, un¬ 
strained shaft, and Fd to the actual position of the 
shaft in space. 

Regarded from the point of view of the elastic dis¬ 
placement alone, all these vectors revolve from a centre 
where d*= 0, d being the elastic deflection of the shaft 
caused by the rotation—^as distinct from the permanent 
set r. The starting point of d in tlie actual combined 
whirling motion is on the circumference of a circle of 
radius r. Then 


d 


Mcji^ 


V[{F - + ( awu ) 2 ] 


■CD is equal to 2w times the revolutions per second and 
is sometimes called the “circular frequency” of the 
disturbing force. It is sometimes useful to write a for 
27r times the natural frequency of the sy.stem, of which 
the time of one complete vibration, 27, = 27t-\/{M/F), M 
being as before the moving mass and F the restoring 
force per imit displacement. 

The natural frequency = 1/27 = {lf2iT)y{F/M), from 
which (X = ^/{FIM) and F = Ma^. 

Making this substitution in the above expression for 
dy we obtain :—• 


*d = r X 






If C(jU.ct)/.Af)]2 is very small, as it is likely to be in most 
practical cases, then d = r x co^Kd^ — a>2). 

The actual motion of the shaft m whirl is a circular 
■vibration compounded of two of these rectilinear 
vibrations at right angles, plus the rotation in the 
radiusV due*to the shaft being bent; the radius J2 of 
the path of M through space being compounded of d, 
the lialf amplitude of each of the two vibrations, and 
r, the original eccentricity, which causes the dis¬ 
turbing force, these two being at the angle <f> to each 
other, as shown in Fig. 6. 

The application of the various forces is of course on the 
•m^s Jlf,. the restoring force of the shaft along the line d, 
the centrifugal force wMch is cornpounded of the dis¬ 


turbing force Mcd^ and the accelera,tion to. the, centre 
of vibration McD^d radially along B. Simifarly, the 
total frictional force is circumferentially at right .angles 
to R. f. 

The frictional resistance is ficoB and has a moment 
IxcdB!^ ^pund the centre of turning, this mome|it being 
counteracted by the toneional stiffneSs of the shaft. 
If we express this as the torque* required to twist the 
shaft through 1® and call it /, thqp^the friction will 
cause the shaft to twist through an angle 


jLta)J?2 

~ 7 ~ 


6 (say>> 

r 


This angle will, in general, be very small. 



fa) 

At lew speeds 



The energy to overcome the friction will be derived 
from the prime mover, as from it comes all the energy 
to maintain the state of vibration. 

We can now represent in a figure the shaft in whirl 
at various speeds, all at the same angular position, say, 
when the disturbing force jldfm2r (which is due to, and 
in phase with, the orig^al . eccentricity) "acts in one 
particular direction (see Fig, 8). 
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A numerical example may heTp to make, this clear. 
"UtM^ 100 lb. 

F = 10 000 poundals per foot of deflection, 
r = 0*01 foot. • • 

fx = 500, i.e. it would take a force of 500 
• poundals to move M at 1 foot pe!? second. 

/== 1 000 fooVpoundals per 1° twist. 

Then d, the ejs^^tic deflection due to being revolved 
at CO radians per second, would equal 

*100 X X 0 01 _ 

VL(10 0*00 iJOo)^)^ + (SOOco)^] 


The critical speed will be when 


CO 


= /Z _ 

VAf ~ V"lOO ~ radians per second 


= 96 r.p.m. 


Speed 


ft. 

0*0001 
0*0032 
0*0079 
0*0166 
0*02 
0*0206 
0*0165 
012 


degnic 
0*00006 
0*0004 
0*00102 
0*0023 
0*0026 
0*0021 
0*0006 
0*0002 


'^bich is drawn 

Kg.. 8, whxdr » a combination of Figs. ? 

»ns ouf and markinff^f ^ until it 

position for the balance chalk, the correct 

chalk mark but is behind °PP°site the 

n^k will be at the end of the rad* chalk 

Po^tidb for the balance weight Ton 

determine*° 

® over iis Caton 

gov^or now becomes apparent tL^'/ oeaMugal 
■^co“(d -f- r) are not mere mai ' fdrees iT'd and 

revolving vectors T+ io , quantities but are 

in rigid guidei which prevenTthe works 

.up their correct relative -DhaQe forces taking 

fails to shW the pecuhStiL S /A^^v^^ it 

Another way in which the « t wturlmg shaft, 
at^fa^t was in assuming that if the?^^^^°f 
set of the shaft was r aid t?e ^end d 
the shaft was rotating wi d thl ® «^at 

shaft was (d + r) anS^^5 ^^otal bend of 

In actual fact d and r are seTd^^®*-^®^ force r}\ 
.^^jl^® .^®stormg force may be°2’^hi^^ direction 


occur nt a-ro au,f i„li„it,, .s,h.-,.,U us,,h:| 1 v.Iv) 

It pass tl.rouRii liio rwUrc „t riilali,.n ' 

hi ordinary Iransvrrsc vilualinn (l.rrc rxisis 
a ternatmg strain ia tl.c lual.n-iul ,.f the .shai, wbi:!;; 
absoibs f;n<!ig> .iiul f.itiyues ^lie iu;i.it*n:il. W Jun two 
vibrations coiubuic with a. roi iilt.n i,. .i. • . ’ 

whiid. Idle .strain no alto.nalc^s laiU^ 

constant for ;.,ny p;y ticular .siuvd. .sr, that thr ah n-Jl 
a^o is all thrm is to n„,i, ai..,,,;,;;',;.-*'!; ' 

tto ti: ■ 

nt cm^^'vrrfr,: [r 

of time at tJio crilifal sl,.,«'arr'r.h.',!"! ‘ 

increase the friedhm by .some m,.a..s. ’ 

0*025 • ’ • 


4) 

.s 

§ 

ts 


0 * 020 , 


0*01.5 


0*010 


to 

^ 0*005 



fcr.) 


it- . ? f ^ i'* 10 iO 

Urniltir ri'fqiie.u-y, m r,'uii,.ti5%/sei.. 



m 


I 

O'OOO'V }W 

1 f * 

10*0002 


«>*(>t)0] S 


CiWiar « r,:,<ll„as/a,.,. 

Fm. 7. 




ete?of V ...1 iral s„an. Tl„i 

iutorost; tliis shaft is d.ll'..rt,.lnw"l|!' o*'"’ 
by ^ amount equal to M„/f' ^ ''' 

straighten itself but'will'° shaft will iiut 

appears to keep the same r. that nhhnugh the shaft 

space, it acttiallw hT f*® ‘‘■“fi to be stationary in 

material of the ^lnft”i?.i d’-"f ^wolution. 'J'hcs 

strain, the onlv differ‘t ^ altenmlion of 

rne only difference between this and the case 
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of simple vilaration being that her& the strain travels 
round the section instead of across a diameter. 

In changing from a rectilinear vibration to a circular 
whirl, two of the fundamental properties of vibration 
become hidden. In a reiftilinear vibration the material 
of '’the shaft suffers an alternation of strain from a 
maximum at the ends of the vibration to zero in the 
centre. In a similar way, the ep.ergy of the maoc 
changes from all potential at the ends of the vibration 
to all kinetic when passing through the position of 
rest. 

In adding two rectilinear vibrations at right angles 
to. form a circular vibration the material of the shaft 
still suffers ^ alternation of strain, but the mass appears 
to lose its characteristic change in energy from potential 
to ^kinetic, and vice versa, it being now endowed with 
uniform circular motion. 

On further adding a rotation, of a speed equal to the 
frequency of vibration, the shaft no longer suffers 
alternation of strain, each portion of it having a strain 
fixed in direction and amount. 



fn changes may seem to some minds 

to show that the motion is no longer a vibration • bii+ 

tv ^ different motions at once ^in 

re^?anttf th? motion, although undoubtedly'the 

K a pendulum obeying thV^J. ,7 f- 

“ in .ti-- 

endowed with only onrS^S'^Sra ^ were 

The projection 

vertical planes would be identical with +h ^ 
an ordinary pendulum ^^cal with the motion of 

_penauium of the same length Vo+ + 1 ,.. 

combmed motion has neither nf +ha 
prop^ of oudinaxy Wtmn; 


• -—-- 

of sfr^m m tlic in&tcn^ ciiid no cliciix^c of energy of 
the mass fi?oin kinetic to potential. * 

ExPERiriE^TAL Verification. 

We have made the following experiments which can 
easily Cfe repeated and which we thmk tJu'c^v light 
on the subject of whirlingC 
The first is the classical experiment of a mass on a 
bent shaft. If run for any time a ^8ed in x’evolutions 
per second equal to its natural frequency in vibration!?, 
per second, it runs further and further out of truth 
until something breaks, bet if htirried tlirough this 
critical speed it runs truer at much higher speeds than 
at very low speeds, '■ 

^ Next we fixed two parallel guides stationary in space 
just far enough apart to allow free motion of the shaft. 
On repeating the above experiment all the motion wa.s 
in the plane of the guides but otherwise obeyed the same 
law, i.e. the vibrations increased until the critical and 
then almost died away. 

h^xt, the same guides were used but revolved with the 
slmft as in a centrifugal governor. The shaft thc'n 
whirled further out until the critical speed but w..uld 
not go back again and rim true above this speed. 

Next, the guides were removed and the flywheel 
mass was illuminated by a neon lamp through a Contact 
maker on the shaft which switched on the lamp for about 
1 of revolution. (The neon lamp wiU withstand double 
voltage under these.conditions and will give more light.) 

spot was painted on the flywheel and a pointer fixed 
m space so that ^rhe neon lamp was illuminated when 
these two were together at very low speeds. On in- 
CTe^mg the speed the spot was seen to desoribe a circular 
path shown m Fig. 8. It was arranged that tlu* 
^h^^l should be illuminated at the Want when the 
^tial eccentricity was opposite the pointer. H d 
seen always in the same line, the spot he 

this •direction 

n ^ clisplacetl at right angles 

setM dow in®«pcccl.s the s^t 
axis of Nation 


Other Critical Speeds. 

OCCTO 

?irf'Y* 

^ iJiis lius been bused fiw* 

the We have that 

a = ■v'tl’IM) Jf> hein^tf “ ‘uiJiular veludty 

It is kiuS th^? ■‘‘'■■'ft. 

in rotation 

-tical speed might be expoote'd 

= v^i;(i?T __ m<4)IM] «= V(a2 

fromwliich 


wf) 


a 


= 0.71a 
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In thTughfof 

restorujg force, and this is only the at ?hf? 
p^ticulariy 

feed and deitaita oijentation to the %'teb2 ^ ^ 

appropriate to the snei=>«l -j. ■ ciMturbing force 
speed of whirling •that this ano-i^ the true 

^5d conaequentl/c^dy a^^“f d'«“°‘ 

are critical. ^ ^ ^ “ tnat the conditions 

shafts being necessarily of this kSd)’‘^d*St h^ 

s t^T irShaft tror&js 
?ota"ystrrd“of t‘r'^“® 

■corresponding* to the nature* -f ^ when a speed 
would there be instability.^ frequency is reached 

wlalri in « SL^wa™“oaI^‘®^ 
vibration. ^ , ys as it can be set into transverse 

ovferllnntS“tS,f ta '’•®- «"d of an 

cri±scal sneeds ami fundamental 

to gyro^tic action TlS ^“be^f^ 

Stodola -(see Bibliograp^T “’'“tigated by 
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TEES-SIDE SUB-CENTRE: CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 
'' By C. 0. Brettelle, Member. 

(ABStRACT of Address, delivered at Middlesbrough, 2Srd November, 1923.)'' 

ELECraiCITY SUPPLY—SOME TENDENCIES, 


The title ^vep this address, implies a regard for 
the future and therefore for the past also, since it 
is necessary to study history if only in, order to prevent 
hiltory repeating itself. In 1882, ‘tlie year of the 
first Electric Lighting Act, two. theories were upper¬ 
most in men’s minds, and with those theories new 
subjects for industrial legislation had to ,be . squared. 
One was the kind of municipal; socialism associated 
with Joseph Chamberlain’s early; career, and the other 
rested on a belief in the . virtue of uilrestricted .com¬ 
petition and unfettered private enterprise. .These not 
altogether compatible views were compromised in the 
Act referred 'to by jettisoning private ehterprise; for 
the terms upon which it was permitted to function 
were such m to make it an adventure too' speculative 
to win the investor, and too. sure not 1;o yield a golden 
harvest to exdte the speculator. Thus the role of 
pioneer mainly deyolved. upon tiie municipalities, which 
was not o^y a reversal of the orthodox principle; that 
the financial; risks attaching to untriecJ schemes , should 
be le^^to individual effort, but it also deprived the 
‘ 8^®^^ latitude in. experiment, so 

valuable in imtial stages,, more readily possible under 
private control. At the present time the total capital 
,sunk m the supply industry is dose on £200 000 000 
(nearly double what it was in .1914). divided about 
equally between pubhc and private interests. Of the 
pnvately subscribed, 40 per cent is in the 
d^entmes, which appears to indicate that 
goS inducements to capital are not any too 

overlooked was, on the one 
hand, ttat the needs of local government did not 

sunX^ ^limit th$ area most suitable for the 

other hand, that 

elect^ty from pubhc mains has, and always wiU have 

J£r -'s 

feutg in arriow 

on the. ratio of standing charges to running charges 

tms ratio has always been very high; as standing 

inoMe 4 t 0.2^ SS? 

that do 

greater proportion of salarii and waL Ld^.™ 
peaks burned m banking boilers between 


, 

. Nevertheless, it was rdeemed advisable to make 
competition compulsory by Act of Parliament, and so 
m London we find Orders for the same area granted 
to two companies wWch, until 1908, w'ere forbidden to 
combine or enter into worlding arrangements, and 
were compelled to lajp their cables in the same streets. 
Thus standing charges were duplicared and the addi¬ 
tional cost necessarily handed on to the coiisiiiners. 
It was not until the year 1900 that a broader view 
was reflected in the . passing of speciar’Acts for the 
^pply of energy for power purposes over wide area.y; 
The.incentive came from an awakening to the po.ssi- 
bili'ties of extra-high-tension three-pha.se transmi.ssion. 
Technical and commercial considerations alike demarulcd 
that the supply of electricity should be regarded as 
some^g more than a struggle with the local gas 
^derta,king, and Q.n advance from the parochial to 
the regional outlook w;as made. Progresns towards the 
Resent stage was hastened by the. imprcs.siyenos.s of 
me work performed by electricity'during’the war; 
but the^ apj^ointinent of a directing-aucrco-ordinating 
body^such as the Commission wouH have becoinm 
sooner or later, as necessary to our welfare in peace as 

tfS? . ^ appqintuKnit, 

Development Association 
s^bsi^zed by undertakings for their cominm 
good, s^bohzes the advance, as it were, from the 
heptarchy, an aggregate of isolated units, to the nati( 4 n 
bmlt up of consciously related parts each enjoyW 
a hberal measure of self-government. The couTing "Irf 
the ^inmissionem is perhaps 10 yeans overdu<i, but 

^ earliest days of any move- 

ment a tendency towards semi-anarchy has its value 
m breeding a race of self-reliant men and in produdng 

a rti'' practices, from which 

J ^ cenrfahzation can select. Particnkirly iu this 
county 18 diversity truly creative. It is .sonfciiiiifs 
termed ‘muddling through” and is as wakeful and 

evolution itself, of which 

indeed It is but a healthy manifestation. * 

Another sign of the trend towards the larger outlook 
IS seen in the machinery voluntarily set ifl) for the* 
toussiOD 01 matters oi common interest al.m J 1 
teee in industry, vis. capital, J • „d 

^^^^i^ative staffs, and manna! workers. In the 
electTK^ supply industry the Whitley idea is nerlrmt 

■S.rnSf “"'I ubonW 

work witbilit. in^icSto s^rSc oh/'“’ 

pmpose ^ encouraging conciliatory methods The 
need to atteact capital has beeji releiL“rtat brS 
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are requisite for its application. In order to attract 
• good men remuneration must be adequate, and an 
improvement is to be noted in this respect from the 
days when it might truthfully fee %aid that the income 
of an electrical engineer did not run to the consumption 
of his own product. Insistence on proper trairffng and 
qualifications of entrants is'’a necessary concomitant. 
Recent apprenticeship schemes appear to have this in 
view rather thai? Ifess •desirable ends, while it is signi¬ 
ficant that this question of training is now being dealt 
wdth by the \\'liitl#y Boards and also that many public 
bodies require candidates ior positions to hold some 
grade of membership of* this Institution. 

That the new times require more scientifically- 
trained men than did the old days wiU be patent to 
anyone comparing one Of the older stations with a 
modem more or less standardized turbine station. 

Then the most important instruments were on the 
switchboard, facilitating maintenance or restoration of 
supply, while only a COg recorder (if that) gave some 
land of a clue as to what was the efficiency of tlie 
stoking. The.Chief qualities of a good station engineer 
i^^ative and resource in emergency, whereas 
to-day ^his counterpart is almost necessarily a fuel 
economist first of all, and the most carefully regarded 
moments axe (or should be) in the boiler house. 

education, however, has its limitations, 
d an engineer who is only an engineer is less than 

^ supplemjnted by a general 
SaSf Wm of the world that will 

experience H h*° h* ®“M8ement of his 

St that the ultimate 

Western dvlUration will be the 
moraian^,mental 

^raSSiSt? by progress in mec|,anics. 

^tSriv^to^t IToportion axe i^ierefore 

.«-® many pro^S 

firesSve "iiaertakings to be more pro¬ 

gressive. It may be that on the North Trac<- 

are apt to underrate the.difficuItiS^vdve?^ 
operation between undertJdngs \ 

here what hf\o been fa-n+nr i ° -l. ®^here, as we have 
tricitSr AutfiSi^ ^ dosmbed as a " Joint Elec- 

fact ^taSSg~ £ due to the 

in force wherever practicable assistance are 

power companies aSISJSS “anicipalities. 

disposal. Thes?^-^ tvaste heat 

<orJhaving o^e^S^rroXZ^b*^® 

actions—the only efficient trans- 

fratemity that our civilization^^V^’^*® 
dealing with its Wants on a i devised for 

systems of supply the imavfa ^ regards 

in the niost -^^^noeV cmrenf is reflated 

say, the best of the ekiS to 

current power, stations will^bedi^Tf ^temating- 

100 per cent ^ 

^ ^ sul^ect tp the 
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control of otic kmd* dispatcluT for viivh •groiA. fh,. 
capacity of these new stations will ho as larg.i as Per¬ 
mitted the .sites availaiile. having due reganl to 
Tvatcr supply niul railway sidings, l.nt will proh ihiv 
not greatly exceed :!(»(»(Kin k\f „nder one roof. Anx- 
ihary plant, it goe.s willioid saying, will |h‘ driven hv 
altcrnatmg-cuiTeid; inolur.s. Theiinal (.‘Kicieucies will 
probably be at leasr.'ld per cent heifer thaw tin* hiehe'Jii 

“"‘I .. '■(mi.o.i, i„ 

1 kWh wilI lH. . (n„M linl,. ,hm, |i ||, 

of fuel which IS urul.x hull „f h„| ycur'.s uvcr.i.uc for 
all i>ubllc gcucraling .slulio,,-.; ... wh.-llicr n,., 

1“'’.!. '"'ih ucv Hill iuslifv flu. 

cost of obtaining it has to lu* proveij^ • 

1 


( Old, by nieaiiM of which .dl hut r. per ,vn( uf 1 
lousiiml nnlhon nnitr; wme generated l.ist vear lor 
public suiiply will rlonbtless . (iutiinie to f«. the tn dn 
source of onr euergv. The tendenev will he to ra'se 
.steam pre.ssure.s considerably, and the 47A Ih. per so in 

I^«^»rsor of Stdl greater arivances I.,, older 
practice J he g-as tiirbme. J.owever, is an intete.slinF 
po.ssibthty ol the Inlure. One of 1(1 (inn |<\V is said lo 
be running on oil-gas in (h.nnanv with an overa 
teermal ellicienoy of i>H per cent, vvliieh is. neverlJie- 
lej.s. probably not .suHieiently in advance of rtlasonrihlv 
anticipated steam perforinanee to nifect the sitnaiioi^ 

factor!”' 

power, with its .siiju-riieial prospect of gelling 
something for notlnng. has its faseinafions foi „mi v 
people, but the amoiml of coal to he saved bv thh- 
IS n(.t likely to be appreciable. b j 

Its succc.s.sf»l exploitation are few. and tho.se on mdy 

“utpnl now lu-ing )a! 

cLToltL^'taiV'''' ‘'"“'“’T’ 1 

It is (iti- 

greater than in Pf>t(mtialiti(‘.s are 

from ^ 

C 1 J 1 .S source, but the avi'rave f 

power station constniotinji alone has heeii 'giveii al' a 
figure at least twice as innch fi..o r ^ ‘d- 

station To transmit ii - 

centres would n^ ,. "" .. 

favourably with tlml L. ’ e ^ t an com|»are 

the erLt^ iTohal.ly the .solution will he 

factor approaching^'loirT*^'''' 

already KrSf ‘ T' 

in North Wales ant/ ! "’orka 

charges, noT infla/ i 

lines; b^inrsw^ nj!^’ on* Iransmission 

relatively of ^lJss inmorb nnit.s am 

illusory hopes are snm r * similar manner 

from !hich 

184 million units\vi !/ ’ »«h‘ tespcctable anumiit of 

of the total bnrT uJ '’‘”.r^^^ H P^t cent 

high owing to the i w charges per unit an: 

power stations and 

independent standbv ^ 1. provide adetinate 

. ^ BUinaby. ihw saurce. moreover. Avm 
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tend to dr^ up due to more ejS&cient plant reducing 
the amount of waste heat for disposal and due to its 
intensive use in the works themselves, either as raw 
heat or else for the generation of electricity for major 
operations such as smelting, rolling and winding, so 
that the other requirements of the works must be 
supplemented by current from the public mains. 
^Although.it would seem that ^ooal is destined to 
continue "to occupy the premier place as fuel in the 
production of electricity, it does not follow that com¬ 
bustion will alwa 3 rs be carried out in the same wasteful 
manner as it is to-day. A far-^saching development 
\yould be the generation of steam for producing elec¬ 
tricity as a^by-prpduct of the slow destruction of coal 
for Its valuable constituents. So far very little has 
been attempted in this direction, but it would appear 
to offer scope for the dangerous game of prophecy. 

Turning to the question of transmission, the three- 
phase system will, it is safe to assume, hold its own 
a pressures in excess of those now in common use in 
this country, and 60 000 to 70 000 volts is likely to 
be common practice in the early future. 

It IS not suggested that what are sometimes termed 
super-power stations ” ^vith extra-high-tension trans- 
mission will meet the demand for electricity every- 

station situated at &n 
to^ce from a transmission system and 
5"" local requirements will no doubt continue 
ite indundual existence as long as its operating costs 

unsomd.^''^’'^^ interconnection commidahy 

Stiff remain the problems of supply to the 

‘^7.' “0 Uolated'lL. Z 
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ance. Over-insurance in this respect, always to be 
guarded a|fainst, would prove an insuperable handicap 
to a small concern. * ^ 

The cost of tapi^ngi a transmission line, without 
sacrificing its security, to meet a demand of a few 
kilowalfts is often almost prohibitive,, and, a*fortiori, 
to supply individual faAis is generally entirely .so.' 
There is here a very important field for investigation 
since it is imperative that agricullflife should receive 
whatever stimulus may be possible. Apart from the 
necessity of a modicum of home-grown food in case of 
national emergency, it is»essentiftl that we, as an 
industrial country, should coiftinue to recuperate our 
urban stock from men ‘reared in more natural sur¬ 
roundings. 

While referring to distributing systems it would be 
as wellJ:o touch upon the question of their adminis¬ 
tration. It is on the whole desirable that this side 
of the business, which does not ^ noticeably lend 
Itself to centraUzed control, should remain in its present 
hands, whether municipal or company. It is.'^mver- 
thel^, urgent that steps should be taken to secure a 
peato measure o£ uniformity in low-tcn-sion pressurc.s. 
As things are, apparatus in use in one town may be 
itHost ® elsewhere, and this must add appreciably to 

ff®n®^ated and transmitted as 
there is a clear gain 
in distnbuting it qp this or, in the case of re.sidential 
centres, on the single-phase system. Any 
pecial advantages of direct current are in all but a 
few cases offset by the cost of, aiftl lo.sseH.in, tnmst 

ofTaLT' maintcnupco 


needs of the first can in most cases be met until a "’‘'^j^tonanee 

bulk supply becomes available, by oil engines and of without the flexibility 

suction producer-gas engines. Supply to TS, alternating current to cope with* overloa.hii7 i.i 

S to £7"*® <iifficulties. The tendency “'*72* ***' Srowth of suburbs. 

Sout st^if ““dertakings to be established inteSSce 7,! d T ***«rtheless no substttute* for 

to awL^Sdir “ **“ ^ “ “««sary wfw toe '" *! ‘P'*<=‘al instance's. Thus 

I? sanction would be a heavy wL? “ 7 '** *’*'* “dnstrial quarter of a toivn 

tern m the capital expenditure. Thus of the 30 where many direct-current motors have been ins 1 'ilh.Vl 

sents given by the Electricity Commissioners durine wliich would more than Inkncc 

stlornoTto we^" newTn.Z .** 

takings SeldSn 7 m 7*° 7 "oa-statutory under- borne *'* **’*“ connection it should lie 

made®*att^?a:"nS th?cott7f“‘ *’7*’“*^ I^y “a^ea7”''7“ ^ 

to anS SSs“ "" 


Of a local industry or w^ter wh^T W i r 
petrol or paraffin set at a garage or 0 ^/^“ ^ 
of a hardware merchant premises 

from the sale oTefrSntTn^Te^^ ^Te'^ 
profit to berderived from wiring h ^ exiguous 
fittings. A further ^ 

withiheloeaW undeSS c.™"*'* '** “-opsTatiol 
trative and^pSwTT*”* “y) so that adminis- 

any case it is v^XS'^^’to i^®^' I** 
be designed to bJsei^i w * that these plants should 

as consSht a^ndi^'Cr^'^ 
in view of the exDen< 5 fa c i the question, 

only from dusk to dawn in be available 

biffty must be deftms.,! +« instances, and reUa- 


more ffeneral itoo -nt*' -- *«^;«uers come into 

change^; for attenda^e 

as a method of iiX . "" though useful 

very short ^ ^ expenence, become.s lifter a 

a Robot occupation fit onJy for 


™rhrrmiit te“m *t”{ “ 

pump. e by the kerb-side petrol 

oo^”re^hfaig ?“**'*’ todnstrial pro- 

will nudonbtedly be found S rau'** 7 °*'*^ enclave 
One feels alr^^ort sor^ to 

rwhelmingly in fayour of committing 
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' s^cheme.^ high-tension direct - current 

Electrification of the main lines will undoubtedlv 

of tL^'f on tfee transmission schemes 

. of the future, and it is greatly to be hoped that the 
-ailway Companies will now tackle this^probSem in 

Jiastern Railway, if its past record is any criterion 

in this direc- 

^on but for the necessity of waiting for otlier districts 

2 lb°^f Vincent Raven's datum line of 

2 lb. of coal per mat will without doubt be common 
powe^station .practice before the railways axe rTdy 
The electrification of suburban trafiic, where ouitdc 

bXo^dsh f importance, has long pLed 

witmn^a^fo *'’ “loeral transport has bih tried 
^thin a few miles of this hall. Standby losses that 
^ have so much weight in the latter case a^e of greater 
moment than is generally reaUaed in Sprees SS 
^b^ while the flattening out of mamnum speeds 
^ he expected to reduce maintenance costs. 

deS'^r a potential 

melts may be' ‘ He^tg Tritf 

resents an almost limitless field. The possibilities of 

^ct in'^the n“t a 

less tW 33?onn vw ®/‘- ^^^^hurg we find no 

industrial heating load, of 
ch roughly two-thirds are accounted for bv the 
iron sted works, leaving no less than 110 000 kW 
for^vanqus iiidusti3.al uses. 

oofL*!^ haating (whjch ipclades 

Mokmg) has b^ restricted to fairly weIl-to.do people 
Md to somewhat specialize housing schemes *l/is 
m tSis respect that electrfcit? now meets with tte 
enS ih providing economicaUy 

acceptance of its superiority to other heating agents 
^for the education of the pnbUc along Unes*faJiUM 

vtaS ^o Ir* I the debates of some 20 

■ . *° ■whether electricity was even as good 

M lUemmant as gas, and when it was generally assumed 

tho^davr^h f T improved since 

tho^ days but also it is clear that in the design of 

apparatus finahty is a good^way 
ahea<^ of us. That the public is now in a mood to 
respond to culture is shown by the fact that last year 

Z~t:t --try c 

d^rint previous period—greater than 

post-war boom. This increase 

to^tS^s^e“lf domestic.uses, which, unaffected 

to the same degree as industrial supplies by trade 

sSS'efl^? cxpe^tion Tf toh 

staoiiizing effect on output. 

se^.t and Of the supply industry is to fulfil a pubUc 

vS^Sn 1 iBdics.te with what effldency 

birto however important a 

St of^ow ““ ^ P“‘«°”. and the 

Sat tteSr« ® mfless we 

can at the same tune awaken s demand for the product 


The old saying that*" demand creates snpSlv is true 
on y up to the point of normal saturahof If S 

uTr!^ “ode^nctanda^s 

exrc? SO early a stage that a commercial 

SeSe^ttT s'”* ** lahnitive in the 

- the demand. 

philosophy, which left its mark on the 
methods of the last <!fentury, failed to take into account 
among other things, that lack of introspective facuW 
IS common and that inertia is the ruling passion S 
mankind. Man does not intuitively kiLVwhat hi 
wants, save as he is directed Sy a few priiStive 

disinclined to mJke much 
effort to discover his needs beyond the satisfacfirtv 
such impulses, ambition included Ke^Ta* 
mcre^gly large sums spent during the last decSe 

crea^ the demand; and we have a more pointed 
lustration in ^e forward poUcy of some gas^undlr^ 
t^ngs which let out cookers and fires either C or 

gas ^ demand for their 

taon to the demand thus directly created there is a 

suggestion of the ability of 

may be—to electricity, gas or whatever it 

^identVat 1^ I ""T"® requirements. It will be 
evident that the development of electrical heating to 

reliaSlitTn^to ‘^®^^®® ^:he cost and 

reliability of tte apparatus, and this impUes its liire 

supervision and maintenance by the supply authoritv' 

taon in this respect to such apparatus as really fulfils a 
ally need and which consumes an appreciable amount 
of anmgy. other articles will, witt the heirora 

oducative propaganda, find their 
w^ into common use as a matter of course. 

to « + of compassing this excitation would be 

to set aside a portion of any financial surplus to form 
the basis of what might be called a pWshaiW 
scheme with the consumers. Each of the latter would 

®? ®nt of his account with a voucher 

^oportional in value to the amount paid for current 
^® preceding 12 months. These vouchers could be 

c^T/ payment of, scheduled . 

apparatus^ at the showrooms of 
°^J^®;^''<I®rtaking itself, in which the 

next year there would be an increase in consuiition 
of CTOTent and therefore in the profits and also,^with 

*^® of the apparatus 

given to the consumers as their share in this co-operative 
enterprise, and so on. ^ 

^ » -“y important 

part in the process of stimulation. The most suc- 

?^fto a Mgh fixed charge 

^V®^ number of lampholders installed, 

rateable v^ue, floor space, or so many units at a high 
figure, etc.) and a low running charge. The ideal to 
be aimed at is to reduce the latter to negligible propor- 
the same time meeting the standing 
charges of the supply authority and enabling the con¬ 
sumer to anticipate ydthin a sinall margin what his 
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labilities will be. The anUre-pensde is of course Tii V ^ • ’ “ --- 

the consumer will use current more freelv A standing charges , so as to depreciate +Ti« 

of tariffs at the ■Dresent a+a<¥o , ■, choice competitive value of electricitv epr®ciate the 


the^consumer will use current more freely. A choice 

ther^^^ ^ K inculcated and psychology has 

therefore to be taken inito account, can well beSered 
to prospective consumers who press for it. It is no 
onager incumbent on an undertaking to charge on a 
ffat rate_ of so much per unit; 5ut it will OTobably 
be expedient to continue to do so rather than lose 
business, if only for the salce of the consumer who 

rate beTadri^ everything, provided the flat 

rate be made less favourable than those constructed 

qua more scientific basis. This proviso is qSeTeSS 
^fof the consumer chooses the flat rate eiLr 
out of Idiosyncrasy or else because he finds it enables 
him^to evade his share of tiie standing ch4es 

domestic tariffs designed mainly to 
oster the hea.tmg load with its desirable possibility of 
a Sunday peak. The industrial load natuLy reqSri 

nilThere is ilt^eZTt 
1 ,1 of current consumed. There 

tne necessity for a direct reference to economic values 

always the chief care ofXlame 
individual consumer domestic man 

^approximation towards covering standing 
chao^ges such .as may be, allowed in , a domitic til 
would be unsmtable for industry, though 
general principle should be adopM (as ifthrcaT^f 
TOter pow« suppUes) of a fi4i charge Tl^ 2 
possible and a running charge as low as possible * Th» 

cited in fhJf an example from figures recently 
ted in the techmcal Press in connection with a modern 
medium-sized generating station. It was founTtl 
to the load factor from 20 per cent to 40 pS 

cent decreased the fuel cost per unit bv onlv k ^ 

ouW Fo? fi, increased in proportion to the 
r same variation in load factor the 

halved and salaries arid wages per unit’were 

to n from, say, 0-41d 

Snn -tending cl4;s <4 

^culation tC r„« "prcennoad-'^Lb.^, 

^ ^ Charges.. These standing charees- 
refer to the generating station only. If thev be donhwt 

It Show nearly enough for o^ pu^^ at S' 
as a tte undertaking 

rSr”“*'’' “"^idcred to bo «3ttX 

be SsS“olT’- 

be equitable ^ they, are to 

meots the case betw^ru^^f rtSie'T^ 


w -- OU 

competitive value of electricity. 
ca4fX^to+n*g possible to 

principles, which are based' 
+Tit ? principles are, upon a static conception of 
hmp. In reality conditions are foi; ever tSliane-inp- 
^ that a reasonable estiSiate oi net results has to be 

oomprom.?e d: 

necessary. The consumption and •demand at everv 

strikes, locl^ 

onto and foreign complications oc5ur; or the under 
tafong develops, necessitating the* installation of new 

Tbe flat rate usually* quoted for current taken in 
relatively small quantities is more defensible for motive 
C®^ ,than for lighting. If a two-part tSff 
imposed upon each consumer operating one or tWo 
motors intermittently, the resultL avLrrX 
umt would frequently be prohibittye. It^would also 

Sc dSf fb «'e inSlce „? 

that T t^! station makes it probable 

toat the. standing charges would be consideraWy more 

^ covered. It vdU be obvious, how^, 

.Wl *lb“® ^ j^mpromise and must In many, cases- 
involve the undertaking in a loss. . ^ . . 

been smd that commercial supremacy in days 
to come will fall to the nation havinlthe moi effi! 
mentiy exploited resources for the generation of elec^ 
tncity in abundai^e. Let us for the moment ima^e 

S of the .in the omnipotent and omnisdSf 
te of the Utopians. We will assume that the State 

has made a special feature of electricity supply. The 

rulem would desire to foster various todLS^ some 
for the.weaith they would bring to the country others 
fo:^a4vanteges of a social kind. ThVe woS bn no 
bete Instrument to their hand for edmpassing their 
ends than electricity;* ^or electricity pro^SL^tS 
^ost ide^ fleable coupling between the prmie mover, 
of the most efficient kind and the smallest machine • 

P^adSX^ X iUustration of the economic 

paradox that the displacement of the labour of hundreds 

of men may provide work for thousands. It furnisUfes 
tte only practicable means of de-concentrating SSy 
and is the sole hope of any revival of cottfge <!taS- 
manslup. It brings the only prospect of dissipatine 
tee pillar of cloud by day and by night over ourhiSi 
d makes _possibl® cleanliness without drudgery in 
anri^Xteriaf gi'^es an enlargement of inteUeTtual. 

Its instrumentality’in* pro^ 

^ economical transport. In •fehort 

electacity pres®nts tee best material framework ^ 
which to base the old democratic foimula of ".the 
greatest happiness of tee greatest number.” We know 

r rulers 

^ teat any . less perfect substitute would' not 
as-well as we can with reasonable 
luck a-nd courage accomplish it ourselves. But Utopias- 

present to our view some iLd 
of a mirapje towards which to blaze out our oath ' 
knomng that we must depend on our own eXrts 
^-^|>^perat.wite all-who h^ 

^bbmg ofi our angles m tee give-and-take of .:thiW 
and, te may be. . gaMng a: few bruises in teeir sS 
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NORTH-WESTERN CENTRE: CHAIRMAN'S ADDJ^KSS 

By G. A. JuifLiN, Member. 

(Abstract of Address delivered at MANCJinsTrsu. iUh Ni veiftlur, llcf.'j.) 


The electrical industry, in common with other great 
industries, is at present passing through difficult times, 
and no one can predict what the future has in store. 
It is at such times as the^ that the moral fibre of those 
engaged in the industry is tested to its utmost. 

I think it is well that we should realize that our 
Institution has a great responsibility, and that it 
behoves everyone to pull his full weight in order to 
make a speedy recovery possible. How this weight 
is to be applied n»ust of necessity be determined by 
each member Inmself, but I suggest that one way is 
to attend our meetings and to give his knowledge freely. 
It is also incumbent upon those responsible for the 
governing of the Institution to give every facility to 
all members to contribute papers and to enter into 
the discussions. . 

I- am not sure that at present we are worlcing on tlie 
best lines to obtain the resiilts that we wish to obtain,: 
which I take to be the lifting of our industry to the 
highest possible eminence throughout the world. To 
attain thfs position it is necessary to encourage every 
branch of the industry to give its quqjta of knowledge; 
but I am afrffid Iffial our present S 3 rstem is not conducive 
to this condition. .There seems to me to be a tendency 
to set a standard ^hich deters members frora presenting 
papers, because they feel that the subject witli jvhich 
toey^are able to deal is too jnundane to present in the 

form of f, paper, or that it is ifot sufficiently technical 
tck be accepted... 

la order to obtain the best results from an industry 

maker of the plant 
contact. It would therefore appear 
to encourage papers from operating engin^Ws. 

a Motive ‘'o^stantly being introduced as 

a motive power into new.fields, each having .special 

consideitior^n 

the co^truption or the general lay-out of the plant 
mw'fSdS' mstollatiqps with^tlteir 

and +h ^ co-operation between this Institution 

organization should cater ^ 

engineers, and it would ri»r+a* ? - ^ noimng electrical 
should be made to obiS^”'"^^^ 

is 

^so toSe 


sSpeaking from the pniiil cf vit-w o! niaiiiilacturiiir 
there Hcems to lu; fu-i-d ior more ya|i« r.s in . nmn;t;lion 
with actii.'iJ worlirihop pnilih-niM. TIuh .sjcU* uf our 
indu.stry is not stroiij-ly rejMK.sent.nl in Ih,- Inslitutifin 
and 1 arn cojiviiiLvd llwit this I:h } itj ifianliii'. i.nr 
progi-ess very eonsideirnlily. ’ 

It is not possible t<» ot>taiM .siili.sl.tclory nsi,l|s uid.oiit 
considering nil Inch.r.s tliaf: niake |,lu; wlinJe. iMiinfi- 
factnring nu'thoil:-; an;; st» e.Iosely related to ile.sijmine 
that they c:ni hardly be separated if progress is lo 1 j<» 
made. \Miile dosigners interehange views tlirougli flu; 
medium of our luecditigs. tliere is a, grrsd thvd of rt;t it emu- 
regarding .shop inatter.s. 1 hj;-i is very ap|iart-nt when 
comparing the roiniitions in 1lii;s ve'.juu.l in the tuiited 
States with tho.sf* in llit.s <u>initry, 

^ I am firmly of the ojiiniim that a great deal conM 
be done l>y oncmiraging tlu- niemhers to iirejicuf; papers 
dealing with niamifacturing proldems ami slioj* orgaiuza- 
tion. It would certainly bring out the i'act that the 
manufacturing .side oJfers a i>roniising held for flic 
technically trained engineer, which lield does not .seem 
to be fully appreciated tit im;sent. 

l.he statement liiat we cjiii solva- our industrial 
problem only by increasing oulpul has Inmn made so 
often that it is heconhng hackneyed. 1 tio not tliink 
It IS appreciated, however, that this cannot he olitained 
by the efforts of the workmen alone, it can only he 
done by careful organization and elimination of useless 
effort, and this surely i.s tlie work of the engineer, 
whether he be engaged in designing or niamifacturing! 

I believe that it is because this fjict lia.s been rc^cogniyetl 
m the United States that they have i)rogr(;ssetl so fast. 

There are of course many other factors, which cannoi; 
be dealt with here, conducive to the rapid strides of 
electrical engineering in America. Tli«.;re i.s one fa.:tor 
however, wliich i.s very prominent. The rpmslion of 
utility IS the keynote; of all wf>rk. Snper.e.v..(-ll,.ncf is 
not looked for or ctHi.siden-d* to Is; worth i.aving for. 

I wasiminessed by the remarks of an Am.;ri«ui operating 

»*■ svvitchboard over lu-re, to tiu; 
etiect that there wms an unnecessary anioimt of iiickel- 
platmg oil the instninienis ami the board, generally. 

Mejiaid : Jn our country we consider it bad. because 

t »s apt to distract tin* attention of tlie oijerat<ir rinc 
bf tlie lighting. We brieve that the 

It t n prominent thing on the hoard." 

It 18 difficult to decide how far to go in rcgartl to the 

r appearam:e. for there is undoulitedly 

resLnsi^hm^fproduced in gi%>ing the man 

S he wil^t I something in 

iTes ^ take pnde. but I suggest that the mean 

Sat tta pmaice Of thb country 

In comparing electrical development in this country 
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with the ^gress in America, it is" necessary to consider 
the conditions affecting these developments. Natural 
resources m the form of water power have been p^nt 
factors m developing the electrical industry in America 
« with the fact feat very few toSs had a gi 
supply at the time electricity was introduced. In 
ttis coun^, on the other hand, electricity has had 
compete with a highly developed gas industrv 
which naturally retarded its progress. ® 

a labour conditions have 

a great influence on the amount of power used in industry 

iabour is scarce ha^ 
J en forced to adopt means to reduce hand labour to 
the greategit posable extent. 

P’;°gr®ss in respect of the quantity of 
e^t^al plant in this country is behind that of ^er 

I opinion, second to none, 

think that this is reflected in the excellent results 

Saw from our generating 

Generating Plant. 

arJin T manufacturers 

^ to meet the demands in this respect. 
.Sets capable of developing 40 000 kVA at 1 600 rpm 
and 18 760 kVA at 3 000 r.p.m., are in (S^ercTal 
op^tion. and 26 000-kVA units at 3 000 r.p m are 

S 3%oTrthe largest‘unit 
at 3 000 r.p.m. was of 3 760 kVA rating, so that the 

fr^ly remarkable 
breakdowns of turbo generating 
plant manufactured, reported by two of the larJ 
companies showed that in 1921 the total breakdowns 

represented less than 1 per 
cent Recent figures show that this figure is decreasing 
which is a solendid -roQnl-t- __• .-I ... 


Year 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 
d916 

1917 


Total kW 
162 000 
271 000 
269 feOOj 
333 000 
344 000 
662 000 


Wiuoh is a spleoSI awrS.SIlTSo®' consSfiw Vov:S 

w«k is being undertaken a? tte Ze ^ Ball^Ts 

T^pafiir/itnor • 1. . - _ formers were sictiiaJlv _a j _« • .. 


, -IT- —*ww».4AV XX wc UUUSIC 

work IS being undertaken all the time. 

“‘Uyid'Jiil unite, it should be 

m tte Umted States and m Germany than in Great 
^ ^-P-m. There seems to be a 

the units built as a measure 
of me m^ufacturmg capabihties of the country whereas 

t“urLgfuml““ “ 

c ^ report on the^operation of the 60 000-kVA 

douhf m Germany durmg the war leads one^o 

justified. Should 

howevP^ for such large units arise in this country 
however, there is no doubt that it would be met^’ 

have not been able to obtain any definite fisures 

States “hj?"*®*,eenerating plant in the uSted 

kVA opr a ^ approximately 2 milhon 

kVA per annum. In addition a large amonnf nf 

hydro-elecWc plant is installed. Comparatively httle 
hydro-electric work has been done in twl 
owing to lack of demand. Since L Armisi^e howev^ 
considerable progress has been made in this class of 
worl^ orders having been received from the Dominions 

fransformers, and 

^^TheioUowing table shows the total capacity of turbo¬ 
generator plant ordered in each year since 1912: 


Year Total kW 

1918 344 000 

1919 600 000 

1920 736 000 

1921 *146 000 

1922„ 339'iDOO 
1923 406 000 

^ been a ^stinct upward W^cy duting^me^^Zt 

s sz ca-; *:■“'»~ 

TraSisformers. 

Since the Arinistice, rapid strides have been made in 
ansformer design and construction in this countlv 

reqXeLmte Z ^ f voltage, to meet the 

i^^SurorthrcoS 

transformers which have so far been 
bmlt in this country are the 19 600-kVA three-nha^e 
60-cycle transformers for the Barton power s^tion 
of ^e Manchester Corporation, and the 7 800-kVA 
single-phase 26-cycle transformers for the Dalmarnock 
power station of the Glasgow Corporatism ^tter 
size corresponds tp 16 000 kVA at 60 cycltr Bom 
^ese sets of transformers are of the oil-lmmersS 
forced-cooled typp wth oil circulation through external 
coolers provided with water cooling. * 

principal problems in these very large 
units for super-stations is the question of WpS? 
md ]M,ndling on site, which considerations goverfiShe 

hunting size of imi+'O 1 n enn i_-rr AT.,. 


--Ag, umis. xne 19 600-kVA Barton trans- 

were aotuahy Ijurlt and shipped to* the site 
mth the t^sfomers in the tanks and complete with 
Oil, the total weight being 60 tons. 

tonot^thS+S^S^^i, work it is satisfactory 

to note that Bntish manufacturers have already obtained 

orders and dehvered to the Dominions transformL for 

pressures up to 110 000 volts, and it can be coS^nS^ 

Mserted that Bntish transformer makers are ufiw in 

a position to bmld satisfactory transformers for the 

fX ^ ®«®®ess- 

luiiy meet foreign competition. 

development, so far a§ trauformer 
of ® country is concerned, is 4e grSwing 

use of outdoor transformers. These have, of <?ourse^ 
been in use for many years in America, Where conditions 
diner from those in tins country. • • 

It was not until building costs became so high during 
the war penod that the question of 'outdoor substations* 
was senously considered in this country. Such trans- 
mrmer substations are now in operation in Bngland 
m many instances for 22 000 and 33 000 volts, and in 
one case for 66 000 volts. 

The majority of these transformers are connected 
to exto-high-tension underground cables, which are 
led into the transformer through ironclad cable-sealing 
em or tafurcating boxes of weatherproof construction. 

in agricultural districts where a power supply is being 
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Opened up there is also a tendency to place small 
• distribution transformers out of doors, either* mounted 
on poles or on concrete platforms. 

In extra-high-tension transforKiefis for cable testing, 

. three-phase sets up to 300 000 volts have recently been 
built in this country, and single-phase units for insulator 
testing up to 500 000 ;volts. 

• • S-VJflTCHGEAR. 

The increase in output from generating stations has 
necessitated development as regards brealdng capacity 
of oil switches, in order to ensure satisfactory clearing 
of faults on the systenf. Armour-clad designs have 
been adopted for systems up t<5 36 000 volts, individual 
breakers having a rupturing capacity of 1^ million 
kVA. AU connectors are insulated and embedded in 
compound, which results in a very compact design. 

-Ajnerican practice has developed in a different 
direction, the phasgs being completely segregated from 
each other. 

Outdoor switchgear has been developed to correspond 
to the transfosmer development. 

The first station of this type to go into service was 
that at High-street, Manchester. Similar gear is being 
instaUed at other places. The use of pole-mounted switch- 
ge^ is ^so increasing, several schemes being in progress. 
Considerable advance has been made in the detail 
switches, and all this has increased the 
reliabihty in operation. Extensive tests have been 
undertaken in this country and in the United States, 
rim fact that information of this kind is interchanged 
between ^e two Countries is of immense value and 
has^ the .effect of f?,cilitating progress. 


•Industrial Plant. * • 

The greatest progress has undoubtedly been made 
in our stftel-works. RolUng-miJls have been e!ectrifiel 
extensivdy and it is satisfactory to find that in 1921 

electrically driven rolling 
^Us in this country, the largest of these having a 

horse-power. About 300 
of«theae null motors have a normal rating of 300 h n 
intoesting appU?ation of 

at hoingln^e; J!? a'a^oal drive is recognised 
that Si Ss ’’y ti"® fact 

teoiw^^vf b mills installed in 

proved L “'I 

in the United q+a+oo , ® ® "-P- and above 

a mllliS^ltse^*^ rA”r:L^$nr- over 

total horse-pow^ of eler+^r ^ statement gives the 
steel indusity of that^cow employed in the 

total elected as 6 millions, and the 

toum. It is diffiSit to VI? > S roiUion units per 

cult to visuahze such stupendous 


t^gnros, which aio an excellent tc.stiniony to (Isc succcs.sful 
use of electricity. 

Mi.m.nc Work. 

Owing to the (lfi)res.scd stafe of the coal iruln.slry, 
coinparativtdy .small progress has lujcn made as regards 
the in.stallaLion in oillieries of electrical plant, exctipiing 
wituleis. 1 he neeiK for incrc'ased output, from f:l»^ 
pits h«is l>rought the eleclrical winder into nts own, 
and a con.sider.ahle mimher of these have Ixsmi instiUled 
in recent years, hotJi fur altermuling aiul for direct 
current. 

An interesting development in comu'ctkm with 
winders i.s tliiit known as the "S.l*.” st^heme. llrifdly 
thi.s consists of a tarliinedrivingdirect-cnireufgenerator.s 
through gearing, with a llywheel luoimted on the shaft 
of the generators. Hy a .special g.»veraor tln^ spc-fil 
of the turbine is rednoecl when a peak occurs, thus 
allowing tht! flywius*] to yive out its stored energy. 
In connection with the llywlniel used in (ainjunctioti 
with the Uglier .sets, considerable progress has l,»een 
made in design, liy adopting special high-grade 
materials which permit of high periplieral .speeds, it is 
possible to obtain .‘bilfl h.p.-scsamrls of .stonnl energy 
per lb. weight of the wheel. 'I'his ligure shows a high 
degree of efJiciency in the ntili/ation of mat*»rial. 

AIakink Work. 

The use tif elwlricity on board .ship is increasing 
very rapidly. So far it has not Ijeen emjiloyed to 
any extent for propelling matdiinery for Jirilisli ships. 
All intere.sting example of the use of electridtt' for 
auxiliary machinery for marine work is that of an oil 
tanker, lliirly ships have been iH|uipped with electri¬ 
cally operated auxiliaries. 

’I'kaction. 

Coiwidcrable progress 1ms been made in connection 
With the elcctnhcation of railways within Hie Empire. 
Although no main-line electrification has been under¬ 
taken in (Ireat Britain, some of the Dominions have 
taken the leatl in this luspect. In Sou Hi Africa direct 
current at 3000 volts has been adopted, and for .same 
of the Indian Kailways at I 500 volts. 

Rkcknt Dkvj-loi'Ments in tmh D.S.A. a.ni, Canama. 

Tliis year has bemi reinaBomle as regards the demand 
r electrical plant in the United States, ’rurlio- 
geiienitor.s of 02 500 kVA capacity in one machine are 
under construction. The speeil of these- units i.s I 200 
r.p.m. the frciuency being fto cycles, I he weight of 

is over 100 tons, 
gmieraiors having an output of 45 000 
i VA have l.,een m successful operation ft«* about two 
Oneenston jiowtT house of Hn/(hitario 
Imvcr (.ommission. hive such units am at present in 

of 65 (WM V? ‘’•“■'i »»aving a capacity 

T-r.»ii?n ■ are II rider construction for the Niagara 

Lie is KituatCfl on the American 

66 onn vvv ^ having mi output of 

'^1 ’•‘’tor of one of these 

generators i.s built up of lo riiigs. side by side, each 
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weighing 40 000 lb., the diameter being 23 feet. The 
total weight of each machine is over 700 tons. Some 

Company had a capacity 
f 3 /oO k\\, so that in 20 years the size of individual 

XlpmLr""'"^' 

” is receiving a great 
bp?r!,r H and as an'example of what is 

being dene in this connection may be mentioned that 

capacity is being 

instaUed for the pu^^iose of interconnecting the 25- and 
60-cycle systems of the New York Edison Company. 

^ u^nder^coi^t^ction for various power companiel 
S^cl^onous condensers for transmission-line regLtion 

as well as many smaller units. 

“ Mgh-^on transmission work 
-irnif commercial service of the 220 000- 

Sou^h^Pa^"^ °r Southern California Edison, and the 

M^he^t T W- This is the 

qnm! ^ Tet adopted, for commercial work. 

gatharod from the foUowi^fi^ 

Weight of switch with oU 45 tons 

SjK'f <V .■• ^OOOgaUonsperpoIe 

s4®of SnS" 

- » ft. X 6 ft. X 8 in. 
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laxgfilS ^tS^— undertaken on a 

■order for the “ 

as it was found impossibirto L„aww 

steam locomo^ the mmeral traffic 

is wta °i tao™ L™!tnn.^'"'''>P?“‘® “ America 
Two methods ™aXwne 

The first is a svst^ i developed, 

which link up ^ Sis i signalling devices, 

is termed » controlled. Thi^ 

for hydro-electric geT^T plaTte 

stations. The general scLle^s 

can at anv time nn+- t,* ij: • supervisor 

munication with an/stap telephonic com- 

of a spedX de^LS^r »y means 

. If he ^atomatic dial. 

the tdiphone Si ^o. 4 key and 

water, gate openinl“te Th »f 

automaticaHy until brother di^T repeated 

by the supervisor . operation is made 

su;^^ft;;a?Z'e^g*=br^b’" *» «>= 

be the operation of an werto^trto 0 ®*“°?' ““5' 

or any other operation T ^ breaker. 

wanting iaobfrSri^?;L^*t“'?'r * 

over the line receive bv^f “"^“t 

visor's office. ^ a loudspeaker in the snper- 

7^ .Control," , This 

large substations. Briefly * 

is as follows : the operation of this system ; 


For each operation in the substation there is a definite 
numerical code. The signal is transmitted by telephone 
ke]^ which operate relays, and these in turn operate an 
automatic selector ^wctch. Through this the code is 
transmitted to the station and decoded by a similar 
selectcJr^ switch which operates the requir®d relays 
performing any desired operation, such as closing a 
circuit breaker. Having performed the operation, the 
relays signal back to the superrvisOr'the fact that the 
required operation has been performed. Small lamps 
are used for this purpose, hence tlie “ Visual Control.” 
The lamps are covered by? coloured buttons, a red one 
indicating a closed circuit and a wliite one an open 
circuit. The relays ariti selector switches are those 
used for standard automatic telephone work, which 
have been in use for years, so that the system does not 
depend bn new and therefore experimental plant. 

One of the most interesting and, from an operative 
point of view, most important points is that incorrect 
operation is almost impossible, because the whole 
operation is reported back from the substation to tlie 
superwsor. The receiving circuit used, in connection 
with the sender in the supervisor’s office, and the auto¬ 
matic^ sender in the substation, will not under any 
condition respond to any incomplete or distorted code 
The fxamway company in Cleveland (Ohio) operates 
four automatic substations, which are also controlled 
by a supervisor located in the offices of the company. 
The supervisor ha^ full control of all the plant through 
^o pairs of telephone wires, which are part of the 
telephone compg^ny's network. Exhaustive tests were 
made before the system was adopted, in. order to 
deterimne whether the arrangement: would c^use any 

normal operation of the telephone 
entirely satisfactory 
successful and four more 
substations are being equipped with tliis control system 
Through the kindness of the chief engineer of the 

hansferred from one section of the system to another, 

^d It was certainly an object lesson on the efficiency 

rl ^ since the sup^visoj 

TOntrol had been installed they had had less difficulty 

n operating the plant when disturbances occurfed on 

wa^c ^ was adopted. This 

M atoibuted to the fact fhat the operator is detached 

by the disturbance, and 

About 40, equipments to control from 1 to'lS sub- 

ofthJ^e^IreT^S construction. A iffimber 

statics. audible system for water-wheel 

axe in ^ this countiy 

deveSents countries ip electrical 

I W leeway rs gradually being reduced, 

and ! Sly referred to the question of quality 

induft^ wb "S' • ^be electric^ 

cxATia whether in actual manufacturing or in the 

if we in ^ ^ *bis, that 

to aa ^ “ 'I“y to look forwaid 

increased prestige of our industry. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTlTirriON, 


Mr. F. Gill, O.B.E., Past-President, took the chair 
at 6 p.m. , , 

The minutes of tlie Aftnual General Meotinji^ of llie 
31st May, 1923, were taken asfreiid and were coniinnod 
and signed. 

•The Chairman announced the result of the Ixillot tu 
fill the vacancies on the Council [see InalHutUm Notva 
No. 39, page (17) July, 1923], and a vote of thunks was 
passed to the scrutineers of the ballot. 

A list of candidates for election and transfer apiuYJvtHl 
by the Council for ballot was taken as read and was 
ordered to be .suspended in the Hall. 

following list of donors was taken as read and 
the thanks of the meeting were accorded to Ihtnn. 
_Benevolmt ^Fund: F. W. D. Adcock; Anonymous ; 
F. J Baldwin; C. A. Beaton; A. L. Bedford; H. K. 
Blackiston ; E. W. Broadbent; J. E. Calverley ; F. \\' 

Colburn ;' 

F T W. I),mean; 

Smi«i, C, F. F^l^; A. Graham ; J. p. W. arainge ; 

f' •^>^®®nhalgh ; J. C?. Grillin ; W.^IC. 

HmSer ‘ ^ F J" t ‘ Howard ; E. I. 

«urie; The Informal Meetings Com- 

Jackson; W.V,. C. | 

•^1 on, L. G. Jeary; A.*B# Johnstone ; W. H M 
Kelnxanr H^Kitchen; W. E. Lane; F. A. Lawson i 
J. Lmgard ; P. G. Lloyd ; G. A Manuav • F r' tvt t * ■ 
A.* W. Metcalf; J. Mirrev • A T TC ^ ' 

s. R Mullarrl • r A AT I F. Mortnii; 

s\. muiiarcl, C. A, Newell i G. Nicolson • a ' 

Niven; W. H. Parker; A. S Peek • L w l.i i 

W. R^n; A. J. Roberta; rSuieU- C V • 

son;.C. D tofton; J. F. Shipley J. w ^l„rn"r ' 

iro^h^f k,^o. T^' 

Watson ; Centre T^io^.rrrWi.fo.e?: 

October. duriirtb '’**>• i 

, .recipionts.ae ^ pr^nt *1,0 j 

_ 'J^e chair was then vacated bv Mi* F rm « i * , I 

wf ' ■ 

size to which this institutioJ^^^'"^ remembers the .• 
. amd the vast country ^ 

o* p- 
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7T»2nd OI4D1NARY MEEllNG, 1.S OCTOUI-K, l!, 2 a. 

0 

(Held in the liislitutioa Leetme 'i lifutre.) 


i . -I M n "f II'V imiusirv 

o m,.r I '■‘■‘"■"H l'rrai,io„|;, |,es „f 

_ cunr.NC: taken a Jeadnrg part. On hel,ulf of all of the 

nemhtirs I thank Mr. Gill most wai ndv hu all he has 

during ln.s year of uJiiee. Tlltav is^.au- (hin,. 

. should hke specially lo reniind you. l-veryone lo-.<|.'T^ 

> s .seeking peace among tl.e nations, and all sorfs 
of sclieines are liemg devised fur en.snring it. ( >„e of 
1 the chief means of bringing about this result is, I think 
- I the fujcst possdile mtercomnuiniiiation. Nut only do 
i want easy and last travelling between all paik of 
j llu, earth, .so that jieople may see ea«-h other and -a-t 
I to know each other better in tho.se laisy time.s, luit we 

cl commumcatitm with many people, Mr, Gill has 
! jU.mi a gn.ut dind in the way of mconiluendhlg g:;: lil:;:: 

I r.“ followed to Ohluin a mneh more efjideiit 

; inltinational telephonic eoninunncalion. 'llial, 1 am 
I Mire, lias been most valualile work. Mr. G.ill is, as ytm 
know, an expert on all tetepliunic inattm-.s. and I shrinld 
say on every means of electrical eomm.miealion. Know- 

! nf carries much 

xma. with It; hut I think yon will all agree witli me 

I «r<'attT llian knowledge, and 

•iml' h ' ”“*■ ridiring I’rosideut po.sso.sfajs 

and has shown to a great degree, it is for his good 
, .m‘i vic4*s m tins .lirectiou tliat I think we are even more 
j milobled to him tlian for the teehnical work that lie 

I hilr, fTr remember 

pose. that the host thanks of tJie Tiistitnlion bo 

i:;fS ^ 

til,, ITOt ySr. 

Mr. 1,1. B. Atkinkon , II is a vary praat pi,l„ 

Wl I"? .'■‘i*'''"*™' N'>l««,l by 1,;. 

] nhaps I can speak with regard to our retiring (kesidisit 
from oven e oser quarters than Dr. hhrranti has thme. 

there an- many matters on which Mr. 

him .n1 «f iHscussion with 

un and of obtaining mutual help. I can only tell you 

that at eyery .stage lie ha.s given an anioiyit of thought 
and eomseienlious mire and coii.siilerution to oiir interests 
as an Institution that it would he very ditiicnlt to equal, 
and I am q« te sure could not be simpussed. We have 
had as President, as has already been stated, a man of 

uo/tunT^ rip« judgment, but he has 

not made iJecisioiis hastily ^-not until he has .studied 

them ymy closely from every possible angle. A tlionght 
camg into my numi a few ilays ago when I was thinking 
of this the first Institution meeting of the se.ssion. 1 




m 


<• 

do not oknor/ who it was that said “ The hour always 
brings the man,” but I was very much struck, in turning 
over in my mind the names of the Presidents that I 
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-uui, ± was very muen strucjf, in tumi] 

over in my mind the names of the Presidents that x 
have known, to realize how true that statement is— 
that the hour always brings the man. If you study the 
list of recent Presidents I am sure you will agree that 
every one of them has, because of his particular know- 
Wge, because of his particular rctivities, or because 
of his particular powers or abilities, been able to do one 
of two things—either to perform something which at 
that moment was b^dly needed in connection with the 
Institution, or to give some message and help to the 
public with the mutual backing of himself and 
the Institution.^ The retiring President is no exception 
to that rule. Dr. Ferranti has already referred to the 
particular point of interest which strikes me at the 
nfoment. In Mr. Gill we have the consulting engineer 
of a great corporation, who possesses a world-wide 
acceptance as a great expert, and who was able at the 
proper moment to make proposals as to European tele¬ 
phonic communication which could not have been 
made with greater force or ability by anybody else 
and w^ch were made, if I may say so, with greater 
power because he was our President. That strikes me 

as the last example of the point which I have been 
emphasizing, 

put by the President and 

earned with acclamation, 

difficult adequately to thank 
^ been any 

whoT been due to assistance received from those 

I sLSd hof fbe Institution. 

1 shoffid like to particularize to some extent; I owe a 

to^thJ^V-^ dimng the past year to the Past-Presidents. 

tL Council, to 

nr, ^ocal Centre Committees all over 

^ exceedingly efficient staff which the 
“d to Mr. Rowell, the Secretary 
fns^it^on^ ^ “ “to "“0 of tte 

for *° the electrical 

toXt Institution. Due 

^ V ’ *be Institution during the past 

year has been one continuous pleasure altiiouvhit 

““p- P'Whlt:"hrr^;“ “Sts'; 

Stitution year when I spoke to the 

IfTJiflvAK something about ideals of service 

th^ c^n^ ^ ** ^«otion I am more 

(seT^^^lf delivered his Inaugural Address 

■■ "t^St sm: Lrtirhe'as:^”^ 


¥ -- - 

to Dr. Alexander Russell for his interesting a^d instruc¬ 
tive Presidential Address, and that, with his permission, 
tlie Address be printed in the Journal of the Institu¬ 
tion." The duty iP % pleasant one because I have 
known Dr. Alexander Russell for many years, and have 
been .elosely and intimately connected witl^ him in 
many interesting and ihiportapt problems, I have 
realized during all that time his devotion to the science 
of electricity; Ms interest in it^ and* the efforts he has 
made to promote it from various points of view and 
in many directions. It is a pleasuite to me to be jil^le 
to congratulate him at tliis meetijig on sitting in the 
important chair he now occu]*es and to thank him for 
the Address he has given us this evening. There are, 
however, some elements of sadness connected with pro¬ 
posing tMs resolution, because I believe that privilege 
IS usually confeixed on the senior Past-President who 
happens to be at the meeting, and it is not altogether 
pleasant to be reminded liow old one is getting, I was 
very much struck by what Mr. Atlonson said as to the 
man fitting the occasion ; and I suggest to you that on 
this occ^on we have a man who is very well fitted for 
the position he occupies. Electricity has progressed 
years, shall I say, at an enormous rate, 
ihe difficulties accompanying this progress have become 
more ^d more obvious to us all; and I think at the 
same time it has been more and more realized that, 
m order to solve those difficultie.s, in order to help 
forward the advance, in order to accelerate the rate of 

bhat those who are responsible 
for the task should have great powers of mathematical 
aud scieniffic investigation ^nd ample knowledge of 
fbose are the qualifications pf our pre.sent 

to his*Addfes.s 

of the important problem# connected .with 
You have lieai-d. for example, what he ' 
md about cables and tire "immense volhiges thatnihey 
^n now tr^smit. No one has done more thmi he has 

^ * stresses, and so on, that arise 

m the use of these great pressures—and the .same remark 

"f fbe other proble»i.s 

m tne solution as far as it has gone at present • 'md t 

at has now been conferred upon him. and that you 

reaZ resolution 1 have juut 

th^ote of 'Ja ^ privilege to s'oeonci 

acclamation ^ pasa it with 


P"* *° *''= "locting by Mr. F 
Afte^th^^S; “«*amatioii.' 
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A DYNAMIC MODEL OF V VIVTi' Axin i 

A VALVE AND ObCILJ.ATINi; CIRCUIT. 

JL' IL C. Clixickk, MembiT. 

{Papef reM-ive:i OcAi/tf?-, ait,i rru / fu f■ n. wr 

r,uj I.,)..,, 2 I.„ i,,.;,., 


SUMMAKV, 

A mechanical mcnlpl is flc‘|f;vil«*d which nisn-si-nt^; th,. 
action of a 3-elcclrodo vah«; wlicn tr» aii oscillali.n 

circuit. A string moving arouini pulleys, oju* uf whiVh k 
driven by a small motor, ropn .senl.sl)>^ its luf.tiuu tli.-nur.-ni 
through the valve, Tlu^ oscillatorv ulicuit is ivnn setUtd 1 J 
a spring mid a weighted pulley. By a nu ch.tum.if t:o«,.lir,g 
between the spring and a bialut «.ii tlm .Iriviug nu.for ihr 
effect of the mtcrmitt.mt current throngh I'he valve k 
obtained, and the siy>.«5tom exhibits Helf inai»i(ain< d *.scilla- 
^ added on a m-g.itivi' rt Hii t.iuce’• effVxt 

obtained with a centrifugal Iricla .11 governor. 

The model described iu this p.ijH'r was tlm ifsult of 
an attempt to produce a mechaniral system whi.h 
•hoiild demonstrate us clo.sely a.s |)<i.s.sibh. Hn, .n;ti,,ii 



c 




Fm. I. 

of a 8-electrode valve in keeiiiim on mI ..,*..;, • •. • 

continuous osciUation. In ovWnn 'T!"'.!" 

author had in mind the .U.dmn rf\. 
to the desirability of a model le.^o ^ 
of appearance to L electJl^l "■"‘“•"ily 

The model is*inten<lcd to repnt. . .e t, 
the whU-known circuit shoU. hi pin, ' 

TIeie C and L reprc.sent tin* r'-i.- . e* . - » 

rosucctively, o£ tlie ascillati iB rimi'it ’’ t'" 

of power. The irrid r.f u. ^ f* in the .source 

to the ant,de by condenser'o " “ 

by *cS']rSulra‘a‘Vc“^‘'‘'"‘'‘ 

between the anode 'm i ri '"**'i”"t'*nt wiiieli passes 

method o^ exebiur L^nZ"::;*' "' " 

the main inductance Z X 1 

component.* allernating j 

i It .would have been prefcr-ible i 

• « 5 „„ r . ^ B‘ »ome Inspects to i 

- - ^ ■ See Joitruut in>»t 

VoL. 02. • - ! 


I'Silms'n "■'’•■'.■s.'ut l;iB. « 1„„ ,I.e 

1 elv iuduelauce J... made 

.1 isable to .ulhere lo the .sunjder circuit of Fig. l. 

bl .eh ' , '•* (see l-ig. ;{) is (lead* 

; U Ked, and u|>on it is painted a <liag.!i„*i of the cireuit 

H vanous parts of the fatler ln«in.g marke.l uiid.-rneath 
Hie emresp..nding nieehatneal parts. A Ilexilie 
N, ts led roun.l imllevs 1, U. :{. 4. r>, fJ and 7, of whud; 

. and n aiv - lloaliug " and the remainder pivoteil on 

in'iss ft'^'-VTl''^* ’ ‘•‘•“»<*ter and it.s 

; m- UUV r'rr ^»St) rejuvsenls the 

hi t.uu i J. (Jog. 1). i 3 y rmmn-ing or a.iding weights 

be mpiemy is varied. String S, represent^he ^di; 

of th.. an..de emreut. and it.s iimtion. the m.dion nf the 

veelmns timmgh the valve a,id oseillating \:iuA 

it jmsses n]i m front: of tlie valve V. vvho.se aim.ie. grul 



Ido. 2. 


ami fdament are renresentfrl in # i • 

Another sirine S ’ i ^ ptet'e.s of wood. 

« 111.1 u . ^ around fixed ptillevu 

S and 0. ,mn.s the cent res of pullevs H -o..t n 
ronrl<*tis;..i*" “ 1'"'*'.)” a ami 0. 1 Jni 

ct'lt und aHud;SrZiuB‘s!‘:ft Ji’"';'; “Z, 

m.ni n,,sl at the vah'e, snrine (' >in.i .>«.. sL 
Mill hvv to oscillate The d r . . . r ^ 

A tootJied wlieel on the shaft of pulby f « 

m rifugal governor of the gramoiUmf tyl Th 

1’ i*n .spring^ (*' eomlenser r 
pulley und through the basebL^ 

i) 
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it is a'ttacned to the governor.** This thread forms 
the " coupling ” between the grid and the oscillating 
circuit, and this coupling is varied by sliding P along C. 
Matters are arranged so that a downward motion of 
C, i.e. a counter-clockwise rotation of M, draws the 
brake off the governor and increases the speed of string 
Si. The actual grid is represented by a sliding metal 
^crip, G, which is perforated and attached by thread H 
to spring" C. A downward motion of C draws G to the 
right and uncovers a series of white spots and plus 
signs, thus representing the grid as " open,” or positively 
charged. 

^ Further, an upward motion of C uncovers a series of 
minus sign^, shp^ying negative electrification. 

The action of the model, in mechanical terms, is as 
follows;— 

*7 

Upon the motor being started suddenly, string Si 
commences to move. Mass M cannot, however, start 
instantly. Its lag causes spring C to be drawn down¬ 
wards, displacing pulleys 3 and 6 to left and right respec¬ 
tively. This action applies an accelerating torque 



(2) A high-frequency motion passes tlirough almost 
^entirely bS^ means of spring C, that is, a high-frequency 
current passes through the condenser only. 

(3) Slowly reducing ^he frequency until the motions 

of spring and mass are equal, demonstrates “ resonance.” 
A small motion of the hand produces ^ large Kiotion of 
tile spring and mass. ^ 

It is very interesting, in this last case, to note how 
much tension has to be put' upon T;l{e string. This is 
an excellent illustration of the fact that the impedance 
of a parallel combination of inductance and cajjacity 
is very high at the resonant frequency, if the resist¬ 
ance be low. If JO, G and be the three constants, 
then the impedance at the resonant frequency is closely 
equal to LJ{CR) ohms, and the combination acts as a 
resistance having this value. 

It is seen also that the phases of the currents caiTituI 
by condenser and coil are nearly in quadrature with 
their resultant (the external current). This is illus¬ 
trated by the model, in which careful observation 
shows that the maximum velocity (jf the string through 
the valve (maximum anode current) -occurs at the 
zero of oscillation velocity (or main oscillating current). 

Many illustrations in the mechanical field can be 
given as analogues of the " negative resistance ” pro¬ 
perty of a coupled 3-electrodc valve. 'I'lic author 
ventures to add one further illustration, noticed wlum 


Fig. 3. 

to M, and also increases the speed of string Si to a 
m^imum, by releasing the governor brake. During 
this time M gains speed, and E tetums towards the 
centre. When E reaches the centre, however, mass M 
has a greater peripheral speed than pulley 1, whose 
spe^ has been further lessened by the upward motion 
of E. Consequently E ^overshoots the central point 
and, m so domg, appUes the brake to a maximum 
extent and stops pulley 1 altogether. C then returns 
to the centre, agam starting pulley 1, and the operation 
IS repeated, i.e. continuous oscillation is kept up The 

pulley ^ 

exhibits an oscillatory motion superposed on a uni¬ 
directional one. It is unnecessary to repeat the descrip- 
tmn of the process as applied to the actual electricM 

By releasing a set screw holding pulley 1 to its shaft 

as 

low-frequency motion oscillates 
p Uey 4 but spnng C is not appreciably stressed This 
represents the passage of a low-frequency current 
through the inductance only ^ ^ current 



Fig. 4. 

constructing the model described. This is provided 
by the well-known friction-governor mechanism. In 
Fig. 4 is a diagrammatic view of such a governor, r* Wllbn 
m rotation, the disc D is drawn along the shaft towards 
the left hand. If it touches a stop S, a coftstant 
speed of rotation is reached because a small increase 
of speed greatly increases- the friction and a small 
decrease greatly decreases the friction. This results 
m d3mamic stability. 

if right-hand side and move 

It slowly towards the disc until it lightly touches.- The 
effect is now opposite to the above. The slight friction 

SSfses centrifugal force -and 

cumulative action 

wlnch^stops the governor. In fact the actior is almost: 

then in 

^?t^s r/ ^^'^,^^'^strates negative resistmice. 

In concision, the author desires to thank the British 
Thomson-Houston Co. for laboratory fates uS 
m prepays the modal, also Mr. W. lorbes Syd ^ 

. L. A. Barry for valuable suggestions and help. 
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Discussion before the Wireee.ss Section, 21 NovKjiimR. liL'.'i 

Mr. G. G. Blake : As the inventor of a valve model 
exhibited before the Wireless Society of London on 
22nd November, 192^ and flow used for instructional 
purposes in the Royal Air Force, I have been particularly 
interested in th# «,uttor’s most ingenious model. 1 
tlunk that the two models may stand in most friendly 
relation one with tile other. While the author's shows 
the production of oscillations by a valve, and is a 
dynamical model, mine«fehows the effect of incoming 
oscillations upon the grid of A receiving valve and its 
plate current, and is a mechanical model, giving actual 







Fig. a. 


to me to be the complement ot the otlier. The author', 
d^amj^ representation of inductance is ve?y n^i! 

^ ^ particularry ZZl 

as toe reduction of resistance in the osciUatino- 

Tme ^t““Th ^ 

dvn^S addition, the " neutro- 

^ prmciple might also be illustr^ed by his model 
As most member^ wiU rememhf-r 

fet em^oyed By Round in uTms 

Be showed a condense: connected to th^e ^to i^tivo 


pnolLd .uni X. Aiiolher nieth.Hl of illuslratinti th,. 
neutrody.io pnmi,,Ic. wuul.l to ,u.«aiive the til - t 
of the couphuK lhf,.i„| K,,,, .. 

rfttuR.. dr":,',r 

can i.c vmicd bv tin. uotomi„„,r,,;\!. 

imtcnlml winch can 1„, r,.„„l,„c,l l,v .1,' Lis a ,c 1 . 

(3) 1 lie plate voltage, which t an l.e\*riv<l l*v the H T 
Battery-. II; and (4, tla-o«.il|ati„„s* ;;,uL ' tl e 
mconnuK waves i„ the a,-rial rirrait, Vl. w c hvaL 
the ktuI pol,,„„al. Thar,, is also a .nilliaamadar j/ 

* a sLnL'v '■ ”'>■ kli 

iuouci. aV .spring, V. LS enipjoyed to reni- 4 .«M.o t i. . 

IharL,'"™'mt-A" .I'ia'.'r"'"’ allaci,.,,! 

oitho v-luL , ; 

>« '-i WiiJf. on which the uritl 
wti > aro mtliealerl, Jt is provitled with a poi.,l<.r J* 
Minch indicale.s the correct pttsiUon i,j which the L.j-i.l’ 
potential disc ... ba ,,Ul to n, uasaal viri.; ,s 

A“l!hAA,L’’'*ri'LT''““ ^ "•••<p.-< l lo tla.'lilamaat 

V hlaineiit voltage is varied hv inor,. 

or less conipre.ssioii oit the lower end of the sprinu 
and the voltages are i„,iiaal„l on a scala T|,a’,a.n 

nLeAh-df oLr' 'Be comprassion of ilw 

upper half ol the spring, and the voltages are indiculed 
hpon a plato-voliagc *ala, A i,n,rll,La - i s ai' 
provided on which the valm« ,„a,„ , ,Lk ."t 

■read m nulliampcras. Tl.„ valaa., !„ U.e scal.L. S ,l e 
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./UiPliate 








I-'IG. B. 


showed an elebtrLkLetic mettX^ b^° 

tte capacity between grid *>^fnding out 

ftazeltine to a paper beSe 

showed a circ4 to ^ America 

capacity of t^* ^ ™‘=™al 

“apling. and termed iAtoe Pl»se capacity 

A second valve, V, miffht ®^^^odyne ’ circuit, 
the author’s model as Lbrn /coupled to valve V of 

the capacity, -®P-®«ent 

Internal capacity of the valve to the 

IBen be nentraUzed by the Edition to a“«on'd 

* No. 28413/1913 * second elastic 

• * t No. 8920/1913, 


scales are easily intert-liungc d.ll. *f L. * 

the movcMuents ^ 1 T' by 

passes -etal ...1 R. whii 

coupled to the irrirl ^ Mit r * *s 

slipping contact •! I ii *’** ' **** adjn.stablc 

it "f ''is- iBtongl, whi, 1. 

•«Aw SfLfrrAei ““■“Vc 

ment to tlm ,«,>t ""'•■'m 

.cccntric IS providi'a in „nl,.r t„ d, 
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strate the effect of alterations in amplitude. Two painted 
arrows (red and white) at the top of the rod indicate 
the phase. All movements of the grid disc above zero 
on the grid potentialscale represent positive grid 
potential, and those below zero, negative potential. 
Referring again to Fig. B (which is reproduced from 
rpy paper before the London "V^ireless Society) the 
effect of iteration of any of the factors (1), (2) and (3) 
in the valve circuit can be shown on the plate current, 
both with the aerial quiescent or when influenced by 
incoming oscillations, and the action of the valve can 
be observed when used for amplifying or when recti- 



f 3 ^ng, at different points on the characteristic curve 
of the valve. The ampliflcation factor also can be 
demonstrated. Three volts positive on the grid of, the 
valve when the plate voltage is 33 and the filament 
voltage 3-6, brings us to the top of the characteristic 
curve, and gives a reading of 1-6 mA. With the grid ' 
of the valve at zero, an increase of 21 volts on the 
plate voltage, making it 64 volts, gives us (when employ¬ 
ing the same filament voltage) the same reading (1*6 mA). 
By_ dividing the former into the latter we get 7 as the 
amplification factor. When considering the action of 
themodel it is useful to note that an increase of filament 
voltage increases the density of the spring coils and 


makes it ^impossible for the negative, phase of the 
oscillations to affect the grid-potential disc. This can 
be likened to an increase of electrons from the filament 
of a valve, when its t^perature is increased, creating 
a space charge. 

Mr. L. B. Turner: The author’s< model**is very 
ingenious and complete, but I rquestion whether any 
such model can really assist in explaining the oscillating 
triode. When (as here) a mocfel fSiflst be more com¬ 
plicated than can be grasped by the eye, mathematical 
analysis must be resorted to; and since one set of 
mathematical symbols is {fs ^ood 'hs another, I prefer 
to deal with the actual quantities instead of others 
representing them, however close may be the analogy. 

Professor C. F. Jenkin {communicated) : The device 
of a massive wheel instead of loads on the string' is 
ingenious and allows the direct current to flow. The 
use of a motor to keep things going is a step ahead. 
My only criticism is that the condenser and coil Cj, I.^, 
do not appear to be represented in the model, but 1 
am not sufficiently familiar with tlie circuit shown in 
Fig. 1 to know if this omission is of any significance. 

Mr. R. C. Clinker (?« reply) : I ani much obliged 
to Mr. Blake for his suggestion as to tlie “ noutrodyne ” 
addition. His suggested arrangement, it is true, would 
enable the action of the neutrodyne in preventing 
oscillation to be clearly shown, I feel, however, that 
a model should be* as simple as possible. 

With regard tOsMr. Turner's remarks, I think that 
whether or not one desires to have^ model of an electrical 
action depends upon whether one wishes to get a physical 
grasp of the action, or is content td employ.the mathe¬ 
matical machine only. Those students -(and .there, are 
many)-to whom a matliematical demonstration does not 
appeal as being an explanation, invariably endeavour 
to form a mental picture cjj what is going on. To such, 
a model is an invaluable help, so long as the "inalogy i.s 
not overstrained. In the case under discussion, whj^iru 
we substitute a mechanical mass for an inductajice 
coil, and a spring for a condenser, the analogy is so close 
as to make it seem that we are dealing with the same 
fundamentals in the two cases—electrical and mechani¬ 
cal. It is frequently difficult for a student to grasp the 
principle of the so-called " stopper " or " rejSetor ” 
circuit consisting of an inductance and capacity in 
parallel. The statement that its impedance at resonant 
frequency reaches a maximum of LI{CIt) ohms does 
not give him an explanation, A few minnjtcs’ .handling 
of such a model, however, when he can lactiiairy feel 
the resistance offered to the hand by the string "at one 
parbculto frequency, and observe the relative phases of 
the motions, impresses the principle on* his mind with 

a clearness that no mathematical demonstration can 
give. 


DISCUSSION ON “DIRECTIONAL WIRELESS TELEGRARMY IN AIRCRAgJ." RJ) 


DISCUSSION ON 

DIRECTIOfjA*L WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN AIRCRAFI'.” * 


Dr. R. L. Smith-Rose {^ommunicated) ; All those 
who have had any eKperieiice with the operation of 
wireless direction-finding on stations will not env'y the 
author his work t)f*mafeing this art sufficiently reliable 
^d accurate for ^aerial navigation. The difficulties 
inherent in direction-finding stations are by no means 
few when the latter*are on & good site on land, and are 
all greatly magnified in an aeroplane in flight. Apart 
from the actual operational diJficulties of taking steady 
readings, the local errors due to the machine itself must 
be investigated and corrected. As is shown in the 
paper, it is not always sufficient to calibrate the machine 
on the ground or sea when the direction-finding set is 
required for use in the air. The effect of the metal 
work and wires contained in the macliine offers a problem 
similar to that provided by tlie effect of a ship and 


s..voraI errm- cnrvvs „.v«, in ||,„ I must 

niy < iSMitisfact.K.11 at ll„, ,.vi,l,m, o su,.|««nl tn ihovv 

Iha c intif!.. 1,1 ,,IK,.limit,,I ..„„r fr,„„ , 1 ^- f„ 

]-iK. JlK „ms,i,i„„i .lilt,.,,.,,,.,. j„ I,*;, 

tlic-rc «ivc„ is alKiKl (1 ,|,.k„.,.s, y.-l a ,,|„„t 

e fUigrt-fs ,it Tiiulclav, an,l a l,:ita|.. l,aliK.. „r "I ,|e«r,...s 

shown Ml hig. I-t, ... anoth.-r .-aiisf Th,, 

etlcot of ho,„li„.. all ladal joints in tlw nnwliii,,. ti. 
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Tablk a. 

Variafions in Apparent Bearing of Poldht, (\ = 2-S km" spark ") at the OOKI and -im •/'. • ■ 

: March l^l-March Vear 


Observing station 


Bristol .. 
Newcastle 
Peterborough 
T^diuj^ton 


True Waring 


230^0 

206-6 

232*7 

2i7-9. 


t ili'H-rvyil lit'iiringt 


At ()U«n 


At lil.'io 


Nunibi'r c»f 
readings 


146 

366 

224 

296 


Vari.itiitim in 
bi’uriiig 

N'iiimIii'I' tif 

r*itiUiigi 

Viiriiitlciii>s iu 
lirarittg 

1-8 

166 

dfgi. 

26-0* 

6-2 

172 

32-6 

4-0 

' 108 

22-0 

3-7 

190 

38*3 
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connected with the atmosphere, is very limited. The 
most striking thing about this part of the paper is that 
the author does not appear to have encountered the 
class of error generally termed " night effect.” and his 
curves show a complete absence of this error, which 
all other experience has shown to be very much greater 
in magnitude than the errors in the daytime. For 
iflstance,^ the curves in Figs. 14 Co 16 all show their 
largest error at from one to two hours after midday, 
and thus in dayhght, although the times of observation 
extend in each case<-from several hours before sunrise 
until several hours after sunset.^ In connection with 
^ese curves I should like to ask the author at what 
intervals the observations, as represented by these 
curves, were taken. To study the variations in detail, 
it^s important that observations of bearings should be 
taken regularly at 5- or 10-minute intervals. In 
Fig. 14, for example, the observations appear to extend 
from 0100 until 2100, but a great deal of recent experi- 


m 

are not necessarily of frequent occurrence. In Table B 
the results of one year’s observations of the bearings of 
various spark transmitting stations at three receiving 
stations are shown fti ♦he form of percentages. 

From this table it will be seen that although there 
is a small number of day readings witl; an error greater 
than 2°, the proportion of these f)f the total is so small 
as to be practically negligible for many applications of 
direction-finding. The proportion readings with a 
day error greater than 5° is entirely negligible. The 
errors are seen to be much more* common at night, 
although in this case errors greater than 20° are extremely 
rare. I can support to sonft extent the conclusion 
reached by the author “that the variations are gtri^n 
when the transmission is in a N—S direction, but the 
evidence is somewhat conflicting and needs more con¬ 
firmation. For example, the bearings of Paris [(FL), 
spark, 2*6 km], observed at Tedding[ton-at night over 
a period of one year, show a total,variation of 6*3“ ; 


Table B. 

Percentage Differences of Observed Bearings from the Mean Observed- Bearings of Various " Spark ” Transmitting 

Stations, taken over the Year March l%2l~March 1922. * 


r- 

Day readings 

Night readings 

Observing station 

Total 
number of 
observations 

Percentage of readings with 
error greater than 

Total 
number of 

Percentage of readings with error greater than 
n 


2* 

n 

observations 

2* 

6* 

10* 

• 

20“ 

Bristol 

2 514 

per cent 

1-9 

per cent 
0-08 

3 968 

per cent 

21-5 

per cent 

7-6 

per cent 

2-2 * 

• 

per cent 

•0-4 • 

Newcastle.. 

4 749 

2«7 

0-2 

6 16SP 

27-8 

7-3 

• 

1-3 

o4 

Teddington 

3 786 

2-9 

0-08 

4 192 

30-3 

« • 

7-9 

1-5 

. • 

. 0-1 

• 


ence in connection with 24-hour watches has shown 
that it is seldom that any transmitting station (except 
by specif arrangement) works continuously for such a 
period without intervals of from one to several hours, 
during which much valuable information as to the 
variations may be lost. ^During the past three years 
I have, under the direction of the Radio Research 
Board, collected many thousands of observations on 
the variations of the bearings of some 40 fixed trans¬ 
mitting stations. To illustrate the relative magnitude 
of the variations commonly experienced in this country 
both by day and by night, a summary of the readings 
taken on the spark transmission of Poldhu, a station 
evidentiy much used by the author, at 0930 and 2130 
respectively for the year 1921, is given in Table A. 
The readings were all taken on Robinson direction¬ 
finding sets on comparatively good sites on land.' 

Many similar examples can be given from the large 
mass bf results, the collation of which is now being 
earned out. It should also be emphasized that the 
figures given in the table represent the extreme variations 
m the bearings expeii^ced over a period of one year 
m the course of daily ^observation, and such variations 


whereas those observed on Paris [(UFP), continuous 
wave, 2*4 km], a station in close proximity 4;o BL, 
show a variation of 22-3° during the same periods. 
The permanent error of the mean observed bearing in 
each case is negligible, while the variations in the day¬ 
time are of the same ordpr (7°) in each case. The 
difference may be in some way connected with the 
change from damped to undamped waves, but the 
cause is by no means obvious. The theory adyS-nced 
by the author is, of course, applicable only to daylight 
variations since it requires an ionization gradient in 
the lower atmosphere. With the exact, data that.are 
now being compiled on this subject, it will shortly be 
possible to examine quantitatively both this,and othe» 
theories that have been advanced to explain the 
various phenomena which are encountered when the 
radio direction-finder is employed to study the pro¬ 
pagation of electromagnetic waves over the earth’s 
surface. 

FUght-Lieutenant C. K. Chandler {in reply) : Dr. 
Smith-Rose objects to the evidence showing the change in 
quadrantal error from day to day and considers that it is 
probably due to the daily variation in bearing. It is 
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to one of the harmonics in the heavilv dfat 
radiated from the Miltr^ .L?- "^ave 

current in the metal-work will induce oscillating 
at hartnonic frequency in the D W aerial 
cause an error in the bearing It muS beT 
m mmd that the station at.MilL Jsrspark stn^® 
havmg a power of 2 kW and was onlv 
from tile rec^eiving aircraft. ^ away 

In connection with the daily variation in k • 
of wn^less transmitting stations ^earmg 

the paper to be of theZ^^f 


” the pjper-give aa 
enttJ «iaximum variations likely to be Lneri- 

requir^eirte^ftw”^*'* ^ above statement. The 
and attended to 

requirements menti^M byX S 

considered. Further the^oh. ®““th-Rose being duly 

e^gedin orderto 7Z dT^ 

frequent tlian ca^ g^LaSrb. - “a “S’* 

quent readings wofjd ^ ubtaed. More fre- 

better, but wwe unavailable SSS®® have been much 
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this magnitude •b'l 170 a -u ^ iio variations of 
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=“^..- 3 SEi 3«£5 

but thesr^® exceptionally large variations were found' 
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th^tto'S^l*” “tatement by Dr. Smith-Rose 
nat tile theory put forward in the paper requires an 
ionization gradient in the lower atmosphere the^tC 

? prSuS'L'^tte*“'’ gradient 

ioni^tion in the low “ata^^e'^woMdte^^ecS 
to cS.nSthf^aTo'^^”'^' “ 
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INSTITUTION NOTES. 


Annual Dinn&, 

1 

The Annual Dinner of the Institution will be held on 
Thursday, 21st February, 1924, at the Hotel Cecil, 
at 7 p.m, for 7.30." Full particulars will shortly be 
circulated. 

Associa'Se MeQibersliip Examination Results: ^ 
October 1923. 

Passed. 

Peasgood, F. 

Pidcock, E. E. 

Rostron, H. M. 

Sayers, A. J. 

Shaw, C. M. 

Short, 0. W. 

Smith, H. F. 

Stinchcomb, E. A. 

Tetley, A. C. 

West. F. W. J. 

Wolfe, S. S. 


Andress, P. 

Bailey, G. S. 
Barrett, H. E. 
Bellamy-Law, J. W. 
Boyland, H. J. 
Clinton, J. S. 
Davies, J. 

Galliard, J. D. 
Godden, L. J. 
Hunter, C. M. 
Peakin, C. J. W. 


Passed Part I only. 

Brakenridge, W. D. Morley, E. W. L. 

Weir, H. 


Passed Part II only. 

Buchanan, G. M. King, F. R. 

George, J. C. - O’Meara, E, 

Officers of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 

Passed. 

Anstiuther, 2nd Lieut. A, Malcolm, 2nd Lieut. G. 

M. Marsh, 2hd Lieut. J. E. 

Bickford, 2nd Lieut. E. N, Miller, 2nd Lieut. C. F. W. 
Cobb, 2nd Lieut. E. H. W. Pain, 2nd Lieut. R. S. 
Conlay, 2nd lieut. R. A. Paten, 2nd Lieut. L. A. B. 

Curry, 2nd Lieut. W. J.'' Perowne, 2nd Lieut. L. E. 

Drewe, 2nd Lieut. P. J. L. C. M. 

Floj^er, 2nd Lieut. M. du Stainer, 2nd Lieut, C, G. 

B. Stoney, 2nd Lieut. R. F. E. 

Francis, 2nd Lieut. H. S. Toogood, 2nd Lieut. A. F. 
Hayden, Lieut. A. B. Whitman, 2nd Lieut. B. E, 
Heard, 2nd Lieut. H. T. Wilbraham, 2nd Lieut. R. 
Hill, 2nd Ligut. A. J. R, G. V. 

Jenkins, 2nd Lieut. J. V. Young, 2nd Lieut. G. A. D. 

International Conference on Large Electricity 
Supply Systems. 

The Secretary has received the following account of 
the proceedings at the above Conference from Mr. W. B. 


Woodhouse, who attended it as the senior delegate , of 
the Institution 

The second International Conferwice on this subject 
was held at Paris on the, 26th ISlpvember, 1923, and 
following days under the auepices of the Union des 
Syndicats de I’Electricitd. Representatives of the 
following nations were present 

• • 

Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Den¬ 
mark, France, Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, Russia, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and United 
States of America. 

The official representatives of the Institution were 
Messrs. W. B. Woodhouse (senior delegate), P. V. Huntei', 
C.B.E., and E. B. Wedmore. Otlier British engineers 
were .present, including Mr. A. Page who represented 
the Electricity Commission. 

A large number of Reports were presented and 
discussed dealing with problems in connection with the 
generation of electricity, tlie construction and operation 
of transmission systems, and with statutory regulations 
for securing the'Safety of the public and continuity of 
supply. * • 

The British delegates presented tliree Reports t-t 

(1) #.Summary of Recent Researches in Great I'iritaiu 

relating to overhead lane Material and Con¬ 
struction, by Mbssrs. E. B, Wedmore and W. B. 

Woodhouse. 

(2) Summary of Researches on the Heating of Lhined 

Cables, by Messrs. P. V. Hunter and IC ,B. 

Wedmore, 

(3) Report on the Earthing of the Neutral .t’ointo of 

High-Voltage Systems, by Mr. j. R. Beard. 

• 

The reports and discussion covered a vesry wide lielfl, 
and there is little doubt that the discussion (if these 
subjects by so representative an international body will 
be most beneficial in promoting general agreement ns 
to methods to be adopted and in standtirdizalHon of 
practice. " ”, 

The Conference, as in the case of the first Conference 
held in 1921, was followed by a ineetiyg of the Inter¬ 
national Electrotechnical Conuuission, and the * har¬ 
monious working of these two bodies will, no doubt, l,je 
very beneficial. * 

During the Conference a number of the foreign 
engineers were presented to M. Millcrand, I’resident of the 
French Republic, among them being M<wsrs. Hunter. 
Borlase Matthews, Page, Wedmore and Woodhotisc. 

W. B. W. 
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Vi?h^^SP™iAL^^™r|nc^^^^ THe'^KF SLIIDING SURFACES, 

^ bee,x^ic currents passino^acrS gg^SRSP^ 

% H..Monteaci:e Barlow, B.Sc.(Eng.), Ph.D* Student 

{Paper first received 27/A August, 1923, and in final form ^ftnH r 

SUMMARV ' ' 22nd January, im.) 
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from the one surface to the other. A single-point 
coherer has no practical existence; it is really a coherer 
of many contacts, and consequently there must be 
air spaces at the junction7 some partly and some wholly 
enclosed; The passage of electricity between two 
electrodes separated by a gaseous dielectric differs from 
ordinary metallic conduction, inasmuch as both positive 
and negative ions normally participate. But the nature 
of the discharge seems to be influenced to some extent 
by the dimensions of the gap. 

After a careful study of the numerous researches on 
exceedingly short sparks we are of opinion that the 
balance of ^vid^ 9 .e is unquestionably in favour of very 
thin films of gas having an abnormally high conductivity. 

As far as we are aware, no experiments have yet been 
made with high-frequency alternating fields. Some 
interesting results might be obtained in this direction. 
The fact that thin films of gas are not good insulators 
must be recognized if we are to construct an 3 rthing like 
a complete theory of imperfect contact phenomena. 

Description of Apparatus. 

The apparatus was primarily designed to measure 
the variation in the normal pressure at a sliding contact 
when ca3r5dng a current. 

A few preliminary experiments on the force required 
to separate a copper disc and a piece of lithographic 
stone having a potential difference between them, had 
made it abundantly clear that consistent results could 
be obtained only when the surfaces were sliding over one 
another. However carefully the contact was made, no 
two positions of the disc on the stone were sufficiently 
alike to render definite the force exerted across the 
interface. But by measuring the variation in the friction 
forces betvveen the two parts this difficulty is completely 
overcome, since with suitable damping arrangements 
the relative disposition of the surfaces in all positions 
is obviously averaged. With a knowledge of the co¬ 
efficient of friction the change in the pressure between 
the surfaces may be deduced, provided, of course, that 
the current produces no other effect. 

Experience having sho^vn that the most intimate 
contact was obtained by grinding, it was clearly desirable 
that the relative position of the surfaces during this 
operation should be the^same as that during the test. 
Two different arrangements were employed, which we 
shall distinguish as the " Torsion " and " Steelyard ” 
apparatus. 

Torsion apparatus .arrangement is shown in 
Ergs. 1 and 2. The sliding parts consisted of two 
concentec flat rings, (2) and (8), the upper one being 
attached to a torsion wire (13) and the lower one 
supported qp a horizontal table rotated by a motor. 
The twisting force due to the friction at their contact 
was measured by revolving the torsion head (24) until 
the^top ring was brought back to its position when 
freely suspended. 

In view of tlie fact established by those who have 
investigated coherer action, that the coherence is 
en^ousty influenced by the degree of oxidation of the 
parades of metal employed, arrangements were made 

^ surfaces with a non-oxidizing 
atmosphere. This was done by enclosing the activf 


parts in a 'gas chamber (10) having an oil seal (3) to 
allow relative motion. All the parts attached to the 
lower end of the torston^wire were made of aluminium 
to make the initial pressure between the surfaces as 
small as possible and to eliminate stray magneti^action. 
The current was led to thep upper contact ring througli 
a mercury trough (15), wliich offered no restraint to 
twisting but merely provided additi^i]^! damping. 

The lower end of the torsion wire which was of silver 
steel had a cross-piece (20) fixed to*it, and this could 
move in a vertical slot cutjn the aluminium i*od (12). 


Sectional 

elevation 

(Front) 



Scale of iiiclies \ 

F;g. 1,—^I'orsion apparatus. 

Any change in length of the torsion wire due to twistinja 
or temperature variations was thus automaticalh 
compensated for. 

Heavy damping was provided by two aluminium 
arms carrying vanes (22) projecting from the cover oJ 
the gas chamber (10) and dipping into another circular 
tarough (23) containing thick oil. Lead weights in the 
form of rings (31) with a parallel-sided ^ot, cut from 
themner to the outer diameter, were placed in the hollow 
ot t^ gas-chamber cover so that they exerted pressure 
directly on the contact surface. 



THE ^FRICTION BETWEEN 



entiiSv^T^n of the apparatus as a'whole were 

r^o^; could’t'’Si|'ST; 

rings. *"*»'(*«) W tile imer diameter of the contact 

Two diSerent sites of torsion wims ha<i'to be employed 
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assumed a uniform matte 


Pront 

elevation 


paste until the surfaces 
appearance. 

Witt s»p"°al? “ -sal” 

S ^ distilled water 

biisi f^itotftt*?“ “ 

{’7\ A Ur. J ^ ^ minutes to remove dust particle 




Side 

elevation 



Fig. 2.i^Torsion appatatus. 


,to cover the required range of torque. Both were 

diam^f ^ length, but one was inch 

diameter and the other ^ inch diameter, and they had 

' 400 gramme-cm per raia^ and 
"a '7 ^ per radian, respectively. 

' m prepared as follows :— 

and 01 ? ^ together in position with flour emery 

4? cashed witt 

(3) G^ding r^eat^ fine carborundum 


“iiSnf srs we“%:;tsvtb 

brfore preceding 

is describe^wh^^^Sg ^ 

^LTl S-- bc^een tt^! 

^elyard apparatus,—Th.^ difficulty in obtaining 

ttttT?^-“ ‘be form of a ring sntaSfS? 
estmg m the torsion apparatus made it necessary to 
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construct some other arrangement better adapted to 
such materials. 

The mechanism constructed by Mr. Beauchamp Tower 
for determining the coefiacient of friction of a lubricated 
journal bearing* suggested the lines on which this 
design was built up (Figs. 3 and 4). 

The semi-conducting cylinder (1) C/as mounted on a 
metal shaff (2) and was rotated in a horizontal plkne by 
a motor operating through a reduction gear. On the 
semi-conducting cylinder rested two brake blocks (17) 
attached to an aluminium rocker having arms, (18) 
an^ (19), projecting in opposite directions. The brake 
blocks were ^entirely insulated from one another and 
from earth, but were connected to two mercury cups (24) 
through which the current was passed, the circuit being 



Scale of inches 
Fig. 3.—Steelyard apparatus. 


completed by the semi-conductor. By tliis means the 
freedom of the rocker was not interfered with. 

The friction forces between the semi-condhicting 
cylinder and the brake blocks were balanced by the 
jockey-weight (26) on the steelyard arm (19). The 
other rocker awn (18) carried the damping arrangement, 
and the pressure applied to the rubbing surfaces could 
be varied by adding or removing spme of the lead weights 
(29) suspended from a knife-edge (31) on the rocker. 

The preparation of the surfaces was much the same 
as in the torsion apparatus, but under no circumstances 
were the brake blocks rerhoved from the rocker, or 
the semi-conducting cylinder froin its spindle, until the 
test, was complete. ' 

The position of the j ockey-weight when the rocker 

*. ProceejSn ^ <ff the IiistiHttioh of Me^nicdl Enginem , 1966 , 5, 682. 


was exactly Balanced was found by temporarily removing 
the cylinder and replacing it by a horizontal knife- 
edge on which the brtker blocks rested symmetrically. 

Preliminary Measurements and Difficulkes. 

The first experiments were madd on a wrought iron- 
cast iron contact, and the condition o:J,the surfaces was 
soon shown to be of the uiiaost importance in 
determining tnl magnitude, of th^ friction-changes 
accompanying the passage of a current across the 
junction. The intimacy of t£.e pontact, the amount of 
moisture and foreign mattgr present, all had a marked 
influence, and, above all, in the very process of using 
the surfaces it appeared that they were constantly 
being changed. 

It so happens, however, that when two pieces of dry 
metal, which have been ground together and carefully 
cleaned, slide on one another withoFat altering their 
relative position or the pressure at the contact, the 
texture of the surfaces does not change uniformly. A 
state is soon reached when the friction femains very 
nearly constant, and this continues until suddenly, with 
practically no warning, seizing takes place. 

The duration of the steady state seemed to depend 
to sorue extent on. the velocity of sliding, and at high 
speeds it was generally very short. Fig. 6 represents 
the case of an aluminium-aluminium contact, but the 
conditions are t 3 ^ic®.l of all metal surfaces. In order 
to take full advantage of the steady state, the speed of 
rotation was reduced until the variations in the normal 
friction forces showed signs of becoming too slow to be 
properly compensated for by tlie damping. All the 
experiments on the metals were made during the constant 
frictioif state described above. When seizing occurred 
the surfaces were re-groyn(k cleaned and dried a. gy>.in 
before the tests were continued, and in most c^ses tins 
operation had to be repeated a dozen times or so. Aftes 
sliding, the dull matte appearance, of the surfaces 
produced by grinding was partially destroyed. If the 
contact was good tlie metallic lustre was restored more 
or less’ uniformly over the whole surface. * *' 

At first it was thought that something might be 
gained by polishing the rubbing surfaces, but some 
experiments on a copper-copper contact showed this 
view to be erroneous. After* grinding the two surfaces 
together so that they fitted accurately, they were each 
polished separately with rouge. When replaced- u^, the 
torsion apparatus and tested in the usual way it was 
found that they only touched at comparatively few 
points. The polishing operation had completely distorted 
them, and the result was a ploughing'action which 
caused seizing. 

In many respects non-metals were much Easier to* 
handle, chiefly because the steady friction state continued 
almost indefinitely. In the case of the torsion apparatus 
the results were found to be exactly the same with aud 
without the gas chamber in use. In view of this fact, 
the subsequent tests were all carried out in air. 

Standards OF Comparison. 

Since the pressure-change at a semi-conductor contact 
was found to be principally electrostatic in origin, we 
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decided that the best basis on which to compare different 
materials was the drop of potential across the system. 
In the case of good conductors ye had to look to other 
sources for the cause of the iSipping action which is so 


surfaces, through the tube in the centre. TJie pressure 
was kept constant by throttling the output of the l^lowtT, 
and a flexible connection to the gas chamber allowetl the 
air to be passed through while the apparatus was in 



characteristic of metal-metal contacts. Here the inter¬ 
face P.p. could only be a very * mall and indefinite 
fraction of the applied P.D., so that the only reasonable 
standard^ of comparison was the current. 


operation. The temperature of the sliding .surfaces was 
roughly measured by a mercury thermometer at IIkj 
outlet. 

The maximum value recorded was only 30'* C., Tnit 



MECHANICAL EFFECTS AT SLIDING CONTACTS. 

Experimental Work. 

(1) Influence of heat — k. stream of clean hot air 
was passed through the gas chamber of the torsion 
apparatu^^bemg admitted by one of the taps on the outer 
run and discharged, after posing between the rubbing 


over this range the variation in friction was negligildo 
for all the metal-metal contacts. But in the case of 
copper-graphite there was a decided reduction in tlio 
friction forces as the temperature increased, amounting 
to about - 2-6 gramme-cm per degree C. at a pressure 
of 18*7 grammes per cm^. There were indications Ih.Tt 
the effect was greater at higher pressures. 

The graphite-graphite contact also showed a fall in 
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friction with increase of temperature, but on a much 
smaller scale, about — 0*26 gramme-cm per degree C. 

(2) Relation between frictien force and velocity .—^Tests 
on metal-metal contacts chowed a small increase in 
friction with increase of speed over the range considered, 
6 to 100 r.p.m., whilst those including a semi-conductor 
gav/B practically no variation. c. 

As an indication of the relation between the static 
and kinetic friction the following experiment was made 
on metal surfaces with^the torsion apparatus. Having 
adjusted the torsion head to the equilibrium position 
for a given steady speed, the motdl* was shut off and 
the damping vanes were removed. When the motor 
was again stsGrted^ tne initial torque in no case exceeded 
the mean running torque, and was generally a little 
smaCler. 

(3) Influence of surface distortion .—When a loaded 
slider is dragged along an elastic plane it will be preceded 
by compression waves on the surface of the plane. To 
eliminate any effect due to distortion it is necessary 
that the slider should be continuous in the direction of 



. Fig. 6. 

its motion. A ring, such as was employed in our 
experiments, appears to be the only form of slider which 
satisfies this requirement. But the conditions are very 
easily altered by cutting radial slots in one of the 
surfaces. 

Consider a ring, of outside radius Rq and inside radius 
Bi, revolving about a vertical axis and rubbing on a 
flat surface (Fig. 6). If oilly the area included within 
tlie angle 6 is operative and the total pressure is P, we 
have:— 

2P 

Intensity of pressure = 

Taking aneleinent of area at radius B and of width dB, 
the elemental friction force dP 


0(B§ - Bf) (Bg 


where fj, = coefficient of friction. 


Or total friction torque 


f 


1‘Rp 

B2(^ = 


2ixP 

sW - 




That is, if ? = friction torque, ' 

^ 2p(Bg - B?) 

from wMch we see that the,noefficient of frictiofl for a 
given size of ring depends only on the slope of the curve 
connecting torque and total pressure. 

Table 1. 

Calculated Coefficients of Friction fpr the Various Materials 

Tested. 


Nature of contact 


Copper-Copper (Area 38 cm^) .. 
Copper-Copper (Area 36 cm^) 
Copper-Copper (Area 27 • 8 cm^).. 
Silver-Silver .. .. ... 

Aluminium-Aluminium 
iZinc—2tfinc .. .. .. 

Wrought iron-Wrought iron 
Nickel-Nickel 
Tin-Tin 

I.ead—I^ead .. .. .. .. 

Steel-Phosphor bronze 

Steel-White metal. 

Copper-Celluloid (Area 38 cm^) .. 
Copper-Celluloid (1) (Area 36 cm^) 
Copper-Celluloid (2) (Area 36 cm^) 
Copper-Celluloid (Area 27*8 cm^) 
Wrought iron-Celluloid 
Celluloid-Celluloid 
Copper-Lithographic stonfi (3^ cm^) 
Copper-Litliographic stone (27 • 8 
cni**^ .. .. .. .. 

Silver-Lithographic stone 
Aluminium-Lithographic stone .. 
Nickel-Lithographic stone 
Wrought iron-Lithographic stone 
Steel-Lithographic stone ... 
Tin-Lithographic stone 

Brass-Lithographic stone. 

Lithographic stone-Lithographic 
stone .. .. .. .. 

Copper-Slate , .. .. 

Wrought iron-Slate 
Copper-Graphite (normal) 
Graphite-Graphite (normal) 
CoppOT-Chalk (saturated) .. 
Copper-Clialk (slightly moist) 
Copper-Red Fibre .. 

Copper-PaxoHn «. 

Brass-Agate.. .. .. .; 


Coefficient Apparatus 
of friction employed 


Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

T • 

T 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

TorsioSi 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torpion <* 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Steelyard 

Steelyard 

Torsion 

Tof^on 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Torsion 

Steelyard 


•According to Amonton's law, therefore, if; should be 
possible to cut any number and any size of radial slots 
without changing tlie rela,tion between torque and 
load; 
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A large number of experiments were carried out in this 
way on copj)er-copper ring contacts of two sizes. The 
area was gradually reduced from the maximum of 38 cm^ 
m the one case, and 27-8 cift2 ?n the other, to about 
0*26 cm-. The slope of the torque-pressure curves 
remained practically constant until the final stages were 
reached, when there, was a small but definite increase. 
Loads up to 3 000 grammes were used, but unfor¬ 
tunately it was*nbt possible to reduce the contact area 
further and still maintain its proper sector shape. 

Prof. Hardy alhd Miss I. Doubleday say that the 
coefficient of friction is amaaximum when the surfaces 
are clean, and give th5 figure 0 *74 for a steel slider on 
a steel plate in this condition.* The coefl&cients of 
friction deduced from our experiments on various metal- 
metal contacts (Table 1) are, on the average, not more 
than about 0-16. • It is true that the same degree of 
cleanliness may -not have been obtained, but even 
Hardy’s lubricat;pd surfaces yield a figure twice as 


value of the right order. The fact that riSigs df different 
sizes gave the same figures is strongly in favour of 
argument. 

As the result of some careful experiments on 
discontinuous sliders of various shapes, Chaumat * 
came to the conclusion that the friction force depends 
not only on the pressure, as Amonton’s law states, but 
also on the degree*of asymmetry of the loading. Hsfirdy 
has confirmed this result and attributes tSe effect to 
irregular lubrication. Is it not more likely to be due 
to changes in the retarding farces produced by the 
deformation of the^ surfaces ? 

(4) The sigfiifica/nce of the “ initial pressuve ” heU^gen 
the surfaces .—If the torque due to friction between 
the surfaces is plotted against the pressure, we invariably 
.obtain a straight line which, when produced, does not 
pass tlirough the origin (Fig. 7). That is to say,* the 
^ction does not vanish when the applied load is 
indefinitely reduced, but there always re mfl.in.ti a certain 





# 



great as that which we obtained quite regularly with 
dry surfaces. . 

The question arises ; Is tliis discrepancy accounted for 
by defprmg.tion of the contact in the case of the spherical 
slider employed by Hardy and Idisa Doubleday ? 
Frorh. a calculation for the maximum intensity of 
pressure, by the equations due to Hertz f it would appear 
tl)a>t the elastic limit of the material must have been 

closely approached if not exceeded. 

It imght be objected that our expression for the 
coefficient of friction of an annular contact assumes 
the load to be uniformly distributed over the whole 
extent of the rubbing surface. If the intensity of 
pressure is ^eatest near tlie inner radius of the ring, 
the calculation will yield an excessive value for jj,, ox 
vice yerSa. We should expect, therefore, an average 


1822^?’ ’ Proceeding of the Royal Societ 

vol. 20 ^. W. B, HAROir; PhUoso^i^ Mi^ine,' 

t HBRTZ| “Contact of Elastic Solids,": MbceU^^ Papers. 


torque corresponding to what may be conveniently 
called the " initial pressure*’ between the surfaces. If 
the interface was free from moisture, this could only have 
arisen either (i) from the exclusion of the atmosphere 
between the surfaces or (li) from cohesion forces operating 
at the pioints of molecular contact. We are inclined to 
think that the initial pressure is principally attri¬ 
butable to the exclusion of some of the air between the 
surfaces. ' 

Summary of Results. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that the engaging 
of asperitiesTs not primarily responsible for the pheno¬ 
menon of solid friction, although this action undoubtedly 
amplifies the retarding forces in many cases. Our 
experiments on surface distortion due to a discontinuous 
slider demonstrate the effect on a large scale. Its 
influence is only likely to be of importance with rough 

*: C(mpUs Rendws , 1008, ^ 186, p. 1684. 
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surfaces and Eigh pressures. What we call "seizing” 
is probably an exaggerated form of surface distortion, 
and occurs when the elastic limit of the material at 
the points of contact has been exceeded. 


ELECTRICAL EFFECTS AT SLIDING CONTACTS- 
Contacts between Good Conductors. 


Experimental Work. 


(1) Current-iorque cffanges .—The change which occurs 
in the friction torque at a metal-iqqtal contact due to 
the passage of a steady current is very simple. Fig. 7 
represents tl>e canejS)f copper-copper, which is typical of 
all good conductors. It will be observed that the current 
doe^ not alter the coefficient of friction but merely adds 
to, or subtracts from, the pressure between the surfaces 
an amount depending upon the magnitude of the current 
passing. Magnetic and non-magnetic metals behave 
alike in this respect. 

The variation of torque with current is much more 
complicated, although the general characteristics of 
different contacts are more or less the same. Fig. 8 
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Fig. 8. —^Variation of torque with current for copper-copper, 
as measured by torsion apparatus. 


about a quarter of an hour. The "initial st&te ” is 
always reproduced when the surfaces have been washed 
and dried, or when they have been left in the " final 
state ” and are not -tiuirhed for about half an hour. 
The recovery is gradual and the " initial state ” is often 
partially re-established after a few minutes. If»» when 
the critical current has been excepded and the " final 
state ” produced, the surfaces are only re-dried in a 
stream of hot air, the conditions rai'e^'uaaltered, unless 
sufficient time has elapsed to exercise an influence. 
Moreover, the " initial state ” correspGnding to the first 
part of the cycle can always be repeated any number of 
times if the current is kept belfiw the critical value. 

The actual magnitude of the torque-changes appears 



for copper-copper is fairly representative of the average 
conditions. 

After the surfaces have been ground, cleaned and 
dried, they appear to be in a peculiarly sensitive condi¬ 
tion, which we shall characterize as the “ initial state.” 
As the current is increased from zero, the friction torque 
invariably increases, but at a certain critical point the 
torque suddenly drops and in most cases falls below the 
no-current value, the drop increasing with further 
increase of current. If now the current is reduced, 
the torque returns towards its initial value without 
any irregular variations. When the current is again 
increased, the torque-change follows the last part of the 
first cycle, that is, it generally falls with increase of 
cm rent. This is the final state,” and its characteristic I 
fiiction-changes may be repeated any number of times, 
provided the interval between the tests does not exceed 


to vary with the nature of the contact and the fit of the 
surfaces. It was noticed that the " stiction ” was much 
more marked ^when the contact was good. " ' * 

The full effect of the current does not operate quite 
instantaneously, particularly in the "initial state.” 
The heavy damping made it difficult to foUow the time- 
changes, especially as these lasted only a few seconds at 
the most. Even in the "initial state” therp always 
appeared to be a tendency for the current to reduce the 
friction. On switching on, there was generally a slight 
transient decrease in the torque, and, on switching off, 
a similar slight increase. On the whole the observations 
suggested that there was some building-up action which 
took a second or two to complete. In all cases the 
figures represent steady value. 

There were also indications that there was a small drop 
in the no-current pressure between the surfaces at the 
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per^ble, however, in the case of graphite, on account 
shown ““ 

{2) Influence of electrodynamic action of circuit.— 


surfaces.—Ajxy trace- of moisture between the surfaces 
enormously reduced the “ stiction/' and when tlie inter¬ 
face was really wet a current less than the normal 
critical value would often cause " slipping.” The normal 
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coefficient of friction was of course also influenced by 
the water film, which acted as a lubricant, so that a 
smaller torque corresponded to a given pressure varia¬ 
tion, but this does not ^iccount for the current effect 
changing from a positive to a negative one. 

Some quantitative measurements were made with a 
mercury amalgam between two copper surfaces (Table 2). 
Having secured a good contact by Ending in the usual 
way, the rings were carefully amalgamated over the 
whole extent of the sliding faces, so that when placed 
together in position they formed a continuous metallic 
conductor without any air pockets between them. 
Various currents up to 100 amperes were then passed 
through the system when the two solid parts were in 
relative motion, and the variation in the friction forces 

r- 

Table 2. 

Copper-Copper: Surfaces Amalgamated with Mercury. 

Torsion apparatus (-(Jj in. diam. suspension) calibration 
24*4 gramme-cm per degree. 

Outside diam. of copper ring = 10* 18 cm ^ Area = 36 
Inside diam. of copper ring = 7 • 6 cm j cm'^. 

Weight qf copper ring = 93 grammes. Speed =12 r.p.m. 


VaRIATIOM of TORfiOE WITH CURRENT AT CONSTANT PRESSURE. 
Applied pressure »17-0 grammes per cmS. 


Curreat (amps.) 

Cuntent density in 
amps, per cm^ 

Torque change in 
gramme-cm 

60 

1*67 

0 

70 

1-96 

6-0 

80 

2-22 

- 120 

90 

2*6 

- 18-0 

100 

2-78 

- 31-0 


observed. The results show that up to about 60 amperes 
the " stiction ” associated with the gas film between the 
surfaces was entirely banished, and at larger currents 
a decided reduction in the friction torque was indicated. 

(4) Comparison hetwefn different areas of contact .— 
Three different sizes of copper-copper contacts were 
tested, and all gave the same general characteristics 
(Fig. 9). The relative magnitude of the effects will be 
discussed later. 

(6) Influence bf^ velocity of sliding. —There was no 
measurable variation in the friction effects of a given 
current over the range of speed considered, 6 r.p.m. to 
100 r.p.m. . 

The total resistance of the circuit also remained 
practically constant until the sliding surfaces were 
brought to rest, when it suddenly dropped. Fig. 16 
shows the resistance-changes due to motion for Various 
currents passing across contacts of wrought iron-wrought 
nickel-nickel, steel-phosphor bronze and copper- 
copper. In all cases the change decreases with increase 
of current. 

To make these measurements an annular mercury 


trough was fitted to the outer edge of tlie bra^ disc on 
which the lower contact ring rested. An insulated copper 



Fig. 12.—^Variation of intensity of pressure with current for 
wrought iron ahd wrought iron, as measured by torsion 
apparatus. ' 

wire fixed to the framework and dipping into the mercury 
trough thus provided a continuous metallic connection 


e 



Fig. 13.-^ —^Variation of intensity of pressure with current for 
copper and chalk, as measured by torsion apparatus. 

^ this ring. By short-circuiting the sliding surfaces 
it was ascertained that there was no resistance-change 
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at any of*the mercury contacts when the apparatus was 
set in motion. 
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fluctuating. The effect was perhaps nio.st noticeable 
when the surfaces were at rest. 

(7) Comparison between the effects of aUernating 
and direct currents. —Only Icftv-frequency altcriuiting 
currents (50 C 3 ’-cles per sec.) were employed, but. witluii 
the limits of accuracy obtainable, practic.illy no dilference 
was observed between the torque-changes produced by^i 
given R.M.S. value of a varying current, ami Uu? corre¬ 
sponding direct current. The initial and final states 
were precisely the same. There were imliciitions, how¬ 
ever, that the " stiction ” was not? qnile as large with 
alternating current, • tent the apparatu.s was not really 
sufficiently sensitive to decide tliis point;, • 

These remarks do not apply to iTic* wrought iron- 
wrought iron contact, which will jiow be coiisiilered 
separately. * . 

(8) Effects peculiar to special cases. 

(a) Wrought iron<vr(night iron conUut.— T\h> current- 
pressure changes associated with this contact (l-jg, lu) 
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Fig. 16,—Resistance-changes with current between vinime; 
metals, as measured by tarsitai apparatuK. 
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<Figs. 10 and 11). The stiction was less in the final 
state than in the " initial state,” and was practically 
the same for alternating and direct currents. 

(c) Coppey-graphite contact. —^The fit of the surfaces 
in case was perhaps inferior to that obtained with 
two metals. They were prepared by first grinding with 
^our emery and water, and then simply allowing them 
to rub together for some time when slightly moistened. 
Finally, they were thoroughly dried and tested in the 
usual way. 

No stiction was Observed to accompany the pas¬ 
sage of a small current across the junction, as Fig. 16 
hidicates. Possibly the critical current was too small 
to produde dnj' measurable effect. The ” final 
state” was established immediately and continued 
iirdefinitely. 

Another peculiarity was that the reduction in the 
friction due to a given current increased with the 
pressure applied between the surfaces (Fig. 14). 

A considerable amount of heat was generated at the 
contact when the current was maintained for more than 
a minute or two, and this seemed to accentuate the 
slipping effect, the main part of which was simultaneous 
with the application of the current. 

There„was no difference between the action of alter¬ 
nating and direct currents. 

{d) Gyaphiie-gyaphite contact. —The outstanding char¬ 
acteristics of this contact were exactly the same as 
those of copper and graphite (Figs. 14 and 16). The 
influence of heat was perhaps less noticeable, and 
occasionally a small transient stiction effect was observed 
when the current was first applied. 

(e) Copper-chalk contact.- —^The friction forces were so 
irregular in this case that it was difficult to make any 
observations of value. Small flints in the chalk, which 
was in its natural state, ploughed the surface of the 
copper, and to add to the difficulties the current could 
hot be kept constant. 

The contact was prepared by scraping the chalk until 
the marks produced by sliding showed that the fit was 
tolerably good. 

No stiction was observed, and a few preliminary 
tests made it clear that the effect of a current in reducing 
the friction was a function of the number of amperes 
passing and had no relation to the applied potential. 
There was always an initial rush of current on switching 
on, and a corresponding drop in the friction torque. 

If the current was maintained the effective resistance 
of the circuit slowly increased, and if the terminal P.D. 
was kept constant the friction torque gradually returned 
to its normal value. 

When the chalk was moistened, the friction forces 
became more regular and the results a little more 
consistent (%. 13). 

The same current was obtained with widely different 
applied voltages by varying its time of application, and 
the curves show that the friction torque is definitely 
related to the number of amperes passing. 

(/) Contact hetweenmetallic lead and wood saturated 
with hydrate of potash. —^This is practically the com¬ 
bination employed by Edison in his’ original loud¬ 
speaking telephone, except that wood was used instead 
of paper, the surface of which was found to rub up. 


It was ^observed that there was a reduction in the 
friction when a current was passed across the contact, 

' and that the effect •\gjas ^eater if the lead was connected 
to the negative side of the supply. 

TlikORY. 

We have seen that the change in the friction at a 
sliding contact, due to a given'‘curfeut, is independent 
of both the applied load and the relative velocity. It 
follows, therefore, that the effect is due to variations iii 
the resultant pressure acrCss ^he interface. 

It is clear that there are two distinct actions involved, 
one tending to increase the friction and the other tending 
to decrease it. Certain observations suggest that the. 
effects operate simultaneously in opposition to one 
another. At a certain critical current, which varies 
with the nature of the contact, it generally appears that 
the slipping action suddenly predosninates. 

(1) Nature of ” stiction effect.” —The increase in the 
pressure between the surfaces is a necessary consequence 
of any difference of potential across the interface, and 
its existence has been practically proved where semi¬ 
conductors are involved. 

In the ” initial state ” the ” stiction ” is by far the 
more important and, possibly, the only effect. 

The irregular behaviour of the wrought iron-wrought 
iron contact is difficult to understand. We can only 
suppose that the •electrostatic action is supplemented 
in this case by a magnetic one. The current stream¬ 
lines cannot be iv:)rmal to the plane of separation of the 
surfaces, so that the encircling m'kgnetic flux crosses 
the interface at an angle. The relatively high perme¬ 
ability* of» wrought iron would naturally greatly 
accentuate this action. The stiction increases mucli 
more rapidly than the cu3^ent, probably because we are 
working right at the b(?ttom of the magnetization curve 
for the material. ^ 

(2) Nature of slipping effect. —It has been shown that 
the electrodynamic action of the local circuit through 
the sliding contact had no measurable influence on the 
pressure between the surfaces, and the effect of The 
earth's magnetic field fnust have been equally un¬ 
important on account of the distribution of tlie con¬ 
ductor to the upper ring. We look, therefore, to the 
interface for the origin of tlie observed reduction in 
pressure between the two parts. 

One might suppose a change m the ijature of the 
surfaces by* local heating or a small separation'^of the 
contact by particles torn away from the solid boundaries. 
But such considerations are not required by the evidence 
distinguisliing the so-called “initial''' and “final” 
states. 

If it is admitted that the numerous gaps between the 
solid contacts assist in the conduction of electricity 
across the junction, our selection of the possible causes 
of the slipping effect is immediately extended. 

Many of our results indicate that the reduction in 
the pressure between the surfaces is primarily a function 
of the current. 

Sir J. J. Thomson * has pointed out that the electric 
force theoretically required to drag an electron away 

“ CpaducUon of Electrjjcity through Gases.’* 


^ surface might easily be realized •wdth even 
a fraction of a volt across a very small gap. It would 
seem possible, therefore, that tl^ s«pping effect at our 
sliding contacts was partly due to a bombardment of 
the surf^es by charged particles projected across the 
air spa^s. A rough calculation is sufficient to show 
toat with currents of the order employed in this investiga- 
tion a conception^ of the mechanism involved is 
unjustified.. The mechanical reaction accompanying 
the electric wind 'tcan hardly be supposed to function 
in^e mmute gaps ^ith wljich we are dealing. 

Between our rubbing surfaces we probably had both 
liquid and gaseous conductors through which the current 
had to pass in crossing the interface. Under favourable 
conditions the so-called “ pinch effect ” * may produce 
coMiderable mechanical forces between the different 
parts of a circuit including a mobile conductor, and we 
suggest that this action is directly responsible for the 
Observed reduction m the pressure at a sliding contact of 
good conductors when carrying a current. 

Wither the^ film between the surfaces be liquid or 
gas. the action is much the same. Whether the current 
IS alternating or direct, the forces produced will be 
practically equally intense. When the interface is wet 
or ondged by a mercury amalgam we have shown that 
the imtial stiction »is entirely banished and is generally 
replaced by a tendency to slip, precisely what one would 
expect on the assumption that the positive action is 
electrostatic attraction and the negative 
one to the so-called “ pinch - phenomenon. The liquid 

1ihe gaps and gredMy reduces the 
potential difference between the surfaces. 

Consider the nofmal case of two metal plates in 
mutual contact. • The interface conductor -v^l in 
general consist partly of an oxide or sulphide, partTy of 
mois^re and partly of gas. •For the most part this is 
rn^ile will submit to distortion by striction forces. 
Although our surfaces were ordinarily dried, it is not to 
be supposed that they were really free from moisture 
and we must regard the gaps as partially occupied by 
wa^ molecules. The metal will be by far the best 
conductor and, consequently, the current stream-Unes 
will tend to coimentrate at projections on the surfaces. 

The pmch effect will then tend to cause the plates 
to separate. f 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to calculate, even 
appioximately, the pressure developed by the “ pinch " 
effect at an imperfect contact carrying a current. We 
have to* remember that the action takes We in a 

“5 ““'ducting veins are 

probity being pontinuaily ruptured by a sudden rush 
of curtent at one point. W’hen the surfaces are sliding 
^e^er the conditions are still more complicated. 

Tie numerous parallel paths across the contact are 
ntoually clianging, so that inertia of the interface 
mobile conductor will have an important influence. 

The pressure generated by the current in one particular 
^ m ^1 remam some time after it has ceased to conduct, 
and in this way the total force tending to separate the 
surfaces may.be considerably magnified. 


£/L^^1907, 179, VEdairage 

p. ’ »P* 37; also UoRTHRUp, Physiaa Review, 1007, vol. 24, 


^ The theoretical expression for the pressure produced 
in a cylindrical conductor, namely 

== current, and 22 = external radius, shows 
ttat the effect may*be very intense over small areaa 
The conducting veins will contract, and in many ca^ 
there wiU be a complete rupture. If the velocity of 
ffisplacement is large, the projection of the particles 
to the right and left of the break may also add to the 
pressure on the surfaces, and this action will also tend 
to persist after the current has been stopped and trans* 
ferred to another part of the contact. * 

It is interesting to note that A. Sellerio * observed 
an increased repulsion between the poles of an electric 
^c When the electrodes were very close together, 
further research on this subject might reveal some 
very interesting facts with regard to the forces accom¬ 
panying the discharge of electricity across very amfip 
gaps. 

(3) Ths significance of the “ critical ” current.—Out 
experiments have shown that the sHpping effect assumes 
a controlling influence at a certain “ critical current." 
In view of our hypothesis as to tlie nature of the contact 
and the action of the interface film, the following 
explanation at once suggests itself: That the partially 
conducting layer is suddenly broken down and made 
a relatively good conductor by ionization. The effect 
IS equivalent to interposing water between the surfaces. 
The electrostatic attraction forces are enormously 
reduced by tliis means, and electromagnetic striction 
becomes dominant. 

In the " initial state" the conduction across the 
contact is probably mainly through the solid and 
perhaps, partly electrolytic. The transition point 
corresponds to the potential at wliich metal electrons 
be^n to-be dragged across the majority of the gaps, 
which hencefortli assist in the transportation of 
electricity. 

We know that a metal is always more or less spongy, 
due to tlie occlusion of air bubbles, and that when the 
surface is ground some of these are laid open, forming 
minute pits. When the critical current baR been 
exceeded,^ these pits will contain ionized gas, which 
will remain in the conducting State for some little time 
after the P.D. has been removed. It should perhaps 
be made clear that the ionization is supposed to be 
produced through the agency of the electron streams 
forming tlie initial discharge across tlie gaps, and not 
by tlie direct action of the electric field. 

If, when the contact is in the final or ionized; state, 
the current is sivitched off, re-combination of the 
gaseous ions will gradually restore the original con- 
ditions. Immersion of the surfaces in water, of course, 
immediately reproduces the initial state. 

We have seen that the full slipping effect does not 
always operate simultaneously with the appHcation 
of the current, a fact which is at once explained by 
the ionization lag. The tendency towards a transient 
reduction in the friction on making and breaking the 
circuit, when the interface was in the initial state, 

* PAffosqSWeaZ 1932, V01.-44, p. 766. . 
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may have been an inertia effect accompanying electro¬ 
magnetic striction in the moisture film before the 
electrostatic attraction had had time to build up. 

On the supposition *hat friction is due to a lack 
of correspondence between the direction of sliding and 
the interface equipotential surface, it is possible that 
fhe accumulation of free electricity in the gaps, due 
to ionization, may slightly modify the distribution of 
this imaginary frictionless surface. If such is the 
case the change ijiust be small. We did actually 


from the fact that the pressure-changes are afi approxi¬ 
mately of the same order, no deductions of value can 
be made. This lifte ^f investigation was therefore 
not pursued. 

(6) The relative effects of alternating a^d direct 
currents .—Our hypothesis^regarding the nature of the 
" stiction ” and “ slipping ” effects does not require 
any great difference between t^e a^ction of. alternating 
and direct currents where non-magnetic materials 
are concerned. The observations are, of course, time 
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Fig. l^'-^riation i^^res^re various contact areas of copper-celluloid,. wrought 

iron-celluloid and celluloid-celluloid, as measured by torsion apparatus. 


observe a slight drop in the no-current torque at the 
transition from tlie initial to the final state, but it 
was scarcely measurable. The coefficient of friction 
also remained, unchanged. 

(4) Influence of the area of contact.—li in the. initial 
state the electrostatic attraction operated alone the 
pr^sure-change corresponding to a given interface 
F.D. should be independent of the area of contact. 
We have to remember, however, that the effective 
transition resistance, and therefore the potential between 
the surfaces, .are actuaUy .functions of this area. Apart 


averages, so that in the case of a varying cuirept 
the stiction at any rate should be slightly smaller. 
The magmtude of the effects was unfortunately not 
large enough for us to get very definite inforhiatipn 
on this point. 

. A contact between one magnetic and one non¬ 
magnetic metal gave precisely the sanie results as a 
contact between twq non-magnetic metals, but if; 
both surfaces were iron, the pressure-phange corre¬ 
sponding to a given current was very much less .with, 
^ alternating supply; This js exactly what we should 
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expect, 6n the assumption that the effect is partly 
a magnetic one. ir y 

_ (6) Contact resistance.~lt is clegf from the foregoing 
discusyon that the effective resistance of the int^face 
IS fundamentally associated with the friction-changes 

fell^lt^r'' contacts the transition resistance 

te l slightly with increase of current, and the con- 

ini^face film was considerably reduced 
when ^e two surfaced were in relative motion We 

Snticffn^^^* the increase in pressure across the 
contact for a ^ven current is larger during sliding. 

An examination’of ^gs. 9 to 11 shows that the 
critic^ ciirrent varies mth tlje nature of the surfaces. 
A noticeable feature of the curves is the relation between 
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Contacts Including a Semi-conductor. 
Experimental Work. 

(1) Voltage-pressure changes —ThQ friction-changes 

semi-conductor ^e very much greater 
than the correspon Jng changes occurring at a contact 

^°^®°ver, apart from small 
variations of pressure with the time of application 

complicated effects like 

of 4 . *’ states«observed in the case 

of metal-metal contacts. 

T increase of pressure as the 

pplied potential is increased, up ti^ about 250 volts. 


A 500 600 

• A.pplied P.D.,in.volts 

intensity of pressure with applied 
P.D. between various metals and lithographic stone as 
measured by torsion apparatus. ’ 

magnitude of the slipping 

, {1) The influence of the fit of the surfaces on the 
:pj^^sure-changes.~.T:hQ larger the gaps, the greater 
U^he^r^T^ tow^ds slipping, principally on account 
fices electrostatic attraction 

«copper-graphite, graphite-graphite 
^nd co^er-chalk, tlie stiction was completely pver- 
■come. On the other hand, in the case^of nought 
:i^pn.^ought iron, nickel-nickel and zinc-zinc the 

wS^no^ surfaces 

these results, but 

^^cto?. ^ must also have been an important 



500 400 500^ 600 

Applied ED., in volts ( H K fi) 

Flo. 19.—Illative pressure-changes corresponding to 
various R.M.S. applied voltages, as measured by steel¬ 
yard apparatus. . * ^ 

when the rate of change gradually falls off. forming 
a point of inflection in the curve (Figs. 17 to 21). The 
magnitude of the current effect depends both on the 
nature of the contact and on the thickness of the 
semi-conductor. Different metals rubbing on the same 
semi-conductor gave different pressure-changes. 

The " stiction ” is independent of the "force applied 
between the surfaces, so that a given P.D. m^ely 
displaced the torque-pressure curves bodily without 
^termg the coefficient of friction, as in the case of 
the good conductors. 

(2) Voltage-resistance changes.—The total resistance 
of the Circuit also varied with the applied P D At 
low voltages it falls rapidly, but tends to a* steady 
value as the potential is. indefinitely increased (Figs 
17 to 21). ' ' ® 
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• In many cases it was difficult to get reliable figures 
for the resistance, on accouht of its characteristic 
instability. When the terminal P.D. was perfectly 
steady, the galvanometer defiection kept jumping 
up and down, whether the surfaces were in relative 
motion or not. The effect was exactly the same as 
that observed with metal-metal ^contacts. It had 
nothing do with vibration, and was generally more 
marked at the higher voltages. 

The pressure-changes appeared to depend very little 
upon the magnitude of the current passing, and were 
not perceptibly affected by the resistance instability. 

^(3) Variation of torque and, resistance with time of 
application Of P'lK- —^The total increase in the torque or 
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100 200 “300 400 

Applied. P.D., in volts 

corresponding to various 
^ by torsion 

pressure corresponding to a given potential is not usuaUy 

In most cases S 
tn i+c -f 11 the pressure gradually rising 

to te Witching on, and gtodnall/falling 

to Its nora^ value on switching off. The curvJ 

represent final steady values. -iJie curves 

un?4oit?haS^ 1^^ "^fS'u^ly 

Monite) showed ^ 


Brass and agate gave a curious directional effect 
(Fig. 22), In this case, as the torque increased the 
resistance decreased,(^ai:j^ vice versa, the nature of the 
change depending upon the direction of the current. 
By repeated reversals when the conditions had^ become 
approximately steady, a sesies of curves was obtained 
which show the relation between these quantities. 
The steady value of the torque independent of 
the direction of the current, but *^e effective resistance 
of the circuit had two final values, -according to which 
brake block was positive ^d which negative. This 
asymmetry must have been du^to some small difference 
between the two contacts on the cy^linder. 

(4) Influence of moisture between the surfaces .—^When 
the interface was saturated with water the application 



100 200 300 400 500" ^0 

Applied P.])., in volts (R.M.B.) 

P'^®ssure-chaages corresponding to varioii-s 
K.M.s. applied voltages, as measured by torsion and 
steelyard apparatus. 

of potential differences up to 660 volts produced no 
observable change m the normal friction forces. This 
was equally true for all the semi-conduptor contacts. 

In the case of silver-lithographic stone the total 
r^istance of the circuit at 660 volts was reduced from 
about 3-9 X 108 ohms when dry, to about*!0® ohms 

^^® resistance of wrought iron 
^ to 

ars JLs “tb-po^ betweeu 

{5) Comparison between different areas of contact — 

of copper rings were tested in 
contact with the same sample of celluloid; The results 

be discussed 

CeHuloid was chosefi for this comparison because there 
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is practically no lag in the pressure-change^ when a 
given P.D. is applied. 

(6) Influence of the velocity of Riding ,—As in the 
case of metal-nietal contacts, tire velocity of sliding 


Some experimental figures were taken for .silver- 
lithographic stone and wrought iron-lithograirhic .stone, 
and are given in Fig. 24. It will be observed that the 
change in resistance due to motion gets smaller as 



Fig. 22.—Variation of torque and resistance with time of application of P.D. between brass and agate, as 

measured by steelyard apparatus. 


makes very little difference to the pressure-change 
accompanying the Application of a steady P D. 

Brass-agate was, however, exceptional in this respect 
(Fig. 38). At low voltages th^e was a decided tendency 
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iG. 23.—Variation of torque with speed, for brass-agate, 
as measured by steelyard apparatus, 

““eased, 

out at 200 volts this was negligible 
As regards the resistance, the velocity oi sliding 
had no mfluenoe until the surfaces were^brought to 
rest. When it gradually fell to a lower avemge value 
taking about half a minute to reach its niinSnuL ' 
VoL. 62. 


applied P.D. js increa.se<l, exactly in the .Siuiie wav 
as for good conductors. ' ’ 

(7) Comparison between Ihe. effects of altermiiing 
and direct currents .—lu order to ensure comparative 
condition.s, alternating- and direct-current of 

the same value, as indicated by an electrostatic' volt¬ 
meter, were applied _ alternately to a given contact, 
ihe torque-changes in each case were ob.servetl, Imt 
the instruments available were only .suitable for 
mea-suring the direct-current resistance. 

The results for brass-agate and bra.ss-litliogratihic 
stone are given in Figs. 19 and 21. They are very 
.similar to those obtained for, wrouglit iron-wrouglit 
iron. Ihe alternating IM). caused tlie lirake blocks 
to vibrate on the cylinder. 

Some more precise information alxnit the xvave- 

iTlhf «vipply was obtained 

tL wa.s n.sed to recortl 

the E.M F. curve at several dilfereut R.M.S. voltages 

factorPj‘«imeter the *' form 

^ ca.se. Jt ai)i>ear.s 

smaller k this 

(8) Influence of body and contact resistance,s —T'wo 
thickn^ses of celluloid were tested in the torsion 

shown in log. 17, Unfortunately, the samtiles 
must have been rather different in composition, beenu si- 
resistance was less for the thick piece, 
ith certain contacts, the application of IbD.'s tip 

11 
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to 650 volts produced no measurable change in the 
friction torque. This applied to the following cases :— 

(a) Copper-glass (0-28 cm thick). 

Torsion apparatus in. diam. suspension) 

calibration 24*4 gramme-cm per degree. 
Outside diam. of copper ring = 10*18 cm. 
Inside dmm. of copper ring = 7*6 cm. 

Area = 36 cm^. 

(b) Copper-ebonite (0*22 cm thick). 

Torsion apparatus in. diam. suspension) 

calibration 24*4 gramme-cm per degree. 
Outside diam. of copper ring = 10* 18 cm. 
Inside (Jiam. of copper ring = 7*6 cm. 

Area = 36 cm^. 
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Fig. 24.^hange in resistance due to motion, with various 
applied voltages, as measured by torsion apparatus. 

(c) Copper-micanite (0*2 cm thick). 

Torsion apparatus (-jJ^ in. diam. suspension) 
calibration 24*4 gramme-cm per degree. 
Ou^de diam. of copper ring = 10*18 cm. 
Inside diam. of copper ring = 7*6 ciA. 

Area = 36 cm^. 

In the last case, (c), the contact was not very good, 
but sufl&cient to indicate any appreciable changes. 

Theory, 

(1) Pressure-changes and their felcttion to the contact 
resistance- —^When dealing with semi-conductors the 
analysis pf the results is much simpler. The “ stictidh 
effect persists over the whole range of Currents con¬ 
sidered. The a;dl>lication of a steady P.0.; does hot 


alter the coefficient of friction but merely adds to the 
applied pressure. 

Our observations on semi-conductor contacts give 
very substantial suppdtt to the view that the " stiction ” 
has its origin in electrostatic forces acting between 
the two surfaces. The currents emplpyed were usually 
of the order of milliamperes, so that according to our 
theory any repulsion effect is quite negligible. The 
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Fig. 25.—Oscillograph curves. 

curves show that the rate of increase of pressure with 
applied po,tential generally begins to falf off abbiit 360 
to 400 volts. The total resistance of the circuit also 
drops rapidly as the terminal P.D. is increased. If 
we may assume that the body of the conductors fpllows 
Ohm’s law, this conductivity change must occur at the 
two contacts with the semi-conductor. We ppiiclude that 
^e reduced stiction at the higher applied voltages 
is due to the decrease in the interface P..D, by reason 
of the coherer action. Although the current increases, 
the potential between the sliding surfaces becomes 
a smaller proportion of that applied to the terminals 
of the apparatus. If the contact was wet, the friction 
remained unaltered by the passage of a current, and. 
the total resistance of the circuit was much lower. 
These are all significant facts. In most cases the 
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Action vias greatest when the resistance had reached 
a ma^ximum, but the brass-agate contact* was an 
exception In this instance the steady pressure-change 

. y the direction of the current, suggesting that the 

Sue • * “t^face ^ally attained the same 

value. This is consistent with the supposition that 
interface P.D. is partly determined by the magnitude 
of the current passslhg.. ® 

(2) Comparison between different areas of contact — 
between different areas of contact 
copper-celluJoid leaves little room for 
"stictioif " is directly proportional to 
the extent of the surface. The'same sample of ceUuloid 
was used throughout the test. 

dJti the 'effects pf alternating and 

tZl 19 and 21 show the relative 

pressure-ch^ges corresponding to various R.M.S. appHed 
voltages. The “ fprm factor” of the alterSding 

^ T^hing the true 

practicaUy the same whether 
Swsteady or varying, again confirming the 
u\ -t?®®* ^ electrostatic forces® 

tZK-Z of ^ody and contact resistance.— 

The faction between metal and either glass, ebonite 
or micanite. was not measurably altered by a current 

th^rfh.^T^ ^^‘^tion. We conclude, therefore, 

that the body resistance of these., semi-conductors 

more appropriately dielectrics, is large 
comp^ed with the resistance of the contact. Not 
more than ^ fractioij of a volt could hale been absorbed 
at the mterface wifaout being detected. 

The condition for stiction is simply.that the 
msul^ng property of the semi-conductor is fum^hed 
Sorrel rather than b;^ the mass of the material. 

cu^ent cbndu^ctmty of lithographic stone and slate. 

between mercury electrodes, indicate the 
importance of the contact in these cases. 

^ 3.ware. no attempt has been made' 

to ^istiuguish between body and contact resistances. 

tra^^Sin^r -T® granted that the 

tositson r^istance from electrode to dielectric was 

always relatively negligible, particularly if the con- 

m^ercury. This is far from 

®!:®®®' suggestive experimental 

results are given by Addenbrooke * for the direct- 
^rrent resistivity , of ceUuloid as measured between 
mercuty electrodes. Samples of different thicS 
were tested under similar conditions. The figures' 
are Reproduced .in Table, a. -ngures 

havVlf the total resistance per unit area must 

both wh^en ordmanly dry and specially dried. T^us 
^e conclusion is irresistible that a large proportion of 
St ^®'^® l^®®a in the mercury contact. 

to variatioS°°^tx^^*^^“*®® ^® apparent irregularity 
*^® amount of absorbed moistiire. 
®^f^®aut that merely to wet the metal-Utho- 
graphic Stone surfaces employed in the friction tests 
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reduced the effective*resistance of tlie circmt to about 
^ l*'® original value. 

TAis somewhat remarkable correlation of facts can 
Zu.i 1 f‘»'i^yf»'etation : ^many substances must 
TT O’Vge y on the contacts for their insulating properties 

Under stadardized conditions, the magnifnl of the 
PT'JfJuced at the jnnction of a semi- 
w conducting a current, is dt 

real value of difierent 
substances as msulators. By testing various thicknesses 

onri sample of semi-dbnductor the body 

and contact resistancfs are easil}'- separated. 

mvestigation is not confined to direct current. 
TpnH ® °l^s®r'^ations with high-freq^uenoiy currents might 
lead to very important results, and supply us with 

variation in thf apparent 
nductiyity of a dielectric with frequency. It is 

contacts^^^^^ change really occurs in the 

.JZ properly between body and contact 

esistances it would be necessary to employ mercury 

Tabjle 3. 


Thiclcness 


mm 

0-62 

0«4 

0'23 


Specific resistance 


Koom drjmess 


ohms per cm cube 
1-7 X 1010 
3*2 X 1010 
5-7 X 1010 


Dried 


ohms per cm cube 

2-9 X 1012 
4-4 X 1012 


0/<j^PArsii;l;5;<J®0/**■ i.^Proceeaings 


electrodes on both sides of the semi-conductor, and to 

A swZ tje necessity for grinding the contact. 
A simple and satisfactory arrangement might be made 
y passmg a stream of mercury under pressure through 
a pipe of ^e semi-conductor immersed in mercury 

” tts .head over a definite 
length, with Md without a P.D. appHed between 
the inside and outside electrodes. Alteniatively an 
apparatus of the form used by Heyl for metal-metal 

m classifying different 

materials, allowance would h.«,ve to be made for the 

mcreased resistance of the contacts due to relative 
motion, but this should not be a difficult matter. 

Our experiments are sufficient to show that such 
maUrials as slate, red fibre, paxolin and celluloid can 
only be classed as dielectrics in virtue of their high 
contact resistance, and that the true body conductivity 
Of these semi-conductors cannot be measured with 
mercury electrodes. # 

electrical effects at stationary 

CONTACTS. 

Experimental Work. 

.(1) Transition resistances of metal-metal contacts _ 

sLd^Sy transition resistance at 

standstill of the annular metal contacts employed 
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r ^ 

in the‘‘friction tests, the apparatus shown in Fig. 26 
was employed. 

Electrical connection was made with the upper 
and lower surfaces of ■&e rings by means of ebonite- 
mercury troughs. In this way the nature and area 
of the contact were rendered definite, so that any given 
conditions could be repeated. Great care was taken 
Co clean the surfaces. 

By a'^process of ehmination, figures were obtained 


•Mercury cup 


Mercury< 



Plan 


■Lovrermercuiy 
trcragli (ebonrce) 


^4di4m.lu)les throu^ upper mercttry 
tiou^for coraiecrlon •with 
^ ^ upper contact ring 



Coniact 


' J I I AwXww — 1 


Diagram of coraiectioiiB 
0 1 n z 


Scale Of-incliee 


'• (dfi 

[Kmi 

czn 


1 -! 


•i- 1 


=* 1 



Fig. 26.—^Appara'tus for measuring the resistance of 
metal-to-metal contacts. 


was generally very liigh. As the current was increased, 
the P.D. *also increased simultaneously in direct pro¬ 
portion, but periodically it fell suddenly to lower values. 
Sometimes "tlie deidatidSi from Ohm’s law took a second 
or two to operate. This was not due to the inertia 
of ■the voltmeter needle qy lack of damping. 

Usually one of the resistance-changes was more 
marked than tlie otlrers. At a certain critical current 
the P.D. might fall to half it© ofigfnal value. After 
the current had been increased to about 30 or 40 amperes 
•the conditions became more or less stable, although 
■there were always minor fJuctua^tions, wliich continued 
when the apphed P.D. was ‘maintained constant. If 
now the experiment was repeated, the resistance for 
small currents was found to be only a little greater 
than ■that for large currents, and this condition was 
practically unaltered by furtlier tests, and ■therefore 
corresponded to the “ final state.” 

After washing and drying the surfaces again, the 

initial state” was invariably restored. Merely to 
re-dry ■them produced no effect. If the contact was 
left untouched in ■the final state for some hours, 
■the ini^tial state was never completely re-establLshed, 
al^though "there was always a tendency to recovery. 
Continually tapping the rings produced a semi-sensitive 
condition. 

(2) The direct-current conductivity of lithographic 
stone and sJafe.—-Samples of the semi-conductor were 
cut in tlie form qjf a cylinder and were' tested between 
mercury electrodes as shown in Fig. 27. The current 
corresponding tq a steady applied P.D. of about 600 
volts was observed at intervals after the .circuit was 


Ebonite- 

Mercury- 




Pdul moving-coil 
\galvc>. 




Cylinder of 
semi-conductor 


Mercury-JI 



-Ebonite 


Fig. 27.—^Aftrangement of direct-current conductivity test. 


for the actual interface resistances, but these were not 
of much value because "the contact between mercury 
and ring w^ supposed perfect. 

The expeiimen^ts showed, however, that "tlie mercury 
contacts very nearly followed Ohm’s law, so that an 
indica"tion was given of "tlie interface resis"tance character- 
is"tics. These correspond in a rather remarkable manner 
to the friction-changes associated "wi^th "tlie passage of 
a current across a shding metal-metal contact. 

When the rings had been ground together, washed 
and dried in "the usual way, "the ini"tial resistance of 
the circuit, test [d), as measured by a small current, 


closed. Wlien the current had become approximately 
constant the P.D. was revei-sed and the ob.servations 
were repeated. ^ 

About a dozen such tests were made on each of 
three cylinders of the same material, having a diameter 
of 1-05 cm and lengths of 0*66 cm, 2*6 cm and 10*8 
cm respectively. No two series of readings for a given 
specimen were exactly alike, but typical curves are 
represented in Fig. 28 for lithographic .stone and in 
Fig. 29 for slate. The figures for lithographic stone 
were by far the more consistent, and the "residual 
charge,” which sometimes has an important influence. 



.•.SLIDING SURFACES. If, 

\% us comjiaratively small in tliis • - - --*--- tt_ - 

a|>|,lira'li„„ „f u.c Kl) Tir'numnitl’../,! I**' material, according (u il.r 

cf t le residual el.aiKe’• was jslmiatisl by the vdiio tli',"5.“’"‘''“‘“a slloiild have e.'cjweleil 

ete IbVT" I"'"""""' "'"•"‘'■a »y.ste.„'\v-« slaw! aondi.etiiity alxa.i 

ciiLiiiti'iI^tlin.uf'Ii the ,i*alvan(imelt*r longc.st. 

' allouvmce bo juado for the iidluencc of 
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Cylinder 

,lo-55cm long. 


Top negative. 


Top positive 


I 

3*05cm d.iA.-. 
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„f aiaierial i„ b„tl. eases, aad ,Z It 

w«i I, c !! ih'' ': "“■ '‘'■■‘teumt. After 

xva..lmi« y\h soap and walar tlmy were dried in a 
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ilw n-sidiial charge, variallons in the animml. of 
iiKusture present, snrfare leakage. ,.dc., xve rannut: 

OnlT' *’y the greater 

part of the lesi.stanee miKst he in LUn coutact.s between 
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s^mun .,f,,... „irb^^ nuw„,ry aiid s™d-,...„d,i;.,t„r. Whan tw. tybadirs 

Of * the final apparent resisfanct* was abmiTJ'arallel the effective resistance 

^ 'TlttHlcfiS was about the same, both for Tim r,rln ’#.*'?*« 3 lM‘tit double.I. 
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rush of current when the P.D. was first applied. As 
the system became charged the current dropped, 
finally reacliing a more or less steady value. 

Absorption involves*^the establishment of a back 
E.M.F., which increases with the time of application 
of the external P.D. and adds to the apparent resistance 
^f the circuit. By reversing the direction of the external 
P.D. thf absorption E.M.F. is destroyed in a few minutes, 
and then it gradually builds up in the opposite direction. 

In the case of sla^ the resistance reached a maximum 
soon after switching on, and at this point the residual 
^charge was found to change iti" sign. , There is little 
doubt that tl^e furious variations in the conductivity 
of slate were largely due to the effect of the residual 
charge. 

The initial rush of current was always greatest with 



0 Z .4 6 8 10 12 


Terminal P.D., in volts 

Fig. 30.—^D.C. resistance characteristic of copper-filings 

coherer. 

Copper,lelectrodes; fiae filings. 

tlie shortest cylinder, and the characteristic resistance 
instability of solid imperfect contacts was not very 
apparent in these experiments, 

(3) Ccherer characteristics. 

(a) Only comparatively small voltages 

and currents are required to produce the so-called 
coherence phenomenon, but in the following experiments 
as much as 13 volts was applied to the t’enninals 
of some of the coherers tested, and currents up to 
10 amperes passed through them. 

The apparatus consisted of a glass tube about J in. 
intemal diameter having metal plugs in the ends, 
enclosing: loosely packed filings. The plugs were 
connected to insulated terminals and were alwrays made 
of tbe same^^^^^n^ 


It is unfortunate that in a great many researches 
carried out on this subject the active materials employed 
have been a mixture o^two or more different substances. 
We must bear in mind that the contacts between plug^ 
and filings also have a share in producing the^ observed 
resistance-changes, and iflay in certain ca^es have a 
controlling influence. 

Most of the common metals andfg:^phite were tested 
in the manner described, the resistance being deduced 
from measurements of tlie terminal P.D. corresponding 
to a given current. A Ijjgh-resistance voltmeter was 
used, so that it did not by-pass any appreciable current. 

Typical curves for silver and copper are shown in 
Figs. 30 and 31. As the P.D. is increased, the resistance 
falls rapidly at first and then tends towards a minim,,um 
value. This stage corresponds to what has been called 



0 0*5 1*0 1-5 2-0 2-5 3-0 

Terminal P.D., in volte 

Fig. 31.—^D.C. resistance characteristic of silver-filings 

coherer. 

Silver electrodes. 

' f ^ ^ ^ 

"coherencS," and is the normal working range of 
the commercial instrument. Further increase in the 
applied potential produces a sudden, very marked 
instability of the resistance, the average value of which 
begins to get larger again. In the case of copper, the 
filings had obviously become warm by tins time and 
were beginning to discolour. The resistance-change 
became automatic, tiie current slowly falling and the 
P.D. rising as tlie oxidation of the particles spread 
firom the positive to the negative electrode. This 
proems continued for some hours untir finally tihe 
conditions became very nearly steady. , 

If, however, during the time-change the extemat 
resistance of tiie drouit was suddenly altered so are 
to increase the current, there was generally a simiiltane- 
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ous complete rupture between the particjes in the 
tube, followed by a spark. This effect occurred more 
easily when the filings w^ere loos^y packed. 

The gradual decoherence aSstion which proceeded 
automatically was found to be independent of the 
directioiJ of the. current and took place in a series of 
little jumps.. 

After tlie filings had become well oxidi 2 ed the initial 
conditions were "hot Easily restored by shaking the 
tube, especially if^a P.D. was maintained across the 
terminals. But if continuity was successfully re¬ 
established, the firlSt stege* in the resistance-changes 
was always repeated, ^^en ^e minimum value of the 
resistance was reached it became exceedingly unstable, 
and a fmther increase in the applied P.D. caused an 
interruption in tlie circuit. 

The characteristic curve for silver is very much the 
same, except that the time-change does not appear 
in this case. The» tube first of all coheres and then 
decoheres, completing the process with a sudden 
rupture between the particles. As the test proceeded 
there was very little discoloration of the active material 
and the temperature-rise was comparatively small.' 

The size of the filings had a noticeable influence. 
With small particles loosely aggregated, the minimum 
resistance is reached with a smaller applied P.D., 
and the decoherence can be followed more easily without 
causing a premature brealc in the circuit. An examina¬ 
tion of the filings after the test showed that there could 
not have been any welding in the ordinary sense of 
the word. They fell apart immediatjely if touched. 

Any sudden chahges in the applied P.D. during the 
final stages of the resistance-changes invariably produced 
a simultaneous rjipture in the circuit. Tli* conditions 
wereT anything but stable during this phases The 
ammeter and voltmeter needjps were constantly wobbling 
up and down in opposite directions, whilst the increase 
m resistance as the terminal P.D. was raised was 
accompanied by a series of sparks among the filings. 

After the filings had been used once, the sulphide 
^ formed on their surface appeared to increase tlie 
sehsitwnty of the arrangement, so that, the cycle of 
resistence-changes could be repeated with considerably 
smaller currents. 

A number of other metals were tested in the same 
way and ^ways -vvith tlie same general results. Lead, 
tin, alunumum and zinc all interrupted the circuit 
soon^after Jhe coherence was complete. In one case 
follow™ ^ time-change, but it was not easfly 

curves for copper and silver were 
selected as bemg fairly representative of the non¬ 
magnetic metals. 

^ Nickel and wought iron only interrupted the circuit 
when sufficient current was passed to make the fihngs 
\ fiaely-c^vided wrought iron was placfd 

behaved in the ordinary 

wa:y Judging from the position of the sparks 

^ “t? eraphite was found to 

ftTfW T '"t ** to deooliere. 

{b) Lead 32 represents a tvoical 

dnectH^urrsnt charaoteristio for oom/ressed load pe^do 


• • • 

contained between metallic load olcctrotloK. In pr;u(i- 

cally every detail it corresponds exactly to that ohlaincfl 
for copper. 

TlIEOK'f. 

(1) Coherence and - Althouglt liu* re¬ 

sistance-changes at imperfect contact may. in many 
cases, be largely due to a reatljnstmeut of its paj 7 s 
by the interface force.s, there must also !><• oTlier ctjn- 
siderations involved. 

A circuit including two rigid fOetal plait's pressed 
together gives a snijj.ll deviation from Ohm'.s law. as 
our experiments on .stationary ring contacts .sJwnved. 
On the other hand, a mercury connectiipn*lias a relativtdv 
constant resistance. Wc conclude that l.he g.ips he( wtteii 
the surfaces are chiefly ra.spon.sible fiir tin! ch.inye. 
Our hypothesis regarding the action of (he intcrf;n>< 
film at once offers an explanation, hor a givi'ii 1 M>. 
the gaps assisting in the coixluction of eleidricili- will 
all be wdthin a certain maximum l«.!nglli, llu! .selection 
being made according to the poltsitial gradieni. As 
the applied P.D. is incrcfised, the ionization of ihe gas 
between the surfaces will lie exiendetl and. con.setiiiently, 
the effective resistance of the cmitact will be n!e|uct!il! 
The chanp will actually occur in litfle jnmj>s. hut 
the “critical” potentials maj^ he .so close •together 
that the effect appears gradual. 'I'he lit of tin; .surfaces 
is the determining factor, and if Ihore is one particularly' 
pronounced drop in the resi.sl:ancu it simply jneans 
that a large numlmr of gaps ha\'c liecome ac.li vt; togel hei*. 
When the two parts of the contact arc in relative; 
motion the spacing is averaged, and conse(|iiently 
there is always one very marked critical IM>.. winch 
we have seen corresponds to tlie tran.sition from tin* 
initial to the final .state. Moreover, the sniall intcTval 
of time required to effect the increase in condiic.tivitv 
is consistent with the mcchani.sni wc are dcscriltirig. 

As soon as a gap becomes ionized it also h«*coiiu;s 
susceptible to electromagnetic .striction, which will 
produce mechanical forces tending to sejiarate the 
surfaces. The electrastatic attraction will teinporarilv 
cease to operate on account of the relativelv low inlerfuce 
resistance. But if the parts of the contact an: frci; to 
move they will do so in such a manner that, the 
distance between them is increased and the conduc¬ 
tivity of the system correspondingly reduced. At the 
same tmre the contraction of the conducting vein.s due 
to the pinch effect will become more pronounced as the 
current rises, so that their effective re.si.slance will also 
become larger by this moans. 

<-n, to „,r,re 

to ^ ‘'T clinm<;tori>rti.s ( I'iKK. ;t 0 

to 32). The deooherenoe m the cases of and 

* have been largely dueto a .Lmical 
change m the nature of the surface, produced by heating 

^ge —to^?:-*' ““-"Panying rLstoS: 

ciiange was automatic. But the silver-filings coherer 

suggestioiTtlSrtir without any apprccuible 

in 4e complicated by an alteration 

tested ^otnrfd t^ surfaces. Moreover, all the metals 

ch^ged extefnal resistance .suddeidv 

cnanged. The effect worked more easily when the 
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filings were'^'loosely packed, and ^sometimes occurred 
in stages if the particles were small. All these observa¬ 
tions might have been predicted from our theory. 
The thickening and extension of the interface film 
would also assist in the concentration of the current 
stream-lines and the striction would gradually interrupt 
the various parallel paths through the tube. The 
Action is obviously cumulative, because a break in 
one contact means that more current has to pass through 
the others, and ultimately complete discontinuity will 
be established. 

That the coherence of iron aij,d nickel is partly a 
ijiagnetic effect was proved by our experiments. The 
fact thatiron lo 8 e?.its high permeability at about 800° C., 



and nickel at about 370° C,, and that an interruption 
in the circuit through tubes containing filings of these 
metals could only be brought about at red heat, is very 
significant. Again, a mixture of iron and brass decohered 
immediately. 

(2) The instability of the, resistance of an imperfect 
contact. 4iave remarked that in all the imperfect 
contacts with which we have been concerned, except 
p^haps where mercury forms one of the electrodes, 
the interface resistance manifests a curious instability' 
wMch is quite independent of mechanical vibration. 

^ If we consider once again the operation of the film 
between the surfaces, we see that the magnitude of 
tee current conducted by the gaps may vary even when 
tee applied P.D. remains constant. The area of active 
surface depends upon tee voltage-drop across tfie contact. 


An extension of the number of conducting gaps is 
simultaneously accompanied by a reduction in the 
interface P.D., because the total current must remain 
approximately constan-ff Consequently, such a change 
will be very quickly arrested, and then continued again 
as soon as the contact resistance has risen sufiicienth^ 
It is clear that tee conductivity of the junction, and 
the voltage across it, are interdependent, producing 
very unstable conditions. Thef stricliion of the con¬ 
ducting veins of mobile conductor in the interfaces 
may also exert an influence. A small increase in 
current \vill tend to reducS the section of these veins 
and therefore increase their eflective resistance. . 

A 

Correlation of Facts and a General Theory of 
Imperfect Contacts. 

When reading through the literature of this subject, 
one notices an unfortunate tendency to keep the various 
theories in watertight compartments. Where we are 
concerned with processes of such an involved nature,, 
we cannot afford to limit our attention to^one particular 
point of view. 

Our experiments have shown that the mechanical 
pressure at an imperfect contact of good conductors 
is first increased and then decreased as the applied 
P.D. is raised. The conductivity of the system ha.s 
been proved to follow a similar cycle of changes, and 
is Icnown to be exceedingly sensitive to the interface 
forces. It follows ^hat if the active material (including 
tee interface fiiobile conductor) is capable of readjust¬ 
ment under the fhfluence of small alterations in these 
forces, the principal characteristics at once become 
more or less intelligible. We have* already discussed 
in detail the influence of the interface film. Here it 
will be sufficient to ppint out that coherence and de¬ 
coherence would be impassible without it, and thatwJien 
the solid boundaries are incapable of displacement the 
mobile conductor between them alone determines the 
conductivity changes by variations in its distribution 
and the degree of ionization. 

Although the resistance of a sliding contact Is ^ilwa^'s 
greater than that of a similar stationary one, the evidence 
suggests teat the same considerations apply in«both 
cases. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion the autlior wishes to express his sincere 
teanlcs to Prof. J. A. Fleming, M.A., DrSc., F^l.S., 
for placing 4:he resources of the Laboratory at his 
disposal and for advice during the course of the work ; 
^d to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research for financial assistance. 


APPENDIX 1. 

Tim paper recently published by Messrs. Johnsen 
and Rahbek * dealing with the adhesion set up between 
a metal plate and a semi-conductor with which it is 
m close contact, contains several statement which are 

®PP 9 ^®ntly in conflict with the results of our observations 
on this subject. 

*192E, vol. 61, p.1718. 
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In the jarst place, it is asserltnl that Ihe contact resist¬ 
ance, wliich plays so important a part in the stiction ” 
phenomenon, is absent with inerc^uy electrodes. Oiir 
experiments on the clircct-cnrreftt comhicti\ ily of Htljo- 
graphic stone and slate suggest that lliis is extremely 
unlikeh%*but in order to cl«ar up the matter we have 
carried out the following tests. 

A disc of polished lithographic .stone was suspernled 
horizontally liy a*flexiWe wire from one end of IJjc arm 
of a balance so that it just touched the stirface of a 
pool of mercury (sec h'ig. ;13). 'riic wire was tdectrically 
connected to the stone, in*some cases by a piece of 
tinfoil spread over it, and*in others by a layer of mercury 
enclosed in wax. On account of tiic e.xchision <»f the 
atmo!5phere at the contact and tlie cohesion operating 
aciross the interface, about 12 to i;{ gramimss per square 
inch was required to raise the senii-conduci(»r from 
the mercury. When, however, a IM). was a{;iplied 
acro.ss the contact .the force necessary to separate the 




litliORivipliic 
stone ■ 


hiG. '13.—Apparatus for olisorviug the i,„ adliestun 
^ a uiercury-Henibomductor roiit.ict. 


tAtV) parts was con.sidoral dy increased. With a lit ho- 

volts (a.c.) supply, ab«mt 2 to 31 graninu^s extra wel-ht 

If^sav* 2 ^ the .scale pan to upset the equilibrium. 
If, say, 2 gramme.s were added to the sc.ahi pan when 
the c^rreiit was on, as soon as it was swillld o 
the lithographic stone disc came rigid, away from the 
Moreover, if ti,„ di»o wos tilUvl Xl'tiv 

inunediately lirouglit the two surfaces 
together ovt^ the whole ansa, 'fliis pn.ce.ss eon Id la* 
Observed quite ea.sily. Grea,t care wm! taheii to secure 

before using Witli a 

yie mitud pre.ssurc fell to about 7 or K vr-on.nf.« 
per square inch wliilst tl,e «.,perim,«sivl slil’ftau 
eff^t accompaiiyinK the .i|ii>lieation of'i l-.n of 2 (hi 

was made with tinfoF/or mm'nry'^^ 

‘^<>«ttact with 

of xylonite s>milar observations. In the case 

average ' initial pressure ” was 10 


at 


grammes per sipuire incli, and the avera{fe aefclilional 
adhesion clfect dne to 200 volts was 0-2 gramme per 
.square inch, J'or slate an “ initial pressure " of S 
grammes per square inch was increased to 10 grammes 
per .square incli when tlie ciirfent was pa.ssing. 

„ facts show tlefinitely that a verv cori.si<lerablo 

sliction eOect exi.sts at a contact betwetm a semi¬ 
conductor and mercury. Tlie phenoimm.m is by m, 
memus conlinerl to the case of .solid elcclrodti?!. Since 
the adhesion is electrostatic in origin, it follows that 
the resistance of the inlerface lilm between the merrury 
and tlie semi-condnetur is far from negligible; in 
fact It nnist be a large proportion of the total lUsislanai 
of the circuit. It is signilicant that/he nature of the 
contact on the upper .side of the .semi-conductor made 
no ohservable difierence to tlie increase in the .i.lhesioji 
due to an applied P.D. * 

\\e shuul<l be iiiteresteil to know how Me.s.srs. Johnseii 
ami Kidiliek measured the distrilmlion of potimlial 
over a circuit including a metal jilate in contact with 
a piece of lithographic stone, curves for whic.li are 
given m their ji.qxsr. 

It would appear that it is only po.s.sible to .secure 
a, real y low-resistance contact when the liquid elcclrode 
wets the suiiace of the .semi-corn I net or, ami then the 
luiiction ceases to be wJiat we call imiierfeil," ‘rhe 
supposition tliat mercury exactly folknv.s the lamtour 
of the .semi-conductor and thus eliminates air-gaps, 

IS a fallacy. * ' 

(bir experiments on the •‘slipping” elieci ohsi-rved 
m certain types d con tael show that (his is generally 
<hie to a reductitni in Hie pressure between the siirlaees 
and not to a change in ihi! eoetiicient; of friction.’ 
i•-xeepllons to this rule were only found in the eases of 
coppe^graphite and graphitisgrapliite. and men in 
the.se mstanees the cliange was jirincipidly in Hie forces 
ucro.ss the interface. The ellect which altcreil the 
e.oejjicient; of friidion did not operate .simidtaneuu.slv 
with the apphc.ition of the current. The Pdisoii 
electromotograph could not have worked liy the part 
of the ••slipping” action with which any appreciable! 
time-lag is associated, ami therefore, nnliUi! Mes-srs 
johnsim and Kahbek, we conclude that the main fmiclion 
of the eiirrent was to produce a. reduction iu the mechani¬ 
cal pressure lietweeii the surfaces. Tiu- Iheoiy of 
electrolytic dis.soe.iatioii of thmmoisture at the interfare 
receives little support from the facts. <hi the other 
haiifl we venture to Itflieve that onr hvtjotliesis that 
the •• pinch ellect ” is responsible for the phenoniemm, 
explam.s all the e.xperimental oliservalions, ami at 
the same time .satisfactorily accounts for (he rapiflity 
oi the fncticm-clianges. ^ 


A]>PKN1>IX 2. 

The electro.slafic. forces which, we ha\-e shown, are 
priMluced l,y the application of a potential tliffererice 
bet\mm a hqmd metal, finch as nierciirv, and a .semi¬ 
conductor m contact with if, have beerrutilized by us 
111 .several iiistrumenls.* 

♦ Patents have k!«ij aiiplied for. 
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A telephone receiver can be made by simply floating 
a thin disc of lithographic stone, having its under side 
slightly concave, upon a pool of mercury so that only 
part of tlie surface is normally in contact. Electrical 
connection is made to the upper side of the stone disc 
by tinfoil cemented to it. The application of a varying 
potential difference between the tii^oil and the mercury 
causes a corresponding vibration of the semi-conductor. 
The attraction set up at the interface by the passage of 
the electric current across it pulls the semi-conductor 
periodically into mor§ intimate contact with the mercury. 
The sound is produced either by tjje direct action of the 
vibrating disc on the surrounding air, or by the com¬ 
pression and rarefaction of the air partially enclosed 
between the mercury and the under side of the semi¬ 
conductor, a small hole, through which the air is 
forced in and out, being provided in the centre of the 
disc. 

A very simple galvanometer for an oscillograph can 
be made by employing a piece of semi-conductor 
oscillating on the surface of mercury, so that its motion 
corresponds to the wave-form of the applied E.M.F. > 
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Preface. 

For some tune the Association has been engaged in 
the study of varnish-paper and varnish-fabric boards 
and tubes. In the past no standard method of testing 
materials of this class has been recognized, and there¬ 
fore methods of test were developed. As the result of 
the investigations which have been carried out the 
, tests described in this Specification are recommended 
forjthe purpose of ascertaining the electrical, mechani¬ 
cal and chemical charact^stics of varnish-paper and 
varnish-fabric ^boards and tubes. 

The teste contained in Section II of the Specification 
are essentially of a thorough research nature, whilst 
the abridged tests given in the Schedule axe intended 
for use when a complete investigation of all the 
characteristics of the material is not required. 

The Director of the Electrical Research Association 
wiU v^ue comments and criticism from those who 
have occasion to use any of the teste given in this 
Specification. 


I. DEFINITIONS AND CLASSIFICATION. 

r 

{a) Definition of Vaynish-pSper and Vaynish-fabyic 
Boards and Tubes. 

The term " Varnish-paper (Fabric) Board (Tube) ” 
denotes a board (tube) made from superimposed layers 
of paper (fabric) treated with varnish. 

(6) Classification of Varnish-paper g>itd Varnish-fabric 
Boards and Tubes. 

The following classes and grades are recognized:— 

Class I. Synthetic Resin Varviish-paper and Varnish- 
fabric Boards and Ttibcs. 

Grade .4.—This includes syuithetic resin varnish- 
paper (fabric) boards (tubes), the principal charac¬ 
teristics of which are low water absorption, high 
resistivity, and good machining properties. This class 
of material does not necessarily possess a high electric 
strength at high temperatures, and is generally used 
for radio work and electrical apparatus where the 
dielectric is not subjected to a higli electric* stress at 
a high temperature. 

Grade "B.-^This includes sjaithetic,^^ resin vamish- 
paper •(fabric) boards (tubes), the principal chaxac- 
teristic of which is a liiglj, electric strength at ^jigh 
temperatures. This graJe, in general, has not .as good 
machining properties as Grade A, and is generally usefl 
in electrical machinery where high electric strength is 
required at a high temperature, as, for example, in 
oil-immersed plant. 

Grade C .—^This includes synethetic resin v<Chiisli- 
paper (fabric) boards (tubes) made from an inorganic 
paper or fabric (such as asbestos). The principal 
characteristics of this malterial are its ability to with¬ 
stand a high temperature without serious loss of 
mechanical properties. Tins grade in general has not 
as high an electric strength as either Gxade 4 or 
Grade B, is more hygroscopic and of lower resistivity. 
Its machining properties, although sufficiently good to 
permit of its being drilled, sawn, etc., are not in general 
as good as those of Grade A or Grade B.** * 

Class II. Natural Gum or Resin Varnish-pjopcr and"- 
Varnish-fabric Boards and Tiibes. 

Grade A .—^Tliis includes natural gum or resin varnish'^ 
paper (fabric) boards (tubes) possessing .relatively high 
electric strength, and able to witlistand temperatures 
up to 96° C. without softening. This material is 
generally used for transformer insulation. 

Grade B .—-This includes natural gum or resin varnish- 
paper (fabric) boards (tubes) possessing relatively high 
elTCtric strength and able to withstand temperatures 



•8 -111 tin* U'ni{.t‘i;iturr-rist* is small. 

Nmi. It j, rr...uuiml ihal .sDedalmaterials are 
i>iaanul>lf will, h .|(, n.il iall itilu* any of the eratles 
;.riveii almye. as. f..,- iastaiue, lutumen-paper hoard 
.Old Iinsi%*d ud varnish jtap«r board. 

'a’) Ti i ll!i}ioitn;y. 

ti; I he lerm * l.'tn.^iliiilinal ” denoles the ilirecfion 
parallel lujhal in wliieh llie nialorial travelled 
durnij; nuiindat'ture. 

id.) lh*« term ' >‘nnw\'etfie ” ilenules the dircetioii 

.rijilit angles to that described in (i) above, 

(m) The term 1‘erpeiulicnlar'• denotes the direc¬ 
tion normal lo the surface of the material 
, ''■'“*'» ‘1“’ >nalerial is built np «»f .superimi)o.sc:l 

layers havndi: the •'.i-raiu ” at riKht angles, there is 
no dehrnb* longitudinal or transverse direction. 

m 

II. MICTflOitS OF TliST. 

1. t oNOiTioNiN't; or Si’jaaMrxs nuKVioun to Tj-ist, 

(i/J lihrtiH til ’/Vk/s. 

The Ivhrtric Slreiij'th. t'lanse .'I, the Kesislivitv, 

‘ lause .}. the Surlace K.-sistIvily, ('lanse T,. and the 


^ ^ . 

^ 1 ^ cm' ^ IH to 24 hours, except?in tlie case 

o CI.iss .11, Grade B materials, the temperature for 
winch shall lie from ria^ C. to 00^’ C. The test: shall be 
contliicted a.s .soon as the tcniporature of the specimen 
las alien to 2tF C. ( c r>° C.)*except where otherwise 
specdied. 

(c) Chemical Teat * 

Uie cheinicjil tests shall be carried out on the*material 
as leccived witliout condita>niny. 

2. I)ETEiai?NATION OF TillCKNK.SS. 

Ihe spociiuen .shall be conditioned in accordance witfi 
(. lausc 1 ijj) before the thickness is clcterniincd. 

(a) Uoanls. 

Measurements of thickness .shall be made by means 
of a suitable micrometer at ten points equally spaced 
around the sides of tJ»e lioard. The maximum, 

mnnmum and mean values of the thickness shall be 
.stated. 

(/>) J'itbes, 

Tlic internal and external diameters of the tube .shall 
ie mcasmed at each end, two measurements being made 



fi) '* Normal ” (Voiidiiioti 
** MO " l^y ■' Ctinditum 
flit) ** liamp " ( omtitinii 
(iv) " Trtipital” (.ondilion 
iv) *' Recovered ” Coiidiiion 


Inleriial Ibnai.ianrn. t |;in;<' ii, shall be rlelermined for 
a*, many ;e: possibk' of the following conditions;-- 

See ’rechnical I’nbUcu- 
tioii Kef. A/S 2. 
ihrections for X)e- 
ferinining the Klec- 
Iric Strength of 
Mhrons fiisulating 
Materials, 

(hf timf Thyaiml Teals. 

Before determining ihe mecliaiiical and plij'sicfil 
characteristics as .sperilied in the n^spcctive clauses, 
tie specimens shall be drietl at a temperature from 


on diameters at right anglo.s in each case. The measure¬ 
ments shall be made by inean.s of a suitable micrometer. 

Ihc maximum, minimum and mean values of the 
diameters shall be stated. 

2. Fj.ectric Strength. * 
i he electric strength shall lie determined in accord¬ 
ance with Technical Ihihlication Kol A/S2, Directions 
for Determining the lilectric Strength of Fibrous 
Insuiating Materials. 

4. ItKSI.STIVnY. 

Ihe specimen .shall be conditioned in accordance with 
Clause 1 («) before the resistivity test is carried out 
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Me^urenjente shall be made at various temperatures, i surfiutc resistivitv s^u'te T^pre^sTvnn'm.™ 
including the maxinuun tcniperatun* at which the ^ -i rfntiii./Miv. i ^ nu.i^cmms lor 

material is to be studied. ! sU.uv , “ e > 

The specimen and the elcctreffles*shall be esfujseil to and time. * ^ 11 * u- u(a-a siufiieo resistivity 

the “normal” atmosphere as clelimid in TecJmical Mnii. 'n.,. ,ia.. t m . 

Publication Ref. A/S 2 , Dir<ictioiis for Determining the shown in Fig a ^ arc 

Electric Strenirth of Fibrous TTisiilnlriTiit iVl :i K* r. a** - 


• ' --■•V* 

Electric Strength of Fibrous Insulating Matiirials, for 
18 to 24 hours prior to the mca.surenutnt of tlie resist¬ 
ance, and in th« Casck of tests at rcHim teinperulnre 
whilst the test is being carried out. 

A specimen 4 inclies diameter siiall be set up lor tost delerminwl. 
as shown in Fig. !.• 


(». Jn^hunal Rk-sistan'ci:. ^ 

the specimen shall be conditioned in acfcordance 
with Clause I (a) l.cfore the internal resishincc is 


IVleasnremenls .shall lie made at various (emju;ratures. 


The resistance shall bff measured at the end of each incliuline the nvivimimi"*'/. ''‘i^ious (emjieratures, 
minute, over a period of ten i\iimite.s' electrilication at ; material is to be studied 
a potential difference of 500 volts, 'riie re.sistivitv . Tlie sms-imiM, .n' 1^ i . n T * 
shall be expressed in megohms tor a tunitiiuetru ‘ -i >• - * • ^ ^ ^‘'^^*^***1 


V till 

normal atmosjdiere as delined in Technical Publii a 
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l-’JO. .'♦. --aJiagranmiatic Ar.aiigeineiil of ApparaUis for Surface Kesuslivily Tent. 


an^I a curve shall be plotted showing the relatiouHliin 
between resistivity and time. ‘ 

Note.—T he dimensions of a .suitahlti apparatus are 
shown in Fig. 2. 

5. Surface Resi.stivity, 

The speciinen shall be conditioned in aocordanc<.t with 
Clause 1 (a) before the surface resistivity test is carried 

MeasmWents shall be made at various V^niperatnre.s. 
icluding the maximum tomperatnro at which the 
material is to be .studied. 

bloctpxles sliall l.m .,xp„.s«l to the 
normal atmosphere as defined in 'recimical IHibli- 

for DutuSlg t^ 
Insulating Miitiirials, for 
resistance ami ***” ™‘““"r'»«eiit ot tile surface 

Whilst the I o„f 

testi'XTin^l^.*'? “P 

™ 0 “>>r«i at the end 

SflStion r ^ f ? rlrc- 

at a potential difference of 500 V. The 


iion K«?f. A/S 2 , Diroclions for Detormining the lUcclric. 
Strength of Fibrous lusnlating Materials, for IS to 
-4 lioivrs jirior to tlm measurenumt of the intiirnal 
u?>*istance, and in tin? case of tasls at room temperature 
whitst the test i.s being carried out. 

Two holes 5 imu diameter shall be drilled to a depth 
wpial to two-thirds of the thickne;^ of the board, riie 


3ff / 


bt— SSh" psroi/el'-'-^M 


Wto /'^ 


I 


T 

I 


Flo, 4.*-Spi-ciiin:n for 'I’ciisile StrengHi and Isxleiision ’Icids on 

Hoards. • 

tlistanco Ixdween the centres of the lioles shall be 
.In luni. 1 he holes .shall be Idled with mercury, aiwl 
the resistance between tliem shall be measured at the 
end of each minute over a period of ten minutes’ elec- 
trilication at a potential difference of 500 volts. 

llie resistance .shall be expressed in inegohma, anti a 
curve shall be plotted .showing the relationship between 
resistance and time. 
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In reportilig the results of the tests the thickness of 
'the specimen shall be stated. 

7. Tensile Strength and Extension. 

The specimens shall Hbe conditioned in accordance 
with Clause 1 (6) before the tests for tensile strength 
and extension are carried out. 

The form of the specimen shalTbe as follows:— 

(«) Boards, in accordance with Fig. 4. 

(&) Tubes, in accordance with Fig. 6 (which also 
depicts a suitable form of grip for holding the 
tube in the testing macMne). 

^ The extension shall be measured on a 3-inch gauge 
length. •• 

In all cases tlie specimens shall be tested to ascertain 
thft ultimate tensile strength. The load shall be increased 
steadily at such a rate that the specimen brealcs in I 


Temperature of Specimen in Tensile Strength and 
^xtsnsion Tests. 


Material 

Lii^ts of 
Temperature, * C. 

Class ot Oil 

Class I, Grades A 
and B 

Class II, Grade A.. 
Class II, Grade B.. 

90 to 9fr 

90 to 95 

66 1:0 70 

B.S.S. No. 148 
j for light grade 

Class I, Grade C .. 

14S to 160 

Mineral oil, closed 
flash point not 
less than 250® C. 


3 % "dig. 



ZW 3 


4 - Equally spaced holes to be 
• dia. drills'A” 

_ deep. 


-mdia.A 
ii— 

V'dia ,—I I 
■2’^"dia.- - 



Section on A B. 


Fig. 6.—Form of Grip for holding Tube in Testing Machine for Tensile Strength and Extension Tests. 


approximately two minutes from tlie time of the 
application of the load. 

The ultimate tensile strength shall be expressed in 
lb. per sq. in. 

The test shall be carried out under the foUowing 
conditions;— ® 

(i) At a temperature from 15" C. to 26" C. 

(ii) At the appropriate temperature given in Table 1, 

after tiie specimen has been immersed in the 
oil specified in Table 1, at the high temperature 
for 24 hours. 


8. Compression Strength. 

(Not to be applied to Class II, Grade B, mf^terial.) 

(a) Boards. 

The compression test shall be carried out at the 
appropriate temperature given in Table 2, after the 
specimen has been immersed in the oil. specified in 
Table 2 at the high temperature for 24 hours. 

The dimensions of the specimen shall be 1 inch cube, 
the specimen being built up with several layers of the 
material when necessary. The layers of the material 
shall be bedded together by the application of an initial 
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Taiw.k 2. 

Temperatim' of Sped tun/ in Cnuifnessioif I'esf. 



m 

I.iiiiils,»( 
Ti'iiipi-raltli r, C. 

(.las'; III (liE 


%' ' ' 

. -- .., 

Class 1, (iratles A 

90 to 5>5 

j B.S.S. No, ,|4K 
for light grade 

and B ^ , 

tui to f»r* 

Class 11, tirade A 

] 

• 

Class 1, Grade C .. 

1 

14.T t<4 ir»(i 

• 

• 

Mineral oil, dosed 
Hush poiiil not 
less than 2r»«» C. 


load of 300 Ib. per sq, in. Tbo iirsl nieasureinenl 
of the length of the speeinion shall he taken vnuler 
this load, which shall he inchuhal in tlie load registered 
in each case. • 

Ihe load .shall be applied in incnamfuts tif 1 5oo Ib. 
per sq. in., each of which shall be maintained for one i .'•jjvnuiiTii .siuiii ne j 

imnnte, and the yield of the specimen shall be measured specified in (h) above, 
at the end of each period. ' 

The teat shall be coatimied juitil Hut specimen has 
yielded 10 per cent of its original length wh<-u mea.sun*d 
as stated above, or wlien tlu^ loml has reached ahont 
0 tons per sq. in. 


(h) Tuheit, 

I he form t)f the specimen sliall be a tube, tlie thick¬ 
ness of tlie wall being not less tli.iii .i inch, and the 
length c‘c|iial to bn- external .diameter of the ttdx‘. 
I he end faces c,l the s|K‘cimen sliall be tridv pl.ine, 
scpiare and ])arali.‘l. 

An initial load of.rhm lb. per sq. in., computed on 
the cross-sijctional area of llie inaleiial. shall be applicsl.’* 
ami the first measnremeiiL of the leiiglli of the .specimen 
shal be taken under this load, which sliall he included 
m tile load registert*d in each ease-? 

1 he specimen shall Ve lieated prior to test and tested 
as .s])ecilied in («) above. 

(c) Cy/iiitfors. 

The form of the specimen shall he a cvlinder not le.'^i 
than ,S inches internal diameter. 

1 he length of the cylinder shall he eipial to tlie internal 

1 thickness of the wall shall be eijual 

to l/04th of the internal diameter. 

Ihe specimim sliall be heated prior to test aiicl tested 


0. SiKKNirni oj-' Boards, 

ihe specimen shall lie conditioned in acesrdame 
with (. lause 1 (/;) liefore the .shearing test is carried out. 
Materials up to and including \ inch (:b2 mm) thick 


U- 

- 

1 

h— 

- 

ra •. 

0“o 

i,.u 

J h 

—r -—1 



\specimsn 


VoL. 62. 


Fic;. 0. —lAffinof Jig for the Shear Test on Uoard.s. 
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4^ 


shaU bs tested to ascertain the force required to punch 
a hole ^ inch in diameter. 

The load shall be applied steadily, and shall be in¬ 
creased at a rate of approximately 100 lb. per minute 
for each 1/32 inch thic!mess of specimen. 

The clearance between the punch and the hole shall 

/ 



T 

Hi 

Fig. 7.—Form of Test for Stiffness or Rigidity. 


r 

be negligible, 6s obtained by trimming the punch with 
the die. 

/»The force required to punch the hole shall be expressed 
in lb. per sq. in.* 

Materials above J inch (3*2 mm) thick sbpll be 
tested as follows :— 


A load ^shall be applied centrally on the ^specimen ' 
and increased until failure occurs. The load required 
to cause failure an^ the nature of the fracture shall 
be stated. 

(b) Ti^es. ^ 

A specimen of tube shafl be cut of length equal to 
the external diameter, and shall be subjected to a 
crushing load perpendicular to thg pds of the tube. 
The load required to cause failure and the nature of 
the fracture shall be stated. o 

' 11. Stiffness or Rigidity. 

The specimen shall be cdhditioned in accordance 
with Clause 1 (6) before the stiffness test is carried out. 

(a) Boards. 

Materials shall be tested for stiffness or rigidity by 
the cantilever method as follows:— 

The form and arrangement of the test shall be in 
accordance with Figs. 7 and 8. f 




A specimen, the dimensions of which shall be 6 inches 
(127 mm) long and 2^ inches (64 mm) wide, shall be 
damped in a shear testing jig, so that both ends of 
the specimen are sheared off simultaneously. The 
pressure required to prqduce shear, computed on the 
total area of the sections sheared, shah be expressed 
in lb. per sq. in. 

A suitable form of jig for the shear test is shown 
in Fig, 6. 

10. Cohesion BETWEEN Layers (Splitting Test). 

The specimen shall be conditioned in accordance 
with Claused (&) before the test for cohesion between 
layers is carried out. 

{a) Boards, 

A specimen 1 inch wide and of a lengfh equal to 
four times the thickness of the inaterial, plus ^ inch, 
shall be supported on vee-blocks spaced apart at a 
distance equal to four times the thickness of the material 
under test. • ; 

* la a fuiare edition of this Specification it is probable that the shear 
stress will be substituted for the pres^re required to punch the bole. 


The specimen shall be firmly fixed in clamps and 
the stirrup and scale pan placed m position ai shown 
in Fig. 8. A measurement shall be made of tjie un¬ 
supported end below datum as follows:— 

An inside micrometer shall be clamped above the 
stirrup. The electric circuit shall be as shown in 
Fig. 8. The micrometer screw shall be turned until 
the circuit is closed (as indicated by the voltmeter), 
and the micrometer reading shall then be taken. 

Small equal increments of load shall be applied and 
the corresponding increments in’ defliection measured 
immediately. Each increment of load shall be applied 
as soon as the deflection for the previous load inerq- 
, ment has been read. Readings shall only be taken 
for the range during which the increment of load is 
proportional to the increra§nt of deflection. 

The dimensions of the specimen shall be as follows :— 
For specimens not exceeding 1/6 inch thick; 

Cantilever length = 2 inches 
Breadth =s f inch ' 

The increments of despection shall not exceed 
'O* 010 inch. 
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For specimens exceeding 1/16 inch thick the canti¬ 
lever length shall be from 3 inches to 9 inches according 
to the stiffness of the material. 

The breadth of the specimen shall be one-fifth of the 
cantilever length. 

The increment of deflection shall not exceed 
p-016 inch. 

Young’s Modulus E shall be computed from the 
following formula :— 


hd^y 

where W = average increment of load, lb., 

I = carntdever length, inches, 

6 = breadth of specimen, inches, 

d = thickness of specimen, inches, 

y = average increment of deflection, inches. 

When the final increment of deflection has been 
measured as described above, the load shajl not be 
removed. The increment of deflection shall be re¬ 
measured after 1 minute, 10 minutes, 1 hour and 
18 hours respectively. 

After the 18-hour test has been completed, tests at 
loads of 0-66 and 1’5 times, respectively, the value 
of the doad employed in the 18-hour test shall be 
applied to the specimen, and the increments of deflec¬ 
tion shall be re-measured as before in the prolonged 
test. 

Note, —A suitable form of knife-edge balance for 
use in the cantilever test is shown in Fig. 9. 

(6) Tubes.' 

A tube 3 inches long, 2 inches internal diameter and 
2^ inches external diameter shall be set up in a com¬ 
pression testing machine as shown in Fig. 10. 

The load shall be applied to the top of the specimen 
and midway between the ends, by means of a wedge- 
shaped plunger not less than 2^ inches wide, the bottom 
edge of which is rounded to a radius of inch. The 
angle of the wedge shall be approximately 45 degrees, 
and its axis shall be at right angles to the axis of the 
tube as shown in Fig. 10. The load shall be increased 
by steps, and sufficient readings of the load and travel 
of the plunger taken up to the load at which 
faihire occurs to enable a stress-strain curve to be 
plotted. 

12. Shrinking, Warping and Swelling. 

The following tests shall be conducted after the 
specimens have been exposed for 18 to 24 hours to the 
" normal ” condition as defined in Technical Publication 
Ref. A/S2, Directions for Determining the Electric 
Strength of Fibrous Insulating Materials. 

(a) Shrinkage. 

(i) Test in Air. 

In the case of boards, the test for shrinkage shall be 
carried out, on a specimen about 4 inches square. 

The length and width-respectively of the specimen 
shall be measured at ten points equally spaced along 
each of two edges at right angles. The thickness of 
the specimen shall be the mean of ten measurements 


of thickness taken at points equally spaced around the 
edges. The measurements shall be made by means of 
a micrometer or otla.er^suitable method. ^ 

In the case of tubes, the test for shrinkage shall be 
carried out on a specimen the length of which shall be 
not less than three times tke external diameter. 

The internal and external diameters of the specimen 
shall be measured in two directions at right angles. The 
measurements shall be made by"means of a micrometer 
or other suitable method. e 

The specimen shall be dried for 48 hours by heating 
uniformly in an oven at ^;he^ appropriate temperature 
given in Table 3, and ;the dimensions shall then be 

Table 3. 


Temperature of Specimen in Shrinkage Test in Air. 


Material '■ 

Limits of Temperature, 

° c» 

Class I, Grades A and B .. 

405 to 110 

Class I, Grade C 

160 to 165 

Class II, Grade A .. 

105 to 110 

Class II, Grade B .. 

80 to 85 


measured at the «ame points as before at atmospheric 
temperature. 

Comparison shall be made between the mean values 
of the dimensions before and after The heat treatment, 
and the percentage difference, computed on the original 
mean waliffes respectively, shall be stated, the original 
meaft values being given. 

(ii) Test in Oil {not 1m bt applied to Class II, Gfade B 
Material). 

In the case of boards, the diameters of a ring approxi¬ 
mately 4 inches internal diameter and 6 inches external 
diameter shall be measured longitudinally and trans¬ 
versely. The ring shall be immersed in the oil sspecifted 
in Table 4 for 120 hours at the appropriate temperature 

Table 4. 


Temperature of Specimen in Shrinkage Test in Oil. 


Material 

• 

Limits of 
Temperature, ° C. 

^iass of Oil 

Class I, Grades A 
and B 

115 to 120 

'I B.S.S. No. 148 
T 'ior light 'grade 

Class II, Grade A 

115 to 120 

J oil 

Class I, Grade C .. 

170 to 175 

Mineral oil, closed 
flash - point not 
less than 250° C. 


given in Table 4. The diameters shall then be measured 
again as before at atmospheric temperature. Com¬ 
parison shall be made between the values of the 
diameters before and after the immersion in oil, and 
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the percentage differences computed on the original 
values shall be stated. * 

In the case of tubes, the internal and external 
diameters of a specimen, the lehg^ of which shall be 
not less than three times the external diameter, shall 
be meas*red in two directions at right angles. The 
tube shall be heated in oil as specified above, and the 
diameters shall then be measured again at tlie same 
points as before at* atmospheric temperature. 

Comparison shall be made between the mean values 
of the internal a^d external diameters respectively 
before and after the immeKion in oil, and the per¬ 
centage differences com;^ted on the original mean 
values shall be stated, the ordinal mean values being 
given. 

(6) Warping. 

Warping shall be determined by the foUowng 
method 

(i) Boards. 

A specimerf 6 inches square shall be dried for 
48 hours at the appropriate temperature given in 
Table 3. It shall then be placed on a flat surface not 
less than 7 inches square, and a flat metal plate 6 inches 
square shall be placed on the specimen, so that the 
edges of the plate and the specimen coincide.- The 
weight of the upper plate shall not exceed 8 ounces. 
The distances between the four comers of the under 
surface of the upper plate and the corresponding points 
on the upper surface of the lower plate shall be measured. 
The sum of the fo&r readings shall be compared with 
four times the original mean thiclmess of -tlie specimen 
before drying, an^ the percentage increase cempated on 
four times the original thickness shall be stated. • 

(ii) Ttipes. * 

^ straight tube, the length of which shall be 24 
times the internal diameter, shaU be dried for 48 hours 
at the appropriate temperature given in Table 3 . The 
trjJje shall -then be tested by means of a straight-edge 
or other suitable method, and the maximum deviation 
from .straightness shaU be stated, the internal and 
external diameters of the tube being given. 

13. Machining Properties. 

The specimen shall be conditioned in accordance -with 
Cl^se 1 (b) ^efore the machining tests are carried out. 

The machining properties of the material shall be 
determmed by turning, milling, diilUng, counter- 
sm^g and pjmching specimens. The effect on the 

“acWng, splitting or chipping 

'>« tested by being tapped with a 
No. 0 B.A. tap. Tubes shaU be tested by being 
shewed, extemaUy and internaUy, with 11 B.S.w! 
toads per inch, cut with a tool by an operator 

STeSS this class of material. 

SL®® * “laterial with respect to cracking, 

sphttmg or-chipping shaU be stated. ® 

as£r+A‘TJ+® the material should be 

asked to State the cuttmg speed, depth of cut, rate of 


feed and lubricant, il any, to be emjdovfd’in ctirrs ing 
out the machining te.sts. 

14. Freedom from Cheaiicai. Keaction. 

The chemical tests shall be carried out on the inalerial 
as received without conditioning. 

The material shall^be tested* for the presence of llie 
following;— 

Ammonih. (Does not apply to Class II material.) 
Phenol. (Does not apply to (^la.ss 1.1 material.) 
Free Mineral Acids. 

Organic Acids. (Does not apply to Clas.s I material.) 
Alkalis. * 

Lime. 

Chlorides. 

The tests shall be carried out as follows;— 

(а) Free Ammonia, 

Two grammes of the material are }nilpefl with 
200 cm3 of distilled water free from ammonia ami 
boiled for a short time under reflux condemnation. The 
filtrate is distilled until 100 cm® have come over, and 
the distillate is made up to 2/50 cm®. Varying alif|not: 
amounts from 5 cm® to 100 cm® arc tested with Messl<>r’s 
reagent until a suitable coloration is found. * This is 
then matched by means of standard auiinonium chloride 
solution by the usual colorimetric method as einjiloyed 
in water analysis. 

(б) Combined Ammonia, 

The distillation residue from the above determination 
is made up to 200 cm® with water free from ainnioiiia. 

A. little^ caustic soda is added, and the proce.sses of 
distUlation and Nesslerization arc i-opeattul as above. 

(c) Flienol. 

Ten grammes of material are pulped wdth 200 cm® 
of water, and the whole mi.\ture distilled until about 
100 cm® have come over. 

To the distillate so much dilute iodine .soluliou is 
adM as is needed just to give a faint coloration 
wth starch-paste. Phenol is tlien determined bv the 
Koppeschaar method, i.e. sodium bromale .solalion and 
acid are added, and after tribromophenol has siniarated 
out, the unused bromine is titrated back with KJ and 
thiosulphate. 

{d) Acids or Alkalies. 

Ten ^ammes of the material are pulped with 200 cm® 
of distiUed water and gently boiled for onef hour. 
The cooled liquid is filtered perfectly clear liy the aid 
of a pump. The filtrate is tested with pbcn^jlphthalein. J 


wlution except by the most »-<« uni lie bruMnlit into 

«i water and subsMuont nniimm.., «-iSfs >:««Whk 


found reliable. rated is not coloured, methyl tir.-iiiKe has ijc-n 
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N* 

If acid, it is titrated with caustic soda; if alkaline, 
N * 

with —— hydrochloric acid. Should the filtrate be 
100 ■ 

very dark, alkali blue 6B may be used as indicator. 
If alkali blue 6B is not available, and phenolphthalein is 
rised, the solution must be suit#ibly diluted with a 
Tieutrali^ed diluent, or alcoholic or ethereal extracts must 
be employed. When a large amount ol free acid or 
alkali t is found, it is advisable to boil the residue 
with fresh water, titrate again, and repeat as requisite. 
The acidity or alkalinity shall be expressed as— 

" Equivalent to — per cent of SO3,” or 
“ Equivlilent to — per cent of NaOH.” 

-{e) Organic Acids. 


Table 4 for seven days continuously at the appropriate 
temperature given in Table 4. At the end of this 
period the condition of the specimen with respect to 
disintegration, warping, splitting, blistering, softening 
or other deterioration shall be stated. 

r 

r 

17. Effect of Prolonged Heating at High 
Temperature. 

(Not to be applied to Class II material.) 

The specimen shall be conditioned in accordance 
with Clause 1 (6) before tlse effect tof prolonged heating 
at high temperature is determined. 

A specimen shall be Seated at the appropriate tem¬ 
perature given in Table 6 for seven days continuously 


Ten grammes of the conditioned sample shall be 
extracted to exhaustion with 100 cm^ of methylated 
spirit in a soxhlet apparatus. The alcoholic extract 
thus obtained shall be cooled, and to it shall be added 
60 cmS of benzene and a considerable excess of N/2 
sodium hydroxide (e.g. 50 cm#); the mixture shall 
be well shaken for about five minutes, and then the 
excess of alkali back titrated with N/2 H2SO4 and 
phenolpjithalein. 

if) Lime and Chlorides, 


Table 6. 

Temperature of Specimens in Prolonged Heating at 
High Temperature Test. 

Material 

Class I, Grades A and B .. .. 160 to 166 

Class I, Grade C . 200 to 206 


' Limits of 
Temperature, “C. 


The lime and chlorides shall be determined by the 
usual- laboratory methods from the ash after the 
incineration of the material. 

16. Effects OF Acid and Alkali. 

The tests for the effect of acid and allcali shall be 
carried out on the material as received without con¬ 
ditioning. 

Specimens, the dimensions of which shall be similar to 
those specified in Clause 10, shall be immersed in the 
following reagents:-^ 

[а] A sulphuric acid solution, specific gravity 1* 25, 

for 24 hours at a temperature of 40“ C, 

(б) A 6 per cent solution of caustic soda, for 24 hours 

at a temperature of 100“ C. (Not to be applied 
to Class II material.) 

{c) A 10 per cent solution of common salt, for 24 hours 
at a temperature of 100“ C. 

After removal from the reagents, the specimens shall 
be tested for cohesion between layers in accordance 
with Clause 10, and their condition with respect to 
disintegrjttion, blistering, warping, splitting or other 
detefioration shall be stated. 

16. Effect OF Oil. 

(Not to be applied to Class 11, Grade B, material.) 

The specimen shall be conditioned in accordance 
with Clause 1 (6) before the effect of oil is determined. 

A specimen shall be immersed in the oil specified in 

■' When a large amount of acid or alkali is present jg solution may 
be used. ^ 

t It been found that alkali is sometimes difficult to remove from 
pulp. It is. recommended that if on testing after one hour’s boiling 
'amaliftily , is indicated, the pulp *ould be re-boiled with another 200 <an» 
of distilled water, and further boilings given if considered necessary. 


in air, and anotfier specimen shall be heated at the 
same temperature for seven days continuously in 
mineral oil ha-vlng a closed flash-point not less than 
260“ C. After the heat treatment, the condition of 
the specinmns with respect to disintegration, warping, 
split^g, blistering, softening or other deterioration 
shall be stated. 

18. Water Absorption. 

The specimen shall be conditioned in accordance 
with Clause 1 (6) before the test for water absorption 
te carried out. 

A sample of board inches square, or ra tube 
14- inches long, shall be weighed. The board specimen 
shall have tiie four edges, and the tube specimen the 
two ends, lEreShly cut before being used for the test. 
The specimen shall then be immersed in water at a 
temperature from 16“ C. to 26® C. After 24 hours' 
immersion it shall be taken from the water, and, after 
removmg tjie surface moisture by wipmg, weighed 
again. 

The specimen shall then be replaced in the water, 
and after six days’ immersion re-weighed with the same 
precautions as before. The weight shall be taken to 
the nearest milligramme in each case. > - 

The percentage absorption of water in each case shall 
be computed on the original weight of the specimen, 
and the orginal dimensions of the specimen shall be 
stated. 

When it is desired to distinguish between the absorp¬ 
tion in the longitudinal, transverse and perpendicular 
directions respectively, the appropriate suMaces of the 
specimen shall be coated with a waterproof varnish 
before the test for water absorption is carried but. 
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Low 
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For use in a very clamp atmosphere 

V^Jhen subjected to considerable tensile stress 

When subjected to considerable compression 
stress 

Wlien subjected to considerable shearing 
stress • 

When high resistivity is required .. 

When high surface resistivity is required 


SCHEDULE. 


Conditioning of Specimen 
for Test 


Normal ,(Cla;use 1 (a)) 
Dry (Clause 1 (i)) 
Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 
Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 
Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 


Test reamimended S) determine the Suitability 
of the Material ^ 


Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 
Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 
Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 


High Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 

High Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 

High Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 


Low Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 


Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 
Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 

Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 
^Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 


'Damp (Clause 1 (a)) 
Tropical (Clause 1 (aj) 
Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 
[Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 
I Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 
[Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 

I Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 
Dry (Clause 1 (b)) 

I Dry (Clause 1 (&) ) 
iNormal (Clause 1 (a)) 
Dry (Clause 1 (&)) 
^Dry (Clause 1 (b)) 
(•Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 

J Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 

I Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 
[Dry (Clause 1 (6)) 
rNormal (Clause 1 (a)) 
Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 
Normal (Clause 1 (a)) 
..Dry (Clause 1 (6)) , 


* Typical examples of tlie use of material under these conditions are as foUows 


Electric? strength 
Machining properties 
Electric strength 
Machining properties rt 
Effect of prolonged heating at high tem- 
peratufe, followed by test for cohesion 
between layers * 

Electric strength * 

Machining properties 

Effect of prolonged heating at high tempera¬ 
ture, followed by test for cohesion between 
layers, in which transverse modulus of 
elasticity should be determined. 

Electric strength, with special reference to 
its value at high temperature 
Machining properties 

Effect of prolonged heating at high tempera¬ 
ture, followed by test for cohesion between 
layers, in which the transverse modulus 
of elasticity should be determined 
Power factor and perraittivitv at radio 
frequencies 
Machining properties 

Power factor and permittivity at radio 
frequencies 

Machining properties ‘ • 

Effect of prolonged heating at high tempera¬ 
ture, foUowed by test for cohesion between 
layem, in wliich the transverse modulus of 
elasticity should be determined 
Electric strength 
Electric strength 
Water absorption 
Electric strength 
Tensile strength and extension 
Machining properties 
Electric strength 
Compression strength 
Machining properties 
Electric strength 
Shearing strength 
Machining properties 
Resistivity 
Internal resistance 
Electric strength 
Machining properties 
Surface resistivity 
Internal resistance 
Electric strength 
Machining properties 


h) Terminal boards for ass under oil. 

on.rotaUng fields of alternators. 
(6) Insulatmg parts of wireless receiving apparatus. 


fdi resistances for use on low pre^ure circuits 

[4 Spaoii^ pieces, etc., of large oil-immersed transfonn^ 

,6) Insulating parts of wireless transmitting apparatus. 
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^ 16. Determination of* Density. 

The specimen shall be conditioned in accordance 
with Qause 1 {b) before the density is determined. 

The density, expressed in grammes per cm*, shall be 
ascertained by weighing and measuring a sample of 
board 1| inches square or a tube inches long. 

'' 20. Power Factor and Permittivity at Radio 

Frequencies. 

Methods of test citable for S 3 mthetic resin vamish- 
paper (fabric) boards are being developed by the 
Association. 

9 

* 2*1. Softening Point. 

The specimen shall be conditioned in accordance 
with Clause 1 (6) before the softening point is deter¬ 
mined. 

(а) Boards. 

The softening point of the material shall be deter¬ 
mined on a specimen of dimensions similar to those 
of the specimen employed in the Stiffness Test, 
Clause 11 (a). The specimen shall be set up for test 
in a manner similar to that described in Clause 11 (a). 

A load equal to half the value of the load employed 
in the 18-hour test in Clause 11 [a] shall then be 
applied. The apparatus shall be arranged in a suitable 
heated chamber, the temperature of which shall be 
gradually increased at the rate of 10® C. per hour until , 
the specimen fails completely. The initial temperature 
shall be as follows :— 

(i) For Class I materials, 100® C. 

(ii) For Class II materials, 60® C. 

The deflection at each 6® C. increment of temperature 
shall be noted, and complete failure shall be deemed 
to have occurred when the rate of deflection of the 
specimen is seen to increase rapidly without appreciable 
increase of temperature. 

(б) Tubes. 

The softening point of the material shall be deter¬ 
mined on a specimen of dimensions similar to those 


of the specimen employed in the Stiffness Test, 
Clause 11 (6). The specimen shall be set up for test 
in a manner similar to that described in Clause 11 (6). 

A load equal to Saif the value of the load at which 
failure occurs in Clause 11 (&) shall be applied. The 
test shall then be carried /Dut in the same manner as 
described in {a) above. 

22. Effect of Vibration afTd Impact. 

Note. —Methods of test are under consideration. 

23. Effect of E£ectric Arc. 

The specimen shall be conditioned in accordance 
with Clause 1 ip) before the test for the effect of electric 
arc is carried out. 

, The specimen shall consist of two strips of the 
material 6 inches long and 2 inches wide, which shall 
be clamped together with a piece of •?)• 036 inch diameter 
copper wire between them, laid centrally along their 
length. 

The copper wire shall be fused by b'eing connected 
across a 600-volt D.C. circuit in which there is a total 
non-inductive resistance of such a value as to liihit the 
current to 100 amperes. The fuse may be short cir¬ 
cuited by a switch whilst the current is being adjusted. 

The test shall be repeated at intervals of two minutes 
until the carbonized surface of the material acts lus a 
conductor and th* arc does not extinguish itself. The 
number of times the copper wire can be fused before this 
state is reached ^hd the condition of the surface of the 
material shall be stated. '' 

Note. —^This material is not of an aro-resisting 
characier, «,nd should not be used jp service in such 
a manner that it will under normal conditions be exposed 
to an arc or flame. 

Schedule. , 

When it is desired to study the materials covered 
by this Specification for specific purposes, and it is 
obviously unnecessary to apply the whole of the tqgts 
described in Section II, the abridged series of tests 
outlined in the Schedule on page 171 should be applied. 
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Tlie abiliiy of ^'arnislu•d doth to withstaml a rela¬ 
tively high alternating electric stn>ss for a {'ndonged 
period without liruakdown is of viUf/ knportance. but 
electric strength tests, as fris|uenf:ly carried out. are of 
little value towanls securing this result. Appropriate 
tests will l»e found referred t:n in Clauses 10 and 11. 

I his Specification is not intended for use as a pin’- 
chasing specification, but it is issued in the belief that 
it will lead to such improvements that all varni.shed 
cloth supplied to tlie electrical industry will be at 
le.-ist equal tr> the best now- obtainable, and that there 
will be in lime con.siilerable further improvement. 

Willi fnrtlier e-siierienee in the ii.se of the methods 
of test suggested herein, and after thev have come 
into general u.se, the Association will be in a*posilion 
to make recoinmenrIations to the British Engineering 
Stamlards Association for the issue of a Purchasing 
Specification for Varnished Cotton Cloth. 

J lie Director of the ,1*..K„.\. will value roniinents 
and criticism from those who have occasion to use 
any of the tests given in this Specification. 


Pkkeace. 

J* experience that i:on.sirh«r- 

.^able differences exist in the electrical and mi.ch;mical 
properties ot varnished cotton cloth .suiiplied to el<*c- 
trical nianufacturers from (liffereiil sources. Hitherto 
It has been too commonly the iiractice to eornpuro 

varnished clotli by a crude test f<,r 
It strength test, 

the relntivp by no means determine 

TTiic Q .y^i^abihty for use in electrical machinery 
iRectloS therefore, been drafted, in wliidi 

toe electte«r ^«»^P«>hensive study of 

•dothf wRh n V properties of varnished 

• uniform methods of test, and ensurhn? that 

conditions may bo thoroughly investigated. 


{«) VuiM. 

The term 
('lause 3). 

(/j) h'ahrw. 

The term 
(‘Iau.se 3), 


I. DIU-INITIONS. 


yarn ” diuiotes the spun cotton (see 


fabric “ demilcs the w'oveu yarn (see 


(c ) Varnish. 

The term " varnish " denotes any .substance, used 
alone or dissolved in a .suitalSle .solvent, lliat yields an 
in-sulaling film wlieu apiilied to the faliric. 

(ft) Vnmmiiahcd, 

Tim term " unvarnished '* denotes that the fabric 
has not Imen varnished nr impregnated with insulating 
cnniponiids, but emliraces material which has been 
.sulijecteil to prejiaratory treatments .simh as tho.se 
relerred to in CIun.se 4, 

{e) Varnished. 

I he term " varnished " denotes fabric that has heeu 
varnished or impregnated with insulating compounds. 

(/) Varnished Cloth, 

The term "vanii.shed doth" denotes the fini.shed 
material suitable for u,se a.s a dielectric. 
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il. PkEPARATION OF THE FABRIC 
BEFORE VARNISHING. 


1. General. 

The relative merits *bf various classes of cotton, 
various methods of spinning and weaving, and various 
treatments in manufacture" before varnishing should 
be studied with respect to the ^ectrical and mech¬ 
anical properties and uniformity of the finished cloth. 

2. Classification of Cotton. 

The following classes of cotton sl^ould be investigated : 

{a) Sea Island. 

(b) Egyptian. 

{c) American. 

(d) Indian. 

3. Spinning and Weaving. 

The effect of the following should be ascertained:— 

(a) Count of yarn. 

(b) Twist of yam. 

(c) Type of weave. 

(d) Closeness of weave. 

4." Processes of Treatment during the 
Preparation of the Fabric. 

The effect of the following processes should be 
ascertained:— 

(а) Sizing. 

(б) Bleaching. 

(c) Paxchmentising. 

(d) Mercerising. 

(e) Singeing. 

(/) Dressing (nature and amount). 

(g) Calendering. 

5. Physical Tests on the Fabric before 
Varnishing. 

Note.— The tests to be carried out on the fabric 
before varnishing will be given in another document. 

in. VARNISH TREATMENT. 

6 . Classes OF Varnish. 

The relative merits of fhe following classes of varnish 
require investigation 

(а) Oil, linseed or other drying oils. 

(б) Oil and resin or gum resins. 

(c) Shellac or other natural gums. 

(d) Bituminous or asphaltic, including natural and 

artificial asphalt and pitches. 

(e) Synthetic resins, of which phenol ^d formaldehyde 

condensation products are typical. 

7. Method OF Varnishing. 

Note.— Instructions on the method to be employed 
in varnishing the fabric are under consideration. > 

IV, METHODS OF TEST. 

When reporting the results of any test the thickness 
of the mktenal,: the varnish rembyed, and the 


count of y^n, and number of tlireads per inch of warp 
and weft shall be stated. 

8. Maturing of Varnished Cloth. 

The varnished cloth shall be stored in a dry cool 
room, not artificially conditioned, for at leffst three 
months before the tests specified below are carried out. 

9. Conditioning of Speoimen^’for Test. 

The varnislied cloth shall be conditioned as described 
below. 

(а) " Normal ” Conditipn. 

This is obtained by permitting the material to absorb 
its normal quantity of moisture by exposing it to an 
atmosphere of 76 per cent relative humidity at a 
temperature from 16“ C. to 26“ C. for 18 to 24 hours.. 

Note. —^The specified relative humidity may be 
obtained by the use of a solution of sulphuric acid in. 
water, specific gravity 1*223. 

(б) “ Dry ” Condition, 

Tliis is obtained by removing from tlie material as 
much as possible of its free natural moisture, by heat¬ 
ing it at a temperature from 75“ C. to 80“ C. for two- 
to three hours. 

(c) ” Damp ” C^dition. 

This is obtained by exposing the material to an 
atmosphere of ^jot less than 96 per cent relative- 
humidity at a temperature from lr5“C. to,26“C. for 
18 to 24 hours. 

(d) ," Tropical” Condition {for use %hen require^. 

Tlus is obtained by ejfposing the material to an 
atmosphere of not leSs than 90 per cent restive- 
humidity at a temperature from 46“ C. to 6*0“ C. ^pr 
18 to 24 hours. 

{e) Recovered ” Condition. 

This is obtained by heating th.) material at a tesnpetfa- 
ture from 76“ C. to 80“ C. for 18 to 24 hours and subse¬ 
quently exposmg it to Normal t^onditibn as in Clause 9- 
{a) for one week. 

Note (i).—If in (c) or (d) the' material is removed 
from the atmosphere of specified humidity before- 
testing, precaution must be taken to prevent appre¬ 
ciable ■ cliange in the condition of the material from 
this cause. 

Note (ii).—-When testing the electee strength of 
the material at the high temperatures the electrodes, 
should be raised to the high temperature Jbefore the- 
material is removed from the atmosphere of specified, 
humidity. 

10. Highest maintained Alternating Rlectric 

Stress. . 

The test sha.ll be carried Out in. accordance with. 
Technical Publication Ref. A/S2, Directions for Deter¬ 
mining the Electric Strengtii Of Fibrous Insulating: 
Ma,terials, Appendix TI. 
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The test shall be carried out after the n^aterial has 
been conditioned as specified in Clause 9 {a), (6) and 
(e) of this Specification. ^ 

Under special circumstances* the test shall also be 
carried out after the material has been conditioned as 
specified* in Clause 9 (c) and (d) of this Specification. 

11. Electric Strength. 

The tests shall be ’tarried out in accordance with 
Technical Publication Ref. A/S2, Directions for Deter- 
mining the Electric Strength of Fibrous Insulating 
Materials, Part II, ^bri^gea Tests. 

_ The varnished cloth shall b,e tested under the states 
given in (a) and (b) below, at the temperatures 
specified in Ref. A/S2, Part II. Abridged Tests. 

(a) Test in Free State. 

The varnished- cloth shall be tested in a free state 
i.e. unstressed. • ' 


Nine specimens shall be cut in siich a manner as to 
be representative of the bulk of the cloth. Three 
specimens shall be cut in the diri*ctioji of the warp, 
three in the direction of thc^ weft and ihrtic on tile 
bias at an angle of 45”. No two specitnens cut in the 
same direction shall contain the .same longitudinal 
threads. 

* The specimens shall bo two inches u-iile jpid shai*l 
be placed evenly in the javv.s of the tesling machine 
so that the unstretched length of the cloth between 
the jaws is not le.ss than 12 inches. Tin? load shall 
be applied at a uniform rate and the lime taken to 
reach the breaking load from the tonimemamient 
the application of the load .shall bo flue minute. If 
the specimen breaks unevenly, or in or at (he jaws 
due to incorrect clamping, a dni>licate test shull 
earned out on another specimen iiidmiing the .same 
threads. The maximum, minimum and mean values 
of the three tests warp way, of the thret; tests weft 



.(&) Test under Tension. 

The vaxniihed cloth shall be tested in strios of con 

subjected to various values of 
tensile stress ranging from 0-6 to 1-5 lb. per mil 
thiclm^ per inch width of strip. The load hp 

SS'^'^Tht''* ^ tJefore the electric stress is 

tff varnish film when 

appHed shaU be stated. 

12. Tensile Strength. 
for tensile strength is can:iea out. ' 


sut^“ fosiKa-tiuelv, 

t^T^shall bo carried out at the -foIlowinK lomja.ra- 

20° C., 60° C., 00° C. and 120° C. 

to mamtmn the required tenperariue. ^ 

13. Bursting Strength ani. ExTii.v.s,i„i.iTv 
det?™^f„^,'^"8a and cxtaisibilily .shall be 

^Th“r V to ciaLlrw'* 

a" r.i j-rrir, 

The varnished cloth dv*ti ..t ® -* •«* loiiows . - 
woui Stull be clamped between the 
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rubber insertion rings fitted on top of the drum so 

be pumped 

into the drum at such a rate that the pressure on the 
mished cloth diaphragm is increased gradually at 

the rate of approximately 30 lb. per minute until 
failure o*curs. 

The test for extensibility shall be carried out on 

tne apparatus shown in Fig. 1 as follows:_ 

varnished •cloth^shall be clamped between the 
rubber rmgs as before. Air shall be pumped into the 
urn at such a rite that the radii of curvature of 
the varnished cloth •diaphragm can be determined by 
me^s of a suitable splfbrometer. Sufficient readings 
shall be ^cen to enable a cur^e to be plotted showing 
the relationship between the air pressure and the 
radius of curvature of the diaphragm. 

14. Tearing Strength. 

The tearing strength shall be determined when the 
varnished doth is in the Normal Condition as specified 
in Clause 9 (a). ^ 

The tearing- strength test shall be carried out by 

mwns of ^e apparatus shown in Fig. 2 as follows:_ 

The resistance to tearing shall be proved by the 
load required to tear the varnished cloth commencing 
bich diameter punched out of the 
Cloth. The position of the hole and application of 
the load shall be as shown in Fig. 2. 

The size of each separate specimon tested shall be 
o mches square. 

(a) Three tests shall be made with, the tear in the 
direction of the warp of the cloth. This shall be 
called the “Warp Tear Test,” 

(&) Three tests^ shall be made with the-tear* in the 

^ ®alleci 

the ^Weft Tear Test." , 

The method of carrying ou^* the tearing test shall 
bes, as follows :— 

Fi^^^^ varnished cloth specimen as shown in 

Swing the inv^ed L piece to the right. 

^lace the specimen in position, the punched hole 
bemg^at the edge of the L piece as indicated. 

Screw the L piece dojvn. Bend over the cut 
piece and attach grip device—needle or clip—and 
secure to lower portion of balance. 

Rotate the winding ggar with steady movement at 
a rate of approximately 12 inches per minute until 
the 6-inch length is tom through. (A motor drive is 
recommended.) 

Watch the balance and average the slightly varying 
values of the pull observed. 

^^ The maximum, minimum and mean values of the 
shTbe staMrespectively 
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16. Resistance of Varnish Film to CrusSing. 

varnish film to crushing shall 
^® varnished cloth is in the 
N^al Condition as specified^in Clause 9 {a). 

damage the varnish film 
^ asc^ained by the following test, observation 
g ma e by visui»l inspection, assisted, if necessary, 
by a magnifying glass :— 

The varnished cloth shall be compressed between a 
dS^eter”^^*^ adjacent,steel balls 1/8 inch 

16. Ageing. 

^e tendency of the varnished clqth. to deteriorate 
mth age shall be determined by the change in the 
bursting strength after it has been heated at a 
temperature from 90“ C. to 95“ C. for four weeks. ’ 
urstmg strength tests shall be carried out as speci¬ 
fied m Clause 13 as soon as the temperature of the 
specimen has fallen to 20“ C. (± 6“ C.). and also after 
the v^ish®d doth has been exposed to Normal 
Condition (Clause 9 (a)) for one week. 

17. Resistance to Oil. 

The varnished cloth shall be immersed ip trans- 
former oil, complying with British Standard Specifica- 
tion No. 148 for light grade oil, at a temperature 
from 116 C. to 120“ C. for seven days, and the effect 
on the varnished film shall be stated. 

18. Determination of Thickness. 

The thicloiess of the varnished cloth shall be 
measured by means of a suitable micrometer. 

Note.— In general, more reliable values of thickness 
can be obtained by measuring (say) 10 thicknesses 
and dividing the result by 10. 

The average tliickness of the varnished cloth sTiail 
be determined as follows :— 

In the case of rolls, a test piece one foot long and 
the full width of the roll shall be .taken sufficiently 
far from the end as to be representative of the bulk 
of the doth. Ten measurements of thickness equally 
spaced diagonally across the test piece shall be made. 

In the case of sheets, ten measurements of thickness 
equally spaced diagonally aoross the sheet a-hgii b© 
made. 

The maximum, minimum and mean values of tlie 
tliiclcness shall be stated. 

19. Determination of Density. 

The density shall be expressed in terms of weight 
in grammes per square metre. The varnished cloth 
shall be weighed in the Nonnal Condition as specified 
in Clause 9 {a). 
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DISCUSSION ON 

“ THE NATURE OF THE MAGNETIC FIELD PRODUCED BY THE STATOR • OF A 

thp:ee-phase induction motor.”* 


Dr. A. E. Clayton {communicated) : The nature of 
the magnetic field produced by the armature windings 
of alternating-current machines is of importance, not 
merely in so far as it concerns induction motors, but 
with alternating-current machinery generally. It is 
not surprising/therefore, to find that the subject has 
attracted much attention during recent years. 

tNomenclaiure .—^The author raises the question 
it is important—of nomenclature. . In this connection. 
I have found it a great help, in dealing with all types of 
windings,' to make use of the term " coil’ span *' in 
cases where, apparently, the author would use coil 
pitch.” The term ” coil pitch ” may then be reserved 
to indicate the actual displacement between successive 
coils, the term thus having a meaning corresponding 
exactly to such terms as pole pitch, rivet pitch, and 
so on. Thus, for example, in the case of a commutator 
winding as in Fig. A, instead of using the terms '* back 



pitch,” "front pitch” and "total pitch,” it only 
becomes necessary to use " coil span ” and " coil pitch ” 
as indicated in the figure. There is much to be said 
for this method, and as tlie effects of coil " span ” and 
coil" pitch ” are essentially different, it is a convenience 
to denote them by different terms. For example, with 
direct-current. windings the pitch, a.s above defined, 
determines entirely' the type of winding—simple lap, 
wave, etc. The coil span has no influence whatever 
upon the type of winding, but simply determines its 
suitability for any particular number of poles. This 
may be illustrated by the case of, say, a 39-slot, 4-pole, 
direct-current wave-wound armature having 117 com¬ 
mutator segments and armature coils.. If the coil 
pitch, as above defined, is 58, the winding will form a 
two-circuit, simple wave winding for all values of the 
coil span, whether it be 8|, 9, 10 or 11, etc., teeth. Inci¬ 
dentally, it may be noted that whereas it is necessary 
to express the coil pitch^or, what amounts to the same, 
the commutator pitch—in terms of the number: of coils 
* Papw by Mr. F. J. Teago (see vol. 61, page 1087). 


or commutator segments, the Coil sfan is often best 
expressed as the number of teeth spanned by the coil. 
Similarly, witli alternating-current windings it is the 
displacement between successive "coils in the same 
series circuit which determines the nature of tlie winding. 
Thus, with 12 coils equally spaced around an armature 
and connected in series so as to carry current in the 
same direction, a 24-pole arrangement is formed quite 
irrespective of the value of the span or, for that 
matter, of the spread—of the individual coils. The 
span of the coil simply determines the effectiveness 
of the coil for the particular number of poles for wMch 
the winding is suitable. To obtain maximum effect, 
the coil span must be an exact pole pitch, or some odd 
multiple of that amount. The term " full-pitch coil ” 
has long been in use and, to my mind, is quite definite 
in indicating a coil which spans an exact pole pitch, 
in addition, to indicate a coil which does not span an 
exact pole pitch, the term " fractional-pitch coil ” is 
much used; alternatively, the coil is often said to be 
" chorded.” There t«:ms all seem to me to be good, 
as they indicate definitely the feature characteristic of 
the coil. In th« case of complete windings of the 
two-layer lattice type the terms " full-pitch, winding ” 
and " fractional-pitch winding ” cam at once be applied 
without any possibility of confusion t^ the cases where 
the individual coil spans an exact pole pitch 'or a 
fraction of the pole piijph, respectively. But ^with 
single-layer windings tnere is, as pointed out by the 
author, a possibility of confusion arising from the yse 
of these terms in the case of windings of the " half- 
coiled ” type, since the mean span of the component 
coils is then nather less than a pole pitch for tlie windings 
commonly referred to as " full-piich,” All diificuFcy 
can be removed if the winding is regarded as haying a 
number of phases equal tp the number of complete 
coils per pair of poles, as indeed is only logical. Thus 
a three-phase half-coiled winding is in reality a six- 
phase winding, and for the normal case of a concentric 
single-layer winding, the six-phase windiijg is slightly 
chorded. For analytical purposes I have found a great 
simplification to be possible by thus treating a winding 
having 2^ coils per pair of poles as a symmetrical 
27-phase winding. But for normaVcommercial purposes 
it is naturally more convenient to regard a winding ‘ 
as having the same number of phases as tire currenfs 
supplied to or by it, and it becomes necessary to consider 
the spacing of ttie actual conductors rather than the 
actual span of the component coils. Even in this case, 
however, I do not think that there is any difficulty in , 
explaining what is meant by a full-pitch winding. A 
drawback to the use of the term " normal distribution ” 
arises from'the fact that it becomes necessary to explain 
what is meant by normal. If we regard the arrange¬ 
ment of the conductors in a twelve-phase, or a nine- 
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phase, or a six-phase synchronous converter as being 
normal, then that commonly used for three-phase 
machines niust be regarded as al^ormal. Or if the 
usual three-phase stator winding is regarded as normal, 
, then all of the other cases must be considered to be 
abnormah The term “ super distribution ” has, I 
think, but little to commend it, but that may be due to 
prejudice consequent upon the modern abuse of the 
word “ super.” • • 

Reduction factor and chording factor .—The author 
correctly points out^hat the breadth factors in common 
use for E.M.F. calculations ♦are numerically equal to 
the factors which he call? reduction factors for M.M.F.. 
calculations. That being so, liiere appears to be no 
heed to call them breadth factors in the one case and 
reduction factors in the other. I fail to see why the 
author, instead of evaluating the simple and well-known 
expression (sin sin ^rufj), expresses the value 

of the coefficient as a series of cosines. When the 
number of Slots per pole is large the waste of labour 
thereby caused is very considerable. With chorded 
windings it is simply necessary to introduce a chording 
factor numeric^ly equal to the sine of half the angle 
spanned by the " coil,” the angle being expressed in 
electrical measure to correspond to the particular 
harmonic under investigation. 

Harmonics in supply current .—There are one or two 
minor points in the paper to which reference may be 
made. It is not quite correct to state,«as on page 1087, 
that tlie harmonics are due to the windings being con¬ 
tained in slots; important higher hayn\onics will be 
present wiih surface windings. Again, in order that 
harmonics of the thhrd order shall be absent from the 
resulting M.M.F., with a three-phase windings it.4s not 
necessary that th? suppl}'- current shall be sinusoidal. 
These particular M.M.F. harmonics will disappear for 
all cuft-ent wave-shapes other than those wliich contain 
harmonics'of the third order. 

^atio of iron losses and magnetizing currents .—In 
comparing the performance of a particular induction 
motor as a 2-pole and as a 4-pole machine the author 
appears J:o omit one very important factor. He appears 
TO neglect the effect of the armature core. As shown 
hy th<? author, the ratio of the air-gap densities, 
neglecting lealcage, for 4-pole^and for 2-pole working is 
1-46. This ratio is hot in itself a complete criterion. 

+ to consider the ratio of the actual 

total flux per pole for 4-pole and for 2-pole working, 
in spite of the reduced air-gap density, tjje flux per 
pole with 2-pole connections will be 1 * .87 times as 
great as for 4-pole worldng. The relative values of 
the nia^etking.current, and of the iron losses, for the 
two metiiods of Connection wiU therefore, depend entirelv 
npon the d«gree of saturation in the teeth and in the 
core, and approximations which omit the effect of the 
core are not likely to be of much value. 

Crawhng.—ln connectioh with Section 6 of the paper 
It IS perfectly true that saturation will cause increased 
MMF^ roundoff the comers of the steps in the 
M M.F. wave, mether this will cause a reduced 
endency to Crawl depends entirely upon the number 

not S of ripple harmonics may 

not be of orders hkely to cause crawling. In the 


great majority of cases these ripple harmonics arc of 
much higher orders than would cause trouble. (.)n tin; 
other hand, saturation may introduce into the field forju 
harmonics of low orders, wliich ^e quite unimportant in 
the unsaturated condition. For the case cited bi'" tlie 
author, the evidence quoted in the paper fails to siqiport 
his view that crawling on 2-pole connectiojis is due to 
the reduction in the Aux density in the air-gap. For ht • 
states that there is no tendency to crawd witJi 4-pole 
connections at half normal voltage. Under these latter 
conditions the flux density in the' gap is nnich less 
than with 2-pole connections. With 2-pole connection.s 
crawling would appear to be due to the fact that tluv 
seventh harmonic in the M.M.F. distribution is far 
more pronounced than with 4-pole connections. On 
pages 1092 and 1094 the author appears to imply tha.,t 
crawling may be established by the fifth harmonic in 
the M.M.F. distribution, and suggests that it maj' bo 
desirable to eliminate the effects of thi.s particular 
harmonic. It does not seem to me that any tendency 
to crawl will be established by the fifth harmonic, .fi^r 
the resulting M.M.F. due to this particiilar harmonic 
rotates in an opposite direction to that due to tlie 
fundamental. As a result there will be a small braldug 
action due to this harmonic, decreasing slightly as the 
motor speeds up, but it does not appear to nic that 
there will be any tendency for the fifth harmonic to 
establish a definite crawling speed. The seventh har¬ 
monic gives rise to a field rotating in the same direction 
as the fundamental, and causes a pronounced ” ripple ” 
to occur in the graph representing the running-up 
torque plotted in terms of the speed. The crest of this 
ripple occurs at a speed rather less than one-scventli of 
normal synchronism, and the trough at a speed some¬ 
what higher than this amount. Normally, the .speed 
at which the motor may crawl will then be .slightly in 
excess of one-seventh of synchronous speed. With 
two-phase machines, trouble may be expected froin the 
fifth harmonic, as in thi.s case the corresponding resulting 
field rotates in the same direction as that due to the 
fundamental. 

Mr. F. J. Teago (in reply) : 

Nomenclature.—I quite agree with Dr. Clayton that 
It would have been better if I had used the term "coil 
span rather than ” coil pitch,” because, as he points 
out, coil pitch is a most appropriate name for what is 
usu^ly termed ” coil creep.” I do not, however, agree 
that.full pitch, fractional pitch, chorded, etc., are 
definite terms, for the following reason ; Alterations in 
the pitch, or span as it should be called, are made for 
very definite reasons and if such alterations fail to 
produce the desired results then the alterations in the 
span are not real. In alternating-current work, short 
spans are mainly used to eliminate hannonits. Figs. 4 
and 7 (single and two-layer windings respectively) in 
my papw have, by all appearances, the right to be 
called short span, since the two sides of any one coil 
do .not span one pole pitch, but with regard to the 
harmonics tiiey produce in their M.M.F. curves they 

ft® full-span coils. The problem then is 

what to caimern. Geometrically they are short span. 
Electrically they are full span. I have tried to com¬ 
promise by calling both normally distributed windings 
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This suits both admirably, since “ normal ’ distribution 
is one in which no slots containing conductors of a,ny 
other phase are introduced between the slots containing 
the conductors of the phase under consideration. As 
Dr. Clayton points out, the terms “ normal ” distribu¬ 
tion and “super” distribution may not be suitable 
for all classes of machinery, but f<?r open-coil windings 
Guch as^are used on alternators and induction motors 
they appear to have much to recommend them. What¬ 
ever the span of the coils, there is no change electrically 
from full-span coils^'unless the span is such as to cause 
the distribution to change from “ normal ” to “ super. 

Reduction factor. —I do not necessarily intend to imply 
that the expression (sin |•nm^)/(msin ^rajs) should always 
be evaluated from its component parts (Table 1), but to 
he able to express any formula in its component parts 
is invaluable w’hen one wants to ascertain the effect 
of a departure from the normal. Thus the component 
parts of the expression for any winding scheme of the 
types described can be readily written down as a trigo¬ 
nometrical series : some are given on pages 1092 and 
1093, and have the advantage that the chording factor, 
as Dr. Clayton describes it, will be included. 

Chording factor. —Dr. Clayton’s remark, that the 
chording factor is numerically equal to the sine of half 
the electrical angle spanned by the coil, wants qualifying. 
Provided that the span alters the distribution and in 
fhe case of the two larger windings in Figs. 8 and 9, 
it is true, but occasionally the sign as well as the 
magnitude is required to be correct, so that it is much. 



better to use cos |n0 than s\n\n{jr — 6) (see Fig. B). 
For n = 7 and Fig. 9 (i&ge 1091} 

cos ^6 = cos 210 ° = — 0*860 
cos \anxfs = cos 210 ° = — 0*866 
sin |ji(' 7 T — B) — sin 420° = -f- 0*866 

This latter one is evidently wrong for sign. (See also 
Table 4, where the chording factor for the seventh 
harmonic is evidently negative.) 

However,^ the expression cos w’hich I have 

suggested is correct both for ,sign and magnitude, also 
has the advantage that no mistake is likely to be made 
with windings, which are apparently. short span but not 
really so, since in these cases there is no super distribu¬ 
tion, so that a = zero and the chording factor = 1 * 0 . 
In the case of single-layer windings the chording factor 
is not, either in sign or magnitude, equal to the sine of 
half the electrical angle. spanned by the coil. It is 


given by p(cos ^n 0 )/(cos \nft) and is affected by both 
the span of the coil and the angle between successive 
slots. It is also given by [cos (^ -!- l)|n^]/(cos \nfs). 
This form, again, is not likely to cause mistakes, since 
where there is no super distribution ^ = zero and the 
chording factor = 1 * 0 . 

Harmonics in supply current. —I quite agree with 
Dr. Clayton that harmonics would be present even with 
a surface winding, but this doesmot nncake my statement 
incorrect; it merely broadens it. ^Dr. Cla 5 rton is also 
quite correct in pointing out that, in reality, only the 
third harmonic need be alfsent from the supply current 
in order to suppress the thircf harmonic in the M.M.F. 
curve, but, again, this''only broadens my statement. 
My chief aim is to prevent the idea that the supply 
current is producing the particular harmonics under 
consideration. However, if harmonics are present in 
the supply current then the system of waves of M.M.F. 
may contain stationary as well as rotating components 
of a complex character, the effect of which has not 
been included within the scope of the present paper. 

Ratio of iron losses and magnetizing- currents. —Dr, 
Cla 3 rton has evidently misread page 1096.' I have not 
attempted to imply that if }S 4 /j 8 a = 1*46 then the 
ratio WJWz should be expected to equal 1*46, but 
for some reason is equal to 1*6. If ^^1^2 — 1'46, 
then the corresponding value of WJW 2 obviously 
depends upon the actual values of and since 
the curve connecting iron loss and j 8 is not linear. I do 
not know the actual values oi and j 82 , but from 
iron-loss curves„and probable values of the densities, 

I shbuld have expected WJW 2 to be greater than 1*6. 
In obtaining the ratio of the magnetizing currents, I 
think rDr. rClayton must admit that ! have at least 
made some allowance for the core and not neglected 
it as he suggests. My percentage allowances may not 
be strictly correct, buf they are of the order one Vould 
expect, knowing the ratio the probable, but 

not the actual, values of and ^ 82 . . 

Flux density and crawling. —At half normal voltage, 
with the 4-pole connection, the density in the gap is 
0*73 times tliat with full voltage and the 2 -pole cnon- 
nection, so that if the redriction factors in Table 5 are 
assumed to be correct for the 4-pole case, they**are on. 
the high side" for the 2 -pple case; but the lower the 
density in the 2 '-pole case the more nearly are they 
correct. The crux of the matter is not the ratio of the 
gap* densities but whether the demsity in the 2 -pole 
case is. lowoenough to cause the reduction factors to be 
sensibly as set out in Table 6 . 

Fifth harmonic. —I do not rnean to imply that the 
fifth harmonic will establish a definite, crawling speed, 
but the fifth harmonic has an influence on the tendencj'* 
of the motor to crawl, as has been pointed out i^y 
Prof. J, K. Catterson-Smith in the paper referred to 
at the foot of page 1088. In conclusion, I am indebted 
to Dr. Clayton for his criticism, since it is apparent 
that parts of the paper have been so condensed that 
wrong conclusions may be drawn from the text, and it 
is only by the valuable aid of those who are prepared 
1 to study a paper in detail that the dbubtiul points are 
: cleared iip. 
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Summary. 

^ The phenomenon of osfRllation hysteresis exhibited by 
simple tiiode generators is discussed theoretically. A prac¬ 
tical method of reception in which this phenomenon is utilized 
in a periodic manner is described; This method, which for 
coiivenience may be termed "periodic trigger reception,” 
is suitable for continuous-wave and spark signals. 

A low-frequency electromotive force is introduced in the 
grid circuit of a simple triode oscillator in such a way that 
high-frequency oscillations, are not produced in the absence 
of an incoming signal. A small signal of high frequency is, 
however,. sufficient to produce a train of free oscillations 
once every low-fnequency cycle. Such free oscillations are 
rectified by the triode, and a signal of the impressed low 
frequency is heard in the receiver telephones. 

The system differs fundamentally from the Armstrong 
super-regenerative receiver in the following respects :_ 

(а) The. ordinary oscillation-hysteresis characteristic is 

followed in a " quasi-stationary ” manner ; 

(б) No self-oscillations are produced iijj the system in tlie 

absence of an incoining signal; and 

(c) The amplitude of the telephone signal is practically 
mdependeht Qf the amplitude of the incoming signal 
and not proportional to it as in super-regenerative 
receivers. • " 

It has been discovered experimentally that oscxllati<?ns may 
be m^tamed in a simple triode generator with extreme 
negatjye gnd potentials such .as would cut off the anode 
purrent entirely under normal con3itions. A simple theory 
for.the conditions necessary for such maintenance is given. 
An oscillator of this type is very efficient in that anode and 
grid currents, are only. permitted to flow for a very small 
part of the cycle. ^ ^ 


It IS now becoming more and more genei-ally recog- 
^cd that, in order to account satisfactorily for the 
behaviour of many modern wireless circuits, proper 
accoun^^t be taken of the non-uniform conductances 

cases, no expla- 

nation At all, however approximate, is possible unless 

cf the triode characteristics is 
record. Various examples of this may be men¬ 
tioned. Soitie time ago Dr, van der Pol and one of 
preset ,^taors * found that, for a triode generator 
there was pften a pronounced difference between the 
miting c<^ditions for the starting and stopping of 
free oscillations. This difference was accounted^fof by 
th^pculiar shape of the triode characteristics for the 

a^phenomenon m term^ of straight characteristics is 
pbvippsly imppssible. The noh-iinear thepry was Lo 
pp^ie y^ ,r, van der Pol | to account for thp discon- • 
ser. 6 , nils Pot : ; Philosophical Magasim, 1025, vol, 4.% 

+ VAN pSR Pot.:-«^.,. p., 700 . • ■ , ' , ■ • ! . , 


. ... "• 

tinuities m phase and frequency wJiich are cncauntercd 
in coupled-circuit transmitters. Later one of (he 
present author's * showed how a similar theory accounted; 
for the main features of the synchronisation phtuiomena. 
met with when two triode assemblies with mutual 
interaction are adjusted so as to be nearly in r(;.sc)nan<iv 
The above examples are cases of free oscillations, but 
sinular^ phenomena are met with in cases of .forced 
oscillations. For example, in continuons-wave recep-- 
tion by the auto-heterodyne method it is very often 
noted tha't there is a " silent interval " of receiver 
frequency in the region of resonance, within which nt> 
signal is heard. Such a phenomenon has been ex¬ 
plained t in terms of the non-linear characteristics of 
the triode, and it has been shown that in .such a case 
the presence of forced vibrations of amplitude greuler 
than a certain critical value, due to the signal, aul<.- 
matically suppress the free vibration so that no heals 
occur and no combination tone is liearrl in the reixiver 
telephone. Another interesting example of forced 
vibrations in a non-linear .system lias recently been 
desenbed by E. H. Armstrong,J who has shown that 
a tnode assembly may often be made more sensitive 
as a receiver of liigh-frequency o.scilIatioi)s if there is 
pr^ent in the system another forced vibration f)f tin lie 
different and uncorrelatcd frequency. In atteinining 
to erjplam the action of the circuits described by 
Armstrong one of the present authors found a noji- 
linear triode system in which the interaction of llie 
forced vibrations is such that the amplitude of one 

^y the presence of the oilutr, 

At fet the mistake was made of condiuliiig that such 
a scheme was necessarily the same as Armstroiig'.s, Imt 
a practical investigation of 4;he method (which for 
convenience may be termed the "periodic trigger" 
^thod), together with a closer examination of Arm- 
^ong s super-regenerative circuits, has shown that 
wlule both methods depend on the interaction of twei 

essential and fiinda- 
mental differences between them. Sucli dilforonces 
will be mentioned later in the paper. 

reception to be described is based on 

for above) between tlm conditions 

for the buffdmg up of triode oscillations from an 
mfeitesim^ly small amplitude and the conditions for 

Sfs WeetT® '''' oscillation already existing. ^In 
this respect it is somewliat analogous to the trigger 

pt. 3 <>//*« ^f^^hM4gePhilasophk(^ Society,IfiTi, vol, 2 l 

t Appvbton; ibiti., p. 23.1. 

Armstrong : Proceedings of the Insiiiutc of Radio Engineers, lUTJ, vc»l. 10. 
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relay descrioed by L. B. Turner.*^ We shall therefore 
preface our account of some of the practical points 
connected with the working of this method with a 
short theoretical account of the fundamental points 
underlying trigger action in general. 

Let us consider the case of the simple oscillator 
circuit shown in Fig. 1. For this circuit it is well 
doiown that, if the mutual inductance M between the 
coils Li'^and L 2 of the correct sense, and is gradually 
increased from a low value, oscillations are spontaneously 
produced when ilf^ reaches a certain critical value. 
This value is given by the equation f 

" / bM\ 

. * adf . = - ^ j . . . . (1) 

^<bere R and Gi are respectively the resistance and 
capacity of the oscillatory circuit, and a and 6 ai'e 
respectively the mutual conductance and the anode 
conductance of the triode. In most practical cases the 
second term on the right-hand side of Equation (1) is 



Fig. 1. 


r 

temporaxily induced in the oscillator so that the repre- 
sentative point now oscillates for a few periods about 
its new zero. It is clear that the induced oscillations 
will not be maintained if this induced voltage is 
insufficient to take the representative point into the 
region of finite anode current. 'But if the oscillatory 
grid potential is of sufficiently large amplitude, such as 
is illustrated by the sine curve below the characteristic 
shown in Fig. 2, there is the pqssibiliiy that the anode 
current-changes may be such as to assist in maintaining 
the oscillations with constant amplitude. The condi¬ 
tions for this may be stated fairly precisely. 

Let the induced oscillated^ grid potential v be 
expressed by = A sufeui, where = y{L\Gi) (see 
Figs. 1 and 2). Then once every cycle the anode current 
will fiow for a time. Let the fundamental component 
of these periodic anode-current changes be represented 
by jia. Such an alternating component of anode 
current will produce by induction via • M an electro¬ 
motive force of magnitude Jlifcuita in the oscillatory 
circuit. This electromotive force acting at resonance 



jEJig. 2. 


small compared with the first, so that the numerical 
critical value of the mutual inductance is given by 




Let us now consider the effect of varying the steady 
grid potential of the oscillator by me^s of the potentio¬ 
meter shoTMi in Fig. l,*and,, in connection with this, 
let us imagine tliat the foot of the grid-voltage/ahode- 
current characteristic of the triode is. as illustrated in 
Fig. 2: , . ■ . 

It is clear that oscillations will not start if the repre¬ 
sentative point of grid, potential is' to the left of 
— 8 volts, in which case no anode cuitent flows. 
Oscillations are, however, spontaneously produced if 
the represeil^tive point is moved to the right of-this 
value to a point such that the slope of the curve’is 


equal to a, as defined by Equation (2). We thus know 
precisely the conditions for the starting oi.oscillatiohsv 
Let us now assume tfiat the representative point is. 
fixed first at — 20 volts by means of the potentionieter, 
and, further, let us assume that a large oscillation is 


* B.ritis!h Patent No. 130408. - t ■ 

vol- 37, P-134; &ndPraceedines 
cf the PJiysuiaf Soaety^ 1021, vol. 83, pt. 2. • 


on the oscillatory circuit LjCi (see Fig. 1) will, in itself, 
produce an alternating grid potential of maximum 
amplitude MiiJlROi), and a little consideration shows 
that this amphtude is in phase with the original ^rid 
potential-changes if M is of negative sign. We thus 
see that the oscillation of amplitude A is maintained 
if the result is equal to the cause, or if 



Miig 

BCi 



The' above explanation may perhaps be put a little 
more precisely as follows. With reference to Fig. 1 let us 
assume that Q is the charge on the oscillatory circuit 
condenser at any instant. We tlwn have, as the expres¬ 
sion of the electromotive forces in the "circuit, '' 






dt 



where % is the anode current and t the tijne. Let 
us now. write * 

4 = + yw® -f- So* -1- € 11 ^ (6) 

-* We have here aisSumed, for Simplicity, that the anode current is mainly 
controlled by the grid potential, and we have thus neglected the effect of change 
of anode potential due to induction between the coils Lj and tg iii Fig; 1. 
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where y is the departure of the grid potential from 
ite stationary value and a, etc., are constants.. Equa¬ 
tion (4) thus becomes 


dh rjR 
Lii 


M^'(vndv , 3 


(«) 


and 


af 

af 

Q 

^3 : 


where co^ has been written for IKC-jLx). 

An approximate solution of an equation similar to 
(6) has been previously given,* so that only the final 
results of the solution need be stated hei'e. 

It may be shown ^hat, if AT is of negative sign and 
a solution of the type ^» = a sin cot is assumed, the 
possible stationary amplitudesare given by the real 
roots of 

/EC?! \ o , 

= 0 . . (7) 

These roots may be wTitten 

0 

- Pv-V(-P2 - 

- P + V(P2 - N) 

where P = |y/e and .V = - (S/Se) [(PCi/Jf) ^ a], and 
the square roots are taken as having a positive real 
part. But such amplitudes, though possible, are not 
necessarily stable, and a criterion of stability is neces- 
sa^ for each of the tlrree amplitudes given by (1) f 
These are respectively:— 

. • For^; (^•-„)>0 

For og; ea2>- 0 , 

• Forag; -■*-e/gsf > 0 

an?l if [(^C7i/M) - a] and y are positive 

/ .I, negative, t oscillation hysteresis is possible in 
that the zero amplitude, a^, is stable, as is also the 

nn unstable 

amphtu^ of value og is to be found. This unstable 
amplitude is really the " threshold ” value, in that a 
temporarily induced amplitude greater than this value 
^ automatic^y buUd up to the stable Xrt 

s:.:sue*t si 

^?SarpliT^:^”°‘ wheu^osciUating 

We thus see that the whole question of oscillation 
hysteresis and togger action is definitely attributable 
to the shape of. the- triode characteristte and is not 

ionization in the 

triOde, as has sometimes been supposed. • •• 

between the above theoretical considera 
tmns and the practical working of the proposed method 
of reception may best be illustrated by what for 
coaven.euca, may be termed the- oscaiatiL.&ifa 

VAN DER Pol : Zoc. D 179 p«..„ 
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foot of represented by tb6 

these.- conditions, are usually tne critical ^uc. 


(or "backlash”) characteristic of a .simple triode 
oscillator. This is obtained by plotting the rt*lati<in 
between the current in the oscillatory circuit and the 
grid potential as controlled by^ a grid potenthmitdcr. 
Ihe circuit used .for determining this relation is shown 
in Fig. 1, while a typical example of the results obtained 
for a standard " R *; triode Ls exhibited tti Fig. .*{ (a). 

The circuit of Fig. 1 is seen to be a simjilo oseiJlator 
to wliich is weakly coupled a detecting coil in .serie.s 
with a crystal detector and sensitive galvanometer, 
Gj. The grid potential is c<.>ntiiiuDu.sly varial»h,i l)y 
means of a potentiometer consisting of cells aiitl a 
non-inductive resistance, and Ls calculable from a know¬ 
ledge of the resistance and the grid battery voltaf-t; 
The relation between the galvanometer readings (which 
are proportional to the square of the oseillalory current ! 
and the grid potential is slunvn in Fig. li {a) together 
with the ordinary grid-potential/anode-eunent cliaiao 
teristic of the triode. Jt w'ill be seen that on starling 
with a large negative grid potential (c.g. - an \-olt.s) 
and reducing this gradually, oscillations do not sl.irl 



untU conditions rcpresentel by the foot of the ottliimrv 
Static characteristic are reached (e.g. at 7*8 voHsf 
when an oscillation suddenly .start.s. Htnlucing the 
negative gnd potential to zero causas this high-frcnioncv 
oscillation to dimmish somewhat in amplitude, blit Ihl 
g^id potential must be incrca.sed to -f 20 volts before 
the oscillaHon finally and suddenly oeaur*. On !Z 
retracing these grid potentiiM-changes (he .system 
remans ^m the non-oscillating condition until lUrgr 
potential becc^mes -|- 1.3*2 volts, when oscillulh s 
suddenly start again. On reducing the potential si 1 
toiler the old part of the curve is retraced, Imt m»w*lhe 
grid potential must be made - 29 volt.s before the 
oscillations cam be finally stopped. In other words jf 
- variation of grid potential i.s made fVom 

30 volts to H- 30 volts and back again, two o.sciIl't 
tion-hysteresis loops are obtained, tlie varialkm of 
oscillatory current being illustinfpd 
ABCGDEFGCHA in Fia 3 7«r ^ ^ 

negative backlash regit«£ fi^r „! f 
AB mpig. 3 (a)] are further iUustrated -I 

wh^o the relation between tleso q“tSe, amf ft : 
back-couplmg. is ashown. We tW ^ ! 
rem^lable fact ttot oscUIationn, if once at" rted c m 
be mamtamed with strong negative grid poteMiaia for 
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conditions'represented by a region well to the left of 
the foot of the ordinary static characteristic. It is this 
region that we propose to utilize in a periodic manner 
for the reception of wireless signals. This discovery 
of the possibility of the maintenance of oscillations with 
extreme grid potentials (i.e. with potentials more 
negative thah that required to cu-j;. ofE the anode current 
under normal conditions) leads to an understanding 
of the method of obtaining high efficiencies in a triode 



Fig. 3(6). 

transmitter, for in such cases the anode and grid cur¬ 
rents flow only for part of the cycle. From the theoret¬ 
ical treatment given above we see that in the region 
represented by ABCH in Fig. 4, which represents the 
left-hand side of Fig. 3 (a), there are two stable states 
of the system, one quiescent (of amplitude zero) and the 
other oscillating (of amplitude given by the values 
HC). To make the system pass from the quiescent to 
the oscillating condition, oscillations liave temporarily 
to be produced in the system of an amplitude greater 



than , the value indicated by the appropriate point on 
^e broker? line HB of Fig. 4, which represents, the 
intermediate unstable values. Moreover, the amplitude 
of oscillations necessary to produce this trigger action 
is smaller the nearer we make the grid potential approach 
the pjoint B from the left.* ■ 

. Let . us now consider the grid potential fixed at. P 
and a cyclic potential of tow frequency and of amplitude, 
*' ab ” to be impressed about this point. A small high-: 

• Note that the curvesAB, HB aad 'HC lepresent the three roote ai, d\ add 
(»3 of .Equation. (7). . . . ' ' 


frequency electromotive force impressed on the oscilla¬ 
tory circuit will now " trig ” the system during the 
favourable conditipns in the positive half of the low- 
frequency cycle (indicated by the point “ b " in the 
figure) and the resulting oscillations will be maintained , 
until the peak value of the other half-cycle'^(indicated 
by the point " d ” in the figure) is approximately reached. 
The high-frequency oscillations thus produced in the 
triode system are rectified in the usiSal way, due to the 
curvature of the anode current characteristic, and a 
note of the impressed low-frequency cycle is heard in 
a telephone inserted in'' the anode circuit. In the 
absence of a high-frequency^'signal the system is not 
“ trigged,” and only a very feeble sound of the local low 
frequency is heard in the telephones. We thus have a 
method of receiving wireless signals based on periodic 
trigger action, the receiver being "trigged” by any 
signal strong enough to take the system over the 
threshold in the favourable parts of the low-frequency 
cycle. 

In the cycle of operations indicated by Fig. 3 (a) 
the grid voltage-changes must be sufficiently slow to 
enable the oscillatory amplitude to reach its limiting value 
for the appropriate conditions. We may conveniently 
term such grid potential-changes " quasi-stationary.” 
In order that tiie results obtained with a cyclic grid 
potential should be interpretable in terms of the above 
characteristic, the cycle "abed” of Fig. 4 must also be 
sufficiently slow,,as to be " quasi-stationary.” Experi¬ 
mentally we have found that the higher the radio¬ 
frequency used„ the liigher niay be the impressed low 
frequency consistent with the abovfe condition. Further 
mention of this point will be made later. 

In Jbestjng some of the fundamental properties of 
thi^ method of reception we have*^^ used a 90-period 
impressed low-frequency grid potential obtained from 
the Cambridge towiT supply. This was intr'bduced 
into the grid circuit by means of a trans'former^ as 
illustrated in Fig. 6. Here LjCi is the main oscillatory 
circuit coupled to the anode circuit by means of the 
coil L 2 . The town supply of 100 volts was transformed 
to 40 volts and then introduced by magnetic «coupiing 
into the grid coil Lg. The last-named coil had to be 
shunted by a condenser Cg of about 1 200 /iftF; wlrich 
acted as a high-frequency by-pass. 

The oscillatory current in LjCi was indicated by the 
loosely coupled detector-galvanometer circuit, while 
the telephone signals were detected aurally by the 
telephone pv measured by the detector-galvanometer 
Gg. The high-frequency signal was provided either by 
a small triode set a few metres a^vay or by the signals 
of GLA from Ongar. Both signals were faintly andible 
(no aerial bemg used.) when the receiver was made to 
function as an auto-heterod3m6 .?et. e " 

In adjusting the receiver for periodic trigger reception 
tlie grid potential was adjusted to a value slightly more 
negative than the value corresponding to the centre 
of the negative " backlash ” region. The magnitude of 
the cyclic grid potential; was increased by increasing 
the coupling Mg until, in the absence of signals, a very 
loud note of the impressed low frequendy was heard. 
The. coupling; was then tiirttmished' unt^ loud note 
just, disappear^, For these, conditions it is obvious 
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that the cyclic variation just fails to reach the critical 
starting grid voltage, and thus the S3^tem is quiescent 
over the whole of the cycle. In the -presence of a high- 
frequency signal of sufficient magnitude, however, the 
• oscillator w “trigged” every cycle, and the system 
oscillates fluring the whole of the right-to-left transit 
of the representative point. It is evidently advanta¬ 
geous to make this oscillation occupy as large a portion 


_ f ft 

that the signal necessary to “ trig the receiver 
is small compared -wath the self-oscillation of the 
receiver when. trigged. Still further confirmation of 
this view is afforded by the ob.'^rvation that the tele¬ 
phone received signal was practically the same when 
the cyclic ^ grid potential was increased until jieriodic 
trigger action took pHce automatically in the ahseiice 
of an incoming signal. 



• « 

of the cycle as possible. The best results are^tliesefore 
obtained with a cyclic grid potential equal to ab«ut 
half the- “ backlash ” voltage.^ Moreover, this is the 
i^imum cyclic grid voltage witlf which the alternate 
togang and quenching can be carried out as required 
in thjLS method. 

In the presence of a liigh-frequency signal the note 
heard with the above circuit was very loud and audible 
a fe^ yards from a pair of low-resistance Brown tele- 
cessation of either the high-frequency 
uiput (fiicommg signal) or the low-frequency input 
(cyclic grid potential) stopped' the loud signal entirSy. 

signal must be regarded as the product 
of the mteraction of two forced vibrations in the non¬ 
linear tnode s^^tem. 

With the above apparatus a study was made of the 
dependence of the telephone signal .current on 

(a) The amplitude of the incoming signal at reson¬ 
ance ; 

(4) The frequency of an incoming signal of constant 
magnitude; and 

(c) The back-coupling of the receiver. 

r telephone current ae 

t^t the telepW Signal" 

Of the mcommg signal. Such a relation i^ ^T S 

expected from the theory given above if we assurS 


(leiiniteiy the difler- 

ence between periodic trigger action 'irul fi ,. ! 
regeneration of Armstrong. In the 'first r-i •' 
resulting telephone signal is nractic-illv ^ 1 ' 

of the amplitude of the incoming 
s«per,regeneration, according to\w;tiVnTg!i 
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free oscillations which are set up during the ueritid^ .if 
negative resistance are directly proportbnil” if, thf 
amplitude of the impressed E.M.F.” Moreover in 
periodic trigger reception there is no self-os^Sn In 

thp ^ signal, whereas in super-regeneration 

lere is always, according to Armstrong’s oscmogram.s.t 

P. 0 / the imihae of Radio Engineers, 1021,. v,.|. 

t Armstrong : ibid., pp. 251 and 202. 
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a, «man self-osciUation in the absence of signals, which 

is enhanced by the signal. 

The relation between the telephone current and the 
frequency of the incoming signal is illustrated in Fig. 7, 
where the galvanometer readings of G 2 axe plotted as 
a function of the transmitter condenser readings. The 
transmitter amplitude was tested'^ separately and found 
to be ^independent of the above-mentioned capacity 
alterations. 

We again note ;t;hat there is only a small alteration 
in the telephone current for these frequency changes. 
The telephone signal was found to start and stop abruptly 
at critical condenser, values as the capacity was 
altered. There*"was not the slightest evidence of a 
gradual increase of gigrial Strength from zero with 
'gradual alteration of transmitter frequency, as is usual 

in ordinary receivers. , . i 

The strength of the telephone signal obviously 
depends on the magnitude of the high-frequency self- 
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approached the natural frequency of the telephones. 
But here considerable difficulty was encountered as it 
was found that onr.e the cycUc grid potential had been 
increased to the value necessary for starting trigger 
action in the absence of an incoming signal, ^e voltage • 
could be reduced considerably below the critical value 
before the trigger action stopped; arid further, that 
within this region of h 3 rsteresis the receiver, once 
“ trigged ” by a signal, did no*t return to the quiescent 
state when the signal ceased These phenomena, 
however, disappeared when the same receiver was used 
on smaller wave-lengtlis. w6uld therefore appear 
tliat, for satisfactory ^vorking, the ratio (radio fre¬ 
quency/low frequency) must not fall below a certain 
value determined by the constants of the circuit ^^d 
the triode parameters. The authors found it possible 
to work satisfactorily between wave-lengtlis of 1 0.00 
and 3 000 m with a range of low frequency from 250 
to 90 periods per second, but further investigation of 
this pomt is to be desired. 

As a matter of practical interest, and in view of the 
fact that tlie signals hitherto received had been exces- 

Table 1. 


1020 lUDU 

Capacity of transmitter condenser 

Fio. 7. 

osculations produced by the " trigger ” action of the 
incoming signal. Thus any ■ alteration made in the 
triode oscillator svstem winch increases the amplitude 
of the self-oscillations (the detecting properties of the 
system being retained the same) will increase the 
telephone signal. This point is illustrated by some 
observations maide on-the effect of increasing the value 
of the mutual inductance on (1), the magnitude of the 
seif-oscUlation, and" (2), the magnitude of the telephone 
signal in periodic trigger reception. In each case of 
(2) the cyclic gnd potential was made approximately 
efjual to half the backlash ” voltage, so tliat self- 
oscUlations occupied half the cycle. The results are 
set out in Table 1. From theb readings it wUl be 
seen that the values of the amplitudes of the self- 
oscUlatipns and the telephone current increase together 
with increase of mutual inductance. 

Further experiments made with cyclic grid potentials 
of frequency 'hig her than 90 periods per second resulted 
in still louder signals as the low frequency more nearly 


Mutual inductance 

Self-oscillatip.i 
(galv. deflection) 

Telephone current 
(galv. deflection) 

mH. •• 

div. 

dlv. 

0-284 

0-6 

2-0 

0-44 , 

4-0 

6-0 

0-604 

121 '• 

7-0 

0-79 

17-0 

14-5 

. 0-^7 

22-0 

r 

is-o 


sively loud, the system*" was tried with low values of 
anode voltage on the oscUlator triode. •» With the 
anode connected to the positive end of the filaTnent 
battery and the anode battery omitted, weak signals 
were received with the grid at about — 1*7 volts. With 
a further 2 volts on the anode the “ backlash ” r^on 
was about 0-3 volt, but it was found that in the middle 
of this region a small self-oscillation started, there 
being a further sudden increase of amplitude when the 
positive end of the region was reached. This necessi¬ 
tated the movmg of the working point to the left of 
the centre of the bacldash region, otherwise the signal 
was heard as a heterodyne whistle interrupted at the 
quenching*^ frequency. In certain cases a state of 
absolute silence occurred at resonance,.most probably 
due to the forcing of the feeble repeiver osc0Jations 
by the incoming signal.* With the same comiections 
and the anode at + 6 volts a nice lougl signal* 4vas 
obtained and the effects enumerated above ceased to 
give trouble. 

•Appleton: "The Automatic• Synchronization of Triode Oscillators,” 
Proceedings of the CamMdge Philosophical Society, 1922, vol. 2i, p. 2 Si. 






Discussion before the Wireless Section, 21 November, 


• The paper is a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the understanding of the type of receiver employ¬ 
ing an nestable retroactive triode circuit. The authors 
ha.ving set up an oscillation circuit of this type, have 
osculated in terms of the shape of the static character¬ 
istic for the tnod« [a. e. in Equation (5)], the possible 

Their mathematics makes 
possible a calculation of the relations .obtained experi- 
men^y in Fig.^3 but 1:he authors do not appear 
Hrrn® against the observed curve 

superpose a 4ow-frequency fluctuation 
grid potential, thus constructing an electrically 

Tr A rrta i -n AT- * J.1_i • . ^ 


1923 . 


que^chedWer P-tiy o7 wh,:;!. " hv 


T, -^eoreucai tormulai 

might^ be .used to calculate tlie behaviour when the 

J " Oscillatory 

T ‘^®®‘^^tied and demonstrated before the 

directed attention to 
of BoH^hn T subsequent, developments 

aLS2 t' Flewelling. and the present 

turning up a volume of my 
laboratory notes of the winter 1917-18. I find that I 
covered experimentally a great- deal oj that grouL 

Sow ^ certainly must not be criticfzed for 

unpubhshed matter. I do think they have pre- 

-.of, introducing the trigger princiole on 

page 181 they say that " Some time ago [viz. 19221 Dr 

for a triode generator, there was often a pronounced 

Starting and stopping of free oscillations. ", This fact 

fhT 1 paper ^referred to, wherein too 

wie :i>*ddS,*-' aod "threshold” 

• ’ The authors also announce in tlis 

®“f*« *“>* o< page 183, the " remarkable 

be maintained 


raise the quenching, frequency^ In Fig. 5, the o.sdllation 
in L^Ci does not leap instantly to its final value, nor 
me instantly to zero, when the critical condition for 
me maintenance of pscillations is passed t)iroii,gli. Major 
Fuher measured • delays amounting if) nearl]^ 
1 °“® iwy instruments working at a wave¬ 

length of 1 500 m. In attempting really rapid qutmcliing 
ound at once that it was. neces.sary actively to dami) 
e oscillation during quenching—us Bolitho aiul 
Armstrong do—and not merely to reniavc the retro- 
action ^ the authors do. There is ffothing to prevent 
the authors from quenching partly or whollv by a 


, * “ * - — ow, n tins .-.iKicn anci/or wavm- 

sufficiently increased, it will be found 
mat .the response no longer rises, as in log, (i, very 
slbwly with the signal strength, but is more or hi 

tSnn“''-n ^ strength. TJie nuddm 

threshold will have vanished, and by a slight furf h<«r 

change the trigger relay will have bJen conterted into 
tte Armstrong ampUfler. On tha olhor band. 7f " b" 
quenching rates—such as the authors' 90 250 
p.p.s. are retained, the electrical quonching appears 
to me. from the point of view of practical co.weuieun. 
to be less desirable than the s^Wtehing quenrh that 

to w ^ practical .signal strcngtli luoniivd 

in their experiments. I do not .sec that a ctoser nlaru 

quenching than wi*th 

to^t Ib^ Tr^u' ' u.sed"to imnsUhi; 

mat about 0*06 volt was required. 

**°“*“» : lire aiitlior.-i- clagarit analv..ia 
of the action of trigger retoya ia vory iv* 71 

“."ad ™P>irL.ai7 that oa 


Of niy tba„ z?r„‘7tlreTab,o'TV,riL^!r7.»""^ 


left of ^■h^ as to De well to the 

'af ”?br 

Quench ■ ““bnued to prefer this switching 

aSSemMit’°^^* an^tive receiver as in the autiS 
tail through ^the^Skbl rimethods I tried 

authors also have felt (see page^Tsfirto “ mpting^to 


" '“'■‘y 'lofliiite f7 a gtea 

“€i^5.^ir4’ars:rt;;;;b 

.reaaiiy. ihe symbol v in FlriimlinM t. 

departure of the grid potential from p ^ ^ 
anfi « b BUbcnriai Horn it.s mean vuhio 

ana a, p, y, etc., are different fm- «..«) I'.v 
notATifie .1 '-ru '-ujit.icm, loi each different jrrirJ 

S, OandTwh^itteS^erf M 

it does not allow us to calcal-fre l '’“*“”**•1’ *“11 .rod, bat 
on the mean grid potenth. 1 * i ^lepends 

unknown functions^ of tixis qunnatv ^w' ‘'V'"' 

Imow, therefore, how to flesim?tBA^^’ 

valve. If the characteri^tir. ^ circwt to .suit the 
origin (say. zero urid ^oto a fixed 
one it will be a creat arl^ ^ wandering 

possible to leave the AO, 1 ^ ^ it is 

the transformation in P nn^r^ty'i^ir^Sl ’'‘"■'"'i"' 
alteration should not Ba auk u F* that is so the 

be 3lad if the aftho^ ^:.:5SU‘ie”^ 
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curve 6B in Fig. 4 at a point very near to B. I hope 
that the analyst will be extended to cover the ^^se where 
the grid potential is subjected to a part only of 
fluctuations of potentialpccumng across L. In g. { ) 
it is seen that when the grid is at -20V the oscillat^ 
current is more than twice as great as when the gn 
is at + 6V. and we might gain froij^ this the impression 
that the, output as well as the efficiency of a gener^or 
is greatest when the grid is made very negative, ilie 
explanation of the ^parent anomaly is that the circuit 
of Fig. 1 was an unsuitable one with which to obtain 
a large output. If by choosing Li suitably the authors 
find that while still retaining the hysteresis loops they 
can get a curvfe connecting oscillatory current and gnd 
potential which has a positive instead of a negative 
s] 5 >pe. they will be able to show us how to use the relay 
to much better advantage than it was being used when 
the observations shown in Fig. 3 (a) were made. If 
we attempt to combine the functions of a chain of amph- 
fiers and of a rectifier in a single relay, then it must be 
both a good amplifier and a good rectifier. I think that 
the authors’ method of quenching the relay may com¬ 
pare unfavourably with the mechanical method used 
by Mr. L. B. Turner, because it lessens the rectif 3 ring 
capabilities of the triode. In the authors’ method the 
net change of mean anode current is the resultant of 
two opposing effects, viz. an increase of mean anode 
current owing to the rectification produced by the 
curvature of the characteristic, and a decrease of normal 
anode current and of rectified current resulting from 
the progressive decrease of mean grid potential. Let 
us trace these changes as the portion BCH of the cycle 
shown in Fig. 3 (a) is traversed by the grid potential. 
When oscillations begin at the point B there is an anode 
current due to the mean grid potential OB, and a net 
increase due to the oscillation BC. As the gnd potential 
proceeds from B to A the anode current due to the 
rnft q n grid potential falls to zero, and the net increase 
due to the oscillation decreases because no anode current 
flows during a portion of the positive half-cycle of 
high-frequency P.D. Just before arriving at H the 
mean anode current may be sensibly zero and remain 
so until the oscillation is restarted at B. With mechani¬ 
cal quenching all the rectification occurs at the same 
mean grid potential. To obtain the best results from 
a trigger relay quenched by the authors’ system I 
thinTf that it may have to be combined with a separate 
rectifier valve, and in this case part of the advantage 
inherent to a trigger relay is lost. The authors’ system 
may possibly be advantageous for minimizing atmo¬ 
spheric disturbances, because the relay is sensitive for 
a sma.ll portion only of the cycle of grid potential. 
An atmospheric would not actuate the relay unless it 
occurred when the mean grid potential was near OB, 
and the disturbance would be independent of the strength 
of the atmospheric, but this advantage is gained only 
by waste of transmitter power, for signals occurring 
when the grid potential is far from OB are inoperative. 
I think that the periodic time of the local E.M.F, must 
not be greater than the time of duration of a Morse dot, 
otherwise a dot may begin and end without having 
had an opportunity of actuating the relay. An increase 
in the speed of signalling will, however, call for a more 


than proportionate increase in the 
local E.M.F.. because the signal may not have lime 
to build up the marginal P.D. if , given only one 
opportunity. But. as the authors point out, the latio 
oPradio frequency to local frequency must not fall 
below a certain amount or quenching ceases, prGsima fly 
because the free oscillation left in the circiut after the 
point H has been passed must be given time to die 
down to a residuum which is 4ess tiian the margina 
value required for restarting. The^critical ratio would 
be decreased by increasing B or decreeing Li. the 
sensitivity being maintained by adding to the anode 
battery. Do the authors consider that if, when d b 
tuning their receiver, they had maintained the operating 
P.D. constant in value and frequency instead of heeinng 
the transmitter current constant, they wmild srtill 
have obtained results similar to those illustrated in 
Fig. 7 ? Do they imply that an E.M.I'. competent 
to actuate the relay must have not only a certain 
marginal value but also a frequency nearly the .same 
as that of the receiver circuit? Does their analysis 
suggest that the receiver could not be actuated liy 
moving it at a uniform speed across a constant 

magnetic field ? , , ,, 

Mr. T. L. Eckersley: The chief value of the paper 

lies, in my opinion, not so much in its novelty (for 



Mr. Turner has previously used a very .similar device) 
as in its clear mathematical exposition, 'rhe authors 
use a method in wliich they express the valve character¬ 
istics as a series of powers of what wc might call the 
characteristic voltage V, i.e. H- wF^), whqfc Vj 
is the anode voltage, Vg the grid voltage, and m the 
magnification constant of the valve. 'iTicrt! is another 
method in which the anode-current/grid-voltagc char¬ 
acteristic can be expressed as a Fourier function 
of the characteristic voltage. Two or* three years 
ago I attacJked the problem of what the authors call 
" oscillation hysteresis ” from this i>c>int of view. A 
tuned anode circuit was assumed in which the hannonics 
are supposed to be small compared with tlie fundamental, 
so that a practically sinusoidal voltage is impressed 
on the grid. Under these conditions we plot the actual 
oscillatory current in the plate circuit against the grid 
voltage, and get a curve of the forni,*Khown in Fig. A, 
which may be calculated from the characteristic a.*} 
follows: If we express the characteristic curve as 

ip — Aq -t- sin (27rj8) -f- . . . •+■ A^ sin (2n7rj3) . . . etc. 

Bi cos (27rj8)-f-. . . 4-cos (2n7r)3) 

F — characteristic voltage, where ^ «« F/Fq, Fq being 
some fixed arbitrary value of F. 
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Then 


/ = 


where ft = i ; and = (l t-|-) ; 

L ==! inductance of oscillatory circuit; 

M — mutual inductance to grid circuit; and 

Ml) = (-^i + 5i) (277^1) + {Az + Bz) Ji(27r2j8i) 

• Hr . . • + (A„ -f- B„) Jj^ (2n7ry8i) 
where Ji is a bessei function of order 1. 

The conditions fo3>the production of oscillations may 
be shown as follows : If*we draw a line at an angle ^ 
with ^e vertical axis, where* tan then the 

condition that self oscillations may be produced is 
that the line OPQ shall cut the (V^. I) curve. In 
the figure the lines cross at O, P and Q, showing that 
three modes of oscillation are possible. These correspond 
to the three roots of the equation obtained by Dr. 
Appleton: one is of zero amplitude and is stable; 
the next, PP', is unstable; and the other, QQ'', is stable 
again. The figure shows that with a given value of 
the reaction, determined by the angle no oscillations 
can be maintained until an initial grid amplitude 
greater than OP is produced. This is the threshold 
v^ue of grid voltage; once this voltage is produced 
the^ plate current automatically builds up to the value 
QQ . These osciUations can be stopped by reducing 
reaction to the value tan where the line 
IS tangential to the F^, I curve. The method given 
here is more suitable for expressing tlie dependence of 
the oscillations on reaction rather than on the initial 
grid voltage, but it is possible by drawing the re¬ 
presentative curves for various initial grid voltages 
ta determine the effect of varying grid bias j^^wfll, 

* ^^’^^o^^sly a large negative bias 

on thS grid shifts the whole ] F^. I) curve to the right 

necessary^ to 

J ^ oscillafaons. just as described in the pYper. 
b^ be used to take account of the harmonics, 

more of 'tW complex when 

m«e of these ^e included. The practical utility of 

Se whic^ avowedly depends for its action on 

^e non-hnear characteristics of the triode. is, in my 
opinion, marred for this reason. The majority of wireless 
en^neers try to avoid as possible ^Mng 

is ^ItTh "jon-linearity." The reason fo? 

IS that ^e problem of interference is generally 

introducaon 

cftaracte^stics, for the cross terms, due to the inter- 
action of the mgnal and the disturbance, make impos- 

'tSt te the .epaxatton of tte two The 

tact that the characteristic note of the signal is lost 

impossible by this mettod. is als^ 

to relatton, which is therefore 

aS ^th great care. 4xereiore 

S aboS'^^rns it *-• >< 

anode oirooit reac«n, dftei^^^ 


Nauen, that is, the 'Spark station. If 1 incrtnisetl tho 
coupling of the circuit so as to cause the valve to howl, 
that is, to make a certain unmusical note, J could easily 
read the signals from Nauen anywhere in tiu* room 
witli this single valve and smal? coil, because the .signal 
changed the pitch of the howl just enough to unable 
the Morse to be read. I am not quite clear what the 
action was, but I imagine it was .something like tluil, 
described in the circuit shown in the paper,"* (‘.vcupt, 
of course, that the howl was acting a.s the low frecjiiency. 

It was simply a change in pitcli—very slight one 

when the dots and dashes came in from Nauen, but it 
enabled the signals to be read anywhere in the room. 

Major H. P. T. Lefroy ; In repl;^;’ to the authors, 
who ask for the experience of those who hav'e used this 
method of reception, my results obtained in March 
1922, when experimenting on high-fretjiumcy line 
telegraphy, may be of interest. I used a '* triggtfr '* 
arrangement wliich gave excellent rusidts for high¬ 
speed work. I was traiiismitting, with the permission 
of the G.P.O., from Fenny Stratford on ii subterranean 
cable, and receiving in London, the distance being 
52 miles. Ihe high-frequency energy input was ratluT 
less than 1 watt, and the received E.M.]*'. \va,s alumt 
1/1 000th of the input E.M.F., owing to attenuation 
along the cable. I received at the rate of atul 
240 words per minute quite comfortably, on free i ucnci<‘.s 
of 10 000 and 6 000 p.p.s. respectively. In the arrang<?- 
ment which I used, the incoming signals '* trigg(!rud " 
a three-valve amplifier, controlled so as lo be oji 
the verge of self-oscillating when awaiting signals. 
Using a standard G.P.O. relay, 1 got, with strong 
incoming signals, a change from zero current in the 
re ay circuit to 60 mA, and thi.s enableil nu? to rei tml 
240 per minute on tape. Using a specially wo.in.l 
relay of 8 000 ohms resi.stance, 1 got z<u'o to 'Hi m.\. 
which was still better for high-speed w.irk. I Hu-n 

^ble on which the Post Olhee, about a mile distant, 
were working on Wheatstone automatic at «() words 
per minute from London to Carlisle, this prodmang on 
ray r^eiver the equivalent of .severe atmosp Ilerics. After 
a little experimenting I was able to cut tliis (listurb;im-e 

. .X ™ struck with the froecloin from jamniinu 
,, t"Sger method of Tecoption, in view nt tile 
Mtraordinary strengtli of tho Whentatone interforerue 
Md I assumed then that this was due jiurtlv tn ll„: 

the f^t that the only time when jainminc .uinlcl l«. 

effeefave was when the disturbance arrivisl iluring a 
spacing interval. '•xxxvt.u uunng a 

Major A. G. Lee : The authors lay stress nnnn tlui 
efieots of the non-linear conductanot! of triocles in mixlern 

WW 1 I like to call atto ” 

“ an equally fundamental pri.mn" 
g^ermng the operation of some of those '.•ir.'uL 

aotiue^f/’ “ "• s'lksidiary K.Mlj' 

a^iig m a resonant circuit, tliis E.M.R may be rou-mir d 

as rontebiitmg an impedance to the cimiU ' T 

ST"“'rSn t^ r" 
consist 
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eombinationr with positive or ''negative reactance. 
When deahng with forced oscillations this view-point 
gives exactly the same result as that arrived at by the 
normal process of adding the main E.M.F. and the 
subsidiary E.M.F. vectofially, and there is no advantage 
gained by looking at the process from this angle. With 
free oscillations, on the other hand, the phenomenon of 
;^he frequency being changed by xhe presence of the 
subsidiary E.M.F. is more readily understood when 
looked at from ^ this point of view. For instance, in 
the normal operatiCn of coupled circuits the effect of 
the reaction from one circuit to the other is to separate 
the frequencies of-the self-oscillations. I have, however, 
found it possiblg to synchronize two damped, free 
oscillations of widely different natural , frequencies .by 
arranging suitable initial amphtudes and phases in the 
two circuits, and this was done without the intervejition 
of a triode with its non-linear conductance. In the 
ordinary transformer case the current in the secondary 
is a function of the current in the primary, and its reaction 
on the primary is usually such as to . change the natural 
frequency of that circuit. This is.a particular case of 
the more general one outlined above in which it is 
indicated that the current in the second circuit can 
be a completely independent one and the effect of the 
current In the second circuit on the first may be regarded 
as the insertion of an impedance in the first circuit. 
Dr. Appleton’s investigation into the " synchronization 
of triode oscillators ” appears to me to be an example 
of this type of action. The theory is competent to 
explain the synchronization when the phase has arrived 
at the correct relation, though the quantitative ex¬ 
planation requires a knowledge of the triode currents, 
i.e. the non-linear conductance theory. It would ako 
explain the pulling together of the frequencies outside 
the range of synchronization, which is another very 
important point to which. Dr. Appleton has called 
attention, but it is to be expected in this case that 
there would be a cyclical change in the frequencies. 
Another interesting case is that of the ordinary triode 
oscillator such as that in Fig. 1 of the paper. In this 
case the effect of an oscillating current in the grid 
resonant circuit is to induce a current in the anode 
circuit through the coupling Mi, which, reacting back 
on the grid circuit by ordinary transformer action, 
increases R and decreasen L of the circuit. The effect 
of the component of .current in the anode circuit which 
is controlled by the grid potential is, however, to decrease 
jB and increase i. As the latter effect is greater than 
the ixansforiner effect, in general this type of oscillator 
oscillates at a lower frequency than that given by 
the L and C values of the circuit. There is a certain 
family of phenomena which are rather grouped together 
in my mind as being dependent upon this type of action, 
viz. the triode synchronization phenomena described 
by Dr. Appleton; the " Ziehen ” effect investigated 
by German writers; the discontinuities in phase and 
frequency in coupled circuits in valve and arc trans¬ 
mission; the Sieparation of frequencies iri damped 
oscillations of coupled circuits; and various effects met 
with in ordinary triode retroacted circuits (not self- 
oscillating), such as the mistuning effect of retroaction 
when its pKise is changed, etc. Some few years ago 


trigger systems of reception- were somewhat popular, 
but their popularity quickly died. My own experience 
with the m was disappointing. I found that their 
principal drawback^ was that they would not receive 
weak signals ; and, after all, it is the weak si^al which 
is the principal difficulty in wireless reception. It is 
quite easy to receive a strong signal by any other 
method. Some trigger systems, e.g. the Bolitho system, 
show a certain amount of advaifttage ^n reducing atmo¬ 
spheric interference, as the atmospheric is cut short 
by the quenching aotion. 

Lieut. G. W. N. Cobbold; It jseems to. me of little 
•value to consider, as Mr. Moullin has done, the ratio of 
ag to 02 , for the operatidn.of this system, in which the 
character of the incoming signals is lost, involves 
essentially relay action rather than amplification. -The 
device -must accordingly be compared with .a.trigger 
system employing a mechanical relay.; and in such a 
system the ratio of output to input may be increased 
indefinitely. I should therefore be glad if tlie^ authors 
could give us further information concerning the 
magnitude of the minimum signal required to operate 
their device, for one of the most important criteria 
by means of wliich it is customary to judge a trigger 
system is the value of the “ backlash,” i.e. the difference 
between the grid voltage at which the triode just bursts 
into violent oscillation, and the grid voltage at which 
the oscillations are killed. It was my privilege to 
assist Major FuUe^at the Signals Experimental Establish¬ 
ment during some of the early developments of the 
Turner trigger relay for .high-speed reception, and I 
have seen a good deal of the more recent improvements 
effected by Dr. Brydon. As a result of these develop¬ 
ments at j;he Signals Experimental Establishment a 
very high standard of excellence lfe.s been ^ reached, 
and,''whilst wishing to thank the authors for their 
interesting mathematieal Analysis, I venture to ti.oubt 
whether they have even approached in their* practical 
apparatus the excellence of the instrument that ’^as 
demonstrated before the Institution after the reading 
of Col. Cusins’s paper on the 4th January, 1922. 

Dr. E. V. Appleton and Mr. F. S. Thompson ifin 
reply) : We do not wish, the method of reception wloich we 
have described to be regarded as being put forward by us 
as a rival to tlie Turner trigger relay system or to the 
methods of similar t 3 q)e described by Bolitho, Armstrong 
or Flewelling. In describing tlie periodic trigger method 
our chief aim has been to exhibit as transparently as 
possible the theoretical basis on which* the method 
. rests, since *we have not as yet had time to examme 
all the practical aspects of it in detail. Since the paper 
was read we have been able to computg the oscillatory 
signal necessary for successful working with perioffic 
trigger reception. As was stated in the ,pg<per, satis¬ 
factory signals were obtained on the coil of the receiver 
from GLA (Ongar), which station, is about 30 miles 
from Cambridge. Through the courtesy of Mr. T, L. 
Eckersley of the Marconi Company, who has kindly 
supplied the necessary .data, we have been able to 
calculate the field strength at Cambridge and thus 
estimate the oscillatory electromotive force impressed 
on the receiver coil. Tliis computed electromotive fprce 
is found to be 6 X 10-6 volts. The actual value is, of 
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course, likely to be much less than this as no absoiption 
has been allowed for. * 

In reply to Mr. Moullin’s point regarding inefficient 
rectification, we can only say that for all practical 
purposes we have found the rectification sufficient, 
since when the receiver is “ trigged ” in any way the 
signal in the telephones is deafening. We also intended 
it to be understood that a signal of sufficient magnitude 
within a fairly wide range of frequencies would opei-ate 
the receiver in the same way. 

The graphical method of calculating the amplitude 
of a Wode generator destfribed by Mr. Eckersley is 
very similar to that de^ribed by one of the authors in 
the Radio Review, 1921, vol.*2, p. 424, 

The phenomenon described by Mr. Clinker is, we 
tlunk, quite (Afferent from that underlying periodic 
trigger reception. We have ourselves observed the 
same phenomerion as Mr. Clinker, using a condenser 
and grid .leak in the receiver. In such a case with 
strong coupling the circuit may be made to oscillate in 
penodic trains, giving rise to an audible note in the 
telephone. A received signal, howevei*, alters the 
mean grid potential slightly and tlie frequency of these 
penodic trains is altered—due to the alteration in the 
time of the ^scharge of the grid condenser. The tele¬ 
phone note is thus altered by the signal. 

Major Lee’s remarks on the problem of the synchro¬ 
nization of tnode oscillators are particularly interesting 
to us, for It was by tliis linear treatment (which, as 


Major Lee admits, ?s necessarily incomplete in t he cusi* 
of triode circuits) that the problem of .synclinjnizalioii 
phenomena was first attacked before the more complete 
non-linear theory was worked out. A.s a re.sult of tJiis 
preliminary work it was found that for ]?ractical purposes 
it could be assumed that a circuit of natural freqiumcy <U|| 
is changed slightly^to one of frequeiicv u) by a ju'riodic 
impressed E.M.F. such tliat 

Afi£t> 

0)q — CO — CO.S (p 


2a 


where is the impressed E.M.l*'., ^ is the phase 
difference between the impressed E.M.F. and tlie vilira- 
tion, arid a is the amplitude of the vil^ration. ,N«» doubt 
tliis formula would e.\plain the phenomena mentioned by 
Major Lee. In the case where actual .synchnaiizatiou 
does not occur the same formula is approximately 
true, and we note that the free frecpiericy varies witli th 
during a beat, giving rise to beats of an anomalous Ivjtc 
previously described. A treatment of synchnuiizalion 
phenomena, which is more satisfactory tnatbot'nati(%'dIy 
than that previously mentioned, has recently been worked 
out. This deals with the attraction (ri* fi-equ<*iuif.s 

observed experimentally., . It is hoped that it will Ih‘ 

published shortly. 

Major Lee's experiments on the synchronr^ialimi of 
damped linear vibrators are of very groal: tlieor«di<-al 
importance and we hope that an account of tiunii will 
soon be published. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN DAMPING AND SPEED IN WIRELESS 

RECEPTION. 


By L. B. Turner, M.A., Member. 


{Paper first received \2th June, 


and in final form 


%th November; read before the Wireless Section bt}^December, 1923.) 


Summary. 

Part I is devoted to an examination of the ordinary method 
of recorder working in wireless telegraph receivers, as affected 
by the damping of Che receiver circuits. After a r6sum6 of 
the significances of the decrement of any oscillatory system, 
its Rearing on the possible speed of recording Morse signals 
is investigated. The quality (approach to correct Morse 
" shaping ") is estimated from calculated curves of ampli¬ 
tude of oscillation set up in , the receiver by the incoming 
dots and dashes constituting the letter " 1.” By comparing 
several such curves, a minimum practical value is found for 
the product of frequency and decrement and duration of 
Morse dot. The relation between speed of signalling and the 
requisite transmitter power is then investigated. Part I 
concludes (Section 6) with a summary and discussion of the 


problem of recorder speed in wireless calls for something 
of the effort which has been esJ^pended, with such bene¬ 
ficent results, on the lilcd problem in submarine cable 
telegraphy; and it is hoped that this paper may help 
in preparing the way for the copious high-speed loi^- 
distance wireless traffic of to-morrow. 

Let us first briefly review the significance of damping 
in oscillatory systems, and the terms in which it is 
measured. The disturbance in any oscillatory system 
where a quantity q vajying witli time t is described 
by the differential equation 


d^q dq 1 


results arrived at. 

In Part’ll an improved method of reception, called " re¬ 
ceiver curbing,” is described and analysed. An estimate is 
made of the improvement obtainable, and practical circuits 
are ^ven for putting the method into effect. 


dies down according to its solution 

g = gQ cos pt (see Fig. 1) 
R 

where • ^ 


Part I. —Ordinary Reception. 

(1) Introduction .—^Ever since Lodge’s enunciation of 
the importance of syntonization in wireless telegraphy 
—embodied in his famous patent 11675 of 1897—efforts 
have been made to produce electrical oscillatory systems, 
both transmitting and receiving, of low damping. 
Owing to the regrettable fact that we happen to have 
no ma.f- ftria1s for electrical conductors exhibiting much 
less resistance than do copper and silver, low damping 
was much more difficult to obtain in electrical than in 
mechanical systems (e.g. in the pendulum of an astrono¬ 
mical clock); but in recent years the thermionic triode 
has conferred upon us, amongst its other boons, the 
power of contriving negative resistance, thus enabling 
us to construct with ease'^electrical oscillatory circuits 
of extremely low damping. This advance in our 
technical abilities, combined with the general transition 
towards the use of longer waves and higher signalling 
speeds, has now greatly modified the situation* so that 
^at the present time cases .readily arise in which we 
have, so far from striving for lowest attainable 
damping, to inquire rather how far it is in our interest 
to go. , 

In this paper one aspect is examined of the relation 
of damping to the reception of wireless signals, viz. 
its relation to the ” shaping ” of the received dots and 
dashes, using "shaping" in the sense in which it is 
used in cable telegraphy. It is surprising that the 
subject has not (as far as I am a,ware) attracted attention 
already, for its study is essential to an understanding 
of the relations existing between speed of working and 
transmitter power. The time has come when the 


and p ^ 27w = y/{OL - 

~ [^/CL) when —1 

• • vv / ^ 

The amplitude dies down according to the damping 
factor or €~Mn)N^ viaeft N is the number of pefiods 



L 



of the oscillation; the rate of fall is specified with 
reference to the number of seconds of timp by the dqpay 
coefficient w, or with reference to the number of periods 
by the ratio e*”/” of the successive maxima- The 
logarithm of this ratio, w/w, is called the logarithmic 
decrement—-or briefly the decrement—8 of the oscillatory 
S 3 rstem, and we may write 


q rs qQ€ -^^ cos pt 


' The decrement 8 == min = BI{2nL) specifies the period 
rate at which the oscillation dies away; thus the ampli¬ 
tude is divided by e = 2-7 during every increment of. 
i 1/8 in the number of periods, .N". 
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When the oscillatory system is an electric circuit 
as in Fig. 2, g_ is the quantity of electricity displaced, 
and. the dimensions L, R and 1/^ of the system are 
the inductance, resistance and reciprocal capacitance 
respectively of the circuit. 

The riot significance of the decrement is that just 
stated. But there are other properties of the circuit 
equally well specified by its decrement. When the 
circuit is excited By an impressed alternating E.M.F., say 
f, ~ , final response depends upon the 

" tuning " (i.e. relation between p and pi) in a degree 
determined by the Tiecrgment. The selective property 
of the circuit as regards frequency of impressed E.M.F. 
is well exhibited by the familiar " resonance curve ” 
connecting final amplitude with the impressed periodi- 
The lower the decrement the " sharper" 
this curve and the " sharper ” the tuning; thus, in 
Fig. 3, ABJOC = SM 

A third, quite different, significance of the decrement 
of the drcuit is this: it specifies the period rate of 
oscillation engendered by the impressed 
E.M.F. when of the resonant frequency. Thus 

, 1 
d£ 

:—mt 


<l = 


where 


and 


^ = E sin Pit 

fSQg -f- cos (pi^t + 

E 




Pi V[(l/PiC') - PiLfi+ iE2 
ta;j ^ 

R 


the dash amplitude is nearly twice the dot amplitude, 
which is 400 X Ef{2nL)'; and if S == O'OOOl the da.sh 
amplitude is nearly tliree times the dot amplitiule. 
which is about 500 x LI{2nL). 

An actual receiving circuit must respond to both 
dots and dashes, separated moreover by only a clot- 
length of spacing .^nterval. It is obvious, therefore, 
that if conditions resembling those of the last two cases 
should prevail, the indicator, whether telephone or 
relay and recorder, would be asked to perform an 
impossible task; it could not Reproduce anytliing 
like ah accurate copy of the Mor.se signals transmitted. 
The difficulty with respect to the receiving instruments 
is precisely that met in' the recepi^ion of submarine 
cable sign^s, although originating in the terminal 
apparatus instead of the medium connecting them. 

The curves of Fig. 4 show not only the relative impor¬ 
tance of the transient stages in the building tip of tlie 
oscillation (in that respect obviously 8 O-Ol i.s much 


and ffo and 0 depend upon initial conditions. In the 

E 


g. - ^(1 — € ”^coapt 

dq E 

^ ~ ^^ — €-«»<) sin pt 



E 1 — g—na 

X -sin pt 


m 


2^ 

_ 1 g-S 2 f 

-Xsinpi 

vahies^S^? againstV for several 

into, our osoiliatoiy 
‘doTtlTi*- ^Signal whioS: 

Md, dish, te 1:500*If 

the amphtude reaohed durme dot ~ -L?* 

eqnal and 01 magnitude 100*x TO^ilT-.To“l 


Sr JT than 8 0-001) but they .show also 

dtL sensxhvitxes of the receiver (a.ssuming 

of decrement is due to change of rosist- 
^ce). In this respect the sen.sitivity of S rr- (pooi is 
10 times that of 8 = O-Ol for indefinitely slow .si^ut,!; 
and is 4 times for dots lasting'600 periods. It i.s, more- 
VCT, easy to see that gain in respect of .selectivitv 
beWn one frequency and another accompanies the 
gam in sensitivity; so that in these respect.s 8 -- 0-001 
IS much more desirable than 8 = 0-01 ^ 

decrement, due to inherent resistance, is as low as 
by familiar retroactive triode arrange- 
decrement can be reduced with adequate 

I?W^^ ^7 certainly below Od)oV 

It IS therefore within our powers to provide verv low 

T' " Pracao^JSI 

compromise amongst the 
and low decremer its To utili favour of high 

4 present it is probably often the case in 

Ptochce that the predsiou of tunmgfs quite i‘ti«: 
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e.g. owing i.o inconstancy of transmitter frequency. 
This is, however, an unnecessary imperfection, and 
with the modem type of thermionic transmitter in 
which a feeble unbroken master oscillator energizes the 
through a key-cbntroUed chain of amplifiers, 
it may be assumed that seinsibly perfect syntony.is 
obtainable. , 

r (2) Some calculated arrival curves. —We- begin our 
investigation by calculating the arrival curves—to 
borrow an appropriate cable term—for a representative 
sequence of Morse, dots and dashes, viz. the letter "1” 
Including the letter space (SiT) following 
at the end, this signal in the Morse code has a total 
duration 12T, wl^e T is the duration of a dot and 
ZT the duration of a dash. We will suppose that the 
E.M.F., impressed in our oscillatory circuit is sensibly 



" square-shaped,” i.e, rising suddenly from 0 to Jr sin pt 
at the beginning of a mark and falling suddenly to 0 at 
the end. 

During a signal, the amplitude A ot the oscillatory 
current in the receiving circuit is 

E- 1 — €-««• 

“ 2nL ^ ~~~Z 

Its value at the end of a dot lasting T secs, is 

'E i — ^ 

8~~ 

Its value A at the* end of a dash is 

1 _ 


7 ^ 

^ 2nL ^ 


* - ' (t ' 

* Note tlxat 4 doM not mean 

- - CpC 


-nST 


■inST 


X 


During a ^pace it falls from its value at Ihe end of 
the preceding mark according to the damping factor 
Hence, at thp end of a short space.following a 

single dot its value is 

Ag = A€-*^^ 

2nL ^ r 

and following a single dasli it is 

= ■■ . . ' 

_ JL 

2nL 

The curves of amplitude of "received current” 
given by these formulae are plotted, on a time base 
with T as thft unit, for a single dot and- .space (dotted 
line) ayifl a single dash and space (full line) in big. 6, 

in the case where nBT = 2.* 

When the E.M.F. reappears at the end of a .space 
the amplitude has not fallen to zero ; hence the behaviour 
at the beginning of the next mark must depend on the 
phase relation between tlie residual oscillation and the 
new impressed E.M.F. If perfect synchronism between 
transmitter and receiver still obtains at the end of the 
space, tlie dving residuum is added to the growing new 
oscillation; but if they have got into anti-phase, the 



new E.M.F. (and the lapse of time) must reduce the 
residuum to zero before building up the new oscillation. 
With a keyed oscillator at the transmitter this phase 
relation is probably usually a matter of qhance; but 
with the master-oscillator type of transmitter referred 
to at the end of the-last section, already in fairly common 
use, the new E.M.F. may be assumed to be in phase 
witii the residual oscillation, i.e. no phaSe displacement 
is introduced during the spacing epoch. For the 
arrival ciirves calculated in Fig. 6 and Siibsequent 
diagrams, an exact in-phase relation is assumed, but 
at the beginning of the last dot the effect of the anti¬ 
phase relation is also portrayed (in chain-dotted 
line), so that the significance of the phase relation may 
be seen in the several examples shown. 

, To ascertain the response of a rday actuated by this 

• To make these curves more coiinrete, they may be applied to any interesting 
numerical, case satisfying the specified condition ntT *• 2, for example 5— 
X 10 000 m; « = 30 000.p.p.s. ; s »< 0'0067; Jf O'OIO sec. (i.c. signalling 
speed 126 words/min.); 
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received oscillatory current, we must know the,operative- 
amplitude Aq above which the relay marks and below^ 
which^it spaces. ♦ If we were conceded only to operate 
the relay-^wthout regard to the shaping of the signals 
recorded—the ratio between Aq and the greatest ampU- 
tude attained would be made as near unity as practicable 

possible the tuned signal 
h.M.F. in the contest with distuned E.M.F.'s, particu¬ 
larly atmospherics? In nhis connection it is important 


will register the spaces too short and there is danger of 
running successive marks together. The be.st compro¬ 
mise can only be found by trial, and must depend to 
some extent on the quality of the recording apparjdu.s. 
n Fig. 6, fairly accurate Morse shaping would lie giv<?ri 
by Aq = 0-60, but since easy legibility of the reconI 
depends much more .on uniformity a.s between dot and 
dot, space and space, etc., than on the clo.sene.ss ol* 
reproduction of their relative lengtlis in the iMonse c<.do, 



Fig. 6. 


to distinguish between the‘sensitiveness of the relav 
f sensitiveness of the receiving drcuit^ I 

whole. The former is irrelevant, i?eqause the relav- 

" jamming , 

toe Utt« IS very rnjpqrtant. for while the toned riSn. 

toe “•tab to 

rtf- 1 , value- Aq, an equally strong E M F of 

other frequency « not competent If oL" fS t 
provrded with a good ladder and our enemiL W >oo“ 


value* rfw* r ® ’* ^ preferable 

n e? rccra-ded willi 

Sn^toTi *”“* '“Kbt, and for enra- 

P^ntoth them the tone Morse-shaperl trams,nlttirf 
signals are shown just above. 

nSytlie corre.sponding curves are drawn for 

ilV ~ ^ ** 1.00. In x.-hr 7 

IS seen that good uniformity cannot be obtained vtith 



0- -rly to tii heigh*; 

IJem altogether in toe'event ^Tslihtd?^ ‘t tm^g 


unequal first and second dotsST^ •'"-■'■‘“"’'y 

unequal first and second 

signals, for Aq < 0.75. The 

Fig. 8 no approach to unif^ -I Curves. In 

whatever value is given to obtained, 

jS) e/ „8r.-It has been 
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seen that the shape of the arrival curves is a- function 
of nBT alone, so that information as to shape gained 

Table 1. 


low speeds of signalling), as has been seen already with 
reference to Fig. 4. It is therefore necessary to ascertain 
the relation between the decrement and the magnitude 
of signal E.M.F. requisite to operate the relay. 


Wave-length 

Words per 

Decrement 
for ««r =• 2 ' 

Decrements for lower 
sensitivities, S 

L 

minute 

S = 0‘75 So 

S = 0-50 So 

m 




0-0026 

1 000 

200 

0-0011 

0-0016 

5 000 

r 100 

0-0027 

0-0039 

0-0062 

\ 20 

0-00054 

0-00078 

0-0012 

20 000 

Vqoo 

0-011 

0-016 

0-026 

\ 20 

0-0022 

0-0032 

0-061 


from a few trial curves such as Figs. 6, 7 and 8 is general j 
for all wave-lengths, decrements and speeds of signalling. i 


From Section (2) we have 


Therefore 


i.e. 


. aE 1 - 
"^0 " M ^ B 

2nLAo 1 - 

“ = a X -£- 


E 


S =»a 


1 g-»87' 


where S (being proportional to AqIE) measures -the 
sensitivity of the receiver, when its decrement is 8, 
to tuned signals of wave-length given by n and speed by 
T. On account of the shaping of the signals we have 



Where precisely to draw the line must be somewhat a 
matter of personal j udgment. It is quite clear, however, 
that nBT — 1-0 is too low, that nBT = 1'5 is far 
from perfect, and that vtST = 2-0 would give very 
readable signals. For the purpose of this paper, 2 is 
taken as the minimum permissible value of nBT for 
any wireless recording, and this is done without reference 
to sensitiveness. On iSiis basis, however strong the 
transmitter, nBT must not be less than 2 if good signals 
are to be recorded.* A few selected sets of values of 
wave-length, speed and decrement for wliich nST = 2, 
are given in the first three columns of Table 1. 

(4) Power and speed of signalling .—^Table 1 illustrates 
how, for any specified wave-length and speed, we are 
limited in reducing the decrement of the receiving 
circuit by (^nsideratibn of the shaping of the recorded 
signals. That as low a decrement as the shaping will 
allow is desirable, despite the modem fadUties for 
almost unlimited amphfication, is obvious when we 
reflect that the amplitude produced by an atmospheric- 
or a distuned interfering signal is almost independent 
of the decrement, whereas the amplitude from the 
tuned signal E.M.F. increases as the decrement is reduced. 
The signal effect, however, is not linearly proportional 
to the redprocal of the decr^ent (except at indefinitely 


found that nBT must not be less than 2, .so tliat‘'tlie 
optimum sensitivity is 



1 - e-2 
2/(nT) 


= 0*43 anT 


Therefore 


0-43 n8'T 


This ratio <S7 jSo (viz. ratio between actual sensitiveness of 
receiver aqd sensitiveness when the decrement is re¬ 
duced to its minimum permissible value at that wave¬ 
length and speed), is plotted as a function of nSlF in 
Fig. 9. At any given wave-lengtlv and speed, a 
decrement lower than 2l{nT) gives bad shaping, while 
any higher decrement reduces the sensitij^eness ter a 
fraction shown by the curve. 

Witli the aid of Fig. 9, we can extend Table 1 to show, 
in the several numerical examples taken, the higher 
values of the decrements which reduce the sensitivities 
S from the optimum /Sq to (say) 76 per cent and 
50 per cent of Sq. This is done in the last two 
colunpms of Table: 1. 

To attach correct impottance to the fall in 8 as the 
decrement is raised, it must be remembered that the 
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mSer ^ th?DroM^^ « depending xipon the trans- 

and decrenrent o£ the“e“ver° 

b^a^x~x — ^ 

a 1 -. g-««2- 


Therefore ' ^ 

p==KB^^ kU X V. V 

' a / (1 _ e-ns/'js 
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t—Bad XGood^ 
shapingj ^ping 


2 ^-6-^-5i 

nST 

Fig. 9. 

decrements. Tliis is done in 

proVS ^ grtirTr ^!^ 

tu SS - xS - ----- 

Pocjjs " ' 

-^«t(sayr 

power which produces 
amt E.M.F. m the receiving circuit at the piScllS 


(0-01)2 ^ (y_ e-wST)! (sa^). 

speed at 8 = o-Ol. 

.a used as a convenient arbitrary standard of referenS: 
Then 10482 


Then Z- lO^S^ 

Pi 7~ l-2!> nfiV2 

JT-j 

Where ^ = speed in words per minute = * 

From this expression the values S P/P, given in TablT 2 

t:^s^prn,tr“tlS“? bet^LTaS^^o? 

and 0-001. ^ ^ decrements 0-01, 0-003 

thi?jrir7wrestd“tr4:r^^^^^ 

! » tbe cod?rn,'“'^.^1f;Pit;n ^ 

reeved current ampHtude is far from Se sS^siSv 

an^tTS*!’’’'^ “®* “ >and-Iine telegraphy 

and m early wireless practice; that the qhnniner ^ 

on the product nSX W »d ttat nS^^Ti^SS 

the border hne between bad and good shaninp Af 

a^y wave-length, therefore, the hiaher the 

^ somllost permissible^Lt 

ment The sensitivity. S, of the receiver (to the tuned 

^ nASPrl ims«hn AUs^ _.* 


Table 2. 
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Based upon the conventional standard five-letter word " Paris. 


1000 


6 000 


20 000 


Decrement 


0-01 

0-OO3 

0-001 

I 0-Ql 
0-003 
• 0-001 

0-01 

0-003 

0-001 


Max. speed 
(nST *= 2) 


1 880 
566 
188 


PJPl at the following speeds (w.p.m.) 


1‘00 

0-090 

0-0100 

T-OO 

0-090 

0-0100 

1-00 
0- 090 
0-0105 


1-00 
a 0-090 
0-0100 

r-00 

0-090 

0-0100 

1-00 

0-091 

[0-0139] 


1-00 

0-090 

0-0100 

1-00 

0r090 

0-0105 

1-00 

0-102 

[0-027] 


1-00 

0-090 

0-0100 

1-00 

0-092 

[0-0166] 

1-04 
[0-198] 
[0-104]. 


1-00 

0-090 

0-0105 

1-00 

0-114 

[0-036] 

[1-39] 

[0-49] 

[0-35] 


1-00 
0- 090 
[0-014] 

1-04 

[0-198] 

[0-104] 

[2-70] 

[1-51] 

[1-24] 


^ ~ teansmitter power at speed d^ement stated. ~ . 

.1 ^B'Dsmi'^er power at low speed witb a _a ai x 

Figures in brackets are for speeds higher thaA+b* wave-length steted. 

Vol., 62 . : 


Maximum 

(««y=2) 


1-34 

0-121 

0-0134 

1-34 

0-121 

0-0134 

1-34 

0-121 

0-0134 
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THE RELATIONS BET'^EEN DAMPING AND 


continuous-wave signal E.M.F.), instead of 
sensibly inversely proportional to the decrement o is 
ioimd to be a function again of viz. 


1 _ ^—nZT 
8 oc- 5 - 


similarly the transmitter power, P, required, 
instead''of being sensibly proportional to 8^, is 

82 


P oc 


(1 _ 


Since, however, n8P may not be less than about 2 
(and then 1/(1 = 1.34), it follows that, with 

any specified wave-length and decrement, the power 
required to give the maximum speed is only some 
34 per cent higher than the power for indefinitely low 
speed. It is, however, already a common experience 
in wireless operation that higher speeds sometimes 
require much higher power, and this is explained in 
the terms of our analysis by its implication that at a 
given wave-length the same decrement should not be 
used for low and high speeds. A rise in speed calls 
for a rise in decrement, to preserve the shaping; and 
it is accompaniment of the augmented speed which 
is mainly responsible for the increase of power required. 

It bflg been assumed that the signal E.M.F. impressed 
in the low-decrement receiving circuit is of sensibly 
square-topped shape. This cannot in fact be the case, 
because ■toe inertia phenomena we have been studying 
at the receiver must also occur at the transmitter, 
though probably in less pronounced degree. The efiect 
of the neglected transmitter inertia could probably be 
allowed for fairly accurately by appl 3 nng a suitable 
fractional multiplier to the actual receiver decrement; 
thus if we find, with square-topped incoming E.M.F., 
that nhT may be reduced as far as 2, with the actual 
E.M.F. ihe corresponding minimum permissible value 
would certainly be greater than 2 (though probably 
less than 4). 

Most receivers comprise more than one circuit tuned 
to the agnal, e.g. the antenna followed by one or a 
succession of circuits associated in series. Usually one 
circuit has its decrenient maintained much lower than 
the rest, in which case our analysis may be applied with 
substantial accuracy to*^at circuit. "Where, however, 
a succession of two (or' more) lowly damped circuits is 
used, even a square-topped E.M.F. in the antenna may 
produce in the second (and subsequent) lowly damped 
circuite an E.M.F. far from square topped. The present 
single-circuit analysis is then not accurately applicable. 

The bad effect on the shaping of the recorded signals 
of the too large residuum of amplitude at the end of a 
space suggests two ways of improving the signalling 
conditions. One is to transmit a curbing signal during 
the whole or part of a space, the transmitted dot or 
dash being ended, not by mere cessation, but by a 
change of phase of 180° in the aerial oscillation. This 
would be somewhat analogous to curbed-signal working 
in submarine cables. The idea might be carried further 
in making the latter part (or the whole) of the transmitted 
dash weaker than the dot, so as to reduce or remove the 
inequality between A and A (Fig. 6). Another form 


— f"- 

at curbing, easier to accomplish though perhaps less 
effective in theoretical possibilities, may be applied at 
the receiver. ThiSr^method is examined in Part II of 
the paper. 

Thus far only the recording of Morse signals by some . 
form of relay has been mentioned. The receiver tran¬ 
sients at the beginning and end of a signal are in some 
circumstances of vital importance, also in the low-speed 
reception of Morse signals, and-obvicusly in telephony. 
When a receiver is so fitted up that very fine control 
of tuning aud retroaction is obtained, the decrement 
can be pushed to and held “at so low a value that marked 
“ ringing ” of the signals lieard in the telephone is 
observed, even at wave-lengths of only a few thousand 
metres. However low the signalling speed may be, 
the bad definition at the beginning and end of the dot 
or dash so distresses the ear of the operator ^at further 
reduction of decrement, despite some increase in 
signal strength, does not help him to distinguish the 
signals. Measurements of these very low decrements— 
which are not easy to determine experimentally—are 
now in progress at Cambridge, and will, I hope, be 
published shortly. 

Part n. —Receiver Curbing. 

(6) Th^ process of curbing .—^When once the amplitude 
dining a dash has reached the operative value Aq, , 




Fig. 10. 


nothing is gained by allowing it to rise further; while 
in so far as it does rise further the residuum at the 
end of the subsequent space becomes more trouble¬ 
some. Since the relay closes or opens a contacts as 
soon as the operative amplitude is reached, it is feasible 
to make it introduce automatically at this rinstant 
additional impedance—^preferably resistance—^into the 
circuit, so curbing further growth of amplitude. Thus 
in Fig. 10, LC is the low-decrement receiving circuit, 
and contains a resistance, R, which is short-circuited 
when the lelay spaces but is not short-circuited when 
the relay marlcs. As soon, therefore, as the operative 
amphtude has been reached, further growth is checked 
by the increase of decrement introduced by R; ^.nd if 
R is of suitable value the amplitude can be thereafter 
maintained at or just above the operative, amplitude, 
and this whether the mark constitutes a dot or a dash 
of any length. The amplitude then follows the curve 
OAB'C' (Fig. 11) instead of OABC, and the conditions 
during the space following a dash are no different from 
those during the space following a dot. The advantage 
as regards unifonnity is obvious. 

If the curbing action is suitably prolonged, so that 
the resistance R (Fig. ID) remains in circuit during a 
considerable part of the space following the mark. 
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06 J-0 

“= As^=- Ao€-nScT ^ aAe-nScT ^ 

2IA 

Now to keep amplitude constant at A nft-a v 
8 . most be giveo the valS 

A ^ 1 — c—nSfit 

^~~2nL^ when«=io 


Fig. 13. 


^ ^ lor ur 


E 


Therefore 


2nL8c 

8c ^ 


does not impede the reading of thn +« «« .i i , 

IS the same in absolute ainLnt for dot 

artificially if desired.* ^ could be lengthened 
of tSter“ bt,*'“'‘‘vity 

fsorepancy b^een a first S"“:Tt ‘‘‘o 

For the puroosp nf ^ sub.sequ«jnt dot. 

some examples of uncurh^rf*°”i^^^^ wncurbed working, 

of oqually gtSl qoX^ ““ records, jodg.^ 

purpose Fig, e aJId F% 12^™'^!?°"*’’“'^' 
and of high quality, and f 1 7 w r-'"’* 
good though of poor quality] ^ ‘'‘‘FKiIly 

For Fig. 6 we found [Section ( 4 )} 


M 

2nLAf 


1 

anT 
E 


E 

-r = 2nL X 
^0 a(l 


2L X 


groiHh, therefore, A. = -—.t 
* 2L 


, €-HhT) ^-y 

(because nST == 2 and a = n.-rm 


’^ore tis measured from, the 
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For Fig. 12 we have found 
E 1 


Ar 


2nL X 


d:nT 
(because a 

Hence for equal speeds 

""power, uncurbed_ 


2L X 
0-60) 


0 - 60 r 


power, curbed \0 • 303 


■60\2 

3 ; 


4-0 


If it is ndt practicable in any particular case to obtain 
such a low decrement as is sensibly equivalent to zero 
according to the abfive relation, a correction for the 
divergence of the two lines in Fig. 14 should be applied. 
Thus at 100 words per min. when A = 5 000 m if, for 
example, 8 = 0-001 instead of zero (or < 0-00035), 
the E.M.F. would have to be increased 


0-60 nBT 


0-45 


^ — 1 — g — 0-45 


1 ■ 24 times 


or for equal powers 

speed, curbed _ 0-60 _ £. q 
spee'd, "uncurbed 0-303 

Taking good signals in each case, therefore, the curbed 
regime shows a marked superiority over the uncurbed. 

The comparison between Fig. 7 and Fig. 13, calcu¬ 
lated in precisely similar fashion, is as follows, For 
equal speeds 


that-is, the transmitter power would have to be increased 
(1-24)2=1-64 times, so reducing the ratio (power, 
uncurbed)/(power, curbed) from 4 - 0 or 3 - 7 to al)Out 
2-5. It may well be that with wave-lengths sucli as 
5 000 m and under, it is not feasible to use the in¬ 
definitely low decrements, and some such allowtince is 
necessary. But with long waves, such as 10 000 m 
and upwards,’ the indefinitely low decrements of the 
ideal regime seem to be realizable. 


power, uncurbed /0-75\2 


power, curbed 
and for equal powers 

speed, curbed 


= r- 

\0- 


39 


0-75 


speed, uncurbed 0-39 


= 3-7 


1-9 


Hence, comparing equally good signals of inferior 
quality, nearly the same superiority is shown by the 
curbed over the uncurbed regimes. 

(8) Application to wovking conditions .—In actual 
working it is not possible wholly to satisfy either of 
the ideal conditions assumed in the last section; viz. 
zero decrement until the curbing is applied, and curbing 
retained during just the whole of the space between 
marks. The importance of these practical departures 
from the ideal regime is now examined. 

During a mark before curbing the amplitude grows 
with time as 

^ E 1 — = 

A = - X -- 

2L nh 

whereas if 8 = 0 it grows as 


AC= 


E 

Yl 


These two growths are plotted in Fig. 14. T1 
amplitudes diverge considerably—say by more ths 
5 per cent only when nBt exceeds (say) 0-155. 
^e operative amplitude is reached at t — Q-QQ T i 
in Fig. 12, the divergence is thus unimportant if 

n8 X 0-60F <0-155 


i.e. 


if 8 < 


0-26 

nT 


Hence at (say) 100 words per minute {T = 0-0126 sec 
there is no important distinction to be made betwee 
decrements of zero and 


0 • 00007 when A 
0-00035 when A 
0-0014 when A 


'1 000 m 
5 000 m 
20 000 m 



The retention of full curbing throughout scn.sibly 
the whole of the spacing epoch between marks does iwt 
present much practical difficulty, and one way of effecting 
it electrically is shown in Fig. 15. When the am|^itude 
in the oscillatory circuit LC has grown to the operative 
value, the relay tongue moves from S to M. Wliile 
it was at S the grid potential of the curlung triode was 
— hi (where hi is the E.M.F. of battery Bj;), which 
is sufficient to prevent the coupling from introducing 
any damping into LC. On contact being made between 
tongue and M, the grid potentiEil immediately rises 
to — {hi — 62), thereby allowing anode current to .flow 
in the curbing triode and damping LC to an extent 
controllable by Mj. When the incoming signal ceases, 
the tongue returns to S, and the potential of the grid 
falls towards — 61 according to the expression 

(^1 “• h) 

These changes are portrayed in Fig. 16. A transmitted 
mark starts at O and ends at B, At A the relay moves 
to mark, a,nd at B returns to space. During the apace, 
full damping obtains from B to C, because the triode 
is operating on the straight, steep, part of its charac- 




teristic curve. From C untirthe end of the space D 

«P«h coirespondmg to t£ 

S W ttin OG Potential 

n damping is sensibly nil At D 

^ew ““ tte rLy 

anew a* E. By making both 5, and bo larae enoiiorh 

>«W throuV 

With any chosen voltages 61 bo and 6 + 1 ia ■ 

W'of poSftW 

G E ti ^ ^ ^justment of the thne-constant 

S »}; a \ adjustment which i^t 

be altmed when the spdM of signalling is altered but it 
depen^ on that alone. Thefe is one other StstaLI 
dq«ndent on the speed of signalling, viz. thi mutual 

II_^Bei^-action. 

4r triode 
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In "Fig. 16 is shown for the sakn n-r i 

retroactinn -xi. completeness a 

retroMtion taode with variable mutual inductance 

Ms to reducing the uncurhed decrement of S; to ^ 

vraiil ■'"of** '****“°' ■^btifier shown without detail 

» thermionic 

the reSrl^rbSSi^C"’^”/^S “h 

separate for the sake of si^iidty of “fa^T 
prai^ce o^y ^ batteries would be waSed. ' viz. 

Bj. .If tte weU-kn^'4* “ 
were used, suitable voltages might b^atoS ^ 

62 = &8 = ^6 = 120 V 
64 = 65 = 3-6 V 
6 l = 120 V 

tuneamnstant e,Ji, would be adjusted to ma^e^ ^ 
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i.e. 


D to pfg T6)*”Xt®io*S - “ «'”= T (from B to 

g- 6 ). At 100 words per minute, therefore, 

- [120 — 120 e--0-0125/(OaJii)J =z _ 15 
0-<?125/(C'i2iji) = 13 

or < 7 rB, = 0-1 (say 0 , = 1 ^ and R, » 0-1 megohm). 

"S'®' ® V is ttien about 

U UU 4 sec. which is probably sufficiently brief* 

of Fi? ^6 Particular arrangement 

fig. 16 is the best means of realizing the rnrKo/i 
rtgime we have studied; it illusirates ofe^; 
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TURNER: THE RELATIONS BETWEEN DAMPING AND 


Discussion before the Wireless Section, 5 December, 1923. 

Major A. G. Lee; The paper comes at. a very 
opportune time, seeing that the problems of high-speed 
wireless telegraphy are vGry closely associated with the 
^iccessful commercial operation of high-power stations. 

The practice has grown up, foUowing the lead set by the 
American group of telephone engineers, of referring 
to a receiver in terms of the width of its resonance 
curve or band. This bears a definite relation to the 


operation it has ,7 tne cnain at an intermediate point, viz. between 


- , ’ JT—- — ux a 

earner wave, modulated telegraphically at a certain 
speed. It may, therefore, be of interest to compare 
this view-point r w^th that outlined in the paper. It 
is well known that a square-topped telegraph signal 
c^ be resolved into a Fourier series consisting of a 
fundamental sinusoid together with a number of har¬ 
monics. If, now, we neglect the harmonics as being 
relatively unimportant and suppose a carrier wave 
to be completely modulated by the fundamental of tlie 
telegraph signal, we obtain as the product the carrier 
wave together with two side frequencies, each differing 
from the carrier frequency by the amount of the funda¬ 
mental of the telegraph signal. In order to receive 

this signal without appreciable distortion, the receiver 
^ _ _ . • 


words, the narrower we make the band received the 
more distortion there is. Therefore, if we have distor¬ 
tion at the transmitting end, the receiver must have 
relatively less distortion, so that the overall distortion 
comes within the allowable amount corresponding to 
the author’s criterion of nST = 2. The disadvantage 
of widening the receiver band is^that ^itmospheiics are 
let into the chain at an intermediate point, viz. between 


the whole battery of low decrements available against 
them. It is not, perhaps, sufiBLdSently widely recognized 
that by the use of differerft marking and spacing waves 
the transmitting antenna can be made to change instan¬ 
taneously at full amplitude from one frequency to 
another, giving the much-desired square-topped wave 
in the antenna. The use of this system would permit 
of a narrower band, being employed at the receiver 
vdth consequent greater selectivity against atmospherics! 
The suggestion to employ curbing at the sending end, 
or to signal by change of phase of 180 degrees, is of 
interest. I considered this proposition some time ago, 
but came to the conclusion that there were many 
difficulties, and that the current in the antenna would 


must hd:ve a resonance curve wide enough to adiffit 

a band equal to twice that of each side bLd If ^ the square-topped outhne that it does with 

dot frequency of the telegraph signal is 1/12T) the side + ^ spacing wave system. In any valve 

frequ^des ^ be « + fSlWd « - ru the aerial ia allowed to 

the width of band necessaiy for approximate ditortTon^ w^tever with the master oscillator, 

less reception will be l/^^NowT^“«te ^d“h ?ea^ 7^w^be 

am rathftr r»e. 4.^ _ a. i_ ® . J 


to the shape of the received signals, tliis criterion that 
the receiver should have a band width of 1/T is the same 
as the author’s condition of nST = 2, for the case 
where the width of the resonance curve is taken at 


am rather doubtful as to its effect, because the wireless 
problem differs from the cable problem in that atmo- 
sphencs are present as ^well as signals. In the cuisbing 
S 3 ^tem proposed, the decrement is increased over a 


J = 0.644. Modem receive/pmetice teni T 7 decrement is increased ovar a 

a vertical-sided resonance curve sT^ Lrdv toTnXdl telegraphic cycle, a proc&s 

the side-band frequencies TS omf/ 

and in practice there is considerable departure in^shaoe ^ alternative form of 

from the theoretical resonance curve riven in Fie 3 system out of acti(^ 

which has a narrow top and wide T^e^e ^ b ’ ^ conclusion of a mark, by short- 

some advantage in having a receiver with two peaks receiv(»r^ condensers of the set, after whiqh the 

with a hollow in the midSle, as this would compeLate tior resume its normal low-decrement opera- 

+« ... compensate tion. On one point mentioned by the author vizT the 


- %#***w» TWU.LVX S^WXXX^ClXadftC 

to some extent for the distortion produced by the 
^tenna resonance curve at the transmitting end. 
It is well known that if one has a multi-stage tuned high- 
frequency amplifier, or a multi-stage tuned note amplifier 
the more stages one adds the narrower becomes the 
resonance curve of the whole apparatus. If one could 
start off with a square-topped wave in the transmitting 


• a.MMXV/X| viz;, LUC 

constancy of transmitter frequency, I should like to 
add some details : For a speed of 100 words per minute 
a ^d widtii of 80 periods for the whole chain (trans¬ 
mitter to receiver) is necessary. Now if the transmitter 
vanes in mean frequency the receiver has to be tuned 
mth- a wider band to aUow for these variations. I 
have had measurements made of the variation of 


antenna, th^recriver teaVrSube ite b^id toT T ta! T™ “ada oi tee variation of 

in practice tee low-decLrU t^Sng aften^ vari,- 

comes in as part of the chain, starting from the square extfan+ PProamately as follows, depending to some 
top^ telegraph signal at tee trai:5^'lr:’"“d 
flmalnng at tee receiving telephone. With tee low- 
decrement transmitting stations in use at the present 
time it is probable that the transmitting end is eauivalpn+ n/r a . 

to 2 or 3 stages in this chrin, so that for ^riZ^^^ Most constant al^^ 

the receiver band has to be widened considerably to f * 

ellow for the fact that part of the low-decrement eLct gP^ately-excited valve sets 

has boon nsed up at tea transntitting.ond. In “oSS 


Variation in 
frequency, p.p.s. 

10 


30 

30 

60 

160 
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per minute is fairly ob^ar“Th“ ™«is 

the separately-exciled valve set^STo^d”" 

"HL"!! 8iven. but it demaSds uerf^l^J 
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upon the 5^;;e^ve7b^ttdf 

of the master oscillator from tiff's P®’^“t screening 
e'vingiuft as welHs 

and the voltages suTOlial ^ oscillator itself 

variation in width ofTfi'dI*” 7 ^"“ther - 


would-be effects 't improvement 

obtain good shapteg™ rAVcmbS' 

m the ^per it may be necessan, 


io the paperTtTa^ 

should have nST>2, Much'^ transmitter 

caused by the dash lasting long^ a fP'"® “ 

during a dot it leases ^ than 

to build the ensuing sign If which 

“f^ted dot I think 4at*we shill 
Which is a much clo.?far ^ .f t a received record 
Morse. 1 ha”e 
time to two and have drawn 
received in a circuit for win™ X - I “ n-' " “ 
For ease of comparison the A)- 

IS reproduced in the upper part of°mv^ fi ^ 
of Fig. 6 has been reduced so^p^L 1 figure (the dash 
the first dot as that nhfQ- • tliesameratioto 

quaUtyofthestptgaplSS'to® ”7^ 

Of Fig. 6. and I thiL^hat fi^ to that 

malces it a better m^rs,- • ratio of dot to dash 

The clipped dash correct Morse. 

limit of nSTjrom 2 to f-n^d i?J af 
to a certain increase nf «•,«, ^t is also equivalent 

■“-'tics caused by t^liSSrLri,..5“’l?i 


variation in ^dttoTbl’Tintte*- Sre'^r^L*^! "l'’ 

fromvarirtio?"of^'~yth“* 

are the same as tho variation 

to me because it imposes a lovT^ interesting 

year I shall be reSiL f nfn “®^t 

Section on''AtmospLrLaifd ^h •^®i°i® *^® Wireless 

Receivers/’ in whidi it Wireless 

signalling the best wav to rLI^^ 
spherics is to redu^ the ? ® ®^®®* ^<^ 0 - 

the speed of signalling is UkZ^fn^^ indefinitely, if 

regard paid to'the shaoinff it elt k ^ but no 

for wliich nST=: i is aboiit ^ efiown that a circuit 

f^m disturbance tlrnte fl'^^^^^^ 'T"”® 

there is little to be eained k„ 7!! • ^oT = 2. and that 

I If nSr must b! defter than 

than is calculated in the p^V"> 
may still hold their own ^ ^® 

the author suggests trw * ^ as 

mitter may fof“^ to <^“3- 

wll therefore necessitate a very greaUWl 
It seems iifir)or+nTi+ great increase of power 

to 2 or 4 /Z 1 JtaL a«r?'. 7 '*'’*^“ n8r ia ifmitS 
the transmitter -will affect tiie ° much 

had no time to work out tliA shaping. As 1 jiave 
constants of the ^ansi^tte^r'lT®"^ “ '®”“® 
revived E.M.F. is given by tliat the 

^“triug key ia depried. aid 4 e 
fter the key has been raised Both 1“ • 
fall of current will then hf» ^ i j^® ^^® the 
oopsidered in rile paper Fm ‘® 

that the fimt dot le^ aX^^ I ^od 

yeater than if the received 

topped: the dot is alsnmn™ ri- i t>een square- 

oHwed. Tr^i^tSgrS42'r'“l'“S'>‘'y”°te 
have very smaU decrements - nSl'm/T“* ““ttruction 

oqual to 4 and then ^ sL^^ w^'7 
receiver for which n^T = 2.^ A^smaP tr« ^ 

inent will necessitate an ir.r> transmitter decre- 
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almost perfect secrecy tould to 
separating the dot wIvel4^ TLT?d'\ 

««3thi even ttough the 
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could be picked up it would be ^necessary to search 
through every other detectable message in order to 
pick up the missing dashes. 

Professor G. W. O. Howe: It seems a great pity 
that, having escaped frolh the serious limitations of the 
submarine cable by being provided with a medium 
and method of signalling which obviate all the troubles 
4 due to the conductor resistance and the specific inductive 
■capacity of the gfutta-percha, we introduce very similar 
limitations by the design and operation of our receiving 
apparatus. On co&paring a figure like Fig. 8 wdth 
the ordinary siphon records from which submarine 
cable operators have to read, one would be inclined to 
call it a very gpod signal. Nobody looking at that 
curve could mistake it for anytliing else but an “ 1.” 

I have sat here this evening the idea has been forced 
on me that we are adopting a fundamentally wrong 
method of reading these signals in having to use non¬ 
proportional apparatus which is only operated by 
currents exceeing a certain limiting value. If we 
could only get that zig-zag signal of Fig. 8 reproduced 
in some way by some siphon recorder, even badly, we 
should still get signals enormously better than those 
that the submarine cable operators consider good. 
Those familiar with an ordinary submarine cable tape 
will kfiow tliat the dots and dashes vanish entirely 
from the signal as recorded. The operator reading the 
letter "h,” for instance, sees no sign of the four dots. 
He merely knows that there were four dots there because 
there is a hump which looks about four dots long. 
It seems to me tliat research should be directed to the 
development of some recording apparatus which will 
work in a somewhat similar manner to the siphon 
recorder and give a record of the " humps ” in Fig. 8. 

Mr. J. E. Taylor; In Part II, in connection with 
curbing, the author proposes to introduce a resistance 
into the receiver circuit which is normally short-circuited 
by the tongue of a relay on the spacing stop. He says 
that it is necessary to bring the current up to the marldng 
value, and for maldng a dash, for instance, to retain it 
at that value until the dash has terminated. In my 
view it is not necessary to retain the current at the 
same value as that which is required to detach the 
relay tongue from the spacing stop. • In operating a 
relay a certain strength of current is required to throw 
the tongue over, but Usually a very much smaller 
current will retain the tongue on the ma.r ldng gtop. 

I think, therefore, that the author might very well 
allow his decremental resistance to become operative 
at the beginning of his signal. The delay action intro¬ 
duced in the diagram shown in Fig. 16 is, in my opinion, 
not really necessary. These considerations also lead me 
to think that it would be advantageous, in spite of 
the difficulties at the transmitter, to try to do as much 
curbing as possible at the transmitter. This would 
result in less expenditure in power, and, in addition, 
the tendency to interfere with other stations would 
be reduced. 

Mr. F. P. Best : Under the supervision of the author 
I have been engaged on the investigation of the so- 
called “ optimum, decrement of a receiver ” . under 
conditions which exist in ordinaiy low-speed telegraphy 
as received by an operatdr. In this investigation of 


the optimum decrement, experimental evidence alone 
must indicate the values to be expected, for it is not 
possible to apply mathematical analysis as in tlie case 
of automatic reception. The low decrements had to 
be produced in such a manner tliat they would remain 
constant for some considerable period of tiraeip-a thing 
not easy to accomplish. Not only had that to be done, 
but once having obtained these low decrements their 
measurement becomes a matter qf contiderable difficulty, 
because the decrement itself, where retroaction by means 
of a triode is used, varies consideratily with the actual 
amplitude of the current in the lo«w-decrement circuit. 
These two. difficulties were, <however, overcome and 
measurements of this optimum decrement were made 
on six wave-lengtlis. The actual optimum decrement 
chosen is that decrement which makes the signal most 
easy for an operator to distinguish, and is, of course, a 
compromise between the actual loudness of the signal 
and the amount of ringing that can be permitted. The 
wave-lengths considered varied from 4360 m (Ongar) 
to 23 460 m (Bordeaux), and the optimum decrements 
ranged from about 0-0018 for Ongar to 0-0083 for 
Bordeaux. Thus if we select a rate of signalling of 
about 26 words per minute, which was approximately the 
rate at the moment these measurements were taken, we 
obtain a value for nBT of about 6. That is to say, 
if an operator is to distinguish without much difficulty 
the signals which are being transmitted, a decrement 
cannot be allowed which will bring the value of nBT 
lower than 6. Another thing that seemed worthy of 
notice in this investigation was the value of nS itself. 
The precise value of T above (= 0-06 for a speed of 
signalling of about 26 words a minute) did fiot seem to 
make a grgat deal of difference to the value of n8 and 
probably if the speed of transmissioiT dropped to more 
than half that rate the decrement could not be appre¬ 
ciably lowered, since vk a1)peared tliat below a eertain 
fixed decrement (dependent upon the wave-length) 
the amount of ringing made it quite impossible for the 
operator to distin^ish the signal, however low ’the 
speed of transmission might be. This value of nST 
compares unfavourably with the figure of 2 suggested Jhy 
the author; but when it is remembered that in the case 
of the relay we are dealing with an almost phjieically 
perfect instrument, and that in the case of the ear we 
are dealing with an instrument not by any means 
physically perfect, this discrepancy is not to be 
wondered at. 

Mr. R. E. H. Carpenter: I entirely agree with 
Prof. Howe that the signals which the author regards 
as unrecordable are very excellent signals indeed. It 
does seem remarkable that with this ^striving after a 
low value for 77-8 T the expedient of using a proportional 
recorder not working between fixed stops hgs not been 
mentioned by the author. I have already , emphasized . 
here the importance^ in niy view, of using such a recorder 
from the point of view of discrimination between signal 
and atmospheric. If one uses a proportional aihplifier 
and a recorder which is also approximately proportional, 
and gives some approximation to a time/cuixent graph 
of what is being obtained from the receiver, biie can do 
a very great amount of visual discrimination between 
signal and atmospheric on, the tape. The pr^ent. paper 
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seems to me to bring out clearly a further, ad vantage 
of such a recorder. ® 

^ Professor E. W. Marchant: I,have had the oppor- 
tumty of seeing Mr. Best’s results, and I think that he 
has left out one most interesting thing in his contribution 
to the discussion. Not only has he managed to deter¬ 
mine the optimum decrement, for the twd stations that 
he mentioned, but he has also obtained them for three 
Amencan stations. * 

Mr. C. F. Elwell : Before the days of the triode, 
I was using on some high-speed work a system known 
as ^e Pedersen system. Thht system was quite capable 
of transmitting and receding 200 words per minute 
and It might be of interest if* I gave a resume of how 
receiving was done, in view of this figure of nhT. The 
receiver consisted of the ordinary oscillating circuit and 
a detector which consisted of a piece of graphite, 
usually lead pencil, and a piece of galena. The received 
current passed through an Einthoven string galvano¬ 
meter consisting of very fine gold wire, part of which 
was smoked in order to give a larger shadow. The 
movements of the wire were recorded on photograpliic 
tape, and we carried out tests up to 200 words a minute 
at wave-lengths of 2 000 to 8 000. The signals were 
quite square-topped when there were few atmospherics. 
The Pedersen system had to be entirely abandoned 
because we could not eliminate atmospherics. We 
later employed the three-electrode amplifier, which 
was developed about 1911. and did,our recording on 
the telegraphone. another invention of Poulsen. The 
use of some of tliis old apparatus might be revived in 
jaew of the attempts to-day to get really well-shaped 
high-speed wireless signals. 

Major H- P. T. Lefroy : It seems to i»e that the 
author is rather fJessimistic in regard to possible speeds 

circuits of normal damping. In 
1919 *^e Signals Experimental {.Establishment worked 
from Aldershot to Woolwich at a speed of 700 words 
per minute, on a wave-length of about 1 000 m, and the. 
signals were clear. For such a high speed the type of 
recorder, used was one of those in which the receiving 
t^e. impregnated with a compound of iodine, changes 
Its colour when the received signals cause current to 
pass Jdirough it. With regard to very long wave- 
lengths, I have found no difficulty in worldng at a speed 
of 240 words per minute on a 60 km wave-length. 

1 hat speed indicates a very high damping factor, if we 
use the author's formula nST = 2, viz. 8 = 0-067 
wMch, since'•the inductance of the tuned circuit was 
about 0-6 henry, indicates an effective resistance of 
about 400 ohms ; but such a resistance seems improbable 
in view of the,fact that, whilst desired signals were 
being recorded faultlessly on the tape, the receiving 
cwcmt was^exposed to severe interference from Wheat¬ 
stone automatic. The recorder that I was using then 
was of the trigger-arapUfier type, which appeared to 

Dfi S. .Cnnn 


be a good ty^e to T 

tod e^or, to adjust the bias of the relay in suto lu4v 


__, ■ 'V --—w ao vrcno UY trial 

adjust the bias of the relay in such a way 
aat the space (on the tape) for a “ dot ” and for a 
space was the same, and, when so adjusted, clear 
signals were recorded ; by this method only the crests 
of the signals are recorded, and the curves of growth 
and of decay are not Shown on the tape. I have been 


much impressed with the extraordinary parallels between 
tile Ideas in the present paper and those in Mr. Suther- 
land s contribution to the discussion on "Loud- 
w peters on the 29th November last at the Joint 
Meeting of this Institution and the Physical Society. 
Mr Sutherland showed a graph of the sequence of 
syllables, in conn^tion with reverberation and the 
damping in a room. That graph was pra(^ 
tically the graph shown on pages 195 and 196 of the 
pr^ent paper. He pointed out that, if a room is not 
sufficiently damped, the number of words per minute 
must be reduced to suit that room. He also pointed 
out how useless it was to increase the intensity of speech 
a room was not sufficiently damped^ to both of which 
Ideas the author has been calling attention this evening 
in connection with high-speed signalling. 

Professor G. L. Portescue {communicated ): To 
anyone who has. given any consideration to the prob- 
tems of ffigh-speed reception the paper is full of interest. 

. although little has been published on 

this subject, far more work has been done than the 
authors opening remarks seem to imply. I believe 
tha,t experiments were carried out some years ago in 
which tlie resistance of a receiving circuit was so far 
reduced that hand-speed Morse was unintelligible 
wth a wave-length of 16 000 m. Telephony practice 
has led to inany people looking upon tliis problem 
from the side-band " point of view, and this im¬ 
mediately suggests that one way in which it might be 
possible to use ultra-selective circuits would be to work 
with only one " side band " and to supply the " carrier 
wave at the recemng station. The author has 
assumed an incoming signal of sinusoidal form, whereas 
actually it must be one of gradually increasing amplitude. 
This does not appreciably alter the numerical results 
wth the low-decrement circuits. There is one aspect 
that the author has not considered, viz. signalling by 
very small frequency-changes. It would appear that 
the difficulties in the way of using very low decre¬ 
ments would be still more serious than in the case 
assumed in the paper. Finally, I should like to ask 
what IS the object of using circuits of decrement 0-0001. 
The adjustment of tlie reaction is* infinitely difficult,' 
rae gain in signal strength is unimportant and the 
immunity from shock interference is not large. In 
fact, the incoming signal is alfeady a " shock ” to such 
a sj^tem. 

Mr. L. B. Turner {in reply ).- Several points have 
oeen raised in more or less similar form by more i-han 
one speaker, and I shall deal with these first. It is 
suggested that I have overstated the difficulties of 
mgh-speed wireless recording in that I have investigated 
the case of relay rather than siphon recorder working 
assessment of 2 for the border value of 
ndT between good and bad recording is too high. Now 
the paper makes no pretence to determine actual values 

OT TlOTilfAl* _•_1 < • 
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case, but it investigates how power and speed depend 
upon damping. and upon each other. Just as the 
practical performance of a submarine cable must be 
worked out by calculating arrival curves,* so, I point 
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out, must T^'e endeavour to determine what corre¬ 
sponds to these arrival curves in the wireless receiver. 
These curves are found to depend upon the product 
vZT, and the three examples given in Figs. 6, 7 and 8 
may be used in estimatiSg the performance in all cases 
where this product has the assigned values. This is 
so whether the recorder is of the prc^ortional t 3 rpe often 
rsed in ^ble telegraphy, or whether of the relay type 
always used on land lines, often used on cables, and 
at least hoped for by wireless engineers, who are (like 
myself) optimistic enough to look for high speeds and 
automatic re-transmission. 

In common with Prof. Howe, I lament tiie appear¬ 
ance of inertia sfE^tcts in modern wireless. I agree with 
him and with Mr. .Carpenter that a proportional recorder 
•v^uld often give readable signals when the relay signals 
vdiich T have specially investigated would not be read¬ 
able (or automatically re-transmissible). Of Fig. 8 
(for nhT = 1) I did not write, however, as Mr. Car¬ 
penter suggests, that it represents unrecordable signals, 
but that “ no approach to uniformity can be obtained 
whatever value is given to Aq.” I set my standard 
of shaping ” at n3T<t 2; I thin k it would distress 
a land-line telegraphist (whom wireless engineers should 
try to j^lease) if it were put much lower than 2. It is 
open to anyone, however, to adopt any other figure 
he may find appropriate to his particular recording 
instrument, and stiU utilize the analysis that I have 
given. Let him not forget, however, that he has to 
cope with atmospherics with which my too-excellent 
curves are not defiled. 

Major Lee and Prof. Fortescue refer to the ” side¬ 
band " view taken by wireless telephonists, and the 
former definitely applies this criterion of distortion 
to Morse signaling. Now while telephone theory has 
commonly contented itself with analysis of the steady 
state—admittedly often far from reality, but yielding 
tolerably good practical rules as regards volume and 
clarity of speech signals—^it is not possible to regard 
Morse signals as periodic. The series of dots from a 
Wheatstone transmitter when the tape has run out 
can be so treated, but not the irregular succession of dots 
and dashes when the tape is there. A resonance curve, 
whether of a single circuit as in Fig. 3, or with the steeper 
sides.of a complex filter <mcuit, is a curve showing what 
will happen when the s^nal has been sustained for a 
sufficient period to enable the steady state to be sensibly 
reached. Its sharpness determines the " distortion ” 
produced in a sustained note containing periodic con¬ 
stituents of several frequencies, and it is so used in 
telephone theory; but it does not exhibit conditions 
during the transient stage with which we ai*e here 
concerned. The fact educed by Major Lee that " band 
width" = YjT is the same condition as nhT = 2 
depends on his apparently arbitrary choice of 64 per cent 
of peak height at which to measure the ‘' width.' ’ In my 
view the “ band “ method of telephony is inappropriate 
for investigating Morse reception. It is equivalent 
to disregarding the first term in the expression for g 
in the middle Of page 193. As used by Major Lee, it 
leads to the conclusion that Fig. 6 is the Morse letter 
“1“ “ without appreciable (hstorfion.” 

' The use of two wave-lengths, ^ther for mark and 


space, or fqr dot and dash, has been referred to by several 
speakers. I agree •with Major Lee and Mr. Moullin 
in regarding it as ^n important method for reducing 
transients at the transmitter. Mr. Moullin proposes 
further to increase speed by utilizing the two wave¬ 
lengths to permit the use of what -would be pi»actically 
siphon-recorder code with the space between dot and 
dash suppressed. The use of tvro taarldng wave¬ 
lengths seems to me to be quite feasibly, and the possible 
gain of speed without sacrifice of “ shape ’’ is consider¬ 
able. A somewhat larger gain i^ght, I think, be 
obtained from the analogQe of a modified Gott form 
of Morse.* Marks would altefhate in wave-length, the 
dash and dot would be "of unequal length though of 
less thfl.n 3 : 1 ratio, and all spaces between marks would 
be suppressed. 

Major Lee is, I think, mistaken in supposing tliat 
the receiver curbing which I propose renders the system 
more liable to attack from atmospherics. The use of 
curbing allows -the receiver decrement for the reception 
of Ri gri fl.lR (and, of course, atmospherics) to be kept 
lower than it would otherwise be, and consequently 
confers some added protection. The higher the decre¬ 
ment at other times, e.g. after a mark has become 
effective and during spaces, the better. 

Mr. Moullin’s remarlcs as to the desirability, ■with 
regard to atmospherics, of keeping nST* <2, and liis 
quantitative estimate of the effect of transmitter 
inertia (in the absence of two-wave signalling) are 
most interesting. The gain resulting from a reduced 
ratio between dash and dot, shown in his Fig. A, reopens 
tlie question of modification of the» signalling code. I 
think that changes from the present ubiquitous trans¬ 
mitting practice are likely to come, "but the significance 
whicjj I have attached to nST will rtfmain. 

A relay having the properties named by Mr. Taylor 
might help in realizing ^od results from the ourbed 
regime; but surely the feebleness of the hokling-over 
force as compared with the moving-over force shoftld 
be utilized by applying larger curbing damping, hot 
applying it earlier, I think that Mr. Taylor is mistaken 
in supposing that curbing at the transmitter woTjld 
reduce interference at other stations. It is a fact— 
paradoxical though it may seem at first sight*—that 
the s-witching off of a transmitter can set up an inter¬ 
fering oscillation in a receiver which was not disturbed 
while the key was held down, and the greater the damp¬ 
ing of the transmi-tter the s'tronger the interference 
' would be. ^ * 

I well remember trials of -the Poulsen-Pedersen 
system of which Mr. Elwell speaks, and that, as he 
says, good tape was obtained at 200 wqrds per minute. 
But the tape was photograpliic tape—-which is much 
worse than siphon recorder slip, which is, Sjgain, wmse 
than Wheatstone slip—and the Value of nST was 
probably nearer 20 than 2. To attempt to cope 
with even English atmospherics and to moderate the 
transmitter power required, low decrements must be 
employed, and then the shaping considerations we 
have studied present themselves. 

Like Major Lefroy, I was much S'truck by ■the doss 
parallels between the ideas of acoustic damping pre- 
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sented in Mr. Sutherland’s remarks and thqse of the 
present paper. The problems of acoustic and wireless 
persistence are, of course, fundamentally alike. 

I have no knowledge of the '' ringing ” observa¬ 
tions mentioned by Prof. Fortescue, but I think that 
the phenomenon must now be well known to many 
experimenters, and at wave-lengths far below 16 000 m. 
Mr. Best has told us that he has taken actual decrement 
measurements in lUiis condition at 4 350 m, and I have 


myself extensively observed and controllecT the pheno¬ 
menon while listening in Egypt to signals from Horsea 
at as low as 2 600 m. Smaller decrements than those 
making nST == 2 for high-speed signalling could, I 
am sure, be obtained in practical work if wanted ; but 
the answer given by the paper to Prof. Fortescue’s 
question as to why^a decrement of 0-0001 should be 
wanted is that it never would be wanted except tct* 
bring nST down to a value such as Tor 2. 
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(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 6 p.m 
The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the 18th 
October, 1923, were taken as read and were confirmed 
and signed. 

Messrs. J. O. Girdlestone and FI.*M. Sayers were 
appointed scrutineers of the ballot for the election 
and transfer of members and, at the end of the meeting, 
the result of the ballot was declared as follows ;_ 


Elections, 


Member, 

Corns, Samuel Vfilliam. 


Associate 

Angus, James. 

Bird, George Webber, 
B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Evenden, Edward 
Fredterick. 


Members. 

Fliitton, Leslie Bertram, 
B.Eng. 

Radbone, Victor James. 
Reed, Frederick Raymond. 
Villa, Charles Croswaithe. 


Graduates. 


Allcock, Harold John 
B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Axon, Albert TEdwin, B.E. 
Burnett, Robert Ernest 
S. F. 

Glover, Arthur Reginald. 
Moiselle,'Thomas Flenry. 


Woods, Ronald Forster. 


Musto, Romeo Jose. 
Pollard, Thomas Royle. 
Rennie, William. 

Singh, Inder. 

Thornton, Charles James. 
WagR, Vasant Krishnc 
B.Sc. (Eng,). 


Students. 


Ahmed, Shaikh Muzaffar. 
Aldridge, Stanley Walter. 
Allan, James. 

Arnott, Frank Reginald. 
Bacon, Charles Edward, 
Banks, Raymond Ernest. 
Bartley, William Coppen. 


Bingham, Walter Ronald. 
Bintley, Bryan Noel. 
Birch, Sidney. 

Blackburn, Ernest. 

Bourne, Percival Edward es. 
Brown, Kenneth Ivon. 
Cawson, William Fox. 


Students- 

Clare, Bernard Scott. 

Cope, William Francis. 
Crowe, Henry Eyre. 
Davies, Harry Beaumont. 
Davis, Percival Sydney. 
Dean, John Alfred A. 
Dean, William Henry. 
Faulks, John Ruskin. 
Fenwick, Raymond, 

Gill, Benjamin Gerald. 
Gregory, lierbert Turber- 
ville. 

Greig, James. 

Grubb, Edward J oseph, 
B.Sc. 

Grundy, Geoffrey Earn- 
shaw, 

Heaton, Peter St. John. 
Flemsley, Sydney Henrick. 
Flitt, Donald George. 
ITorne, Thomas George. 
Florner, Francis ITenry. 
Jollie, Andrew. 

Jolly, William Joseph. 
Jones, Cyril. 

Jones, ITarold Hosgood. 
Jones, Lionel Adrian. 

Kelly, Bruce. 

Kibblewhite, Curtis. 
Kipping, Norman Victor. 
Kirkwood, Ian Ward A. 
Knox, Alfred Harold. 
McCarter, Alan Lailey. 
McWhirter, Flarry Roy S., 
B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Macwhirter, Robert. 

Mathur, Roshan Lai. 


-continued. 

Meadmore, Claude Clement 
C. 

Metcalf, Bernard Leslie, 
B.Sc. (Eng.).. 

Metcalfe, Percival Ignatius 
H. 

Moffat, Frank Allan. 
Moore, Cuthbert Grafton, 
B.Eng. 

Murrell, Alfred Capper, 
Nash, William Aitken. 
Oldham, Charles Frederick. 
Parker, Thomas Wilfrid. 
Paynter, Rene Philip T. 
Pearce, Claude Rieder. . 
Pearce, Owen Avis, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

Perry, Walter William, 
l^zzey, James Flerbert. 
Purnell, Percival Law¬ 
rence. 

Rayner, Guy Stillingfleet. 
Richards, Alfred Stanley. 
Scanes, Ralph Boyce. 
Shearley, Lewis Clifford. 
Smyth, Cyril Jack. 

Spratt, Hector Gordon M., 
B.Sc. (Eng.).'' 

Stubbs, William Ronald. 
Sutcliffe, Ronald Arthur 
IT. 

Taylor, David Bruce. 
Taylor, Victor Arthur. 
Teesdale, Eric Stanley. 
Templar, Reginald George. 
Thimbleby, Arthur Wil¬ 
frid. 




Students— continued. 

Thompson, Sydney White- Turton, George Thomas. 

head. Vause, Dennis. 

Thomson, Robert Batchy. Vowler, John Creed G. 
Torond, Leonard Bernon- Watts, Basil Kingsford. 

ville. Wheeler, Edmund Frank. 

Turner, Albert Edward. Whitdey, Ernest. 

" c Woffenden, Arthur. 

p Transfers. 

Associate Member to Member. 

Binns, Herbert Sugden. Robinson, Bernard 

McLeod, Neil 6lcSter. Augustus. 

Robson, Robert Edward. 

^ t 

Graduate to Associate Member. 

Aylott, Henry Joseph. Furness, William Jolm. 

Combes, Frank Roy, B.E. Jenkin, Ralph Meredith. 
Purday, Allen Charlton. 

Student to Associate Member. 

Dance, Herbert Ernest. Jones, Harold William, 

Dobeson, Richard Gray, M.Eng. 

B.SCi^ 

Associate to Associate Member. 

Clifford, Edgar Alan T. W. 

Student to Graduate. 

BuUen, Eric Harold S. Murray, George Edgar W. 
Cassal, Charles Victor. Patel, Kashibhai Bhikha- 

Corbin, Cedi. bhai. 

Gandhi, Khan Chand. Vembu, N., M.A. 

Graduate to Associate. 

Burnham, Walter Witt. 

The following list of donations was taken as read 
and the thanks of the meeting were accorded to the 
donprs:— 

Library. —^The Air Ministry (Director of Research, 
Meteorological Office, and Technical Committee on 
Radio Communication); A. H. Allen; The Association 
of British Chemical Manufacturers (Incorporated) ; 
The Astronomer Royal; A.-H. Avery; Messrs. Ernest 
Benn, Ltd.; Messrs, ^d. Bennis & Co., Ltd.; L, 
Birks; Messrs. Blaikie & Son, Ltd.; A. BlondeP; 
Messrs. Bowman and Gorman ; The British Aluminium 
Co., Ltd, ; The British Cast Iron Research Associa¬ 
tion ; The British Engine, Boiler and General Insur¬ 
ance Co., Ltd.; The British Engineering Standards 
Association; The British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 
Assodation; The Carnegie Institute of Washington; 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall'; The Chief Experimental Officer, 
Signals Experimental Establishment, Woolwich; The 
Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office; F. E. Chilton; 
Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd.; W. R. Cooper; Messrs. 
Crosby Lockwood & Son ; H. T. Daridge ; The Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, Canada; The Department of 
Scientific and Industiial Research, Radio Research 
Board and Fuel Research Board; The Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs, Inffia ; The Electridty Com- 
mfesioners; The Electrotechnical Laboratory, Mmistry 


" ' ' ' • 

of Communications. Tokyo; The Engineering Assoda¬ 
tion of Malay; Prof. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S.; Messrs. 
Frowde, Hodder smd Stoughton; R. Grierson; Dr. 
H. S. Hallo; H. H. Harrison; C. C. Hawkins; The 
High Commissioner for Canada; The Imperial Mineral 
Resources Bureau; The Institution of Engineers, 
Australia; The Institution of Petroleum Technologists; 
The Institution of Royal Engineers, Chatliam ; The 
International Western Electric Company, Incorporated ; 
Sir Alexander Kennedy, F.R.S.; Dr. A. E. Kennelly, 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping ; W. T. Maccall; Messrs. 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., I^d.; C. W. Marshall, 
Messrs. Methuen & Co., Ltd?; R. Mond; W. H. F. 
Murdoch; The National Illumination Committee of 
Great Britain; The Nela Research Laboratory, Ohio ; 
Messrs. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.; The Public 
Works Department, WeUington, N.Z.; Messrs. S. 
Rentell & Co., Ltd.; Prof. D. Robertson, D.Sc.; The 
Royal Board of Waterfalls, Sweden; Dr. C. P. Stein- 
metz ; Messrs. E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd.; A. A. C. Swinton, 
F.R.S.; Tasmania Hydro-Electric Department; F. J. 
Teago ; L’Union des Syndicate de L’filectricitd ; E. B. 
Wedmore; A. F. Williamson; The Wireless Press, 
Ltd.; E. W. Workman ; and J. Paley Yorke. 

The President: I have to report the death of one 
of our Honorary Members, Maurice Leblanc. He was 
well known to every electrical engineer, and was at 
one time President of the International Electroteclmical 
Commission. A^ to his work, one may say almost that 
he invented the induction generator and the dampers 
used for the. parallel running of alternators. The 
Council suggests that this telegram be sent to the 
Soci6t6 Fran 9 aise des Electriciens: ” The Institution 
of El^tri^^ Engineers, London, send their deepest 
symjpathy to all French engineers*on the death of 
Maurice Leblanc, one of the most esteemed of their 
honorary members. M’lien President of the •Inter¬ 
national Electrotechnical Commission he won golden 
opinions from everyone. His achievements in engiii^er- 
ing science have been of the greatest help to his brother 
electricians all over the world.” I have also to report 
the death of one of our most eminent Members, Pro¬ 
fessor C. P. Steinmetz. His work is well known to 
you all, and it is suggested that we send the following 
cablegram to the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: ” The Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
London, send their sincere condolences to their American 
confreres on the death of Charles Proteus Steinmetz, 
one of th^ early pioneers and one of* the greatest 
exponents of the science of electrical engineering. His 
fame is world-wide; his work lives and wiU continue 
to live.” . . 

The proposed telegrams were unanimously approved, 
the members present standing m honour ^f the two 
deceased Members. 

The President; I have now to announce that the 
Council have unanimously elected Colonel Crompton an 
Honorary Member. It will be unnecessary for me to 
dwell on the man or his career at any lengl^. Bom in 
1846, he entered the Army in 1863 ^d served with his 
regiment in India. He was associated with Dr. Kapp 
in inventing the compound winding of dynamo-electric 
machines. That discovery goes right back . to the 
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beginning of our profession. He has contributed many 
papers to the engineering Institutions ; many of the 
expressions in these papers, such, as “ load factor,” 
winch have now become household words to the elec- 
tacal engineer, were used by him in them for the first 
tame. In* a paper at the World Congress at St. Louis 
he pointed out the beneficial results of standardization, 
and as a result the International Electrotechnical 
Commission was formed. The late Lord Kelvin was 
its first chairman, and Colonel Crompton been its 


Honorary Secretary^ for many years. Kfe was our 
President in 1895 and again in 1908, the year of Lord 
Kelvin’s death. 

A paper by Mr. W. Wilson, B.E., M.Sc., Member, 
entitled “Industrial Research,"‘with Special Reference 
to Electrical Engineering Development ” (see page 61), 
was read and discussed, and on the motion of the 
President a hearty vote of thanks was passed to thej,. 
author. 

The meeting terminated at 7.60 p.m. 


INSTITUTION NOTES. 


Kelvin Medal. 

The second triennial award of the Kelvin Medal 
has been made by the Award Committee to Professor 
^ Elihu Thomson, who is an Honorary Member of the 
Institution. 


Associate Membership Examination, 
October 1923. 

Supplementary List. ■» 

Passed. 

Payne, L. S. (Wellington, New Zealand). 

, S' •» 

Associate Membership Examination, April 1924, 

The next Examination will b<5 held on the 3rd, 4th 
^d 6th ‘April, 1924. Candidates must be either 
Students or Graduates of the Institution, or have lodged 
with the Secretary a duly completed form “E” for 
election as Associate Member. Entry forms for the 
Examination, which must be completed and returned 
by the 1st March, and particulars regarding election to 
membership of the Institution may be had on application 
to the Secretary, The Institution of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers, Savoy-place, Victoria-embankment, W.C. 2. The 
Examination is being held this year about a fortnight 
earlier, than in past years in order that those successful 
candidates who have qualified in other ijespects for 
Associate Membersliip may be elected before the end of 
the session, 

• “Informal Meetings. 

The foUojying Informal Meetings have been held 

44th Informal Meeting (6th November, 1923). 

Chairman : Dir. A. Russell (President). 

Subject of Discussion : “ Engineering Training ” (in¬ 
troduced by Dr. A. Russell). 

Speakers : Lieut.-Col. W. A. J. O'Meara, C.M G., 
Mr. P; M. Baker/ Professor C. L. Fortescue, Dr. R. M* 
Walmsley, Dr. F, X Chapman, Mr. W. Day, Mr, A.-W 
Berry, Major X Rich, and Mr. L. W. PhilHps ^ 


45th Informal Meeting (19rH November, 1923). 
Chairman : Mr, J. R. Bedford. 

Subject of Discussion : “ Power in Telephone Ex¬ 
changes ” (introduced by Mr. A. B. Eason). 

Speakers : Mr. F. Gill, Mr. P. Dunsheath, O.B.E., 
Mr. W. E. Rogers, Mr. F. Pooley, Mr. A. F. Harmer, 
Mr. A. G. Hilling, Mr. W. L. Wreford, Mr. ’W. Day. 
and Mr. J. W. Wheeler. 

48th Informal Meeting (3rd December, 1923). 
Chairman :■ Mr. J. Coxon. 

Subject of Discussion : “ Electrical Apparatus for the 
Deaf .” (introduced by Mr. C. M. R. Balbi). 

Speakers : Dr. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S., Dr. Wm. Hill 
(St. Mary’s Hospital), Mr. J, E, Kingsbury, Dr. S. 
Scott, Mr. M. D. Hart, Dr. F. Thompson, Mr. W. Day, 
Mr. F. S. Robertson, Mr. P. G. Pettifor, Mr. A. A. 
WiUiams, Mr. J. W. Wheeler, and Mr. L. V.'Rein. 

47th Informal Meeting (17th December, 1923). 
Chairman: Mr. P. Dunsheath, O.B.E. 

Subject of ; " Students in Electricity 

Undertakings ” (introduced by Mr. G. R. A. Murray). 

Speakers : M.'Donaldson, Mr. A. F. 

Harmer, Mr. J. W. Thomas, Mr. G. W. Preston, Mr. E. F. 
Hetherington, Mr. W. E. Rogers, Mr. P. Dunsheath, 
O.B.E., and Mr. F. Pooley. 

National Certificates and Diplomas in Electrical 

Engineering. 

The following is a further list of colleges, schools, 
etc., which have been approved under the scheme drawn 
up by the Board of Education and the Institution [see 
Institution Notes, No. 39, page (18), July 1923]. 

ApprovH for Ordinary Grade Certificates (Senior Part- 

time Courses). 

Birmingham Municipal Technical School. 

Bradford Technical College; 

Brighton Municipal Technicai College. 
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Bristol—^M^’chant Venturers' Tecimical College. 
Burnley Municipal College. 

Coventry Muncipal Technical Institute. 

Derby Technical Collet. 

East Ham Technical College. 

.Erith Technical School. 

Gillingham and Rochester Technical Institute. 
/-Halifax Technical College. 

Horwich Railway Mechanics Institute. 

Liverpool Central Technical School. 

London—^Borough Pol 3 rtechnic. 

Pl 5 nnouth and Devonport Municipal Technical Schools. 
Poplar School of Navigation. 

Preston-—Harris cTnstitute. 

Salford Royal Technical College. 

§methwick Municipal Technical School. 
Wolverhampton Municipal Science and Technical School. 
Woolwich Polytechnic Institute. 

Approved for Higher Grade Certificates {Advanced 
Part-time Courses). 

Birmingham Municipal Technical School. 

Bradford Technical College. 

Brighton Municipal Technical College. 

Erith Technical School. 

Huddersfield Technical College. 

Londpn—^The Pol 3 rtechnic, Regent Street. 

Poplar School of Navigation. 

Preston—Harris Institute. 

St. Helens Municipal Technical School. 

Salford Royal Technical College. 

Approved for Ordinary Grade Diplomas {Senior Full¬ 
time Courses), 

Manchester College of Technology. 

Portsmouth Municipal College. 

Salford Royal Technical College. 

Approved for Higher Grade Diplomas {Advanced Full- 

time Courses), 

Brighton Municipal Technical School. 

London—The Polytechnic, Regent Street.. 

The Bei^Gvolent Fund. 

The following Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
were received during the period 1-25 January, 1924 
(excluding those paid direct to the Institution bankers 


which will be published later) 

£ s. d. 

Acock, C. E. (London) .. .. .. 6 0 

Adams, G. H. (Stanmore, Middlesex) .. 10 0 

Aitken, W. (London) .. .. .. ..110 

Alabaster, H. (Eastbourne) .. .. .. 2 2 0* 

Aldridge, D. W. (Prescot) .. .. .. - 6 0 

Anderson, E. F. (London) .. .. .. 3 6 

Anderson, H. M. (Glasgow) .. .... 1 0 0 

Andrews, O. M. (London) .... ,, l l o 

Andrews, R. (South Shields) .. . . . . 8 6 

Arbucklej Q. (Bradford) . . . ^ .. 6 0 

Arman, A. N. (Hebburn-on-Tyne) .. .. 6 o 

* Annual Subscriptions. ■ 


Armstrong, R. E. (Leamington Spa) 
Arnold, A. H. M. (Liverpool) 

Arthur, J. W. (Reading) 

Ashmore, J. (Birmingham) .. 

Atkins, R. E. (North Walsham, Norfolk) 
Badcock, S. (Croydon) 

Baker, A. E. (Paignton) 

Baldwin, L. L. (Westcliff-on-Sea) .f 
Banks, J. (Keighley) .. .. ^.. 

Barnard, A. S. (Prest^vich, Lancs) .. 
Basil, D. A. (Liverpool) * .. • .. 

Battle, G. R. (Newcastle^-on-T^ne) .. 

Batty, H. (Stockport) .. . 

Bax, H. E. I. (London) 

Beales, M. (London) .. 

Beaumont, A. W. (Merth^u: Tydfil) .. 
Beebee, A. T. S. (Ilford) 

Bennett, C. H. (Bedford) 

Binns, J. W. (Leeds) .. 

Birks, K. W. (Derby) .. 

Bishop, D. H. (Dundee) 

Blumlein, A. D. (London) 

Bond, E. H. (Dover) .. 

Booker, W. M. (London) 

Bramwell, H. P. (Bradford) .. 
Bridgman, W. E. (Manchester) 

Briggs, J. C. (London) 

Bristow, R. E. (London) .. 
Broadbent, H. R. (Birmingham) 
Broadfoot, S. K, (Sheffield) .. .. 

Bfodie, J. (Greenock) .. .. *.. 

Brown, Arthur (Lyme Regis) 

Browiw E.*(Portsmouth) 

Bro-yne, A. W. (Croydon) .. . ? 

BuUman, H. C. (Aberdee^) .. 

Bunn, N. K. (Rainhill)* 

Burbridge, P. G. H. (London) 

Butcher, J. M. (Bootle) .. .. 

Camozzi, P, J. (Malta) 

Cannon, H. S. (London) 

Carnegie, H. S. (London) .. ' 

Carrott, H. E. (London) .. .. 

Carson, W. N. (Bangor, Co. Down) .. 
Carter, E. (London) .. .. 

Chalmers, J. W. P. (London) 

Channon, D. H. W. (London) 

Charman, C. E (London) 

Christy, L. JF. (Chelmsford) .. 

Clarke, G. B. (Garston nr. Liverpool) 

Clough, N. (London). 

Cole, F. G. (Purley) .. .. .. • 

Coraino, D. J. (London) 

Cook, W. W. (Shortlands) .. 

Cooper, A. (Burton-on-Trent) 

Corbett, F. W. J. (London) .. 

Cousins, A. B. (Merthyr Tydfil) 

Couzens, R. W. H. (London) .. :. 

Cowling, G. (Le 3 rton) .. 

Crawter, F. W. (London) ., .. 

Crompton, C. (London) .. ‘ 
Crowther, L. H. (Sheffield) . . 

* Annual Subscriptions. 


£ s. 

d. 
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Cuffley, W. (London) .. 

Dalgleish, I. S. (London) .. ,.. 
Dallow, N. R. (Dumfries) .. .. 

Damp, J. W. (H.M.S. " Revenge ") .. 
Davenp<3rt, A. (Bradford) 

Davies, G. H. (Chesterfield) .. 

Davis, B. (London). 

Denn6, F. E. (Brighton) 
Dinham-Peren, A. E. H. (London) 
Dorrell, H. B. (Bury) .. 

Double, H. S. (London) ^. 
Doxat-Pratt, M. (London) .. ! / 

Drury, G. L. (Newcastle-on-Tyne) .. 
Duncan, W. (Edinburgh) 

Edmonds, P. L. (Rainham, Kent) 
Edwin, H. S. (Bromley) 

Escott, H. (Manchester) .. 

F^eU, J. F. E. (Glasgow) .. 

Field, C. E. (Darwen, Lancs) 

Fleming, J. G. (London) 

Fleming, W. K. (Greenock) .. 

Flint, E. W. (Bromley) 

Foster, C. B. (London) .. * ] 

Fowler, C. F. (Guiseley) 

Fowler, J. (Liverpool) 

Francis, M. R, (Swansea) ... 

Franks, H. W. (Fleet) 

Garrard, J. A. T. (London) .*.’ 

Geary, F. A. (London) 

Geipel, K. S. (London) .. ‘ 

Gibbard, H. E. (Banbury) 

Gill, F. (London) . 

Gillespie, M. McA. (London) .. ! ] 

Gordon, E. A. (London) 

Gorham, M. L. (Bristol) ’ [ 

Graphs, H. J. (Southampton).. 

Gr^ssweli: F. P. (Burslem) .. 

Gr^ths, W. (Nairobi) 

Griffiths, W. H. F. (London) .. 
Gumersall, G. J. (Teddingfton) 

Hague, B. (Glasgow) .. .. 

Hale, R. M. (Cobham) 

Hambleton, C. E. (Barnsley) 

Harley, L. S. (London) .. 

Harris, A. F. (London) .. 

Harrold, A. W. (Widnes) .. ’ 

Harrower, W. (Arran) .. 

Hawes, F. B.*0. (London) .. 

Hawlchead, J. C. (Bombay) .. 

Hedley, W. E. (Newcastle-on-Tyne) 
Heyes, C. (Rugby) .. “ . _ 

Hill, E. P (Manchester) 

Hillman, R V, (London) 

Hippisley, R. J. B. (Bath) .*.' ; 

Hodgson, A. J. (London) .. 

Hodson, D, A. P. (Saffron Walden) .. 
Hogg, P. M. (St. Helens) 

Holloway. Ai G, P. (Stafford) 

Holmes, W. T. (London) 

Hood, T. (Bristol) .. i ; i ' - 
Homer, J, W. (Burnley) 

* Antiu^ Subscriptions, : 


•» £ s. d. 
10 0 
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) Howard, A. (London) .. 

>♦ Howard, F. (Newcastle-on-Tyne) . 

> Howse, H. A. G. (London) .. . 

► Hunter, P. V. (London) . [ 

• Isterling, J. (Liverpool) .. . * 

Jackson, Admiral /tjf the Fleet Sir 
(London) .. 

Jackson, H. B. (Warrington) 

Jarratt, A. (Swansea) .. 

John, P. S. (Bishop Auckland) 

Jones, E. (Manchester) ,. ., 

Kahn, H. J. (London) 

Kalapesi, M. J. (Maiichester) ..j 
Keeley, D. (Maidstone) 

Kilshaw. J. B. (Bolton) .. . * 

Kingsbury, J. E. (London) .. 
Kingsland, W. (Ryde, I.O.W.) 
Lambert, G. W. (Stafford) .. 
Lamerton, H. (Bombay) 

Latimer, K. E. (London) 

Lawrence, N. (Glasgow) 

Leach, H. (Lancaster) 

Lee, W. J. (London). 

Lees, A, (Mansfield) .. 

Leslie, The Right Hon. Lord (London) 
Lewis, J. B. G. (Cardiff) 

Linay, E. C. (Worksop) .. 

Lloyd, P. G. (Gosforth) 

Lumby, F. (Birkenhead) .. ] ] 

McClelland, A. (Epsom) 

McColl, A. E. (Dumbarton) .. 
Macdonald, G. (Preston) 

Macdonald, H. A. (London) .. 
McGrath, T. (London) 
MacGregor-Morris, Prof. J. T. (London) 
Madlwraith, G. M., (Cork) 

McKillop, P. A. (Glasgow) .. [ i 

McLare, J. P. (Nottingham) .. 

McLean, G. O. (Liverpool) 

McNaul, H. (Cardiff) .. 

Mairs, J. B. (Edinburgh) 

Mance, Sir Henry (Oxford) .. ^. 

I Marston, W. J. (Coventry) 

Mason, A. G. L. (London) ’ 

Mason, D. M. (Croydon) 

Matthews, Mrs. M. L. (London) . 
Matthey, H. A. (London) .. 

Maxfield, G. W. (Blackburn) .. 

Maxwell, J. M. S. (Glasgow) .. 

May, A. E. (London) . .. 

Maycock, A. (Liverpool) .. 

Middlemiss, R. G. (London) .. 

MUer. E. H. (Enfield) 

Miller, H. W. (Hebbum-on-Tyne) 

MiUer. S. C. (New York) 

Mitchell, W. (Lowestoft) 

Monaghan, T. J. (Dublin) ]] 

Morrison. W. M. (London) .. 

Morton, J. A. (Prescot) 

Morton, J. S. (Ashton-under-L^me) 
Murray, G. E.,W. (Glasgow) .. 

Annual Subscriptions. 
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Nash, E. A. (London)._ 

NichoUs, F. A. (Runcorn) 

Nichols, E. J. (Yoi'k) .. ^ 

Nunn, R. J. (Colchester) 

O’Dell, H. J. S. (Southsea) .. 

Owen, C. W. (London) .. ^ • 

Rage, A. (London) 

Parnall, E. J. (Newcastle-on-Tyne) .. 
Parry, E. (London) . 

Paterson, C. C. (Wembley) 

Payne, E, L. (Birmingham) .. •; 

Pearce, S. L. (Manchester) 

Pellow, E. (Devbnjport) 

Pendlebury, S. (St. Annes-on-Sea) .. 
IJenney, ,S. W. (London) 

Phillips, C. .F. (London) 

Piper, B. J. (London) .. 

Platt, F. ,C. (Smethwick) . 

Pocock, C. J. D. (London) 

Poland, G. E. S. (London) 

Pollock, H. (Manchester) 

Proctor, H. Faraday (Bristol) 

Quilliam, L. (Manchester) .. .. 

Ram, Scott (London) 

Rampe, P, C. (Dover) .. .. 

Ratcliff, H. A. (Manchester) .. 

Rawlings, W. R. (London) .. ■ .. 

Rennie, R. J. (Manchester) .. 
Richardson, T. C. (Newcastle-o.:-Tyne) 
Richardson, W. P, (Birmingham) 
Rickwood, H. A. (London) 

Rigby, I. (Watford) .. .. • • 

Rigg, R. (Colne, Lancs) 

Ripley, H. P. (Huddersfield) .. 

• Ritter, E. S. (London).. 

Roberts, D. E. (Cardiff) .. .. 

Roberts, E. J. (London) ,. 

Robins, W. H. (Stafford) 

Robinson, F. W. (Dublin) 

Robinson, N. H. (Liverpool) .. .. 

Robinson, W. M. (London) .. . • 

R.oots, A. E. (Barnsley) .. .. 

Ross, E. G. (Glasgow) 

Russell, Dr. A. (London) ^ .... 
•Sampson, C. V. (Bolivia) .. .. 

Sanders, G. (Lame) .. .. 

Sands, W. F. (Sowerby Bridge, Yorks) 
Savory, R-(Portsmouth) ., .. 

Sayers, J. E. (Glasgow) •• 

« Seddon, E. (Edinburgh) . .. .. 

* Annual Subscriptions. 


£ s. d, r ^ s. d. 

6 0 Sharp, E. E. (London) , • • • • • • 14 0 

6 0 Shaw, H. (Manchester) 6 0 

6 0 Shaw, W. L. (London) • • ••• • • 7 6 

6 0 Shead, W. (London) .. .. • • ..^60 

3 6 Shepherd, H. C. (Barnsley). 6 0. 

3 6 Sinclair, W. (Dunfermline) .. ., .. 8 6 

6 0 Skinner, W. R. T. (Leeds). 18 6 

2 6 Smitli, E. L. (Gretna) .. .. 60 

10 6* Smith, G. (Loughborough) .. • • 2 6 

5 0* Smith, W. F. (London) ^. 6 0 

8 6 Sothers, H. V. (London) . .^ . • • 8 6 

1 1 O* Sowter, G. A. V. (I^ndoi^) .... .. 36 

6 0 Springsguth, C, E. (Rhondda) .. 3 6 

6 0 Stanton, A. L. (Bombay) . 110* 

3 6 Steadman, E. (London) .. .. •. 10 6 

16 0 Steele, W. H. (Pontypridd). 6 0 

6 0* Stephenson, R. M. (Birmingham) .. .. 10 0 

6 0 Tapper, W. C. P. (Lnndon). 110* 

3 0 Taylor, F. D. (Reading) . 6 0 

2 6 Taylor, H. W. (Airdrie) . 6 0 

6 0 Teago, F. J. (Liverpool) .. .. . • 2 6 

I 1 0* Thomas, John (Wallasey) .. .. . . 16 0* 

1 0 Thomsett, B. (Sheerness) . 6 0 

II 0* Thomson, J. S. (Dunfermline) .. .. 6 0 

2 6 Tolton, W. G. (London) . 6 0 

1 1 0 Topley, H. (Mansfield) .. .. .. 6 0 

1 1 0* Torry, R. G. (Newcastle-on-Tjme) .. .. 3 6 

8 6 Trees, T. D. (London) 6 0 

5 0 Turton, L. (Liverpool).. .. .. .. 2 6 

6 0 Valentine, J. H. (Manchester) .. .. 6 0 

5 0 Walker, H. P. (Chesterfield) ■.. T. ... 2 6 

6 0 Walrond, T. C. T. (London) .... ..110 

6 0 Wann,«A. Si (Rugby) .. . .. 8 6 

10 0 Waring, J. (St. Helens) .. .... 26* 

16 0 Warr, J. W. (St. Helens) » .. . • • • ® 

110* Warren, A. E. (LondonJ .. .. .. ^ 12 6 

6 0 Warrington, A. R. V. (London) .. .. 6 ^0 

6 0 Waterhouse, C. T. (Castleford, Yorks) .. 6.0 

6 0 Watson, H. (Manchester) .. .. .. 6 0 

3 0 Webb, R. (London) .. .. . . .. 10 0 

16 0 Weston, C. B. (London) .. .. .. 3 ^ 

6 0 White, A. E. (Warrington) .. .. .. 3 6 

6 0 White, H. G. (Redhill) . . .. .. ‘‘6 0 

6 6 0 Williams, E. J. (Inverness) .. .. .. 6 0 

10 0* Womack, H. A. (Wokingham) .. .. 6 0 

10 6 Wood, G. W. (London) .. .. .. 3 6 

6 0 Wood, W. K. (Carlisle) 60 

2 0 0 Woodhouse,^W. B. (Leeds) .. .. ..110* 

11 O' Woodward, E. E. M. (Croydon) •• •• S 

6 0* Young, W. (London) .. . .. 10 6 

* Annual Subscriptions: 
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ELECTRIFICATION OF THE FRENCH MIDI RAILWAY. 

By BACHELLERY, Ingenieur-en-Chef, Chemins de Fer du Midi, France. 

( Meetings of The Institution and the SociiJtS des IngiInieurs. 

Centre of The Institution mh NoveZber!^im.)‘ Janttary, 1924, also before the North-Eastern 

single-phase system had made suffiden^ progress to 
be considered as practically reliable, and the use of 
overhead construction and a high voltage seemed t<N 
secure the most economical installations. 

In order to verify this tlirough extensive tests, 
the company equipped 16 miles of line between Ille 
and Villefranche-de-Conflent. Six different systems 
of overhead construction—aU based on the catenary 
prmciple—were effectively applied on this section. 

current was single-phase, 16 cycles, 
12 000 volts on the contact wire. 

Six locomotives, built by different constructors 
according to the company’s requirements, were submitted 
to a senes of tests, and fliree of them, having successfully 
passed such tests, were accepted. 

It was accordingly decided to equip with the single- 
ph^e system 70 miles of double track between Pan 
^d M^tr6jeau, and the single-track branch lines of 
Pierrefitte, Bagndres-de-Bigorre, Arreau and Luchon. 
measuring 63 miles. For this purpose a power house 
equipped wth six 2 600-kW generators was buHt at 
Soulom. Orders were also placed for 30 motor-cars, 
ea^ of 600 horse-power, and for 24 new locomotives. 

The tests revealed serious trouble in the telegraph 
^d telephone lines along the track, due to inductive 
inference by the single-phase traction current. 

This question was closely investigated by the Midi 
company, and a solution was found which consisted in 
runnmg two extra wires beside the trolley wire, namely • 


Summary. 

After a brief teription of the experiments made before 

Iht 7 Railway in the way of electric traction, 

the author gives an account of the extensive electrification 
, work now pursued by that Company in accordance with the 
new standard regulations of the French Government, and 
of the first results already obtained on the electrified lines. 

The Midi Railway of France extends in the southem- 
most part of that country from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mediterranean—from Biarritz to Peipignan— 
^ong the snow-covered Pyrenees, sending off branch 
Imes up most of the valleys of that chain of mountains. 
It ^so runs up north of Beziers across the C4vennes 

distr^, a very wild, picturesque and mountainous 
country. 

On account of these features, several of its lines have 
very steep gradiente; grades over 3 p^r cent are not 
iimequent. ^The difl&culties encountered in the working 
of such hnes with steam locomotives, as well as the 
fact that water power is close at hand, were abound to 

problem bf electric traction very early before 
the Midi Company. • 

It began effectively in 1902, whea the company under¬ 
took ^e construction of a narrow-gauge line, 36 
long from Villefranche-de-Conflent to Bourg-Madame 
m the eastern Pyrenees, a single-track line climbing 
to an altitude of 6 000 feet, with long 6 per cent grades 
^(hc^es of 200 ft. radius. Electric traction was 
decided upon, and the chosen system was direct current, 
tod rad, at 860 volts. That was at the time the highest 
d.c. voltage used in Europe for traction. 

The motor-cars (either freight or passenger), with a 
trailers composing the trains, were 
fitted with the Sprague multiple-unit control. 

T^e line wa5 opened in 1910 and has since worked 
to the entire satisfaction of the company, carridng a 
relatively heavy traffic to which the construction of 
the great mountain resort of Font-Romeu has sub¬ 
stantially confaibuted. 

"When the line was built, it was considered an optimistic 
view to expect an annual return of 6 000 francs per 
^e. It IS actually 40 000 francs, although the fares 
have been increased only from 100 to 160 per cent. 

In^the meantime, the company had been led to 
consider electrification of lines of normal gauge in 
omnection with proposals for new railways in the 
Pyrenees ,- among these, two lines, crossing directly 

severS Spam, involved, besides tunned 

mdiexxts oi over 4 per cent. 

At this tune—namely, between 1908 and 1910—the 


(1) A negative feeder along which the return current 
IS forced by means of booster transformers, 
instead of going back llbrough the track rails. 

(2) A counter-voltage wire in which there is an 
^temating voltage directly opposed to that in 
the trolley wire. 

By these means, compensation was obtained for both 
elertromagnetic and static induction. The whole line 

o^^Xh ViJlefranche. 30 miles long, 

offiy fed at one end. is actuaUy worked with single- 

the telegraphs 
these experiments to a 

tHe energy availaMe from 

vw T power houses, as well as from a new 26 000- 

't"“g the war. was given 
over to mnmhon work, and it was only after the 

work in the 

^^frLffa^ .1“ the meantime, however, 

ttogs, from a technic^ pomt of view, had taken a new 
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The French Government had decided to standardize 
for electric railways both the primary current and the 
traction current, in order that difiEerent power plants 
could work in parallel and that locomotives could be 
used indiscriminately on all the electrified lines. 

A Commission was appointed ^t the end of 1918 
^^by the Minis try of Transport, to decide on one system 
to be accepted by the French companies. 

In 1920 this C^gnmission, after close investigation 
of the different systems in use in France and abroad, 
produced its conclusions, which were adopted by the 
Government. 

The primary current is to be three-phase, 6Q cycles. 
The standard type of traction current is to be direct 
rcurrent at 1 500 volts, with the proviso that, in 
exceptional cases, 3 000 volts can be used. 

TTi fhftr overhead or third-rail equipments are permitted, 
anfi locomotives are to be fitted with current-collecting 

apparatus suited to both. 

The reasons for this choice were the following: 
Three-phase 60-cycle current is already standard 
in France for distribution systems, and it was deemed 
advisable to adopt the same t3T® power plants 

built jby railway companies, in order to facilitate inter¬ 
connection and mutual help, the result being not only 
greater security, but also better utilization of both the 
power plants and transmission lines. 

The type of primary curr.ent being thus fixed, the 
single-phase system loses one of its chief advantages, 
which is to do away with rotating machines in substations 
when low-peribdicity current for traction can be directly 
produced at the power house. The necessity for sub¬ 
stations fitted with motor-generator sets for the 
production of single-phase cuirent would have involved 
high expense and low efl&ciency, whereas the use of 
rotary converters for producing direct current allowed 
much more favourable conditions. 

On the other hand, the use of direct current was 
considered to be the best means of overcoming inductive 
interference on low-tension conductors. 

Other advantages were also considered, such as lower 
weight and cost of direct-current locomotives, greats 
overload capacity, and cheaper maintenance of their 
motors. ^ 

As to the voltage for traction lines, 1 600 volts was 
chosen as being the maximum voltage allowing the 
use of a third rail, which certain companies wished to 
keep, notwithstanding the advantages which a some¬ 
what higher voltage might have procured. 

These decisions implied for the Midi Company the 
abandonment of the larger part of the work already done. 
Power plants, transmission lines, substations, overhead 
equipmenfi: and locomotives had to be fundamentally 
modified for use with the direct-current system. 

The company set to work immediately on these altera^ 
t ion s as well as on a new programme of electrification. 

In two years’ time, the first results have been attained 
by the appearance on the P;au-Tarbes division, in the 
last months of 1922, of the first French 1 600-volt direct- 
current locomotives. " 

The electrification work is actually carried out in the 

• western part of the Midi s;^tem. The Toulouse-Dax 
line is to be eniarely equipped this year, and is already 


partly run by electricity. Its branch lines are being 
over from ^single-phase to direct current. 

The equipment of the main line from Bordeaux to 
Hendaye has been begun, as also of its branch lines to 
Arcachon and Biarritz. Other lines will follow both in the 
Pyrenees and the COvennes districts, the whole length 
of road to be electrified in the next 10 years being 

nearly 2 000 miles. • • 

Current is actually produced in the two hydro-electnc 
stations at Soulom and Eget, the •Bist equipped with 
21 000 and the second \fith 36 QPO horse-power, this 
last from a fall 2 300 feet hSfeh. 

In addition to this, the Midi Company is buUding 
on the Gave d’Ossau three new power stations equipped 
for 130 000 horse-power with falls ranging from 600 to 
2 600 feet. Other power plants are designed in the 
central and eastern lienees for the time when electrifica¬ 
tion reaches those districts. 

The current produced by all these plants is three- 
phase, 60 cycles, at 60 000 volts. It is transnutted by 
feeders following the railway, and in addition part 
of it is transformed to 160 000 volts for long-distance 
transmission. Lines for this purpose are already 
constructed as far as Bordeaux and Toulouse. Their 
total length is actually 420 miles, and the longest 
distance between step-up and step-down transformers 
is 176 miles. 

These lines h^ve been given a larger capacity thm 
required by the needs of the railway. They are, in 
fact, meant to transmit, not only for traction, but also 
for distribution*purposes, energy pjoduced by numerous 
power plants all working in parallel. Tliis transmission 
over lineg belonging to the railway will be subject to 
taxes* which will cover part of the expense. 

feach line, designed to carry from 30 000 to 60 000 
kW, consists of thrie hopper cables each of 283 000 
circular mils (0*222 square inch) section. A»steel earth 
wire is provided for protection. • 

The cables are suspended by insulator chains ’of 9 
plate-type elements from steel towers 66 feet high and 
normally 660 feet apart. Two of these lines, ent^ely 
independent of each other, join tire Pyrenees to Bordeaux. 

Transfomoiation from 60 000 to 160 000 volts, and 
vice versa, is carried out in two step-up stations, equ4)ped 
for 60 000 kW, and in three step-down stations equipped 
for 80 000 kW. The latter are provided with synchronous 
condensers of 60 000 kVA total capacity. All these 
stations are of the outdoor type. • 

Energy* for traction is distributed along the railway 
by 60 000-volt feeders issuing either directly from 
the power plants or from the transformer stations. 
They are generally fixed to the same supports as the 
contact line. They consist of three 20(^000 cir^plar 
mil (0-167 square inch) copper cables or aluminium 
equivalents. .» 

Substations for converting three-phase current into 
direct current are built at distances varying from 
8 to 20 miles, the drop in the line voltage not exceeding 
20 per cent under normal service. 

Differmt types of converting apparatus have been 
used. Besides the classical groups of two 76P'ryolt 
rotary converters connected in series, sorne substations 
have 1 600-volt 760-kW rotary converters as single 
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urnts. These are, the author believes, the first 
of this type wound for 60 cycles ajid they liave been 
entirely successful. They can withstand 200 per cent 
overload during 6 minutes, without flashing over. 

The ne*vest feature, however, is the use, in some 
substations, of mercury rectifiers producing 1 600-volt 
toect current. Five substations have been equipped 
containing, in all, 16 groups each of 
1 ^00 kW. Each group consists of a pair of cylinders 
connected in parallel, and fed with i2-phase current 
produced by special transfonhers. 

The efficiency of these* machines is very high, and 
practically independent of the* load. Their overload 
^pacity is equal to that of the rotary converters, 
^emg static machines, they require very little attendance. 
We have so far experienced no difficulty in keeping 
cylinders. The current they generate, 
although slightly undulating, is well withstood by the 
traction motors. 

All substations possess high-speed circuit breakers 
on each group. In most of them, such high-tension 
apparatus as transformers and oil switches is placed 
out of doors. 

The line equipment is of the double-catenary type, 
ft consists of a steel messenger cable, an auxiliary 
messenger, and a contact wire, the last-mentioned being 
made of ^ooved copper of 0-166 square inch (100 mm 2) 
CTOss-section. The auxiliary messenger is suspended 
from the main messenger by flat steel hangers 30 feet 
apart on ^e straight and 16 feet apart qn curves. The 
contact we is fixed to the auxiliary messenger by clamps 
m^taimng the two wires in a vertical plane. 

On curves the catenary system is similas to^that 
adopted on the P3nnsylvania Railway. The line Jias 
no pull-offs, and follows the same curve as the track, 
the hangers taking an inclined position. TMs disposition 
gves a very smooth and uniform contact, and has 
me adymtage of being self-compensating when the 
temperature varies. 

On straight sections, pull-offs are generally used on 
messenger. Elastic puU-offs, consisting 
of^o hehcal springs disposed V-wise, have been applied 
■with success. On some sections, however, we have, 

suppressed the puU-offs. In this 
e the line is designed as a succession of curves 
^aggered alternately 10 inches on either side of the 

its tension is sufficient to 
seents to give 

supports varies from 300 feet 

. sectiQps to 150 feet on curves under 2 -600 ft. 
rSiCiius*... . , 

have been bied. On 
iSS ^generally used. We 

£ck -of bracket construction. for double 

, ’ either s«.eel or concrete poles. The last 

^^W^aoeMe^isacros4a. 

a ^ Jr® ^ assemNed in -the shape of 

vo^t^^i^f^' these supports are fixed the 60 000 - 
cuSeS^f^S-® ^^j^bution line, the 1 600-volt direct- 

catenary line, and in addition, in 


Chain insulators are used for the high-tension line, as 
fox as is allowed by clearance considerations. For the 
direct-current lines, double insi^ation is the rule, by 
means of either rigid or suspended insulators, thp latter 
type being preferred. 

Protection of transmission and contact lines against 
excess of current or voltage has been especially cared 
for. The high-tension lines are protected by selective 
relays and oil switches so disposed a^ to cut out auto¬ 
matically any section on which a breakdown occurs. The 
system is, moreover, earthed at one of the power houses 
at ■^e neutral point of a transformer. It is protected 
against pressure-rises by earthed reac4ahbe coils with 
iron cores, and against steep-front surges by ^part 
apparatus consisting of mica condensers branched between v. 
two inductive coils, one of which is sbim-fftd by a 
resistance. 

Direct-current machines in the substations are 
protected, in addition to the oil svdtches and quick¬ 
acting circuit breakers, by inductive coils and by an 
earthing device composed of a condenser shunted by 
a resistance. 

Trac^ bonding has been the object of a long discussion 
on the part of tlie Aiidi Company. We have experi¬ 
mented with a great many different t 3 q)es of bonds, a.nd 
it must be said that up to now none have proved 
entirely satisfactory. The best, to our mind, consists of 
a pair of short copper bonds, made either of cable or 
packed strips, connecting each end of the fishplate with 
the corresponding rail. The fixing is obtained by 
through bolts or by split steel rings forced into the 
rail holes. 

The different lines to be electrified present very diverse 
features, including level main lines carrying fast passenger 
and heavy goods trains, branch lines to watering places 
where traffic assumes a partly suburban character, 
and ^ mountatin lines with exceedingly steep grades 
reqiuring very powerful locomotives. Nevertheless, we 
^ve succeeded in limiting tbe number of idiffcrent 
types of l^omotives to four. These types have been 
studied jointly by the company's officials and by the 
makers, namely, the Sod^tS des Constructions Electiiques 
de Rrance, whidi is associated with the English Electric 
Company. % 

The first electrical equipments were made in 
last-mentioned company’s worls at Preston, and the 
succeeding ones in the Lyons works of the Soci6te des 
Constructions Electriques de France. 

The locomotiyes are constructed in extensive shops ‘ 
espedally built by the latter at Tarbes, in the middle 
of our electrified system. 

pie first two types Of engines are a passenger and a 
freight locomotive similar to one another except for the 
geax ratio. They are mounted on two 4-wheel motor 
trucks. Each of the four axles is driven by a geared, 
nose-suspended motor. 

These motors, of Dick-Kerr design, with 4 poles and 
commutating poles, are wound for 1 600 volts. Under 
forced ventilation, their qne-hpur rating is 360 add their 
eon^tmuous rating 260 horse-poweir. The total' weight 
of the locomotive is 72 tons; and the speed limits 
^ ^6 miles per hour for the passenger engine and 
40 for the height control is the 
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Dick-Kerr cam-shaft multiple-unit system. Different 
speeds are obtained through series-parallel and field- 
shunting combinationsi*. 

Low-tension current for auxiliary service is produced 
by a 72-kW group. This includes, mounted on the 
same shaft, a 1600-volt motor, two direct-current 
generators and two fans for ventilating the traction 
motors. One of the generators produces 120-volt 
current for the control circuits, for lighting the train 
and for feeding the air compressor. The second one is 
a variable-pressure d 3 mamo used for exciting the motor 
fields when regenerative braking is in action. 

Owing to this arrangement the locomotive has but 
one auxiliary 1 600-volt motor, which is an advantage, 
'TT thifi being, as is well known, the delicate part of high- 
tension direct-current equipments. 

The coupling devices and buffers are fixed to the 
truck frames, and these are themselves coupled together 
by a double drawbar and lateral buffers, so that the 
tractive effort is not in any way transmitted by the 
centre pins. 

The cab suspension is so designed as to leave the 
highest degree of freedom to the trucks. The contact 
surface between centre plate and pivot has its concavity 
turned downwards and its centre near the axle plane; 
this etiminates reactions when the bogie pitches in 
any direction. To prevent the cab tilting, lateral 
springs suspended by swinging rods are interposed 
between the cab and the truck frames. This device is pre¬ 
ferable to the ordinary support blocks, in that it allows 
perfectly free horizontal displacement. No equalization 
of the truck suspension has been fotmd necessary. 

Each motor drives its axle by two symuietiical gears. 
In order to avoid axle breaking, which has given a great 
deal of trouble on our first electrified lines, each gear¬ 
wheel, instead of being mounted on the axle, consists 
of a cogged rim bolted on to the truck wheel-centre. 

The locomotive is equipped with both the Westinghouse 
automatic air brake and a straight air brake. Com¬ 
pressed air is provided by a Westinghouse gearless air 
compressor. In addition to these, an electric brake 
is provided. For the first machines, this is based on 
the regenerative principle, the current generated by 
the motors being sent^into the trolley line. In this 
case the motors are separately excited by an auxiliary 
generator, and speed regulation is obtained by vajying 
this generator’s excitation. 

Experience has shown that the saving of energy 
resulting from regenerative braking is comparatively 
small, and does not justify the complication it introduces 
into the locomotive’s equipment. It has therefore been 
abandoned for the future, and rheostatic braking adopted 
in its place. 

Whatever the S3rstem, electric braking is to be used 
for going down long grades, so as to save the wear of 
brake shoes. It is accordingly designed so as to hold 
the load which the engine is able to haul up the same 
gradient. 

The current-collecting apparatus has been designed 
with special care, in order to obtain a smooth contact 
and to avoid sparking. It consists of a pantagraph 
fitted with ball bearmgs at each joint The collector 
is made of two steel pans lined with copper strips and 


borne on helical springs. By these means, the greatest 
flexibility has beencealized and good collection obtained 
at all speeds. 

Passenger trains are lighted and heated by current 
obtained from the engine through special couplers. The 
lighting current at 120 volts is taken from the machine’s 
auxiliary group. 

Heating is provided by 1 6<J0-volt current from the 
line. This current is sent into spqpial radiators placed 
under the seats in the car compartments and protected 
by steel tubes and perforated^steef plates. The heating 
couplers between cars ^e so designed as to prevent 
dangerous arcing while uncoupling. To secure this, 
an auxiliary wire fed with low-tension current runs 
throughout the whole length of the train. Its couplers 
are mechanically interlocked with the heating couplers, 
so that the latter cannot be uncoupled unless the former 
have been previously uncoupled, which automatically 
results in the opening of the main switch controlling 
the heating circuit on the locomotive. 

A series of 90 of these machines is under construction, 
13 of which are. already running. 

The freight locomotive is to haul trains up to 1 800 
tons on the level. On mountain lines, this same engine 
can haul a 186-ton train on a 4 per cent grade. A 
helping engine at the rear will be normally used on these 
lines. 

Another t 3 rpe*of machine is a motor-car for suburban 
and branch-line services. It is carried on two 4-wheel 
bogies of the swinging bolster t 3 rpe. Each of the four 
axles is driven by a series nose-susI)ended geared motor. 
These motors are wound for 760 volts and connected 
two in series. They are self-cooling. The continuous 
rating of each is 126 h.p., and the one-hour rating 
176 h.p. The maximum speed is 60 miles an hour. 

Each axle has onl^ one gear, similar in consfriiction 
to those on the locomotives. The tractive effojt is 
transmitted from the truck frame to the swinging 
bolster through articulated drawbars instead of the 
ordinary friction plates, which wear out quickly and 
impair the bolster’s lateral displacement. The n»tor 
control is the same as on the locomotives. Air and 
hand brakes and electric rheostatic braking are provided. 

The car is entirely of steel. It includes a third-class 
compartment writh central aisle and reversible seats, 
a luggage compartment and two drivers’ platforms. 
The total weight of the vehicle is about 62 tons and 
the number of seats is 48, besides which 32 standing 
passengers can be accommodated. 

Those three types of machines are sufficient to haul 
any kind of train either on mountmn or level lines, 
up to 60 miles per hour; but for higher speeds a special 
t^e of express locomotive had to be designed. • 

This problem is stUl under consideration in many 
countries, and could scarcely be said to have found an 
entirely satisfactory solution up to now. 

The trouble, which is more of a mechanical than of an 
electrical character, consists mainly in the transmission 
between motor and driving axle. In the case of ^an 
express locomotive, the ordinary gear transmission 
requires a high peripheral speed for the pinions, at 
which their lubrication becomes very difficult. This 
difficulty disappears in the gearless t^e of locomotive 
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where the motor armature is fixed directly on the 
driving axle; but then the. unsprung load increases to 
such a point as to tell severely on the track. To lighten 
this, the motors are often set in the cab and connected 
to the ^les by means of driving rods. But this 
construction generally results at high speed in abnormal 
vibrations of the machine and in stresses leading to 
breakage of rods, cranks and even of the engine frame. 

In order to avoJld these various difficulties, the Midi 
Company has kept,« for its high-speed locomotive, to 
the geared type, but with ^tirely suspended motors 
and quill drive. The pai^cular feature is the use of a 
conical gear which allows smaller pinions and a lower 
peripheral speed and, moreover, is easier to lubricate 
than a straight gear. 

Two locomotives previously built for use with single¬ 
phase traction were transformed according to this 
programme by the Soci6t6 des Constructions Hlectxiques 
de France. The general disposition of these machines 
is 4—6—4, that is, three driving axles independent of 
each other, and a 4-wheel bogie at each end. 

The driving wheels are 69 inches in diameter. The 
adhesive weight is 64 tons, ^d the total weight 
102 tons. The bogies are elastically centred and are 
practically identical with steam engine bogies. 

The equipment of each driving axle is composed of a 
pair of vertical motors placed inside the cab and fixed 
to the main frame. The two pinions drive a double¬ 
cone gear-wheel fixed on the middle of the quill, and 
this in turn acts on the driving wheels through an elastic 
transmission. • 

The motot shafts are suspended on ball bearings at 
their upper extremity. At the lower end, the whole 
gear is immersed j.n oil. A pump raises thb oil to a 
tank at the top of each motor, whence it fiows d^wn 
through ducts bored in the motor shaft. 

The sixi motors are wound for 600 volts and are 
connected three in series. They are 4-pole motors 
(2 active and 2 consequent poles) with commutating 
poles. The one-hour rating of each is 376 h.p., that 
^>^2 260 h.p. for the whole machine. These motors, 
of "very peculiar construction, have been designed 
and built at Li4ge, in the works of the Soci6te des 
Constructions Electriques de Belgique, another firm 
associated with the Constructions Electriques de France. 

The motor control is of the same type as in the former 
machines, and the maximum speed is 76 miles per hour. 
No electric br^ng has been provided for these machines, 
which are only for level lines. They are <fitted with 
the Westinghouse, automatic and straight air brakes. 

The current-collecting apparatus consists of three 
pantagraphs similar to those previously described, each 
of which can collect, without sparking, 800 amperes at 
the maximiJm speed. 

The machine has been tested up to a speed of 78 miles 
per hour, keeping perfectly steady on the track, without 
any nosing. This will perhaps be a surprise to those 
who believe that a locomotive' with a symmetrical 
wheel-base cannot run smoothly at very high speeds. 

It may be of interest, therefore, to look into the matter 
more closely and to ascertain the origin of this somewhat 
legendary belief. 

The abqye opinion was expressed by the Penn- 


sylvania Railway officials, at the conclusion of tests 
earned out in 1907. These tests included the following 
machines:— 

(1) Several steam locomotiv&,. either American or 

Atlantic type. 

(2) An electric locomotive with two driving axles 

rigidly connected to the frame and a 4-wheel 
leading truck (a disposition quite similar to 
that of an American type steam locomotive). 

(3) Several electric locomotives "Vith two 4-wheel 

trucks. 

In fact, the symmetrical engines were limited to this 
last type, which behaved fairly badly St express speeds. 
Whfist, however, this inferiority was too hastily 
attributed to symmetrical construction, its real cause,’' 
to my mind, was quite different; first, the lack of a rigid 
wheel-base owing to which a 2-truck machine has a 
tendency to sway at high speeds; second, the rigid 
fixing of the pivots on the truck frames through which 
the side blows are transmitted from the track directly 
to the main frame; third, a centre of gravity decidedly 
lower than that of the steam engines. 

The verdict thus delivered against S 5 nnmetrical 
engines cannot, therefore, be considered to be* final. 
Several engines—either electric or steam—^which show 
perfectly symmetrical wheel arrangements, and ride 
nevertheless without difficulty at a fairly good speed, 
have before now brought it under suspicion; and the 
author will venture to say that the Midi Company's 
express locomotive has given it the final blow. 

It will be noticed that this machine has been so 
designed as to avoid precisely the three defects which 
have just been pointed out. It has a rigid wheel-base 
13 feet long, which keeps it steady on the track. The 
trucks are elastically centred through side springs; and, 
owing to the raised motors, which are set inside the cab* 
the height of the centre of gravity is to that 

on a steam engine. 

This type has been adopted for a series of express 
machines to be built for level lines; but a new and more 
powerful machine of si mila r construction with four 
driving axles and a normal rating of 3 200 h.p. is already 
under consideration. It will pull on the level a 600-ton 
train at 60 miles an hour, or a 680-ton train at 70 miles. 

It may now be asked what results, either economical 
or technical, the Midi Company has already obtained 
or expects to obtain through electrification of its lines. 

Although electric traction is already in use on 140 
miles of our lines, it is still too early for us to give 
figures as to its cost, as only 37 miles are established 
under standard conditions, whilst several hundreds of 
nules are under construction. Nevertheless, we may 
say that in many ways electrification has so far proved 
profitable. 

Not only do drivers of electric locomotiyes get lower 
wages than steam, locomotive engineers, but also their 
daily run is 30 per cent longer, on account of less time 
being spent for engine-shed operations. 

As to the machines themselves, worked by several 
drivers they cover daily about 2*6 tim;^ the distance 
covered by a steam engine, which more than compensates 
for their higher price. 
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The cost of hydro-electric energy is naturally much less 


tha.n that of the coal it saves. 

Important economies are also realized on engine-shed 
and repair-shop expenses. Electric locomotives require 
much less labour for their maintenance than steam 
locomotives, a great many daily operations, such as 
coal and cinder handling, water pCmping, tube blowing, 
boiler washing, etc., being entirely eliminated, whereas 
repairs are greatly simphfied through the suppression 
of the boiler and oiuch mechanism. 

On the whole, and in spite of most of our electrification 
work having been done under very unfavourable price 
conditions, we have every reason to be confident that the 
operation will pibve profitable. 

A strong support to this belief is the rapid increase in 
"traffic and revenue on our electrified lines, consequent 
on faster and more frequent trains. As a matter of 
fact, the teclinical advantages of electric traction are 
still more certain than the economical ones. 

It allows, especially on mountain lines, a higher 
commercial speed. For instance, on our main line 
from Bayonne to Toulouse there is a grade of 1 in 
30, 7^ mil es long, which takes an express hauled by 
a steam locomotive 34 minutes to climb. The same 
train hauled by an electric machine gets to the top in 
13 minutes. 

On the Transpyrenean lines long grades of 4 per 
cent will be ascended by passenger trains at a speed of 
26 miles an hour, whereas it is doubtful whether steam 
engines could work any effective service on such a line. 

Even on level lines train schedules can be made quicker, 
on account of a more regular and uniform speed being 
maintained by the electric Idcomotive, and of the 
suppression of those stops which are necessary only 
for taking in water. On the Bordeaux-Hendaye line, 
where the maximum grade is 1 in 200, our fastest train, 
the Southern Express, actually covers the 92 miles 
■ from Bordeaux to Dax in 1 hour and 49 minutes. With 
an electric locomotive it will run at an average speed of 
65 imles, and gain about 26 nunutes on the present 
schedule. 

Trains can also be made more frequent without 
prohibitive cost. During the war, when the strictest 
economy, prevailed and the daily number of trains was 
reduced, on a great mafiy of our lines, to two in each 
direction, we could always maintain without extra 


expense 2our or five trains in each direction on the 
electrified lines. Our present programme is to establish 
around our mountain or seaside resorts a service of hght 
and frequent trains very similar to a suburban service 
and this can only be accomplished by electric fraction. 

It is perhaps needless to say that, from the traveller’s 
point of view, the suppression of smoke and cinders is 
also a great improvement. This is particularly the case 
with lines such as the Transp^eneam running through 
tunnels several nailes long. * 

Electric traction will ailso prevent the costly forest 
fires which are started too often by locomotive sparks 
in the forest properties*-along the railway. 

One of the greatest advantages, however, to be found 
in railway electrification as carried out in France is the 
construction of a dose network of electric transmission 
lines. In our country, extensive areas are mostly 
agricultural and only to a small extent industrial. In 
such districts the demand for electrical ener^ could 
scarcely be sufficient to justify the high expense involved 
in long transmission lines. On the other hand, a great 
many railway lines, on account of limited traffic, require 
only a sm all proportion of the current which the 
high-tension wires can carry, and this condition in 
general corresponds to cases where electrification could 
not be economical. In many cases the combination of 
these two unprofitable operations makes a profitable one, 
and the result will be not only to improve railway service 
considerably, bilt also to bring cheap electric current 
to every town and to a large number of small localities. 
While our 160 000-volt main transmission lines supply 
large centres such as Bordeaux and Toulouse-, the 60 000- 
volt wires that follow the railway ever3rwhere and feed 
step-dbwif transformers in substations spaced some 
16 Iniles apart will leave but little to do in order to 
build distribution systems covering the whole CQuntry. 

When this is done*on the 2 000 miles of,road that 
the Midi Company intends to electrify, also when»the 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean and Paris-Orleams com¬ 
panies have on their side electrified some 3 800 miles 
in accordance with a similar plan, and when the latter 
company has constructed the 300-mile 160 000-volt 
Ime from the Dordogne power plants to Paris, t|jen not 
only railway electrification, but also public and industrial 
electrification, will have made a decided advance in 
France. 


. Discussion AT the Joint Meetings of The Institution and the Societe des *Ing6nieurs 
Givils DE France (British Section), 22 November, 1923, and 10 January, 1924. 


(22 November, 1923.) 

Lieut.-Qplonel H. E. O’Brien: I feel that what has 
been done in France in regard to standardization should 
be an example to us in this country: at the present 
moment, the standardization of the voltage and the 
various appliances in connection with electric traction in 
this country is little more than the pious expression of a 
wish on the part of a group of individuals who formed 
a Committee some time ago. On the othe? hand, 
both the French Government and the French electrical 
industry appear to have grasped the problem boldly 
and to have come to a very definite decision as to 


what they are going to do in the way of standardizing 
the voltage and the system generally *for electric trac¬ 
tion all over the country. It is particularly, note¬ 
worthy that the Midi Railway, which had expended a 
very large sum on single-phase electrification, was, for 
the good of the country, ready to abandon the whole 
of that work and to fall in with the standardization 
which had been decided upon for the rest of the country. 
Although the electaification of main lines has a very 
definite though possibly limited scope in this cduntryj 
yet that scope has as yet been but very dimly appre¬ 
ciated by railway managements here. The Englishing 
is intensely conservative; he is very slow to take up 
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an3rHaing new. When Mr. Garbe. brought 5ut super- 
hea^g for locomotives and invited the locomotive 
engineers of this country to inspect what had been 
done in the way of coal and water economy by super¬ 
heating, ^nly two of our engineers responded to his 
invitation; the rest disregarded it, with the result 
that this country was one of the last to take up loco¬ 
motive superheating. ^The varying apparatus which 
has been used in substations in the shape of direct 
1 600-volt rotary converters and mercury-arc rectifiers 
will be of great interest when we can hear more about 
their actual performance, the mercury-arc rectifiers 
particularly. It is especially •interesting, from a rail¬ 
way point of view, to learn that it has been possible 
to deal with such varying traffic on such widely dif¬ 
ferent gradients with so few types of locomotives. 
Such a result can only have been attained by a great 
deal of work and co-operation between the manu¬ 
facturers and the users. It is also rather strildng, to 
railway people at any rate, to consider the features of 
these electric locomotives. The freight locomotive, 
which weighs 72 tons and has a one-hour rating of 
1 400 h.p., may be compared with a steam locomotive 
which would weigh 120 tons and would only have a 
rated continuous drawbar horse-power of about 1 200 
when in first-class condition and provided with picked 
fuel. Perhapsthemostinterestingpartof the paper, apart 
from the wealth of technical detail in it, is the state¬ 
ment at the end to the effect th?it the technical 
advantages of electric traction are still more certain 
than the economical ones. I hope thte author will, in 
the course of a very short time, be able to tell us that 
the economical advantages are even more certain 
tixan the technical ones, because there seems'* to be 
no uncertainty about the possibility of the solution of 
technical problems, whereas^ the economic problems 
are much more difficult. The people whom we en^- 
neftrs have to convince are the financiers. Therefore 
it is of great importance that actual figures should be 
brought forward showing what these economies are. 
T^e author, however, indicates very clearly that great 
economies will be effected in dealing with the loco- 
motivjp as a machine. It is probable that in a very short 
time we shall have no difficulty in showing that the 
electric locomotive as a tractor on the railway , is a 
very much more economical machine than any steam 
locomotive that can at present be built or is ever likely 
to be built. •The whole problem will resolve itself into 
a question of the cost at which the cuitent can be 
supplied to the locomotive. The author is in a slightly 
different position from engineers in this country in 
that he has water power at his disposal and the cost 
o:^ energy -mil tend to become very much less the more 
he uses, wnerez^s with us the cost of energy will not 
diminish in the same ratio. 

Mr. E. M;. IVIalek; The question resolves itself into 
one of economics. Technically I think that it is solved 
or is capable of solution. The French first of all deter- 
minSd to standardize and to scrap all lines hitherto in 
operation w^ch did not lend themselv^ to modifica-^ 
tion. They looked upon the distribution of energy 
from /every point, of view and did; not regard tiie 
electirification of railways as something aipart and 


needing the supply of electricity for this particular 
purpose in isolated portions of their territory. I am 
certain that there is no other way of dealing with tiie 
problem than by looking upoi?# it as a whole, the rail¬ 
ways being the biggest potential users of energy and 
their systems the most convenient route for general 
power distribution.* The Midi and other companies 
having laid down a programme which gives the French^ 
manufacturers a period of 10 years in which to look 
ahead, the latter have been able 40 organize produc¬ 
tion. This is very different from building special 
macliines in small numbers, as development costs are 
wiped out and much money is saved in other ways. 
Colonel O’Brien has pointed out tfie ^difficulty—also 
mentioned by the author—of proving the direct 
financial benefit derived from electrification. We have 
to consider the capital expenditure. French engineers 
are noted for being able to design structural steelwork 
with less weight of material and at a lower cost of 
manuf^ture than almost anyone else. If the author’s 
invitation is accepted, a tremendous impression will be 
created by the efficiency and cheapness of the over¬ 
head structures, whether for primary or for secondary 
distribution. I hope with Col. O’Brien that the author 
will give us, at a later date, some particularsoof the 
economic results obtained. 

Lieut.-Gol. F. A. C. Lei^h; On page 213 the 
method adopted to prevent inductive interference with 
the communication circuits in the case of the single¬ 
phase lines is very interesting, but I should like to 
know whether the present system costs less than that 
adopted on the Swiss railways. In view of the adop¬ 
tion of the overhead collector system by the Midi 
Company, why has the voltage of 1500 still been 
retained ? Presumably the pressure was decided upon 
because of the difficulties inherent to the third-rail 
system. The author mentions that 60 000-volt trans¬ 
mission wires are run on the same structures as the 
track overhead construction. It would be interesting 
to know whether there have been any difficulties with 
the communication circuits due to this, and what 
precautionary measures, if any, have been taken to 
avoid interference. On page 216 the author refers to 
the undulations in tiie voltage due to the use of the 
mercury-arc rectifiers. Have* these undulations any 
effect on the telegraphic and telephonic communica¬ 
tions ? On the same page also the author rather 
indicates that he prefers a short bond for the third- 
r^ system. On the old North-Western system our 
experience has been rather the reverse; we find that 
the long bond is more effective. On page 216 the 
author mentions that the auxiliary circuits on the 
locomotive are dependent upon one 1 60Q-volt motor 
only. If this is so, it would appear that, unless there 
sire other special arrangements, the locomotive would 
be out of action if anything happened to this motor. 
The deagn referred to on page 217 is unique, and it 
will be interesting to learn whether satisfactory results 
are obtained from that system after it has been in 
use for some time. I should like to kiiow whether 
the French engineers would have embarked upon the 
undrataking had not natural resources in the shape of 
water power been available. In North Wales there is 
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some water power, and certain inquiri^ have been 
made as to the power available there. Information 
hqg been obtained that under the proposed immediate 
development of this w?!.ter power something like 360 
million units a year could be produced. I should be 
glad if the author would state how many million units 
a year are available in Francd* from water-power 
'"resources. I presume we may take it that all the 
power referred to in the paper will not be used at 
the moment for <!5the railway only, but also for- 
the encouragement of industrial enterprise. Has the 
Midi Railway been granted powers to distribute elec¬ 
tricity for industrial purposes, like the power companies 
in this country, S.nd if so is it controlled as regards 
the prices that it may charge ? 

« Mr. T. Stevens : I have had four opportunities 
within the past six months of seeing parts of the work 
on the Midi Railway, and particularly of noticing the 
considerable progress made during that time. I greatly 
appreciate the action of French engineers in definitely 
Itmifing the voltage allowable on a third rail. In the 
" Final Report of the Electrification of Railways 
Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Transport ” 
the pressure is given as 1 600 volts and multiples of 
that voltage. We have, however, to go to the technical 
Press to find what the limit is. In the Tramway and 
Railway World my statement was quoted : "It seems 
extraordinary that the Committee agreed to a multiple 
of 1 600 volts on third rail without even wisely limit¬ 
ing the multiple.” An editorial comment on that 
read : " We consider where multiples of 1 600 volts were 
named in the Advisory Committee’s report that no 
member of that Committee had any intention that it 
should be located near the ground.” The present 
paper definitely states that 1 600 volts was chosen as 


being"*'the'’maximum voltage for France allowing the 
use of a third rail. I consider that that pressure is 
satisfactory so far as the safety of the public and of 
the workmen on the lines is concerned. The author 
states that a steel earth wire is provided for protection. 
We all include steel earth wires in our estimates, but I 
should lilce to ask the author if he has made any 



definite experiments or has any definite experience to 
prove that it really does give protection. The voltage- 
drop on the line,* with distances of between 8 and 20 
■milfts between substations, is given as 20 per cent. 
Does that figure*include the whole circuit? Calcula¬ 
tions that I have made on published figures of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, show, with 
an annual Saving of 20 per cent on tjie capital cost of 
electrification, that under normal conditions there is 


Table A. 


Through Passenger Trains {Omitting Local and Goods Trains).* • 


Ref. to sections in Fig. A 

A 

If 

B 

0 

D 

E 

P 

Route 

. e 

/Bordeaux- 

Dax-Pau 

Pau- 

Montr6jeau- 

Bourg-Mad’e- 

V’franche-Ilfe- 

\ Hendaye 

Montr6jeau 

Toulouse 

Villefranche 

Perpiggian 

jDistance in miles 

146 

62 

70 

66 

32 

1 

29 

No. of through pas- 

o 

Up Down 

Up Down 

Up Down 

Up Down 

Up Down 

Up Down 

senger trains per day 

9 9 

7 8 

4 6 

7 7 

6 6 

6 6 

Schedule speeds 
(including stops): 

up Down 

Up Down 

Up Down 

up Down 

Up Down 

Up Down 

Fastest trains, m.p.h. 

36 41 

42 40 

26 24 

40 36 

16 16 

15 14 

Slowest trains, m.p.h. 

18 18 

21 22 

17 18 

23 21 

13 J6 

’ 12 10 

No. of stops . 

9 to 16 1 

2 

7 or 8 

4 or 6 

6 

• 3 

Average run, miles .. 

16 to 9 

26 

10 or 9 

16 or 13 

6 

6 

•Electric traction put 







into service 

Not yet 

1924 

Part 1922 

1924 

1910 

Part 1913 

Contact conductor .. 

—. 

Overhead 

Overhead 

Overhead 

3rd rail 

Overhead 

System 


D.C. 

D.C. 

D.C. 

D.C. 

1 phase 16 ro 

Volts on conductor.,. 


1600 

1600 

1600 

860 

12 000 


* Tbese figures are merely an indication of the through trains shown in Bradshaw’s Continental Guide, but Fig. A and Table A fadlitate the 
location of places and show the through passenger part of the sarvices which are eleotrirolly operated. 
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an average loss of 12 per cent between sxfbstations 
and trains ; while the Norfolk and Western Railway- 
in America (single-phase at 11 000 volts) -with three- 
phase motors shows similar economy but has an 
average Igss of 1| per cent in the circuit. The 650- 
mile Milwaukee line buys waterpower at under 0*3d. 
per unit, and energy is cheaper than interest, etc., on 
more copper to reduce the average loss. The Norfolk 
and Western hauls'* coal ^9 miles and can sell at the top 
end of its gradient? every ton saved from its trans¬ 
port. Therefore it pays the sailway to put transformer 
substations 6 to 7 miles *apart and enough copper to 
bring down the average loss io 1|^ per cent. In a 
report widely circulated by its author the statement 
was made that if he were to use single-phase current 
in South Africa at 11 000 volts as is done on -the 
Norfolk and Western Railway, his substations would 
be 60 miles apart. The Norfolk and Western Railway 
is 29 miles long, and the substations if put at 60 miles 
apart would be over 10 miles beyond each end, which 
would be absurd. It is stated that the train lighting 
on the Midi Railway is supplied by a generator on the 
locomotive at 120 volts. We have a good deal of 
26-volt lighting for train service -with generator and 
accumulators on each carriage, and I have seen as 
high a pressure as 60 volts used for lighting. If the 
author provides batteries to light the trains when the 
locomo-fcive is not connected, it seems to me -that he 
must have a 60-cell battery in each carriage. The 
curves for -the Paulis-(a Railway show no regenera-tion 
below 42 kilome-tres per hour for passenger trains, 
and none below 22 kilome-tres per hour for goods -trains. 
The author banishes regeneration from the Midi Rail¬ 
way because the, complication is greater '^thaa the 
advan-tage, but in my opinion it all depends on'^-the 
nature^ of -the line. Regeneaation in actual regular 
service wcjrks splendidly, but in^ an emergency it hag 
proved worse -than useless. In one case a train in 
North America ran away and was -wrecked. The 
time limit available for that driver to get his regene¬ 
rative brake into action was 30 seconds, but this 
period had passed before he knew the emergency had 
arisen.^ The driver has to ascertain the field current 
and adjust it to -the speed of the train before he -throws 
in "the armature to let it regenerate. It is an operation 
which thro-ws a great strain upon the driver in an 
emi^gency, even if he realizes that the necessi-ty for 
action has arigen. When studying the paper I found 
it necessary to prepare a map (see Fig.' A) and I 
examined the frequency of train ser-vices and speeds 
(shown in Table A). These may prove useful to others. 

(10 January, 1924.) 

^r. J. sayers : The -first matter to which 1 should 
like to refer is -the ques-tion of induction on single- 
ph^e lines. When the directors of the Midland 
Railway entered into their experiment on the Lancaster, 
Morecajnbe and Heysham line, they did so in order to 
see what was necessary on a main-line electrification 
and what should be avoided. At tl^at -time -there -was 

no practicable direct-cunrent system at a pressure 
higher "than 600 volts, and it was therefore necessary 
to adopt single-phase traction at 6 600 volts. As a 


1 3 

matter of fact that line, which was opened in 1907, 
was^ the first single-phase high-tension line in -the 
Bri-tish Empire. The matters which were to be chiefly 
investigated were, first, the -trj^ng-out of single-phase 
apparatus; secondly, -the troubles which we expected 
to get from induction on communication circuits; 
and thirdly, the practicability of overhead collection at 
high speeds. The Midland Railway is pre-eminently^ 
a trunk telephone line; it carries what is called the 
“ backbone line " of the Post Offioe to Scotland. It 
was -yery clear, tlierefore, -that -they had to make quite 
certain of their ground before "they adopted any system 
of main-line electrification. The scheme for counter¬ 
acting induction used on -the M[idi BJailway was con¬ 
sidered some years ago by the Midland Railway and 
patented by me in 1909, but it was not adopted, 
because it seemed to me that to erect special wires 
carrying current to do nothing else but overcome -the 
inductive interference from the contact wire, was not 
a practical solution. I should imagine that the line 
upon which it has- been tried on -the Midi Railway is 
a single line. This is, of course, a comparatively 
simple^ proposition; but if it were attempted to erect 
these counter-inductive wires overhead on, say, four 
tracks passing through junctions, cross-overs, and so 
on, I think it would become a very complicated problem 
indeed. The next me-thod which I tried was quite 
successful, but, I am afraid, equally impracticable. 
The idea was to charge -the telephone -wires -with an 
E.M.F. 180“ out of phase witli the contact -wire to 
earth, and to charge the two wires -tlirough a con¬ 
denser, the other end of the transformer -winding being 
to earth. This was -the only me-thod -wi-th which we 
ever got silenpe in our very perfectly revolved telephone 
circuits. It is not very easy, however, to see how it 
could be applied to a large number of -trunk lines. 
For that reason we gradually came to the conclusion 
-tlrat -the inductive -trouble -wi-th main-line working was 
a very serious ma-tter indeed; and as higher pressures 
became practicable for direct-current work we formed 
-the opinion that direct current had -the advantage -that 
"the inductive -trouble was very much less. The same 
reason has clearly influenced the Stidi Railway, although 
we were quite unaware of it at the time. There is a 
very s-trildng similarity between the best means we 
have been able to design for tiie contact system grid 
-that of the Midi sj^tem. An overhead system is far 
and away the simplest method for main-line working. 
The chief trouble here, however, lies in the design of 
pull off ” insulators, whose object is to hold the -wire 
m the correct vertical plane for collection.' These 
insulators are the only source of trouble which we have 
experienced and I have therefore -tried gradually to 
eliminate pull-offs. On curves this is quite simple, 
because -the messenger wire is kept on one side and -the 
droppers keep -the wire to the curve of -the rails. On 
a tangent track we stagger the messenger wire across and 
-this means -that the droppers hold the -wire alternately 
on -the sides (see Fig. B). The rigidi-ty of -the contact 
-ware in a horizontal plane against storms and -wind is 
actually greater than where a pull-off is used a-t every 
gan-try. Fig, C sho-ws the results of tes-te with the old 
and new arrangements indicated in Fig. B. I should 
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like to know what the author has done in connection frequency surges. We put in an inductance leak to 
with avoiding joints in the contact wire. Joints are a draw off static charges. It may surprise ^ose who 
weakness in every way, and generally they involve have had no experience with a line of this kind to 


Old arrangement 


New arraiLgemeiit 


Catenary- 

insalator 


'Catenary 

wires 


FCatenary 

mres 



extra inertia in a vertical plane, which is the very 
worst thing possible in high-speed current collection. 
The author did not touch on the question of lightning 



Tension, in lb. 

Fig. C.—Relation between upward movement of contact 
wire and tension on a 30-chain curve. 

protection, but this is ratiier importanti: We have put 
in a set of Moscicki condensers to take charge of yery 
high-frequency surges, and a Giles valve for moderate- 


know that the static charge on a wire, say, 22 ft. above 
the ground is very high indeed in certain states of 
the weather. During ihe erection of the line we had 
nmnerous reports of men receiving shocks, although 
there was no connection with the power house. TThe 
last point to which I should like to refer is that of 
the power supply to a railway system. Evider^y the 
Midi Railway is going to have the great advantage of 
a combined railway and industrial generating station 
and network supply, at 60 periods. In this country 
there is at present a strong prejudice against 60-period 
large rotary converters. But as the Midi. Railway pro¬ 
poses to adopt mercury rectifiers I take it that these 
will replace fhe rotary converters. Whether 60 periods 
can be used for traction purposes and, therefore, whether 
the railway systems can be joined up to the general 
power supply—a very desirable thing in itself Jor 
economy’s sake—has not been settled. Possibly it 
would be better to pay the extira cost of current and 
either run frequency-changers from the general supply 
or allocate certain stations and power supply systems 
to traction, than to run the exixa risk of shut-downs 
on a big transport system. 

Mr. F. Lydall: In this country we have seen the 
electrification of railways develop admost entirely along 
the lines of urban and suburban work, and that has 
necessarily been mainly confined to a direct-current 
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multiple-unit system operating at a low vol^ge. The 
Midi R^way, on the other hand, has had a much 
more diverse and wider experience. It commenced 
with low-voltage direct current, and developed along 
the line§ of single-phase alternating' current. For 
locomotive work the single-phase system was first 
employed, followed by high-tension direct current. 
The account of t^s period is of great value to us in 
foreshadowing the points which may have to be con¬ 
sidered when we have to deal with main-line electri¬ 
fication. In one respect, however, the experience in 
Prance does not strictlj* apply to what may happen 
in this country. The Ministry of Transport has deter¬ 
mined the system bn which main-line electrification 
in this country is to develop, viz. direct current prin¬ 
cipally at 1 600 volts, with occasional exceptions.' We 
have also to consider, however, as an exporting country 
what advantages there may be in utilizing other 
systems under other conditions in other countries, 
and therefore the experience gained on the Midi 
Railway is of value as influencing our consideration 
of the possibility of single-phase traction on railways 
abroad which may be ecjuipped with machinery and 
apparatus manufactured in this country. The chief 
trouble with the single-phase system on the Midi 
Railway seems to have been inductive disturbance. 
A very full account of these troubles, of the tests made, 
and of the attempts to overcome them was published 
in the French technical Press {JLa Te'chnique Moderne, 
March and April, 1919). The author gives genera,! 
reasons why the ^ French Governmfent decided to 
standardize the direct-current system, and as our 
Ministry of Transport came to exactly the same 
decision we naturally uphold that dedsioif. T thinL- 
it should be recognized, however, that the single-jJhase 
systeip cannot be considered q^s having no place in 
railway electrification. As an example I may mention 
th^ electrification of the Virginia Railway in the 
United States. According to publi.shed accounts of 
this scheme the locomotives will have a maximum 
edacity of 20 000 h.p. For tliis output the electrical 
input will bo about 17 000 kW, and if the d.c. system 
were ^ployed with a distribution pressure of 3 000 volts 
the current taken by the locomotive would be about 
6 000 amperes. No doubt it is possible to collect this 
current from an overhead line by using a sufficient 
number of collectors, but the cost of providing and 
supporting overhead conductors of sufficient section to 
carry s,uch a large current would be very^high if not 
altogether prohibitive. The single-phase S37Stem with 
a ffistribution ^pressure of, say, 16 000 volts would 
avoid this .difficulty. A short time ago I was privileged 
to, inspect ^various parts of the Midi Railway system. 
One of the substations which I visited contained three 
single-armature rotary converters, the other two mercury 
rectifiers. The rotary converters were, of coiirse, 

1600-volt, 60-period machines, and the point which 
greatly impressed me was that practically no steps 
had been taten to guard against serious flash-overs 
notary armatures themselves, except the .pro¬ 
vision of high-speed circuit breakers. The brush gear i 
was as simple as on an industrial 260-volt motor. I 
understood that they relied entirely upon the high-' 


e speed breakers to prevent flash-overs. One or two 
1 flash-overs had occurred but these were due to short- 
i circuits on the overhead line immediately outside the 
J substation, so tliat the current must have been very 
r considerable and the conditions very severe. When 
fc such flash-overs occurred the machines had to be shut 
down and the commutators cleaned up, and this 
I probably took about 30 to 40 minutes. We should'' 
not, I think, be prepared to face this risk on lines in 
this country. Another thing that**! noticed was that 
I there was no guard of any kind round the rotary con- 

I verters. In place of lightmng arresters, flash sup¬ 

pressors of the Capart type were'used. I should be 
L glad if the author would say whether these are to^ 
protect the machine and apparatus in the substation 
from lightning troubles, or to prevent flashing-ov^ 
due to surging caused by short-circuits. The rectifier 
substation contained two rectifier sets and a great deal' 
of other apparatus. The rectifiers were the smallest 
pieces of apparatus in the substation and were remark¬ 
ably compact, I should be glad if the author would 
^ve some additional information about them, as there 
is a pneral feeling in this country that they are liable 
to give trouble from backfiring. In a recent article 
the efficiencies of these rectifiers were stated-* to be 
as follows: On overload 96 per cent and at quarter 
load 93-2 per cent. I do not think that these 
figures show any substantial improvement on a 
really up-to-date 1 600-volt 60-period rotary converter. 
The general design of the locomotive ,as regards 
toe method of mounting toe motors on the axles 
is not very special. The interior of toe locomotive 
struck me as being well arranged. There is a 
central aisle from end to end, on each side of which 
the control equipment is housed in compartments. 
The main motor-generator, which provides forced 
draught and auxiliary power for general purposes, is 
located in the centre of the aisle and is quite easv to' 
get past. The arrangement seems to me to be satis¬ 
factory, except that the back of the switchgear is not 
very accessible, and this may rather tend to increase 
the maintenance costs of the equipment as it stands. 

It is interesting to note that regenerative braking has 
been abandoned in favour of rheostatic braking, but I 
should like to £tsk whether ’’that does not involve a 
considerable increase in toe weight and volume of the 
resistances into which the return energy has to be 
passed, and also whether any arrangement is made for' 
forced draught on these resistances to prevent them 
from overheating. Can toe author give any figures of 
toe expected return of energy by regeneration ? I do 
not think that we should take this decision of the 
Midi Railway as implying any doubt as to^the value of 
regenerative braking under suitable dxcumstainces. 
There is, I believe, no idea of abandoning the S 3 rstem 
oh toe Chicago—Milwaukee Line, where it has been in 
use ever since operations started; and in toe latest 
locomotive being built by toe General Electric Company 
of America, for the 3 000-volt Mexican Raflway systeni, 
proviaon is made for regenerative braking. In regard 
to toe design of the experimental passenger locomotives, 
it is noteworthy that Sir Vincent Raven in his paper 
read last year before toe Institution of Mechanical 
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Engineers, suggested for the locomotive oscillations 
which take place a cause quite different from those 
mentioned by the present author. Sir Vincent sug¬ 
gested that tiiese oscillations took place in the United 
States and not elsewhere because the rail joints in 
that country are staggered alternately from side to 
side, and that this may at certairr speeds of the loco- 
■^otive set up sideways and vertical oscillations which 
will s 3 mchronize with the natural frequency of oscilla¬ 
tion of the locomotive. It is difficult, of course, apart 
from actual experience and very elaborate experi¬ 
ments, to say whether one cause rather than another 
is definitely more likely to give rise to the trouble, 
but it is certalnlj' worth while taking special note of 
the fact that both Sir Vincent Raven and the engineers 
<>f the Midi Railway took their courage in both hands 
and, in spite of the alarmist warnings of the engineers 
of the United States, built experimental locomotives 
which were symmetrical, and in both cases have found 
that their courage was fully justified and that no 
trouble was experienced. I should like to draw atten¬ 
tion to a long account of the working of the six experi¬ 
mental single-phase locomotives built by the Midi 
Railway, in the 14 December, 1918, issue of the Revue 
GinimU d'ElectHcitS. The conclusions drawn in this 
article from the practical and theoretical discussion 
are very briefly as follows: There are five sorts of 
oscillations in connecting-rod locomotives, and such 
locomotives must have all these different kinds of 
oscillations to a varying extent aa the speed increases. 
The concluding remark is, I tibink, illuminating: 
" Finally, geared locomotives are free from all these.” 
On the general question of the height of the centre of 
'gravity I am not satisfied that it is necessary to go 
to any elaborate and costly construction of the motors 
in order to secure a high centre of gravity of a loco¬ 
motive. A high centre of gravity is undoubtedly of 
practical utility, but it must be admitted that this 
height is dependent on the general construction of the 
locomotive rather than on the position of the motors 
in relation to the axles. Certainly not much is gained 
by merely lifting the motors above the centres of the 
axles; in the passenger locomotive built by Sir Vincent 
Raven, the centres of the motors were 21 inches above 
the centres of the drivingraxles, but this had the effect 
only of raising the centre of gravity. of the whole 
loconaotive 3 J inches, compared with what it would have 
been i£ the motors had been mounted level with the axles. 

Mr. H. N. Gresley: The author has rendered 
great service in bringing so prominently before us tire 
' far-sighted and wise policy of the French Government 
in allowing the railway companies to supplement their 
load by an industrial load, thereby improving then- 
load factor. ® In England the position is, of course, 
quite different. The railway companies who wish to 
electrify will have to get their ciurent from one of 
the power companies, or else have very great diffi¬ 
culty in maldng out a case—as we have seen on 
one of the lines which has recently started electrifica¬ 
tion. It would be interesting to know whether statu¬ 
tory areas of supply are allocated to various power 
supply companies in France. The electrification of 
railways is much more attractive in France ihan in 


England, 'because coal there is so much more expensive, 
and the Midi Railway uses water power. In this country 
a comparatively small zone is electrified—^in most 
cases where there is a very dense suburban traffic and 
the load factor is, in consequence, very poq^. There 
is a tremendous number of trains during the rush 
hours of the morning and the evening, and for the 
rest of the day there is a comparatively small traffic in 
cases where only the suburban passenger trains are 
worked electrically. On some of «the railways which 
have been electrified in that way a^procession of steam- 
drawn passenger and goods aad mineral trains may be 
seen going over the electrified lines. If the cost of 
current were reduced and if the electric lines were 
extended to 40 or 60 miles, it would be practicable to 
take off the steam locomotives and use to much better 
advantage the capital which has been spent in a 
third-rail or overhead equipment. This would result 
in a very much steadier foad and a much improved 
load factor. At present the power supply companies 
should be able to supply current more cheaply than a 
railway with only a suburban traffic at a poor load 
factor; but if the load factor were improved I suggest 
that a railway company should be able to have 
its own generating station and produce power more 
cheaply than a power company. A railway company 
with all its many and varied properties in the way of 
lands, lines, steamships and hotels, etc., would offer 
very much better security for debenture holders than 
a company which has only a power station. It could 
therefore raise money at a lower rate of interest 
than a power supply company could. Again, if a 
railway company had electrified the bulk of its main 
lines and Obtained its power from Sp power company, 
it w©uld practically be putting into the hands of that 
company for a period of f30 or 40 years—^they require 
long agreements—^the whole of the power for .operating 
that railway. The railway would have no voice* in 
the management, and would derive no‘benefits from 
the economies which might be produced, as its agree¬ 
ment would be at a fixed rate. I suggest that it 
might be possible for railways when electrified to make 
some co-operative arrangement with the power com¬ 
panies by which the railways themselves would have 
a direct interest in the power company. Possibly 
they might ^sist in financing the extra equipment 
required, in which case they would require to have a 
voice in the management and some representation on 
the directorate of the company. 

Mr. A. T. Dover ; In connection with tire sub¬ 
stations equipped with rectifiers and rotary converters, 
would the author give, if possible, the all-day effi¬ 
ciencies of these stations under similar loads, and also 
figures for the pressure regulation ? Also,® would he 
indicate what staff is required in the two classes of 
substations, and say whether periodic overhauls of 
the rectifiers are necessary? Do the ripples in the 
d.c. pressure cause any extra wear in the gears pr in 
tire motor bearings ? The author's opinion would be 
appreciated on the question of the practicability of 
making fully automatic the rectifier substations supply¬ 
ing branch lines having light traffic. Has this been 
tried out in practice, and are the results as favotirable 
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as those obtained with automatic rotary-converter 
substations ? At the top Of page 216 it is stated that 
the low-tension auxiliary service set on the passenger 
locomotive is rated at 72 kW. This is probably a 
misprint,•as 72 kW is rather excessive for a locomotive 
equipped vdth four 360-h.p. motors. In dealing with 
track bonding, the author mentions that a number of 
exper^ents have been carried out with different 
types of bonds, the type finally adopted being one 
which bonds the fifhplates to the rails, the bond being 
fixed by means of split pinS and through bolts. r.an 
the author give any fiCrther details of that S 3 rstem? 
The general practice in this cduntry is to fix the bonds 
by hydraulic pressure. In describing the motor-car 
for suburban, and branch-line services the author 
states: “ The tractive effort is transmitted from the 
truck frame to the swinging bolster through SJ^culated 
drawbars instead of the ordinary friction plates.” 
That seems to be a new method, and I should be glad 
if the author would describe it more fully. 

R« L. Morrison: At present in connection with 
the Midi Railway electrification scheme there are 
altogether five substations equipped with mercury- 
arc rectifiers, the total capacity amounting to about 
19 000 kW, representing 16 sets each of 1 200 kW. 
These have been installed, I believe, where the loads 
are the severest, i.e. where the inclines are greatest. 
They are designed to deal with pressures up to 
1 800 volts on the d.c. side. Rectifiers are specially 
suited to traction conditions, due to the fact that 
they are capable of handling extremely Leavy momentary 
overloads lind heavy short-circuit conditions. In fact, 
one is hardly conscious when near such^plant lhat 
short-mrcuits hat'e occurred, except for the 'Eripping 
out oi the circuit breakers. It will be noticed *from 
the lantern slide which I ^ald now exhi bit that for 
.long periods the overload capacity, is not great, but 
for short periods extremely heavy loads amounting'to 
several hundred per cent overload can be handled, 
and under some circumstances for as much as 2J minutes 
ai a time. It is the property of the rectifier in thi.c; 
respect that makes it so suitable for these particular 
conditions. The next slide shows a short-circuit curve 
taken on one of the Midi rectifiers. The normal current 
rating was 400 amperes and at the time the test was 
made the d.c. pressure was 1 800 volts. It will be 
noticed that before the circuit breaker cleared, tiie 
current rose*to 8 700 ampereS, dr 22 times the normal 
value. Sixty similar short-circuits were* applied for 
two days in succession, after which the C 5 dinder was 
opened up and found to. be in precisely the same con¬ 
dition as when sealed up prior to the iest. Mr. LydaJl 
has referred to the high-speed circuit breakers used in 
connection with some of the rotary Converters. Similg-r 
drcuit breakers are used in connection with the recti¬ 
fiers. As seen from the next slide, this breaker is of 
novel desi^, the object being to cause the arc to 
spread out right round the circuit breaker. Tins is 
obtained by providing a heavy magnetic blow-out 
field round the switch, and from the next slide the 
effect of this field on the path of the arc is clearly seeni 
The switch is designed to open in about 1/100 Second, 
and when the photograph was taken the short-circuit 


current amounted to 8 600 amperes. The next slide 
shows the same switch opening with 8 700 amperes--- 
in this case the arc has travelled a good deal further 
round tire switch. The total -resistance in the circuit 
at the tiine was 0*026 ohm, while the switch opened 
in 1/60 second. The next slide is a photograph of one 
of the Midi sets. It consists of two cylinders each 
rated for 600 kW, with a vacuum-pump set commoiT' 
to both. The vacuum-pump set has recently been to 
some extent simplified, especially for automatically 
operated equipments, and -toe vacuum gauge in such 
cases would be of the direct-reading type, in appear¬ 
ance simil^ to an ordinary voltmeter. The next 
slide gives the test figures of the Midf sets to which 
Mr. Lydall has already referred. The efiiciency curve 
includes aU losses. The power factor at J load is 
lower than what might be expected in the normal 
case and, in this instance, is due to the fact that a 
12-phase connection is utilized instead of a 6-phase, 
which results in a rather complicated set of windings. 
The inherent regulation of these particular sets, taken 
on the basis of a constant primary pressure, amounts 
to a trifle under 3 per cent. The next slide shows 
efl&ciency figures obtained on another high-tension 
traction rectifier designed for 1 200 volts (d.cA which 
has been running for some years at Ekeberg, near 
Christiania. The power factor is very high, dropping 
only to 90 per cent at J load, while the efSciency is 
also very Ifigh. Automatic control of rectifiers has 
been higlily developed and excellent results have been 
obtained with relatively few relays. The connections 
are simple and, in spite of what has been said by one 
speakCT relative to the unsatisfactory operation of 
rectifiers, it can now be definitely stated that the 
earlier troubles have been so far eliminated, by 
improved design and other conditions, that the recti¬ 
fier is now well on the road to being as reliable in 
operation as any other form of converter. 

Mr. C. E. Fairburn: I do not think the author 
gives the impression that the reg:eneration system has 
been abandoned because it was in any way inefldcient 
or because it did not work properly. Rheostatic 
braking is pireferred to regeneration, because the 
mercurj^-arc rectifier substations have been placed on 
severe grades. It is impossible to regenerate into a 
mercury-arc rectifier, and when regeneration is started 
the return current flows to the nearest rotary-converter 
substation. In consequence the distance between the 
locomotive and the rotary substation is often very 
great, -vrith the result that the consequent voltage on 
the line, is very high, and this affects all the apparatus. - 
The lantern slide shows a skeleton diagram giving 
the main coimections. The main motor armatures 
are connected two in series with a small buffer resistance 
across the line. The fields of the motors are separately 
excited from a variable-voltage generator on the field 
of which there are some reverse turns in series with 
the regenerated current. This helps to regulate the 
current-rushes. The actual control of the regenerative 
braking is by varying the shunt field ph the variable- 
voltage generator. The next slides sho'v^ thS relation 
between torque and armature current at a line pressure 
of 1.600 voltSi and also at varying voltages. An auto- 
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matic relay provided to prevent the armature current 
becoming more than 3*6 times the field current. The 
next slide shows the results of some tests taken l^t 
year. Actually the locomotives had been regenerating 
some months before that, and they have been regener¬ 
ating satisfactorily up to the present date. These 
tests were carried out on a gradient at Capvem between 
•“Toulouse and Tarbes. This gradient has a constant 
slope of 3-3 per cent for 11 km, and it will be seen 
that a considerableramount of energy was regenerated. 
There is no trouble with this system of regeneration. 
The switch is thrown over to “ regeneration ” and an 
ammeter is provided showing the field and armature 
currents side By Cide. The only rule which the driver 
has to obey is that the needle for the field current 
must, not pass that for the armature current. If it 
should do so, the automatic relay comes into operation. 
The driver operates the master controller exactly as 
if he were using it for driving the locomotive. 

Mr. G. W. Partridge: The author states that the 
system " is protected against pressure-rises by earthed 
reactance coils with iron cores, and against steep-front 
surges by Capart apparatus consisting of mica con¬ 
densers branched bebveen two inductive coils, one of 
which is shunted by a resistance.” I should be glad 
if he would describe this arrangement more fully. The 
paper states that the protection of d.c. machines is 
provided for by high-speed circuit breakers and an 
earthing device composed of a condenser shunted by a 
resistance, but I should like a little further information 
on this point. Does the term ” high-speed ” mean 
that the actual circuit is opened quickly at the moment 
the circuit breaker commences to start, or does it 
mean that a circuit is opened instantaneously when 
any disturbance occurs ? I entirely agree with Mr. 
Lydall that in the supply to. a railway, if these circuit 
breakers are set to open immediately there is any 
trouble on the system, various sections of the railway 
are liable to be shut down. Shock upon shock is 
thrown upon our station supplying suburban railway 
systems, and if the main circuit breakers opened every 
time there was a short-circuit, it is certain tiiat the 
supply would be badly affected. I can conceive diffi¬ 
culties in the way of giving a commercial supply in 
certain districts where there might be rather heavy 
pulls on the railway, which would, I imagine, upset 
the regulation or cause drops in pressure on the com¬ 
mercial supply; whereas pressure-drops in moderation 
would have very little effect on the working of the 
railway. Has the author considered an apparatus for 
^ limiting the maximum demand in certain districts ? 
If the charge made to the Mdi Railway for current is 
on the piindjgle of so much per kW of maximum demand 
with an additional charge per unit, the lower the maxi¬ 
mum demand can be kept the better. I believe that 
this S 3 rstem has been tried in America with some suc¬ 
cess. Mr. Gresley seems to think that the supply 
company’s tariffs are too high to-day. My experience 
is that most supply companies to-day are charg^ig 
the public almost pre-war rates. In the case of rail¬ 
ways, everybody will appreciate what it costs to travd 
and to send goods by rail at the pr^ent time compared 
with pre-war days. I can conceive that under certain 


conditions it might be to the advantage of a railway 
company to own the power station, but Mr. Gresley 
overlooks the fact that railway companies have no 
powers to sell electricity to the public, and so long 
as the supply companies have powers to sell /?lectricity 
for its various uses, and so long as from year to year 
these various uses are multiplied, there may come a 
time (not far distant) when thp supply companies will 
be sA llin g electricity to certain users under special 
conditions at lower rates than thbse charged to the 
railway companies. I therefore fail to see how a rail¬ 
way company can generate 'electricity more cheaply 
than a large supply undertaking with various users of 
its supply. I can assure Mr. Gresley that in malcmg 
a contract with any supply company there is very 
often a clause to the effect that the railway company 
should have the benefit of any improvement in the 
art so long as the company agrees to pay reasonable 
interest on the capital expended. Then, again, I 
think that it would be quite a reasonable condition in 
a contract if the charges were revised every 10 years, 
so that the railway company would not be left in the 
hnnHs of any one supply company over a long period 
without power to modify the rates of charge if circum¬ 
stances justified revision. The railway companies may, I 
think, safely leave the supply of electricity in the hands 
of those who have spent their lifetime in the industry. 

Sir J. A. F. Aspinall {communicated) : It is grati¬ 
fying to find that the French Commission came to the 
conclusion that their traction system should be direct 
current at 1 60Cr volts, as this is«the same as that 
recommended by the Electric Railway Advisory Com¬ 
mittee in this country. It is also interesting to know 
that some^of the French companies* wish to keep to 
the Cse of the third rail although tliey will use 1 500 
volts. The nearest present approach to this in this 
country is on the Manchester and Holcombe Brook 
line of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway, 
where 1 200 volts is carried on a side contact rail with 
great success and security. The author's praise of the 
mercury rectifier is very encouraging. The breaking j^f 
axles is being wisely overcome by bolting the gears to 
the driving wheels. Locomotive engineers have, long 
been familiar with the fact that any stiffening of the 
axle at any one point due to anything being bolted 
round it may cause fractures, and more especially 
when a key way is added. Uniformity of flexibility 
throughout the axle is a safeguard. Ana I right in 
assuming tlfkt the author would accept regenerative 
braking on those railways where there are long inclines ? 
I am in complete agreement with the author’s remarks 
in regard to locomotive construction. The introduc¬ 
tion of reciprocating movement by the use ^f outside 
rods is most undesirable. As in the first place we have 
the rotary motion of the motors, to convert this in to the 
reciprocating motion of the rods, and then reconvert 
it into the rotary motion of the wheels, has always 
appeared to me to be a mechanical abomination. 
There are other and more attractive designs, and when 
this great French electrification of railways is more 
advanced we shall see these preliminary difficulties 
swept away very rapidly on account of the large field 
for experimental work. For instance, the loconaotives 
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with twin vertical motors to which the author, refers, 
have some very good points, and had this method of 
driving been applied to engines specially designed for 
it, the details would have worked out in a more 
advantag^us way. The author also recognizes the 
advantage of a high centre of gravity. In conclusion, 
I quite agree with his view that the generally-held 
opinion that the S3nhmetrical wheel-base makes for 
unsteady runnmg is a fallacy. 

Mr. J. I>alziel i^ommunicated) : It may be remem¬ 
bered that the late i^dland Railway in its Heysham— 
Morecambe-Lancaster installation was the first to put 
single-phase traction into operation in this country. 
Various officers of the Midi Railway, in fact, visited 
that installation whilst their own scheme was under 
consideration. The adoption of a single-phase system 
by both railways was dictated by the same considera¬ 
tions, viz. that for main-line work the overhead col¬ 
lector system promised the best results and appeared 
to be the most feasible, and, as things were then, the 
single-phase system was the only practically applied 
system with which an overhead line could be used 
for heavy traction. As high-voltage direct-current 
systems working ofE an overhead wire are how avail¬ 
able, and as the arguments against single-phase current, 
of intensified induction effects oh weak-current lines 
and heutralization of the advantage of substation 
simplicity when 60-period supply is used, apply equally 
in this country as in France, one has to agree that 
there is no longer any substantial vogue for the single¬ 
phase system in this country, even tiiough one must 
still cohtend that it has certain advsmtages in heavy 
traction which are of some importance, and that with 
modern development of its apparatus there i3 no**reason 
why it should not attain a standard of reliability® and 
of lovr cost of maintenance* nearly. equal to that of 
direct-current apparatus. It is stated in the paper 
that certain companies wish to adhere to the use of 
the third rail and use 1 600 volts thereon; there is a 
similar sentiment among some engineers in this country, 
and it would be of interest if the author would give 
the reasons which dictated his own disagreement from 
this gblicy and his adoption of overhead collection. 
In the meantime the third-rail s^tem is practically 
standard m this country for urban and suburban work, 
chiefly due to tite necessity for connecting up, and 
inter-running, with existing, third-rail installations. It 
is still a matter of controversy whether it should be 
extended to main-line work or the overhead system 
preferred. The latter is the practice in nearly every 
country and railway that has instituted main-line 
electrification, 2ind, speaking for. myself, it would seem 
tq be ihe obvious course, for while an overhead 
contact line can be applied without break of continuity 
throughout all lines and sidings, the third-rail system 
is subject to interruptions where it must be reinforced 
by lengths of overhead collection. Gapis must always 
occur in the third rail at points, crossings, etc. Multiple- 
unit pa^enger trains can bridge these or coast over 
■^em, but locomotives certainly can neither bridge 
them nor always coast over them, especially in freight 
service, where they occur, almost of necessity, at the 
very: poiiits where a shunting locornotiye wiB hhye to 


do most of its starting and stopping. It would seem 
ths-t the question resolves itself into this : If an over¬ 
head conductor can do all the work, and the third rail 
cannot and requires overhead ^assistance—with some 
complications—at intervals, why use the third rail at 
all ? It- may be that these considerations, with per¬ 
haps others, carried weight -with the author. On 
page 214 the use of S 3 mchronous condensers of 
60 000 kVA total capacity is mentioned. If the purpose 
of these is to correct power factor, as presumably it 
must be, it would be interesting to know whence comes 
the very low power factor ..which is implied by the 
use of these machines and their very high capacity. 
Presumably it is the industrial loadawhich gives rise 
to their necessity, as one would hardly expect a purely 
traction load fed through rotary converters and mer¬ 
cury rectifiers (which axe not comparably much lower 
in power factor) to need such correction. - Another 
question that might be asked in this connection is 
why movmg machines were used in preference to 
static condensers ? The answer may be that the 
latter were not developed to the point of practical 
efficiency at the time the author had to make his 
decisions. The author's testimonial on pages 214 and 
216 to the satisfactory operation of his 16p0-volt 
60-period converters and of his 1600-VDlt mercury 
rectifiers is particularly valuable if, as one believes to 
be the case, this voltage is so far the highest in 
practical use on both t 3 q>es of apparatus. One is given 
to understand that mercury-rectifier apparatus of, still 
higher d.c. voltage is in course of installation. With 
regard to sectionalizing (referred to on page 215) it 
would be interesting to know what length of section 
is cut out automatically when a breakdown occurs. 
It is also not quite clear whether tins cutting out is 
done on the high-tension line or the contact line. If 
the former, one would also like to know into what 
length of section the contact line is divided, and whether 
the sections are automatically isolated. On page 216, 
in the description of the first two types of engine, it 
is mentioned that the couplings and buffers are fixed 
to the track frames and not to the locomotive body 
proper, as is more usual, the object being to avoid 
the transmission of tractive effort by the centre pins. 
It would appear that the* author’s method would 
exercise some restriction on the free radial play of the 
bogies in passing round curves. Has any such effect 
been observed ? Regardmg the author’s remarks as 
to regenerative braking, I should like to ask to what 
extent the comparatively very small value of the 
regenerative current on the Midi Railway has influenced 
the decision arrived at. Tjhere is no question that 
unless the value of the regenerated current is sub¬ 
stantial, ike additional control gear and additional 
coniplication introduced will restrict its use to those 
cases where gradients are very heavy and the value of 
the current is unusually high. It is clear from the 
author’s remarks that the saving in brake-shoe and 
track wear and tear claimed for regenerative braking 
is being obtained on his very heavily graded line by 
the simpler method of rheostatic braking. The autiior’s 
eicpress locomotive and his exposition of the charac¬ 
teristics governang i the design of such locomotives are 
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of special interest. One is glad to note that he objects 
to rod locomotives, on the grounds that they give rise 
to " stresses leading to breakage of rods, cranks and 
even of the engine fraijjae ” and, the expressed opinions 
of certain of our leading technical journals notwith¬ 
standing, it will be agreed that in these remarks the 
author expresses the general consensus of opinion with 
regard to such locomotives. He does not, of course, 
suggest that there is no rod locomotive giving modified 
satisfaction, but only lhat it is a species which is 
d 3 dng of its own infirmities and had better never been 
invented. The author’s vertical motor is a new 
departure which has the advantages, at least, of helping 
to raise the centre of gravity and of putting the com¬ 
mutators and brush gear into the cleanest and most 
accessible position available. I doubt whether -the 
author's bevel gear can have any advantages over, or 
even be equal to, straight spur gear as regards either 
efficiency or maintenance, and it is generally accepted 
that bevel gear requires greater accuracy in alignment 
and setting than straight gear. The author’s views as 
to the satisfactory operation of S3mimetrical wheel¬ 
base locomotives are rather opposed to those held by 


traction'^engineers generaUy with reference not only 
to electric but also to steam locomotives it is 
generally considered that for trailing purposes a 
centrally mounted bogie is not so suitable as a single¬ 
axle or two-axle truck pivoted forward of ^ts centre. 
Though the riding qualities may be sufficiently satis¬ 
factory both ways, it is certainly the case -that some 
engines with a leading bog^ and a trailing axle 
pivoted as mentioned above ride much better with the 
bogie than with the bogie^'trailing. Of course 

the inferiority may arise .more frpm the fact that the 
single-axle truck is a bad leader than from the fact 
that the bogie is a bad trailer, but it is at the rear end 
that it shows the most. The author’s locomotive will 
certainly be one of the most interesting so far put on 
rails, and if its riding proves his contentions it will 
not only mark a step forward in electric locomotive 
design but relieve a certain amount of anxiety on the 
part of electric locomotive designers on the subject of 
wheel-base S 3 mimetry. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion wiU be found 
on page 230.] 


North-Eastern Centre, at Newcastle, 26 November, 1923. 


Mr. H. W. Green : It is unnecessary to go outside 
our own country (or, in fact, outside our own locality) 
to learn of the reliability and successful results obtained 
with electric traction. The few lines on which this 
system has been adopted in this country have proved 
such a success that one is apt to wonder why further 
electrification is not taking place more rapidly. Every 
railwayman is proud of the steam locomotives now 
in service and of their performances, but they compare 
very unfavourably with electric locomotives. A number 
of economies which are effected by the adoption of 
electric traction are enumerated by the author, and 
these cannot be too often repeated. There are others 
not mentioned which are worth adding. Turntables 
would be unnecessary, due to the locomotives being 
arranged for driving from either end. The number 
of locomotives required would be reduced owing to 
the longer time they cou^ be kept in service. Trains 
could be double-hesided and still have a crew on only 
one engine. It would be interesting to know what 
savings the Midi Railway have effected in this respect 
and what they anticipate on the complete scheme. 
The limit to the size of locomotives has almost been 
reached and it would seem that if heavier trains and 
the existing or higher speeds are to be maintained, 
then the only solution is electric traction, in which 
the motive power is accommodated in considerably less 
space and is reduced in weight. This point was very 
clearly illustrated in a paper by Sir Vincent Raven 
a short while ago. The present tendency appears to 
be to consider electric traction for lines over which 
there is an assured traffic, but the fact that electrifica¬ 
tion invariably results in increase4 traffic should not 
be overlooked. This applies more to the suburbap, 
lines, and it would be well to bear, this in mind in 
connection with lines over which there is hot a large 


traffic. A better and more frequent service would 
undoubtedly lead to the opening up of many suburban 
areas and reduce the overcrowding in many of our 

towns. " • . . 

Mr. F. H. WilUams : In considering electric traction 
in a general way it has been fairly common to consider 
Continental practice as essentially based on the use 
of aOJ. motors for transmitting the power to the driving 
wheels, and British practice as favouring the use of 
d.c. motors. This generalization has led to the im¬ 
pression that engineers in this country were not prepared 
to consider the possibilities of a.c. traction motors; 
but this is quite erroneous, and in considering any 
new schemes it is usual for both possibilities to be 
carefully explored and the decision to be arrived at 
purely on merit. On page 214 the autlior mentions 
that locomotives are to be fitted with gear for collecting 
current from a third rail as well as from an overhead 
conductor. It would be interesting to have some 
information on this matter, and also to learn what 
type of third rail has been standardized* and whether 
any special'Steps are being taken to prevent accidental 
contact, both with the third rail and with the collector 
shoes. It is by no means easy to design a third rail 
which will give reasonable safety vdien used with 
1500 volts. With regard to the cam-shaft control, 
how does this compare with the ordinary contactor 
control, and is any extra difficulty experienced in 
starting heavy trains on gradients when the rails are 
greasy, i.e. does the cam control return to the starting 
position as quickly as the ordinary contactor control? 
In regard to bonding, were the troubles referred to in 
the paper due to mechanical failure or to bad electrical 
contacts ? I do not think the form of bond described 
is much used in this country,, a ribbon type or stranded 
bond fitted under the fishplate being usually adopted. 
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I have seen a ribbon bond which had been submitted 
artificially to over a million vibrations and was still 
practically as good as when the test was started. If 
the troubles experienced were due to poor electrical 
conductivity, I should like to know what they were 
and how they were discovered. Has the author found 
any satisfactory method of measuring the conductivity 
of bonds, using the current flowing in the rails ? So 
far as I am aware, there is no satisfactory method 
of doing this, and tl» only way of making a satisfactory 
bond test in situ is tp use a special form of " Ducter.” 
Measurements made with this equipment are very 
satisfactory and reliable but.# unfortunately, require 
the rail to be made “ dead.” Badly bonded joints 
can readily be detected in frosty weather by an examina¬ 
tion of the joints directly after a train has passed, 
as the frost or snow will have been melted round the 
joint. 

Mr. R. J. H. Beaty: The greatest novelty mentioned 
in the paper is the rotary converter to work on a 60-cycle 
supply and give 1 500-volt direct current, but it is 
not described in detail, and the fact that it has a radial 
commutator is not even mentioned. What is the 
peripheral speed of this commutator ? This is r eally 
a reversion to d.c. turbo-generator practice, which 
was thought to be extinct. Perhaps the day is not 
far distant when we shall completely enclose these 
machines, fill the case with compressed air, try to run 
at a higher voltage per commutator bar, and so reduce 
the peripheral speed. These abnormal types would 
not be necessary were it not that absurdly high fre¬ 
quencies have been standardized in most countries. 
We are told that a voltage of 1 500 has been chossen 
to allow the third-rail system to be used, Sut is this 
system necessary or desirable ? It may be all light 
for tujse or overhead railways* where there are no level 
crossings and few junctions, so* that the rail can be 
fairly continuous, but on most ordinary railways there 
are numerous private crossings leading to fields, each 
of which crossings necessitates a break in the third 
rail. Would not this be rather distressing at 90 miles 
an hour ? A drop of 20 per cent in the line voltage 
under jiormal service is not a testimonial to the wisdom 
of standardizing tliat pressure at .1500 volts, if the 
high-speed breaker can be relied upon. It is rather 
disappointing to hear that regenerative braking has 
been abandoned, as one would expect that a considerable 
•amount of power would be regenerated on the I in 
26 and 1 in 30 gradients mentioned in the paper. The 
first two types of locorhotives are fitted with motors 
of the wheelbarrow type, a survival of the unfit. In 
these the driviilg force is vertical as in some of the 
pipneer st^am locomotives, but this method was dis¬ 
carded by Stephenson over 90 years ago owing to 
the whole engine being rocked on its springs. In this 
type of motor, however, the rocking is reduced by 
having half the weight unsprung, a state of affairs 
which can hardly be accepted as the final solution. 
The 4-6-4 express locomotive is one of the most inter¬ 
esting machines mentioned in the paper, and its evolution 
is a step in a direction in which progress has been all 
too slow. The author’s remarks on nosing will take 
a permanent place in the history of electric railways. 
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The 4-8-4 locomotive is said to be capable* of pulling 
a 600-ton train, presumably as a test load only. Far 
too many passenger trains have been broken in two 
in recent years, and, so far as thjg country is concerned, 
300 tons should be the limit for any passenger train. 
I think that if we had an electric locomotive capable 
of taking a 300-ton •ferain up a 1 in 100 gradient con¬ 
tinuously at 60 miles an hour our booked speeds could 
be considerably improved. At the present time we 
have to compete only witlr the inefiicient steam loco¬ 
motive, the power of which, as is well known, is 
limited by the size of boiler that can be built within 
the loading gauge; but the future may bring forth 
an internal-combustion locomotive «freb from this 
limitation and capable of giving a constant pull over 
a fairly wide range of speed. I think it is desirable 
that British engineers should study the conditions 
which exist on their own lines and deal with them in 
their own way without being unduly influenced by 
foreign practice or limited by standards prematurely 
fixed. 

Mr. H. R. J. Dunthome {communicated) : The 
outstanding feature of the paper is the magnitude 
of the undertaking described therein, and one would 
have liked to have asked the author for some informa¬ 
tion as to the estimated cost of the work divided over 
permanent way, rolling stock, power stations, sub¬ 
stations and distribution. It would be interesting 
to know how the system adopted compares with straight 
single phase using e.h.t. distribution with step-down 
transformers on the locomotives, and series motors, 
in respect of first cost, ruiming costs and overall 
efficiency; and also how the work is being financed, 
i.e. out of revenue, by increase in capital or by State 
aid. It is not without interest to note that France 
is at present in a position to carry out works of this 
magnitude. Attention has been drawn in the discussion 
to the type of overhead construction adopted and to 
the restrictions imposed in this country. There appear 
to be two methods which may be adopted in dealing 
with safety measures for a comparatively new and 
rapidly expanding industry : (1) To make the minimum 
or no regulations at the outset, and to make or add 
regulations as accidents or other causes point to their 
necessity. This, to some extant, was the way in which 
the Factory Acts were built up; and a heavy toll of 
life and limb was taken before the present, by no means 
perfect, rules and regulations were evolved. (2) The 
second method is to make stringent regulations at 
the outset, providing protection from every probable 
or, one might almost say, possible form of danger 
connected with the business, and to relax or modify 
these in the light of experience and, in the case of electric 
power distribution, improvement in the reliability of 
switching and other safety appliances. While it may 
be argued that this method imposes an unduly heavy 
burden bn an infant industry, it certainly prevents 
tiie growth of vested interests in unsatisfactory and 
even dangerous methods, which are frequently most 
difficult and, generally, very costly to deal with. One 
finds an excellent object lesson in the lighting of 
passenger trains, where gas lighting is still retained. 
The decision as to whether the first pr second method 
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shall be adopted appears largely to depend on the 
value placed on human life. Finally, it may be pertinent 
to remark that even in America it has been found 
necessary to adopt thg slogan “Safety First,” 

. Mr. W. D. Horsley [communicated ): A very striking 
feature in connection with the paper is the great 
rapidity, extent and thoroughness of the recent develop- 
' ments of the Midi Railway. No comparison should 
be drawn with progress in this country. In France, 
and particularly qu the Midi Railway, the conditions 
obtaining demand electrification. Coal costs probably 
four times as much as in England, and with the large 
amount of water power available an alternative to 
electric tractiois can hardly be considered. Other 
advantages such as higher average speeds, due to 
the overload capacity of the electric locomotive, and 
increased capacity of a given line for the same number 
of tracks, are common to all electrification schemes. 
It is of very great importance to hear of the adverse 
experience with regeneration on the Mdi Railway. 
In view of the fact that this has always been, claimed ' 
as one of the advantages of the electric locomotive, 
it would be of great value if the autlipr would amplify 
his remarks concerning this point. What actual saving 
of energy has been obtained and what are the difficulties 
experienced ? The author states that “ the present 
programme is to establish around our mountain or 
seaside resorts a service of light and frequent trains.” 
In the case of the former, at least, will not regeneration 
effect a large saving and compensate for any slight 
complication ? "With a regular and frequent service 
of trains in a hilly district it would perhaps be possible, 
with the line sections tied, to dispense with rotary 
machinery in the substations while still retaining 
regenerative braking. No interchange of energy would 
take place through the substations, but only through 
the line, the effect being simply to take less current from 
the supply. With regard to the mercury-arc rectifiers 
mstalled, it is not clear whether there are 12 phases 
or whether two 6-phase rectifiers are fed from a single 
transformer. The ripple in the d.c. voltage must be 
slight and, as stated in the paper, would not be likely 
to affect the operation of the motors; but it would 
be of interest to know whether any trouble has been 
experienced from this ca^ase through interference with 
telephone lines. The Midi Railway has undoubtedly 
had a unique experience with electrification schemes 
and it would ^be of great value if the author would 
give some further comparisons of the single-phase 
^d d.c. systems, particularly with regard to first 
cost, maintenance and overall efficiency. 


Mr. A*. Sachellery [in tepiy) ; There is no doubt 
that cheap electrical energy produced from water power 
is a very important factor in the development of railway 
electrification in France. Up to now, only suburban 
sections have been supplied with current generated by 
steam. The Paris-Orleans Gompany^ however, proposes 
to use for its Paris—Vierzon line electrical energy obtained 
from the combustion of fuel and also from hydro-electric 
plants. All the powder to be produced in the Midi 
Company's power stations will not be used for the 
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railway, at any rate at first, and tlie company intends 
to sell its surplus electrical energy. This can be done 
only by permission of the Government. As I have 
mentioned, our experience both with 60-cycle rotary 
converters and with mercury-arc rectifiers ^has been 
qtiite successful. Practically no flashing-over occurs 
in our substations equipped with rotary converters. 
These machines include a cylindrical commutator but 
not, as Mr. Beaty believes, a radial commutator. We are 
to have, in a number of substations, English Electric 
rotary converters "with radial commutators, but they 
are not yet in service. 

Concerning the reasons why overhead collection has 
been chosen rather than, third rail, tliere is not much 
to add to Mr. Dalziel’s views on the subject. I may say, 
however, that we have a great many level crossings 
and, moreover, that on an existing railway it is often 
difficult—^and would have been so in our case—^to 
design a 1 600-volt third rail so as to leave the necessary 
clearance from permanent obstacles along the track and 
also from the rolling stock. 

The synchronous condensers provided in the trans¬ 
former substations not only are intended to improve 
the power factor, which is lowered by the industrial 
load, but are also necessary for the regulation of the 
voltage at the extremity of such long lines as ours. 
They can accordingly supply either leading or lagging 
wattless current. 

The voltage-drop of 20 per cent is calculated from 
the substations. This is, however, not an average figure 
but a maximumrone corresponding to a full-load train 
half-way between two substations. It is not, therefore, 
to be compared with tlie average loss of power calculated 
on other Electrified systems. 

A'atomatic switches to cut out a defective section are 
provided on the high-tension line as well as Qn the 
traction line. They are located in the substations. We 
have experienced no difficulties with the communication 
circuits due to interference from the 60 000-volt wires 
(which are fixed on tile same supports as the contact 
Une) except in the case of a short-circuit, wliich produces 
an inductive shock. The only precaution taken *to 
prevent induction from our high-tension transpojrt lines 
is tile periodical transposition of the three-phase wires 
on their supports. 

Voltage fluctuations in the direct-current wires, due 
to the use of mercury-arc rectifiers, give.in tlie telephone 
a low musical note which does not prevent hearing. 
We prefer ^ort track bonds to long ones because they 
are cheaper and less liable to be stolen. The difficulty 
was to find a t 3 rpe of short bond which would not be 
very quickly broken by the motion df the rail ends. 
The system which I have described seems to ansiyer 
this purpose. 

We have experienced no difficulty as regards restric¬ 
tion of free radial play of the bogies of our two-truck 
machines due to tiie couplings being fixed to the truck 
frames. On the contrary, in order to run such machines 
at a speed of 60 miles per hour, experience has led us 
tQ: add to this restriction by putting in lat^l buffers 
between the two trucks, where there was originally 
only a central coupling. 

We have only one motor-generator set to feed the 
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auxiliary circuits on our locomotives. To have two such 
sets would certainly be safer, but also more expensive. 
My observation, however, did not allude to this, but to 
the fact that to drive the various auxiliary apparatus 
by speciaA 1 600-volt motors instead of by low-tension 
motors would be a mistake, small 1 600-volt motors 
being very hable to get out of order. It is, in fact, 
because this mol^pr-geijerator has to supply all the 
auxiliary motors on the locomotive, including the air- 
compressor, and als& to excite tlie traction motors when 
regenerating and to provide tlie lighting of the train in 
some cases, that it has to be capable of an output of 
72 kW. The 600-ton load on A^hich we based the study 
of the 4-8-4 locomotive is not, as Mr. Beaty thinks; a 
test load, but a practical load which has already been 
attained quite frequently by our steam-driven express 
trains. 

In reply to Sir James Aspinall’s question concerning 
regenerative braking, we think that electric braking is 
necessary on lines where there are steep gradients; 
but we prefer rheostatic braking to regeneration because 
it is more easily managed by the driver on account of 
the voltage factor being eliminated. 


Current supplied from the locomotive will only be 
used for carriage lighting on branch lines, and in such 
cases no batteries will be provided. On the main lines, 
the current for lighting the carriages is supplied at 
25 volts from a dynamo on each coach, and the lighting 
couplings on the locomotive will not be used. 

With reference toT the table in Mr. Stevens's com¬ 
munication, only passenger trains are referred to, local*' 
and freight trains being omitted. The speeds tabulated 
are scheduled speeds and include intermediate stops, 
wliilst the details regarding the number of stops do 
not refer to the fastest trains. For instance, on the 
Bordeaux-Hendaye line, the Southern Express and the 
Pyrenees-Cote d’Argent Express hav^ only one inter¬ 
mediate stop on the 92-mile trip from Bordeaux to Dax, 
and only 6 in all. The scheduled speed of the former 
is 41 miles per hour on the down journey and 40 miles 
per hour up, and it is 61 miles per hour between 
Bordeaux and Dax, Similar remarks could be made as 
regards the express trains between Pau, Montrdjeau and 
Toulouse. Accordingly, the figures in the table do not 
always give an accurate idea of the hnes to which they 
refer. 


PHONOFILMS, ^QR TALKING PICTURES. 

• By C. F. Elwell, Member. 

(Abstract of a paper read before the London Students' Section, l^th Noueniber, 1923.) 


Attempts to record sound vibrations photographically 
aiip not new. The first successful attempts to record 
sound upon a cinematograph film were those of Ruhmer, 
who in 1906 and 1907 succeeded in obtaining a crude 
photographic record of telephonic currents which were 
superimposed upon the direct current flowing through 
what was known as the speaking arc. These telephonic 
currents produced sufficiently large fluctuations in the 
light from the arc to make it possible to record them 
photographically upon a film moving at several metres 
per second. 

Properly-synchronized talking-motion-pictures involve 
light photography at 186 000 miles per Second and 
sound photography at 1 090 feet per second. In 
addition, if results are to be good, it is necessary to 
record frequencies of from 600 to 2 000 for voices and 
good articulation, and from 27 to over 4 000 for music. 
If the talking-motion-picture is to be practical and 
commercial it is necessary to put the sound and picture 
records on the same film, which should be the standard 
film employed in thousands of cinemas. Dr. de Forest 
has solved the problem by recording the sound in the 
blank space, about 2 mm wide, usually left between 
the driving holes in the: film and the picture. It is: 


instructive to watch this band when the talking- 
motion-pictures are being shown, and to note the 
change in the number and thickness of the horizontal' 
lines as the frequency of the sound varies. It will 
be noticed that the synchronization is absolute, 
and that the width or ampEtude does not vary, the 
sounds being reproduced by the variations in the density 
of the photographic image on the film. 

The photographs are taken by means of a standard 
motion-picture camera to which is fitted the necessary 
apparatus for recording the sound. 

The ideal form of transmitter for distortionless work 
is one without a diaphragm. Various forms of trans¬ 
mitters without a diaphragm are now availg.ble, e.g. the 
flame tiransmitter, consisting of a gas flame in the form 
of a bat-wing, which is made more conductive by 
means of salts and in which two platinum electrodes 
are suitably inserted. Sound waves impinging upon 
the flanie alter its conductivity and cause a current of 
vaj^ng intensity in a local circuit. 

Another forin of transmitter having no diaphragm 
and employing very fine atid very short platinum wires 
has been tided. The wires are heated to a dull red by 
means of a local source of current, and when sound 
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waves impinge upon these wires their resistance increases 
or decreases. By means of a local battery and a tele¬ 
phone transformer a faithful representation of the 
sound waves is obtained with frequencies as high as 
3 000. The sensitiveness of the device is greatly 
increased by means of a gentle stream of air. To be 
^re^y useful, such a transmitter should be capable of 
faithfully ^ transforming into electric currents sound 
waves emitted at distances of from 5 to 25 ft. The 
resulting currents Sre naturally exceedingly small. 

The method successfully adopted by Dr. de Forest 
is to pass the amplified telephonic currents through 
a gas-filled -^o-electrode valve, which he rails the 
" photion.” The photion glows at all times with a 
violet light of high actinic quality, and the intensity 
of this light increases or decreases in exact correspondence 
with the fluctuations of the amplified telephonic cur¬ 
rents. The photion lamp is mounted in the motion- 
picture camera at a point where the film is moving 
continuously, that is some 10 inches away from the 
window of the c^era, at which point the motion of 
the fi^s is intermittent for the purpose of photographing 
the picture. The light from the end of the " photion ” 
lamp is focused by means of a lens upon a very fine 
^it dfeectly in front of the emulsion side of the film. 
This slit, in order that the highest harmonics may be 
recorded upon a film travelling at a speed of from 
12 to 18 inches per second, must not be more than 
two-thousandths of an inch in width. The length of 
the slit is about inch. 

In order to reproduce the sounds recorded upon the 
mm, a tubular-shaped attachment is fastened just below 
the film magazine of a standard motion-picture pro¬ 
jector. This attachment contains a' small incandescent 
lamp, which shines through a lens and then through a 
sht two-thousandths of an inch in vddth. and -A inch in 
length. This sUt is so located that the sound record 
upon the film passes directly in front of it, and thus 
the intense light from the smaU incandescent lamp 
passes through this cloudy band. 

The light which passes through the film falls upon a 


photo-electric cell. The cell which has been adopted 
by Dr. de Forek is tliat invented by Mr. T. W. Case, 
and known as the “ thalofide" cell. The thalofide 
material is composed of thallium, oxygen and sulphur, 
which is fused on a |-inch diameter quartz disc. This 
disc is mounted in a glass bulb, which is then evacuated 
in order to prevent oxidation, and also to increase the 
sensitivity of the photo-active material. The resistance 
in the dark is high compared with the ordinary selenium 
cell, and may range from 5 megohms to 600 megohms. 
The average sensitivity is Such that tlie direct resistance 
I is lowered by 50 per cent when 0-26 ft.-candles from 
a tungsten-filament source falls upon the photo-active 
material. It is without appreciable lag. Probably the 
best-known material for photo-electric cells is selenium, 
but its lag in response, or fatigue, bars it from talking- 
motion-picture work. The variations in the amount of 
light caused by the presence of the dense and thin 
horizontal lines on the film between the incandescent 
lamp and the photo-electric cell, are thus transformed 
into electric currents, which are quite small, being of 
the ord,er of a weak wireless signal. These small currents 
are next amplified by means of a four- or five-stage 
amplifier, which must also be distortionless, and the 
amplified current is then passed through one or more 
loud-speakers, completing the cycle by transforming 
electric currents into sound. 

Although loud-speakers have been developed to a 
high state of perfection, they still leave much to be 
desired. I do not believe that perfection wiU come as 
long as a diaphragm is used. Some better metliod of 
transforming electricity into sound waves Is required, 
and here i§ a field for the ingenuity of Students, as the 
expenmental apparatus necessary nfay be quite inex¬ 
pensive. The reverse action, for example, of tlie bat¬ 
wing type of flame transnSitter is susceptible of develop¬ 
ment ; also that well-known possibility of influencing 
a sin^ng arc may yet be used. When one railliampere 
can be made to influence a 10-ampere direct-current 
arc, it is still possible that a workable method may be 
evolved in which an arc is employed. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A D.C.. SERIES MACHINE SELF-EXCITED 
BY RECTIFIED CURRENT FOR PURPOSES^ OF REGENERATIVE- 


CONTROL.* 


By R. D. Archibald, D.Sc., Member. 


{Paper j^rst received 13/A July, and in final form 16/A November, 1923.) 


Summary. 

Ite present position of regenerative control for tramcars 
is discussed, and a description is given of a method of self¬ 
exciting the field of a series motor with a low-voltage rectified 
current transformed from alternating-current tappings in the 
armature. Under these conditions the motor behaves like 
a shunt madiine, and characteristics are shown when it is 
acting regeneratively and also when it is used as a generator 
and motor. 

Calculations are given for finding the conditions of spark¬ 
less commutation of the rectifier, and tests are included which 
corroborate the calculations. 

In conclusion, some points are discussed with regard to the 
practical application of the device. 


The position of 'regenerative braking at the present 
time is that whilst it has been successfully applied to 
railway systems, and is almost essential for mountain 
railways, it.has found small favour with those in charge 
of tramway systems, even in places where the hilly 
nature of the cqpntry would appear to fustHy the 
assumption that its use would lead to economy. 
Numerous systems have been proposed for tramway 
use, and some of these have been tried and proved 
workable, but the additional outlay and complication 
have been too great for the advantage gained; conse¬ 
quently the power used in accelerating and in ascending 
gradients is still very largely wasted. It has often 
been deplored that no simple device for recovering 
this energy in the case of tramcars has so far been 
produced. Yet tliere are many towns with gradients 
of sufficient length and steepness where the saving 
in energy and in wear and tear of brakes would be 
a real one, provided that the accessory apparatus 
required werQ not too costly, even if the power lost 
in starting and stopping had to be sacrificed. 

Whilst working with a rectifier for improving the 
balance of a three-wire d.c. system (see Journal I.E.E., 
1922, vol. 60, ip. 303) the author thought that some 
advantage might be gained by making a series motor 
self-excitin| with a low-voltage rectified current trans¬ 
formed from alternating-current tappings in the arma¬ 
ture. This method of exqitation has been adopted for 
alternators in the past, though mainly for purposes 
of compoundmg, but it has been abandoned in favour 
of more effective Controls such as the Tirrill regulator 
and others, and a common impression exists that 
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m tlM Journal without being read at a meeting. Communications should teach 
tte Secretary of the Institution not later than one month after publication of 
the paper to which they relate. 


the chief objection to it was due to sparking of the 
rectifier. Miles Walker, however, has shown in a paper 
on " Compensated Alternate Current Generators ” * 
that a rectifier could be quite satisfactorily employed 
for this purpose without sparldng. 

In the case of the series motor a potential transformer 
is used to reduce the voltage at tlae armature tappings 
to the pressure required for exciting the field. Thus 
the problem of sparking differs slightly from that 
in the case of the alternator, but it will be seen from 
tile tests which follow, and from the investigation 
into the question of commutation by the rectifier, 
that sparking is not likely to be a source of trouble 
in the case of the series motor-—possibly less likely 
than in the case of the alternator. The advantages 
of exciting a series motor in this way, over excitation by 
a direct-current exciter, are :— 

(1) For the same volt-ampere output the cost of 
a static transformer is considerably less than that 
of a rotating machine, provided that the frequency 
of the alternating current is not abnormally low. The 
extra cost of the rectifier is not a heavy item. 

(2) The transformer can be more readily stowed 
than a rotating machine. 

(3) The driving of the rectifier from the axle or 
spur wheel of the motor is easier to arrange than an 
exciter, as the rectifier is small. The rectifier could 
more easily be detached for inspection. 

(4) The power used in driving the rectifier is small. 

To set against these, there is the necessity of tapping 

the armature (of one or both motors) for the alternating 
current, and the provision (3 slip-rings and brushes. 
There is difficulty in doing this on account of the cramped 
space available, but the current is only a matter of 
a few amperes, so that not much space is required. 
The method eniployed for these tests is not suitable 
for a traction motor,.but numerous other yrays suggest 
themselves and the problem does not present insuperable 
difficulties. Any method adopted must be such that 
it can be apphed to an existing traction mgtor without 
danger of breakdown and at a trifling cost. 

The tests were made with the apparatus available 
in the electrical laboratories at the Technical College, 
Dundee. The series motor used was a 4-pole machine 
with a normal output of 8 h.p. at 770 r.p.m. on a 
400-volt circuit. The armature was wave-wound with 
4 brush spindles. The commutator had 163 segments, 
and tappings were taken from No. 1 and No. 39. 

The motor was driven as a generator by a simil ar 

*/oMfn^1906, voi. 84, p. 408, 
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motor mounted upon the same bedplate and separatfely 
excited from a battery. The field-magnet system of 
the driving motor was mounted on ball bearings and was 
arranged for measuring "file torque by the reaction on the 
frame. The arrangement could be used for measuring 
the torque exerted on, or by, either machine. 

The connections for the test axe shown in Fig. 1. 
The armature of the motor (Mj) is tapped at the points 
1, 1' which are connected to the slip-rings (2, 2') . The 
slip-ring brushes (3, 3') are connected to the pr imar y 
of the transformer (T). The secondary of T is connected 
to the brushes (4, 4') of the rectifier (R). These brushes 



make continuous contact with the two parts of the 
commutator as shown. The centre brush (6) makes 
contact with 4 and 4' alternately as the commutator 
revolves. The secondary winding of T is tapped at 
the centre point (6). Unidirectional cturent is then 
obtained between brush 5 and tapping 6, and these 
are connected to the field winding (FWi). The driving 
motor (M 2 ) was run off the same supply and its field 
winding (FW 2 ) was excited from a battery through a 
variable resistance (Rg). Voltmeters were placed at 
Vi to read the line volts, and at Vt to read the trans¬ 
former primary voltage. Ammeters were placed at Ag, 


Section onAB 
(omitting brushed 




mutator was made from a short length of 3-in. copper 
pipe, 0* 1 in. thick, fixed on a hardwood core. A zigzag 
slot about p • 1 in. wide was cut round the pipe forming 
the 4 segments (a, b, c, d) and the two parts (12 and 12'). 
Brushes 4, 4' were of copper gauze, and bfush 6 of 
hard-quality carbon (“ link C4 ”) in. wide by fin. 
broad. The current density in brush 6 at full load 
(17*6 amperes) was thus 47 amperes per sq. in. 

■r 

Characteristics ^As a R:p:generator. 

The regenerative properties of the arrangement 
were tried by a series'’of tests with different ratios 
of transformation. At each ratio a number of readings 
were obtained of: (1) current regenerated, (2) torque, 
(3) speed. 

The order of procedure was, in general, as follows 

The field switch of the driving motor (Mg in Fig. 1) 
was closed and the motor was run up to speed through 
a starting resistance. Usually the machine Mj then 
built up its field like a shunt generator. When, at 
high ratios of transformation, it did not do so auto¬ 
matically, it was sufficient to pass a current through 
the armature from the mains with a resistance in 
series. This forced a current through the transformer 
primary and field. In this way the contact resistance 
of the rectifier brushes was sufficiently reduced to 
enable the field to build up. The motor could then 
be disconnected from the mains without losing its 
field (unless, of^ course, the ratio of transformation 
used was above a critical point). The speed was 
then adjusted by varying the field of the driving motor 
until the yoltage of the regenerator, was the same as 
that of the supply, when the main switch of the 
regenerator was closed. The set now acted like two 
shunt machines run bacff to back, and by weakening 
the field of Mg the speed could be raised and Mi caused 
to regenerate. * 

The brushes of the rectifier were set in such a position 
that the rectifier segments were just being short- 
circuited when the position of the armature tappings 
was half-way between the positive and negative 
brushes. In other words, brush 6 was in advance 
of the geometrical neutral axis of the rectifier by a 
distance ^^sh width — one mica width 


Fig. 2. 


0-r 

Fig. 3. 


A^A^ and Af, to read the armature current of M« the 
armature current of M^, the primary current of^ ^^d 
the field current of Mj, respectively ana 

^ The tra^omer (T) had a nonnal ontpnt of 6 kW 
cydea and a voltage ratio of UOme 

foU?4tnS^ea’:-^ at pointe giving <h. 

^htenaon:m, 29, i»2. 29. 29 

Low tension: 108, 16-«, 89’5, 16.8,18.g. 

commutator end of 
e shaft in the manner shown in Hg, 2. The com¬ 


position gave sparkless running throughout. 

In additipn to the readings of voltage*' (Vj^), torque, 
speed and regenerated current (AJ,' readings were 
taken of the field current of the driving motor ar»d of 
the regenerator (Af), the slip-ring voltage (Vt), the 
primary currmit of • the transformer (At), and the 
armature current (Ag) of the driving motorr f 

Tests were taken with the supply pressure equal 
to half ^the normal and also at fuU voltage, thus re¬ 
presenting the case of the motor running respectively 
m series or in parallel with another. With the arrange¬ 
ment of the tappings in the transformer, however, 
rt was possible to obtain a larger range of ratios of 
WMsformation at the lower voltage, and the tests 
taken at half voltage will tihOTefore be studied in detail 

-uZSt.... . 

the tests A, B, C and t) were taken vdth the turo 
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adjacent 29-volt portions of the high-tension winding 
used as the secondary of the transformer, the tapping 
between them forming the tapping 6 in Fig. 1. In 
the tests E, F and G, the portions used were the 
16 *6-volt*sections of the low-tension winding. 

The variations of torque and speed with current 
regenerated are plotted for all the tests in Fig. 4. 
A study of these* curves will show that the characr 
teristics are similar: to those of a shunt machine. 
A given ratio of transformation corresponds to a 
given setting of the field resistance in a shunt 



machine. For a given ratio, the torque is practically 
pfoportionaJ to the armature current, the slight bend 
in the torque curve being due to the weakening of 
the field by armature reaction. The field current 
remained practically constant with load, though the 
tests showed a slight rise of field current ■vnth load 
at the higher ratios, which gave a small compounding 
effect. (In test G the field current rose from 8*2 
aniperes at no load, to 9*3 amperes with a load of 
16 amperes.) For £111 practical purposes, how;ever, the 
arrangement behaves like a d 3 mamo with constant 
field On a. constant-yoltage circuit, and greater lo£iding 


is brought about by a rise in speed. With low ratios, 
the field is strong, the torque large, and the speed low, 
and the rise in speed from no load to full load is a 
matter of some 15 to 20 per 05nt. With high ratios, 
on the other hand, the percentage rise in speed is much 
greater, since armature reaction still further weakens 
the field. For example, in test G the rise in speed 
froni zero to 17 • 6 amperes is from 710 to 990 r.p.m., 
or 40 per cent. 

Speed/torque curves are plotted in Fig. 6, with 
speed as ordinates and torque as abscissce. On each 
of these curves points can be found corresponding 
to some definite value of the load qjirrent, from the 
curves in Fig. 4. Such points are shown in each case 
for 2*5, 5, 7*6, 10,12• 5,16and 17• 6amperes. Constant- 
current curves can then be drawn as indicated by the 
dotted lines. In this form * a better idea of the relation 
between braking effect, speed and current regenerated 
is obtained. If the gear ratio and the diameter of 
the wheels on the track are known, the ordinates can 
be made to represent speed in miles per hour, and 
the abscissae braking effort at the track. 

The ^ect of a change of ratio can now be seen. For 
dxample, suppose that the gradient, and therefore 
the torque, are constaint and that the machine is running 
at the point x (Fig. 6), so that the torque is 30-6 
lb. ft., speed 730 r.p.m., and current regenerated 12*6 



amperes, the ratio being 24 -2/1. On suddenly changing 
the ratio to 26 • 7/1, the current and braking effort would 
alter along a horizontal line from x to the point y on 
the curve G, the speed being momentarily constant. 

The current' and torque (or braking effort) being 
now very much reduced, the speed rises along the 
curve G until the torque is the same as before at 
point z. The regenerated current is now 16*2 amperes, 
^d the speed 930 r.p.m. 

It might be nientioned here that the field current 

"Analysi* of Resonenttive Brakingr,” EntU*k 
RtefWc vol. 2, no. 7, » 
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could be varied equally well by the use of a variable 
resistance in the primary circuit of the transformer 
wii^out involving much loss, since the current is small. 
This would be analogue to the use of the field¬ 
regulating resistance in a shunt machine. The trans¬ 
former would then only require to be designed for 
^the lowest ratio, and the higlier speeds would be 
obtained by inserting resistance. Thus a smaller trans¬ 
former could be used, at the expense of the losses in, 
and cost of, the resistance. 

The compounding effect noticeable at the liigher 
speeds is caused by the gradual increase in voltage at 
the slip-rings „as^the load on the d.c. side • increases. 
This raises the secondary voltage of the transformer 
and rectifier, and hence the field current. 

This rise in slip-rirfg voltage constitutes a change in 
the ratio of a.c. to d.c. voltage in the armature, and 
is attributable to the distortion of the field caused by 
the load current on the d.c. side. 

In c^e any reflex action from the rectifier might 
be a disturbing factor in the wave-shape of the sHp- 

800| I-1-1-1--I-1 


r _ 

that the armature reaction consisted of cross-magnetizing 
ampere-turns only. With constant terminal voltage 
the cross ampere-turns combine to raise the speed 
in two ways: (1) by the demagnetizing effect due 

to distortion of the field; and (2) by shifting the 
magnetic neutral position ahead of the geometric 
position so that the brushes, which remain in the latter 
position, are not in the proper pj^ce fqr giving maximum 
voltage. This second effect is difficult to estimate 
and is small. 

The first factor, however, has appreciable effect, 
and can be approximately determined from the design 
particulars of the machine. From a knowledge of 
this and the resistance and also a curve representing 
speed plotted against field current at no load, it is 
possible to show roughly how far the speed might be 


Armature 


Terminal ^ 

P.D. Current 


Table 1. 


Field 

current 


Brush position 


i^'oo 

& 

^600- 


a) 

«^500 


■ T * • — ' ' ' ' 

8 10 12 14 16 IS 20 

Fidd cuireiit, in amperes 

Fig. 6, Speed at no load, with varying field. 

ring voltage, tests were made with the rectifier con¬ 
nected to a separate inductive resistance, the field 
ma^ets being excited from a battery. The brush 
position of the rectifier was the same as that used in 
ine previous tests, and no effect was produced on the 
shp-ring voltage by switching on and off the rectified 
current, nor did switching off the transformer piimarv 
make any difference. ^ 

Besides the increase in the slip-ring voltage with 
toad, another factor which affects the compoundinir 

y the portion of brush 6. This, however, will be 
. discussed later. 

Factors determining the Speed. 

The speed is a function of the internal voltage, 
of the armature, and the flux per pole. 

If F = terminal voltage, 
iff = armature current, 

-Jo “of armature and brushes 
then = F + 

and on the 

.were set in the neutral position during the tests, so 


volts amps. 
212 0 
212 18 




amps. r.p.m. 

10 610 

13 640 








• Unstable with greater armature current. 

expected to rise with load, and to compare the results 
of the calculation with.those found on test 

atino load was 
*®^‘^ excited by the rectifier, 
and (2) with the field separately excited, the rectifier 
and transformer being disconnected. Practically the 
same r-esult was obtained in both cases", and the curve 
Fig- 6. The speed/load cl^^acteiistic 
curve did not, however, agree 
with the tests in Fig. 4, and it was founk Xt 
the characteristic was affected considerably by a 
small movement of brush 6 of the rectifier: Tests 

the alteration in speed from 
^ loaiTto full load with different brush positions. 
Th® ratio used was the same as in test E and the 

o?th?hf in Table 1., In fixing the position 

the brush, in each case the tappings were set midway 

between the positive and negative brushes, which were 
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in the neutral axis. The brush was then set relatively 
to the mica, as shown in the table. 

With the brush in advance of the mica by the 
distance of 2 mica widths, the machine would not 
excite pr«perly and was apt to excite in the reverse 
'direction, but only partially. Quite satisfactory 
running was obtained in positions 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6, 
but in position 6 there .were again signs of instability! 
It will be noticed that the speed-range increases as 
the brush is movefi back, or tire compounding effect 
becomes greater as the brush is moved forwards. This 
is due to the forward movement of the main field under 
^e pole with load. It will be clear that if brush fi 
is set so that at no load the E.M.F. is rectified at 
zero point, then, as the load comes on, the centre of 
the field moves forward and rectification will take place 
before the E.M.F. has reached zero. The rectified 
E.M.F. will therefore be reduced. But if tlie brush 
is forward of this position, then at no load the 
E.M.F. will have reversed before rectification takes 
place, and the rectified E.M.F. will therefore be less 
than before; as load comes on and the point of zero 
E.M.F. moves forward, the rectified E.M.F. increases. 


of tappings on the transformer. The position of brush 
6 was the same as in the tests on half voltage (seepage 234) 
and the machine self-excited, without any aid in both 



tests. Curves of speed are plotted against torque 
in Fig. 7, and constant-current lines are indicated 
similarly to those in Fig. 6. 


Table 2. 


Regeaeiator 

Transformer primary 

Spe^ 

Ratio, d.c./a.c. 
voltage 

Terminal P.D. 

Current 

m- 

Armature 

' Field 

P.D. 

Current 


• 

YOltS 

400* 

amps* 

0 

ampn _ 

19*2 

volts 

, 286 

amps. 

1*36 

r.p.m. 

790 

1*4 

392 . 

3*6 

18*9 

280 

1*3 

Constant 

1*4 

383 

6*6 - 

18*4 

274 

1*21 


1*4 

373 

8*4 

18*1 

270 

1*16 


1*38 

368 

11 

17*6 

262 

1*09 


1*36 

348 

13 

17*3 

1 268 

1*05 


1*36 

332 

16 

16*7 

260 

1*0 


1*33 

314 

18*6 

16 

244' 

0*916 


1*29 

300 

21*2 

16*6 

242 

0*86 


1*24 

280 

23 

14*7 

234 

0*8 


1*19 

266 

24 

13*8 

218 

0*72 


1*17 

228 

26 

12*8 

214 

0*66 


1*06 

214 

27 

11*9 

210 

0*6 


1*02 

160 

29 

9*0 

190 

0*6 


0*84 

‘180 

28 

10,* 2 

'MM 



128 

29 

7*8 

. 

— ■ ■ 


— 


Ratio = 23*16, viz. (191 -f 29 -f- l62)/16-6. 


r\ ^ 

On the other hand, if the brush is in a backward position 
the E.M.F. at no load will be less, but on load it will 
be still less. . 

Characteristics AS a Regenerator'' on Full Voltage. 

Connections were made as in Fig. 1 and the supply 
was taken from the 400-volt mains. Two different 
ratios of transformation were used—-the first, 23 * 16 / 1 , 
■which, whs the lowest possible, and the second, 34*l/l! 
which was the highest possible with the arrangement 


Volt-ampere Characteristic as a Generator at 
Constant Speed. 

The volt-ampere characteristic as a generator is 
interesting, in showing the resemblance to that of a 
shunt machine. Connections were made as in Fig. 1, 
■with the exception that Mj was connected to a lamp 
load instead of to the line. The ratio used in the 
transformer was 23 • 15/1, the primary consisting of 
the portions 191, 29 and 162, and the secondary of 
the two portions 16* 6 with a tapping between them. 
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This ratio gave with no load 400 volts at 790 r.p.m., 
or nearly normal full-load speed. 

The armature brushes were set in the neutral position, 
and tlie rectifier brush f(6) was given the same amount 
of lead as before. The speed was maintained con¬ 
stant^ at 790 r.p.m. and the machine was loaded to 
the limit of its output, which o8curred at about 29 
amperes. Readings were taken as shown in Table 2. 
From these the external and internal characteristics 
have been plotted In -Fig. 8. 


brush 6. By increasing the pressure a point at 38 
amperes, 120 volts, was obtained. 

A point of interest is the relation between the d.c. 
and a.c. voltages of the armature. At no load the 
ratio, d.c./a.c. voltage, was 1*4, or approximately •y'2. 
At 18-5 amperes it fell to 1-29, and at 27 amperes to 
1*02. The last three readings are not reliable owing 
to unsteady conditions, so that the-ratio 0*84, which 

Table 3. 


to 

I 200 


100 


) 

r 















Voltage c( 

cop iua] 

rmature 

-f 

due to 

Hrect cj 

Ltreiit 


. 0 10 15 20 25 30 

Armature current (d..c.side), in amperes 

Fig. 8. 


Rectifier brush 
position 

1 

P.D.^ 

—— — T— —— - 

Current 

Speed 

Arm. 

Field 




Neutral 

volts ' 

424 

amps. 

0 

amps. 

21-9 

r.p.m. 

800 


366*4 

17*6 

18-9 

800 

Back * 

391 

0 

17-9 

800 


246 

8 

9-5 

800 

Forward f 

422 

0 

21-4 

800 


380 

17-6 

20-6 

800 


• Inverse of position 8 (Table 1). f Same as position 3 (Table 1). 


It will be seen that the characteristics are those of 
a shunt-wound generator in all respects. The voltage 
falls away due to the drop in resistance in the armature 
and also to armature reaction on the field, and a point 
of maximum current is reached. Near this point 
the readings were very uncertain, and a considerable 
difference could be made by varying the pressure on 


makes the a.c. voltage greater than the d.c., may be 
wrong, though not necessarily impossible. 

The characteristic is affected considerably by a 
small movemenir of the rectifier bfush 6. Tests were 
taken of tlie drop of voltage from no load •to full load 
when brush 6 was at the neutral position, behind the 
neutral position, and in front of th«' neutral position. 
The^ results are shown in Table 3. Witli the brush 


Table 4. 


Motor M,. 
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lagging, the maximum current that could be obtained 
was only 8 amperes, the drop in voltage being nearly 
40 per cent. With further forward setting the regula¬ 
tion improves witliin the zone of sparldess commutation. 

Charactsrisxics as a Motor on Constant Voltage. 

Connections were ma^e as in Fig. 1, the direction 
of rotation being reversed so that the torque transmitted 
from Ml to M 2 , which now acted as a generator, was 
in the same direction, as before. This saved any altera¬ 
tion of the torque-measuring device. 

Tests were made with the brush 6 in the same forward 
position as before. No sparking at the rectifier was 
observed up to full load, but there were signs of 
instability, and at an overload of about 15 or 20 per 
cent the rectifier developed violent sparking, the 
speed commenced to rise, and the cut-out operated. 
Brush 6 was then set at the neutral position and the 
tests in Table 4 were taken. The maximum load 
wliich the spring balance would read was equivalent 
to 9-73 b.h.p., but a much greater load could be applied 
without tlie macMne being unstable. 

For the purpose of comparison, light readings were 
taken of Mj with rectified field current, and of M 2 
with separate excitation of the same value. With no 
load current in the generator Mg and no current in 
the field, the input to Mj was 725 watts, as shown 
in the first set of readings in Table 4. The output was 
122 watts. This is the loss due to friction and windage 
in M 2 . The two mjicMnes being simila,r, we may tgkA 
it as being the friction and windage loss in Mj also. 
To this has to be added the friction loss in the rectifier. 
The total pressure on brush 6 was 3 lb. Making a 
small allowance for loss in the gauze brushes, welnay 
assume the friction loss in the rectifier to be about 
16 watts. 

xhe resistance of the I'ectifier and field circuit was 
0-59 ohm. The loss is therefore (20-2)2 x 0-69, i.e. 
240 watts. W^e may now deduce the otlier losses 
frpm tlie total light-load losses on test as follows 


etc. Output, torque, efficiency and speed curves are 
plotted with armature current as abscissse in Fig. 9. 

Tests of the effect of the position of brush 6 on tha 
speed characteristic were made aad are given in Table 6. 
As would be expected, the compo unding effect gets 
greater as the brush is moved backwards, since the 
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& 
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3 
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7 
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input, ill d.c. amperes 

Fig. 9. 

armature current and ^stortion are in the reverse 
direction from that in a generator. This is shown by 
the greater drop in speed from np load to full load as 
.the brush is shifted backwards. 

Conditions Necessary for Sparkless Commutation 
OF THE Rectifier. 

The problem of the commutation of single-phase 
rectifiers has been investigated by Prof. Miles Walker 
in connection with compensated alternating-current 



M2 watts 


Friction and windage .. 

Copper loss *in field circuit 
Iron loss (to balance) ,. 

Total from test in Table 4 



Ml watts 


122 

138 

240 

Iron loss and loss in 
transformer (to balance) 226 

726 



At 440 volts across the whole liigh-tension winding, 
and 60 cycles per second, the transformer loss was 107 
watts at no load. In this case the frequency is nearly 
half normal and the voltage at least 20 per cent below 
normal. The losses will therefore be of the order 
of about 20 to 30 watts, including the small copper 
loiss. We'may presume from the above figures that 
the rectified current in the field does not introduce 
appre<riable extraneous losses due to eddy currents. 


generators {Journal I.E.E., vol. 34) where the method 
of compensation used was a rectified current, propor¬ 
tional to riie main current, passed through a portion 
of the field winding. The results showed that sparldess 
commutation could be obtained at all loads with a 
fix«i brush position, provided that the power factor 
did not alter. 

The problem in the Case of ■th.e series motor differs 
from that of a compensated alternator in several respects. 
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In the first place, a potential transformer is used and 
as the primary is placed across the whole armature 
winding, the short-circuit must necessarily last a short 
period, at or near tho point of no voltage. In the 
case of the alternator a small short-circuit period 
cause.s much greater fluctuation in the value of the 
current in the compensating winding. The compensating 
winding is, however, only a portion of the field winding. 

Table 5. 


Brush position* 


Neutral 
Back * .. 
Forward f 


P.D. 

Current 

Arm. 

Field 

1 volts 

amps. 

amps. 

1 422 

2-1 

21-3 

422 

17-5 

21-3 

422 

2-2 

20*9 

422 

17-5 

21*2 

422 

2*1 

21-2 

422 

17-6 

20-8 


Speed 


r.p.m. 

800 

780 

810 

782 

800 

790 


• Inverse of position 3 (Table 1) + T] ”■ 

I le a;. f Same as position 8 (Table 1 ). 

whereas in the series motor the whnl#» • j- 

used. Thus the variation of 
reduced by the high iudueteuce of tte 
In order to determine whether 
able variation of current in ^ appred- 

nature of the volSS^^J S. ° Pulsating 

ammeter was piaced in tto 

of the pointer couid be detects ? movement 

the field circuit With tho n 1,1 witching on or off 
curt. With the fieid separateiy excited and 

Transformer 

Secondaiy 


r . 

shows a two-segment commutator developed out 
straight. 

Let J = the current (assumed constant) in the field 
winding; 

T = time of short-circuit in seconds ,<* 
t = time from commencement of short-circuit 
in seconds ; 

i = short-circuit current in ijccondary of trans¬ 
former at time <; 

JR = resistance of a single fotal brush contact * 
= contact resistance between brush and 
arriving segment; 

^2 ~ contact resistance between brush and 
leaving segment; 

L = total equivalent inductance of transformer 
secondary. 

Since i v^es very rapidly, we may take it that r, and 
do not vary with the current density, so that 

Tfm 

*‘1 = and ro = —-1—. 
t “ T — t 

■ I Md ( wiU be distributed as shmv,, 

hr, commencL from 

“ anticlockwise direction. ^ 

By Kirchhoff s second law we have 

» . A _ 


or 



dt 


_ - i\ 

2L\^t T) 


TOe. conations for sparkless com.5utation are 
the constant B!r/(2£) is^n^ than nS ^ 
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}o amperes registered on was shown with 

in senes ivith it. It can °^°^S^-coil instrument 
the inductance of the field ^I^at 
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27 niust be less than IJR *' 

X toush 

simpmi m“Aem to =■■(%• U) it 
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t . flows through We s?cSn?arJ^“£^ 



RECTIFIED CURRENT FOR PURPOSES OF REGENERATIVE CONTROC. 

» _ 

The condition for sparkless commutation is therefore and L, can be measured by short-drcuiti 

RT L secondary winding and applying a low 


^ > 1, or 22 > - 

217 ^ 

or 2722 > 

T 

The reactance voltage is 2ILIT, and 27R is the total 
voltage-drop at the brush A. Hence the reactance 
voltage must again^be not greater than the voltage- 
drop at one brush contact. 

The value of L depends on the inductances of the 
primary and secondary windings of the transformer, 
the mutual inductance between them, and the inductance 
of the armature winding between the slip-rings. It 

TtansformeT secondary 

rwTOMMi 


n n 


I-i I\i 


Pield winding 

Fig. 11. 

is also dependent on the resistance in the primary 
circuit if this is large. ■» 

Letij t=: inductance of primary of transformer ; 

Zf 2 “ inductance of secondary of transformer ; 
ia = inductahce of armature between sUp-rmgs; 
M = mutual inductance of primary and secondary; 
22j^ = resistance of primary winding; 

22a ==, resistance of armature between slip-rings. 

Then if an alternating current of frequency / be supplied 
to the secondary tlie equivalent inductance will be 

• , _ -I- 2>a)47r2/2 


- -h 7>a)2 + (22i-f 22a)2 

(22i -f 22a) is small in comparison with {L^ -f- and 
may be neglected. 

/. i = 7^2 - = 7^2 - 

where rj is tlie coupling coefficient. , 

In transformers rj is very liigh (of the order of 0*98 
to 0-99) and, since is small in comparison with L^, 
L is the difference between two quantities of very 
/the same value. Any inaccuracy in the deter- 
imnation of* Li, and ly will therefore make a con¬ 
siderable error in the value of'7y. 

When r) is high, however, we can, without appreciable 
error, substitute for L in the follo wing way:— 

Let Lp = inductance due to leakage in the primary; 

— inductance due to leakage in the secondary;. 
Wj =s number of primary turns; 

^^2 humber of secondary turns. 

Then Z=L.+ (L^ + I^ 


Lp and Lg can be measured by short-circuiting, say, 
the secondary winding and applying a low-voltage 
F at frequency / to the primary. A wattmeter and 
ammeter are placed in the primary circuit. Then 
if W is t^ie reading on the wattmeter, and 7 the reading 
on the ammeter, the equivalent inductance in the 
primary is * 

F 

27r/V[78 - (Tr/F)g 

This is equal to Lp -f- {n-Jn^^Lg. Usually, without 
much error, {nJn^'^Lg can be taken as equal to Lp 

V 

^ - {TFyF)2j 

I ^8 = in2lni)^Lp .\L — {n^n{)'^^2Lp + -h,*} 

The average of a number of tests gave Lp — 0*0018 
henry. The armature inductance, L^, was measured 
with a steady current of 20*7 ampei*es flowing in 
the field and was 0*0137 henry. 

Test of the Limiting Current from the Rectifier 
WITH Sfarkless Commutation for a Given 
Ratio. , 

The full primary of 440 turns and a secondary consist¬ 
ing of two adjacent secondaries of 16*6 turns were used, 
giving a ratio of 440/16*6 = 26*7/1. The field was 
separately excited from a battery with 20*7 amperes, 
i.e. the same as was used in the test of L^. The speed 
was maintained constant at 860 r.p.m. The rectifier was 
loaded by means of a reactance consisting of the winding 
of a transformer in series with a variable carbon-block 
resistance. The number of turns of the transformer 
could be varied, but they were always sufficient to 
keep the rectified current steadj’’, i.e, no indication 
was obtained on an induction ammeter. 

The tests were taken in serai-darkness and the results 
are given in Table 6. 

Table 6. 


Trans- 

fonner 

primary 

PX>. 

Rectifier 

current 

Field 

current 

Speed 

-9. 

Remarks 

volts 

amps. 

amps. 

r.p.m. 


310 

24*6 

20*7 

850 

No Sparking 

310 

40 

20*7 

850 

Slight sparking 
under brush 

310 

60 

20*7 

860 

Slight sparldng 
under brush 

310 

60 

20*7 

860 

Definite sparking 

310 

75 

20*7 

850 

Bad sparking 


Note. —-Brush 6 in neutral position during test. 

Brush pressure = 14 lb. per sq. in. 

Before tests were taken the machine was run for bai-f 
an hour with 26 amperes from the rectifier, to warm 
the brushes and get a steady condition. 

The precise current at which sparking commenced 
was indefinite. At 26 amperes there was definitely 
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slifflit flnri Ji amperes the sparkmg was still 

Slight and under the brush. At 60 amperes the 

^thn, f ^ In ordinary dayUght. and 

conld be dXSr^Oto si X-f' “ 


*’'* resistance of the secondary 

SSSS i ^“nlt is to li 

expected in practice. 


^ exp^^t WHICH Sparking would 

Val^TZ Tested 

Values of the Inductances Zp, L, and L^. 

The time of short-circuit is 
y ^ ]wdth of brush - width of mica 

TTd ^ 


60 

r.p.m. 


seconds 


where d = diameter of commutator = 3-2 inches 


T = 


0-5 - 0-1 
10-1 


60 


2-38 


r.p.m. r.p.m. 


seconds 






J = 


The ratio — 

ni 


33 

440 


2IL 

T 

V£ 

2L 


Fj X 2-38 
2 X 850L~^ 


33\2 


••e Ir =, (0-0116 0-0137) 

« 0-000142 hemy 

P-'sz c.-n T 

sparking shonld theor^ti^y ^n^Tenr®* ** 


Conclusion. 

mi At described 

to decide. The object of the 'te^'lL to Sto 
arr^”eren?\®°f;rS:;P^“f». of the 

to whi A ttey conld 
motor. '^d”' 5 " tte * rAway 

the nse of th^e dfvi ““ 

the motor gradn Ay bec^“lt~r‘^e 1'“' 

St r hie'trr“ 

used in the tits^ Thp arrangement as that 

stronger. • regeneralave effect then became 

tSS " ~”. It can be 



J = 


1-2 X 2-38 


800 X 0-000142 “ amperes 


ont%?^tt SrS«'ofth“^- 

etteot of the contact resistances 


an<r braMng effect and . ®»egenerated current 

ch^gng vfctrh^r 

t ”1* “ 

and no attMtion^^t^’' 

conditions. needed whatever under normal 

dii“cf^““^' 'S® *° «*» 

ndssion to car^ o" for per- 
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DISCUSSION ON 

‘^THE DRIVE OF POWER STATION AUXILIARIES.-^^ 

North-Western Centre, at Manchester, 20 November, 1923. 


Mr. W. Ecclds : Until now the opinions expressed 
by many engineer^ have been very confused, the real 
object of the variou« auxiliary systems being lost sight 
of under a cloud of words ^uch as "heat balance," 
house set, etc.^ the whole question being generally 
confused with feed-heating. The present paper clears 
away a great deal of this confusion and gives us a 
picture of the whole problem as it occurs in a modem 
station containing turbo sets of from about 20 000 to 
26 000 kW. The authors appear to be prepared to 
spend an unli mit ed amount of money to obtain relia¬ 
bility, but they do not attempt to state what l oss 
incurred by a shut-down is, and I should be glad if 
they would iudicate the saving' to be expected by 
avoiding stoppages and thus justifying the extra expendi¬ 
ture on reliability. It seems to me that the loss due 
to interruption of supply comes under two heads: 
(1) Loss of reputation by both the supply undertaking 
and the engineer, I have no doubt tliat these have a cash 
value, but I suspect that their influence on the design 
of the plant is felt to a greater degree than the f‘ash 
value would indicate. (2) The aggregate loss sustained 
by the individual consumers. This is probably greater 
than the supply undertaking’s liabilit]^ and is different 
for each t 3 rpe of consumer. It depends, however, on 
the average to a large extent on the time of stoppage, 
although in some, cases the maximum dailiage may 
have been incurred in the first few minutes. 'The 
liability to interruption can nondoubt be greatly lessened 
adoption of a particular scheme of auxiliary 
dri\'«, but the time of interruption depends more on 
the arrangements for controlling the power generation, 
(flstribution, conversion and application than on the 
scheme of auxihary drive adopted, and I should say 
that thw question of control generally and of auxiliaries 
in particular should be given more attention than it 
is to-day, if the extra expense for reliability is not to 
be thrown away by the increased duration of the stop¬ 
page. ibnerican practice would appear to be ahead 
of English practice in this respect. The time required 
to recover full load again seems to be some function 
of the number of attendants involved and** the means 
adopted for each one to advise his colleagues what the 
position is. It would seem that in these large stations 
there should b6 more centralized control either by 
remote-operated valves, etc., or by detail signal from 
a central point to 'individual control points where the 
attendant is within reach of all the controls of the 
yalv^ or sydtches, etc., to be operated. From accounts 
ipublished in the Press it would appear that the larger 
the S 3 rstem the longer the period of stoppage whatever 
the cause, and for this reason the reliability of super¬ 
stations as measured by the total stoppage time per 
annum may very well be no better than that of the 
smaller station. It would seem then that reliability 
^ Papa ^essrs. I.. Breach and H, Midgley (see vol. 61 , p. 829). 


cannot be dealt with alone and that ease of control 
must go with it. In regard to tiae question of working 
efi&ciency, tlie authors do not point ^ut that tliere can 
be very large differences in efl&ciency between two 
similar systems each heating the feed water up to tlie 
same temperature, with prime movers of equal efficiency. 
The invisible loss which can occur is tiufi to waste of 
heat-drop—^not waste of heat, which is usually fairly 
obvious—^and the easiest way to compare the efficiency 
of such plant is to note for each system the aggregate 
of such heat-drop losses. Tliese losses mostly occur 
wherever steam is being transmitted from one place 
to aaiother, through pipes and valves, or where heat is 
being transferred from steam to water, the loss at each 
point being proportional to the total number of heat 
units transferred, multiplied by the mean difference 
in temperature between the steam and the water. In 
other words, wherever hot steam is used in heating cold 
water there is a loss of potential work. This is one of 
the drawbacks of the scheme in which a house set 
exhausts into a feed heater, where a mean drop of 
60 degrees F. may easily occur, due to the low ratio 
of feed water to steam condensed, or indeed at any 
point where the temperature of the water is increased 
by a large amount in one stage of heating. The authors 
do not appear to pay much detailed attention to capital 
cost; otherwise I tliink their views on the types of 
auxihary supphes might have been more definite. I 
have put together some approximate comparative 
figures on capital cost and efficiency for the auxihary 
supply for a 33 000-volt, three-phase, 26-period station, 
with steam at 260 lb. per sq. in. and a total temperature 
of 660“ F., and with water at 75“ F., the d.c. auxihary 
motors totalhng about 1 000 kW per unit of 20 000- 
26 000 kW. Comparing the auxiliary drive from the 
main busbars via transformer and motor-generator with 
that of a condensing house set of the same capacity, 

I find that with a main turbine of 80 per cent thermo¬ 
dynamic efficiency, an alternator of 96 per cent efficiency 
and a motor of 93J per cent efficiency, neglecting 
switchgear and cable losses, the resultant comparative 
efficiency is 70; per cent at the generator couphng and 
the capital cost approximately £10*6 per kW. In tlie 
case of a geared condensing house set of 1 000 kW under 
the same conditions we get a thermodynamic efficiency 
of 70 per cent with gears of 98J per cent efficiency. This 
gives a resultant comparative figure of “SO per cent 
efficiency at its corresponding generator couphng, and 
the capital cost approximately £6*7 per kW as against 
£10*6; In other words, it costs in capital nearly twice 
as much to obtain power for the auxihary drive if 'it 
is taken from the main busbars, and the coal cost;per 
unit is practically the same, or perhaps one should say 
that it costs £6 000 more to get I 000 kW from the 
main busbars than it does to get it from a condensing 
house set. This pairticular case may be an extreme 
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iiwtjince, but in any case capital cost is a vital point 
for most station engineers to watch, and I should lilr^ 
the authors to say whether they consider it would 
ever pay to take auxiliary power or, indeed, any such 
small amount of power from the main supply of a super- 
station. Although the authors have limited their 
remarks to large stations, I should like to ask them if 
they can state at what size of smaller station or unit 
tliey would cease to advocate the use of divided auxiharv 

I doubtful. In fact, 

do not think that one can make out a case for the 

case 

of the circulating pump. 

Mr. H. C. Lamb : Most of the good points in the 
paper may, I think, be fairly claimed as being already 
in^ Practice in Manchester. All who are engaged 
havrever Particularly those^who 

occurred ^ I^ad short-circuit has 

^Sh-tension system, followed by a 

tmnor.?'" .^“^liery plant, are fully alive to the 

their viPttr Ji The authors have given 

parts of th#. ^1 ^®je,tive importance of the various 

I wovld ike excentin ® 

comes easily firet but thev water pump 

importance to it fhl • ^ as of equal 

haffly correct I ha^e^t 

extractTuip si^ed rr 

the plant w^s on ina? several minutes while 

in vacuum, and I 

come in Class B or Class C^^ auxihary ought to 
authors in decidinv in fa^r^ / agree with the 

As has been mention^ ^cidedly against it. 

tenance and attendance ^ S ^ 
pressure schemes the ’ particularly with high- 

fmall pipes and Waives. r! 

any extra economy obtainS^L 
dnven auxiliaries.” ^and ®^am- 

‘it is assumed that feed hep« ®below, 

main turbines is the case 

is no economy in the u^e J though.' There certainly 
such a case. steam-driven auxihaiies 

first, and the drive thrnno-^’+^^® electric drive is easily 
turbine and W fe 
second. Certainly the 'all st*? 
economy. The Authors ^ast in 

and some of these schemes £rst, 

2 and 3, tor In 

an connected to the main T Pnncipal motors are 
fiicely pall “ shut do*"' very 

occurred in.-or near to ®hort-circi2 

o place too much reliance on Sie ?? vrould not like 
authors set out for a iirs ^® scheme which the 
fd put on th*^fe'‘?o“1;:^“ to bn Ztp 
^utfon. Presnmably ^ t>y Passing 

as it was known 4^11^ *° '=« done as 

^uultj- is ti,at one never do^ 4“ ’»®udng, but the 
1, 3 and 4 indirfj “ ™tU too late 

S,"itSk 

th.nk. a new one. It is. no^dou&^J 


^ ----- 

cal, but has one disadvantage in increa.sing the lengtli 
of the main plant, and another in tliat the special 
generator would not be available for runniu't tlur 
auxiliary plant during the preliminary sturting-ui) of 
the station, when there is a great deal of r*jnihng ur> 
and shutting down. Scheme 6 seems to be very cxiten 
sive in switchgear and. like Scheme 7. has the object,n 
^at d.c. motors are used. T|}e one advantage of the 
d.c motor is, as the authors state, in speed variation, 
but there is not very much need fdt speed variation in 

“ I know, tbm- 

are only two classes of auxiliary plant which need a 
v^ble speed, and they are the stoker motors and 
boiler fans. With regard to the former, hs tJiese are 
small motors it is quite easy to get the rctruHtion ii 3 r 

l-birtSst i^^M^r Oinvunicnca. 

iuey ^sist in keeping a steady steam pressure and the 

draught can very eaeily be regnlatcl The4 ” « 

£r rH^-- - 

~uSe:r4oT‘°3r*^-''“^ 

S2*^”-elSte^ d grnai njy 

the ofie rfven^ the a n-scheme is 
is ifo detSI?d2criotiof 
is so simple that ^ 

current motors are used ti needed. Alturpaling- 

the main busbars. When ^ tnmsfornief oif 

arrangement tlie authors saT-^”” Td' alternative 

would probably reduce the \ S>uch a modification 
addition coStions^^ 
necessity of syLlironizinir the 

of emergency, and also tocaiL^of 
any fault shutting doi™ tS f* Pfo‘w'>iHty of 
rendering the battey rf nfusTarSi®””'^*""' 

It is most needed " l Jit tf ™ry time when 

exactly what the emf.r,r» ” • would .specify 

tbe eynchrOnirii T'™'* 

essential feature 4 sneh . 7? ““PPbes, hecau.se it fa an 

Should never 4e l4<toUtl™''if‘'''‘‘ **" “’'P'”'- 

IS quite an easy ^tter to 

parts of the auxiharii from cs.sential 

such a scheme a btSer^if “ “'"'P'’'- 
authors say little on the ^!kT ^4 The 

Some large stations ha4' voltage.s. 

volts or more) and have inTfifi pressures (2 000 
gi^ound that it resulted to “ t*®? «« 

cables. I Lad occasion ?o cS”® «witchgear and 

where some 300-h p mo+orQ ^ ® ®^®® this kind 

»s compared with 400^^47^ ® "M volts, 

^t more, whereas tte cabte f “otore 

tbe balance was 7 bot. on the whole, 

Por cent in favour of 400 volts. Of 
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course everything depends on the length of cable which 
has to be used. In tliis case the total length of cable 
was 260 yards for the whole of the motors. Had 600 
yards of cable been required the total cost of motors, 
switchgear, and cables for the two cases would have 
been about equal, but no one would want to use 2 000 
volte mthout some very considerable saving, because 
so high a voltage does introduce an additional complica¬ 
tion. being unsuitable for motors below about 60 h.p. 

Mr. A. Stubbs :♦ The p^per might be concisely 
expressed as follows^: “ An *. auxiliary supply must 
have reliability with economy, more or less regardless 
of the expense.” The subject matter deals almost 
entirely with the relation between reliability and 
economy; indeed it would be safe to say that the paper 
could never have been written had not the large turbo- 
alternator set been accepted as being a more economical 
source of supply than the smaller turbo set. In the 
liglit of certain developments in the design of large 
turbines which have taken place within the past few 
months it would appear that the foundation of the 

turbines of, say, 

20 000 kW and more are being offered and built as 
two-cyhnder units, the special feature being that the 
high-pressure cylinder has a reinarkably high efficiency 
so ffiat the complete unit gives a thermodynamic 
efficiency of something over 80 per cent. The small 
back-pressure turbine may be made to operate at 
a high thermodynamic efficiency which would com¬ 
pare wiffi the above figure. We may now consider 
the mam double-cy^der turbine operating on the 
steam side in parallel with a back-pressure ■ turbine 
driving the house-service generator. The low-pressure 
cylinder of the mairnset would exhaust to the condiffiser 
whilst the back-pressure turbine would exhaust to Che 
connection pipe between the *igh-pressure and low- 
pressure cylinders of the main set, or alternatively, in 
case of emergency, to atmosphere. Back-pressure 
turbmes have previously been considered for house 
semce, but must now be regarded in the light of the 
following new conditions: {a) Economy of the small 
unit. (6) Convenience of the double-cylinder design 
of the mam set in so far as it provides a suitable point 
at which the exhaust from the back-pressure unit may 
pMs to the low-pressure cylinder of the main unit. 

steam from the back-pressure unit 
wll be similar to that from the high-pressure unit of 
the mam set, and ample provision can be provided for 
adequate mixing of the steam before passihg to the 
low-pressure cylinder, (d) The high-speed turbine in 
conjunction with gears makes for a more efficient back¬ 
pressure unit. Ilf addition to maiximum economy the 

also provide for: (e) Maximum 
rehabihty, since the back-pressure house set would be 
entirely mdependent of the condenser and its auxiliaries, 
also of the main alternator busbar and the large oU 
siwtc es. (jQ A number of back-^pressure house-seryiCe 
sets could be conveniently paralleled and easily isolated 
^ ® ®vent of a fault, (g) The back-pressure units 

would be almost equally suitable vtith either ^.c. or 
a.c. generators, whilst the d.c. supply would be little. 

If my, more expensive than the a.c. supply. (A) The 
mattery for the emergency supply to a,uxiliaries may be 

VOL. 62. 


eliminated on account of the facility for immediate 
starting of the back-pressure sets, {i) The house set 
coffid be conveniently placed in the annexe between 
boiler house and power house, v,4iere space is probably 
not nearly so expensive as in the main power house. 
(f) It is not necessary to parallel the house service 
supply with the main power station busbars, and this 
should, tend to reduce capital cost and increased relia¬ 
bility in so far as an additional link is removed from 
the chain. 

Mr. S. L. Pearce : In regard to Mr. Eccles’s remarks 
on the subject of reliability, I think that it is not a 
question of the engineer's reputation, nor is it one of 
the aggregate losses that may be suffered by the con¬ 
sumers on the system. The point is, that if a system 
gets a bad reputation for interruptions to the supply 
the undertaking will not get new and important business 
which it otherwise would do, and which it is very 
desirable it should receive. In reply to Mr. Stubbs, 
j I do not think it necessarily follows tliat the house- 
service arrangement requires additional space. I know 
that it does not so far as the Barton station is concerned i 
The main dimensions of the turbine room would not 
have been altered if we had not adopted house-service 
sets. The foundations for tliese sets were not so expen¬ 
sive m Mr. Stubbs imagines. Whilst I think that the 
question of reliability of operation is the first requisite 
to be considered (followed by thermal efficiency and 
then capital outlay), at any rate in the case of stations 
iffiat the authors have in mind, the type of drive and 
the source of power as affecting the station heat balance 
must not be lost sight of. Therefore it is most important 
to consider from every aspect the various methods 
of obtaining the auxihary supply. There is no doubt 
that, from the thermal efficiency point of view, an 
ai^liary supply wliich is derived, either directly or 
indirectly, from the main generating plant, either 
through a service transformer supplied from the ter- 
^als of the main generator or from the main busbai's, is 
the most economical. In passing, I think that we should 
nowhave to consider, as a further alternative the question 
of the supply being obtained from an auxiliary generator 
TOupled direct to the end of the main generator shaft. 
The remai^g alternatives are (1) a dual supply from 

house-service transformers and 
(2) ste^-driven auxiliaries. When we take into con¬ 
sideration the factor of reliability I thinlc there can be 
no doubt that the former method is the better, viz. house- 
service sets in conjunction with house-service trans- 
foimers, and I rather gather that that arrangement 

is me one considered by the authors to be the best_ 

at the moment at any rate. The house-service generator 
as a somce of power and of steam for feed heating has 
a<^eyed a conmderable measure of popularity, and it 
my opinion continue to warrant its adoption 
ujtil such tme as it can be definitely shown that the 
^v^tages to be derived from a system of multiple- 
stage bleeding of the main turbine for feed-heating 

^ preclude the adoption of 
otter methods. A word or two with regard to the 
^ctual arrangement which has been adopted at Barton 
stotion may be of mterest. The two alte^tive sources 
of auxihary supply are* first, from three house-service 

17 
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tliree-phase turbo-alternators, operating at 420 volts 
and exhausting into a condenser-heater which also 
receives the exhaust from the steam-driven boiler 
feed-pumps. The house-service sets therefore perform 
a mo.st important function in connection with the heating 
of the fe< d water. As an alternative source of auxili¬ 
ary power supply we have hous^-service transformers 
stepping down the 33-kV busbar voltage to 420 V. All 
the motors—at any rate so far as they relate to services 
of primary imporcance—are divided equally between 
those two sources of supply. Auxiliary busbars are 
provided, one set of bars being energized and supplied 
from the house-service sets, and the other set from the 
house-service transformers. With regard to the dupli¬ 
cate motors for these important services—taking the 
circulating pumps as an example—one motor would 
be coupled to bars supplied by the house-service 

onr? _u *i_ 


r 

the steam drive in cases of emergency. Arrangement.s 
would have to be made to prevent the motor from 
supplying energy to the line when the turbine was 
acting as prime mover. 

Mr. G, A. Juhlin: The authors wish ^ have an 
expression of opinion on the suitability of d.c. generators 
for direct coupling to main turbo sets for the supply 
of power for certain auxiliaries. The answer depends, 
first, on the speed of the mam setS and, secondly, on 
the output required from the d.c. generators. .T'or 
1 500-r.p.m. sets the scheme is quite satisfactory for 
any size of main sets tliat may be required. Units of 
16 000 kW capacity have been in satisfactory operation 
for some years with d.c. generators direct coupled, to 
mam sets. The problem becomes much more difficult, 
however, when 3 000-r.p.m. sets are considered. The 
question of output required becomes of importance. 

Small iini+Q 1 cA i-TiT .. . . r 


generators and the second woSd 2 co^edto^^S f “^vored becomes of importance, 

snpplied bv the house-serrte tra^Se^ x? ^ at 600 volts winch can be 

these auxiliary power bai are W STSi ™ ‘^e generator shaft may be considered 

are three sections of each corresponding to the thr« woMd .“I 


2 - . - mere 

are three sections of each corresponding to the three 

mam units in the station. These sections are not 
normally coupled together, though provision is made 

emergency. The total horse- 
nn i-lf installed is 7 000, and of that total 

for the turbine house cranes. I do not see verjr much 

blttorir f » We scale, of’storage 

onh“nm hJtt“ P“'?oses. At Barton we have 

only two battenes, the main battery being to provide 

a standby for e.xcitation and for station lighting and 


wcmld be requu-ed for the auxiliaries of a 26 000-kW set, 

recommend building 
a 600-kW d.c. generator at 3 000 r.p.m. There are. of 

of output running at about 

reliability 

Tbe ^ would be required for power station auxiliarie.s. 
The auliors point out the absolute necessity for rcHa- 

dL-2t rn P^oular auxiUaries supplied from tlie 
T generators, and I should certainly 

hesitate to recommend the scheme. It .should be 
remembered that the difficulties in operation of a d c 


w^a. bas been said rrito mgard'toTh:;:;;^*.^^ ptog 

auMhery power machines on to the end of the iain unit « * ™‘'“Impendent 

r^STJStloft bave''.:fSS “O-P-®'- the "scheme 

to certam objections- to that method, e.g. the increao. 

Li' • “i' to ask whether 


. ’ * anijuiu uKe TO aSK whether 

there are not two other difficulties. I take it tlat Se 
machine would have to be of rather a sp^lal 
liaTung regard to the speed of the main unit Secondly 
owing to the fact that the critica^speed of the Tpfdai 

fhaftTof the main genLtor 
shaft It Mould necessitate the introduction of a flexible 

tortile ^ additional bearings. With regaid 

decHne iSh tt StTarLTf*; "l 

W ~ to me to have 

large statinn conjunction \yith the 

duplicate amiuaries XuW notbe^ad^^^ • ^ 
less than JOOOOkW capacitv ^nits of 

are equaUy important as^re«mrfs reliahl^f stations 
and should be mnsidered \Wth n c supply, 

aries the duplicate drii-e a k v ^ single set of auxili- 

nient of wSiaL L“ '“P'°y- 

The steam to the turbine^ nTi”® “upled together, 
trolled so as to brii,? tL S w'oon- 
event of failure oftb! sunnV “ the 

condition, and Pto:^;^ r«tbi^“Set» 


ie j. sets tne scheme 

^Messrs. L. Breach and H. Mldgley (m 'vchlv) • 

detrimental effe^^’ imderestimatcn the 

aernmental effects of a shut-down. We are fnlbr 

agreement with the remarks of Mr. Pearce on ^his 

in IS not conducive to efficiency of workfug • 

Cl Julat™ 

the^ti^ discussion (vol. ^6T”pagr84^[.’ 

not thp diQfSl ^ ^”d, whether or 

es°ln?al f^^^tor, it is 

not to bfaffeld hv ^ «ystent .should be. such as 
auxilinTw a by external disturbances, and the 

th^Ca^t^^cOTt^.ofth^’^^^ fdr the^flgures as to 
We would suggest 4at .xxl 
best realized ^ con^fering 

-en that be 

15 only approximately 0 6 percent 

of .the statioTi. Tk J " E ^ fbe total cost 

attendance , must also eSe? into th a“d 

the ^“n®^ :SL . 

would be recommpndAri ^ divided auxiliaries 
e recommended, it is suggested that ; this 
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depends upon two factors: (1) The importance of con- 
tmmty of supply from the particular station and 
Its relation to other generating stations (if any) on the 
system ; (2) the possibility of detriment to the turbine 
tnrough atsnospheric running. 

Mr. Lamb’s point regarding the air-extraction 
^angement has been dealt with in the reply to 
Mr. Jockel in the Londpn discussion. The question 
of choice between alternating and direct current for 
auiahary motors haS already been dealt with so fully 
in the previous discussions on this paper that we do 
not consider it necessary to add anything further, 
me synchronizing in times of ■emergency,” mentioned 
in the paper in connection with the alternative to 
bcheme 7, refers to the possible necessity of changing 
over auxiliaries and groups of auxiliaries from the 
main bars to the bars fed by the house turbine, without 
Shutting these auxiliaries down. With direct current 
this could easily be done, but in the case of alternating 
current it would be practically essential to have the 
two supplies coupled, i.e. synchronized, in order to 
avoid shutting down when changing over. We are 
fully in agreement with Mr. Lamb’s statement that 
a considerable saving in cost must be shown before 
It IS worth while adopting a pressure of 3 000 volts 


for auxiliaries, in view of the fact'that it is unsuitable 
for motors below about 60 h.p. 

The suggestions of Mr. Stubbs are noted with in¬ 
terest, but, while we agree that they are worthy of 
consideration and comparison, they by no means cut 
away the basis of the paper. Incidentally, we rather 
suspect that the scheme would not be quite so simple 
of operation as Mr. Stubbs so optimistically suggests. 

As already stated, we are in thorough agpreement 
with Mr. Pearce regarding the effects of a shut-down. 
The information regarding the auxiliary arrangements 
at the Barton station is noted with interest. The 
question as to the effect of the size of the,station upon 
the auxiliary arrangements, raised ^y Mr. Dundas, 
has been dealt with in the reply to Mr. Eccles. The, 
suggestion by Mr. Dundas of having a turbine and 
motor driving the same auxiliary has been' adopted 
in at least one large station in this country, and to the 
best of our knowledge the sclieme is working satis¬ 
factorily. It has, .of course, ■the same objections as 
have already been raised in the paper regarding a direct 
steam drive. 

We thank Mr. Juhlin for the information which he 
gives as to the suitability of d.c. generators for direct, 
coupling to main turbo-alternator units. 



DISCUSSION ON 

THE LEAKAGE FLUX BETWEEN PARALLEL POLE-COREvS OF CIRCULAR 

CROSS-SECTION.” * 


Qr. A. E. Clayton {communicated) : I have read 
Mr. Hague’s paper witli much interest. The fact that 
poles of circular cross-section are now not generally 
favoured by designers does hot in the least detract 
from the value of the simple expression deduced by the 
author for the leakage permeance per cm height of 
pole, or from the value of the graplis plotted in Fig. 3 
of the paper.'' In practice, some designers utilize a 
value of the Hopkinson leakage coefficient based upon 
experimental results on pre'vious macliines. Others, 
as pointed out l^y the author, calculate the value of 
the leakage flux by the method due to Arnold, in which 
the leakage lines at the ends are assumed to have the 
form indicated in the second quadrant of Fig. 4, as 
suggested first by Forbes. Yet others employ a 
method in which the leakage flux at the ends is 
“scientifically guessed.” At present, then, designers 
experience difficulty in calculating the leakage wliich 
occurs at the ends of the poles. For dealing with 
circular pole-cores, Arnold based his calculations upon 
the “ equivalent square ” pole, as indicated in Fig. 4. 
The assumed flux distribution at the ends is obviously 
* Paper by Mr. B. Hague (see vol. 61, p. 1072). , 


incorrect, so that the leakage flux, as calculated by 
Arnold s method, is too low. This statement ■will also 
hold for all cases where the corresponding Arnold 
formulae are used, and thus applies in particular to the 
case of square and rectangular poles. In this con¬ 
nection, emphasis may well be laid upon the author’s 
statement that “ ■the permeance calculated from any 
assumed distribution of lines of force other than the 
^e distribution must of necessity be too small,” as this 
important principle is often overlooked. When Arnold’s 
method is applied to the case of circular poles, the 
calculated value of tiie leakage permeance per cm height 
of pole is too low. The actual error varies* in amount 
by about 1-6 to 1-7 for the cases dealt with in Table 1. 
When the distance be'tween poles is relatively great, 
however, the value calculated by the Arnold formula 
is worthless, "the percentage error being enormous. 
Tliis is, of course, to be expected, as under these con¬ 
ditions the leakage at the ends of ■&€ machine is very 
important. The percentage error, however, decreases 
rapidly as the relative value of the clearance between 
poles decreases. When the distance between poles is 
relatively small, it is natural to conclude that the 




MCtuMl configuration of the pole \vill have a relatively 
greater influence upon the actual value of the leakage 
flux tlian when the poles are very far apart. It may 
then, I think, safely bo* concluded that the actual value 
of the leakage flux for the case of circular poles will 
not clifter to any serious extent from that obtaining 
in the case of the *' equivalent square ” poles The 
c rror obtaining with tlie Arnold method may therefore 
safely be assumed to be due to the fact that tliis method 
by assuming a wrong flux distribution at the ends of 
the machine, much under-calculates the corresponding 
leakage, and not to be due in any marked extent to the 
conception of replacing the circle by the equivalent 
square. By using the data given in the paper, there- 
tf.?’ ^ position to deal more exactly 

case of circular pole^ 
cores, but also with poles of other section. Thus for 
cieahng with poles of square section, it would appear 
that the value of the leakage flux can be estiS 
more correctly than by means of Arnold's formula^ 
the calculations are based upon the “equivalent 
circular pole." The value of the leakage 
per cm height of pole can then at once be read ^ fmS 
t te graph given in Fig. 3. Pole-cores se^ 
circular ends can also be handled vdth suffici^nf 
accuracy wthout any difficulty and I i ^ 

calcuUang the °l 

hlso because Ihe^rriv™ , Pole-cores, bat 

..s to calculate mo« 

pole-cores of other sectioi p. obtaimng with 

stated by the author anH reasons which are 

the e^act calcalaHoa of th“ 
e.xpected in practice ev^n xi ^ ^ " ^ cannot be 
Still less can H be ho'oeH + ^ ^^culax poles. 

It would, however, be of intei^t^aVr*^ 
give an estimate of the f author would 

las results would have to he would expect 

case of short ^^r »ithtte 

to their diameter, joined by a\-oWt™®“^ 

separated bj- a small Sir-Ip fJom ^ 

6 p worn an armature at 


•. ' ' 

the other, the poles carrying a iiiiifornily distriliutotl 
winding; that is, for a case coiTesponding to tin* 
conffitions actually obtaining in practice, with tlio ex¬ 
ception that the poles may be asswmed to be parallel 
and pole-shoes are absent. * Naturally. 1 an# asking for 
nothing more than a reasoned estimate, or " scientilie 

^UGSS* 

Mr. B. Hague (in reply) : a;;[ie reqiarks of Dr. CluA-toii 
interest and importance, .since the\ 
to\ obtained in my* paper to be ujiplied 

to a wider range of problems tilian I had originalK- 
visua^ed. With regard to the usual Arnold method 

^ttBr a ^ ‘3"“° “K«-onum( 

in L concliBiou, namely, tliat the error 

_n tbe method is due not so mtidi to the use of the 
equivdent square" as to the fact that the Ilux 
a«umed to «sue from that square is totally inmrrect 

other’^lTTtm ""f-,>?*«>** P™'=ipfc. to treal’ 
method f inverted Arnold 

tion of the nfobL circle." since the solu- 

tnown. I should circul^ cores Is so aecnrateli- 
ould like to state, Iiowever 

extre^^rSffi^un ^ 

attached at one end to an i ^ ^ t pole-(iore 

end faces an annat,™ « 'ton yoke while its other 

become so proibandlv ’altm?" **“ pniblcm 

goess •• is not if 7“" “ “ 

to have made an ratimate of th^•'n “PP"'” 

on tKe leakage, bntS^Ltim “f the yoke 

WBle regteffli^v that^tl^^f f ''‘"'y dotailoil. 

Dr. Clayton ttf give 

I have work in . hand wLch 

contnbution towards a mnr« ? liope, provide a 
the leakage field. The result Jinowlcdge of 

advanced, however to hJ^ sufficiently 

Dr. Clayton, L Uiat 

appreciates the difficulty and 

taming even approximate k x importance of ob- 
solutions of teSistribntiin piobteS^”’' "msonablo. 
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SOMJE EXPERIMENTS ON THE SCREENING OF RADIO^ RECEIVING 

APPARATUS. 

By R. H. Barfield, M.Sc., Student. 

fin^ ana in 1828 ; iefore iU WinnU Sncno. 


Summary, 

The chief object of the investigation was to obtain quanti¬ 
tative information on the effect of screens, of which the 
dunensions are small compared with the wave-length of 
the waves they are intended to screen. Some preliminarx' 
experiments are described, in the first of which the screening 
effect of a totally closed iron tank was investigated by an 
operator inside it with a frame coil receiver; and in the 
second an investigation was made on the effect of screening 
a square frame receiving coil by totally enclosing each of 
its four sides in a metallic envelope. A description is then 
given of the method employed in subsequent experiments 
of measuring the effect of screens based upon the employment 
of two receiving coils connected in opposition. This is 
fouled by an account of measurements made by this 
method on some specially constructed screens of straight 
wires, open and closed loops, and wire-netting, etc. These 
measurements demonstrate the important part played by 
closed circuits in screening tlie magnetic field of radio waves 
and show that an effective screen may be constructed of 
wire-netting. In this ^connection a description is given of 
the sereeiMg.of the interior of a hut with this material to 
protect direction-finding apparatus within it from “ direct 
pick-up. ’ 

Further experiments, in which the effect of screens, on 
me electric field of the waves is measured, are then described. 
Imee t^es of screen investigated were shown to reduce 
substentially the electric field without affecting the magnetic 
field, while, later in the paper, it is shown that a fourth type 
will screen the magnetic field but not the electric field 
A cage of the former type is then described which is now in 
pr^tical use as a means of eliminating ” antenna ” effect 
from a single-coil direction-finder contained within it. 

A discussion of the experiments follows, some: explanation 
of the various effects being given, and conclusions are drawn 
as to the general principles of screening and as to the essential 
points to be attended to in the design of efficient screens for 
various purposes. 


Introduction, 


The subject of the screening of long electromagnetic 
waves by conductors of relatively small dimfinHinri s 
had li^e attentidn paid to it by theoretical or practical 
investigatory As far as the author is aware, no com¬ 
prehensive theory of the action of such screens has 
been worked out, and very little in the nature of 
experimental data is available. In addition, it has 
been remarked that, in general, somewhat vague and 
contradictory ideas upon the subject at present prevail. 
The experiments about to be described were therefore 
undertaken with two; main objects in view. The first 
and most general was to obtain further light on the 
effect of conductors of various shapes and configuratioi^ 
on the electroma^etic fielids of vdreless waves. Such 


mformation being chiefly interesting from a general 
scienthc point of view. The second ^as'to determine 
quantitatively the actual extent to which certain screens 
protect the region they enclose from the influence of 
radio waves of commercial frequencies, thus obtaining 

data which should be of some assistance to wireless 
engineers. 

The first experiments on the screening of wireless 
waves were probably those of Hertz,* in which he shut 
off the ra.ys of his transmitter from his receiver by 
means of a grating of parallel wires. With this may 
be coupled his experiments showing the innate tendency 
of high-frequency currents to concentrate on the ^)uter 
members of a ^oup of conductors in preference to 
penetrating within, thus demonstrating for the first 
time what is now.known as " skin effect." More recently 
a conaderable amount of theoretical and experimental 
work has been done on the effect of gratings on short 
electroma^etic waves. Examples of this are the 
m^ematical work of J. J. Thomson, f and Lamb,J 
and the experimental researches of Schaefer and 
Langwitz,§ and that of G. H. Thomson.|| ' 

In all the above work, however, the wave-length 
employed in the experiments or assumed in the calcu- 
lations was always less than the principal dimensions 
of the screens employed; the results therefore have 
little or no bearing on cases involving the screening of 
long waves such as are used in practical radio-telegraphy 
where screening constructions must inevitably be small 
compared with the wave-length. 

^^In this field Duddell and Taylor If have measured 
me^ obstructing effects of trees to short waves; and 
Smith-Rose and the author *<^ have made observations 
on a^ wireless direction-finder receiver inside an iron 
airship shed and in a long metal tube, with a view rather 
to ascertaining the distortion produced than to deter- 
miiMg the extent of screening. In addition to this, 
Smith-Rose ft h^ recently demonstrated the great 
difficulty of efficientiy screening a local generator of 
high-frequency oscillations, by experiments which showed 
that even the smallest cracks in. the screen would allow 
a considerable amount of energy to escape. 

Some early experiments were carried out by Lodge J f 

t ?®i**5i?** Hertz : Eleotrib Waves ” (translated by D. E Tonesl 
+ IT "I' : Recent Researches,” p. 426. ’ " 

f of the London Mathematical Society, 1898, vol, 29. 

I Thomson : An^nder Physik, 1907, vol. 22, p. 868. 

J’ ^ /.£.E.,1908, vol. 36, p. 821. 

p. 17k’ ^ R. H. BARHELn : Journal 1928, vol. 61, 

p.^J2^ L Smith-Rose : Proceeding of fiu Physical Society, 1922, vol. 34, pt. 4, 

ft Oliver Lodge ; "The \VorJc of Hertz and His Successors." 
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on the penetration of waves through the walls of a cage 
to a receiver within, and quite lately Watson Watt 
and Herd * described some tests made with a frame 
coil and multi-stage amplifier in a specially constructed 
box. Campbell Swinton f has studied the directional 
properties of a small cylinder containing a loop receiver. 

On the practical side, M. DieSkman used a screen 
of wires suspended horizontally above an aerial of L 
or T ^ type to eliminate a certain type of atmospheric, 
and it is interestifig to note that a paper J describing 
this arrangement and read in 1917 gave rise to a 
vigorous discussion, in which those who took part 
apparently l^eld^ distinctly contradictory ideas on the 
general subject of screening. 

Again, many experimenters have found it necessary 
to employ elaborate screening arrangements for radio 
apparatus, and some have described their method of 
solving the problem, e.g. Hoyt Taylor § who employed 
specially screened huts for his apparatus used in connec¬ 
tion with ground antenna. Finally, an account of work 
done on the subject is not complete without reference 
to the development of the " earth screen " as now used 
m modem transmitting stations. The experiments of 
Eckersley || may be referred to in this connection. 

Preliminary Experiments. 

Receivey enclosed in tank.—The great difficulty of 
screening completely a generator of high-frequency 
oscillations has, as already indicated, been demonstrated 
by Smith-Rose. As a complementary experiment it 
was thought of sufficient' interest to try the converse 
process of completely enclosing a' wireless receiver in a 
metal case. 

To make the' experiment satisfactory it seemed 
necessary that the observer operating the receiver 
should be enclosed with the set. Accordingly a screen 
suitable for this purpose was sought for and eventually 
found in the form of a disused oil tank. This tank 
(see Fig. 1) was about 9 ft. long and 4 ft. in diameter, 
the thickness of the metal being about in. The only 
opening to the tank was in the form of a manhole 14 in. 
diameter fitted with an oil-tight cover and held in place 
by 36 nuts and bolts. ^The interior of the tank was 
divided into two compartments by means of a central 
partition in. thick and provided with a circular opening 
also 14 in. in diameter. 

The receiver consisted of a square frame coil of 
2 ft. 6 in. side and 30 turns, made collapsible so as to 
enable it to go inside the tank, and connected to a tuning 
condenser and' a seven-valve amplifier of a standard 
pattern. 

After pj»eliminary tests with the apparatus in the 
qpen, this receiving set was introduced into the tank 
through the manhole, the operator, not without difficulty, 
following It. An investigation was then made of the 
ability to receive the 'spark transmission from Paris 

vo! 1917, 

II T. L. Eckersley : Journal I.E.E., 1922, vol. 60, p. 581. ’ 


(wave-length 2-5 km) inside the tank, and the radiation 
from a small buzzer wave-meter situated a few feet 
from the tank. 

The cover of the manhole was first left off. The 
spark transmissions from Paris could be pioked up at 
good strength by the coil if some part of it was within 
a few inches of the opening, while the buzzer wave- 
meter could be heard loudly^for all positions of the 
coil inside.* The cover was now put in its place, the 
cover bolts being inserted and screwed up one by one. 
Pans signals now became dainter a^d fainter but did not 
disappear until every bolt had been put in place and 

screwed up, while everf then the buzzer could still be 
faintly heard. 

The operator with the complete set then retired into 
the mner compartment tlirough the small hole in the 
partition which was left unclosed. In this space no 
signal, local or otherwise, could be detected whether 
the^ outer manhole was open or closed. This ex¬ 
periment shows that the most effective way of ob¬ 
taining a high degree of screening is to employ a screen 
within a screen. 

^ Receiving loop with screened sides .—Two exactly 
similar frame coils were constructed each 2 ft. 6 in. 
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Fig. I. Iron tank employed in Experiment No. 1. 

square by 3 in. deep and wound with 25 turns of No. 22 
wire (d.s.c.). The four sides of one of these coils were 
completely encased in a metallic tube of rectangtilar 
section (5 in. X 3 in.) made of tinned iron (see Fig. 2), 
and all joints were well soldered so that the coil was 
completely encased except for two small holes through 
which the ends of the coil were brought out. The 
frame was carefully disposed inside the tube so that 
the wire was well clear of the sides of the screen. A 
receiving rcircuit with amplifier was * arranged (see 
Fig. 2) so that it could be switched alternately from 
the screened to the unscreened coil, and vice versa. 
The tuning condensers and batteries‘were placed in a 
metal box. 

Tests of this description over a wide rahge of wave¬ 
lengths froin 1-0 to 6-0 km immediately demonstrated 
that the coil within the tube was perfectly screened 
so far as could be determined by means of this rather 
rough method of measurement. 

The tubing was then sawn completely through at the 
centre of one of the sides and the test repeated. It 

buzir were Jite ^finiteirdue^ to 
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was found that the screened coil now po"bsessed a 
receptive power of roughly half that of the unscreened 
coil, i,e. the latter had to be turned to within 30° of its 
minimum position to get equal signal strength by the 
method of comparison. Varying the width of the gap 
in the tube from J in. to the smallest possible value 
had no effect on the result. 

The receptive power of the loop was reduced to an 
inappreciable value as •soon as the two sides , of the 
gap were made to .touch one another, but if the gap 
was bridged by only a few finches of wire a distinct, 
though still small, •pick-up was at once observable, 
which increased as the length of the connecting wire 
was increased. 

The open-circuited single-turn loop formed by the 
metallic tubing was then tuned to the waves under 



Fig. 2.—Screened loop md method of measuring effect of 

screen, 

observation, "by means of a condenser and a series 
inductance. The strength of signals received on the 
screened loop remained unaltered. 

The amplifying detector was then disconnected from 
the inner coil (which, however, still remained tuned) 
and was Cbimected to the tuned circuit, of which 
the outer screen now formed part. The signal strength 
stUl rettiained about the same, but when the iimer coil 
was detuned, short-circuited or open-circuited, a large 
decrease in signal strength wsts noted, thus showing 
it was the coil and-not'the casing that wa.s picking up 
the energy. 

Since the thickness of the envelope was in each case 
sufiBicient to prevent •-all but a neglij^ble amount of 
direct penetratipn of energy, that which was picked 


up by the coil within the casing must all have passed 
through the gap, thus illustrating once more how 
comparatively large amounts of energy in the form 
of oscillatory fields may readily pass through the 
smallest cracks in an otherwise opaque screen. 

In each of the above cases it was ascertained that 
the screened coil possessed normal directional pro¬ 
perties, and it was also found that with the screen 
connected to the amplifier box as in Fig. 3, the zeros 
were very sharp, showing that thg “antenna” effect 


MetalTiG eifyid-opev 



Fig. 3.—Reduction of “ antenna ” effect in directional 
receiver by screening sides. 


had been practically eliminated by the action of the 
screen. The theoretical aspect of these experiments is 
discussed later in the paper. 


Measurement of the Efficiency op Screening 

Apparatus. 


Improved method .—^The rough method of measturing 
screening effects described above was found not to be 
sufficiently accurate for the more thorough experiments 
which had been planned. It,^was therefore decided to 
devise some more suitable apparatus. 


(a) 




A 


B 


A 


B 

1 





U- 


□ 

1-- T. 

1 

Tz: 

1 Jf 1 



Tb amplifier 


(h) 


iWirtplifiw 


Fig. 4.—Method of obtaining a balance with spaced coils. 


The basis of the method successfully adopted was to 
connect two receiving loops, A and B,. in a common 
circuit so-as to oppose one another wjien jacted on by 
a ^ven radio wave. This may be done in either of the 
ways shown in Fig. 4, i.e. the two coils may be con¬ 
nected either in series or in pai^el across a common 
tuning condenser. They must in both cases, however. 
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( 1 ) 


be placed so far apart that the coupling between them 
is negligible. 

The procedure was to fix one (A) in some definite 
position, then to rotate the other (B), which was 
generally the larger of the two, about a vertical avia 
until minimum or zero signals were obtained, noting 
the angular position for tliis condition. The coil A 
w^ then placed in the screen under investigation 
without altering its orientation or making any other 
change in the conditions. A balance was then obtained 
again by rotating coil B to some other position. 

It is clear that the ratio in which the E.M.F. in 
coil B is reduced by rotation towards its -miniirniTn 
position will be Cqual to the ratio in which the E.M.F. 
in coil A is reduced by the screen, that is, to the ratio 
in which the magnetic field has been reduced by th e 
screen. That is to say ^ 

^ _ cos ^2 

Hi cosfii 

where Hi and are the field strengths before and 
after screening, respectively, and ^i and & are the 
corresponding angles made by coil B with the direction 
of the transmitting station. 

It j-wiU be found on examination that the above 
relation holds good provided that the following assump¬ 
tions are valid: ^ 

(1) Tlmt the direction and phase of the magnetic 

fas outside. 

{£) lhat the screen does not appreciably affect the 
constants of the circuits. 

(3) That the effect of any other E.M.F.’s in the 
circuit is of a secondary nature and may be 
neglected. ^ 

^ these pomts were verified by simple experiments. 

nccessary to use compensating 
condensers m tte manner adopted in ordinary irection- 

purpose of reducing ''antenna” 
effect. It was also found advisable to provide a switch 

enabling a double set of readings to be taken on ^ch 

The two receiving loops. A and B, of Fig. 4 which 
differed considerably in the value of their' 

mounted on vertical axes and separated 
about 16 ft. The system wi then 
^ receive some convenient transmitter. The 
p was rotated from its maximum to its Tnim’rw.'.-v . 
eSw stages of 16'> aV^^A^ 

the ratio of the E.M.F's includ#*d ir, +i, 
cos P 

--constant . . . , . (j) 


and the 'degree Cf accuracy with which this relation is 
found to hold will give an indication of the accuracy 
of the method. 

The results of the experiment are recorded in 
Table 1, in which the value of cos jS/cos a is found to 
remain very nearly constant (i.e. within 1 *per cent) 
until the loops are within 10® of their minimum posi¬ 
tion, when divergences begin to occur. This experi¬ 
ment may be taken as satisfactdiy prftof that the method 
is at least free from serious instrjimental errors, and 
as evidence of the correctness of the third assumption 
as stated above. • 

Other tests for instrumental errors were carried out 
from time to time during the experiments, such as 
interchanging the two coils, ' comparing the results 
obtained from the series and parallel arrangements or 
altering the^ disposition of the leads and other parts 
of the circuit, etc., and in all cases it was found that 
no detectable variation was caused by such tests. 

Table 1. 

Test of Accuracy of Method. 

Transmitting Station GLO (Ongar), A = 4-6 km. 

Both Coils Unscreened. 


A 

jS 

Cos B 

deg. 

0 

« deg. 

39-0 

0-77? 

16 

41-0 

0-782 

3.0 

47-6 

0-782 

r 46 

67-0 

0-773 • 

60 

77-0 

0-782 

76 

78-6 ' 

0-768 

80 

81-7 

0-820 

86 

86-7 

0-860 

89 

88-9 

1-070 

90 

90-0 

-T— 


Diiloreiice from 
mean value 
of iC (0*777) 


0-000 

0-006 

0-006 

0-004 

0-006 

0-009 

0-043, 

0-073 

0-293 


ettect of a wire-nettmg cage was repeated by another 
but rougher method, i.e. that already descried S 
comparmg the signal strength from two similar coils 

latter method, which were rather large. 

of Effkt of 

- off" 

6 It. was oonstruoted of 
to ^ *™*^.*® S“ve as a frame for the different screens 

rts_ades were covered with parallel r^es (No 20 
top 

' “ Of 26 turns wouhd 
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on .a 2 ft. 6 in. square frame, and coil B of 34 turns 
wound on a 4 ft. square frame, and the sjrstem was 
tuned to a transmitter working on a 4*5-km wave. 
A balance was obtained with coil A outside the screen, 
and the jugular position (fii) of coil B was noted. 
The screen was then dropped over coil A so that its 



wires were vertical and so that the loop occupied the 
centre of the interior. A balance was once more 
obtained, the corresponding position {^ 2 ) of coil B 
being recorded. The loop A was fixed approximately 
in its maximum position, but since it was not moved 
during the test it was not necessary to know its position 
exactly. 


be in this case close up to it. The wires were spaced 
about Ij in. apart and arranged in nine rows 2 in. 
apart and 6 ft. long. There were thus, in all, over 
400 wires, so that the coil was, situated in the centre 
of a mass of closely packed wires. A sketch of the 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 6. The method employed 


- 6 '- 

About 300 wires 
Spaced 2"apart 


(Plan) (Elevation) 

Fig. 6.— Coil surrounded by number of straight wires close 

. together. 

was quite well able to measure a change of 1 per cent 
in the field strength, but, as before, the screen appeared 
to have no effect whatever on the E.M.F. induced in 
the loop A, no matter whether the wires composing it 
were placed horizontally or vertically. 

Using the same frame, a cage was now constructed 
of a series of conductors in the form of a three-sided 



Table 2. 


Negative Effect- of Screen made of Short, Straight, Vertical Wires. 


station observed « 

Wave-length 

Arrangement ^ 

•• 

Coil A unscreened 

Coil A screened 


' Scale reading 
at mins. 

Pi 

Scale reading 
attains. 

Pi 

On^r (GLO) .. 

■ km 

4-5 

Wires insulated 

333-7 

deg. 

36-7 

334-0 

deg. 

36-3 

1-00 

Aldershot 

1-8 

Wires insulated 

47-0 

288-6 

47-3 

46-^ 

288-6 

46-7 

1-01 

Ongaj (GLO) .. 

4-5 

Lower ends of wires 

23-0 

333-7 

36-7 

22-0 

334-0 

36-3 

1-00 

Ongar (GLO) .. 

3-9 

earthed 

Lower ends of wires 

47-0 

333-5 

37-1 

46-7 

334-0 

36-7 

1-00 

Aldershot 

1-8 

earthed 

Lower ends of wires 

47-7 
• 288-5 

47-3 

47-6 ' 

289-0 

» 

46-5 

101 



earthed 

9 

23-0 


22-0 




The experiments were repeated on a wave-length 
of 1*8 km and again with the cage modified by con¬ 
necting all the wires together at their lower ends and 
earthing thb junction point. The measurements are 
recorded in Table 2, which shows at a glance that no 
screening effect at all can be detected for this cage, 
the field inside it being shown to be the same as that 
outside, within the limits of accuracy of the method. 
The coil A was now fixed rigidly at the centre of the 
wooden cube from which the wires had been stripped, 
and numbers of straight wires parallel to the plane 
of the coil were stretched between two opposite faces 
of the cube so as completely to surround the coil and 


rectangular loop [see Fig. 7 (a)]. These conductors 
were, as before, spaced about ll- in. apart and, being 
44 in number, thus covered the whole of three sides 
of the cube; this cage was found to have n<3 detectable 
screening effect (i.e. certainly less than 1 per cent). A 
fourth side was now added to each loop in the manner 
shown in Fig. 7 (6), a gap being left at one comer so as 
to make the loops discontinuous. This arrangement 
was also found to have no appreciable screening effect. 

The gap in each loop was now closed [see Fig. 7 (c)] 
so that the cage now consisted of a series of 44 parallel, 
closed loops spaced in. apart. A marked screening 
effect was nOw noticeable which was a maximum whefn 
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the plane of the loops was aligned on the transmitting 
station, and zero when at right angles to this direction 
or when the loops were placed horizontally. In the 
position of maximum screening, the field within tiie cage 
was found to be reduced to about 1/lOth its normal 
value. The cage was then once more modified by 
the addition of a second set of pairallel, closed loops at 





(a) 


(h) 


(C) 

Fig, 7.—Conductor “elements” of some screens exoeri. 

mented with. ^ 


Furtlier experiments, were now carried out to inves¬ 
tigate the effect of varying the number of loops forming 
the cage. That is to say, the overall dimensions of the 
cage were kept constant whilst the spacing of the 
loops was gradually increased by thinning ^hem out. 
Measurements were made at successive stages of the 


100 


Pt 


|2 

u> 
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V- 



• • 





• 

• 




K 
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44 wires 

/i 1 1. 

\ c,** 'X 

> 7 wire 

5=;- i 

S 3w 

.—At 

res'^ ■ 


Swires 


Fig. 8 . —Variation of screening ratio with spacing of closed 

loops. 


right angles to the first set and equal in number and 
spacing to the latter. 

Tests showed that the screening effect of this arrange¬ 
ment was approximately constant for all orientations 
of the cage with the loops vertical, and equal in amount 
to the maximum value obtainable in the former case 
(ne. with one set of loops). If the cage was turned so 
that one set of loops were in horizontal planes, the cage 
behaved exactly as in the form» case when it had 
only one set of loops. 


process and ^e recorded in Fig. 8, which shows 
screening ratio ” plotted against spacing. It will be 
seen that the screening ratio falls off rapidly at first 
but more slowly as the spacing becomes comparable with 
the dimensions of the cage. With only one loop bn. 
the cage the resultant field at its centre was found to 
be B1 per cent of its normal value. 

Since the vq,Jue obtained for the screening ratio 
would be practically meaningless *if the field within 
the cage varied greatly from point to point, a test 


Table 3,'' 

Effect of Open and Closed Loops. 
Observations made on Ongar (GLO) : A = 4-6 kna. 


Arrangement 


(1) Cage of 3-sided loops [Fig. 7 (a)] 

(2) Cage of 4-sided opeif loops [Fig. 7 (j)] 

(3) Cage of 4-sided closed loops [Fig. 7 (c)] aligned on 

transmitter 

fg! at right angles to traMmitter 

(5) Two sets of closed loops at right angles. One set 
aligned on transmitter 

IS rotated through 46° 

lox ^ ^at rotated through 90° 

(8) Cage a? in (5) but one set of loops horizontal, the 
other aligned on transmitter 
(0) Cage as in (8) but turned through 90" oli vertical a:^ 


Pi 

183 


Screening ratio. 

deg. 

deg. 

1-00 

per cent 

0 

Pi- 

= P2 1 

1-00 

0 

39 

86 

0-11 

89 

39 

m 

40 

0-99 . 

1 

39 

86-1 

0-11 

89 

39 

83-2 

0-16 

86 

39 

83-9 

0-14 • 

86 

39 

84-6 

012 

88 

39 

38-7 

1-00 

0 


the’^ratt^"'? of tte^eriments are given in Table S. 
J.ne ratio I — {H^jHx) recorded in the last column 
as a percentage has been termed the “ scree^g 
^^tte cage, as it was thought to be the 
most clearly expressed its screening properties. 


was carried out in which the interior-of the cage was 
explored by moving, the coil A about inside it. This 
test showed that as long as coil A. Was not brought 
close to the boundaries of the cage the screening ratio 
Qbtamed was independent of the point in the cage at 
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which it was measured, thus showing that in all the 
central region the resultant field strength was sub¬ 
stantially uniform. The screening was found to 
increase when loop A was brought close to the central 
wires of ^lie cage, but became distinctly less at points 
near the open ends. (The experiment was carried out 
with only one set of loops on the frame.) 

The experiments described above show very clearly 
that in order to screen a loop receiver it is necessary 
to employ closed ftonducting loops. In other words, 
they show that the presence*of a system of conductors 
does not influence the magnetic field in its neighbour¬ 
hood unless it contains closed conducting paths en¬ 
closing an appreciable area. The conducting system 
will even then afiect only that part of the magnetic 
field Avhich is normal to the plane of these paths. 


sections of corrugated iron about in. thick, the sec¬ 
tions being bolted tightly together so that the electric 
resistance at the joints should not be high. A com¬ 
parative measurement of the*, field strength at the 
centre of each cylinder was made with the cylinder 
in at least two different positions. A test was also 
made to discover a^'-what distance away from one of 
the cyhnders its screening effect became inappreciable. 

As before, it was assumed that the presence of the 
cylinders did not materially affect Phe constants of any 
part of the measuring apparatus. This was verified 
by the fact that no readjustment of tuning apparatus 
was required when the coil was set in the cylinder. 
The results show (see Table 4) that a greater screening 
effect is obtained when the axis of the cylinder lies 
perpendicular to the direction of the waves than when 


Table 4. 


Screening Effect of Iron Cylinders. 


CoU A, 2 ft. 6 in. square. 
A = 2-9 km. 

Coils A and B in parallel. 


Position at which measurement was made 

Plan showing 
direction of axis 

Dimensions of cylinder 

Cos jSa 

ScTMning ratio 


of cylinder 

Cos jSx 


Arrow sho«» 
direction of wave 


■1 


' « 

(1) Inside^cylinder at centre.. 



; * . 

Short (6 ft. dia. X 2 ft. 5 in. long) 


per cent 

28 

(2) Inside cylinder at centre.. .. 

I- 

■1 

Short (6 ft. dia. x 2 ft. 5 in. long), 

■nfl 

90 : 

(3) Inside cylinder at centre.. ,. 


Medium (6 ft. dia. X 5 ft. long) 


62 

(4) Inside cylinder at centie.. 

• 

fS 

Medium (5 ft. dia. x 6 ft. long) 

■19 

96 

(6) Inside cylinder at centre.. 

© 

Medium (6 ft. dia. X 6 ft. long) 

0-37 

63 

(6^ Inside cylinder at centre.. 



Long (6 ft. dia. X 8 ft. long) 

0-24 

76 

(7) Inside cylinder at centre.. .. 


- 

Long (6 ft. dia. X 8 ft. long) 

0-026 

97-6 

(8) Outside cylinder 1 ft. away on axis 



Short (6 ft. dia. x 2 ft. 6 in. long) 

0-51 

49 

^9) Outside cylinder 3 ft. away on axis 

. , 

Short (6 ft. dia. X 2 ft. 6 in. long) 

0-92 

8 

(10) Outside cylinder 6 ft. away oh axis 

- 


Short (6 ft. dia. X 2 ft. 6 in, long) 

0-99 

1 

(11) Outside cylinder 10 ft. away on axis 

' 

r(U) 

Short (6 ft. dia. X 2 ft. 6 in. long) 

■■■ 

1-00 

0 


A study of the curve for the screen of closed loops 
(Fig. 8) shos^s that by employing closer spacing it 
would be possible to obtain a screen ol very high 
efficiency. As such a screen has marked directional 
properties, allowing undiminished reception from the 
direction perpefldicular to the loops, it could be used 
at a radio ^station to protect the receiver from inter¬ 
ference from the transmitter. This method of prevent¬ 
ing interference could be used either as an altematiYe 
to those already existing, or in addition to them, so 
as to obtain a greater efficiency. 

Second Experiment : Screening Effect of Metal 
' ‘ Cylinders WITH Open Ends. 

Three cylinders of diameter 6 ft. and lengths 2 ft. 6 in., 
6 ft. and 8 ft; respectively^ were employed in these 
experiments. Each cylinder was built up of curved 


it lies parallel to this direction, but the difference is less 
for the long cylinder than for the short. Although the 
shortest cylinder has a maximum screening ratio as 
high as 90 per cent, those of the two longer ones are 
stiU higher. The difference between the long and 
medium cylinder is not very marked, but it is enough 
to show that the longer the cylinder the j^eater is the 
screening ratio. 

The results in (3) and (6) in Table 4 show that- thei 
medium cylinder, when upright, screens to the same 
extent as when it is horizontal with its axis parallel 
to the direction of the wave. It seems probable that 
this would hold good for all sizes of cyhnders. At a 
point outside the small cylinder only 1 ft. away oil 
its axis the screening ratio falls to 49 per cent; at 
3 ft. the effect is small but easily detectable, while 
at 6 fti it is only just measurable and at 10 ft. carmot 
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be detected. It is assumed that the maximum effect of 
the cylinder occurs on its axis and therefore no other 
positions were tried. 

Third Experiment T Effect of Wire-netting 

Screens. 

The 6-ft. skeleton cube was "now covered with 
galvanized-iron netting of 2-inch mesh. The seams 
between the various lengths were bound together with 


practically uniform throughout the cage except possibly 
at points within a few inches of the sides, as a consider¬ 
able variation at such points would not be detected by 
this method. 

The increase in the value of ^2 obtained in (7) and 

(8) of Table S shows that coil A was approximately 
j in its maximum position when aligned on the trans- 
1 mitter and inside the cage, i.e. the field was not distorted 
■ by tlie cage. The result in (9)* tends to show that the 


Table 6. 


Investigation of Cages of Wire Netting. 

Observations made on Ongar (GLO) : A = 4-6 km; = 39°-8; m = 0. 


Plaa 

Elevation 

“2 

Mean 

Pi 

cos^acosoA 

Screening 

ratio 

" cos Pi cos aj 


Arrow shows direction 






of wave 

deg. 

deg. 


nor cent 




0 

85-3 

0-11 

89 



0 

86-1 

0-11* 

89 




0 

85-3 

0-11* 



E 

□ 

0 

84-7 

0-12 

88 


E 

□ 

0 

85-0 

O'll 

89 


E 

□ 

0 

84-8 

0*12 

88 


E 

E] 

-f- 30 

86-6 

Oil 

. 89 


E 

ED 

- 30 

86-1 

010 

90 


E 

□ 

0 

86-0 

O il , 

89 


E 

0 

L 

0 • 

86*3 

Oil 

89 


□ 


0 

41-3 

0-98 

- ■ *__ 

2 


Arrangement 


(1) " A ” in centre of cage 

(2) “A” in centre of cage 

(3) " A ” in centre of cage '■ .. 

(4) “ A *' 1 ft. from one side 

(6) “ A ” in one corner 

(6) " A ” raised 1 ft. above its position in (1) 

(7) “ A ” (in centre) rotated so that ao = -f- 30“ 

(8) As (7), but a 2 = — 30“ . 

(9) (^ge rotated through 90“ on vertical axis 

(10) “ A ” at centre with gap in the side facing 

transmitter 

•• •• •• •« 

(11) " A ” outside cage, 5 ft. from one side.. 


Note. 


* Check readings. 

is the angle made by coil A with the direction of the* wave. 


copper wire so that no gaps existed of dimensic 
comparable with the size of the mesh, and all joii 
made good electrical contact. The cage so form 
was msulated from the gound by standing it on smi 
• dry, wooden boxes, and the receiving coil A of t 
Glancing System was introduced into the ipteri 
through a temporary gap; 

In addition to investigating the state of affairs 
the centre of the cage with regard to both streng 
and direction of field, measurements were made ; 
various other points in the cage in order to obtain 
rough idea of how the field was distributed throughoi 
the screened region. In addition, the screening rat 
as me^ured at the centre of the cage was compare 
lor different^wave-lengths between 6'0 and 1*6 kr 
A small gap in the nature of a vertical slit about 3 i 
Mgh waa afterwards made in one side of the cage, bi 
Its effect on the mtensity of the field at the centre ws 
not appreciable. 

^ The results in Table 5 show that the cage redua 
magnetic field strength of waves of 4-6 km i 
11^ per cent of its normal unscreened value Th 
v^ue was not appreciably altered by a movement < 

cofi to o^OT positions of the cage, even quite nea 
the sides. This seems to indicate that tlwi field i 


screening effect is independent of tlie dhection of the 
arrival of the waves with regard to the screen, as would 
naturally be expected if the cage were symmetrical 
about a vertical axis. The result in (11) shows mt 
outside the cage its effect becomes inappreciable at a ■ 



Fig. 9.—Variation in screening ratio with wave-length in 
wire-netting cages. 


distance of only 6 ft. away, i.e. a length of the same 
order of magnitude as the linear dimensions of the cage 
—a result in agreement with that obtamed jin the ex¬ 
periment with the cylinders (see page 255). 

The variation of screening ratio with wave-length is 
shown in Fig. 9, which indicates a spaall though defiiii^ 
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increase of screening efficiency with decrease in wave- able amount of energy, whereas before the erection of 
length, the variation being linear. This seems to show tire cage it was possible, with the apparatus entirely 

that a very simple law connects screening ratio and disconnected from the aerial loops, to obtain signals 

wave-length, at least over this particular range. of considerable strength from •hip stations and other 

One~inoii mesh cage .—The 2-inch mesh netting on the -low-power stations over 100 miles away. This tjrpe of 
cage was now removed and a 1 -inch mesh put in its screen possesses the advantage of being cheap and easy 

place. It was found that it now possessed a screening to construct, besides being suitable for enclosing a hut 

ratio of 96 per cent ijpr a wave-length of 4 • 5 Ion, or room without interfering with its ventilation or 

instead of 89 per cent as m the former case. lighting. The screen itself did not affect the accuracy 

As the balance positions in this experiment occurred of the directional measurements. Since it was placed 
very near to the nylnimum •position of the coil B in nearly symmetrically with regard to the two aerial 

the region where, as had been shown, instrumental loops and since its dimensions were small compared with 

errors were likely to occur, seVeral check observations those of the loops. , 

were made both with A and B interchanged and with 

coils of different size in place of the original ones. The A Method of Measuring the Effect of a 
agreement was, however, very good, variations being in Screen on the Electric Field of a Wave. 

all cases much less than 1 per cent of the value obtained The experiment with the screen of straight wires 
for the screening ratio. (ps-gs 262) demonstrated the fact which it must be ad- 

The variation in screening ratio with wave-length mitted had not been clearly recognized before, that 



Fig. 10.—^Measurement of effect of screen on electric field. 


was of the same nature as that found for the 1 -inch the strength of the magnetic field within a screen gives 

•mesh netting, and this also is plotted in Fig. 9. no necessary indication of the strength of the electiic 

field at the same point; for in these experiments it was 
Use of Wire-netting Cage as Screen for shown that the magnetic fisld was unaltered by the 

Direction-finding Apparatus. screen, whereas it is obvious that the electric field must 

It was demonstrated by the preceding experiment have been considerably modified, 
that a wire-jetting cage was capable of producing For this reason it became desirable to find a method 
more a 95 per cent reduction of fiald strength of measuring the effect of a screen on the electric field 

and was therefore thought efficient enough to be of a wave as well a;s on the magnetic field. As a simple 
employed for the practical purpose of screening means of effecting this the circuit shown in Fig. 10 was 
direction-finding* apparatus from the source of' error set up. The complete circuit is shown by ( 6 ), while 
known as "direct pick-up." To effect this satis- (a) and (c) show, in simplified form, the ^angements 
factorily it* is desirable that the operator also shall which come into operation in the alternate positions 
be in tiis screen. A wire-netting ^age was therefore of the change-over switch. 

erected inside the Bellini-Tosi direction-finding hut at With the switch in position (2) the apparatus is a 
Slough, being fixed as a lining to its walls, floor and siinple single-coil direction-finder provided with compen- 
roof. All flTifl joints made good electric contact, sa'ting condensers (Cj, C 4 ) for the elimination of antenna 

as in the case of the cage in the above experiment, effect[Fig. 10 (c)], The signal strength y^l depend upon 
special spring contacts being fixied to the door, which theP,D. (Fg) across the condenser Cj, which "will be pro- 
was also lined With netting. This screen proved very portionaltothecirculatingE.M.F.(J?c), for which we have 

efficient, for aftet its installation it was found that the 

screened apparatus did not by itself pick up any detect- Jtfg = JSCjBf cos a 
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where H is the resultant magnetic field, a constant 
depending on the coil, and a the angle made by the 
coil with the direction of the wave. It is thus clear 
that Vo is proportional^ to H cos a. 

With the switch in position (1) the apparatus is virtu¬ 
ally an open antenna connected to earth through an 
auto-coupled, tuned, closed circuit and two condensers in 




(b) 



(c) 


Fig. 11.—Screens winch reduce electric field of waves without 
reducing magnetic field. 

(<*) Straight wire screen. 

( 0 ) Condenser” screen. 

(cj Combination of (a) and (6). 

tt 

signal strength will nowdepend 

on the P.D (FJ across the condenser Cg, which wiU be 
proportional to the antenna or vertical E.M V (B ) 
mdu^ in tto system, which, in its turn, is proportiin^ 
to the resultant electric field intensity B in the region 
m which the apparatus is situated. ^ 

To make the measurfinent, the procedure is fiist. 


with the apparatus unscreened, to adjust the compen¬ 
sating condensers with the switch in position (2) until 
the coil is free from antenna effect. The coil is then 
rotated until a position is found in which the signal 
strengfths obtained on both sides of the switch«,re equal. 
The operation is then repeated with the apparatus in 
the screen under investigation. In order to obtain a 
fresh balance it, will be necessary by^ rotation to reduce 
the E.M.F. induced in the coil in the same proportion a.s 
the antenna E.M.F. has been reduced by the sCreen. We 
shall then have:— • 

F„ = F * 

Thus, if B-^, E^, and Hi, are the intensities of the 
electric and magnetic fields before and after screenmg, 
tlien 

-®i _ Hi cos m 
-®2 cos 02 . 

where oj and og are the angles made by the coil with 
its maximum position in the two cases. The ratio 
can be determined by the method used in the 
preceding experiments, so that in this way it is possible 
to arrive at the effect of the screen on the electric field. 

It is assumed that the intensity of the resultant 
electric field within the screen is substantially uniform 
throughout the region screened and- that the screen 
does not affect the constants of the measuring apparatus. 

Fourth Experiment : Effect of “ Condenser ” 
Sc^i;EEN ON Electric Field. 

The method was then employed to investigate the 
properties of what may be called the ‘'condenser" 
t 3 q)e cf screen. This screen,, which isi^of the type shown 
in Fig, 11, consisted of a number of wires 15 ft. long, 
spaced 6 in. apart and •stretched horizontally about 
1 ft. above the top of the coil. The set was placed 
under the centre of the screen and, near the centre 
point, all the wires were connected together by means 
of a single cross-wire, an extension of which formed 
the down-lead to the earth terminal of the apparatus. 

A switch was provided in the down-lead so that ttie 
screen could be earthed or isolated at will. 

By means of this arrangement the general effect of 
the screen could be at once demonstrated, for on earthing 

Table 6; , i . . 


Screening Effect of “ Condenser 


.^Ltraugement 


Number of wires 


29 

29 

13 

13 

13 


Spacing 


6 in. 

deg, 

63’6 

1ft. 

63-6 

: 6 in. 

63-5 

1ft. 

63-6 

1 ft. ■ 

63*6 

6 in. 

03-6 


\r 



“1 




deg. 

87-0 
86-0 
84- 
80* 


1 

•0 


80-0 


76-6 


■ \ . cos Oi/ 


0*12 

0-20 

0‘23 

0-39 

0-b 

0-62 


Screehiiig ratio 


per cent 
88 
80 
77 
61 

61 

48' 




Remarks 


Earthed copper matting 
under ihstrunient and 
opeiutor ' 
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the screen a large decrease in signal strength was ohservcHi 
if the apparatus was operating as an antenna [switch 
in position (1)], bnt Ihen^ was no change at all if it was 
working as a coil receiver [switch in position (2)|, t.hns 
showing that the elee.tric field is sereeiu*d while the 
magnetic field is not affected. 

After investigating the effect t»t the complete screen, | 
various alterations were made in it in order to get some 
comparative inl«)ri1iation as to (he effect of ilillerent 
shapes and sizes of»this type of scret‘n. In all cases, 
.since//-/f/i - 1. the relation («-os a:.)/(cos«,) | 

holds gtiod. 'I'he results are summarized in 'lable (i. ; 

11 will be .se<m f fiat the greatest s«re(!Ming effect is »>l itained j 
with the .screeind largest »liniensions, and closest spacing i 
when the electric held is rethu:ed to approxiinat<'ly j 
1/lOth its normal value. On increasing the spacing, i 
or decreasing tiie dimensions, the effee-t- of tin? screen ’ 
is distinctly less. 

By making the .spacing of the screeir still less, and by I 
increasing its rliimnisitjus, it is prtibable that .iny desired j 
I'eduction of the eh‘ctric liekl c.ould be ttrodnc.eil without | 
appreciably affecting tin; magnetic fiel<l. j 

(O' ViamCAf. WIUI;: t‘At;K am» OfhN i.tsu* i 

Caok. I 

A vertical-win* c;age was now construct<*d similar in i 
type to that already esju'rimenled with (.see b’ig. iij. ; 
It consisted td a l«)-ff. cubic framtt open at top and | 
bottom and having vertical win*s spaied (Un. apart \ 
stretched over eacli (d its sides. The wires w»‘re free 
at their bn» ends, but their lower end.s vn^reall coniHH.ted ; 
together aiyl to an eartlasl " mat " of wire netting ; 
forming the ll«air of llui cage, ‘rim screen was found to \ 
have a .screening ^atir* {elcs lric held) of about tfff |Mrr ; 
cent, showing it tij In? slightly less efficient tli;in*ihe : 
''condenser*' lyjie of screen.previously experimented i 

with, i 

/? third type td fu reen consisting «d a si*iies of n'Ctaugn • | 
lar lo«>p.s in parallel pl.tnes was now ctiiislnicted on the S 
same frame, 'rius c.ige was made up of comhicUns of j 
the type .shown ifi big. 7 (A), i.i*. the loops were not i 
^xtiftinuons bnt were interrupted by means cd an in- ; 
sukitor at «me of their ujjper corners. This type (d j 
screen has .alreatly lieeu .shown to have no elf eel on the ; 
rmignetic tielil of the wave.s, whereas ft»r the electric j 
liekl it was found t«» laissess a .scre«!niiig ratio fd well ! 
over per cent. 'J'lms this .scr<mn was tlie most: \ 
efficient .so fji^constnuded. It alst> possi*s.ses the advan- ! 
tagc! ov'^er the condenser tyi«% of occupying fSonsif ler.thly | 
less space. When n direc.tion-fiiuling ctdl was std tfp j 
in this cage the minima were found to be extntinely \ 
sharp, showing fliat, as was t<» be expected, " iuitfaina '* j 
effect lisid been reduced to a negligible fpiaiilily. S 

Those expt'rimeids clearly demonstrate that it is 
po.ssible by the various arnutgements described to | 
screen a region frtnn the electric field of an electro- | 
magnetic, wave without reducing the magnetic field. j 

Use of Open-i.ooi' Cage as Anji-Antenna-effect 
Screen For iJiRKfnToN-FiNDi.Nay Ai'i*ARATas. 

A cage of the type last described (open loop) has been 
set up at Slough as an anti-antenna-etlect .screen for a 
direction-finding set which is being employed to take 


accurate observations. In this ca.se the screen lues been 
constructed ruun<l f he outside of the hut in which the 
set is working, this lint l:»eing raised several feet t»ff the 
grmnul and resting on four latgc '* .shed ” insfdaiors. 
The framework on which the loops are mounted is a 
12-fl. cu!k* with the hut in the centre. There are tw<j 
sets tii 24 A'crtical loops sjiaced (5 in. apart, one set 
lu'ing at: right angles to the other. A space of (J in. 
is k‘ft belween the horizontal wires of one set and 
tlu»se «d' the otlier. Each loop consists of a coinluctor 
bent into a .square of 12-ft. side broken electrically at 
one comer by an insulator. ICach successive loop is 
ndafed tljn)ugh Iff)’ in its own idune relative to the 
prertiding loop, s») tlnit the gaps in itic loo])S come at 
eai.li of the lour ♦corners in Inrn. This rotalioji results 
in ,‘i greabT symmetry of the; whok; structure. 

'rids screen lias now been in use for some ronsulerable 
time and has proved viuy effective. 'I'he directional 
iniidina are very shm ji. a swing of only B' being neces¬ 
sary over the whole rangi^ of wave length so far employed, 
viz, from •t.'ilt to bbbOin. The pre,seiice of the i;age 
has not reduced the signal strength or affected the 
;irt uracy of the bearings taken within It to any measur- 
alile ex lent. 


I)n,ct-:.S|I»N OF l‘lxi*l:K*lMI:.\TAl. KfsiO.IS. 


When a .sneen or any system of cmnlut;lors is aefed 
upon by electronuignetic waves, ctinenls are set uji in 





Atiieriiut K.M.F, 

-Cireulatini:; K.H.F. 

pj..f’onifncfing ciiIkj in jialli of long waves. 


it which crejite secondary electric and nmgnetic induc¬ 
tion tnrkls in its iudglibonrhond and also re-radiate a 
ct'i'tain amount, of tmergy in the form of waves. Unless 
the .senten is very close to the transiuilter, or of diimm- 
sioiis comparable with that of the wave-length, this 
re-radintiem can be entirely negleetctl. 'fhe-se hist two 
coiidilions being ruled out as regards the «*xperimcnts 
here dfiscribed, it appeaf.s that in ;uiy screened region 
Iht? actual field existing at any instant will lie the result¬ 
ant of two components ; {a) the main At;ld, as it woukl 
be in the absence of any screen, and (h), the secoiulary 
induction licfUl due to the cnrumts set up in the scretsi 
by tlu^ main iield. Thu.s, a perfect .scremj would be one 
iti which the .secondary licdd wjis ex.aetly but in 

the.opposite direction to the nuiin field fit every point 
within it. 

The particular phenomenon investigated by the 
expiTiinenls descrilnxl is that of the screening of electro- 
magnetic waves by a conductor of linear dilnumsions 
.small compared with the length of the waves. Consider, 
therefore, a small block of copper placed in the path of 
long radio waves (see big. 12). Xzioking at the case 
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from tlie point of view of the electrical field of the waves, 
it is clear that, first, the block will behave, as a short, 
squat, vertical antenna; that is to say, vertical oscillating 
currents will flow throtfgh or over its sides between ite 
top and bottom faces; and secondly, owing to the 
phase difference of the part of the field arriving at the 
block and the part of the field leaving the block, circu¬ 
lating currents will be set up around the bounding 
surfaces of the block about an axis perpendicular to 
the direction of th£ waves and to that of the electric 
field. The first effect may be termed the “ antenna ’* 
effect, the second the " closed loop ” effect. Exactly 
the same result would, of course, be arrived at by- con¬ 
sidering the problem from the point of view of the 
magnetic field; in fact, it is perhaps rather simpler to 
consider the circulating currents in terms of the magnetic 
field, and the " antenna ” currents in terms of the 
electric field. 

On altering the shape of the conducting block, the 
relative importance of the two effects will be varied. 
If it be made very elongated, the " antenna ” effect 
becomes of greater importance than the " circulating.” 
effect, while the reverse holds if it be made short and 
broad. The consideration of two special cases actually 
dealt "with in the experiments will, at this stage, most 
clearly illustrate the respective parts which these two 
effects may play in screening. 

The case of straight wires .—^The first case is that of 
a short and straight wire placed parallel to the electric 
force. Here the “ antenna ” effect is of sole impor¬ 
tance, any circulating currents in the thickness of the 
wire being negligible. Under the conditions prevailing 
in the experiment, i.e. with the natural frequency of 
the wire large compared with that of the waves, the 
secondary electric field set up as a result of the ” an¬ 
tenna ” current will be 180“ out of phase with the mair. 
field and, at points near the centre of the wire, in 
opposition to it. Such a wire will therefore reduce the 
electric field but not the magnetic field, since there are 
no circulating currents to produce a counter magnetic 
field, and any magnetic field resulting from the antenna 
currents will be 90“ out of phase with the main Tn^.gnft t ic 
field and of an entirely secondary order. 

This argument may clearly be extended to the case 
of a number of parallel \^es arranged as a screen or i 
cage [see Fig. 11 («)] and also to that of two horizontal 
plates connected by a wire [see Fig. 11 ( 6 )] or to that 
of an earthed S 3 rstem of horizontal wires forming what 
may be termed a ” condenser ” screen, provided of 
course that the assumptions made above with regard 

to the natural frequency of the screen still hold 
good. 

The e3q>eriments earned out with such screens are 
in complete agreement with these conclusions. The 
negative effect^ of a screen of straight wires on the 
ma^etic field is demonstrated effectively on page 263, 
while the experiments on page 268 carried out as a 
result of this analysis mustrate the effect of this class of 
screen in reducing the electric field and show how 
It IS possible to construct a cage which will reduce the 
electric force to a very small fraction of its normal 
value without appreciably altering the magnetic field. 

. gam, it will be found that the above; reasoning 


- 1 -- ^ , ■ 

satisfactorily ’ explains the experiment with the loop 

with screened sides (see page 260). 

As further evidence supporting the conclusions, the 
experimental Work of Blatterman * must be mentioned. 
In 1919 he succeeded in reducing “antenna” effect 
in a direction-finding set by means of a ” grounded 
electrostatic shield ” very similar to the type employed 
in the experiment described aljove. ^ Blatterman, how¬ 
ever, does not give the above explanation for the 
phenomenon, but ascribes it to the sCreen bringing about 
“ a more S 3 nnmetrical system electrically,” from which 
it appears that he considers it to be acting in the manner 
of a compensating condeitser. The fact that by regarding 
the phenomena as one of screening it lias been possible 
greatly to improve the design of a shield as used for 
Blatterman’s purpose, is, however, a strong argument 
in support of the correctness of this way of looking 
at it. 

Case of closed loops .—^The second cjise is that of one 
or more closed conducting loops. Let such a loop be 
placed with its plane parallel to the electric force and 
perpendicular to the inagnetic force in the wave. It 
will be assumed that although the waves are long 
compared with the diameter of the loop, the frequency 
is stiU so high that its reactance is large compared with 
its resistance. It is then clear that the secondary 
magnetic field produced by the currents circulating m 
the loop win, at points inside the circumference, be 
almost exactly 180“ out of phase with the main magnetic 
field, so that the resultant field will be less than the 
main field and the loop should screen its interior as 
regards the magnetic field of the waves. • 

Thus, if a be the radius of the loop, L its inductance, 
and if TTi, H, and H 2 be the value of the main, secondary 
and'^resultant magnetic fields respectively, we have at 
the centre :— • 


where I is the circulating current. 

Now I = EI{coL) (neglecting in comparison with 
(o^L?) and E = tra^wHi, therefore • . 




Now one of the single loops trsed in the final experi¬ 
ment is approximately equivalent to a ring of 1 -metre 
radius, for-which, by calculation, L = iB* cm (about). 
Hence, for this loop. 



27r2io2 

10 * 

0-2Hi 



but J ?2 = -H^i (assuming H, to be 180" but of 
phase with Hi) — 0 • 8 H 1 . 

The actual experimental result (page 264) was 
■^ 2/^1 — 81 per cent, so that the agreement is good. 

‘ Extension to other caies.—li a number of parallel loops 
be placed parallel to and co-axially with the loop above 
considered, the screening effect kt the centre of the 

p.*8M. ‘ of ike FtmhUn Instill, 19 Vi, vol. 188, 
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system will naturally become greater, as the experiment 
showed, since each loop will now contribute something 
to the total result. 

If the loops are close together (though still isolated 
from eact other) and sufficient in number to form a. 
long cylinder, the secondary field at points not near 
the ends will be substantially uniform over the whole 
cross-section, and since ^the total secondary flux across 
such a section must be equal to the main flux (neglecting 
resistance) it folloAts that the screening ratio will be 
very nearly 100 perjcent. The case of a solid cylinder 
has now been arrived at. It differs from the above, 
however, in one respect, for, whereas the series of loops 
will not screen at all if the magnetic field is perpendicular 
to their axis,-a solid cylinder will screen even in this 
case, since paths for circulating currents exist in planes 
parallel to the axis. 

All the above points relating to loops and cylinders 
were demonstrated by the various experiments already 
described. 

The simplest method of making the screening indepen¬ 
dent of the direction of the magnetic field is to arrange 
three sets of loops in three planes mutually at right 
angles. If in such a screen as tliis the points of inter¬ 
section of the wires of the loops are imagined to be 
electrically connected, the case of the wire-netting 
cage has been arrived at. Screening phenomena in 
wire-netting cages must therefore be of the same nature 
as those occurring with loops. A decrease in the size 
of the mesh is equivalent to an increase in the number 
of loops and should^ accordingly increase the screening 
effect, as demonstrated in the experiment, while at the 
same time making the resultant field more uniform 
throughout the region screened. • 

Finally, if the mesh is indefinitely reduced, the Case 
of a completely closed box is af rived at. Since we know 
that in such a box the screening ratio may be made to 
approach as nearly as we like to 100 per cent, we may 
conclude that, as the theory would indicate, the secon¬ 
dary field within is perfectly uniformly distributed and 
exactly equal to the main field. If, however, the sides 
of the box were made very thin or of bad conductivity, 
the secondary field would be weaker than the main field 
and a considerable resultant field might exist within. 

With regard to the effect of gaps or holes in screening 
boxes or cages, theory would appear to indicate that a 
long slit in a transverse direction to the circulating 
currents set xjj) would cause a considerable reduction 
of its screening properties, but that if the sift lay along 
the path of the currents its effect would be negligible. 
The results of one observation confirmed this conclusion 
[see Table 6, line*(10)J. 

The effecj: of wave-length variation on screening 
ratio disclosed in the case of wire-netting screens (see 
Fig. 9), which shows a slight increase of screening ratio 
with wave-length according apparently to a straight- 
line layr, undoubtedly indicates that, as would be 
expected, the secondary field distribution varies with 
the frequency. This is no doubt brought about by 
the redistribution of current, which will tend to confine 
ifself more and more to the outside surface of the cage 
at higher frequencies. 

Antenna effect in loops, —So faji however, we have 
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considered only the " circulating ” effect in the loops 
and,have as yet paid no attention to the "antenna" 
effect. The "circulating" currents, as we have seen, 
produce a magnetic field whioii opposes and therefore 
reduces the main magnetic field, but these currents 
cannot affect the main electric field of the wave, since 
any electric field associated with the circulating currents 
will be 90“ out. of phase with the main electric field, 
and of an entirely secondary order. It is here, how¬ 
ever, that " antenna " currents are* effective, producing 
under these particular conditions of dimensions and 
frequency a secondary electric field tending to oppose 
the main field within the loop. Th^ e^itent to which 
the electric field is in this way reduced was not investi¬ 
gated by experiment in the case of closed loops, but 
this could be done if necessary by employing the 
method described on page 267. 

Screening of magnetic field but not electric field ,— 
Thus we see that a closed loop screens both the 



)W- 




Fig. 13.—Arrangement for screening magnetic field without 
affecting electric field. 


dectric and magnetic field within it, whereas a straight 
wire or open loop screens the electric field only. It 
was suggested to the author by Professor Howe that 
the converse of this could be achieved by constructing 
a screen of loops arranged in the manner shown in 
Fig. 13, i.e. a series of elongated hoops of small height 
fixed in one plane and separated by small gaps. An 
examination of the direction of the arrows representing 
the current in the figure will show that the currents in 
any two adjacent horizontal members will have mutually 
opposing effects at points not close to them, thus leaving 
the current in tiie boundary conductors as the only 
effective ones. This arrangement should therefore act 
liTrft a single-turn loop of area equal to that of the whole 
system as far as the secondary magnetic field is concerned, 
whereas it should produce little or no secondary, electric 
field at such points since the path for antenna currents 
is broken. Such a system should therefore screen the 
magnetic field but not the electric field. 

This arrangement was accordingly set up and tested. 
The overall area of the system was 10 ft, square and 
there were four loops, the size of each loop being 10 ft. 
long by 2 ft. high, with 6 in. between the loops. Its 
properties were found to be as predicted, for at a point 
2 ft. from the centre of the screen the electric field 

' '18 
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(A = 3 km) was not apparently affected, while the 
magnetic field was reduced by about the same amount 
as was obtained with the single loop in the first experi¬ 
ment. When, however; the loops were all connected 
together, the electric field was reduced considerably 
(by about 20 per cent). 

A more efficient screen with tMs property could be 
made, if required, by constructing a series of screens 
of the above type in parallel planes. 

General Conclusions. 

The following ^conclusions may be drawn as a result 
of the experiments described in the paper. 

(1) Since the problem of screening a given region 
from the magnetic field of a wave differs distinctly 
from that of screening the electriq field, the design of 
a screen must differ according to whether it is desired 
to screen one kind of field only or both equally. 

(2) The effect of a screen on the magnetic field of 
electromagnetic waves depends mainly on the existence 
of closed conducting paths surrounding the screened 
region. Any given path, however, screens only that 
component of the magnetic field which is perpendicular 
to i-^ plane, so that it is possible to obtain a “ direc¬ 
tional ” screen by an arrangement of single loops in 
parallel planes. The main point in designing an efi&cient 
screening box will therefore be to ensure that three 
such good conducting paths exist in three planes mutually 
at right angles. A metallic box vfith electrically good 
joints at all eight edges fulfils this condition very well. 
For such a box, a thickness of copper of less than 1 mm 
will reduce the field within to a fraction of 1 per cent 
of its normal value. If, however, the box is open at 
the top or at one side it will only screen ef&ciently 
magnetic fields perpendicular to the open face. A box 
with an ill-fitting lid will, of course, behave in the same 
manner however thick it may be. If there are a limited 
number of gaps or holes in the sides for control purposes, 
the parts of the interior at distances from such holes, 
large compared with their dimensions, will not be 
appreciably affected by the holes. 

(3) A screening box or cage will be effective as regards 
the electric field of a wave, provided that each face is 


connected to its opposite face by a good conducting 
path. 

(4) To protect a region from the electric field of a 
wave without affecting the magnetic field, the individual 
conductors in the screen must be " open '* cineuits, e.g. 
straight, insulated wires or open loops. 

(6) To protect a region from the magnetic field of a 
wave without affecting the ejectriq field, the screen 
must.consist of a series of small loops arranged so that 
there is no electrical continuity in ^he direction of the 
electric field. " r 

(6) It is extremely difficult to get a perfect screen. 
Even the smallest gaps'allow a detectable amount of 
energy to enter, while joints or seams of low conductivity 
have the same effect. These facts were demonstrated 
by the experiments in the tank and with the loop with 
screened sides. On the other hand, even snch coarse 
material as f-inch or 2-inch mesh wire netting has a 
very considerable screening effect, namely, of the order 
of 96 per cent and 90 per cent. This value for such 
cages is practically constant over tlie greater portion 
of the range of commercial wave-lengths, decreasing 
slightly, however, with increase of wave-length according 
apparently to a straight-line law. 

(7) A direction-finding coil enclosed in a screen of the 
t3rpe mentioned in (4) above (see Fig. 11) is rendered 
almost completely free from antenna effect, it being 
possible by suitably constructing the screen to en.sure 
that such residual effect as may remain shall be quite 
inappreciable. 

r 
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Discussion before the Wireless Section, 2 January, 1924. 


Dr. R. L. Smith-Rose ; The author and I were 
continually meeting this problem of screening in con¬ 
nection with our more general work on the propagation 
of yaves, and, bn reference to the literature on the 
subject, yejy contradictory ideas and statements were 
brought to. light. One writer recommended a gauze 
screen to accomplish the sjame object which another 
writer insisted could only be obtained by using very 
thick iron and welded joints; ^ in other cases screen 
boxes have been constructed of alternate sheets of 
copper and iron, with the idea of screening first the 
magnetic field and then the electric field. One of the 
causes that have given rise to: this confused thought 
has been the nMapplication of the term “ Faraday 
cage.” The original Farada3'- cage was, of course, only 


applicable'to electrostatic conditions, and in such a 
case I think that the screening is practically perfect, 
even though the cage be constructed of wire mesh or 
gauze or perforated sheet. Immediately tlie electric 
field is alt^ating or var3ring, however, ^the electro¬ 
static conditions have to be modified and tlie currents 
which flow in the screen itself have to be taken into 
account, in which case I tliink the tenn ” Faraday cage " 
becomes a imsnomer. The problem was first encountered 
in connection with- the requirements of the extension 
of the direction-finding systems to continuous-wave 
working. It was required in that case to construct a 
local oscillator and so screen that oscillator that no stray 
field intersected the rotating loops used in the direction¬ 
finder. The stray fields were giving rise to false zeros, 
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and therefore wrong bearings. As a result of a great 
number of experiments carried out on the screening of 
such an oscillator, it was shown that solid iron sheet 
was considerably better than other metals, e.g. copper, 
and that the effect of large gaps and holes in the sheet, 
which are unavoidable if the oscillator is to be made of 
practical use, could be largely obviated by allowing a 
considerable overlap in ■the lid of the box and making 
tight contact all round the periphery of the box. The 
experiments described in the paper show that what is 
required to screen a*space is'to obtain a large ratio of 
reactance to resistance of the metal employed for the 
box, and copper would appear to be the best metal for 
that purpose. There appears, therefore, to be a slight 
contradiction in the results obtained in connection 
with the screening of a local oscillator and the screening 
of a space from an incoming wave. A little considera¬ 
tion of the details and conditions prevailing in the 
two cases shows, however, where the discrepancy 
arises. So long as the magnetic held has an air path 
inside the screening box, then the largest ratio of 
reactance to resistance is obtained by the use of copper: 
but if the path of the magnetic field lies for any appre¬ 
ciable length through metal, then iron has an advantage 
over copper, because advantage can be taken of the 
permeability of that metal. In the case of the screening 
of a space from a wave, the magnetic field is uniform over 
the whole portion of the screen, and thus, by arranging 
a number of conducting loops in planes at right angles 
to the direction of the magnetic field,^one can obtain 
the necessary conditions. In the case of the screening 
of a source 'of oscillations, however, the direction and 
intensity of the magnetic field vary greatly from^point 
to point over the ^rface which will be occupied byjthe 
screen; in fact, it is quite j)ossible that inside the 
box the resulting primary field through the box may be 
zero^ In this case the screening that is to be accom¬ 
plished is rather in the form of local screening, which 
can be obtained by the eddy currents set up in the sheets 
of the metal. These eddy currents actually flow within 
tha thickness of the metal, so that the path of the 
secondary magnetic field is a metal path. The pene¬ 
tration of the magnetic field in that case is given by the 
common sMn-efEect formula. Some of the au^or’s 
work has a valuable application in sharpening up the 
minimum obtained on an ordinary rotating-frame coil, 
whether used for direction-finding or for the purpose 
of diminishing* interference. The minimum,obtainable 
on such a direction-finding set is not quite as sharp as 
that obtainable by the use of a compensating condenser, 
but it is possibly that the zeros obtained by a com¬ 
pensating condenser are false balance positions. In 
any case thie minimum has been reduced with this 
screen to as small a magnitude as is sufficient for prac- 
ticaT purposes at present, and greater accuracy is not 
warranted because of other effects which occur in 
direction-finding. 

Dr. J. Robinson : Most people who have made 
experiments with direction-finding have from time to 
time found the necessity for screening for various 
purposes. Some other aspects have not been definitely 
referred to in the paper, such as the elimiriation of 
magneto noise on aeroplanes and tiie eliniination of 


noises produced by neighbouring electric motors. It 
will be interesting to know whether the author has 
found that his methods have any influence on the latter 
form of disturbance. The papft at first sight appears 
to give the impression that it is possible to eliminate 
the magnetic component of electromagnetic waves 
without touching the electric component, and vice 
versa. Such a statement would appear to be in direct 
contradiction to Maxwell’s theory. , Closer examination 
will, however, show that there is no intention to upset 
Maxwell's theory, for practice in direction-finding has 
led to the general impression that certain effects which 
one obtains with loops are the result* of‘the magne^tic 
fields, and other effects are the results of electric, fields, 
whereas it is fundamental that any of the effects produced 
in a loop can be explained from either the magnetic 
or the electric standpoint. 

Mr. L. Bainbridge-Bell: The company with which 
I am associated has for some time been fitting direction- 
finding sets in sliips, and it may be of interest to give, 
some particulars of the screens used for protecting the 
rotating coils from antenna effect. These screens are 
fixed to the inside of a watertight box, wliich protects 
the coils, and are very similar to tliat shown in Fig. ]^1 (c). 
The screen on each side of the box is formed by 20 
vertical wires (20 S.W.G.) about 2 in. apart. The lower 
ends of these are connected to a horizontal wire running 
round the four sides of the box, but broken at one point 
to avoid a closed loop. A similar screen is placed inside 
the top of the box and connected to one of the vertical 
wires. The horizontal wire is earthed. In order to 
ensure symfnetry in the down-leads from the coils, a 
transformer is placed between , the coils and the first 
valve of the amplifier. It is of special construction, 
the primary being split and the tuning condenser being 
connected between the two halves. In reply to Dr. 
Robinson, who asks whether a screen is effective in 
cutting out disturbances from neighbouring electrical 
machinery, I should like to say that I have not found 
that it reduces these disturbances at all. This, I think, 
is only to be expected, as the electrical machinery appears 
to “ shock-excite ” the conductors near the direction¬ 
finding coils, which radiate waves that affect the coils 
somewhat as do those emanating from distant wireless 
stations. 

Captain C. T. Hughes : I think that Dr. Smith-Rose, 
in drawing a comparison between the effectiveness of a 
screen such as that described by the autlior and that 
obtained with compensator methods, has overlooked 
the extreme convenience of using a compensator on 
small portable installations. I should like to ask the 
author whether it is really necessary to have an outside 
construction quite independent of the bait. Purely 
from the point of view of ease of erection, it would be 
a very much more convenient arrangement to rig up 
a screen on the walls inside the hut. 

Admiral Sir H. B. Jackson : Has the author any 
idea how large or how small a screen will be efficient 
for the ordinary direction-finder 4 ft. sqpare ? In other 
words, would an 8-ft. cube be equally as efficient as a 
20-ft. or a 60-ft. cube if the -vtires were spaced at the 
same angular distance from tiie centre ? 

Major A. G. Lee : The author’s explanation of the 


out the main field, appears to be very sound. 
Has he ever considereS the effect of a screen in the 
case where a field arrives tilted, which sometimes 
happens ? That is to say, does t^e screen work effec¬ 
tively in this case, or does it exhibit any tendency to 
exaggerate the errors due to the tilted wave-front ? 

Mr. R. H. Barfield {in reply ): I agree with Dr. Smith- 
Rose that the problem of preventing a high-frequency 
electric field from entering a small enclosed space is 
quite different from that of preventing the energy of 
a local source ccmtained in that space from escaping. 
As I have not investigated the latter problem, I am 
unable to give any information to Dr. Robinson on the 
screening of motors and magnetos. 

I certainly believe that, as Dr. Robinson says, there 
is no action attributable to the magnetic field of the 
wave which cannot also be explained in terms of the 
electric field, but I think he will agree that certain 
phenomena are much more simply explained in terms 
of one kind of field than of the other. This, I think, 
applies in particular to the case of the loop with screened 
sides, and to the screening action of the straight-wire 
type of screen described in the paper. 

It is interesting to learn from Mr. Bainbridge-Bell 
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that the development of the Blatterman screen has 
been carried on by others than myself and to find that 
the form at which they have finally arrived is very 
gimiiar to that which has been found most successful 
at Slough. I would, however, regard as an unnecessary 
precaution the provision of a " break ” in the horizontal 
loop which Mr. Bainbridge-Bell describes, since such 
a loop, whether open or closedr) can^have no screening 
effect whatever on the coils of the direction-finding 
set to the planes of which it is perpendicular. 

As Captain Hughes suggests, an anti-antenna-effect 
screen erected within the direction-finder hut should be 
quite as effective as one outside. The screen should, 
however, be large enough to contain the operator, and 
the spacing between the wires should be small compared 
with the distance of any part of the apparatus from the 
side of the cage. 

In reply to Admiral Jackson, I should say that provided 
the above precautions are taken in its construction the 
effectiveness of a screen will be independent of its size. 

In reply to Major Lee, the cage now in use at Slough 
which I have described in the paper is so constructed 
that its screening effect on the electric field is independent 
of the direction of that field in space, while, on the other 
hand, whatever the direction of the magnetic field it 
will remain unaffected by the screen. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE ACCURATE REPRODUCTION OF 

SOUND BY MEANS OF A LOUD-SPEAKER. 


By Professor A. 0 

The task of opening this discussion is not an easy 
one. My dif&culty arises, no doubt, largely from the 
TTiigfakft of supposing that a mere lively interest in 
the subject constitutes a suf&dent qualification for 
TTialring the introductory remarks. But I have also 
an uneasy feeling that there may be in relation to 
loud-speaking devices many important discoveries 
which continue to be withheld from ‘public knowledge 
because of their* commercial value. Consequently 
I may say things which might immediately be proved 
from practice to> be wrong, if only everyone* would 
reveal what he knows. The problem is, in fact? one 
in which practice. has outstripped theory, as in the 
beginnings of aerial flight. A sudden great public 
deihand has had to be met, and the problem has 
approached solution, so far as we know, by trial-and- 
error methods and without much appeal to the theorist. 
§ut few would deny that the products leave room for 
considerable improvement, except, perhaps, those 
responsible for advertisements (frequently to be seen) 
in which certain loud-speakers are described as " perfect 
in tone" and " absolutely faithful in reproduction.” 
The real position seems to be that there is rather wide¬ 
spread discontent with the loud-speaking devices which 
are in use;,and the purpose of this discussion is, I 
take it, to endeavour to identify the defects and suggest 
means for their elimination. 

I think that the most useful thing I can do—in fact 
the only thing*! am able to do—^is to present certain 
considerations, mainly theoretical, which will be 
admitted to have an important bearing on the question 
before us/ Some of them are rather obvious, and have 
probably already been taken into account by manu¬ 
facturers. But few who have worked in acoustics 
have not, at some time or other, been faced with apparent 
contradictions between theory and practice ; it is 
wise, therefore, spmel^es to pause and reconsider 
what is fund£|,mental and true. First Of all, what is 
the practical problem? We wish to procure a,t one 
place the emission of sounds which are a sufficiently 
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faithful copy of those originating at another place. 
It is not enough that the imitation should be agreeable ; 
we do not want, to take an extreme example, a piccolo 
played very badly to reappear as a performance on 
a bassoon completely above reproach. Whatever 
the original sounds are, we want the reproduction to 
be like them. Besides this—and it is here that 
apparently the chief difficulty presents itself—^we 
require that the reproduced sounds should be of con¬ 
siderable intensity. Although there is no need to 
specify this intensity precisely, we may, perhaps, for 
the purpose of argument, say that the sounds emerging 
from a loud-speaking device (if it is to deserve the name) 
should be at least as loud as those emitted by the original 
source. In other words, the ideal loud-speaker would 
be a secondary source in every acoustic respect 
equivalent to the primary source, whether speaker, 
singer or musical instrument. Put into the language 
of mechanics this means that the vibratory movements 
of the air at any specified distance from the loud-speaker 
should be identical with those which would occur if 
tiie original source were Substituted for the loud¬ 
speaker. This statement of the case, it is true, leaves 
out of account the important question of the spacial 
distribution of a large sound source such as an orchestra. 
It is not easy to see how any practicable loud-speaking 
device could imitate this effect. But this aspect of 
the subject has been deliberately ruled out of the dis-* 
cussion by its limitation to the field of reproduction, 
and I shall not break the rules in this respect. Nor 
I enter into psychological considerations further 
than to remark that it is conceivable—^perhaps probable— 
that perfect fidelity of sound reproduction alone may 
never lead to complete satisfaction by compensating 
for missing factors. It is at least arguable that visual 
conditions are not entirely unimportant ; the sight 
of the lips or of the instrument manipulation may 
be needed to complete the effect. * 

The point at which our inquiry begins is, as I have 
already said, not earlier than; the stage in which there 
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are at our disposal, in electrical transmission at any 
rate, certain electrical fluctuations corresponding to 
the original sounds. The question is how to manipulate 
these electrical vibratioivs so as to procure a satisfactory 
copy of them in aerial vibrations of large amplitude. 
For I think that for present purposes we may take it 
that already we have available sufiEiciently good re- 
'production if we are content with feeble intensity. 
There is, in my view, little cause for complaint in the 
behaviour of good-quahty telephone receivers applied 
close to the ear and emitting sounds then just comfortably 
audible. Again, it will probably be generally admitted 
as true that the quality of the sounds given out even 
from a loud-speaSer may be improved by redudng 
the output attempted. It is when large emission in¬ 
tensity is required that the distortion becomes too 
marked even for non-critical ears. I am no believer 
in- the practical necessity of attaining the ideal case 
in which the aerial vibrations are copies, perfect in 
every detail of frequency, amplitude and phase, of 
those which gave rise to therh. My own small experience 
has led me to the view that considerable latitude in 
tliis respect is permissible. On theoretical grounds, 
too, it would appear that to procure reproduction 
absolutely perfect in the physical sense, as distinct 
from the acoustic, is not possible, having regard to 
the variety of transformations which are in practice 
necessary. But there must be a limit for this physio¬ 
logical latitude, and there is evidently a danger, in 
seeking loudness, of departing too much from similarity. 
The various stages in the process each give rise to the 
possibility of distortion, and the effect is presumably cumu¬ 
lative ; thus each stage requkes careful consideration. 

Broadly speaking, there are, from the point at which 
the field of discussion opens, three operations. There 
is first the amplification of the electrical fluctuations; 
in the second place there is the process whereby the 
current excites corresponding variations of air pressure; 
and thirdly, we have the treatment of the aerial vibra¬ 
tions after they have been created. With regard to 
the first I am not able to speak at any length; it is 
a question of using one flufctuating current to impress 
its own features on another of greater power, usually 
in several successive stages. Most of us who have 
occasion to use thermionic amplifiers are aware that 
the later stages become more and more difficult, and 
we are fortunate to have the prospect of hearing later 
from Professor Fortescue what ought to be done. 
Perhaps he will be able to tell us also what are the 
limits of this type of amplification from the point of 
'•view of the subject m hand. 

Our second question—^that of the transformation of 
a portion of jfche electrical energy into sound energy— 
is so broad that it is difficult- to choose a point of 
departure. Each mode of transformation, according 
to -whether it is by electromagnetic, electrostatic or 
thermal means—to mention only some of the better 
kno-wn—^provides a different, field for in-ves-tigation-; 
and it would be impossible for me in the time at my 
disposal, even if I had the Icnowledge, to deal -with 
them. In all cases, however, it is a question of forced 
vibrations, and I propose to make some general remarks 
on this subject which inevitably have a bearing on 


the problems of transmitting as well as those of recei-ving. 
I cannot do better than take as a text two quotations 
from Lamb's " Dynamical Theory of Sound.” 

“ The reason for the pre-eminent position -^hich the 
simple harmonic type occupies in Mechanics is that 
it is the only type which retains its character absolutely 
unchanged whenever it is transn^tted from one system 
to another,” * • 

and later, in elaboration of this point, after determining 
the forced oscillation under the ac-feion of a force com¬ 
posite only in -the sense that it requires more than one 
different simple harmonic term for its representation, 

" This is an illustration of the remark made in par. 1 
that the simple harmonic type is the only one which 
is unaltered in character when it is transmitted, the 
character of the composite vibration . . . being different 
from that of the generating force. In particular if 
one of the imposed speeds pi, p 2 • • • nearly coin¬ 
cident Wi-fch the natural speed n, the corresponding 
element in the forced vibration may greatly predominate 
over the rest.” 

Thus we connot reproduce sounds in general -with 
complete precision; all we can do is to take steps to 
avoid too gieat changes of character in the often very 
complicated -vibrations which we sometimes dissect 
for convenience into harmonic components. And the 
quotation just given directs attention to one of the 
chief dangers, namely, resonance. Ii^ aiming at loudness 
there is, no doubt) a temptation to resort to x*esonance 
as a means to that end. In the majority of telephone 
diaphragms, for example, there are natural .frequencies 
whets they ought not to be, i.e. witliin the x'ange of 
frequencies of the sounds»used, and the corresponding 
components of the sounds, inevitably get preferential 
treatment. This, of course, can be rectified to sdhie 
extent by damping the diaphragm, a process which 
dimini shes tlxe selecti-vity of the resonance by broadening 
the range of frequencies over which it occurs. Bi^ 
inevitably the general sensitivity is thereby reduced, 
and it seems to be at least worthy of greater considera¬ 
tion whether, especially in view of the fact that in 
operating loud-speakers it is usually possible to detect 
one or more diaphragm notes, advantages might not 
accrue from plans alternative to permitting resonance 
and oiily partially suppressing it. • 

There are "two obvious ways of proceeding. One is 
to increase the natural frequencies of the mechanism 
to values above the upper limit of audibility, or at 
least as far in that direction as may*be practicable. 
The other is to choose mechanisms of very Igw natural 
frequencies, so -that none but -the relatively high over-* 
tones—which are not -very liable to be excited'—reach 
the lower limit of audibility. On theoretical grounds the 
former me-thod is to be preferred, since it -would give 
displacement components more closely corresponding 
to the exciting force; Where loudness is not important 
this procedure has, I believe, proved very satisfactory ; 
it remains to jbe seen whether -the sensi-ti-vity necessary 
for loud-speakers is attainable under like conditions. 
Perhaps others with more knowledge of the mechanical 
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properties of, for example, a diaphragm, will be able 
to say wbat are the prospects in this direction. 

The other alternative, that of using mechanisms of 
very low, i.e. nearly zero, natural frequencies, is also 
worthy o| continued consideration as possessing, at 
any rate, advantages over more resonant arrange¬ 
ments. One device of this type is to be exhibited at 
this meeting, and there is another, of which I heard 
not long ago, wlfich presents certain features novel 
enough to be woriSi mentioning. It is attributed to 
Siemens Halske, and is said to consist of a strip of thin 
metal foil suspended between the poles of an electro¬ 
magnet, as in the Einthoven galvanometer. The 
plane of the foil is parallel to the magnetic field, and 
the incoming telephonic current, doubtless properly 
transformed to suit the arrangement, flows through 
the foil. This responds by mechanical movements 
perpendicular to its plane, and is the equivalent of 
the ordinary telephone diaphragm. Its fundamental 
natural period is 2 seconds, or thereabouts, and it is 
reported to operate efficiently without a horn. I 
mention this instrument for the purpose also of 
directing attention to the fact that the diaphragm (i.e. 
the foil) suffers no transverse forces except those due 
to the telephonic currents. In this respect it differs 
rather • fundamentally fi»m the ordinary telephone 
receiver in which the diaphragm, or reed, is actuated 
by comparatively small increments and decrements 
of an attractive force of large magnitude, which is 
present in order that the sensitive part of the magnetiza¬ 
tion curve may be utilized. Under'tiiese conditions 
a really sensitive diaphragm, i.e. one which at its 
centre responds with large displacement to the operation 
of a small force, seems to be ruled out, for it wcwld be 
pulled over permanently into contact with the ma^et 
poles.. The modification of the system so that the dia¬ 
phragm experiences no average force, as, for example, in 
the'gramophone diaphragm, might lead to valuable results. 

It is difficult to choose points for consideration from 
the many that present themselves. I will content 
myself with mentioning one more in this part of the 
argument, namely, the question of ejfdting forced 
vibrations in the air by means of an intermediate 
mechanism, a diaphragm being tjTpical. It is said 
that in ordinary telephony only a very small fraction 
of the electrical energy received is converted into sound 
inergy. In the pursuit of intensity of reproduction 
there appear s,t first sight to be grounds for high expecta¬ 
tions in this direction, if only we could incf ease largely 
that proportion. I venture to suggest that it may not 
be wise to follow this line too far, otherwise complica¬ 
tions arising from reaction may appear. Our forced 
vibration .should presumably not be ; sufficiently 
energetic to be capable of altering appreciably the 
character of the forcing vibration. This consideration 
applies both to the current-diaphragm system and to 
the diaphragm-air system, if we have so to subdivide 
the process. I have sometimes wondered whether, 
in this latter case, a departure from the above condition 
may be involved by using a horn in conjunction with 
a diaphragm. With a horn there is an undoubted 
considerable increase in sound output ,* it is not merely 
a re-distribution of the sound in a particular direction. 


Is it not possible that the horn increases too much 
the amount of energy transferred by the diaphragm 
to the air, and thereby, quite apart from the well- 
recognized horn resonance, brin|;s about distortion ? 

I have only a few remarks to make with regard to the 
third subdivision, that is, the treatment qf iiie aerial 
vibrations after the;f have been developed. Of horns 
I will say no more tlian that they ought, if at all possible, 
to be dispensed with, possibly for the reason just 
mentioned, more certainly because of, their resonant 
character. Of course, they may have their uses in 
this respect if, after all, we have to rely on resonance 
for intensity, and to adopt the plan of multiplying 
resonances so as to cover the range of frequencies used 
in transmission, thus making the best of a bad job. 
But the ideal sound radiator would be a spherical 
one which in some way could be excited by the electrical 
vibrations so as to impart to the neighbouring air 
symmetrical fluctuations of pressure of large enough 
amplitude. I am sorry to say that I have no practical 
suggestions to make on this basis. 

A problem of importance is that of the conditions 
of listening to a loud-speaker, as, indeed, it is also in 
listening to a live speaker. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that in either case ideal listening would oonsLst 
of hearing speech, at any rate, by the direct effect 
alone, without any reverberation or echo. For this 
we should have to damp out all room reflections both 
at the sending and the receiving stations. This is, 
in effect, frequently done in broadcasting, if we limit 
the case to that of listening on receivers applied close 
to the ear. But a considerable proportion of listeners 
appear to be asking for echo effects. Although I do 
not agree with them I can admit the argument, more 
particularly in relation to music as opposed to speech, 
that the custom of listening in a hall has led some to 
prefer the admixture of a certain amount of reverbera¬ 
tion. No doubt Mr. Sutherland will deal with this 
and similar questions. All I would point out now is 
that in practical circumstances, if we admit the desir¬ 
ability of appropriate “ room effect,” as it is sometimes 
called, we roust recognize that the problem is different 
according to the mode of listening, whether with head- 
receivers or with a loud-speaker. With the former the 
echo effect, if wanted, must •be imparted at the trans¬ 
mitting station; with the latter it is liable to develop 
in the listening room also. Doubting as I do the value 
of even one system of echoes, I cannot be expected to 
tolerate two different ones superimposed, such as would 
arise, in the absence of suitable precautions, in a room 
or hall in which was operating a loud-speaker emitting 
sounds already bearing an echo impress. My sub¬ 
mission is that for loud-speakers, as a general rule, 
echoes and reverberation should be eliminated at one 
end at least. For broadcast opera, for example, where 
transnlission already unavoidably has the effect, the 
listening room should be draped much in the same 
way as transmitting rooms usually are. 

I should like to say a few words in conclusion with 
regard to methods of testing results. Audition as a 
test of the degree‘of perfection of reproduction is Uable 
to be a noatter of opinion as between one person to 
.another. From a scientific standpoint it would be 
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much bettir to adopt a plan of taking simultaneous 
records of a visible type both of the original sounds 
and their reproduced copies, and comparing tliem. 
Even if feasible, however, I am not convinced of the 
value of this method except as a matter of scientific 
interest. ’ Unless we could attain the ideal of identical 
records, a degree of attainmentprobably quite un¬ 
necessary for present purposes, and, indeed, theoretically 
impossible, we could be sure of nothing. After all, 
the problem is to deceive our auditory mechanisms 
by offering imitations ; a listening comparison therefore 
constitutes the most direct test. It ought, of course. 


to be as nearly as possible a direct comparison j the 
original and the reproduced sounds ought to be capable 
of being heard not, perhaps, simultaneously, but at 
least alternately at frequent intervals. Our problem 
will be solved when the inventor is able deceive 
the most critical ear, so that its owner does not know 
whether he is listening to the original or to the copy. 
It remains to be settled who is the severest critic. 
Those of us who have heard liis rCcent lectures, and 
know of his almost uncanny facuky of mentally per¬ 
forming Fourier analyses, would probably nominate 
Sir Richard Paget. 


THEORY OF LOUD-SPEAKER DESIGN: SOME FACTORS AFFECTING P'AITHFUL 

AND EFFICIENT REPRODUCTION. 

By L. C. PococK, B.Sc., Associate Member. • 


If it is assumed that properly amplified and undis¬ 
torted speech voltage is available in the output circuit 
of a final amplifier, the problem is to procure the 
reproduction of speech efficiently and faithfully. The 
exact criteria for the reproduction of speech are better 
known than for music, but it is probably safe to say 
that a system capable of reproducing speech perfectly 
will give a highly satisfactory performance with music. 

If F is an impressed voltage of any frequency or 
amplitude within the region to be amplified without 
distortion, and P the resulting alternating air pressure 
outside the system, the conditions are 

P^AV 

w:here A is an efficiency constant independent of the 
frequency and amplitude. It is also necessary that 
there shall be no asymmetric distortion, that is, any 
single frequency F must produce only the corresponding 
single frequency P. This condition is also expressed 
by the equation above. 

Present-day electromagnetic loud-speakers are, with¬ 
out exception, a compromise between relatively good 
efficiency and good quality, such efficiency as can be 
secured being obtained only with the aid of mechanical 
resonance, which is contrary to the criterion for faithful 
reproduction^given above. Further, although telephonic 
speech has generally been handled in the past as a 
steady-state problem, recent improvements in trans¬ 
mission have rendered the transient phenomena 
associated with consonant sounds and every change 
of amplitude of some importance. The reproduction 
of severe transients cannot be perfect in any resonant 
system or in any system containing mass and stiffness, 
even though the damping be such as to prevent any 
natirral oscillation ; the severity of transients actually 
encountered in speech is dependent On the damping 


of the vocal resonances, and information on this subject, 
together with lilce information on the auditory 
mechanism, might indicate the desirable degree of 
damping from the point of view of tx'ansient phenomena. 
It is clear that the use of resonance to b^crease the 
efficiency cannot be pushed too far. 

Praetical loud-speakers consist of„a rather shaiply 
resonant system working into an acoustic load, 
namely, a horn. It is ixot quite accurate to desciibe 
the horn as a load, because the useful work is the energy 
transmitted through the horn. The horn is aperafting 
in a capacity analogous both to an electrical transformer 
and to an electrical transmission line. The likeness 
to a transformer is seen in the passage of energy from 
the high mechanical impedance of the diaphragm to 
the low impedance of the open end through a coupling 
device, which reduces energy reflection to a minimum 
and aims at obtaining the greatest possible transfer 
of energy. The likeness to a transmission line lies in 
the propagation of waves acro.ss the non-unifori^ 
section of the horn; the analogy is to a i\on-dissipative 
line containing distributed inductance and capacitance, 
the line constants changing steadily from end to end 
of the line in such a way that the impedance measured 
at one end of tlie line is high, and that measured at 
the otlier end is low. Such a system would form a 
maximum energy coupling between two different 
electrical impedances. 

The acoustic impedance of a horn at its small end 
depends a good deal on the cross-section and also 
varies with the solid angle and the form of the horn, 
but, as in the electrical analogies, the impedance is 
also a function of the impedance into which energy 
is delivered, i.e. at the open end; Another view of 
tile acoustic impedance at the small end is to regard 
if: as tiie impedance of tho large end modified by the 
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hom through which it is measured. In general, the 
horn impedance also varies with frequency, and, though 
horns of approximately uniform impedance can be made, 
it is clear, from a consideration of the var3dng mechanical 
impedahcg of the diaphragm, that such a horn is not 
necessarily the best. 

These are some of the factors wliich enter into the 
performance of a hom. The practical considerations 
are usually those 6i size; for indoor use the horn must 
not be too long, so that the problem is equivalent to 
attempting to o|>tain an electrical line of length equal 
to a wave-lengthi or fess and having a very much higher 
line impedance measured from one end than when 
measured from the other end. The acoustic impedance 
is virtually coupled to the diaphragm, so that some idea 
of its variations with frequency can be obtained by 
observing the motional impedance of the receiver. A 



Fig. 1. —^Alternating pressure output of loud-speaking 
receiver corrected for impedance of circuit and receiver. 
(Average of 6 receivers.) 

• 

large number of horns, of a size suitable "for use in 
private houses, have been examined in this way, and 
resonances of varying degree have been found in all; 
larger horns mi|ht, however, be expected to show 
lesser effects. 

The resonance of a receiver without hom may be 
such that the diaphragm vibrates with more than 
60 per cent of the amplitude at resonance over a 
frequency region about 100 periods wide. "When the 
hom is put in place, the diaphragm is made to do 
more work and the resonance is made much less sharp. 
The new damping coeffident carmot be simply expressed, 
because the resonance is no longer simple but is com¬ 
plicated by the coupled horn resonances. 

The actual pressure variation ' in "the an when the 


receiver is excited at different frequendes can be 
measured. Figs. 1 and 2 show the characteristics of 
■two types of receiver. Fig. 1 is for a receiver having 
a flexible diaphragm driven Jay a small armature 
supported on a spring. The effective moving mass 
is not appreciably greater than that of the ordinary 
telephone receiver. *The curve is an average of the 
results of five receivers and shows definite peaks in 
the lower frequency region, due to the horn. It is 
seen that the distortion due to thesfe resonances is small 
compared with the general effect, due to the mechanical 
resonance of the system. This is an important point: 
horn distortion can be brought within reas^onable hmits ; 
the receiver meclianism is often responsible for defects 
of tone for which the horn is blamed. 

In connection with Fig. 1 it may also be stated 
that the perfection of reproduction is a great deal 



Fic. 2.—^Alternating air-pressure variation with frequency 
for an iron-diaphragm receiver, corrected for impedance of 
circuit and receiver. 

better than the appearance of the characteristic would 
suggest; the contracted logarithmic scale disguises the 
really rather gradual fall of the curve at the higher 
frequencies; even at the extreme end of -the curve 
the highest frequency shown is reproyiuced with 
sufficient intensity to add greatly to the quality of 
reproduction. 

Fig, 2 is the characteristic of a loud-speaker of the 
iron-^aphragra kind, similar in principle to the 
ordinary telephone receiver; in this case the curve 
is an average of several tests taken on the same receiver. 
The frequency of maximum response is seen to be a 
little lower than in Fig. 1, and the curve drops soine- 
what steeply between 1 000 and 2 000 periods per sec. 

(p.piS.). ■ 
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In both*^ the above cases the receiver output is 
corrected for the impedance of the associated amplifier. 
That is, a fixed voltage is operating on the loud-speaker 
through a fixed resistaijce representative of the amplifier 
output impedance that would be suitable for use with 
the receiver considered. Since the impedance of most 
receivers at about 4 000 p.p.s. iS^ two, three or more 
times as great as the impedance at 1 000 p.p.s., the 
reproduction of the higher frequencies is somewhat 
impaired due to this cause. 

It must be recorded that Figs. 1 and 2 are relative in 
value, rather than absolute; in particular no correction 
has been applied for the variation with frequency of 
the absorbing" poWer of the material used in the highly- 
damped chamber in which the measurements were 
made. 

Receivers have been constructed in which large 
vibrating surfaces are used without a horn. It appears 
that the vibrating surface must be of such dimensions 
that there is difficulty in securing the necessary light¬ 
ness of the moving parts, especially when the added 
mass, due to the reaction of the air, is taken into 
consideration. In any case, the very important dis¬ 
tortion due to the use of mechanical resonance to obtain 
good-efficiency remains in evidence. 

With regard to the mechanical construction of an 
electromagnetic receiver, the ordinary construction of 
a telephone receiver requires considerable modification 
if it is to han^e more than a very small amount of 
power and, even when so modified, there is danger,of 
distortion due to the asymmetrical forces called into 
play by the passage of symmetrical currents. A 
receiver of the type giving the characteristic shown 
in Fig. 1 is capable of handling about 10 watts without 


asymmetrical distortion, because the armature is 
driven by symmetrical forces. The amplitude of 
vibration may be of the order of 0*01 inch. 

To sum up, witli present-day constructions of 
receivers, faithfulness in reproduction cannot be 
obtained beyond a certain degree without making 
receivers very inefficient. Reproduction can, by careful 
design, be made very satisfactory, but to obtain the 
very last degrees of perfection, e.g. 6y filters, enormous 
increases in the power amplificatioif would be necessary 
to operate the receiver, in fact, yalves of far higher 
power capacity than are used in any radio receiving 
sets. As it is an easy" matter to obtain tlie present 
amount of amplification, it is seen that the chief interest 
in raising the efficiency of loud-speakers is to permit 
the application of quality-correcting devices, provided 
of course that increased efficiency is obtained without 
sacrifice of quality. 

With regard to the overall efficiency obtained in 
loud-speaking receivers, it is probable that 1 per cent 
is a high estimate and tliat a few tenths of 1 per cent 
would generally be nearer tlie mark. The principal loss 
is iron loss, and, though eddy currents may be reduced by 
lamination, hysteresis still accounts for a very consider¬ 
able loss on account of the lugh frequencies concerned. 
It does not seem lilcely that any great improvement 
in real efficiency can be obtained unless a magnetic 
material with exceptionally low hysteresis loss and 
good permeability is discovered. Small impi'ovements 
are possible by building receivers on a larger scale 
and using more* powerful magnets, but the necessity 
of making some part of the moving system^ of iron and 
of low mass makes the employment of high alternating 
flux density in tins vital part unavoidable. 


THE SOURCES OF DISTORTION IN THE AMPLIFIER. 
By Professor C. L. FpRXESCUE, M.A., Member. 


(1) Scope. 

In this note the output P.D. from the rectifying valve 
or crystal is taken as the starting-point. With an ideal 
amplifier this P.D. is magnified and a current of pre¬ 
cisely the same wave-form is supplied to the loud¬ 
speaker. Pa many actual amplifiers, however, the wave¬ 
form is not faithfully reproduced and distortion is 
introduced. 

(2) The Causes of Inaccurate Reproduction. 

These may be put under the following headings 

(®) Cuiwature of tlie valve characteristics. 

(6) The use of intermediate circuits having more or 

less clearly defined natural frequencies. 


(c) The unavoidable reaction effects present in most 

d&igns of note magnifiers. 

(d) Unsatisfactory reproduction in the last (or output) 

triansformer. 

♦ 

(3) The Effects of Curvature of the Anode Current 
Characteristics. * 

(a) Resistance amplifier .—^The ideal resistance ampli¬ 
fier is as shown in Fig. 1, and consists of a valve with' 
a non-inductive and capacityless resistance, R,j, in 
series with the anode and a condenser of very large- 
capacity across the battery terminals. The valve 
diaracteristics may be conveniently plotted as a charac¬ 
teristic surface in terms of Fj and F^^, allowance being: 
inade for the resistance R^. 

The siurface shown in Fig. 3 is the ordinary charac- 
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teristic surface, the lines corresponding to constant (which are the ones under consideration) is, however, 

anode current, but allowance is made for a series resist- very -much greater than the resistance of the anode 

ance of 10 000 ohms. The fluctuations of the grid P.D. winding as measured by direct current. The resistance 

above and below the mean value may be plotted below must be ascertained by a.c. bjldge methods at the 

the diagram of Fig. 3 as at G. Then, by projecting resonant frequency. Some transformers having a 

up to the line PQ, corresponding to the given value of direct-current resistance of the order of 2 000 ohms 

the battery voltage, the values of the anode current are found at the reson&nce point to have effective resist- 

can be plotted above and below the mean value at C. ances of 200 000 to 300 000 ohms when loaded on the 

A reference to Fig.* 3 shows that the anode current secondary side with resistances corresponding to the 

wave-form can only 4»e an exact replica of that of the grid resistance of the next valve. "The representative 

grid P.D. when the constant-currenj: lines are equally characteristic surfaces must therefore be plotted for 

spaced along the line PQ. Thus, if the surfaces are this high value of and not for the d.c. resistance ; 



Pig. 2.—^Wave-form of Rrid current with . Flo, 3. 

conditions of Fig. 3. 

m 

plotted out for any given valve, the possible range of the latter is only used to obtain the effective starting- 

anode current arid grid voltage over which faithful point for any actual battery voltage, 

reproduction can be obtained will be easily seen and the For frequencies other than the .^resonant frequency 

appropriate values of and Fj can be chosen. of the transformer the conditions ails more cSmplicatedj,, 

The values taken in plotting Fig. 3 are Fj = 200, and merely plotting the characteristic surface with a 

Fj^p == — 4. Tlie amplitude of the fluctuations of Vg correction for a series resistance is insufficient. The, 

is 3-6 volts and of v 1*76 mA. surface must be plotted without correction and both 

. ip) Transforiner amplifier .-—^Except in the last stage, the grid and anode fluctuations must be allowed for. 

a tiahsformer in the anode circuit should closely The line PQ of Fig. 3 becomes a curve—an ellipse, in 

approximate to a resistance. When very heavily the case of two pure sine waves—and so long as this 

damped, due to its own losses and the load of the Valve> curve remains within the zone where .the constant- 

and when near the resonant point, this is actually the current contours are equally spaced the reproduction 

case. The effective resistance to the aiternatihg P.D/S -mil be satisfactory. 
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(4) Effect of Curvature of the Grid Character¬ 
istics. 

If the grid voltage fluctuations have any considerable. 
positive values the grid currents ^vill be quite appre¬ 
ciable, and the wave-form of the grid current will differ 
very widely from that of the giM P.D. Fig. 2 shows 
approximately the curve of grid current corresponding 
to the conditions assumed for Fig. 3. The grid currents 
will generally react on the source of P.D. and lead to 
heavy distortion. ^With many amplifiers the peak of 
the positive half cycle of the grid-filament voltage 
wave is practically cut off at = 0. 

The only jva;;^ of avoiding this difficulty is to render 
the effect of the grid current negligible. Valves have 
not yet been produced in which the grid current is 
negligible when the grid is positive and the anode 
voltage low, and consequently positive values of the 
grid voltage must be avoided. This gives another 
limitation to the range of the anode current characteris¬ 
tic curves that can be used, and indicates that the anode 
battery voltages should be high, and that the mean 
grid voltages should be considerably negative. 


-1- 

With regard to (i), the output required for a sustained 
musical note is of the order of 10 mA (R.M.S.) at 6 volts 
(R.M.S.). To give an equivalent volume of sound with 



(6) Effect of the Natural Period of the Inter- 
MEDIATE Circuits. 

This trouble arises in the case of a transformer ampli¬ 
fier. In the first place any marked resonance means 
that the effective impedance in the anode circuit is 
dependent upon the frequency. The impedance—^and 
therefore the amplification—^will be greatest at the 
resonant frequency. Thus any isustained harmonic 
having this frequency will be unduly pronounced and 
the speech will appear “ tinny ” or " drummy," de¬ 
pending upon the pitch of the accentuated harmonic. 
The larger the number of stages of amplification that’ 
are used, the more marked is the effect. In the case 
of those high-frequency components which are not sus¬ 
tained, the effects are less pronounced. This effect is 
thus most noticeable with musical sounds and with the 
vowel sounds. 

Secondly, for frequencies other than the resonant 
frequency, the transformer is no longer equivalent to a 
resistance, and complications arise from the relative 
phase of the grid and anode potential fluctuations on 
account of wMch it becomes very difficult to determine 
the wave-form of the anode current when the ampli¬ 
tudes are fairly large. 

(6) Reaction Effects. 

It is well known that reaction plays an important 
part in all amplifiers. In the note magnifier the effect 
is to accentuate tt^ resonance effects mentioned in the 
previous paragraph. 

(7) Distortion in the Last Stage. 

4 

The last stage is not uhfrequently a source of serious 
-trouble for two reasons:— 


ordinary speech a peak value of perhaps double these 
figures will be necessary, and after allowing for the 
losses in the transformer it seems that the output from 




Fig. 6. 


Fig. (5. 


the anode circuit of the last valve will be equivalent to 
an alternating current of peak value 30 mA at an 
alternating P.D. of peak value 16 volts. A transformer 






Fig. 8. 


(i) The amplitudes are large. 

(ii) The “ load ” on the Output transformer—viz. the 

winding of the loud-speaker—is inductive and 
this inductance is not constant. , 


is almost invariably used and the actual values would 
more probably be 10 mA at 46 volts. This involves 
a valve giving an emission current of perhaps 60 mA 
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with a fluctuation of anode current over the range 15' 
to 36 mA; and a voltage at the anode of perhaps 120, 
fluctuating between the limits of 76 and 166. General 
numerical considerations such as these show the 
necessity for valves of considerable output in the last 
stage. 

High battery voltages are also necessary—in the above 
case the steady fall of P.D. in the anode circuit would be 
of the order of 60 to 100 volts, and a battery giving 
something in the ne?ghbourhood of 200 volts would be 
unavoidable. , 

With regard to (ii), owing to the inductive nature of 
the load the last stage cannot b5 regarded as being even 
approximately a resistance, and the same effects are 
noticed as with a transformer operating out of resonaiice. 

(8) Conclusion. 

With properly designed valves and circuits it does 
not appeax that any serious distortion can be charged 


against the amplifier. Valves giving considerable power 
output must, however, be used in the last stage. 

This conclusion has been verified by an oscillographic 
investigation of a two-stage trajisformer amplifier. A 
cathode-ray oscillograph was used, the circuits being, 
given in Fig. 4. In the first instance the output voltages 
from the oscillators* were applied to the deflecting 
plates of the oscillograph and gave a good ellipse on the 
screen, thus showing that both were good sine waves. 
This ellipse is shown in Fig. 6. Th^ amplifier was then 
brought into use and the output wave when properly 
adjusted again gave an ellipse as shown in Fig. 6, proving 
that the sine wave-form was preserved.^ Unsuitable 
adjustments or excessive amplitudes shdWed very marked 
departures. In Fig. 7 the amplitude was too large and 
the sharp cut-off in one direction is due to the grid current 
effectually preventing the grid from becoming appre¬ 
ciably positive. Fig. 8 shows the ellipse closed in at 
one end owing to bad adjustment giving a mean position 
near the bottom of the curves of anode current. 


THE ACOUSTIC PROBLEMS OF THE GRAMOPHONE. 

By H.^L. Porter, B.Sc. 


In this brief paper if is proposed to give an outline 
of the work done on gramopfione reproduction by P. 
Rot^well and myself, whilst in the service of the Gramo¬ 
phone Company, Hayes, IMflddlesex. It is hoped that 
in this way the problems and difl&culties of the subject 
will be made clear. I am limited by certain restrictions, 
in*that the details of particular methods used cannot 
be published, neither can the lantern slides exhibited 
be reproduced. The general method and results which 
r.a.Ti be given may, however, prove useful in the con¬ 
sideration of the analogous problem of the loud-spealcer. 
The gramophone problem is acoustical and mechanical 
in nature; in the latter respect it differs from that of 
the loud-speaker. For the purposes of this discussion 
I will confine myself almost entirely to the acoustical 
problem. 

The simplest fQim of commercial recording apparatus 
consists essentially of a single conical horn in conjunction 
with a diaphragm. If such an apparatus be set up 
and its response to a series of simple tones emitted by 
organ pipes be measured by a suitably mounted mirror 
attached to the centre of the diaphragm, the character¬ 
istic curve shown in Fig. 1 * is obtained, the amplitude 
of vibration being plotted against frequency of pipe. 
Preliminary work had been done on the simplification 
of room acoustics and msiintenance of uniformity and 
.purity in ■the tones. Curve 1 may therefore be accepted 
as a typical curve under these conditions. The response 
* ilie figures referred to in this paper were shown as hintem slides. 


is very irregular, and it is clear that such an apparatus 
as we have used would give a very imperfect record. 
In commercial practice ■the matter is much worse, for 
the following reasons :— 

(1) The acoustics of the recording room is an unknown 

and complicated factor. 

(2) Many tones are recorded simultaneously. 

(3) The tones are complex and are very rarely uni¬ 

form in intensity. 

(4) The characteristic curv* is further modified by 

recording on wax. 

(6) In reproduction no needle could possibly pass 
along the large-amplitude waves in the high 
peaks, so that further modifications have to 
be made ■with further loss. 

(6) The reproducing apparatus has its own charac¬ 
teristic response. 

The final curve of reproduction from a^ commercial 
record must therefore be much woise ■than sho^wn in 
curve 1, and in view of this it is surprising that gramo¬ 
phone reproduction 's as good as it is. Doubtiess ■the 
ear is very generous in its behaviour in this respect. 

From a study of tiiis curve and many similar ones 
■we decided that ■the gramophone problem was not, ai-s 
it had been in the past, a question of impro-ving the 
"sound box” (as the diaphragm and its housing is 
termed) independently of the recording horns, or of 
impro^ving the recording horns independentiy of the 
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sound box, or of both independently of the room con¬ 
ditions. The combination—and here the room must 
be included—^had to be considered as one acoustic 
system and treated ^ such. We therefore took a 
system in its simplest form and sought to arrange its 
response so that it should be uniform in terms of sound 
energy over the great range for which the gramophone 
must cater. This meant approaching the problem in 
three stages: First, to find to what each large response 
or peak was due secondly, to ascertain whether we 
could control these responses, and, if so, to arrange them 
to give as much, uniformity of response as possible; 
and thirdly, to reduce the peaks to a suitable value 
and, if possible,"" raise the response in the troughs and 
so smooth out the curve. 

Considering these in turn, the " placing " of the peaks 
led us to an examination of the influence of ihe dia¬ 
phragm, its housing, the needle S 3 rstem, the connecting 
tubes, the recording horn and the room. Each played 
its part. It was not an entirely easy matter, for the 
slightest modification in the S 3 rstem often brought 
about big local changes due to the acoustic proximity 
of some other factor. However, each peak was success¬ 
fully " placed," and we found we had gained during the 
course of the work a good deal of control over the whole 
system. Next we tried to arrange these peaks in some 
sort of order, and Fig. 2 shows the result we obtained. 

There is a very important point to bear in mind here. 
If any system is set up in a haphazard manner, i.e. 
without any acoustical knowledge of the system what¬ 
ever, one is more likely than not to get two peaks 
I (due, of course, to different factors) falhng together or 
near each other. When this happens a curious pladng 
of peaks occurs and a tremendous massing of response, 
out of all proportion to the rest of the response, takes 
place over quite a number of neighbouring tones. In 
addition it often results in a large reduction of response 
in regions near at hand. This is shown clearly in Fig. 3. 

It was also found that the recording apparatus would 
react upon the source of sound itself and modify its 
pitch. Again, it was found difficult to keep the recording 
apparatus constant in its response for some of our work, 
liie deviations were not such as to affect the general 
form of the curve, but for later work any changes at 
all were very serious. Thus temperature , had its 
influence, and many idiosyncrasies of the apparatus 
had to be investigated before we were satisfied that 
readings could be repeated from day to day. 


Finally we had to ehminate the peaks in the general 
response curve obtained so far. Mr. Rothwell evolved 
a very useful plan to reduce these peaks and fortunately, 
in so doing, found that by the same method he could 
raise the response in some of the troughs.* The final 
curve for the simple tones is shown in Fig. 4. 

The readings from which this curve was drawn are, 
as in all the curves, amphtudes ^ ordinates against 
frequencies as abscissa). The amplitudes are read on 
the scale from the deflection of the mirror. Much 
work was, however, done*in tradqg out the amphtudes 
on the waxes, matrices and final records. After certain 
minor corrections were* applied to the system. Fig. 4 
can be taken to represent the actual amplitudes obtained 
on the record. So far, then, we felt satisfied that our 
corrected system gave us a very good approximation 
to uniform response over a large range of frequencies. 
We were not sure, however, whether the balance of 
response given by Fig. 4 was true for normal hearing; 
that is to say, we may have allowed for too much in 
the lower frequencies and too little in the higher, or 
vice versa. Only a practical trial would settle that. 
We therefore proceeded to record. We chose the 
pianoforte as it presented many elements of difficulty 
and had a great range of frequency, and, -moreover, 
we had made an attachment so that the instrument 
could be struck one note after another with an even, 
definite, blow which could be repeated. Here we were 
confronted with two serious difficulties, one of wliich 
we had not anticipated. We expected, of course, tliat 
the presence of such a large obs1;^cle as a pianoforte 
in front of our recording apparatus would make a great 
difference and we found this to bC so. We were troubled, 
howe-^er, to find that the impulsive nature of the piano- 
forCe note was so different in it^action from the steady 
uniform note of the organ pipes, since it made the 
elimination of the response pealrs much more difficult. 
At last we made a record of the whole series of pianoforte 
notes where the amplitudes on the records were theo¬ 
retically of uniform intensity; only a few notes at the 
top were missing. When we played this record on* a 
gramophone we were confronted with the other half 
of the problem. We found that the gramophone itself 
had its own peculiar response, which greatly disturbed 
the carefully graduated tones on the record. The loud 
responses and the general distortion depended upon 
the reproducing instrument used, some ins*truments 
being much worse than others. 
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THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF EACH FREQUENCY REGION IN THE 
AUDIBLE SPECTRUM—MEASUREMENTS ON LOUD-SPEA»KERS 

By E. K. Sandeman, B.Sc. 


The Relative Importance of Each Frequency 
Region in^the Audible Spectrum. 

The system of ideas bearing on the question of the 
criteria involved in soilnd reproduction, which is outlined 
below, is by no means to be regarded as absolute but 
is merely an attempt to classify the t 3 q)es of sound 
characteristic to be preserved and the relative importance 
of the corresponding physical properties of sound. 

The relative importance of each frequency in the 
audible spectrum depends on what function of hearing 
is to be served. 

There are three essential characteristics of reproduc¬ 
tion which naturally occur to anyone considering the 
matter: 

{1) The first is probably intelligibility of speech; it 
must be possible to exchange ideas with 
reasonable facility. 

(2) The second is naturalness of reproduction of music 

(and also of speech), which, as we shall see, 
is a more searching requirement. 

(3) The third is the reproduction of speech at correct 

volume, which is bound up witli the first two 
requirement^ and involves consideration of the 
energy of speech. 

It is perhaps a surprising result in the case of s|»eech 
that the importance of a frequency region, from the 



Fig. 1.—^Effect dpon the syllable articulation an4 the energy 
of speech of eliminating certain frequency regions. 

point of view of intelligibility, is by no means propor¬ 
tional to its relative importance from energy considera¬ 
tions. • 

The first requirement of intelligibility is that each 
isolated syllable shall be correctly interpreted. Syllable 
artiqulation niay be defined as the percentage of such 
syllables correctly understood when read from a series 
of lists of unconnected syllables. 

Similarly, word articulation may be defined as the 
percentage of words correctly understood, while intelli¬ 
gibility is the percentage of ideas correctly interpreted. 

Fig. 1 shows the effect upon articulation a,hd the energy 
of speech of eliminatihg certain frequency regions. 


The full-line curve sloping up to the right shows the 
effect on articulation of transmitting only those fre¬ 
quencies below the point plotted, and so is of the form 



where F(n) x dn is tlie percentage articulation^ carried 
by the frequency region n to (n + dn). 

The full-hne curve sloping down to the right shows 
the effect on articulation of transmitting only those 
frequencies above the point plotted, and so is of the 
form 



Differentiating we get 

— = F{n) .(3) 

dn 

so that the slope of the curve is a measure of the impor¬ 
tance of each part of the spectrum in canying articulation. 

If we try to interpret Equation (3) rigidly we are 
brought face to face with the fact that the slope of the 
articulation curve for the passing of high frequencies 
is different from that for the passing of low frequencies. 
This seems- at first to be inexplicable or else due to an 
error in observation on the part of those who made 
the tests. The foUowiug considerations will, however, 
make this clear. 

By the above treatment we have tacitly ^sumed 
that articulation may be expressed as a function of 
frequency such that the articulation carried by any 
two regions is the sum of the articulations carrie4 by 
each individual region. This is actually not the case, 
since articulation depends on the relative efiSdency of 
reproduction of each frequency region. Hence a dis¬ 
crepancy creeps in if this fact is not allowed for, and 
practically it is not convenient to do this ; actually it 
will be appreciated from these curves that the error 
introduced is not serious. • 

The dotted lines show the energy function in the 
same way as the articulation. It at once becomes 
evident that the greatest slope of the articulation curves is 
not at the same frequency as that of the energy curves; 
in other words those frequendes that carry greatest 
energy are not proportionally important from an articu¬ 
lation point of dew. 

There is as yet no information on the function of 
frequency portraying naturalness, and it is questionable 
if such is concdvable or could be of any practical yalue; 
we know that perfect naturalness can only be obtained 
by the uniform transmission of all frequendes ydthin 
the music or speech range. It is a matter of fact that 
it: is possible to reproduce any one frequency nearly 
j 10 times (energy ratio) better than another before the 
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ear can detect any departure from naturalness. If 
we any measure of aesthetic pleasure, we could 
obtain a function of considerable value in rating the 
performance of a loufi-speaker by its power to please, 
simply through an examination of its response charac¬ 
teristic. 

The absolute response charaSteristic of a system 
may be defined as being a curve . plotted between 
frequency and the efficiency of reproduction at each 
frequency, this effiGiency of reproduction being expressed 
as the ratio of output to input power. It may thus 
be greater than unity in the case of an amplifier bat is 
always less than unity in the case of a transmission line. 

It is sometinies more convenient to plot the square 
root of this ratio, wliich is then spoken of as the voltage 
or current ratio. In actual practice it is more convenient 
to plot relative response instead of absolute response 
as defined above; the shape of the cmrve obtained is 
similar, the only difference being the scale. 

Referring again to Fig. 1 we see that if we cut off 
all frequencies below 500 cycles the effect on intelli- 

Higli pass 





Low pass 



Fig. 2.—Campbell wave filters. 

gibility will not be appreciable, although the naturalness 
wth its more rigid requirements is noticeably impaired. 
If we eliminate all frequencies above about 1 700 cycles 
we reach very nearly the limit of commercial speech, 
and any further considerable reduction in cut off pro¬ 
duces speech difficult to interpret. The intelligibility 
is about the same if we cut off all frequencies above 
1 600 cycles as it is if we cut off all frequencies below 
1 600 cycles. 

Fig. 2 shows the type of " high pass " and “ low pass ” 
wave filter of the Campbell type suitable for experiments 
of this kind. The theoretical cut-off frequencies of such 
filters are given by the following formulae:— 

Bigli pass Low pass 

# _ ^ 4 — ^ _ 


Measurements on Loud-Speakers. 

We are now in a position to interpret with some degree 
of discretion the meaning of the response characteristic 
of a system, and the next question that arises is how to 


obtain such a characteristic. The method of obtaining 
the response characteristic for an- amplifier is well 
known and there is no need to discuss it here. 

What we are concerned with is the response charac¬ 
teristic of a loud-speaker operating in it^ associated 
circuit; it is necessary to lay stress on this owing to 
the variation wi-th frequency of the impedance of an 
ordinary loud-speaker. 

Dr. A. E. Keimelly has dealt ^with the subject of 
impedance measurements on telephone receivers very 
thoroughly, and has sho^ that »t is possible to relate 
the shape of the resonant peaks of the response charac¬ 
teristic to the impedance frequency curve of the loud¬ 
speaker. It is, however, a ratlier laborious process 
and does not give the complete response characteristic. 
This method is probably very valuable in analysing the 
cause of inefficiency and distortion, but as a measure 
of performance a direct measure of the response charac¬ 
teristic is much more informative. 

The most obvious way to do this is by means of a. 
calibrated microphone, that is to say one in which the- 
ratio of output electrical energy to maximum excess 
pressure due to sound energy is known. It is theni 



Ibrequency, in kilo-cycles per second. 

Fig. 3.—^Electrostatic transmitter. 

ir\ 

only necessary to supply known energy^ to the loud¬ 
speaker and to measure the output sound energy by 
means of the calibrated microphone in order to obtain 
a calibration of the loud-speaker. Fig. 3 shows the 
calibration of a condenser microphone suitable for the 
purpose. This calibration is accomplished by com¬ 
parison -with a piston-phone and a theiinophone.* 

Such a calibration would be absolute ; tliat is to say, 
the actual efficiency of -transmission between the input 
to the loud-speaker and the microphone would be known. 
This is valuable if we wish to measure the power effi¬ 
ciency of the loud-speaker, but if we are orfly concerned 
with frequency distortion then we only require to know 
the relative efficiency of transmission of each frequency. 
In theory this sounds extremely simple, but iii 
practice difficulty is experienced owing -to the production 
of standing waves, resulting in a system of nodes and 
anti-nodes. The result is -that while the microphone 
may be situated at what is a node for one frequency or 

* E. C. Wente: “ The Thermophone,” Physical Review, 1922, vol. 10, 
p.333; also E. C. Wente; “The sensitivity and Precision of the Electro¬ 
static Transmitter for Measuring Sound Intensittes/’ 1022, vol. 19, p. 498, 
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set of frequencies, it may be also at an anti-node for 
another frequency or set of frequencies. The result 
is to produce waves in the response curve ; an obvious 
but rather laborious method of eliminating the effect 
of these nodes is to take a series of characteristics, 
moving th% position of the microphone slightly each 
time, and then to draw a mean curve. 

It is, however, possible by means of-suitable damping 
material on the walls of the room in which the test is 
made to reduce the, effect of nodes and anti-nodes to 
a degree where they are practically negligible. 

Fig. 4 shows a curwe obtained by a combination of 
these two methods, where the dpjnping was only partial. 

The effect of nodes and anti-nodes may be avoided 
to a large extent by making the test in a large room 
with the microphone placed very near the horn of the 
loud-speaker, in which case the volume of emitted 



enei-gy is very much greater than the volume of reflected 
energy; there is, however, a danger of standing waves 
being formed between the horn and the microphone. 

Another method which has been very successfully 
used by Mr, L. C. Pocock is to employ a band of fre¬ 
quencies, the frequency a,pplied varying skiusoidaJly 
in time between two frequencies at equal distances on 
each side of the frequency, the response of which is to 
be measured. Su®h a method automatically takes an 
average, eliminating the effect of nodes and anti-nodes 
and actually*tending to prevent their formation. 

The formation of nodes and anti-nodes may very 
easily be demonstrated in a room of ordinary size by 
connectiug a valve oscillator to a loud-speaker. It is 
foimd that the intensity, of sound varies very consider¬ 
ably from point to point in the room, the nodes being 
roughly of the order of a wave-length apart, so that 
the frequency of occurrence of nodes is proportionally 
greater in the case of high frequencies than in the case 
of low frequencies. The effects may be best observed 
VOL. 62. 


if one ear is blocked up, in which case it fs possible 
with quite a loud note, if it is sufficiently pure, sounding 
in a room, to find a position where a single ear can detect 
practically no sound. On chan^g the frequency, an 
ear in this same position may be found to receive quite 
a large volume of sound, and the whole system of nodes 
and anti-^odes will bS different, 

Retummg to the statement that a loud-speaker must 
be tested in its associated circuit, we can m^e a modifi¬ 
cation if we are prepared to make^ impedance run 
on the loud-speaker. In this case we can, if we like, 
make a test supplying constant current to the loud¬ 
speaker at each frequency, and then make a correction 
for its impedance and that of its associated circuit at 
each frequency. This is not so direct as testing the 
loud-speaker in its associated circuit, but it is some¬ 
times more convenient. For instance, if we have a 
loud-speaker operating in the plate circuit of a valve, 
we can regard the voltage in the circuit comprising 
the loud-speaker and the plate circuit as being constant 
at II times the a.c. grid voltage, K applied to the valve 
(assumed to be constant with frequency). 

Tken the current through the loud-speaker, instead 
of being constant as was the case under test; is given by 

where Zj, is the impedance of the plate circuit, and Zj^ 
the impedance of the loud-speaker at any frequency; 
and the power input to the loud-speaker is 

X ^f^cos 

where is the angle of the impedance instead of 
cos where I is a constant (i,e. in the case of a test 
under constant current). • • 

Hence if the ordinates of our response characteristic 
are expressed in simple power ratios we must make 
allowance for the variation in impedance of the circuit 
by dividing each ordinate by the value of [Zp -f Z^^ 
at each frequency and by multiplying each ordinate 
by some constant (to give a convenient scale), possibly 
the value of {Zp -f- Zj)'^ at some chosen frequency. 

If, instead of power ratios, pressure/voltage ratios 
are plotted, then we must divide each ordinate by the 
value of {Zp -}- Z^ at each frequency. 

We have described this method because it is the 
one generally‘used, but it would appear to be much 
quicker in the commercial case to test the loud-speaker 
in drcuit with its associated amplifier, since all' this 
correction is thereby avoided and all that is required 
is the response characteristic for the amplifier, which 
can generally be made sufficiently flat to be negligible. 

Fig. 6 shows the circuit arrangements for a test of 
this nature. and T^ show the position of the meter 
if the^ test is to include the amplifier Aj, which must 
then, of course, be calibrated, while Mg and Tg show the 
position for the constant-current test already described. 

In actual practice there may be a large number of 
variations of this method. One that has been very 
successfully applied is to arrange that the amplification 

19 
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is such that the net result from the input of amplifier 
Aj to the output of amplifier A 2 is a loss at all frequencies. 
Then it is only necessary at each frequency to insert 
an amount of standard cable between the oscillator 
and a headphone to give the same loudness as when 
the headphone is coimected to the output of Ag. It 


The standard cable used in tliis case is distortionless 
and has an attenuation per mile equal to the attenuation 
of standard cable per mile at 800 periods per second. 
By determining the distortion in the rest of the circuit 
we calculate that in the loud-speaker. , . i ^ 

It has been attempted in this paper to ^iresent the 



Fig. 6. 


is'^thus possible to measure the loss in standard miles 
at each frequency. 

laien if Pi is the input power to amplifier Ai, 

P 2 is the output power from amplifier A 2 , 

P 2 = P 16-2 X 0-109 m 

where m is the number of miles of standard cable. 


difficulties involved in their most elemental form, 
rather t'ha'n to give instances of any very special methods 
of overcoming them, it being thought that this would 
be more productive of fresh effort; and it is hoped that 
the particulars given in the smaU part of the subject 
that it has been possible to cover in the time available 
will be fruitful in this direction. 


THE OVERTONES OF THE DIAPHRAGM OF A TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 

By Professor J. T. MacGregor-Morris, Member, and Professor E. Mallett, 

M.Sc.(Eng.), Member. 


It is well known that plates and diaphragms in vibra¬ 
tion exhibit resonance a^various frequencies, and that at 
the frequencies of resonance the vibration amplitude 
under a given impressed force is greater than at others. 
The frequencies at which resonance occurs, unlike the 



resonance in the vibration of strings or of columns 
of air, are hot harmonic, i.e. the various overtones 
are not in the ample proportion of the numbers 1> 2, 3, 
etc., and the resonance occurs by the plate or diaphragm 


Table 1. 

Exp&yifnsnUil Results obtained with a Siandafd Receivey. 

Frequency in 

periods Ratio to 

Mode of vibration per second fundamental 

Fundamental .. .. ? 1060; 1 

• n 420 2-03 


*1 nodal diameter .. -j 

J 630 

2-33 

2 diameters .. • • 

2 260 

3-22 

1 circle .. .. • • 

3 000 

4*29 

3 diameters .. 

3 400 , 

4-86 

*1 circle and 1 diameter 

r4 000 

6-71 

L4 660 

6-60 

*1 circle and 2 diameters 

^6 760 

8-23 

16 160 

8-79 

2 circles ♦. • • 

6 820 

9-74 

*2 circles and 1 diameter " 

[8 160 

11-64 

18 600 

12-29 


(Those marked thus ♦ were obtained with one of the 
receiver coils'reversed.) 
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Frequency, in cycles per sec 


Fig. 2.—Standard Bell-type receiver of 120 ohms resistance tested with a current of 2 mA. 
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vibrating in portions and not as a whole. These various 
inodes of vibration can be exhibited by the well-known 
method of Chladni, simply by sprinkling sand on 
a diaphragm. We arfi much indebted to Mr, Dutton 
of the City and Guilds (Engineering) College for assist¬ 
ance in this matter. 

yThe point arises as to what bearing, if any, this has 
on loud-speakers. Many loud-speakers use a diaphragm 
or vibrating plate of some kind or other. In some the 
plate is directly actuated by the electromagnets as in 
the ordinary telephone receiver, while in others it is 
moved by a reed or a moving cod. But whatever 
the means employed to impart the motion, the facts 
are the same, tlmt a diaphragm of some forai or other 
is maintained in vibration by an impressed force and 
so a sound wave is produced. 

It seems natural to conclude, therefore, that all 
loud-speakers of these t 3 rpes must have resonant 
frequencies whidi are to be ascribed to the various 
modes of vibration of the diaphragm. The question 
as to how sharp these resonances are, depends on the 
damping. In the case of the ordinary receiver, con¬ 
siderable damping is introduced by the closeness of 
the ear cap to tlie diaphragm, and still further damping 
is iatroduced when the receiver is placed to the ear. 
In at least two different types of relatively successful 
loud-speakers (A and B) a similar device is adopted to 
introduce damping. 

It would therefore seem to be a question of a 
judicious balancing of the damping against the 
resonance. Without the resonance, i.e. with very 
strong damping, the response would be very poor, 
but uniformity over the frequency range would be 
assured. With resonance the response is great, but 
there is lack of uniformity. 

That the frequencies at wliich resonance occurs with 
an ordinary diapluragm are within the necessary range in 


music seerns to be certain, as Table 1 * would indicate, 
and as will have been heard during the demonstration. 

There are four methods of obtaining the resonant 
frequencies of a telephone receiver diaphragm : 

(а) By intensity of sound produced. 

(б) By Chladni’s sand figures. 

(c) By Western Electric cathode-ray tube indicating 
sudden change of power factor. 

{d) By inductance bridge measurements. 

In all cases an alternating current is supplied by a 
valve oscillator and the frequencj'' cs gradually increased, 
when the various overtones become apparent at their 
respective frequencies. 

In thft inductance bridge method the passage through 
a particular mode of vibration is rendered evident by 
a sudden drop in the inductance and a return to the 
smooth curve, and a S3mipathetic change in the effective 
resistance curve. These changes have been examined 
very thoroughly by Dr. Kennelly for the fundamental 
mode of vibration. 

In the accompanying curves (see J'ig. 2), determined 
by Mr. M. Stern at East London College, these changes 
are shown for a number of the overtones as well, and the 
figures belonging to the respective modes are also 
shown on the graph. Two pairs of curves are pven, 
one with the two coils in tlie receiver connected in the 
Usual way and the other pair with the two coils in 
opposition. It will be seen that owing to lack of 
complete symmetry in construction of the receiver, 
certain modes are evident in both pairs of curves. • 

The above results are given in the pitches of the 
various overtones in Table 2, and it will'^be seen that 
the plate theory is in close agreement with the observed 
v^ues ; only in one case is there a difference of more 
than a semitone. ^ 

* Extracted from a paper published in the I.E.E. Journal, 1023, vol. 61 
p. 1314. 


AUDITORIUM ACOUSTICS AND THE LOUD-SPEAKER. 


By G. A. Sutherland, M.A. 


The conditions of good hearing in an auditorium are : 
first, uniform and adequate loudness; secondly, dis¬ 
tinctness, which means freedom from undue overlapping 
of successive soundfe;. and, thirdly, freedom from 
distortion, T.e. the preservation of the proper relative 
intensities in the simultaneous components of a complex 
sound. A pre-requisite to the attainment of such 
qualities is the ability to express them in definite form, 
and also to express with definiteness the way in which 
the shape and the lining and furnishing of a room 
contribute to produce these effects. 

Umform loudness is associated in practice with tiie 
absence of curved walls, which produce main and sub- 
tidia^ foci, and, unless suitably covered, alw;a37S con¬ 


stitute a menace to good acoustics. With flat walls 
the distribution becomes sensibly uniform within a 
small interval of time, and, when a source commences 
to emit sound, the energy density has been shown by 
Jager,* making assumptions as to conditions that are 
sufficiently close approximations to’ those actually 
occurring, to grow according to the equation 







where E is the average energy density^at time A is 
the energy enfitted per second, F is the volume of the 

• S. ? autiingdiericMen der Kaiserl. Ahad. der Wissensehafieh in 

W*«», 1911, vbl 120. 
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room, V is the velocity of sound, and e is the exponential. 

is the total surface presented by walls, ceiling, floor, 
furnishings, etc., and a its average absorption coefl&cient. 
If there are surfaces Si, S^, S^, Si, etc., with coefficients 
cti. 0 , 2 , respectively, then clearly 

aS = o-iSi 0.2S2 + a 3 <S ^3 + a4^4 + . . . 


Similarly, when the source is stopped the time of decay 
is given by 

E = — -e^ iV 
• avS 


The value of the maximum intensity attained, Efnax.> 
wliich is 4AI{avS), varies dkectly with the rate of 
emission of energy by the source, and inversely as the 
total absorbing power of the room. 

If a room be very large, S is necessarily large and the 
maximum intensity can be changed only by var 3 dng 
.4 or a. Thus it will be impossible to fashion too large 
a room satisfactorily for sounds of limited strength 
(i.e. where A is small), smce to make large a 



i 
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Fig. 1 .—Growth of sound intensity in a room for various 
• degrees of absorption of its boundaries. The time- 
values associated with the horizontal dot-and-dash lines 
give the time in which the intensity grows to 99 per cent 
of the saturation value. 


would then have to be made small, the effect of which 
is, as will be seen, to mcrea.se the rates of growth and 
decay and so militate against distinctness. The term 
" adequate loudness " has no meaning except»when con¬ 
sidered in relation to distinctness. The rates of growth 
and decay also depend on the value of S/V, which 
is smaller the larger the robm. Thus two rooms having 
the same proportions and lined with the same material 
will have dmerent acoustic properties unless they are 
identical in size. 

The meemings of thesie expressions for growth and 
decay can pbrhaps best be appreciated by reference 
to the following curves, most of wliich are due to 
Eckhardt.* The first series (Fig.' 1) shows how the 
rate of growth in a roorh of volume 1000 cubic ihetres 
changes with the average absorption coeflicient of its 
walls; the conditions varying from an’*eihpty rOom with 
♦ E. A^ Eckkardt ; JottrtuU of the FratMin Insttiute, 1923, vol, 193, pi. 799. 


bare hard walls to a room with a full audience and a 
large amount of absorbent liningmaterial. It will be 
seen that the maximum intensity attained is greatest 
for the empty room, but that the time to attain this 
maximum is also greatest. If tBe decay curves, which 
are the same curves inverted, are plotted, then the 
time of decay is cleariy seen to be greatest for tliis case 
also. 

The effect of varying the volume of the room is shown 
by the next series (Fig. 2). The intensity is seen to 
rise most slowly in the case of the largest room and also 
to attain the smallest maximum. 

In speech, where the emission is discontinuous, the 
effects may best be demonstrated by drawing a separate 
curve for every syllable and. summing these to show 
the variation in total intensity. The result is shown in 
Fig. 3. Tlie dotted curve represents the resultant. 
In the case selected it will be noted that at any 



Fig. 2..—Growth of sound intensity in rooms of different 
volumes, the boundaries being of the same poorly 
absorbing material in all cases. 


instant about 60 per cent of the sound heard is due to 
previous syllables and only 40 per cent to the syllable 
actually being uttered, also that the variation in in¬ 
tensity due to the discontinuous articulation is only a 
small percentag:e of the total intensity, conditions wMch 
inevitably mean indistinctness. 

. The effect of speaking at half the rate in the same 
room is shown in Fig. 4. The maximum intensity is 
only about half what it was, but the syllable actually 
being uttered contributes 60 per cent of this. This 
represents an improvement, the variation between 
syllables being 40 per cent of the maximum. It is to 
be noted here that although the discsourse seems dis¬ 
jointed to the speaker it "will, not seem so to ;the 
audience. 

If we take a room of the same size but of higher 
absorbing power the maximum attained may be reduced 
to one-tenth of the previous . value, as indicated in 
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Fig. 5,' btrt each syllable contributes 94 per cent of the 
sound heard at any instant, and the variation between 
syllables is about 46 per cent of the maximum. This 
represents a state of affairs in which hearing is satis¬ 
factory, and it will thus be seen that, for speech, dis¬ 
tinctness is more important than loudness. 

It is possible to carry the process further, and in 
this case we get the effect shown in Fig. 6. The resultant 



t ^ in seconds 

Fig. 3.—Growth and decay of sound intensity for syllabic 
emission in a room of too small absorbing power. 


has been given, and exhaustive experiments by Sabine * 
have shown that the best condition as regards dis¬ 
tinctness is associated very approximately with a par¬ 
ticular reverberation period which in a room of a given 
volume has one value for speech, another for chamber 
music, and a third for orchestral music. A logarithmic 
curve like these is completely determined if we can 
measure the time of decay to l/e of the initial value. 



0 0-2 0-4 0*6 0-8 1-0 

t, in second e 


Fig. 6.—Growth and decay of sound intensity of syllable 
emission in a room of proper absorbing power. 


curve differs so little from the components that it has 
not been drawn. Here the peak intensity is about 
one-third that of the previous case, but the drop between 
syllables is about 90 per cent of this. By comihon 
agreement such a state of affairs is assumed to be 
inferior to the previous state, partly, perhaps, because of 
the small peak intensity, partly, too, because we are 


In any ordinary room this time is too short to be capable 
of accurate measinrement, and Sabine measured instead 
the time of decay to inaudibility of a sound initially 
10® times the minimum audible intensity. This he 
calls the "period of reverberatipn." By doing this in 
rooms lined with differerit materials he was able to assign 
absorption coefficients to linings commonly used. This 
enables calculation to be made in advance of construction 
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Fig. 6.—Growth and decay of sound iirtensity for syllable 
emfesion in a room of too great absorbing power. 


so accustomed to a certain amount of overlapping that 
a condition in which it is absent seems unnatural, but 
undoubtedly al^o because ideally a speaker's utterance 
should have in it something of the character of music, 
and everyone would unite in condemning as "dead” 
a. passage of music in which there was no blendmg of 
successive sounds'. 

-To the slow decay Of sound in a room indicated by 
the foregoing smries of curves the name " reverberation ” 


and the desirable reverberation period to be assured 
from the start, Sound, being a form of energy, cannot 
be got rid of by the scattering produced by irregularities 
. in the walls, etc. It remains audible until converted 
either directly by air friction into heat, or into some 
other form which wiU eventually become heat.. Thus 
the most effective absorbents of sound are porous linings 
and furnishings, the relative nierits of different linin gs 
* W, C. Sabin® : Collected Papers on Acoustics,’M922. 
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being indicated by the curves in Fig. 7. Curve 1 is 
for a painted brick wall; curve 2 is for plaster on tile 
with a finis hing coat; curve 3 is for wood panelling; 
curve 4 is for a special tile called Akoustolith; curve 6 
is for a special hair felt; curve 6 is for hair cushions ; 
curve 7 is for cotton wool cushions, and curve 8 for 
an audience as ordinarily seated. It will be seen that 
an audience is the best absorber of sound. 

Where speech is concerned the difficulty usually is 
to introduce sufficient absorbent m,aterial, a difficulty 
which, as we have seen, increases moire than propor- 




c, ^ c, , c, , 

PitcTi ^ 

Fig, 7,—Showing the absorbing powers of different materials. 

tionaiely with the size of the room, since the times of 
growth and decay depend on SlY, and F increases 
more rapidly than S. When we come to consider 
.the possible function of the loud-speaker we see 
that much more satisfactory hearing is likely to be 
attained by distributing an audience into a number 
of small rooms with a loud-speaker.in each, than by 
attempting to accommodate all in a large hall. Even 
if the large hall be full the audience is not so effective 
in reducing reverberation as in smaller rooms. If the 
room is partly empty the Situation is considerably worse. 


For music, where a longer reverberation i^ desirable, 
the opposite arrangement may give the better results. 
It is impossible to generalize, however; each case 
would have to be settled on its merits. 

One thing that stands out quitfi clearly is that notliihg 
is to be gained by having a loud-speaker with a rate of 
emission of energy many times that of the human voice. 
Almost all halls suffer from excessive reverberation and 
the louder the initial sound the greater is the confusion 
produced, since the louder sound lasts longer and there 
is more overlapping. This is a matter of common 
experience; in fact a sure indication that a room is 
suffering from excessive reverberation is furnished if 
increasing the loudness is found to inarease the defect. 

A point to which we have not yet directed our atten¬ 
tion, and which can be touched on only briefly, is the 
question of accurate rendering or freedom from dis¬ 
tortion. It is customary for physicists to regard the 
quaUty of a note as being completely determined by 
the relative intensities of the different vibrations leaving 
the source. Clearly the sound heard depends on the 
relative intensities of the vibrations reacliing the 
audience. The different wave-lengths, as Fig. 7 shows, 
are far from being absorbed equally. Sabine quotes a 
case where with an 8 ft. organ pipe the introdu(;iiion 
of felt into an empty room reduced the ratio of the first 
overtone to the fundamental by 40 per cent, that of 
the third overtone by 50 per cent, and the fourth by 
60 per cent. With a 6 in, pipe, on the other hand, the 
effect was to accentuate the overtones, whereas all 
notes below the 6 in. fundamental were purified. The 
effect of an audience was still different, viz. to purify 
all notes up to C4, 612, and to have very little effect 
on tones above this. For Cl, 64, the first overtone 
was decreased 66 per cent relative to the fundamental, 
and the second was decreased 76 per cent. 

Generally we may say that if the sound from a loud¬ 
speaker tends to be too rich in higher-pitched notes, 
then the presence of a large audience is hkely to have 
a corrective effect. As before, it mil be advantageous 
to use several smaller rooms rather than one large one. 
The case of music is too complicated for treatment 
here. So far as the autlior is aware, the judgment of 
. musical autlrorities has never been expressed in such 
a form as would make it. applicable. No doubt the 
relative numbers of the different instruments in an 
orchestra have been fixed empirically, having regard 
to the conditions normally prevailing in concert halls. 


SOME DIRECTIONS OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE LOUD-SPEAKING TELEi^HONE. 

. By S. G. Brown, F.R.S., Member. 


It is difficult to discuss the problem of the loud¬ 
speaker in the short time available, and accordingly 
my remarks must, be confined to one or two general 
aspects which occur to me. 

It may be retnaxked that, for the want of the perfect 
transmission systemi if is not possible to determine 
the real inefficiency of the present'^ay loud-speaker. 


We presume that it is inefficient because in the electrical 
transmission to it we have never approached the per¬ 
fection of listening direct to, say, the music of the 
orchestra itself. 

The loud-speaker consists, among other things, of a 
diaphraigm which operates in aii enclosed chamber in 
the maimer of the piston of a purnp.' A hole is provided 
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in the co^’fer of this chamber, and air is forced in and 
out through it as the diaphragm vibrates. The smaller 
the hole, within reason, the greater will be the velocity 
of the air as it leayes the chamber, and, as the sound 
energy is proportionaf to the square of the amplitude, 
the output of the loud-speaker can be materially raised 
by a suitable size of hole. 

Connected with this hole is a tapering funnel or 
trumpet. The object of this is to transmit the sound 
energy to the outer' space with as little loss as possible. 
The air in the funnel vibrates as in a double open-ended 
tube. The natural period of the air enclosed in the 
trumpet is similar to that in an unstopped organ pipe. 

This natural 'vibration of the air column is super¬ 
imposed upon the vibrations set up in the air by the 
diaphragm. It can, however, be removed by drilling 
suitable holes in the tube along its axial len^h. The 
first hole would be mid-way along the trumpet in order 
to eliminate the natural frequency of the column. The 
next overtones are ‘removed by drilling holes respec¬ 
tively one-quarter and one-eighth of the way along the 
axial length, then: diameter being made smaller as the 
diameter of the trumpet diminishes. The improvement 
brought about by this device is recognizable by a trained ear. 

As regards the material of the funnel, a rigid wall is 
desirable for the proper enclosure of the vibrating air 
column, and to this end it should be of heavy metal 
and of thick cross-section. If the trumpet walls are too 
fhin the force of the air expanding as sound will distort 
or swell them^ causing them to resonate. (We are 
speaking, of course, of ideal conditions, and manu- 


-^j-—-r 

facturers, from considerations of weight, etc., must use 
lighter material.) 

The vibrations of the diaphragm are not all imparted 
to the air, but escape into the metal enclosure and thence 
up the metal of the trumpet. It is therefpre a good 
plan to insulate the sound-producing element from the 
trumpet and casing. One manufacturer fits his funnel 
on by means of a rubber sleeve; this appears to be a 
good arrangement. 

Even the best of modern loud-speakers causes a certain 
amount of distortion which I attribute to the free 
vibrations of the diaphragm. If'^we could obtain the 
necessary air waves with less amplitude of movement 
at the source, greater freedom from distortion would 
result. Possibly this might be done by employing a 
larger diaphragm, suitably stiffened without sacrifice of 
lightness. 

Alternatively, we can produce sound vibrations by 
other kinds of pressure devices, such as the " Freno- 
phone.” This instrument consists of a rotating glass 
disc and a steel-backed cork pad resting in contact with 
its surface. The cork is linked to a loud-speaker move¬ 
ment. A telephone receiver presses on the back of tlie 
cork by means of an elastic steel pin. Telephone 
currents, therefore, by operating the receiver, alter the 
pressure of the cork on the glass disc, thereby varjdng 
the frictional drag and working the loud-speaker. It is 
believed that this combination givM greater clearness 
in the sound emitted, and the Frenophone may be 
regarded as a step onwards in the direction of the 
perfected loud-speaker. 


•• 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A NEW TYPE OF LOUD-SPEAKER. 


By Captain P. 

There seems to me to be no doubt that the weakest 
l ink iu broadcasting at the present moment is the 
receiver, and that the weakest link in the receiver 
is the loud-speaker. The British Broadcasting Com- 
panjr is certainly transmitting on an arbitrary basis, 
but a basis on which remarkably good results can be 
obtained if the loiid-speakers are properly designed. 
The problem of loudrspeakers is balanced between, 
two ideas ^ Is the aim to be efficiency, i.e. are 
sounds to be intelhgible, or is the l^ansmission to be 
perfect: from the point of view of music ? There appear 
to be two absolutely distinct types of instrument: the 
efficient resonant loud-speaker which will fill rooms of 
large size, and the loud-speaker which will be just 
sufficientTor an ordinary drawing-room. In the former 
type I think that much must undoubtedly be sacrificed, 
it has, however, been pointed out by one speaker how 
difficult it is to get ^dency and at the same time 


P. Eckersley. 

perfect quality. I propose to demonstrate a loud¬ 
speaker of the drawing-room variety which gives very 
good quality. I feel that it has some qualities that 
no other Ipud-speaker has, in that there is a certain 
warmth in the bass. Many loud-speakers are very 
resonant at about 1000 p.p.s. This loud-speaker 
seems to be resonant somewhat lower in the scale, 
and I-think that this is good from the point of view 
of mudc. A really efficient and perfect-quality loud- 
! speaker, although it would probably be most expensive 
and consume a very'great amount of power, would be 
a ^eat achievement. If this meeting helps to bring 
: about that achievement T shall feel that it has: not 
been called in vain. An effident instrument is pos¬ 
sible theoretically, and I think that it will come in 
‘time.. ^ 

[Captahi Eckersley then dempnstrated on the 
Gaumont-Lumiere loud-speaker 
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Discussion at the Joint Meeting of The Institution and the Physical Society of 

London, 29 November, 1923. 


Dr. W. H. Eccles : The loud-speaker of to-day is 
really an immense achievement and does in an almost 
perfect manner what could not have been done 20 or 
30 years ago. By^ts aid the science and practice of 
communication is being revolutionized. It is now 
possible for a single noice to speak to millions of people ; 
in every country in the globe jLt must now be realized 
tliat the orator, the politician or the preacher, can 
address audiences of a size that was undreamt of a few 
years ago. This is being done in two ways. In this 
country we have the loud-speaker combined with 
wireless broadcasting to carry the speaker’s voice to 
hundreds of thousands of people; but in America the 
loud-speaker has also been largely developed in what 
is called the “ public address ” .system. In that case 
a speaker may be in a gi*eat auditorium or hall, or 
possibly in the open country; he speaks in ordinary 
tones to a microphone, and the speech currents are 
passed through amplifiers to a large loud-speaker or a 
series of loud-speakers. By that means an audience 
of 700 000 people gathered on the spot has been enabled 
to hear the speecli. This is bound in due course to 
produce in eyery .country a profound change in our 
political and social conditions ; the voice carries person- 
aUty so very much better than the printed word. It 
seems to me that th» loud-speaker will become the great 
rival of the printing press, wliich is not an unadulterated 
blessing, especially in these days when large orgjiniza- 
tions of capital can to a large extent dictate pujilic 
opinion by means of innumerable journals. Let us by 
all means have something to compete with that, even 
thoi^gh it may be equally liable to fall into bad hands. 
I thought it would be appropriate for me in opening 
the discussion on the teclmical side to point out the 
. enormous task that the loud-speaker has to attack. 
Its construction is faced with such exigent demands, 
that one would say in advance that it would not be 
possible to make an instrument to meet the requirements. 
For instance, the periodicity of speech waves varies 
from 100 to 6 000 per second. No engineer attempts to 
make an alternator to operate over such a range of 
frequency. In music the frequency-range is greater; 
it may be from 40 to 10 000 periods per second, but in 
fact the ear is sensitive, in' middle life at any rate, from 
40 to 20 000 vibrations per second. A loud-speaker 
designed to give.a natural effect must be capable of 
some such range as that. In addition, the loud-speaker 
wliich is to* satisfy the ear must have an enormous 
range in the energy of the air pressures. The air 
pressures in ordinary speech have been measured, and 
■they r^ge from the one-tliousandth part of a dyne per 
square centimetre to 100 d 3 mes per square centimetre. 
In other words, a loud-speaker to give a natural offect 
must be capable of producing a range of pressures about 
a millionfold; Again, the minuteness of the energy 
stream is very sujprising; in a quiet room every word 
can be heard, at several yards’ distance if the speaker 


pours into the ear ®f the listener a volume df sound 
equivalent to about 10 wa'tt. Witli an orchestra it 
is estimated that the ratio of power required between 
fortissimo and pianissimo is 50 000 to 1. Speech is 
quite intelligible if the sound is 100 times that which 
leaves an ordinary speaker’s mouth, or even if it is 
one-millionth of that power, i.e. a ratio of 10® to 1. 
This can be emphasized in the Mlovring manner: 
Suppose that a loud-speaker on a building emits sounds 
of an energy of 1 kW. At three miles, speech would 
be easily intelhgible by the unassisted ear, supposing 
the ear to have an effective area of about 1 cm- for 
receiving direct-energy air waves. If an ear trumpet 
were used wliich would collect the energy falling on 
1 m^, then speech would be intelligible at a distance of 
200 to 300 miles. That shows how very sensitive the 
ear is and how much it expects. If we find that the 
human voice, the lar 5 mx and other organs, can make 
these variations of great ran|;e of power and frequMicy, 
we ought to be sufficiently encouraged to say that 
mechanism will, no doubt, in time be evolved to do 
the same. It has, in fact, been evolved. Or we ought 
to say that if the mechanism of the middle ear can work, 
it should surely be possible to make a machine that will 
perform similar feats, seeing that the problem is a 
physical one and not a physiological or psychological one. 
That task has been largely accomplished in the past 
few years. The Western Electric Company’s laboratory 
in New York has probably done more than any other 
laboratory in the world to accomplish this task, and I 
tliink that it will be useful to make some reference to 
the work that has been carried out there. Their public 
address system takes speech etiergy into a microphone, 
and the currents in that microphone represent an 
energy of about 10watt. After being amplified 
they finally reach the loud-speaker. The loud-speaker 
responds excellently between 200 aiid 1 600 periods 
per second, and the electrical energy put 'into it is 
40 watts. This represents fi ratio of magnification 
of 4 X 10® to 1. The result is so good that the voice 
coming from the loud-speakers in an open space, if tlie 
listener is the correct distance away, is indistinguishable 
from tlie voice of the person speaking. Now we have 
to compare what has b^en accomplished with what 
has been said in the various papers read during the 
meeting. It seems that -there are three points to be 
considered in improving loud-speakers. The first is 
tha,t we require to amplify all frequencies equally, 
or substantially equally, even over a wide range. In 
addition, tlie instrument must work in such a manner 
as to give the energy to the air equably. The second 
is that it must not introduce as 5 rmmetiical distortion, 
Helmholtz in liis " Sensations of Tone," in discussing 
the human ear points out that it is a diaphragm which 
is heavily loaded on one side with the bones in the 
inner ear. He sets down -two differential equations, and 
deduces the rather surprising fact that the asymmetrx’’ 
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introduces harmonics and combination-tones. If one 
has those in a loud-speaker, i.e. if one has a diaphragm 
which is acted upon very unsymmetrically and responds 
to equal currents in ojjposite directions with unequal 
movements, then these combination tones will be 
obtained. That is what I call the second difficulty in 
the design of loud-speakers. The third difficulty is 
that impulsive sounds produce damped trains of oscilla¬ 
tions of the diaphragm. If those are not rapidly damped 


t F 

out they provide another source of trouble. In con¬ 
clusion, I should like to say that it is surprising to think 
that the efficiency of a loud-speaker reckoned in the 
ordinary way, i.e. the ratio of the electrical power 
which is put in, to the mechanical power which is got 
out, is only about 0 • 1 per cent. If that is so, it seems 
to me that the improvement of the efficiency of the 
loud-speaker is the next task confronting the investi¬ 
gator and designer. 


Adjouened Discussion at the Joint Meeting of The Institution and the Physical 

Society of London, 14 February, 1924. 


Sir Richard Paget: I entirely agree with Mr. 
Sutherland that audibility is a matter of precision of 
aural resonance rather than of amplitude. For ex¬ 
ample, whispered sounds can be heard, as I have 
experienced, over long distances and by large audiences, 
provided they are whispered properly so that the re¬ 
sonances are clear. Many of the human speech sounds, 
especially the consonants, are really essential transients. 
They depend not upon any one group of resonances, 
but-upon how those resonances are changing. In 
other words, we recognize the shape of the frequency¬ 
time curve for that particular sound. Take, for 
example, the consonant sounds in “ t,” “ p" and 
" kee.” Those sounds differ only in the shape of the 
curve of approach of the resonances to the ultimate 
resonances of the vowel sound " ee.” Similarly, the 
consonant in " la ” is essentially a transient, and if 
we extend the time curve of the resonances of that 
sound we get what is practically a diphthong. The 
“ 1 " sound is entirely lost to our ears and it becomes 
merely a succession of vowel sounds. From that it 
would follow that the ideal reproducer miist be sensi¬ 
tive to frequency changes and, as Mr. Pocock points 
out, it must be free from any resonances which would 
cause this or that component to linger beyond its 
allotted span. On the question of “ imitation ” which 
Professor Rankine raises, it seems to me important 
that what is given in that imitation shall be true. The 
same applies to painting ; it does not matter how much 
an artist leaves out as loiTg as he does not put anything 
in which is wrong. Further, the scale of magnitudes 
may be fundamentally altered without the faithfulness 
being apparently affected. A constant component, e.g. 
the scratching of a gramophone needle, is permissible, 
provided it is not too loud. Ultimately the ear be¬ 
comes accustomed and ignores that. An interesting 
example was given of the ability of the ear to take 
certain con^onents for granted, in Dr, Eccles's experi¬ 
ments for producing artificial vowels in a telephone 
by means of electrical resonance. Dr. Eccles produced 
quite recognizable successions of vowel sounds by using 
only the upper components of my vowel chart, and the 
human ear filled in the lower resonance, provided that 
the upper resonances were not ambiguous. As to 
horns, the vice of these seems to me to lie, not in the 
fact that the horn possesses resonances of its own, but 
that it gives them an exaggerated importance when 
they come along in the ordinary course of speech. 


Mr. Sandeman’s Fig. 1 refers, as I understand it, to 
syllabic articulation as a whole. If that chart had been 
limited to the syllabic consonants, such as " s,” " z ” ; 


th," "dh"; "f,” "v 


b”: "k" and 


“ g,” his curves would have indicated that a much 
greater importance is to be attached to frequencies of 
between 2 000 and 3 000 as the lower limit, and 6 000 
or 7 000 as the upper limit. For instance, in my own 
voice " s ” has a principal resonance of over 6 000; 
" sh ” has a principal resonance of over 3 000 ; “ i” 
has a component of between 5 000 and 6 000 ; while 
" th ” has a component of between 2 500 and 3 400, 
varying with the vowel with which it is associated. 
Similarly, " k " has an initial resonance of something 
like 3 000, and " t" has a resonance of between 3 000 
and 6 000, On the other hand, some of the nasal 
resonants are down below 200. V/e have therefore to 
deal with a rather long and formidable range of re¬ 
sonances. Now a word as to amplitude. In " t," 
" dr" " p," " b," " k " and " g ” the difference between 
each of those is only, qr almost only, one of relative 
amplitudes. The resonances themselves are practically 
the same. The reproducer must therefore be faithful 
also to rapid changes of amplitude as well as to rapid 
changes of frequency. It is the high frequencies and 
the rapid transients which form the difficulties of speech 
and the difficulties of interpretation. The system must 
therefore be sensitive, not merely to those frequencies 
from 2 600 up to about 6 800, but also, for the sake of 
the vowels, from 200 up to 2 500. I feel confident 
that if faithfulness of that type can be obtained the 
amphtude may be enormously reduced without loss of 
intelligibility. 

Captain- B. S. Cohen ; As an independent observer 
who has had occasion to test many of the different types 
of loud-speakers on the market, I may perhaps be 
permitted to make a few remarks on-the present state 
of the loud-speaker. At a meeting of this Institution 
in the early 1900’s Sir Oliver Lodge dhmonstrated 
his hornless loud-speaker, which consisted of a moving- 
coil electromagnetic system coupled to a wooden 
diaphragm, and I think it will be agreed that the 
articulation of that device was of a very high quality. 
A small number of loud-speakers of the present day 
are operated on this principle, but Lodge’s thin and 
large wooden diaphragm is presumably considered 
uncommercial and its replacement by a metal diaphragm 
and the addition of a horn has not been particularly 
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advantageous. The great majority of present-day 
loud-speakers have diaphragms of the usual pattern, 
either magnetic and operating direct on the magnetic 
poles or, in the largest types, linked to an armature. 
In spite o^Professor Scripture’s dictum that a diaphragm 
is unsound, as it is bound to produce a distorted wave- 
front, and that the correct device is a stiff piston, very 
few' attempts have been made in this direction. Novel 
types of loud-speakers unfortunately have, so far, 
generally produced •lovel types of urticulatitm, i.e. novel j 
to tlu^ received w'ave-ftmn., 1 should like to snpiile- i 
meat what has alreifdy bcjen said regarding tlu^ funda- j 
tncnlal basis of operation. 'I*«) get perft?«;t articula- i 
tion w'e retiuire onr lotul-speaker to have uniform I 
frecpiency/amplitude characteristics, and I w'ould define j 
the pei’fect loud-speaker as one Imving a rat io of acoustic 
output to acoustic input of unity at all amplitudes 
and at all frcujuencies and combinations of fretpumcies. | 
The volume is of considend)U!! import.ince, us a perfect I 
repr<iduction of, say, an orc.heslr.'il piece with a volume, 
however, of onlj' 1/100th the original wtmld be of littk; 
artistic and realistic value. We can produce wirtfless 
receiving utuplifiei>* with comlunations of radio, dett*ctor 1 
and audio stages wdiicli give very reasunaldy nniform I 
fi'etpioncy/amplitude characteristics, and we can di> the | 
same for wire telephony with condhualitjus of loaded I 
lines, hlters and audio-frequency umpliliers. VV<i can j 
also employ in both cases transmitting apparatus that ; 
w'ill very fairly follow the freqnency/ajupliludi^ | 
clumicteristics of the applied sounds. Ihit what can I 
we do with tlui loud-speaking riaieiver j* We can i 
turn? out th(j more prominent harjuoniers by nu'chauical ; 
modilications of the moving system, by actutsfic modi- | 
ficatiou in the air chamliers above and below the Ufoving j 
system and in the horn, and, lastly, we can apjdy t4<fc- 
trical tuning to the loud-.speal«:r in th<‘ form of r»?jector 
circuits and filters. Hut all these <levices, if puslnsl to 
the point of producing a true unif(»rm fretinency/arnpH- 
tude characteristic, result in the lou«l-speaker ladying | 
its name ; in other words, tluite is nt» reasonable audio > 
output, and the {levic(!S alxjvt? referred to cati only j 
bi?)ised to the extent of elfecting slight improvements. I 
In some cases it is reasotiahle to infer that tlm use of j 
a receiving atiiplilier witli a tiuiforni output will result, { 
with a particular type of loud-speaker, in consitleraldy j 
more distortimi of tlie blasting form than when a ; 
non-uniform audio-frequency amplifier of, say, the j 
transformer-coupled type is utilized. Thus, if a knul- i 
speaker has a prominent resotuin<;e point at^ say, 2 <H)(> ! 
periods, and a non-uniform amplifier with a flat peak | 
at, .say, 1 500 period.s is used, this niighf: give more | 
articulate output^than a unift>rm-mitput amplifier, and | 
will certain^ give a very considerable aomwl output, j 
All this indicates the importance of fitting the lond- 
.speaker to the amplifier, and in the very few cuhcsh 
where this is deliberately done the results are of a very 
high order indeed. Many loud-speaker arid amplifier 
combinations which give fairly uniform output from, 
say, 600 periods upwards, and therefore are very articu¬ 
late for speech, give a colaurie.Hs tonal quality to music 
in consequence of the rapid falling-off in output at 
frequencies below 500, and thi.s is a point to which 
I think serious attention should be drawn. 1 would 


suggest as a very fruitful field for experiment the 
combination of three or four loud-speakers used 
simultaneously and each tuned to exaggerate slightly 
a different portion of the amlio .^ectruni. It is obvious 
that tlic freiiuency/amplitude characteristic of loud¬ 
speakers, and indetfd of any telephonic apparatus, is 
of fundamental im|)ortance, and apparatus for the 
measurement of this characteristic is becoming essential 
in the research laboratory, f have brought to this 
meeting some ap))arutus whicli ha:?been dtw'cloped for 
this purpose and I shall now' describe and denunislratc 
it. Tlie device consists of a heterodyne oscillator 
and high-fret I nency ainplilier coupled to a detector, 
low-pass Idler and auilio-freqnetic;jf amplifier. The 
combinalion gives a constant output over tin; audit) 
range of about 50 5 ririh periods, and the whole raugt; 
is tjhtainetl by rotating an air eomlenser through 1H0‘. 
This coiultmstrr is platanl in a light-tight box provideil 
w'ith a shutter and has a cylinder, carrying ni'g.itive 
paper, attached tt> it. if the frequency/amplitmle 
cliaratderistic of a loutl-spt^aker, for example!, is to he 
obtaiiu?tl. the loiul-speaker is fed from tlm o.scillator 
ami its output reeortltHl on tlie negative paper by a 
tum-r<;st>miiing microphone transforming tlu! rttc.eived 
sound intt) current uiul recttrtling tm the negative paper 
by means of a suitable galvanomt;ter. The rotation 
of the conth!nst!r dial by hantl lliroiigh IHO" ])rt:>tlm!es 
the complete fretpiency/aniplitnde characleristic of the! 
apparatus nailer test, t'emstant output is oiriaiiied 
by using variable! ixsistamm anel inelnctam-e; eannhina- 
tiems for extupling thi! audio-free|imucy amplifier, 
jt'aptain Ceelnm then gave! the fedknving demonstra¬ 
tions: (1) Output of e»scillatnr ami il.s amplifier to give 
e.onstant frequene;y/am|»litue:lt! ediaracttaistieis; (2) out¬ 
put e»f an ordinary form of two-stage! transforme,er-coujik'd 
uneliei-freqnency ainplifit'r, with veTy small output at 
low uml high fretriuemcu's ; anil (.*1) motional impedance 
component of a loial-speuker indicatoel by horn elfeect 
and hand e?H‘e!<d at ri'stinam-e? points.] 

Mr. (f. il. NuBh : I shoukl like to put foiwarel some 
pra«;tic;d e-onsieleratioiis in connection with a funda¬ 
mentally iniporlant part of any loufl-.speaker, i.e. the 
eaniftling between the v'ibrating inodiankal system and 
the air. iTofesstir Kaukiiio remarks; ” Of Imriis 1 
will say no more than that tlifty ought, if at all possible, 
to he dispt!nse!d with . . . because of their resonant 
character.” Captain Eckersley, also, has ^lemonstrated 
a loud-spetaker having a large diaphragm and no horn, 
and has elaimtul that this receiver bring.s out the; Iowan* 
ttmes .so eiften lacking in either loud-speuikers. Let 
ns consider the large diaphragm. It is inhereaitly an 
inefficient arrangement; it has great nuschanical 
impedance directly coupled to small air^impe:!danc.e. 
It is true tliat receivejrs of this type bring e;>ut the low 
frequencies very well, Init the diaphragm conpUng is 
actually less efficient at low frequencies than at liigh 
frequencies, and a good low-frequency output iit practice 
is achieved by having a low resonance point. Such a 
receiver therefore po.ssttsses as nuu:h resonant properties 
as a horn receiver ; in fact, the low frequencies are over¬ 
done and the clamping is .so low that crisp, staccato 
effects are spoiled. The reproduction of low frequencies 
is not therefore an intrinsic virtue of the large diaphragm ; 



in fact, the same result can be secured 
if the diaphragm behind the horn is loaded sufticientiy 
to have a low resonance frequency. Somethmg might 
be done on the principle of the large diaphragm, if it 
were not inherently inefficient. Experimental work 
indicates that the wave-forms of speech or ^^sic have 
peaks somewhere between 5 and ^0 times the R.M.b. 
value, and in music there occurs also 
of intensity; this means in practice that fat the bes 
results the last valvS in the amplifier should have fairly 
low impedance and should be used with about 6 volts 
on the grid and 100 volts or more on the plate when 
an efficient loud-speaker is used. The use of an m- 
efficient instrum^t, such as the large-diaphragm t^e, 
requires not only that more valves must be used, but 
that the last one must be capable of a greater output 
of undistorted power. Now consider the horn; it is 
physically a scientific and proper coupling between the 



impedance of the mechanism and the air; its only 
fault lies in the necessity of compromising between 
a lepgth that would be ideal and a length that is 
convenient. Let us see how serious the reputed reson¬ 
ance efiects of the horn really are. Fig. A shows the 
calculated sound-power output from a large weightless 
diaphragm for varying frequency when a constant 
force is actiug. The upper curve shows the output 
from a horn of reasonable length, having the same 
diameter at the large end as the diaphragm and with 
the same force supposed to be acting at the small end. 
It will be noticed that the given force produces about 
160 times as much power through the horn as it does 
when applied direct to the diaphragm, and the resonance 
effects of tlie hotn are really, not at all important. It 
has been well established that ffistortion within the 
limits indicated by the dotted lines is quite negligible, 
and- the resonances of the horn axe seen to be well 
within these limits. Further, the resonances can be 
reduced in amplitude and the output at low frequencies 
increased by using a longer hern. I contend, therefore, 
that horn,S are by no rneans to be discarded; on the 
cohtraryy they must be used if good resulite are to be 
obtained with a reasona,ble number of valves of reason-; 


able power, and if a horn is properly designed it does 
not introduce serious distortion, and is not responsible 
for distortion effects for which it is often blamed. 

Captain H. J. Round : If we take any microphone 
and attempt to magnify the resulting cupreiits, we 
are very quickly led to recognize the limitations of 
the amplifying apparatus. A valve amphfiCT can be 
stated to have certain peak-voltage limits. Distortion 
in a valve is generally produced by two effects: the 
curvature of the plate current chasracteristic. and the 
voltage-drop due to the ^id current; and in order 
to exclude these the peak voltagfe of the microphone 
current which have to be magnified must not exceed 
certain values. By increasing the size and power of 
the valves we can increase this voltage limitation, 
but there is one place in the system in which this 
cannot be done economically, and that is the place 
where the maximum power is used, namely, in the 
wireless transmitter itself. The consideration of the 
effect of this is exceedingly complex. The natural 
sounds which we desire to transmit have all sorts of 
peak amphtudes, at aU sorts of frequencies, but I shall 
now only consider the question of what basis to adopt 
for transmitting these different frequencies. The 
difficulty is this; Suppose we have a microphone which 
rp-n deliver voltages at the end of our amplifier for all 
frequencies proportional to air amplitude, or pro¬ 
portional to air pressure, or proportional to some 
arbitrary scale. What would be the result ? It will 
be admitted that, provided the law were known and 
moderately simple, we should merely have to apply 
at the receiving end an inverse to reproduce the original 
sounds, if no other considerations such as wireless 
interferences, etc., entered. Unfortunately, however, 
they do enter: the adjustment of the' microphone 
may be such that the low notes occurring in nature 
produce 10 volts, whereas the high notes produce 
0*1 volt, so that our valve transmitter will be rfuUy 
used for the low notes and used hardly at all for the 
high notes. This is very important at the receiving 
end, for really we are getting 1 kW, say, for middle^C 
and O'OOl .kW for the piccolo. Admittedly, given 
no atmospherics and no valve noises, this difficulty 
can be overcome, but in general these interferences 
will be of the same amplitude at all frequencies, and 
we should have the same ability to hear all the frequencies 
over the interferences. What exactly does this mean ? 
On the microphones and amplifiers in use now, it is 
possible to*make a .very large number of changes in 
the way the frequencies are represented. Experi¬ 
mentally, I have tried a large-variety of sounds such 
as orchestras, singers, speakers, etc.,” and I have set 
the microphone adjustments so that on a variety of 
ordinary receiving apparatus, such as telephones and 
loud-speakers, the results; axe loudest and on an average 
satisfying, and I have then measur^ what my imcro- 
phohe is doing. Very approxirdately equal amplitude 
of modulation is being given to the transmittCT from 
■ 200 frequency to 6 000 frequency for sounds of unity 
audibility, taking as a stand^d the average of _ a 
number of observers^ What . one rnight call the -tilt 
of the scale has to be altered a httle for various situa¬ 
tions,. such as. different rooms ; but in face of other. 
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serious difficulties, which I shall mention, this is a 
small matter. The sound experts will certainly object 
to unity audibility, but actually it is at the moment 
the easiest thing to get without complex apparatus. 
They will^dte the recent work of Fletcher, published 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, on the masking 
effect of low tones on high tones, the meaning of which 
is really that no complex tones ever sound the same 
unless the strength remains the same to one’s ears. 
This masking effect is extremely marked and at present 
prevents any attempt to get a perfect reproduction 
with a different strSngth from that of the original. 
I shall now refer to the use to which we put this. I 
have a very simple piece of valve apparatus which 
will deliver pure notes at any frequency and amplitude. 
I insert these currents into my telephones or loud¬ 
speaker and I plot a curve between voltage applied 
and frequency for just audibility. Curve 1 in Fig. B 
represents one of these curves for a pair of quite ordinary 
telephones, and the resulting effect on audibility 
(neglecting masldng effects) is illustrated in curve 2. 



The meaning of ihis is as follows : 2LO, received by 
a receiver in which there is no appreciable electrical 
distortion, on those telephones would give audibilities 
for the different frequencies as represented in the 
curve, instead of equal audibilities. If we try an 
experiment with that particular pair of telephones 
and insert in series with them a sufficiently damped 
rejector circuit so as to flatten out that curve very 
considerably, although we shall have reduced the 
total noise we shall quickly understand‘what fine 
quality we have missed without it, and we can increase 
the total sound much more than before without hurting 
our ears. Moredver, that anno 3 dng room echo in 
some transmissions is considerably reduced. Probably 
before long it will be possible for the National Physical 
Laboratory or the British Broadcasting Company to 
give us a frequency strength standard and then the 
difficulties of obtaining the audibility curves of our 
receiver will be less. I have taken up this question 
of what is being transmitted, and a simple case of its 
action on a telephone, to show those who are designing 
telephones and loud-speakers what the input is with 
which they have to wbrk. 

Mr. W. J. Brown: At the last meeting Prof; 


Fortescue drew attention to the necessity for using in 
the last stage of an audio-frequency amplifier a vive 
of considerable output, operating at an anode voltage 
of the order of 200. From thg point of view of the 
broadcast listener the extra expenditure involved by 
the use of such high anode voltages is a serious item, 
while the use of a valVe having a large electron emission 
causes an undesirable drain on the filament batteries. 
Hence it is of great interest to know exactly how much 
power a given valve operating at a*given anode voltage 
is capable of delivering to an output circuit such as 
a loud-speaker without introducing distortion in the 
valve; this may be termed the “ maximum distortion¬ 
less output.” In this connection th^ orthodox power 
rating of a valve is extremely misleading; for instance, 
a so-called 20-watt valve will be found to have a maxi¬ 
mum distortionless output of only 0-01 to 0*1 watt, 
using an anode battery of 120 volts. In course of 
time, valve manufacturers will probably state the 
exact amount of power which their valves are capable 



of handling without distortion when operating at some 
standard anode voltage, but at present the user of a 
valve has to make his own calculations and I propose 
to develop a very simple formula whereby the maximum 
distortioiiless output can be calculated. The method 
has probably been used befoife, but apparently has not 
been published. The following assumptions are made : 
(1) That the output circuit is purely resistive—this, 
of course, is by no means true, but the case of reactive 
loads wiU be considered later. (2) That the wave¬ 
form is sinusoidal. Though tiiis, strictly, is only 
applicable to the case of a sustained pure note, the 
formula will apply equally well for comparative purposes 
to any wa.ve-form. Suppose that the anode battery 
voltage is jEIq. 8md that the thick-line curve in Fig. C 
represents the (anode current)/(grid voltage) charac¬ 
teristic of the valve at this voltage. Choose now 
a value of grid bias, say, OA. This gives the 
operating point B on the characteristic. If the a.c. 
voltage applied to the grid has the magnitude indicated 
in Fig. C, the operating point will move along some line 
sucffi as CBD. The anode current will vary from Imin. 
to lmax.> while the anode voltage will vary from 
to iEfliin. *0 resistance of the valve. The current 
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will attain^ its maximum value at point D at the same 
moment as the voltage reaches its minimum value. 
The a.c. power delivered to the resistive output circuit 
is obviously equal to "^e product of the R.M.S. anode 
current and the R.M.S. anode voltage, the alternating 



straight portion of the characteristic. For maximum 
distortionless output, the extremities of the line CBD 
will lie on the lines MN and KL respectively. The 
problem is to find the conditions for maximum power, 
and then to calculate the power output upder these 
conditions. As shown before, the power output is 
proportional to {Imax. — other¬ 
wise to {Imax. (^0 — ^min) 



Fig. F.—Correction factor for formula 
Max. distortionless output = i{Eo — ~ Imin.) cos^. 


components only being considered. When the valve 
is working along the fine CBD this power is equal to 

^max. ~~ ^min. ^ ^max. ^min. 

2V2 2V2 

“ ^{^max. ~~ ^min.){^tnax. ~ ^min) 

By increasing the length of the line CBD we can 
increase the power output. In practice, the length of 
this line is limited, at the left-hand end on account of 
curvature of the characteristics, and at the right-hand 



is proportional to GD in Fig. D, while ^max. ^miti 
equal to DN. Hence the output is proportional to 
the product of GD and DN. Since the sum of GD and 
DN is constant, the product, by a well-known theorem, 
has a maximum value when GD = DN. If a is the. 
differential anode conductance of the valve, then GD 
on the current scale = a{EQ — ~ ^(^{Epiax, ~ ^min ). 
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Fig. G.—Output and amplification curves of typcal power 
‘ valve. Anode batterv voltaee 120. 


end on account of grid current. In Fig. D the line KL 
is drawn to indicate the highest grid voltage we may 
attain without serious grid-current distortion, while the 
line MN indicates the minimum anode Current attain¬ 
able without curvature distortion. Ih Fig. D, KL has 
been drawn through zero grid voltage, while MN has 
been drawn through the bottom of the substantially 


while DN = {Imax. — Imin) *0 the same scale. The 
condition for maximum output is therefore 

But {E.^, - E.^lt,I.^ -equaU the resUtemce 
JR of the output circuit. Hence JR == ^ is the required 
condition. In other words, the resistance of the output 
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circuit must be so adjusted that it is twice the anode 
resistance of the valve. We will assume that the 
output resistance is adjusted to this value, and proceed 
to calculate the maximum distortionless output under 
these contritions. Returning to Fig. D, let I^q be 
the anode current at normal anode voltage £Jq and at 
the limiting positive value of grid voltage (in this case. 



Fig. H. —Impedance/frequency curve of loud-speaker A. 
Testing current 2* 0 mA; resistance 49*26 ohms at 20°C. 


zero grid volts). Let Imin. be the minimum anode 
current permissible from curvature considerations. 
Let JSff be that anode voltage which is required to give 
an anode current of |(ijG?o + Ijnin.) working at the 
limiting grid voltage. This is, in fact, the particular 
value of which brings the point D midway between 



Pieqaency—jeriodapet aecon^p 


Fig. J.—Impedance/frequency curve of loud-speaker B. 
Constant current =a2*6 mA. 

points G and N. The maximum distortionless output 
obtainable fs then 

i ~~ Pmin) {^max. ^min) 

But (4^. - = ND= JNG = lilEo - and 

= ^e)- Hence maximum distortionless out- 
put = — Ee){Ijsq — Imin) • Ha,ving chosen jEIq the 

anode battery voltage, l^e remaining three quantities 
IEq, Ijmint Ej^, may be read directly from the 
(anode volt)/(anode current) curve> taken at the limiting 


value of grid voltage, as shown in Fig. E.’ We read 
off Jf^o directly from the curve, at the point corre¬ 
sponding to Eq, while Imin. selected from curvature 
considerations. En is the length of the abscissa corre¬ 
sponding to the current \{IEq No other data 

are required, so that the method has the advantage 
of extreme simplicilV- The problem of an inductive 
load is more complicated and there is not time to work 
it out here. The line CBD of Figs. C and D becomes an 
ellipse, and we find that the maiflmum distortionless 
output is approximately equal to the expression obtained 
for the resistive case, multiplied by the power factor. 
•The formula thus becomes ^{Eq — Ejj) {IEq — j cos (f). 
In other words, the maximum distbrtionless output 
expressed in volt-amperes is more or less independent 



Prequenqr — periods per second , 

Fig. K.—^Impedance/frequency curves of loud-speaker C. 

Constant current = 6 mA. 

of the power factor. Strictly speaking, the figure 
obtained is rather more favourable for low power 
factors, and at, power factors in the neighbourhood 
of zero about 14 per cent may be added to it. Fig. F 
shows the correction factor plotted against power factor. 
It is interesting to note "that the output impedance 
must be equal to twice the anode resistance in order 
to ob-tain maximum distortionless output. Oh the 
other hand, the condi-tion for maximum power amplifica¬ 
tion is met by making the output impedance equal to 
the anode resistance. Thus we cannot have maximum 
distortionless ou-tput and maximum amplification at 
the same time. Fortunately, -the impedance adjust- 
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ment is not very critical. Fig. G ^ows relate 
importance of the impedance adjustment for the -^o 
cases; tliis refers to a valve of 6 000 
resistance. Table A shows the output and amphfieation 

obtainable from three typical 

the two optimum valves of impedance usiiig an anode 
battery of 120 volts. The very loV value of the o^tpu 
figures will be noted: they vary from 0-27 to 0 08 
watt, though the orthodox rating 

the order of 10 watts. In practice, the adjustoent of 
the impedance of the loud-speaher to suit that of the 
valve is carried out by using an output ttansformer o 
suitable ratio or by suitably adjusting the windings of 
the loud-speakef. Only a very rough 

can be made, duetothevery widevanation inimpeda 

of the loud-speaker as the frequency f ^ 

thus fortunate that the adjustment of t^s 
to suit the valve is not very critical. H J ana 

K show impedance/frequency curves of typical loud¬ 
speakers and illustrate the amount of variation which 


4 . 1 , Tinman ear Unfortunately, sufficient 
effect on the human ea . however, desir- 

data for tins a ^ acoustic determinations 

able to consider some of the ^ 

VLrmS —--t K; 

minimum necessary reached before tickling 

of the marimnm ttat can be r«chM ^ 

sensations and pain i about a milUon- 

zr t “^ri:”^Sti^g"gnres to note 

to 100 times “ hundred-fold increase are suffi- 
S^tira1ai%o reqmre - - Se^“f 

Sn« iSt «aS ^SSiAwo successive 


Table A. 

mst^UonU. Ou>p,U m “'f FaOor in MUro^atU p. 


Valve 


A 

B 

C 


^ = l/a 

Z 

Amplification 

ohms 

HiW/Va 

4 720 

802 

8 360 

' 488 

10 300 

392 


Output 


mW 

58 

39 

27 


Z nit 2/tt 


z 


ohms 

9 440 
16 700 
20 600 


Ampllficatton 


l*W/Va 

713 


434 

348-6 


Output 


mW 

86 

44 

30 


may be expected. It will be noticed that these curves 

have very pronounced peaks, and each P®®^ 

rsely to^ a frequency at which the ^ond-sv^er 

resonates. In fact, this^forms a very simple 

of detecting the resonant frequenaes of 

Returning, in conclusion, to the 1 

maximum distortionless output of a 

deduced—and indeed any to^la-would depend on 
the values chosen for the limiting ma^mum grid v^tage 
and for the limiting minimum anode The 

values can best be found by ^ural estima^taon, uang 
a cathode-ray oscillograph for deternumng the Fnntang 
values reaped. Prof. Fortescue has 
cathode-r.ay osciUograms representing 

tion It would be interesting to hear whether he has 
investigated the amount of distortion. 
the grid current and of the curvature 7®^®J^®®' 
may^e introduced into an amplifier without detection 

bv the human ear. _ 

Mr A. H. Davis : Given physical measuremen^ 

of the output of loud-speajers, 

meaning of the results m terms of 


notes of the same pitch when the amplitudes of vibratPon 
SSS by 6 Pcent. Thus equal increments of sensa- 

tion res^t Lm equal increments in 

tb. btimnlus It is thns usefnl to plot intensities 

logarithmically Tie figure of 8 

^t r mSrStndi™" can be cover^ 
" m«e than alO steps of i 

each one jnst perceptibly loader 

two-fold ampUtade change is eqmv^t to aroa 
W saA steps, a handied-fold to' 94.V Tic loadn^ of 

speech has some bearing on its eon- 

best for the medinm level (1 dyne/cm ) o 
versatiott. Ten-fold increase or 'i®®^f“?,'“,^^„ees 
is almost withont eflect, bat de^^f® eon- 

articulation by about 60 per cen • ^ vowels by 

sonants are more seriously Sir mchaxd 

reduction of speech intensity. As s a high 

Paget, some of them are ^r cent 

frequencies, and in ordin^ ^‘^“’T^^ced^to Vee of 

of mistakes of int^retation can be traced 

them alone. In'these circumstances^ and seemg that 
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experience leads public speakers actually to emphasize 
their consonants, it is surely unfortunate that loud¬ 
speakers become weak at high frequencies. It must 
surely limit their use in acoustically difficult conditions 
unless thet electrical system is designed to effect some 
compensation. With further reference to speech, the 
falling off of loud-speaker efficiency at frequencies 
less than 300 should have little effect on distinctness, 
but some change of character or raising of the pitch 
is to be expected. *rhe normal male voice has a very 
pronounced low-pitched constituent of frequency about 
120, and the female voice has one about an octave 
higher. To reproduce speech and to preserve all its 
characteristic qualities, frequencies from 100 to above 
5 000 must be delivered with approximately the same 
efficiency. The amount of distortion permissible in 
reproduction of speech or of music will naturally depend 
upon circumstances, and no accepted criteria seem to 
be available. However, judging from threshold values 
■—and there is some evidence to indicate that we may 
do so—there are certain imperfections in individual 
ears which probably set a limit beyond which accuracy 
of reproduction need not be carried. It is found 
that, although the average of several normal ears has 
fairly smooth sensitivity over the frequency range, the 
threshold sensitivity of a normal individual ear is not 
uniform, but exhibits maxima and minima at various 
frequencies peculiar to that particular ear. In a 
typical case, from two-fold to six-fold variations occur 
as the frequency range is covered. Different indi¬ 
viduals have quite flifferent characteristics, so that, 
apparently, music does not sound the same to different 
persons. Consequently, while the effect of distortion 
within, say, a two-fold limit might be detected, probably 
there would be divergencies of opinion as to whetSer 
improvement in quality had b^en effected. The minor 
peaks^and resonances exhibited by the best loud-speaker 
curves appear to fall very near to the minimum thus 
indicated as the least distortion that normal individual 
ears could fully appreciate. 

IVIr. A. J . Aldridge : I wish to give some quantitative 
information in regard to the orders of magnitude 
occurring in loud-speakers, and to draw attention to 
a fundamental error which appears in many commercial 
instruments. Fig. L shows the diaphragm motions of 
a number of commercial loud-speakers operated with 
different inputs. The first point to be noticed is the 
very small extent of the mofion. An averag^e of about 
O'05 watt in njost loud-speakers will give sufficient 
volume comfortably to fill a normal private dwelling 
room, though this, does not mean that this figure may 
not be considerably increased on individual notes. 
The corresponding diaphragm motion is usually less 
than I mil. Curves [a), [d) and (ej are for instruments 
constructed on the lines of an ordinary receiver, i.e. 
with a plain iron diaphragm. It will be noticed that 
the inwards motion considerably exceeds the outward 
for the same input [in the case of (e) by 30 per cent, 
with an input of 0-05 watt]. This means that very 
serious distortion, producing harmonics, will occur; 
and would appear definitely to bar this type of instru¬ 
ment for accurate reproduction for any but small 
inputs. Curve (6) is for a moving-coil instrument, 
VOL. 62. 


and curve (c) for one with a balanced armature. The 
apparent greater efficiency of this latter model is probably 
due to the method of test. Direct current was used, 
and this makes no allowance ior unavoidable losses 
due to slight slackness in the linkages used in this type 
of instrument. I l^ave intentionally omitted any 
mention of resonance, which is dealt with by other 
speakers, but in selecting a loud-speaker it must, 
of course, be considered. Resonance is undoubtedly 
serious, but can be corrected, whereas the fault to which 
I have referred would appear to be only capable of 
correction by the use of a larger diaphragm and smaller 
motion, or the use of a larger air-gap, with corresponding 
increase of power. ^ I think that insufficient attention 
has been paid to irregular diaphragm motion, which 



Fig. L.—Diaphragm movements in loud-speakers. 

piobably accounts for much of the faulty reproduction 
and poor tone appearing over the whole gamut of 
frequency unless very small amplitudes are dealt with. 

Captain N. Lea ; Prof. Rankine draws attention to 
the danger of reaction complications when a forced 
vibration begins to influence the form of the forcing 
vibration. The possibility of this happening in the 
mechanical parts of the syste^ has probably been less 
obvious to those engaged in wireless research than that 
it should occur, for example, in the last stage of a 
thermionic amplifier. Prof. Rankine points out in 
his concluding remarks that in te.sting results it is 
not much use to attempt to obtain simultaneous visible 
records of the sound source and sound image (if one 
may use such an expression), because of the difficulties 
of attaining exact results and interpreting them in 
their audible equivalents. .Nevertheless, view of 
the fact that, as we approach more and more to fidelity 
of reproduction, audition becomes an increasingly 
difficult test to apply, I think that the process of feeding 
sensibly pure sine oscillations into the apparatus under 
test, and of watching the results by instrumental means 
as the frequency of the oscillations is varied, must 
always be followed. .Prof. Fortescue has described 
some of the difficulties of amplifier design, but he has 
not exaggerated them because he has taken no account 
of the limitations imposed upon any design intended 
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to cater for the domestic user. It is,, for example, 
impossible to expect the music-lover to fill his house 
with high-voltage batteries, and it is taking some time 
to persuade people to ^se an adequate number of valves 
which are large enough to ensure good results. In 
discussing the horn, which forms jmrt of the conventional 
loud-speaker, no one seems to have referred to the 
polar distribution of radiated sound energy at various 
frequencies. I do not know whether other observers 
have noticed, as 1 have done on frequent occasions, 
that even if the frequency balance is good when the 
ear is in a line with the horn opening, it may happen 
that a large per^centage of the upper part of the sound 
spectrum is mTssing when the ear is moved to one 
side of this line. It may be of interest to desenbe 
an arrangement which I have employed with rather 
pleasing results. The device may perhaps best be 
described as a spectroscope for audible frequencies. 

It consists of two main portions, first a rotating spindle 
for the purpose of controlling the frequency of the 
oscillations . imposed upon the apparatus under t^t, 
iti such a manner that it sweeps over the whole audible 
scale during the revolution of the spindle. The spindle ] 
has mounted on it a variable condenser of the semi¬ 
circular vane type which is connected to one of two 
high-frequency osciUators employed for the production 
of beats, which latter, when rectified, are used as a 
variable-frequency source for testing apparatus witlun 
the audible scale. The second part of the device consists 
of a cathode-ray osciUograph with its auxihaxy appa¬ 
ratus. By this means it is possible to cover a very 
large frequency range without altering the constants of 
the oscillating circuits by more than a very small 
percentage, and hence one may be reasonably certain 
that the ampUtude of the beats produced does not 
vary with their frequency. There is, of course, the 
risk that this method of setting up a variable-frequency 
source may give trouble owing to interaction between 
the two oscillators and also to the departure from 
sine wave-form of the beats when rectified. It is 
also necessary to employ a fairly high decrement in 
the high-frequency circuit attached to the rectifier, in 
order to prevent a change of amplitude in the induced 
current when the freqq^ncy of one of the osdUators 
is changed. The application of the beat frequency 
of the apparatus under test gives rise to an E.M.F. 
on the output side which can be applied to one pair 
of deflecting plates in the cathode-ray oscillograph. A 
rotary potentiometer is mounted on the same spindle 
as the variable condenser already referred to, and 
this furnishes an E.M.F. which can be applied to ^e 
other pair of deflecting plates for the purpose of spreading 
out the output indications at various frequencies and 
thus giving a spectrum band. The potentiometer 
merely separates the various frequencies in the same 
way as a prism does in an optical spectioscope. A com¬ 
mutator is also mounted on the spindle in order to 
prevent a second image being obtained when the con- 
denser.is passing through the second half of its revolution, 
and when, in consequence, the frequency band is tiraversed 
in the inverse direction. The spectrum produced 
consist of an illuminated band, the width of which at 
ahy point is a measure of the response experienced 


at the corresponding frequency. By mere inspection 
it is possible not only to discover faults m the distribution 
of response, but also instantly to observe the effect 
of any steps taken to improve the results. Some 
speakers have raised the question of the relation 
between the sensitiveness of the human ear and 
the frequency impressed upon it. Surely it would 
be wrong to introduce such a function into the design 
of a loud-speaker, because it is only by making the out¬ 
put a copy of the original that w% can hope to deceive 
the listener into believing that he is, in fact, hstemng 
to the original.- Any device for the correction of.em- 
frequency balance wofild (like spectacles) have to be 
a personal matter, and unless the arrangement could 
be attached to the head it would seem necessary to 
put the sub-normal listener with his special loud-speaker 
in a room by himself. 

Mr. G. C. Marris : I cannot agree with all that 
seems’to be inferred from the facts given in this dis¬ 
cussion. As each speaker has presented his own particu¬ 
lar problem, the general effect is that nothing can be 
done. Perhaps this is true so long as we make no 
clear decision as to whether we will have more quality 
or more volume. In other words, ought we not to 
develop two distinct types of loud-speaker, or perhaps 
three? These would be. first, a general-purpose 
instrument, as most of the instruments on the market 
seem to be. They give plenty of sound for a large 
private room or for the entertainment of a small 
private party. They reproduce speech very clearly 
and give music which is pleasapt to listen to for a 
short time. Only a comparatively small valve is 
necessary for their operation. The second class would 
be the new one, and would be a type of instrumen-t 
working off the largest output valve practicable in 
a private house, suitable only for use in a small room 
or by persons sitting close to the instrument,^ . 
resonance of every kind suppressed to the lowest limit 
at the expense of volume and designed to cover a 
wider range of frequencies. The third class existe 
already in the instrument used for large halls ^nd 
audiences. Since a fairly wide range in the matter of 
power supply is permissible with this type, the problems 
of design should be simpler, or perhaps it is more 
correct to say, less obvious. With these possibilities, 
more particularly Class 2, in mind, I should like to com- 
ment on the remarks of some of the previous speakers. 
Several have suggested that the horn is the ideal form 
of coupling between the electrical system and -the room. 
It is indeed to be hoped that this is not the case. I 
have listened a good deal to loud-speakers, and in all 
cjases have become very tired of the horn resonance. 
That it is horn and not diaphragm resonance is easily 
proved by remo-ving the horn. If we to make 
an electrical analogy it must be to a r^onance trans¬ 
former or a very short transmission line, neither of 

which is a good coupling device. Further, there is 
the fact that the actual musical instiuments ^th wider 
frequency-ranges, such as the -violin and piano, have 
no horn. The other point is in connection with valves. 
Ha-ving had to urge the use of valves of large ou-l^ut, 
I am very pleased to read Prof. Fortescue’s summary 
of the various forms pf amplifier distortion. I should 
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like to corroborate his remarks in regard to the dis¬ 
tortion due to the valve itself. Measuring the character¬ 
istics of a valve with a power output of about the 
maximum practicable for a private set, I found that 
for about ^ volt (peak) on the grid the second harmonic 
was 0 • 4 per cent of the fundamental, while for 6 volts 
(R.M.S.) on the grid the second harmonic was 1 per cent 
of the fundamental. If, however, one attempts to 
obtain under the same conditions so much power out 
of, say, an R valve^ the higher harmonics would be 
of the order of 60 per cent, of the fundamental. It 
seems to me, howevdt, that Prof. Fortescue’s remarks 
on page 272 on the output required should be qualified, 
as otherwise we should have to condemn, I think, un¬ 
necessarily a large proportion of existing loud-speaker 
outfits. Using the ordinary loud-speaker which makes use 
of horn resonance, an ordinary room can be pleasantly 
filled with speech or music if a valve having a maximum 
distortionless output of, say, 6 milliwatts is used. I 
believe that this power covers 90 per cent of the loud¬ 
speakers in use. Here, it seems to me, is the great 
opportunity for the quieter, better-quality type of 
loud-speaker referred to above as Class 2. Let us 
make use of the larger-output valves capable of giving 
50 to 100 milliwatts of power with reasonable voltages, 
but direct this power to the improvement of quality, 
not of volume. It seems quite practicable to design 
valves with still larger distortionless outputs at reason¬ 
able voltages, but at present there is no loud-speaker 
which is capable of making good use of such power 
in a small room. In connection with the formulae 
given to-night for odtput, there is a very simple way 
of getting the figure from the constants of the valve, 
pointed out by my colleague, Mr. A. C. Bartlett. If 
V be the length of the straight part of the valve chajflic- 
teristic on the negative side oi zero, at the particular 
anode voltage applied, then the R.M.S. grid voltage 
which can be applied to the valve without causing 
distortion is nearly ^v, and the distortionless power 
output is therefore approximately (m* »*)/16JJ, where 
m is the amplification factor and R the anode filament 
re^stance, usually known as the internal resistance of 
the valve. It is useful to note that is also the 
optimum value of the direct-current negative voltage 
at which to work the grid. 

Mr. W. E. Bumand ; From what has already been 
said and demonstrated it is very obvious that there 
are many other factors connected with loud-speaker 
reproduction than the loud-speaker itself,* and that 
many faults which are blamed to the loud-speaker 
may be traced to sometlfing else. The extra output 
on certain notes-^similar to what is called the " wolf ” 
note in some violins—can often be traced to the ampli¬ 
fier. One can iinagine an amplifier with a tendency 
to oscillate, working near that point. When a signsil 
comes through of the same frequency the two. together 
will give rise to this " wolf " note. It may be the 
loud-speaker, but the fact remains that, in many 
cases, by altering connections or applied potentials it 
ca,n be got rid of, thus showing that the amplifier 
and not Ihe ioud-speaker is at fault. There still 
reinains the trumpet tbpe and the various other resohr 
ances. Apart from liese, I thinjk sufficient prominence 


has not been given to the effect of harmonics and 
overtones. All the experiments or curves connecting 
output with input which have been shown are with 
pure tones. I think that the overtones and hannonics 
are of equal importance, even beyond the audible 
range, in the effect produced by the speaker, since 
these form beats wiftfin the audible range. I was led 
to suspect this by running two loud-speakers in series, 
a large Brown and a large Western, about 6 ft. apart, 
and standing 8 ft. away from tliem. The input to 
each was exactly the same, and yet, listening for a 
period, it was curious how the sound appeared to 
emanate first from the one and then the other, and 
how at other times the outputs of the ■^o were approxi¬ 
mately the same. It does not mean that one loud¬ 
speaker takes charge of the high notes and the other 
takes charge of the low notes. It seems to be a 
matter of the timbre quite as much as of the high or 
low notes, and the timbre is of course due to the 
various frequencies and harmonics. For instance, the 
sound of a flute would appear to come from one 
instrument, and the announcer would appear to 
speak through the other. The explanation that 
this might be due to the standing waves is I iffiink 
also done away with by the fact that one appeared 
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to take charge for a matter of some seconds, during 
which a considerable number of notes were sounded, 
and the position of those standing waves would vary 
with the note. I think, therefore, that one horn or 
one air passage cannot be the best thing for all classes 
of music or all tones, and that it is possible to get a 
’much’ better result by ha^^ng either a number of 
horns or a number of air passages, which might be 
combined in one outlet. This is shown in rough dia¬ 
grammatic form in Fig. M, several horn passages of 
difierent length and coiffiguration branching out from 
the sound box and meeting again at a common outlet. 
I was interested in the demonstration showing the 
modes of vibration of a diaphragm, but I cannot think 
that those apply even approximately to diaphragm 
such as is used in the Brown instrument with a conical 
diaphragm, or to the Western with the concentric 
corrugations, or to the loud-speaker with the radial 
corrugation shown by Captain Eckersley. Having 
designed transformers for 30 years and personally 
evolved some 9 000 different windings, some of which 
are, of course, now obsolete, I must say that the 
average transformer put in a wireless amplifier on the 
low-frequency side is very much worse than might be 
expected from the fiihis who, one would imagine. 
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should know better. On the question of the open 
circuit compared with the closed magnetic circuit 
transformer, they both have their defects. For 
the amplifier a transformer with characteristics lying 
somewhere between those of the series and the ordi¬ 
nary shunt transformer is required, i.e. both the niag- 
netic and current densities varyf and also there is a 
d.c. component. With a closed magnetic circuit, that 
component shifts the flux to one side of the neutral 
position. Thereford^ the alternating component of an 
average of 1 000 frequency must give a distorted out¬ 
put. Going to the other extreme, there is the open- 
circuit transformer used with a straight core, wWch, 
as is well know'h, requires quite a large magnetizing 
current. Many papers have been written to show 
that the output does not then match the input, espe¬ 
cially under the conditions used in an amplifier, wh^e 
the amplitude varies with inductive and capacity 
reactance as wdl as resistance. I think, therefore, 
that for good results something between the two 
is necessary, i.e. a transformer with a nearly closed 
magnetic circuit, with an air-gap (a few thicknesses 
of paper will give sufficient spacing) of 1 or 2 peif cent 
of the length of the magnetic circuit. The old Edison 
" efectro-chemical ” telephone was, I beheve, the first 
of the loud-spealcers in which the diaphragm vibration 
was augmented by varying the friction on a revolving 
element. According to an old book,* this consists of 
a fiat spring, attached to a i-inch mica diaphragm at 
one end, pressed by a rubber pad on to the surface of a 
revolving cylinder of moist gypsum impregnated with 
potash and mercuric acetate. The spring is made 
negative. Used with a contact point on the end of 
the spring touching the cylinder, this is also employed 
as a transmitter. 

Dr. H. M. Barlow: I should like to say one or two 
words about a novel type of telephone which I am now 
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engaged in developing, and which Fig. N will help 
to explain. The so-called Johnsen-Rahbek eSect, 
involving the electro-adhesion set up between a solid 
metal and semi-conductor which are in contact and 
have a potential difference between them, is well known, 
but I do not think it is generally known that the 
same effect is obtained with a semi-conductor in contact 
with a liquid metal such as mercury.- I made this 
observation myself some time ago, f and I have applied 
it to a telephone, among other instruments. Take, 
for example, a piece of semi-conductor such as litho- 

* “Electricity in the Service of Man” (Cassell and Co.); also see H. M. 
Barlow • ** An In-vestigatlon of the Friction between Sliding Snrraces, 
Jwrmt 1924. vol. 62, p. 1S3. 

t Journal.IM.E,, 1024, vbl. 62. pp. 143 and 166-158. 



graphic stone or slate, in the form of a thin disc, and 
make the underside of it concave or convex, so that when 
floated on a pool of mercury the surfaces do not make 
contact over the whole area. Cement a piece of tinfoil 
to the upper surface of the disc, and applyvarying 
P.D. between it and the mercury. The semi-conductor 
will then oscillate on the surface of the mercury, due 
to the variation in the electrostatic forces operating 
across the interface. If a telephonic voice current 
is employed, speech is reproduced. ■ An alternative 
method of producing sound is to bore a small hole 
through the centre of the disc so tliat, when it is pulled 
down, the air is squee2ed out of the confined space 
between it and the mercury. The arrangeinent has 
given very good results with a 2-valve receiving set 
working on 2LO. 

Mr. P. G. A. H. Voigt: So far only one or two 
speakers have said anything in favour of the present- 
day loud-speaker. One of the accusations which is 
generally levelled against it is that of chronic ineffi¬ 
ciency. I do not believe that the peak of effidency 
is much more than 10 times the average efficiency, 
and I now show one experiment to prove that 
the loud-speaker's efficiency is more than the fraction 
of 1 per cent -with which it is generally credited. It is 
an experiment which has been known to telephone 
engineers for many years. It is a kind of Hopkinson 
test. The power from the loud-speaker, acting as a 
microphone (quite a good microphone too), is fed through 
a telephone transformer to the input circuit of an 
ordinary single-valve note magnifier. The output 
goes through another telephone transfo^iner to the 
other loud-speaker, and the sound output is sufficient 
to an oscillation. If we take the extreme 

theoretical case of an efficiency for that stage of note 
magnification of 75 (traasformer 6: 1, valve amphfica- 
cation factor 15), then the effidency of our loud-speakers 
is the redprocal of the square root of that figure, i.e. 
between Jth and -Jth of 100 per cent, say 12 per cent 
at the most efficient frequendes. If we take a more 
reasonable figure of 25 for the stage of note magnifi¬ 
cation, we get a peak effidency of 20 per cent, which 
is very far removed from 1 per cent. It can quite 
easily be shown that it will oscillate on several notes, 
but there are definite gaps. [Demonstration.] I think 
those gaps explain the reason why with two different 
loud-speakers in series the sound apparently wanders 
from one to the other. There is another effideiit 
point among the lower notes. I expect -that one is 
the air-column resonance of the air in the horn and 
the first is the mechanism resonance, and I believe 
that the greater part of the loud-speaker distortion, 
when the loud-speaker is responsible for it, is due not 
to the horn but to the mechanism. We have been 
told -that -the resonance in a telephone can be^ com¬ 
pensated for very easily by a suitable, tuned dreuit, 
and we have also been told on good authority bn 
previous occasions that the present-day loud-speakw 
which is fairly well evened up cannot be so compensated. 
Recently I listened through my loud-speaker to the 
opera, and at -the end of it I concluded "that although 
■the results were very good, -they were not quite natur^, 
and T remembered a circuit which I had drawn out in 
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May 1922 but had. not yet tried. In that arrangement 
a loaded telephone and a closed telephone—that is,, 
one with the front covered up—were used in a Wheat¬ 
stone bridge, and instead of having a galvanometer at 
the juncticn points I had the primary of a transformer 
which fed back the difference into the grid circuit, 
thus attempting to even up the output by balancing, 
the loaded against the unloaded telephone. I tried 
that arrangement with loud-speakers, but the difference 
between the two is ^ slight that it is necessary to feed 
back several stages to get any change at all, and the 
result even then is only howling at various frequencies. 
But with a slight modification* i.e. disconnecting the 
closed loud-speaker from its transformer and reducing 
the impedence of that transformer, an arrangement 
is obtained which I think gives results a little more 
natural than the usual . circuits. [Demonstration.] 
The effect is best shown when there is a full orchestra, 
or preferably the opera, in which all the instruments 
are present. . In the 2LO orchestra I understand that 
the bass instruments are omitted for the simple reason 
that they do not reproduce. Therefore a loud-speaker 
which would reproduce them if they were there cannot 
properly prove its superiority, I can switch over from 
the compensating arrangement to the other, but that 
can only give an indication of the change. If it is 
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desired to find out what the difference really is, 
the characteristics of the loud-speaker must be well 
known. People ignorant of any change have remarked 
on the difference although they had not heard the instru¬ 
ment at work for several days. Actually the change¬ 
over on the switch does not seem to indicate anything 
like this difference. I should like to point out that the 
efladency is only slightly reduced, and wtfen several 
people are speaking together the voices appear to 
come out separately instead of all together. Further, 
the lower, and ’sometimes the higher, notes come 
out better, ,while the middle notes are suppressed or 
muffled. The compensating circuit is shown in Fig. O. 
The musical scale with its harmonics covers 10 or 11 
octaves. The ordinary loud-speaker is fairly efficient 
oyer the two octaves which are most used (say 300 to 
1 200 cycles per sec.). The r^ulting distortion is most 
noticeable with a piano. The human voice sounds 
high-pitched; an orchestra sounds as though the 
instruments were differently distributed; and most 
solo instruments sound like similar instruments of 
different tone. Because of this, the perfect loud¬ 


speaker, or a perfectly. compensated loud-sp%alcer, will 
not seem much more natural than those we have at 
present, unless the reproduced music can be directly 
compared with the original. After knowing a certain 
loud-speaker for a long time, however, the ear becomes 
very sensitive to its imperfections, and notices any 
improvement at oncS, although, to a stranger, both 
reproductions may sound equally perfect. The ques¬ 
tion of transformer distortion has been raised. I find 
that with reasonably good transforiners the distortion 
is hardly perceptible even with a compensated loud¬ 
speaker. One great difference between a resistance- 
coupled and a transformer-coupled amplifier is that if we 
attempt to overload the valves of a rftsistance-coupled 
amplifier it shuts down, whilst the corresponding 
transformer-coupled amplifier distorts. Instead of the 
operator, it is the transformer or loud-speaker that 
is blamed. In conclusion, I greatly regret that many 
firms are now incorporating the parallel condenser in 
their loud-speakers. This condenser, by reducing ..the 
efficiency at the highest frequencies, not only spoils the 
reproduction but by masking valve distortion encourages 
. users to overload their valves and spoil the reproduction 
still further. 

Mr. C. M. R. Balbi [communicated): Professor 
Fortescue's work on the power amplifier has shown, 
that distortion is not due to the amplifier if the apparatus 
is properly designed, while others put the blame directly 
on the diaphragm of the loud-speaking device. The 
sound pictures of Professors MacGregor-Morris and 
Mallett are very convincing in this respect, and one 
feels obliged to agree with Mr. Pocock when he remarks 
that “ Present-day electromagnetic loud-speakers are 
without exception a compromise between relatively 
good efficiency and good quality.’’ The main line of 
attack towards better articulation is to obtain an 
improved form of diaphragm. One or two practical 
suggestions have been made to overcome this defect, 
but those responsible for them seem to admit that they 
are still a long way from the correct solution. In an 
attempt to solve this problem I have devised a system 
in which tlie inherent inertia and the natural frequency 
of the diaphragm have been completely eliminated. 
This is accomplished by vibrating the diaphragm 
continuously at a slightiy supersonic frequency by 
electrical means, and then producing the required 
articulation either, by modulating the energizing source 
or by varying the friction between two rubbing con¬ 
tacts to obtain tbe same result, as in the case of the 
Brown "Frenophone” or the Johnsen-Rahbek loud¬ 
speaker. The active part of the diaphragm of this 
apparatus may be as much as 8 or 10 inches in diameter. 
Among the advantages of this system is the, fact that a 
very much larger volume of sound can be controlled 
by a single unit than has hitherto been possible. 

Mr, F. E. Smith [communicated) : Professor Rankine 
has suggested that it ought to be possible to make a 
direct comparison between the original and the repro¬ 
duced sounds. Such a comparison is possible and can 
easily be made by means of an oscillo^aph if the latter 
enables two records to be made simultaneously. In 
practice the speaker (or source of sound) and the receiver 
should be housed in fhe same building, an easy matter 
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to arrange in the 2LO station. Ih addition to the 
oscillograph, two telephone receivers, as identical as 
possible, would be needed; these receivers should be 
connected to the oscillograph and when a sound is 
made in front of them "the two traces should be practi¬ 
cally identical. Distance and echoes must, of course, be 
taken into account. In an experi&ient with speech the 
speaker would broadcast as usual, but one of the tele¬ 
phone receivers would he placed near the transmitting 
microphone, and the other would be acted on by the 
reproduced speech from the loud-speaker. Two oscillo¬ 
graphic records would thus be obtained, one 
corresponding to the original and the other to the 
reproduced sourid. The difierence between the two 
records would be due to the distortion produced in the 
link, made up of microphone, amplifier, transmitting 
set, receiving set and loud-speaker. Such an experiment 
hq s not to my knowledge been made, but it presents no 
great difficulty. I have taken many speech records 
with oscillographs and obtained excellent results. 
Records of speech would not be very useful. A good 
plan would be to have fairly pure tones from tuning 
forks varying in frequency from 60 to 6 000. At first, 
single tones should be transmitted, but afterwards 
it \< 70 uld be well to transmit two notes simultaneously. 
Differences in amplification should not be difficult to 
detect by analysis of the resultant curves. 

Mr. L. W. Wild {communicated ): I desire to discuss 
in some detail a cause of tone distortion which is very 
generally met with and whidi I consider has not yet 
received adequate attention. It is common practice to 
operate a loud-speaker by means of two low-frequency 
valves. It is the distortion occasioned by the valve 
coupling that is in my opinion the worst offender in 
receiver design. This coupling is generally effected by 
■m AO Tig of an iron-cored transformer with a moderate 
step-up ratio. The standard pattern of transformer 
Ting a primary inductive impedance of about 10 000 
ohms on 260 periods (middle C). The valve preceding 
the transformer has an internal impedance round about 
100 000 ohms. An unloaded transformer working 
below its resonance frequency (about 1600 periods) may 
be considered to be a simple inductance. The valve 
impedance may be considered to be simply a resist¬ 
ance. We thus have a^ resistance in series with an 
impedance, the former being the predominant partner 
at all frequencies below resonance. An inductance 
has the property that its current and E.M.F. waves 
are different ih form, unless both are pure sine waves.' 
Every harmonic present in the current wave is intensi¬ 
fied in the E.M.F. wave. For example, a third harmonic 
in the current wave comes out exactly three times as: 
strong in t^e E.M.F. wave. It follows from the fore¬ 
going that on all fundamental frequencies except for 
about one octave near the resonance point, the harmonics 
in the current waye will be substantially the same as in 
the E.M.F. wave iihpressed upon the gpdd of the first 
valve and, in consequence, the harmonics in the E.M:.F. 
ive impressed upon the transformer and passed on to 
> grid of the second valve will be greatly intensified,'. 
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tbn.g tone distortion. Could, however, tlie 

inductive impedance of the transformer be greatly 
increased so that throughout the musical scale it was 
several times the impedance of the preceding valve, we 
should have an E.M.F. wave impressed upon the grid 
of rhA second valve substantially similar to that impressed 
upon the grid of the first valve, with practically no 
tone alteration. I have worked out a design for a 
transformer having ah even ratio and an inductive 
impedance of 2 megohms on 260 periods, or about 
20 times the impedance* of an average valve. The 
weight of this transformer would be 40 lb., and I am 
afraid that it would nolf be considered an ornament in 
the drawing-room. But why use a transformer at all ? 

A simple inductance constructed on the same lines 
but without a secondary winding can be made having 
the desired impedance and not weighing rnore than 
6 lb., which is, I think, within the limits of size, weight 
and cost requisite to meet with approval. I have 
made several of these inductances and have distributed 
t ^Am amongst my friends, all of whom report that 
by substituting these for their former transformers 
they have effected a marked improvement in tone 
reproduction besides obtaining ,an increase in volume 
of sound. The increase in volume is no doubt due to 
the fact that full advantage is taken of the amplification 
factor of tlie first valve, which is not the case with a 
transformer, and is not compensated for by the step-up 
ratio. These inductances have an inductive impedance 
of 2 megohms and a capacitative impedance of rather 
over 4 megohms on 260 periods. ^ Their impedance is 
therefore several, times that of the preceding valve 
over the whole range of the piano scale. The same tone 
reprofluctiop can be obtained with the well-known but 
little used resistance coupling, but under the best condi¬ 
tions the amplification realized with this form of coupling 
cannot exceed half tliat obtained with inductive coupling 
if the sarhe number of high-tension cells are used. 
Because I condemn the employment of transformers 
for valve coupling it does not follow that I cannot find 
a place for them in some part of a receiver. A potential 
transformer following a crystal and preceding a valve is 
a perfectly legitimate appliance to use, provided that no 
high-frequency amphfication is employed. A treated 
galena crj^tal has an impedance of only about 400 ohms, 
and if the transformer has a low primary resistance, 
an impedance of about 10 000 ohm,s on 260 periods and 
not too much self-capacity, there should be practically 
no tone distortion. To design a potential transformer 
free from tone distortion for employment in this position 
is not difficult. What is more difficiilt is so to adapt 
the design as to obtain the maximum volume of sound, 
‘ and, for this purpose, consideration has to.'be given to 
the oscillating circuit from which all power must be 
drawn. Most of our present transformers are fairly 
efficient in this respect but could probably be improved 
somewhat by about trebling their weight. 

[The replies of the authors of the introductory papers 
will be published later.] 
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Faraday Medal. 

At the Ordinary Meeting held on the 31st January, 
1924, the President Announced that the third award of 
the above Medal had been made to Dr. S. Z. de Ferranti, 
a Past President of the Institution. 

George Monteflore Prize. 

The 1923 award of the above prize has been post¬ 
poned to 1925, the last date for the receipt of papers 
being 30th April, 1926. Full particulars of the prize, 
the value of which on this occasion will be 22 500 francs, 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Association des 
Ing6nieurs filectriciens sortis de LTnstitut filectro- 
technique Monteflore, 31 Rue Saint Gilles, Lidge. 

The Benevolent Fund: 
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1924 (excluding those paid direct to the Institution 
bankers which will be published later) :— 
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Summary. 

The paper has for its^principaf object the theoretical and 
experimental investigation of the electric field produced 
when a current flows in an electrol 3 rtic cell having plane 
parallel electrodes. 

On the theoretical side a general expression for the elec¬ 
trolytic conductance is derived in terms of the stream flux 
and the potential difference between the electrodes, and is 
applied to special problems of complex transformations. 
The distribution of the electric stress along tlie surface of 
parallel plane electrodes is also determined mathematically 
(see Section 1). 

The experimental work has been planned with two objects 
in view: (1) To verify the theoretical results by means of 
experiment in which the mathematical conditions are repre¬ 
sented with sufficient and reasonable accuracy (see Sections 2 
m.t>h 3); and (2) to apply the theoretical results for the solu¬ 
tion of certain practical questions, and to investigate experi¬ 
mentally how far such applications agree with test results 
(see Section 4). Both objects have been in some measure 
satisfactorily attained. 

On the side of electro-physics the validity of Ohm's law 
is proved for any elemental current in the electrol 3 rte by a 
direct experiment devised for this purpose (see Section 3). 
The significance of this Msult lies fiarst in its providing tangible 
evidence of the coincidence of stream lines with lines of 
force everywhere in the electrolytic medium, and secondly, 
in its proving that under certain conditions an electfblyte 
may be taken to represent a perfect homogeneous dielectric 
with something approaching mathematical precision. As 
an example of the practical application of this theorem, 
a method is derived for calculating the conductance of such 
apparatus as metal-refining and simple electro-deposition 
tanis, and certain types of liquid rheostats. A practical 
chart which is provided for this purpose may prove useful 
to the designers of such apparatus (see Section 4). 

Furtitiermore, the results obtained may find a field of 
application in the measurement of electrical and magnetic 
phenomena where the distribution of energy is analogous to 
that sio^ to exist in the electrolytic cell, as, for example, 
the capacity of an irregular system of conductors or the 
reluctance of a magnetic circuit. 
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3. A method of measuring the current density at 

any point in the interior of an electrolytic 
medium. 

Theory of the method. 

Confirmation of results. 
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electrolytic cell having plane parallel electrodes. 
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conductance of an electroljrtic cell with plane 
parallel electrodes. 

Confirmation of results. 

Conclusion. 

Some practical remarks. 

Appendixes 1 and 2. 

1. Mathematical Study of the Electric Field in 
AN Electrolytic Cell. 

Consider an electrolyte* in which a steady flow of 
current is maintained by the application of a potential 
difference between two conducting electrodes immersed 
in it. Various points in the electrolyte will in general 
be at different potentials. There will be a system of 
equipotential surfaces which are intercepted orthogo¬ 
nally by tubes of flow, indicating by their orientation 
the direction of the cmrent a;t any point in the electrolyte.. 
The representation of current distribution is analogous 
to that of an electrostatic field, and in what follows we 
shall begin by assuming that the tubes of flow coincide 
with Faraday tubes in the electrostatic field which would 
be produced in an analogous dielectric medium, f 

Experiment shows that Ohm's law applies to electro¬ 
lytes as precisely as to metalUc conductors. Consider 
an element of a tube of flow passing through a given 
point P in the electrolyte^ Let its length be ds and its 
cross-section o. Let i be the current density at P, 
and h the conductivity of the electrolyte. Then if c2F 
be the potential drop in the elemental tube we haVe 


Section ; 

1. Mathematical study of the electric field in an 
electrol 3 rtic, cell. 

, 2. Experimental work. 

(A) General plan. • 

(B) Account of apparatus and method. 

(G) Choice, of elements of electrolytic cell. 

(B) General comparison of the electrostatic and 
current problems. 

^ Experimental results. 

♦ The Papers Committee, invite written communications (with a view to 
.publication in the Journal if approved by the Committee) on papers putalwhed 
y in fiio Joui^al without being read at a meeting. Communications should reach 
‘.the Secretary of the Institution not later than one month after publication of. 
the paper to which they relate. 


or 



ds . 
— ta 
a 


dV i 



. ( 1 ) 


where dVJds is the potential gpradient at P. 

■Wo shall now investigate m!ore fully the analogy 

* The present discussion deals in particular with an electrolytic medium, 
but the same method of reasoning holds good for any conducting medium. 

t The question as to whether stream lines follow the lines of force or whether 
they may. be deviated by electromagnetic action has received attention. The 
results show that there is no electromagnetic effect (see R. Heilbrun^ Annalen 
der Physik, 1904, vol. 16, p. 988). The magnetic effect of electrolytic current 
was investigated by S. Sheldon and G. M. Downing (PAysfcal Feniwe, 1898, 
voL 7, p. 133),. where it was shown that an electrolyte contained in a nib^r 
spi^ produced the same electromagnetic effect as a metallic conductor having 
the same numba: of ampere-tiims. : 


: LE.E. Journal, Vol. 62, No. 328, April 1924. 21 
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■between tne electrostatic arid the current fields in the 
electrolyte, and for simplicity we shall assume that: 

(1) The electrolyte is of infinite dimensions and that 

current flows 'between two electrodes immersed 
therein. 

(2) The electrolyte is homogeneous and has constant 

conductivity throughout. 

(3) The flow of current is steady. 

Let Vi and V 2 be the potentials of the electrodes, so 
that their potential difference is Fi — ^ 2 - Suppose 
the electfblyte to be repilaced by air, and let each electrode 
receive an equal and opposite charge until the potential 
difierence becomes equal to that in the current problem. 
The potential of the electrodes, however, may or may not 
be equal to that in the current problem. Let Ei and 
JSg be the new potentials of tlie electrodes. We have 


Let V^C. 
Then we get 


Fa = - -^2 

^^£F 

dr ■ dr 


wljpre dr is the outward-drawn normal at a given point 
on the electrode surface. 

From Equation (1) the current flowing in the direction 
dr per unit area of the electrode surface is given by 

dV 

dr 

and the total flow of current from the electrode is 


r /• 

I = h '■ 


clt 


i.e. the conductance corresponding to unit conductivity, 
and we shall denote it by K' so tliat 

= .. (4) 

V r 

Similar ly to (3) the resistance will be given by 

where p is the resistivity, and the “ geometric resistance 
by 

B' = -r . . . ... ( 6 ) 

ij, 

Equation (4) is of practical importance, as it enables us 
to express trie conductance of an electrolyte as a function 
of the potential difierence between the electrodes and . 
the flux issniug from them. The conductance thus 
expressed will be measured in the same unit as k. 

Steady Flow in Two Dimensions. 

.'When tubes pf flow are the same in all planes parallel 
to that of xy, and there is no current parallel to the axis 
of z, we may regard the flow of current as beijig two- 
dimensional and consider only the circumstances in 
the plane xy. 

Considering now two plane parallel electrodes immersed 
in an electrolyte, we may regard the flovr of current 
between them in a normal plane sufficiently reniote from 
their upper and lower edges as b,eing two-dimensional. 
Let da be an element of tube> and i tlie current density 
along ds as before. Let it and » be the components of 
i albng the axes x and y, and I and m the direction 
ccJ^es of « and v. 


where dS is an element of the surface of the electrode. 
From (2) we also have 




If Q be the quantity of electricity on each electrode, 
in the electrostatic problem we have by Gauss’s theorem 




where 0 is the total electrostatic or dielectric flux 
emanating from each electrode. 


Hence 


l=hfs 


We have 


u=li 


dV 

Ih-rr- from Equation (1) 
ds 


Hence 


and similarly 


v- 


If F be the potential difierence (equal to Fi — F 2 ) 
and K the conductance of the electrolyte so that 

I^KV 

then will be given by 

K^ki... . (3) 

. -t • ■ _ 

The expression ^/F represents the surface integral 
of stream lines per unit potential difierence, and may 
be called the " geometric conductance ’/ * pf mediimi, 

♦ The tern “ geometric conduct^ce” is ahalogous to "geotneteic pwjne- 
anceas used by Karapetofi (see “ The Magnetic Ciremit, ’ chap.. 6, p. 93). ■ 


Now for a steady motion the equation of continuity 
is given by 

du -dv - 

" --= 0 

dx dy 

By substituting in this equation the values of « and 
V obtained above, we get 

^4.£!Z= 5 
dsi^ dy^ . 

which is Laplace’s equation for the potential function 
in two dimensions. This equation is satisfied by a 
solution of the form 

^ -f yF = x(® + oy) • . • • • 
where y =f V(— I)* 

. The relation between ^ and F can be found by 
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and 

so that 


dijBEerentiating Equation (6) with respect to « and y. 
Thus we get 

, M dV ddf , .dV 

whence o-!- — - 5 - == j + 3 'T~ 

dx ^ dx dy dy 

dJf dV ^ ddt dV 
or ^ = -T-v and 

dx dy d/y dx 

Functions satisfying these relations are called conjugate 
functions. 

It is evident that the families of curves given by 
if/ = constant and V = constant intersect orthogonally 
at every point. In other words the curves ^ = constant 
are stream lines, while the curves V — constant are the 
equipotentials. 

If stream lines and equipotentials are drawn for a series 
of equal infinitesimal increments of F and tj/ they will 
divide the plane into inhnitesimal squares. For if da; 
be the distance between two consecutive stream lines, 
and dy that between two consecutive equipotential lines, 
the current may be expressed by d^Jdx or dVJdy. 
Hence itdif/ = dV then dy = dx. 

Consider now more fully Equation (6) and let us write 

z — x-\-jy 

and w == ift + jV 

so that = xi^) 

If we represent values of z in one Argand diagram 
and values of win .another, it can be shown that corres¬ 
ponding infimtesuhal parts of the two diagrams are 
similar, and Equation (6) is therefore said to transform 
a diagram in the z plane '* conformally ” into the w 
plane? Such transformations have been successfully 
applied for the solution of certain physical problems, 
especially in hydrod 3 mamics and electricity, which are 
otiierwise incapable of solution. 

The condition that the potential over a conductor is 
constant may be represeqted in the w plane by .straight 
lines parallel to the real axis, and since stfeain lines 
cut equipotentials orthogonally it follows that con¬ 
ductors in the z plane can be transformed conformally 
into rectangles in the w plane, provided the proper 
function x ^ Equation (6) is found in each case. In 
other words, Equa.tion (6) will transform an irregular 
conductor in ilie z plane into a rectangle in the w plane 
bound by straight lines ^ == constant and F = constant. 
These conductors Ivill be electrically equivalent since the 
transformation is conformal, i.e. the mutual relationship 
between equipotentials and stream Imes bounding 
cprresponding infinitesimal parts is preserved in both 
conductors; 

■y^e shall now illustrate the use of the above method 
of ixahsfoimatibn by simple examples. 

Take the function 

if + ^7“= (® 4 - jy)^ 

^ — y^ 2 jxy . ^ 

so that if/ == jc* — ; and F == 2xy. 


The stream lines are rectangular hyperbolas with 
tiie axes of co-ordinates as axes, and the equipotential 
lines are also rectangular hyperbolas witli the axes of 
co-ordinates as asymptotes. We^can make use of this 
transformation to find the resistance of a conductor 
bounded by these lines, such as the shaded diagram, 
in Fig. 1, where APl^ and A'QB' are the stream-line 
boundaries, and AA' and BB' are the equipotential 
bounda,ries of the diagram in question. 









/ 












Fig. 1. 

From Equation (5) the required I'esistance is given 
by 

F ^ Vji — Vb ^ ^aVa — 

if/ tfsp-if/q {xjy - y%) ~ (»2 ~y^) 

2 X 8 X 8 - 2 X 8 X (- 8) ” 

“ (02 _ 0) - (42 - 0) 


Thus the irregular conductor APBB'QA' is transformed 
into an equivalent rectangle whose boundari.es are 
F^ = 128; Vb=- 128 ; ajid tf/p 36, if/q = 16. _ 
Another simple example is ^ven by the following 
transformation: 

if/-{-jV=‘log{x-irjyy. 

ssslogref® 

where r is tlie radius vector, and 6 the argument in polar 
co-ordinates, or 

^-\- jV— lo%r+ 36 
Hence we have if/ == log r, and V = 6 . 



0“"r‘4 “ B 6 io""® 
Fig. 2. 


Thus the stream lines are a system of concentric 
drcles, and the equipotentials radii diverging from their 
common centre. .We can use this function to find the 
resistance of any figure boTinded by these lines; Take 
as a special case the ^aded portion of Fig. 2. 
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The equipotential boundaries are 7 = 0 and F = ■7r/2, 
and the stream-line boundaries are r = 10 and r = 6. 
From Equation (6) the geometric resistance is given by 

p/ _ ^ — ZAZiZ® = ^ ~ ^ ^ - = 2*27 

^ ij/T —ipQ log rpJrQ^ log (10/6) 

The transformation illustrated by the above examples 
has been made directly from the z plane to the w plane. 
Such direct transformation, however, is not always 
possible, and in general it is effected through the inter¬ 
mediation of a third diagram, which is taken, for con¬ 
venience, in the real axis of a semi-infinite pl^e. 

It t — ^ j'Q represent a point in the semi-infinite 

plane, let 

2 = /{«).U) 


and 


to = F{t) 


( 8 ) 


equipotentials and straight lines. In order to transform 
the polygon to the t plane we assume three arbitrary 
values of t. Take t — — oo at the point A, t = 1 

at the point (B, C) and « = 0 at D, then we shall have 
< = 00 at E. The angles of this polygon afe a = 0 at 
(B, C) and a = 2^^ at D. 

Hence we have by Schwarz’s theorem 


= ^ = C [« — log {t 4-rl) + -D] 


(9) 


Equation (7) will transform a conductor in the z plane 
conformally into an equivalent diagram in i plane, 
and Equation (8) will transform this again into the 

t plane. ^ 

The method of transformation discussed above has 
its limitations. The purely mathematical difficulties are 
such as to make it applicable only in a comparatively 
few simple cases. 

The transformation of a rectangular polygon into 
the real axis of a half plane can be effected by means 
of a general theorem due to Christoffel and Schwarz, 
which states that 

— *=(?(« — (9) 

dt 

where ai, az, On are the internal angles of the polygonal 
conductor in the z plane, and ti, t^, are the co-ordinates 
of points in the t plane corresponding to the angular 
points of the polygon. Three of these co-ordinates 
are arbitrary and the rest are determined from the 
configuration of the polygon.* 

We now proceed to apply this theorem for the 
solution of the problem with which we started, viz. the 
case of plane parallel electrodes immersed in an infinite 
electrol^e. 

The plane equidistant and parallel to. the electrodes is 
an equipotential and can be replaced by a conducting 
lamina, without disturbing the configuration of equi¬ 
potential and stream lines. The problem the solution 
of which is required can now be put in the following fora, 
to which the Schwarzian transformation readily applies. 

Imagine a semi-in:^te plate CD (Fig. 3) at potential 
F placed at a distance h above and parallel to an infinite 
plate AB at zero potential; it is required to map out 
the distribution of eleciric stress or potential gradient 
at the electrode surface. 

The polygonal conductor ABCDEA (traced by the 
dotted line) will first be transformed into an equivalent 
conductor having a straight-line boundary in the real 
axis of the « plane, and then transformed again by the 
same theorem into a rectangle in the plane, boimded by 

* See J. J. Thomson : “ R«»nt Researdies in Electricity and M^etism,’* 
chap. 3: Horace Lamb: “Hydrodynamics,” chap. 4; and J. H. Jea^s: 
“ Etectricltv and Magnnetism,” p. 271; al’o J. ^ H. DouGtAS: The Reluc¬ 
tance of Some Irregular Magnetic Fields," Trmsacttons of the Anur can 
Institut -of E eetriial Enginetrs, 1916, vol. 84, p. 1067, which contains useful 
references to original papers. 


r ■ 

where O and D are the constants di intonation and may 
be determined from the boundary conditions of the 
plates. These, as assumed above, are y — 0 and 
y — 7i. Hence we have 

z = X -j- jy = -[P — lo? (* 4" I) "I"• • (^9) 

TT 

The diagram in the w plane consists of two parallel 
straight lines, KL and MN. The internal angle at (L, M) 

-—^-00 


- ^ 


je--oo 
)ia 


j:- + oo 




;ane 


M'pTatie 

N_ 


M 




Fig. 3.—Diagram illustrating Schwarz’s transformation. 

corresponding to the point t = — 1 is zero. This dia- 
gr am is transformed to t plane thus: 

dw . I 

'— = A - 

dt ^ “h 1 

or w — A log t B 

A and B can be found from the condition that toe 
two planes are, as previously assumed, at F = 9 and 
7 = F; whence we have 

iff s= dt jV = — 0-ogt — jv) . . (11) 

' TT 

Equations (10) and (11) give the general solution of 
stream-line distribution for both plates.* Thus for 
the side DL we equate real quantities and obtain 


h 


and 


a = q«-log(«-M)>. 

TT 

^ = — log (4 -|- 1) . 

'IT 


. ( 12 ) 

: (13) 


where t varies from 0 to — 1. 

Also from (12) and (13) we obtain the density of stream 
lines thus:— 

^ X — = — X - 


dx 


dt ^ dx 


h 


* Equations (10) and (11) 

in " iCecent Researches,” few. cU., to which the reader is referred for turner 

explanation of the method of solution. 
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and from the conjugate property of ift and V we get the 
electric stress 

= (14) 

dy (b> A ^ ' 



Put (— 1 — <) = u, and write tl»5 equati&n thus:— 
log w = — w — 1 

This equation is best solve<^ graphically by taking 

V — log u ; and v = — w — 1 

« 

The corresponding graphs are shown in Fig. 4, where 
they intersect at the point w = 0 • 28, which gives 
<= - 1-28. 

Similarly we can find the point from which ip is to 
be measured on the lower plate AB. We have from (16) 

0 = llog(-l-i), 

whence t — — 2, which gives the corresponding value 
of a as — 0‘637. 

Thus for the lower plate AB, x is to be measured from 
the point < = — 1*28, and ip from the point t = — 2. 

Fig. 6 shows the relative distribution of potential 
gradient on one electrode and the neutral plane, being 
calculated for an electrode 10 cm wide placed at a 
distance 10 cm from another identical electrode. The 
curves shown in this figure give also to a certain scale 
the current density near the electrode surface io. a 
current problem, and to another scale the charge density 
in an electrostatic problem. 


2, Experimental Work. 

(A) General plan .—^The experimental work has been 
planned with two objects in view: (1) To verify the 
mathematical results obtained in Section 1 on the 
distribution of electric stress near the electrode surface, 


B 



0 Lower plate 

Fig. 6.—Relative distribution of electric stress on the upper and lower plates shown in Fig. 3. 


Now for the.side CD both x and ^ are to be measured 
froni the point D, where i = 0 and x = 0. For con- 
vemence we shall measure a; on the lower plate AB from 
the foot of the perpendicular let fall from D on AB, and 
in order to find the corresponding value of t we have, 
from (16), 

a == log (_ T 

•or / « = l6g(—I—«) 


by means of experiments in which the rilathematical 
conditions are represented with sufficient and reasonable 
accuracy, and (2) to apply these results for the solution 
of certain practical questions, or rather to find out prob¬ 
lems to which these results are applicable, and to investi- 
. gate experimentally how far such appUcatidns agree 
with test results. 

The principle which has been previously stated, vix. 
that tubes of flow are identical with tubes of force, 
enables us to replace a dielectric medium by a conducting 
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xaediuQi, Said for this purpose an electeolytic cell is 
admirably suited. 

The conjugate character of stream lines and equi- 
potentials suggests the possibility of transposing the 
roles of equipotentials and stream lines, so that ^e 
electric field can be completely determined by mapping 
out either system. It appears, however, that experi¬ 
mental investigation oh these lines has been confined 
to the tracing of equipotentials, and thus only a qualita¬ 
tive representation of the manner in which the electric 


.p) A ccount of apparatus and method .—^The apparatus 
consists of two rectangular plane copper plates imm^sed 
in a solution of copper sulphate and contained in a 
large glass vessel (Fig. 6). The suspension of the elec¬ 
trodes is arranged on ball bearings operating in an oil 
bath so as to ensure that the electrodes are vertical 
as well as rigid. Each electrode with its suspension 
sys ter n r.fl.n travel so as to give within the limits of the 
apparatus any required spacing between them. The 
spacing is measured on two scales'fixed on either side 





stresses are distributed in a given field has been 
olyfcained,.’*' '' In the t^erimental work to be desodbed, 
measurement of potential gradient and ^also, in some 
te^ts, of Elemental current have been taiken -in chosen 
planes of ^observation. These measurements also repre¬ 
sent ik> ahothear scale the electric stresses in an ana¬ 
logous electrostatic field, and in this manner the stress 
distribution is determined quantitatively as well as 


qualitatively. ' 

• Such'lrivisstigation has reeeutly been canied ott'by C.^. 

S. W. 'Farnworth, TransacUottS of the American Institute pfEleancal Engmeers ,. 
lfilS,vv<^.rS8, jrt. h P* 896. 


of the vessel. The potential gradient at any point in 
the eledarolyte is measured by means of two tiban copper 
wires, insulated throughout with wax except near their 
extremities, thus acting as msqiiloriDig points 'leading to 
a quadrant teleotroimeter * as shown in Fig. 7. The 
exploring electrodes are held firndy in an nhomte Mode 
fastened to a glass tube i:^ which the electromc^r 
leads are housed. This tube is securely held in a sliding 
carrier capable nf movement along h transverse sc^e,. 

• The eleotiomeiter is of the Dole^dc Wpe, ihe needle charged to 
180 voltsy ■ ^ ,’ 
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which in turn can travel with the sliding carrier along 
tlie two longitudinal scales fixed at the side of the vessel. 
In this manner the exact position of the exploring 
points can be read in rectangular co-ofdinates. 

In orde% to represent the mathematical conditions 
with sufficient accuracy, care has been taken to set 
the electrodes exactly S3nnmetrical with each other, 
with reference to the neutral plane in which the exploring 
points have been previously adjusted to travel, so that 
each electrode coincides with the reflection of the other. 
For this purpose levelling bars.are fixed to the electrodes 
above the water-levdl, at precisely the same distance 
from their lower edges and projecting sideways, so as 
to act as supports for a spirit-level and in general to 
act as a datum line from which all measurements are 
to be taken. 

In order to secure the correct alignment the bearing 
housings are held by means of adjustable screws, which 
enable the movement of the electrodes to be efiected in 
a vertical plane, while their motion in a horizontal 
direction is attained by sliding the bearings in their 



housings. The spacing in the various tests could thus 
be adjusted to the nearest 0*26 mm. 

(C) Choice of elements of electfolytic ceU .—It is well 
known that when current from an external source is 
circulated through an electrol 3 dic cell a counter E.M.F. 
is set up in the cell, which tends to diminish the current 
and is generally known as the polarization E.M.F. 
Principally it is the decomposition voltage which is 
responable for the chemical work done in the cell. 
It is a physical constant for any particular cell, being 
independent of tlse magnitude of the current and varying ; 
according to the elements which compose the cell. 
Any increase in the rate of decomposition comes only ; 
from the current component of the power. It may ■ 
therefore be deduced that in electrolytic cells where 
the flow of current does not produce definite chemical; 
changes there would be no potential drop of decomposi- i 
tion. This is practically the case in electro-deposition • 
ceUs, Or in general in any cell where the electrodes are ; 
so Qhosen; that the electrolyte is exactly reconstituted 
by the use, of a soluble aniode of the same nature as the ■ 
cations whi<fli are tieing deposited; the sum total of 


the TTi a'^R of metal remains the same, and theaelectroljtie 
undergoes practically no change. The chemical energy 
consumed in tearing the particles of deposit from the 
anode is recovered when these articles enter into chemical 
combination with the cathode, «o ihat the algebraic 
sum of the energy consumed is zero and theoretically no 
work is done in the process of deposition. 

In the cell described above, the electrodes were there¬ 
fore chosen of pure copper and the electrolyte of a 
solution of copper sulphate. 

In an electrolytic cell there is usually a certain 
quantity. of gas evolved by electrolysis and adhering 
to one or both electrodes. The quantity of gas thus 
formed varies according to the materiakof the electrodes 
and is generally greater with inactive electrodes than 
with soluble ones.* The presence of gas bubbles has 
the effect of mechanically interrupting the flow of 
current at the points of the electrode surface to which 
they adhere, thus causing a diminution of the effective 
surface of the electrode and, consequently, local increase 
of current density. Now when current flows from one 
conductor to another there is generally some perceptible 
evidence of potential drop occurring at the surface of 
contact. In solids, contact is more or less perfect 
according to the nature and the state of the surfaces 
of contact, and for mechandal reasons an absolutely 
perfect contact is practically impossible. When a 
conductor is immersed in a liquid the conditions are 
more favourable for obtaining good contact, but as 
electrolysis begins the gas liberated increases the contact 
resistance. The potential drop due to contact resist¬ 
ance increases with current density, and hence it is 
evident that tlie effect of the gas bubbles would be 
to increase the potential drop at the surface of contact 
:by increasing the current density. The author has 
cairried out extensive tests for the purpose of Mcertaining 
the magnitude of the potential drop occurring at the 
electrode surface in the particular cell described. These 
have been omitted from the paper for want of space, 
and only the results are given below;— 

{a) No polarization E.M.F. could be detected in the 
cell. 

(6) The contact resistance is from 4 to 6 per cent of 
the cell resistance, and varies with the current 
and the nature of the electrode surface, being 
greater with smooth than with rough surfaces. 
This may be due to the fact that a spongy 
surface which has been roughened by deposition 
presents a larger surface per unit area of 
electrode. 

(D) Gencfdl compa-Hson of the electfostatic and cufvent 
problems.—In the mathematical treatment.the electro¬ 
lyte is assumed to be homogeneous, and the potentia,! 
difference maintained at the conducting plates is there¬ 
fore a continuous function of the distance separating 
them. Neither of these conditions is strictly tiue for 
an electrolytic medium. In the first place, local 
changes of density occur in the neighbourhood of ^e 
electrodes, the electrolyte near the cathode becotning 
denser, and that near the anode weakei: tii^ the 

• See Le Blanc “ A Text-book Of ElectrpTCi^try,*’ p. 206. . 
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rest, whicsai practically maintains its original density. 
Secondly, there is generally an abrupt drop of potential 
at the surface of contact between the electrolyte and 
either electrode, which forms a discontinuity in the 
potential function. II the P.D. between one electrode 
and a point close to its surface be measured by an 
electrometer, the reading will gi^te the fall of potential 
due to the resistance of the electrolyte which fills the 
space separating the point from»the electrode surface,, 
plus the P.D. occurring at the surface of contact. 

It is evident, therefore, that the neighbourhood of 
the electrodes does not provide a suitable position for 
the verification of the mathematical expressions, and 
in order to attain this object with reliable and accurate 
results it is necessary to take measurements of potential 
gradient at a distance from material objects which are 
likely to disturb the homogeneity of the electrolyte and 


either side, and therefore may be regarded as being 
equivalent to the shifting of the boimdaries of the 
electrol 3 rtic medium from the metal conductors to the 
adjacent equipotential surfaces, which may, as a first 
approximation, be assumed to be planes pariiUel to the 
electrodes. This corresponds to a reduction of spacing 
of the electrodes by an insignificant amoimt equal to the 
thickness of the gas film formed at the electrodes. 

Incidentally there is another point which is uniquely 
possessed by the neutral plane as^ a suitable field for 
. observation. Small lengths of tubes of flow in this region 
such as are intercepted by the exploring points are prac¬ 
tically straight lines nomal to the neutral plane. Thus 
when the transverse scale is adjusted so that the exploring 
points travel astride the neutral plane, readings of poten¬ 
tial gradient can be taken for any pointin the plane with¬ 
out altering either the setting of the transverse scale or 



Fig. 8. —Comparison of tlieoretical and ejcperimental results. Main current = 2 amperes. 


introduce other uncertain factors. In this respect 
the neutral plane, i.e. the plane equidistant between, 
and parallel to, the electrodes, appears to be a suitable 
field of observation. It provides a hypothetical con¬ 
ductor which may be taken to represent the infinite 
plate in the mathematical problem (Fig. 3), wliile either 
electrode may be taken as the semi-infinite plate. 

We shall now proceed to show that neither the local 
changes of density nor the contact drop at the electrode 
surface will materially afiect the relative measurements 
of potential gradient in the neutral plane. For since 
the change of density is equal and opposij:e at the* two 
electrodes, and therefore extends over the same distance 
from each electrode, it follows that in ^ space diagram 
the position of the neutral plane mmains unchanged. 
The eflfect of the potential drop occurring at 
the surface of each electrode will be simply to 
reduce the appli^ pressure by an equal amount at 


the orientation of the exploring points. In any other 
plane or equipotential, however, the exploring points 
would have to be turned through an angle for each 
different reading so as to He tangentialfy to the tube of 
flow passing through any particular point. This position 
can be found by trial, and corresponds to a maximum 
deflection of the electrometer for any 1[iven point in the 
electrol 3 rte. The choice of the neutral plane^for observa¬ 
tion is amply justified by the general consistence of the 
numerous results obtained. Practically all the tests 
made in this plane .show remarkable agreement be¬ 
tween calculated and observed yalues of potential 
gradient. A few typical tests are given below. 

(E) Experimental res«/fe.~In the following tests 
measurements of potential gradient have been taken 
at various points 1 cm apart along the -neutral plane. 
The range of readings extended from the central line 
of the electrodes to the boundary of the glass container. 
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Test 2 ,'—Is similax to Test 1 with the exception that 
the current was kept constant at 4 amperes. The 
corresponding curves are shown in Fig. 9. 

Test 3.—In this test, readings of potential gradient 
were taken at a distance 1* 6 cm from the electrode so 
as to eliminate local disturbances taking place in the 
proxiinity of theielectrode.^; T^ object of this test was 
to give a pictuxe.pf th^ irel^itive diistribution of potential 
^hdient near <he:,,el«^trode surfaces, and the results 


calculated and observed values of potential gradient 
in the neutral plane, except at tlie lower parts of the 
curves, i.e. near the boundary of the glass container, 
where the experimental values are slightly higher 
than those obtained by calculation. This is common 
to all the curves, and is principally due to the restrictive 
influence of the non-conducting boundary o^ the direc¬ 
tion and density of stream lines in that neighbourhood. 

It will be remembered that iit the matheinatical 
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treatiiient the problem the medium was assumed'to 
be of infinite dimensions, so as to eliminate the restrictive 
effect of the boundary on the free flow of stream lines 
in order to simplify the problem. The same condition 
would be fulfilled if the^ fixed boundaries of the conduct¬ 
ing medium were so shaped as to follow in each case 
the direction of a given stream fine. Iii such a case 
there would be no component of current normal to 
the boundary, as is evident from the definition of a 



Fig. 11. 


stream line. If the position of tlie boundary does not 
follow a stream line there would be always a restricted 
flow of current normal to its surface, and this would 
create a local disturbance. This is actually the case 
in the present experiments. 

Suppose that the field of stream lines is already 
established between two electrodes immersed in an 
electrolyte of infinite dimensions. ■ Let now a boundary 
surface approach the field, coming from a distance 
until it occupies the position AB in Fig. 11. Let abed 



Fig. 12. 


represent a stream line and assume first that its position 
remains the same as before the insertion of the boundary 
surface. The stream lines to the left of abed will 
obviously remain as before in their original respective 
positions. Those to the right of abed, impinging on 
the non-conducting boundary surface and thus being 
diverted from their natural coturse, will concentrate in 
the space enclosed between that boundary and the 
stream line, abed, giving rise to increased current density. 
The potential gradient, , say, at a point m in that narrow 
space will therefore rise to correspond and wotild assume 
a higher value than that at c. . Since, how®v®r, the fall 
iof potential must take j^lace in a progressive maimer 


from the electrodes outwards, it follows that the line 
abed must readjust itself by moving to. the left in order 
to occupy such a position that c will have a higher 
potential gradient than m. Adjacent stream lines will 
rearrange themselves in a similar manner ^d follow 
the dotted lines shown in Fig. 11, with the result that 
the potential gradient of points near the boundary 
become higher than their corresponding values if there 
were no boundary, i.e. higher than the values obtained 
mathematically. 

This explanation accounts for the rise of observed 
values of potential gradient at the lowest parts of ihe 
curves of potential gradient, i.e. in the proximity of the 
boundary. It will be noticed, however, particularly 
in the curves taken for large spacing, that the deviation 
of observed from calculated values starts soon after 
leaving the inter-electrodal space, indicating that the 
boundary is not solely responsible for the rise of observed 
readings over the calculated values. 

Let a and b be the exploring points, and Z the distance 
between them (Fig. 12). In the inter-electrodal space 
stream lines run more or less normally to the neutral 
plane, and so the line ab, having been previously 
adjusted perpendicular to the neutral plane, coincides 
more or less closely with the direction of stream lines, 
the smaller the spacing the better the normality of 
stream lines and the closer the coincidence of the line 
ab with the stream line passing through any particular 
point. 

If V be the P.D. measured across the exploring points, 
then the potential gradient dV/dl will be given approxi¬ 
mately by F/Z. Outside the spate enclosed between 
the electrodes, however, stream lines begin to assume 
curved shapes, so that ab will now bridge an arc acb, 
which ■ may be appreciably greater than Z. If s be 
the length of the intercejjted arc then the approximate 
potential gradient should be given by F/a and not by 
F/Z. Thus the observed reading of potential grjTdient 
may be higher than the true value as calculated mathe¬ 
matically, the discrepancy being greater the more curved 
are the stream lines, i.e. tiie wider the electrode spadngs. 

3. A Method of Measuring the Current Density 
AT ANY Point in the Interior of an Electro¬ 
lytic Medium. 

•The principle of the method lies in circulating current 
from an extamal source between the exploring elec¬ 
trodes while lying in a given position inside the electro¬ 
lyte, through which current is already flowing between 
the main electrodes. The direction of the exploring 
electrodes is such that the line joining them follows 
ithe path of stream lines in the giv§n position. The 
current impressed on the exploring points ip of opposite 
direction to that of the main current in the electrol 3 rte, 
and of such a magnitude as to reduce the potential 
difference of the exploring ^ points to zero. The Va¬ 
gram of connections is given ; in- Fig. 13. When this 
condition is fulfilled the impressed current exactly 
neutralizes the main current localized at that particular 
position where the expldiing'pbints afire inserted. 
is shown when a galvanometer j connected? across tire 
exploring points gives nd 'deflectidn.- The.;^^ 
current (indicated oh a jfilahed- 
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circuit of the independent source) is a measure of the 
current density at that particular point. 

The potential gradient may be read on the electro¬ 
meter before the impressed current is switched on, and 
so the relsiion between the potential gradient and the 
current flowing in any position of the exploring points 
may be determined. 

Theory of the method .—Consider first the case when the 
main current through the cell is interrupted, and that 



only a current I supplied by the external source is im¬ 
pressed on the exploring points while lying in a given 
position in the eleotrolyte. We shall now proceed to 
find the resistance between these electrodes. 

Take the transformation 


w — log 


z — c 
%*+ c 


wher'fe w and z have the same significance as before, so 
that we have 


V H- ji[j = log 


a; -P jy - c 

X + jy + c! 



In Fig. 14 let OA = OA' = c, and let P be a point 

It is clear from the figure that (vectorially) 

AP — X — 0 jy 
and A'P = x -{■ c -{■ jy 

Let a? + jy —, c = ref® 

and X 'f- jy. c ■==: r'’ef®^ 


We obtain 

ref® r 

V + j^ = log ^ = log p +j(0- d') 

T ^ 

so that F = log ; and ijj = 0 — 0' 

n 

It is obvious that the stream lines are circles passing 
through A and A', and the equipotentials are an orthp- 
gonal family of circles. The solution therefore repre¬ 
sents flow from a fictitious “ source ” placed at A to an 
equal negative source or “sink'” placed at A'" (see 
Fig. 15). 

Applying these functions to find the resistance between 
two cylindrical electrodes immersed in an electrolyte, 
we may regard one electrode as a “ source ” of current 
and the other as a “ sink.” 



Fig. 15. 



Let a be the radius of each electrode, and d the 
distance between their ‘centres, assumed to be great 
compared with a. The equipotential boundaries of 
the medium the resistance of which is required are the 
traces of the electrodes, and its stream-line boundaries 
are given by {0 — 0') ~ Q ai^d {0 — 0') = 2tt. 

The two-dimensional geometric resistance can be 
found by applying Equation (6) thus:— 


F log (r/r') 

^ ^ “ 0 - 0 ' 

where r varies from r — a to r = (cZ — a), and r' from 
r' — {d — a) to r' — a ) while [0 — 0') varies from 
— ^') = 0 to {0 — 0 ') — 27r. Hence we have 

’ ( 18 ) 


9.Tr 


log 


This equation gives the geometric resistance between 
the exploring electrodes in two dimensions, i.e. the 
resistance between their traces in a plane perpendicular 
to their' length. If I be the depth of the uninsulated 
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part of either electrode,* their resistance will be given 
[from Equation (18)] by 

JJ' == i log ^- - .... (19) 


llT 


a 


Let now a current be sent through the cell of such 
a value as to produce a current dfusity i in the position 
occupied by the exploring points, and of oppoate 
direction to the impressed current I. Since the line 
joining the exploring points follows the stream-line 
direction, i may be taken as being constant along that 
line. Hence the potential difference between the equi- 
potentials passing through the exploring points due 
to a current density i is obviously ipd, where p is the 
resistivity of the electrolyte and d. as before, the distance 
between the exploring points. Let the impressed 
current I be so adjusted that the potential difference 
between the exploring electrode is zero. Hence we 
have 

ipd = IpB' 


whence 


1 — —tI = cl 
d 


This equation gives the current density i in terms 
ofthe balancing current I, which is read on the imlliam- 
iMter, c being the constant of proportionality given by 

I 

R' \ . d-a 
^ ^ d ~~ dVn a 

In the following experiment various readings of 
piomftn tfll current were taken in the neutral plane by 
the method just described, while the main current 
through the cell was kept constant at 2 amperes; 
corresponding readings of potential gradient were also 
taken on the electrometer. The results are shown in 
Fig. 16. The effective resistance between the exploring 
points has been calculated from the ratio of correspond¬ 
ing ordinates of both the potential gradient and current 
curves. The resistance graph is shown to be a straight 
line parallel to the x axis, i.e. the resistance is constant. 

This result proves the validity of Ohm’s law for 
any elemental current in the electrolyte. Furtliermore, 
it shows that the potential gradient at any point can 
be replaced by the current. The latter result is in¬ 
structive, as it provideslan experimental proof of the 
conjugate property of stream and equipotential lines, 
so that we have 

dif/ . 
dx 

P 


dx p dy p 


•or 


hlf 


In the present test the measured dimensions were: 

d = 1 cm 
Z = 0 • 6 cm 
2 a = 0 • 2 cm 

Hence 

B' = log 9 = 0-637 X 2-197 = 1-4 
O-Stt 

Now we have from the resistgpce graph (Fig. 16) 
jj _ 70.6 ohms, hence the resistivity of the electrolyte 
can be deduced thus :— ' «• 


B 

B' 


70-5 

1-4 


= 60-3 ohms/cm® 


which is ic^pntical with the expression given on page 302. 

We can now calculate the geometric resistance 
between the exploring electrodes by applying Equa¬ 
tion (19) and substituting the actual dimensions of 
-these electrodes. Thus we have ^ 

1 , d — a 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ iTT ■ . . a^ ^ 

* The exploring electrodes used were insulated all over with parafSn tox 
• wia the exception of a length of 6 mm near their extremities •whidi ^ Iwt 
nnfamiiafgfl. ^e CTtremities themselves were also wax-insulated so that the; 
end effect was thereby diminated. 


and the conductivity is therefore given by 
k = 0-0199 mho/cm® 

Confirmation of results .—It is evident from the above 
discussion that the ordinate of the current curve shown 
in Fig. 16 when multiplied by c gives the current density 
in the neutral plane. Since the total current emanating 
from tlie front and back sides of the electrodes passes 
through the neutral plane, it follows that the line integral 
of the current density in this plane gives the current 
flowing in a horizontal slice of the electrol 3 rtic cell 
1 cm deep. This can be obtained by taking the area 
of the current curve and multipl 3 dng it by c. The total 
current in the cell can then be calculated from the dimen¬ 
sions of the electrodes and the lateral and bottom margins 
as follows:— 

numerical cfl/cwWiows.—Electrode dimensions (im¬ 
mersed surface) = 13-6 X 10 cm®, and bottom margin 
= cm. The current curve (Fig. 16) extends from 
thp central line of tlie electrodes to the walls of the glass 
vessel, so that the laterg,! margin (wliich is the same on 
either side of the electrode) is included in the current 
curve. Hence the area of this curve multiplied? by o 
gives the current sheet flowing in a shce 1 cm deep 
taken horizontally through the cell. 

The current area for the bottom margin can be esti¬ 
mated by producing the current curve (Fig. 16) to a 
point 11 •! cm from the electrode edge, which is the 
length of the bottom margin, and taking the correspond¬ 
ing area from this curve. Hence we have:— 

Area of current curve (Fig. 16) 
from the electrode centie to the 
vessel wall 

Current area for a horizontal 
slice 1 cm deep = 2 x 42-35 
Current area per cm length of 
bottom margin .. .. 

We therefore have 
Current volume in the inter- 
electrodal and lateral space 
= 84*7 X 13-6.. 

Current volume in the bottom 
marginal space = 24-0 X 10 


= 42-35 mA-cm 

=, 84-7 mA-cm 

r 

= 24-0 mA-cm 

. r 

== 1160 mA-cm® 

= 240 nt^-cm® 


1 390 mA-cm® 
= 1- 39 Arcm® 

Hence total current through 

the ceU = 1-390 =? 1-39 X 1-4 = 1-95 amperes 
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Actually the current in the cell was kept constant in centage of the total current and would probably account 

the above test at 2 amperes, so that the discrepancy is for the above discrepancy. ' 

about 2*6 per cent. It will be npticed, however, that the An important conclusion which may be drawn from 
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Fig. 16.—Distribution of potential gradient and current in the neutral plane. 
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Fig. 17.-—Chart for finding the geometric conductance of an electrolytic cell with plane parallel electrodes. 

current issuing from the corner points of the electrodes the above experimental results is that at any point in 
is not token into account in the above calculation, as the electrolirte stream lines rigidly follow the direction of 
the flow from these points is no longer two-dimensibnal. electric stress, so that an electrolyte maybe taken to 
It is conceivable that this current is only a fimall per- represent a perfect homogeneous medium with something 
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approachiiig mathematical precision: Thus a. homo¬ 
geneous dielectric such as air may be represented by 
an electrolyte in which the measurement of current 
would give to a certain scale the dielectric flux, which 
is otherwise impossible of measurement by direct 
experiment. 

The importance of this result Kes in its application 
to the practical measurement of such electric quantities 
as may be determinable by the measurement of the 
dielectric flux involved, e.g. the capacity of an irregular 
sysj:em of conductors. The method of procedure would 
be to take an electrolytic analogue of the dielectric 
circuit and measure its conductance, then to take 
another siihple system whose capacity can be calculated | 
mathematically (such as two parallel wires) and measure 
its conductance in the same electrolyte. The required 
capacity can then be found from the ratio of the two 
ccmductances and the known capacity of the two wires. 

4 . Calculation of the Geometric Conductance of 
AN Electrolytic Cell having Plane Parallel 
Electrodes. 

Consider flrst the case of two plane parallel elec¬ 
trodes such as those shown in Fig. 3. The geometric 
c6nductance in two dimensions is given by the line 
integral of the stream lines issuing from either electrode 
per unit potential difference, or by Equation (4) 

K' - i 

- V 

■ In order to evaluate.^ in this equation the simpler- 
way is to take the stream flux on the lower plate AB in 
Hg. 3, as this represents the sum of stream lines 
«cnanating from the front and back sides of the upper 
^te CD. This flux is given by Equation (16), viz. 


and hence 


~log(- 1 -t) 
7T 


. ( 20 ) 


to divide the cell into two equal sections symmetrically 
situated about the neutral plane. Each section will then 
be analogous to the case considered above. The intro¬ 
duction of such a lamina does not affect the original 
distribution of current in the cell, as it coincides with an 
equipotential surface, viz. the neutral plane. Since the 
two halves into which the cell is thus divided are in 
series with each other, the resultant conductance is 
obviously half of each and is therefore given from 
Equation (20) by '' 

. . , . ( 22 ) 

« 

Thus Equation (22) gives the geometric conductance 
of the cell in two dimensions, i.e. the geometric con¬ 
ductance of a slice of unit depth taken through the cell 
normal to the electrode planes. 

Construction of a Chart for Finding the Geometric 
Conductance of an Electrolytic Cell with 
Plane Parallel Electrodes. 

We can now construct a .chart for finding the geo¬ 
metric conducimice of an electfolyrtic cell or any portion 



. Equation (20) thus enables us to* find in the case 1 
under consideration the geometric conductance of the 
^ectrofyte between any assignM boundary values of i, 
where i vari^ from — 1 to — <». 

In order to express the dimensions on the electrolytic 
cell in terms of i we have from Equation (16) 

? = -{(-log (-l -«)} . . . (21) 

ll TT 

Etence Equation (20) gives 

so that the geometric conductance for the above case 
can now be calculated by means of Equations (20) 
amd (21) . ,; 

We ^all now proceed to deduce amilar expressions 
.foir the geometric conductance between two parallel 
plane , electrodes placed opposite to each other in an 
eteetrolj'tic ceil. 

Imagine a lamina placed in the neutral plane so as 


Cell current, In in;iUiainp& 

Fro. 18.—Measurement of the conductance of aii electrolytic 

.ceU. 

of the electrolytic circuit between two assigned limits, 
by taking various values of i in Equations (21) and (22). 
Sudi a chart, shown in Fig. 17, gives the geometric 
conductance in terms of xfh, where h is half the electrode 
spacing and x the distance measured from the electrode 
edge, and has the following significance: 

(а) For the inter-electrodal space, a? is Jto be taken 
equal to one-half the width of the electrode, and aj/A is 
taken in the chart along the positive side of the x 
axis, The corresponding ordinate of the curye gives 
the geometric conductance of half the inter-el^trodal 
space. 

(б) For the lateral space or the marginal space beneath 
the electrodes, a? is equal to the distance from the electrode 
edge to the boundary wall of the containing vessel, and 
xfh is taken in the chart bn the negative side of the 
a? axis. The cbrrespbnding ordinate of the curve gives 
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■tlie geometric conductance of that portion of the cell 
to which X refers. 

In order to illustrate the use of the chart we shall 
take the following simple example: 


To find*the geometric conductawe per unit depth,of 
an electrolytic cell having the following dimensions :— 


Electrode width = 20 cm 
Lateral margins = 6 cm each 
Spacing • =10 cm 

(a) For the inter-el%ctrodal space 


X __ ^ (Electrode width) «_ ^ 
h I (Electrode spacing) 5 


From the chart (Fig. 17) the‘ conduct¬ 
ance K' of half the inter-electrodal 
space 


0*966 


(6) For one marginal space 

X Marginal distance _ 6 
lh~~ \ (Electrode spacing) 5 


■ trode and marginal dimensions of the osU, shown in. 
' the table.* 

Confirmation of Results. 

In the table on page 316 the«geometrio conductance 
of the electrolytic cell experimented with was calculated 
for different electrodes spacings by the use of the chart 
(Fig. 17). The actual conductance of the cell was 
measured ^perimentally for the same spacings, and 
the results are shown in Fig. 18. The conductivity 
of the electrolyte was then deduced from the ratio, of the 
measured conductance to the corresponding geometric 
conductance obtained by calculation. The average 
value works out as 0*0191 mho/cm®.» 

In order to verify the results thus obtained the con¬ 
ductivity of the actual electrolyte was determined in a 
separate experiment arranged specially for the purpose. 
A description of the apparatus and the method used 
is given in Appendix 2. The value obtained for tlie 
conductivity was 0*02 mho/cm^. 


From the chart the conductance K' 
of marginal space .. .. .. = 0 * 315 

Hence the geometric conductance of 
one-half of the cell per unit deptli = 0*966 + 0*315 

. = 1-28 . 

and the geometric conductance of the; 
cell per imt depth is therefore . .| = 2 • 66 

It may b4 observed from Fig. 17 that for large values 
of xjh the ‘geonietfic cojnductance curve is practically 
a straight ike, -v^hi'cSh, when produced, cuts the x axis 
at the poim a:/A = 0*1. A formula can therefore be 
deduced wmch gives the geometric conduc1an«^e for 
values of xjh beyoiid the range shown in the chart. 
Let a be the angle which thet straight line part of the 
curve produced ipakes with the x axis. Then we have 


Conclusion. . 

Inspection of the previous table shows that the values 
of conductance calculated by the use of the chart 
(Fig. 17) are in fair agreement with those obtained 
experimentally. . , 

The proportionality of geometric conductande to 
conductance* is obvious from the table. The average 
conductivity obtained by calculation works out at 
0*01ffl, against 0*02 obtained by direct experiment (see 
Appendix 2), with a difference of 4 per cent, which may 
be permissible in a calculatipn of this description. 
This result also compares favourably with the value of 
the conductivity obtained in Section 4; where its calcula¬ 
tion by a different method gives 0*0199 mho/cm®. 


K' = [_{x/hy —0*1] tan a 

j 

where tan a:= 0*6 (approximately).* 

i 1 - 

Therefore K' = h[{xlh) — 0*1] 

; , , . 2 . ‘ 

This- fonhula gives -ijhe geome-tric conductance of 
half -the ini^r-electrodal-space, so that for tlie whole of 
•that space we get 

K' ={(^lh) - 0*1 . 

The same chart can be used for cases where the 
electrodes are .of unequal dimensions, e.g. the case 
shown in Fig 3, discussed at the beginning of this 
section. H^re h is to be taken as tlie total electrode 
spadng, and x will have -the same significance as explained 
above. The geoinetrip conductance, however, will be 
twice that given by the chart for any particular value 
p{ x/h. \ ' 

The total geometric conductance of the cell (in three 
dimensions) can now be easily calculated from the elec- 


SoME Practical Remarks. 

Some interesting deductions may be made from the 
previous discussion, which may be of use to the designer 
of ordinary metal-refining takes and liquid rheostats. 

It will be observed from Fig. 17 that the value of the 
margin in contributing to the conductance of tlie cell 
per unit of its length decreases as we recede from the 
electrode edge. The most useful part of the margin 
in this respect appears to extend from the electrode 
edge to a point x/h = 2. Any increase of margin 
beyond this point adds comparatively little to the 
conductance of the cell. The rate of increase of con¬ 
ductance approaches .zero as a limit. 

It may be added that for a given size of electrode the 
relative contribution of the margin to the conductance 
increases with electrode spacing, and coriVersely. An 
economical, limit can be determined by consideratioii 
of tlie relative size of tank and electrodes to give a 
specified conductance. 

A practical illustration of tiie use of the above results 
is afforded where graphite or some similar expensive 


* Tht ultimate value of tan a 1$ at a distance sufficiently r^ote ftom the 
edge so tixat tbe field. b^ni» uniform. For if x be the width of a portion of 
the inter-electrodal space lying in such a uniform field, and fih its length (electrode 
spacing), the geometric conductance^ i.e. the conductance for unit conductivity, 
is ixih. 


• Electrodhemists use the term “ cell constant ” to denote what we have 
called the " geometric conductance ’’ of the cell._ It is determined ;^expenment- 
ally for ariy particular cell of given configuration by using an electrolyte of 
known conductivity and measuring, the conductance Of the ceU by the wml- 
kno-vvn Kohlraucdi or similar method whence the cell constant is deduced. 
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substance 4s employed as one of the electrodes. The • 
question arises in this case as to how far a dim i nu tion 
of the electrode area can be compensated for by the 
lateral conductance of the electrolyte. 

The results are probably equally important to the 
electrical engineer in the design of equalizing bars and 
heavy busbars of short length. They show the impor¬ 
tance of •ma.Tdrg contact over the whole end of a heavy 
bar in order to utilize fully the metal of the bar. 

In conclusion the author wishes to express his cordial 
thfl.nks to Professor W. Cramp, D.Sc., for his helpful 
advice during the course of the present investigation 
as well as for reading the paper in manuscript. The 
whole of the worh* has been carried out at the University 
of Birmingham. 


(3) The concentration of the electrol 3 rte was kept 
constant throughout the various tests, and a constant 
level was maintained in the cell. The solution contained 
100 grammes of copper-sulphate crystal per litre. 

(4) Itwasnotedthatwhenthecurrentwasfirgtswitched 
on, ^e first set of readings were sometimes erratic and 
inconsistent with subsequent tests. It appears as 
though this was due to want of uniformity in the ioniza¬ 
tion of the electrolyte at the start. It was therefore 
arranged to allow about 16 minutes before taking any 
readings. It is significant that such an allowance was 
not necessary after a reversal of'current, but only at 
the beginning of each working day. 

(6) As a rule, when the current was kept constant in 
any particular test the P.D. across the electrodes also 


CcUculation of the Geometnc Conductance of the Cell experimented with for Various Electrode Spacings. 


Dimensional data: 

Electrode height (immersed) 
Electrode width .. 

Lateral margin 
Bottom margin 

Electrode spacings: 12, 10, 8 and 6 cm. 


= 13*6 cm 
= 10*0 cm 
= 9*0 cm 
= 11*1 cm 


Section 



2ft-12 

2ft = 10 

2ft = 8 

2ft =6 

(A) Inter-electrodal {x — 5) 
x/h' 

• • • • 


0-833 

1 

1-26 

1-66 

K/ for half the inter-electrodal space from Fig. 17.. 

:= 

0-376 

0-46 

0-683 

0-793 

2 K' 

« • • * 

SS2 . 

0-76 

0-92 

1-166 

16-86 

Total (13-6 X 2E:0 .. 

• • « • 

= 

10-2 

. 12-51 

16-85 

21-6 

(J5) Lateral margins {x = 9) 

XjJh •• •• •« •• •• 

« • • • 


’ 1-6 

1-8 

2-25 

3 

K' .(eadi margin) 

« • • « 


0-36 

0-4^ 

0-46 

0-606 

2JC' (two margins) .. ... 

• • • • 

s 

0-72 

0-8 

0-9 

1-01 

Total (13-6 X aK') 

• • • • 

= 

9-8 

10-88 

12-22 

13-7« 

(C) Bottom margin (a; = 11*1) . 

Xltl • m •• * * • •• 

« « « • 


1-86 

2-22 

2-78 

3-7 

# ■t’ 

K* . 

* * • * 

ss 

0-406 

0-445 

0-49 

0-646 

Total (10 X XO .. .. .. 

• * « • 

= . 

4-06 

4-46 

4-9 

6-45 

{A->rB + <y) = 'ffK' . 

« * « • 

s= 

24-06 

27-84 

32-97 

40-77 

K = 0-02i5:' . 

• • • • 


0-481 

,0-6668 

0-669 

0-816 

K“ (measured) .. . 

» • » • • 

= 

0-485 

0-636 

0-61 

0-764 

h = .. . 

• • * • 


0-02 

• 

0-0193 

0-0186 

0-0188 


APPENDIX 1. 

Some Remarks on the Method of Procedure in the 
* Experimental Work. 

(1) In order to equalize the deposit on both electrodes 
ZLS much as possible, the current was reversed in the 
cell roughly every 30 minutes, which was about the 
duration of each test. 

(2) The temperature of the electrol 3 d:e was observed 
at the beginning and end of each test. Owing to the 
large volume of liquid used, the actual rise of temperature 
was not more than 3 degrees C. 


rem^ed constant, but in some tests, especially with 
higher values of current, slight variations of PID. or 
current were apt to take place in such a. manner that 
their ratio was no longer constant, indicating a variation 
in the conductancje of the cell. Since the temperature- 
rise was small and the concentration was kept constant, 
it was cpnsidered unlikely that such fluctuations would 
arise from changes of the resistivity of the electrol 3 rte, 
but rather from variations of conta,ct resistance at the 
electrode surface, caused chiefly by the formation of 
gas bubbles. It was therefore decided to keep the 
current ‘rigorously constant, in order to maintain a 
constant potential difference at Ihe boundaries of the 
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electrolyte, which is essential for the purpose of com¬ 
paring observations with mathematical results, and 
to note the variations of P.D. as they occurred. 

(6) If tests taken at different times be compared, a 
slight difference may be observed in the results. This is 
due to alte?ation of tlie surface condition of the electrode 
by electro-deposition, which has the effect of altering, 
sometimes appreciabty, the conductance of the cell. 


APPENDIX 2. 

Determination of the Conductivity of the 
Electrolyte. 

The apparatus employed is somewhat similar to one 
used by S. W. J. Smitli * and H. Moss for the same pur¬ 
pose. It consists of two bottles connected near their 
bottoms by a horizontal tube (see Fig. 19). The bottles 
and connecting tube contain the electrolyte whose 
conductivity is to be measured. Current is sent through 
the electrol 3 d;e by means of electrodes placed in the 
bottles. Two auxiliary electrodes are inserted in the 
tube near its ends and connected to an electrometer 
by means of leads which pass through two mouths 

* Proceedings of. the Physical Society of LondoHt 1913, vol. 2S, p. 138. 


having rubber stoppers in the tube. The fall &£ potential 
across the electrolyte in the tube is measured on the 
electrometer and the reading compared with that 
across a known resistance; in this way the required 
resistance is found. • 



Fig. 19.—Apparatus for measuring the conductivity of an 

electrolyte. 

The internal cross-sectional area of the tube is deter¬ 
mined from the mass of distilled water which would 
fill a measured length of the tube. 

Various readings were taken for different currents, 
giving consistent values of the resistance of the electoft- 
lyte. The conductivity works out af 0 • 0202 mho/cm®. 


RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

By Stanley Parker Smith, D.Sc., Member. 

(Abstract of a Lecture delivered before The Institution 3rd! before the Western Centre 1th January, before the 
North Midland Centre 22«^ January, before the South Midland Centre \Uh January, and before the Scottish 


Centre \^th February, 1924.) 

As I wish,to treat the subject of railway electrifica¬ 
tion as objectively as possible, I propose to deal with 
the various countries in alphabetical order. It will be 
noticed from the title that I propose to consider only 
what has been done in foreign countries ; in fact there 
is nothing to say about the electrification of long¬ 
distance railways, in Great Britain. 

« Austria. 

I wish to give some idea of the work that has been 
going on largely since the war. Before the war Austria 
had already had experience with electric railways, and 
just prior to hostilities the line known as the Mittenwald 
railway, which inns from Innsbruck to the German 
frontier, then into Bavaria, back again into Austria 
and so on to Reutte, was built as an electric railway 
and equipped on the single-phase system. The fre¬ 
quency was raised from l6 to 16| cycles, in accordance 
VOL. 62- 


witii the common practice of Germanic countries. This 
is a privately-owned railway. The power is obtained 
from the station at Rutzbach, which is now also supply¬ 
ing the power for the Arlberg Railway. Another rail¬ 
way which was running before the war was the pilgrim 
and tourist line from St. Pblten to Maria ZeU. Origin¬ 
ally this was a steam line. It was converted to electric 
working in order to increase the traffic facihties, and it 
has been a success ever since it was opened.. There are 
several water-power stations, and at St. Pdlten there is a 
Diesel engine station run from Galician crude oil. An¬ 
other railway which was opened just before the war—-also 
a private line—runs from Vienna to Pressburg in Hun¬ 
gary; This line is a direct-current line at the termini, 
while single-phase locomotives haul the trains in the 
open country. 

The position , of Austria after the war was. a very 
serious one, and it was therefore important to utilize 

22 
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her watei? power in order to reduce coal imports. The 
country is very mountainous, and water power is 
fairly plentiful. The worst problem the Austrians had 
to face was the Arlberg line which connects the route 
from Lake Constance 'to the capital through Innsbruck 
—^the main east and west route through Austria. The 
Arlberg Tunnel gave considerable difficulties in the old 
dual monarchy, but for various reasons, particularly 
strategic, nothing was done in the way of general electri¬ 
fication. This line was commenced first. The hydro¬ 
electric station at SpuUersee is fed from a large storage 
lake, which can be drawn on during peak loads, frosty 
weather and droughts, and serves also as a general 
reserve. This, station will work in parallel with the 
Rutzbach station. 

In July 1920 the National Convention decided on a 
general electrification scheme and made a five years* 
programme for the conversion of the Arlberg, West, 
Tauern and Salzkammergut lines. In July of last 
year (1923), the Innsbruck end of the Arlberg line was 
opened for electric working. It is interesting to mention 
that the 66 000-volt supply cables, instead of being 
taken through the tunnels, are led over the Arlberg 
and Korntauem passes. These passes are often inac- 
(^ssible in winter so that the construction has to be 
very rigid. 

The system which the Austrians chose was the single¬ 
phase system with 16 000 volts at the contact wire, and 
a frequency of 16| cycles. They had had previous 
experience with that system, and were accustomed to 
the manufacture of the machinery. They also found 
that for various reasons it would be the most economical 
one. The power is to be supplied mainly by railway 
generating stations, though in the south power may be 
bought from private companies. Generally speaffing, 
however, the Federal railways are equipping their 
own stations, 

France. 

The scheme commenced by the French since the war 
is probably of much greater extent than that of any 
other country. ■ Their experience of coal shortage and 
the need for using the natural resources have probably 
had considerable influence in urging their decision to 
make rapid progress withdrailway electrification. Before 
the war a certain amount of work on the single-phase 
system had been done by the Midi group, chiefly on 
lines running into the Pyrenees. This was successful, 
but in accordance with fhe decision which was ratified 
by the French Government, that work has now been con¬ 
verted into, the national system, which is direct current 
at 1 500 volts. This system is to be used for the Midi, 
the Orleans, and the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean 
Railways. * The power for tflege railways is to be ob¬ 
tained from a natibhal three-phase, 50-cycle, 160 000- 
volt network. Water power wiU be utilized wherever 
possible. There is a great deal of power available in 
the P 3 n:enees, in the Massif Central (Central Plateau) 
and in the Alps. In addition to this immense water 
power resource, there are large steam statiohs at Paris, 
Gennevilliers (which has been recently opened) and other 
Sta,idons in ‘ the’ course of construction. Where the 
distances are shorter, transniission voltages lower than 


160 kV will be used. The pressure will be transformed 
down and converted either by means of 1 600-volt, 
60-cycle rotary converters, by mercury rectifiers, or by 
the older method of using two 7 60-volt rotary converters 
in series. As these- matters have been recently de¬ 
scribed before the Institution,* it is not n&cessaxy for 
me to dwell very long on France. It may be well to 
say that the scheme is simply enormous in extent. 
Each of these railways is contemplating something like 
2 000 to 3 000 km of route electrification, so that the 
20 years* programme which they have arranged is 
perhaps something that no othe® country has hitherto 
attempted. , 

As regards the work already done, the Pans—Orleans 
route is now electrified for a considerable distance. 
The Midi is probably further ahead than any. On the 
P.L.M. very httle has been done as yet. The Culoz- 
Modane line has been chosen as the experimental section, 
^■nd it is hoped next to get on with work round Nice, 
and on the C6te d'Azur. 

With regard to the locomotives, the goods engines 
are pretty well standardized, mainly on the American 
model, while for the express locomotives the, French 
are building a large number of t 3 rpes for experimental 
purposes. 

With regard to the mode of collection, it is not the 
object of this lecture to open up or continue any of 
the academic discussions which we have from time to 
time; but one question of perennial interest, in common 
with the choice of system and whether power should be 
generated by the railway companies or obtained from 
supply authorities, is whether the current should be 
collected from a third rail or from an overhead wire. 
With a d.c. pressure of 1 600 volts it is exceedingly 
Hiffi nnlt to decide which is the better method. The 
French therefore decided that aU the rolling stock should 
be made available for collecting the current either from 
an overhead wire or from a third rail. The re;§ult is 
that many of the lines are using both methods; but 
some of the lines appear as much prejudiced in favour 
of the overhead system as other lines are prejudiced 
in favour of the third-rail system. I mention this to 
show that just on the border-line of 1 600 volts d.c. it is 
almost impossible to know what to do ; one can get 
as many chvisions of opinion on that as on any other 
sharply divided subject. » 

Germany. 

Before the war Germany had already started in Prussia, 
in Bavaria and in Baden to experiment on electric 
traction, using the singlerphaae system. In 1920 the 
German railwa 3 rs, which were previously State railways, 
were federalized. The Reich immediately set on foot 
an inquiry into what system should be adbpted for the 
electrification of the railways, because the condition 
of the coal supply was not much easier in Germany, than 
it was in her neighbouring countries. The result of the 
inquiry was to confijrq the use of the single-phase system. 
That system had been adopted already and they found 
it would be best to continue with it, except for the 
Berlin railways. It was originally intended to make 
Berlin part of the general Schenie in order to utilize 

^ /.E.E., 1924rvol. 82, p. 213. 
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existing rolling stock, but that scheme was found to be 
unsuitable owing to the enormous post-war increase of 
traffic, which made it necessary to use motor coaches. 
In view of this it was found more desirable to use direct 
than alteijiating current, as the s'ervice could be made 
denser and more in accordance with suburban needs. 
Further, the equipment for motor coaches was cheaper 
with direct than with alternating current. It was 
therefore decided to equip the urban, suburban and ring 
lines of Berlin with«600 volts (d.c.), third rail. The rest 
of the system is to be single-phase throughout. It is 
not easy to state to* what extent Germany’s decision 
to use the single-phase system led France to use a 
different system, but it would be reasonable to assume 
that the two countries would not adopt the same 
system. 

As so much has been said in connection with interfer¬ 
ence with communication circuits, it is rather interesting 
to note that in France it was given as one of the decisive 
factors that direct current causes less disturbance to 
communication"'circuits than does alternating current. 
In Germany disturbances had, of course, been caused 
by altemaling current, but here the argument was that 
in any case it is unsound practice to have a high-tension 
overhead wire near a communication circuit. In other 
words, the Germans consider that the right procedure is 
to remove the communication circuits from the track. 
When once the telephone wires are removed it does 
not matter, of course, which system is used, from this 
point of view. Thus one country gets over the inter¬ 
ference trouble by using direct current, and the other 
by removing the communication circuits from the track. 
In trying to‘determine which system is really the better 
finandaUy (both systems are technically sound), a,great 
deal depends on such subsidiary questions as how 
much it will cost to remove the communication circuits 
when alternating current is used, and how much the 
prevention of electrolytic troubles with direct current 
will cost. 

Coming to the Prussian lines, the Silesian moun¬ 
tain railways are worked from the steam station 
at Mittelsteine, and have been extended considerably 
since the war. In Saxony there is the experimental 
track Leipsic-Halle, etc., in an important industrial 
district. Power is Supplied from Muldenstein— z, 
station worked with lignite fuel too poor for steam 
locomotives. 

The Wiesental line in Baden has been working for 
some years. It is really a small valley line efectrifled for 
experimental purposes, and is fed from a hydro-electric 
station at Augst Wyhlen on the Rhine. 

In Bavaria an •enormous lOO-kVrihg main encircling 
the country from Munich to Nuremberg is being 
erected. Pow^ will be mainly obtained, from a large 
hydro-electric station at Walchensee and from stations 
on the Middle Isar River. These stations will all 
be linked • up. When this scheme was under con¬ 
sideration, the railways obtained rights to put down 
their own pipe lin^ and their own generators in the 
stations then bemg built for the/ Bavarian ring main. 
These stations are therefore divided into two distinct 
portions, a ttactipn part (single-phase) and the general 
network, part (three-phase), ; It was more economical 


to obtain traction power in that way that? to build 
separate stations: otherwise the systems are inde¬ 
pendent, The traction energy is generated in the form 
of single-phase current at 16| cycles, so that for the 
track it only needs to be transfdhned down in the sub¬ 
stations to 16 000 volts. 

About 10 or 16 ye2rs ago gears were very little used 
in locomotives; in fact they were then in but a semi- 
developed state. Germany tried almost every conceiv¬ 
able arrangement with side rods and cranks. The 
methods that were used in America did not seem to 
be very popular in Europe. Now there is, as we have 
seen, much greater freedom. In France gearless loco¬ 
motives are used with the armatures^n the axle, and 
the geared quill drives are also becoming very popular. 
Later, gears with side-rod systems began to be used in 
Germany, while the Austrian t 3 ^es are very similar. 
Germany has now more or less standardized her drives, 
and only one of the six standard locomotives is without 
gears. Tins gearless locomotive has proved very satis¬ 
factory, and is being kept for express work; but for 
all the other cases it is cheaper to have a geared loco¬ 
motive. We have to remember, however, that gearing 
was not altogether feasible some years ago. Attention 
may be drawn to the individual-axle drive, due -*o 
Buchli, which was developed in Switzerland, where it 
appears to have been a success. It is now being tried 
both in Germany and in France, sometimes with alter¬ 
nating and sometimes with direct current. This drive 
has proved very attractive: it overcomes in a very 
practical manner the difficulty of transmitting the 
power from a spring-borne motor to a non-spring-borne 
wheel. 

Hoixand. 

It was originally intended here to use single phase-— 
indeed a short single-phase line has been working for 
some years from Scheveningen to Rotterdam; but on 
further conaderation the Dutch decided that as they 
wanted to utilize the existing power stations and as the 
distances were relatively short (Holland being a small 
country) it would be better for their purpose to use 
1 600 volts d.c. One of the decisive reasons was that 
in Holland the railwajrs are extensively used for tele¬ 
graph and telephone circuits,‘and it would be a matter 
of some difficulty to remove them. They have decided, 
therefore, when they proceed, to use the d.c. system. 
The first line that they hope to electrify when necessary 
is from Rotterdam to Amsterdam, 

Hungary. 

This country has practically no water power and very 
little coal resources. It has no locomoti-^e coal, and 
yet it must do something to make itself independent 
of imports. The scheme that is being put forward is 
to have a national three-phase, 60-cycle network, 
obtaining the power from fuel stations fired with brown 
coal (lignite) or peat. The power for the railways would 
then be obtained by taking separate phases along 
tiie various routes sO as to equalize the load as reasonably 
as possible. The standard a.c. commutator motor for 
traction work at the present time is that known as 
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the *' neutfalized-series ” motor, but for successful work¬ 
ing a low frequency is necessary and it would not be 
suitable for use on such a 50-cycle system. I think 
that one reason why some countries in Europe have 
been so successful witfl alternating current is because 
a lower frequency has been adopted. For instance, 16| 
instead of 26 cycles is used on the Continent. Hun¬ 
gary, however, wishes to use 60 cycles, and for that 
purpose the a.c. commutator motor is not a success as 
a traction machine. It is hoped, therefore, to over¬ 
come the difficulty by using what is known in America 
as the split-phase ” system. On the locomotive a 
phase converter is to be used to supply the three-phase 
induction motoss used for driving the locomotive. 
.The system is in successful use in America. 

Italy. 

This country is really the cradle of railway electrifi¬ 
cation in Europe: the Valtellina railway was about 
the first example of European main-line electrification. 
At that time the three-phase system was practically 
the only system available. The d.c. arrangement then 
was in its infancy for main-hne work, and the single¬ 
phase system had not yet proved a success. The three- 
phase system entails a double overhead conductor, 
but when this is said its worst disadvantage has been 
mentioned. A frequency of 16 cycles was adopted for 
two reasons. The inductive drop was small, but perhaps 
the more important matter was that the speed of the 
motors was more suitable. Gears were not used on 
loconiotives at that time; they were a later develop¬ 
ment, so that in the early years of this century when 
Italy began to electrify her railways there was good 
reason for adopting a low frequency of 15 cycles in order 
to get a suitable speed for her gear]^ess locomotives. 
This conversion proved a success, and in 1909 and sub¬ 
sequently the railways known as the Giovi lines were 
electrified. These have the heaviest train-movement 
in Italy. There is an enormous traffic from Milan 
to the port, and in crossing the Apennines there are 
many tunnels. The Giovi tunnel had a very bad 
reputation for foulness, and electrification has solved 
that problem completely. The line from Savona to 
Ceva, bn the way to Turin where the railway crosses 
the Apennines, was also electrified. The Mont-Cenis 
line was next tackled and for some years now the 
. tunnel has been worked with three-phase locomotives. 
There has thus been a tremendous amount of work 
done with three-phase electrification in Italy. It is 
easy, to criticize -Uns system now that we have other 
systems which are perhaps simpler and, as we may 
•think, better, but we are tr 3 dng to look at the matter 
as objectivdy as possible, and I "think he would be a 
bold man ’^hb would say •that Italy had not done well 
•with her three-phase system. It has solved practically 
all her difficiff-ties. The earlier motor^; it is -true, ran 
at only two speeds, but there are now locomotives 
that will run at three or even four speeds and which 
appear to fulfil the conditiOhs of -the service admir¬ 
ably. It is "true that, -with the double overhead 
wire, -the voltage has hi-therto been kept rather low 
(about 3 OOb volts), but nevertheless I think the 
.^eatest credit has to be given to -the Italian engineers 


for their pioneer work in developing a system which 
up to this day has not had to be replaced. 

Future work •will extend into the Peninsula. In the 
Rome district the standard frequency will be 46 cycles 
and the power will be* taken from the existing networks. 
A higher voltage ■will be used on the "track. Thus it is 
intended to "try the three-phase system at 46 cycles 
and 10 000 volts "vnth geared locomotives. 

Scandinavia.^ 

This is a Germanic country and we must not be sur¬ 
prised to find alternating current used again. The Riks- 
gransen line has been worked electrically for some years. 
It is the most northerly railway in the world and 
lies practically -within the Arctic Circle. 

This Lapland railway was built for transporting the 
rich minerals mined at Kiruna and Gellivare. There is 
a considerable heavy traffic down to the port of Lulea 
on the Gulf of Bothnia and to Narvik on the Arctic 
Ocean. The power is obtained from a hydro-elec"tric 
station at Porjus. The electrification is now being 
extended through the Norwegian part from Riksgransen 
to Narvik by what is known as the Ofoten railway, so 
that soon the whole railway will be electrified. 

^he Swedes have also been working a good deal 
at the electrification problem of the Stockholm-Gothen- 
burg line, and have decided -that the best system for 
their country is a single-phase overhead 16|-cycle, 
16 000-volt one. The power "will be obtained from 
stations which are used for general industrial work. 

In Norway a li-ttle has been done. The Drammen 
railway was electrified at the same "time os the gauge 
was altered, so that at that time there was a good deal 
of complication. Two light railways also are electrified, 
wlule the extension of the Riksgransen Railway to Narvik 
has already been mentioned. 

The original Riksgransen locomotive had no gears, 
developed about 1 700 h.p. and weighed about 138 tons, 
whilg the new geared locomotives give 2 9O0 h.p. and 
are about 10 tons lighter than the original. 

Switzerland. 

Of all countries probably S'witzerland has done 
relatively "the most "wi-th regard to her electrification 
schemes. In fact she is going ahead wi-th it so rapidly 
that recently, when "the unemplo 3 mient question became 
so acute and it was necessary to do something to keep 
her works busy, she hastened -the programme by 6 years, 
so that the work which was to have been completed 
by 1933 has no-wr to be completed by 1928. This will 
entail the electrification of about 2001^1 of route per 
annum instead of about half -that amount.^ .Years ago 
they commenced experiments in Swi"tzerland and, as 
in other countries, the privately-o"wned railways were 
well to the fore. One of the oldest electrifica-tions is 
the Burgdorf-Thun line, which waa electrified on the 
three-phase, system. Next, came "the Simplon Tunnel, 
which was equipped -vidth the three-^phaae system for 
practical reasons, -three-phase power being available 
from the "tunnel workings. They were alSo able ;to 
take a conple of locomotives which were being buut 
for "the ValteUina railwa,y. 
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During the wax, conditions were very serious, owing 
to coal shortage in Switzerland, and they therefore 
pushed forward the three-phase electrification as far 
as Sion in the Rhone Valley. The Loetschberg line 
was electrified from the outset. It was built to connect 
Berne wil^ Italy, and was equipped on the single-phase 
system. 

The group of privately-owned lines, known as the 
Rhaetian Railways, is now completely electrified on 
the single-phase syssbem, power being bought from local 
supply authorities. 

As regards the Bederal Railways, the matter has 
been subject to a good deal of consideration by a special 
Investigatory Committee, and it was ultimately decided 
to recommend the single-phase system with a high- 
voltage overhead contact wire and a low frequency. 
There was a good deal of argument for a long time, 
and when, during the war, they really had to begin 
to electrify the St. Gothaxd route they stiU did not 
decide on what they were going to do until the works 
at the Ritom power-house were so far advanced as to 
make a decision imperative; and then it was decided 
in favour of the single-phase system. Successful results 
were being obtained on the Loetschberg railway and on 
the Rhaetian group: in addition, their manufacturers 
were accustomed to the system, so that they could go 
ahead without hindrance. The whole of the St. Gothard 
line is now worked on the single-phase system, the 
supply being taken Irom the Ritom and Amsteg 
stations. 

With regard to new work, there is the Rhone Valley 
line, including the * conversion from the three-phase 
to the single-phase system, and the new station at 
Barberine. , 

An immense variety of locomotives have been t^ed 
in Switzerland. Some of thes^have been provided with 
regenerative equipment, but without very good results. 
The '^place where one needs regenerative control—on 
the suburban lines—^is just where it is so dif&cult to 
get it. On Swiss lines so little energy is returned that 
it is almost better to use rheostatic braking, considering 
its greater simplicity. 

A few remarks as to the method by which the Swiss 
intend to equalize the load, i.e. to get a regular supply 
of power, may be of interest. The station at Ritom is 
on the southern side of the St. Gothard Tunnel. There 
is a lake which collects water in summer. This is drawn 
on in winter and during peak loads. The other station 
at Amsteg is fed from the river Reuss on -fehe nothem 
side of the St. Gothard Tunnel. The water is taken five 
noiles through a pressure tunnel in the hillside, and then 
goes down a pipe line to Amsteg. In the winter there 
is not much water in the river, so that this station is 
mainly for summer traffic. Until the line is electrified 
up to Basle, these stations will not be. fully loaded, so 
f^at in the meantime the Federal authorities are instal¬ 
ling thrbe-phase generators which will work on the 
neighbouring general supply networks. Generally 
speaJring, however, the idea is to use their own stations 
for the railways, and as the railway load develops, the 
ringle-phase generators will take the place of the three- 
phase machines. The stations will then be used for 
tractiqn solely, and will belong to the Federal authorities. 


United States of America. 

In the west there is the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway which was opened for electric working 
during the war. There is no ifeed to say much about 
this line as a description illustrated by cinematograph 
films was given here last year by Mr. Welbourn (see 
vol. 61, p. 800), and I do not suppose that any line 
has been more widely advertised. It is the longest 
electrified railway in the world, and it was originally 
unique in so far as it uses direct current at 3 000 volts. 
Previously the highest d.c. voltage had been on the 
Butte-Anaconda line (2 400 volts), for taking the copper 
ore from Butte to the smelting woiics at Anaconda. 
The C. M. & St. P. Railway is a trans-continental 
route from Chicago to Puget Sound. Starting at 
Harlowton, the electrified portion crosses five ranges of 
mountains. Already the two heavy-grade sections from 
Harlowton to Avery and from Othello to the Puget 
Sound termini have been electrified, 660 miles in all. 
Ultimately nearly 900 miles will be electrified. It is 
a single track with very few trains per day, but these 
are very heavy. The locomotives are of about 3 000 
to 4 000 h.p. and weigh 200 to 300 tons. The power is 
bought from supply authorities owning hydro-electric 
stations, the peak load being definitely limited. This 
is a fine and interesting experiment with high-voltage 
direct current, and it had an enormous infiuence on 
the French in their decision to use direct current, 
though they decided to use half the voltage. 

In the west there is also the Cascade Tunnel electrifi¬ 
cation—the only three-phase case in the States—and the 
single-phase railway at Spokane. 

Coming to the eastern portion of the States, there are 
various tunnel electrifications. Where the tunnel is 
not a terminus the electric locomotive is simply hitched 
on to the steam locomotive and pulls the whole train 
through. At termini the steam, locomotive is replaced 
by an electric locomotive to haul the train through 
the tunnel. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway is a heavy mineral 
line. . In addition, there is the neighbouring Virginian 
Railway which they have now decided to electrify. 
It is practically the only electrification started in the 
States since the war, biit it is a very large scheme in¬ 
volving a contract of 16 million dollars. The Virginian 
Railway, like the Norfolk and Western Railway, is to 
be electrified on the spht-phase system. Coal trains 
up to 9 000 tons will be hauled by locomotives giving 
12 000 h.p. 

The electrified lines in the east are chiefly centred 
about New York and Philadelphia. , Some of these 
railways are very much like the suburban railways round 
London, with very dense traffic, and opeiate at 660 
volts d.c. The New York, New Haven and Hartford 
line works on the single-phase system at 11 000 volts 
and 28 cycles. Probably more single-phase development 
work has been done on this than on any other line. The 
locomotives work under the disadvantage that fhey 
have to enter New York , along the New York Central 
tracks, so that the single-phase motors have to be adapted 
to: w:ork on direct current also. . The result is a com¬ 
promise, for a single-phase motor. Cannot be made to 
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work at its^^best on direct curxeat, any more than a d.c. 
motor can be made to work at its best on alternating 
current. The Pennsylvania Railway has electrified some 
d.c. lines and also some a.c. lines. There is a scheme 
ultimately to exteiid tlfe a.c. system to New York and 
to Washington. 

Passing now to the locomotive^ the individual-axle 
drives are the best known. One gearless type employs 
the nose or tram suspension for the motors, even for 
the very largest locomotives. In another arrangement 
a motor armature is mounted on every driving axle. 
A further type employs a quill round the driving axle, 
and the motors maybe either gearless or geared. Twin 
motors have becOme very popular in the geared drive, 
the two motors being connected in series in order that 
double the voltage may be used. Side rods are, or will 
be, used on locomotives on the Pennsylvania, the Norfolk 
and Western and the Virginian lines. 

On the split-phase locomotives there is a phase con¬ 
verter which converts the single-phase current into three- 
phase current for the three-phase induction motors 
wWch drive the axles through gearing. 


Conclusion. 

I feel that we ought to know as much about railway 
electrification as possible, because it is a matter that 
may affect us very seriously in this country. 

We have seen enormous developments ip the em¬ 
ployment of hydro-electric power. I think that this 
may affect us in two ways. It may in years to 
come decrease our coal exports, which is of course 
a matter of national concern, and on the other hand 
it shows us that there is an enormous amount of 
electrical development going on throughout the world 
in connection with both hydro-&lectric and railway 
equipment. I do not think that it matters much what 
the system is, but my feeling is that, whatever the work 
may be, our firms ought to see wh£|.t they can do to 
take part in this great development. For this reason, 
they should be given facilities for obtaining experience 
on home railways—e.g. on single-phase equipment, by 
extending the electrification to Brighton; and on 
direct current by proceeding with the scheme on the 
North-Eastern Section of the London and North- 
Eastern Railway. 


Discussion before The Institution, 3 January, 1924. 


Lieut.-Golonel F. A. Cortez Leigh: The author 
mentions that in France it has been decided to electrify 
the railways on the d.c. system at 1 600 volts, and that 
the overhead system has been adopted for the greater 
pairt of the work, although the third-rail system is‘ to 
be used in certain sections. Can he tell us why the 
overhead system was not continued throughout, as I 
understand that most of the work has been done in 
conjunction with the Government ? The majority of 
recent main-line railway electrification schemes have 
been carried out in countri^ where water power is 
available, and this would point to the fact that the 
availability of ample water power has been the deter¬ 
mining factor. I should be glad if the author would 
confirm this view. What is the proportion of passenger 
traffic working to freight working in those countries, and 
what is the actual kilowatt-hour consumption for the 
two classes of traffic ? Another point on which the 
aiithor’s Views would be most interesting is as to 
the reason why the unusual frequency of 46 cycles 
has been adopted in Italy, instead of that in use in 
neighbouring countries. 

Mr, G. W. I^irtridge : I am of the opinion that the 
principal factor which will determine what particular 
system shall be used for electric traction is not so much 
what will be the interference effect or the watts per 
ton-inile, or even the efficiency, but what is the cheapest 
system which wiB transmit the energy from the pcant 
•\yhere it is generated to the draw-bar of the train. Can 
the author say what is the distance between the ax^. 
substations in Austria and in Germany ? I shcmld 
also be glad if he would say if it is possible to- design 
a motor which wiB wOrk reasonably well with both 
single-phase and direct current. I have sear small 
motors working satisfactorily and I should like to know 
wheth«: in the future it wiH not be possible to have 
laxg^ motors which vwH work on the two systems and 
j^e reascmably efficient r^ 


Mr. T. Stevens : Twelve years ago I was asked to 
go to a foreign country to lay out the electrification of 
a railway from water power. I^came to the conclusion 
that there was very much more profitable use for all 
available water power than was obtainable from the 
railway. I recommended that the railway should still 
be operated by steam and that all^the ouf^nt of water¬ 
power plant should be sold in near-by towns. I cite 
this aase because the electrification of railways is, as 
just mentioned by Mr. Partridge, a question of economics. 
If, as was shown in one case in the discussion on 
Mr. Bachellery's paper, 24 per cent per annum on the 
capital outlay for electrification can be saved ihfireby, 
it is worth while investing that capital. Where only 
6 per cent can be saved, as was also then shown in 
connection with another railway, electrification should 
not be undertaken unless there are other substantial 
reasons to warrant that expenditure of capital. 

Mr. W. E. Highfield {communicated ): Quite apart 
from the economic advantages to the railways, there is 
an important reason why main-line electrification should 
not be delayed. We are an exporting nation, and electric 
railway rhanufactures are ah important item of our 
exports. 9o far we have no great reason to complpin; 
France, Japan, South Africa, Australia and New Zealaind 
have all purchased electnc railway material in this 
country. But it is a defimte disad'v^antage to manu¬ 
facturers to have no English railways supplied with 
their material. It is an advantage to be able to exhibit 
such a S 3 retem but—and this is even more important— 
it keeps the manufacturer continually in touch until 
railway requireoients and concKtidns. This advantage 
to the industry would be lost if the railway companies 
adopted the policy of manrufacturing their own dectrical 
gear. That poKcy was adopted in the case of steam 
locomotives and ft practically MUed the manufacturing 
industry. As the author has stat^, the battle of the 
systems is finished. From the manufacturers* ptnnt of 
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view it is desirable that we should be able to compete 
in the world’s markets both for single-phase and direct- 
current material, since it seems certain that both systems 
will be used impartially all over the globe. It would 
therefore be desirable to use both systems in this country. 
The main difftculty is the strategic one, for it is unthink¬ 
able that the systems should be such that free inter¬ 
communication would be interfered with. Prior to the 
adoption of 60 cycles by the British Engineering Stand¬ 
ards Committee, nojnariufacturer would have Offered a 
60-cycle, 1 600-volt rotary converter oh one commutator. 
These rotary converters are now in successful use, but 


it was the Committee’s action that forced -the manu¬ 
facturer to meet the demand. If interchangeable 
running were insisted upon it might equally force a 
solution. If the technical difficulties cannot be over¬ 
come, the solution niay be found to lie with the traffic 
departments, whose views are not, in my opinion, made 
sufficiently public. M these were more generally made 
known they would modify many opinions on the subject 
of main-line electrification in England. 

[Dr. S, P. Smith’s reply to this discussion will be 
foqnd on page .324.] 


North Midland Centre, at Leeds, 22 January, 1924. 


Mr. P. Furness : I noticed in the lantern slides 
that the locomotives have straight-cut gears which 
I should expect to be very noisy. Has there been no 
development of the helical and double helical gears 
on the electrical work which the author has described ? 

Mr. R. M. Longman : In some of the slides shown, 
the American locomotives apparently have outside 
seats on the front, and I should like to know for what 
they are intended. I thought that a considerable 
portion of the New Haven and Hartford lines had been 
changed over to direct current as a result of the contro¬ 
versy on the subject during the first few years of opera¬ 
tion. When one bears in mind the numerous papers 
on the subject of railway electrification which have 
been discussed before this and other Institutions in 
this country, it is rather surprising that we have made 
so little advance. Can the author tell us what results 
have been obtained with the main-line electric loco¬ 
motives which were so much referred to by Sir Vincent 
Raven about a year ago, and can he also give us ajiy 
information regarding the op^gration of the mercury 
rectifiers on the French railways ? 


Mr. A. F. Carter : I should be glad if the author 
would say whether difficulty is experienced in the 
collection of current from the line in snow-bound 
countries. Some of the electric locomotives require 
several thousand horse-power, and I have noticed that 
. difficulties are occasionally experienced in this country 
when taking only about 160 h.p. from the line. Another 
interesting problem when taking electrical energy for 
traction from public supply stations is the maximum 
demand. It seems to me that for a locomotive suddenly 
to take 2 000 or 3 000 kW from a station of possibly 
only 10 000 kW or less capacity for perhaps half an 
hour, two or three times a day, would not be conducive 
to goodwill and efficiency. 

Mr. M. Wadeson : I had the idea that there was a 
^ lot of railway development under way in this country 
and that British manufacturers were doing and had 
done quite a lot of railway work ; but I rather gather 
from the author’s remarks that practically nothing is 
being done in this respect. 

[Dr. S. P. Smith’s reply to this discussion wiU be 
found on page 324.] 


Scottish Centre, at Glasgow, 12 February, 1924. 


. Mr. M. Blacklock : Economic considerations have 
to some extent caused Continental countries to electrify 
their main lines. Many of them are short of coal and 
do not possess the comparatively cheap supply which 
is available in this country. The author states that 
the adoption of electrification results in a saving of 
about half of the coal which would have been consumed 
in a steam system. To save 26 lb. of co^l per mile 
is very desirable, but is it not possible that this saving 
will be more than swallowed up by very high standing 
charges, particuls,rly in the case of lines which have 
no very great density of traffic? I gather from the 
lantern slides that the angular connecting-rod drive 
is being discarded in favour of the geared drive with . 
coupling rods. The electric locomotive of the future 
apparently bear some sort of resemblance in its 
imnning gear to the wdl-known features of the steam 
locomotive. Electrification seems to be bound up 
with the q;uestion of density of traffic. If it is con¬ 
templated to equip the whole of the country with super- 
stations and substations, and to electrify eyery luile 
of line and every siding, it is obviously a gigantic under¬ 


taking and one which cannot be undertaken lightly 
or -mthout due consideration of the question in all 
its bearings. 

Mr. G. G. Braid : Britain has been the birthplace 
of many scientific inventions, but it has often been left 
to other countries to develop these inventions on a 
commercial scale. There may perhaps be some ad¬ 
vantage in this; we learn something from the successes 
of others, but, I think, a good deal more from their 
failures. The general tendency of all heavy electrical 
engineering is to use higher and higher voltages, and 
hence it seems to me that the two best systems of 
electric traction are the direct-current S346tem "witj! 
3 000 volts on the overhead conductor—such as is 
used on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway— 
and the single-phase system with 16 000 volts on the* 
overhead line as in Germany, Austria, Switzerland 
and Sweden. The 3 000-volt d.c. S 3 ^tem has several 
advantages over the 1 600-volt system. The sub¬ 
stations can be placed much farther apart, and only 
half the current has to be collected from the overhead 
conductor; I thiiik that this country; as well as France, 
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has been nather conservative in proposing direct current 
at 1 600 volts for main-line electrification. The cost 
of electrifjnng the lines in sparsely populated districts 
•mil probably be prohibitive, whereas direct current 
at 3 000 volts or alternating current at 16 000 volts 
would be more economical. It would be an advantage 
to adopt both systems. Circumastances •will, however, 
usually determine which system should be used. The 
ultimate question to be answered in every case is: 
" Will it pay ? ” The author suggests that, for poli-tical 
and military considerations, France has adopted a 
different system from Germany. Possibly for the sj^me 
reason all the central countries of Europe have adopted 
■the same single-phase system at 16| cycles per second 
•with 16 000 volts on the overhead conductors. It 
seems to me that Germany has been more far-sighted 
than France in this matter, for whereas it is quite 
possible to adapt an equipment which runs efficiently 
with single-phase commu-tator motors over the 15 000- 
volt lines, so that it may run in the case of emergency 
over a 1 600-volt d.c. line, or, indeed, off one of the 
phases of a three-phase line, it would be impossible 
to adapt an equipment primarily designed for 1 500 
volts direct current so as to operate over a single-phase 
l^e at 10 times the voltage. 

Mr. J. D. Peattie [communicated) : Is there any 
tendency to use direct current at voltages comparable 
•with those adopted for single-phase schemes ? My 
reason for asking is that up to the outbreak of war I 
was engaged -with one of the large Continental firms 
on some high-voltage d.c. investigations. One of the 
objects was to examine the possibihties of working 
at much higher d.c. voltages for long-distance railway 
electrification. At that time we were in -the midst of 
•the difficulties encountered in the developments of single¬ 
phase -traction, particularly -with -the switching and 
control of the low-tension currents of -the order of 2 000 
amperes on the locomotive itself between transformer 
and motor. I worked for the most part with -two 
machines, and a few figures regarding -these may be 
of interest. The first gave 36 000 volts (d.c.) and, since 
then, machines working on the same principle have been 
built in America up to 100 000 volts. They have been 
used for blast-furnace dust-precipitation plants. The 
second machine was built primarily to test a commuta¬ 
tion de-vice and gave only 4 000 volts (d.c.). Its other 
characteristics were, however, quite extraordinary. 
.For instance, the measured commutating reactance 
voltage per segment was 96 volts at full load. I notice 
from -the Press that Dr, Scherbins has again raised 
the question of high-voltage d.c. -transmission, and, 
as the high-voltage d.c. system for railways appears 
to offer many possibihties, I should be glad if the autlior 
would state whether developmen-ts along these fines 
appear to be likely. 


Dr. S. Parker Smith (in reply) : In reply to Col. 
Cortez Leigh, although the French Government initia¬ 
ted the electrification schemes, details were left to the 
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technical commission, which found itself undecided on 
the question of current collection and in consequence 
advised -that all electric rolling stock should be fitted 
•vdth both methods of collection. It would be wrong to 
associate railway elee-fcrification too closely -with water¬ 
power u-tifization, though -this has undoubte'Sly been a 
prime factor where coal is scarce. In very many 
instances other factors such as economy, congestion, 
smoke troubles, etc., have been decisive. A good idea 
of the kilowatt-hour consumption (jfin be obtained from 
many of the reports presented to the recent Inter¬ 
national Railway Congress in Riome. The choice of 
46 cycles as tiie standard in South Italy arises from the 
fact that frequencies of 42 and 50 cycles are almost 
equally common in those parts, and 45 has been chosen 
as a mean value. 

In reply to Mr. Partridge, substation spacing is a 
question not only of voltage but also of geograpliical 
and topographical features of the route, grades, location 
of junctions, branches, etc. On the Arlberg route there 
are stations 40 km apart, while on the Leipsic-Halle 
route the intervals are sometimes 60 km. It is possible 
to build a.c. motors wliich will work satisfactorily on 
direct current, but not conversely. The compromise, 
however, does not give the best motor. 

In reply to Mr. Furness, both helical and double 
helical gears have been used on electric locomotives. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railway is 
equipped on the single-phase system, but the locomotives 
have to enter New York on the New York Central lines 
which are on tlie d.c. third-rail system. Possibly this 
is what Mr. Longman has in mind. Apparently the 
work commenced by Sir Vincent Raven Iras been sus¬ 
pended—^no published results are kno-wn to me. Mr. 
Longman will probably find the information which 
he needs on the operation of mercury rectifiers in 
Mr. Bachellery's paper and the discussion thereon.* 

In reply to Mr. Carter, little trouble is experienced 
■with snow on overhead contact lines. Also with the 
under- or side-contact -third-rail system the difficulty 
is not serious unless the snow is deep. To keep tlie 
maximum demand witliin pre-arranged limits, currenti 
limiting de-vdces are often used ; for example, on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 

Mr. Wadeson is correct in assuming that British firms 
are doing a fair amount of railway electrification, but 
the bulk is much below our capacity. 

In reply to Mr. Blackwell, cases may and do arise 
where elecb;ic traction is used, although it is more costly 
than steam. Independence of foreign supplies and the 
reduction of imports, however, have also their economic 
value, while many technical reasons may make electric 
haulage the more desirable. 

In reply to Mr. Peattie, work is also being done in 
this country -with high-voltage direct c-urrent, e.g. on 
the transverter system, bu-t hitherto a, high-voltage d.c. 
motor suitable for installing on locomotives has been 
wanting. In this respect, the a.c. system has the charm 
of simplicity. 

* See pages 213 ei sej . 
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ELECTRIC PASSENGER LIFTS. 

0 

, By H. Marryat, Member. 

first received 28th July, and in final form 20th November, 1923; read before The Institution nth January, 
before the North-Western Centre -S^A January, and before the South Midland Centre 20th February, 1924.) 


Summary. 

'The 

author makes a plea for British investigation and 
ijj Qj^gj. tQ produce a lift more especially suitable to 
country than is possible by following 
practice too closely. A number of problems 
investigation are referred to. The essential parts 
^ and the factors of cost are stated. The advisability 
^‘^Sniting specialist engineers with regard to new con- 
ja-tructiQjj jg suggested. A complaint is made that lift makers 
consulted too late in the development of a new 
to enable them to offer the best and most economical 
.jjolieiHe, n ig maintained that a lift service is more important 
'I;l3.a.n tte provision of stairs. 

methods employed by the author in calculating the 
<^^Pacity required in a building are outlined. A plea is 
43k,clvanced for the emplo 3 micnt of lifts of higher running 
if*jjeed. and improved acceleration, and the method adopted 
q:>y the author in an investigation of acceleration problems 
is described. . 

A comparison is made between drum and sheave driving. 
"Xlic effects of the position of the winding engine and of 
51-ope-reeving upon maintenance cost are discussed. Types 
o£ worm gearing and methods of control are described and 
■tlxe limitations of automatic control emphasized. Mcro- 
<lr'ive and deeelerator’devices for attaining automatic floor 
levelling are detailed and reference is made to a new system 
control—^the “ Auto-Pilot." ** 

Safety devices employed in connection with passenger 
lifts are described, and the record and infrequency of acci- 
•dents are discussed and commented upon. 


A lift is a machine designed to transport a load from 
•one level to another in a vertical or nearly vertical 
•direction by means of a suitably guided car or platform. 

Electricity was first used to operate a lift about 
3.885, and since 1893 has been increasingly employed for 
■tire purpose, until now, where electricity is available, 
it has practically superseded all other forms of energy 
for ne'W construction. Existing hydraulic lifts are 
ara,pidly being converted or replaced by electric lifts; 
USaccep'fc where certain special conditions prevail—^for 
instanC®* short travel and heavy load—when the direct-, 
■noting liydraulic lift offers certain advantages, the electric 
lift has proved itself to be the most economical and 
•oonveni®^^ machine yet designed for the purpose. This 
ss-tateh^®’^^ bfeing accepted in principle, it will not be 
■^^locesss-ty ^ enter into a comparison between electricity 
mid forms of energy for operating lifts. 

The ®I®ctric lift is becoming an increasingly important 
Toatuf® ^ niodem buildings. The tendency of the great 
ntid iijore^hig commercial population of cities to congre- 
^nte iu areas, and the corresponding increase in 

®it:e about a continual replacement 

•Of old®^ smaller buildings by newer and larger ones, 

ill whi^^ means of lift service it is possible to take 


the utmost advantage of the upper floors. Again, the 
tendency to work shorter hours and at higher speed 
reinforces the demand for a rapid lift service to replace 
stairs. It is, therefore, perhaps reiq^irkable that so 
little has been written or published upon the subject 
in this country, although there are a large number of 
works dealing with cranes, conveyers, etc.* 

The electric lift was first introduced in America, and 
in that country has developed in a direction and to an 
^tent to whidi we are hardly likely to go. We have, 
however, followed American practice so far as we have 
been able. In doing so, we no doubt follow the course 
of least resistance, but the time seems to have come 
when we should undertake investigation and research 
upon our own account, with a view to developing a lift 
more particularly applicable to our own requirements. 
The conditions in this country are totally different from 
those existing in America. Here we are restricted in 
our buildings to a capacity of 260 000 cubic feet, whereas 
in America there is no such restriction and buildings 
range in size up to those with 30 to 60 floors and a 
floor area of 40 acres. On the other hand we are 
delightfully free from " red tape" or restrictions of 
any sort in the design of our lift machinery; whereas in 
America, where the lift is so important a factor in the 
daily life of the citizen that it is calculated that in 
the big cities the lifts run more miles per day than 
the combined road car and underground services, it has 
been found necessary to impose restrictions and bye-laws 
which, whilst protecting the interests of the community, 
are nevertheless a deterrent to the progress of invention 
and design. 

The reason that so little has been written on this 
subject is no doubt partly because'an electric lift is a 
combination product in which the builder, the elec¬ 
trician ^d the engineer all take part under the general 
direction of the architect, and sometimes—too seldom 
—of the consulting engineer. There are a number of 
problems concerning the construction of electric lifts 
which, so far as I know, have not been investigated, 
and the solution of which would be of great interest 
and benefit to the industry. It may be that these 
problems have been dealt with by individual manufac¬ 
turers, in which case I hope that this paper ..will, be an 
incentive to •publication. 

A fundamental problem is that of definition. Owing 
to the lack of other literature, one in search of information 
must refer to makers’ catalogues and is at once con¬ 
fronted with a confution of terms, sometimes used to 
designate the same thing and sometimes employeid by 
certain makers to differentiate between different things. 

• Since this was drafted a. comprehensive work entitled “Electric, 

lift Equipment for Modem Buildings ’’ by Ronald Grierson to been published 
by Messrs. Chapman. & HaU. 
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Thus th^ terms " Vee *’ wheel drive, sheave drive, 
traction drive, friction drive, and half-wrap drive, are 
all used to designate the same thing. Lift, hoist and 
elevator are interchangeable terms, as are also service 
lift and goods lift, lit suggest that it would be useful 
for lift makers to get together and adopt a code of 
definitions. m 

An electric lift consists essentially of:— 

(1) A car or platform suitably designed to transport 

the required load. 

(2) Guides, usually of wood or steel, rigidly attached 

to the building structure. 

(3) Guide shoes attached to the car or platform so 

as to ^gage the guides. 

(4) A counterweight. 

(6) A rope or chain by which the car or platform and 
counterweight are suspended and which trans¬ 
mits motion from the driving engine. 

(6) A driving sheave or drum with which the rope 

or chain engages. 

(7) Gearing (usually worm and wheel) by which 

power is transmitted from the electric motor, 
to the driving sheave or drum. 

(8) An electric motor. 

• (9) An electromagnetic brake, usually operating 
upon a drum constructed in one with the 
coupling between the motor and worm shaft. 

(10) A controller designed to start and stop the 

motor by means of suitable provision in the 
car or on one or more landings. 

(11) Safety devices which may be simple or complex 

according to the circunistances and are intended 
to render accident impossible from the failure 
of any part of the lift or supply, or from the 
opening of a landing gate when the car is 
absent. 

The cost of electric lift- service comprises interest 
and sinking fund upon capital expenditure, rent, insur¬ 
ance, maintenance and renewals, energy and attendance. 
These factors of ultimate cost should be weighed before 
deciding upon the preliminary specification for any 
particular lift installation. It follows, then, that this 
consideration should be given before any scheme has 
gone so far as to impose limitations upon any of the 
factors. It also follows that where the architect takes 
the sole responsibility for the preliminaiy specification, 
very great care is required in comparing and examining 
tenders, as no two makers ever offer quite the saihe 
thing. An electric lift is too complicated a piece of 
machinery to admit of two makers quoting for the same 
equipment, unless to a very detailed specification such 
as cka only be prepared by a lift engineer, and such 
important factors as maintenance costs, energy con¬ 
sumption and attendance are greatly affected by the 
details of the design offered. The actual service given 
by lifts built to the same general specification and 
designed to run at the same speed under the same 
general conditions will also vary considerably, and the 
number of trips which will be completed and passengers 
carried in a day by a lift acting upon a smooth and 
rapid acceleration curve, witji accurate floor leveling, 
will be fax greater than with a lift less carefully designed. 


It is advisable, therefore, in all important new construc¬ 
tion that the architect should, in the earliest stages of 
the project and before any building plans are settled, 
call in either a consultant specializing in lift engineering, 
or a manufacturer of experience. Such a consultant, 
after considering the size and purpose of tUe building, 
its situation, the position of entrances, etc., will be 
able to calculate the probable traffic and advise on the 
number, size and best position of the lifts required. 
He will also, upon the same basis of information, be 
able to advise upon the most economical scheme and 
the most suitable method of conjxol. 

Lift makers complain that they are not consulted 
until it is too late to influence the general specification, 
and therefore it often happens that two lifts are installed 
where one would be more suitable, or, conversely, that 
one large lift is installed where two smaller ones would 
give better service. The winding engine has frequently 
to be fitted in a position where it is impossible to get 
the best results, and the conditions are sometimes such 
that the rope-reeving is bad and the total cost of 
maintenance doubled as a result. Automatic push¬ 
button control is installed in places where car-switch 
control is essential, and expensive alterations have 
to be made after erection. Again, car-switch control 
is installed in places where automatic push-button 
contrql would be better and would save the cost of 
attendance. 

A really efficient lift service serving the incoming 
and outgoing as well as the floor-to-floor traffic, is of 
far more importance than the staircase. Its location 
should be a primary consideratiop, and the staircase 
considered principally in relation to its effectiveness as 
a fire escape. 

I Have said that, given the necessary’ particulars of 
a building, the lift engineer will be able to calculate 
the probable traffic. If must be admitted, however, 
that the lift engineer himself does not usually employ 
any scientific method in arriving at the number of 
passengers per minute which will require lift service 
on each particular floor during the busy part of the 
day. Each will draw upon his own experience and 
home-made formulae, if these could be collated, the 
general advantage would be served and many mistakes 
avoided. 

Some interesting figures derived from American prac- • 
tice are given in a paper ♦ by Mr. Hairison P. Reed, 
frbm which we learn that in New York City fronk' 
65 to 100 sq. ft. of rentable floor space is the average 
allowance per person occup 3 dng an office building. In 
other cities the allowance should be increased to 
150 sq. ft. per person, and it is estinaated that a lift 
service should be provided to empty such buildings 
above the first floor in from 40 to 60 miiwates. It is, 
however, doubtful if American figures of this description, 
apply to this country. The only English pronounce¬ 
ment that I can find is contained in a paper read recently 
by Mr, C. H. J. Day before the Association of Engineers- 
in-Charge, in which he sa 3 rs—referring to a large office 
building—^tiiat the average density of population is 
about 120 sq. ft of floor space for each pccupant, but 

♦“Electric Power Applications to Passenger and Freight Elevators,”' 
Trmsaaions of the Ameticm InslitHte of EUitrical Engineers, 1900, vol. 41, 

p.;826.: 
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when one or two large firms occupy a whole building 
the population is almost certain to be denser than this, 
amounting perhaps to as much as 80 sq. ft. of floor 
space per person. 

In the absence of definite kiformation on this 
point, Mr. ifay says that it is considered safe to assume 
about 110 sq. ft. per person as a fair average. He also 
says that in buildings where tests have been made, the 
rate of traffic flow at the busiest time of the day has 
been found to be sue]?, as to include the equivalent of 
the entire population of the building in 45 minutes, 
and that the passenger traffic can be predetermined by 
allowing for a period of rush from 16 to 20 minutes, 
during which time a number equal to one-third of the 
population of the building is dealt with. 

Figures derived from my own observation are not 
in agreement with this, but I must confess that although 
I have been investigating the subject for some consider¬ 
able time I have not yet amassed sufiicient data to 



Time 


Fig. 1. ' 

permit of my malting an authoritative pronouncement. 
The means adopted in this investigation may be of 
interest and may possibly lead to the suggestion of 
better methods in the course of discussion. ^ 

In the first place the buildings in which lifts are 
usually installed have been divided into a large number 
of classes and each class has been separately examined 
under conditions which, I believe, apply to that particular 
class. For instance, in large drapery establishments 
and multiple-store buildings I count the numbar of 
p^ons per minute proceeding from the ground floor 
to upper floors. In ofl&ce buildings of the class usually 
sub-let to a large number of different tenants I tahe lio 
notice of persons arriving at or departing from the 
baselnmt, ground floor or first floor, but make the 
count upon the second floor, of all ; persons arriving ait, 
passing, or deputing from that floor. In office buildings 
in which several or all the floors are occupied by the 


same tenant—an insurance office, for instance-r-I count 
the number of persons arriving at and departing from 
each floor, so as to check the inter-floor traffic; and 
in buildings where there is a restaurant on one of the 
floors a separate census is taken the number of per¬ 
sons arriving at and departing from the restaurant, in 
order to checlc the special traffic so created. In taking 
this census of traffic in existing occupied buildings, I 
have at the outset been faced with the fact that exist¬ 
ing lift accommodation is, in almost every instance, 
insufficient. It has been necessary, therefore, to count 
not only persons using the lifts but also those using 
the staircases. 

Forthe present I will confine myself to,^ few examples 
to indicate the nature of the results obtained. In 
each case the figures have been reduced to per 1 000 sq. ft. 
of rental floor space served by the lifts. 

In Fig. 1, curve (1) represents the average traffic 
counted in a group of West End drapery establisliments. 
In each case the number of persons proceeding per 
hour from the ground floor to any other floor has been ' 
counted, and the curve represents the average of all 
establishments examined. Curve (2) represents a 
similar average deduced from a count taken in a large 
• group of city office buildings of the class in which ^ 
the floors are sub-let to a variety of tenants. The 



T5me, 

Fig. 2, 

curve indicates the number of persons per hour who 
arrive at or pass the second floor. In order to obtain 
a more accurate estimate of the period between 
1 o’clock and 2 o’clock mid-day, the more detailed 
curve shown in Fig. 2 was prepared. The third example 
in Fig. 1 comprises a similar group of offices situated 
in the West End of London. The different character¬ 
istics are strikingly shown. In this case there is no 
“ rush " period, so that, in order to provide»the same 
lift facilities for the same population, less lift capacity 
is required. 

To arrive with more accuracy at the lift capacity 
required for a city (London) office building of the class 
usually sub-let to a variety of tenants, we refer again 
to Fig. 1, from which it will be observed thaLt the 
largest amount of traffic occurs between noon and 
1 p.m. As the effect of the dinner-hour traffic is not 
clearly indicated, it was decided to take detailed obser- 
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vations tover the whole period from 11.30 to 
2.30 p.m., in order to arrive at the true maximum 
traffic requirements on the building. 

Eleven ofl&ce blocks comprising both large and 
■ small buildings were «elected. In every case care was 
taken to watch not only all lifts but all staircases 
simultaneously. A count was made upon the second 
floor of every person arriving at, departing from, or 
passing that floor in each direction. The result of this 
count has been carefully reduced to persons per hour 
per 1 000 sq. ft. of rental floor area above the first 
floor. The observations were recorded at the end of 
every minute, and plotted for each separate building 
in the series o4 curves sjiown, the average of which is 
given in Fig. 3. Some interesting things may be learnt 
from this figure. It will be noticed at once that the 
traffic is inclined to move in bunches, and that had 
the observations been taken over 2-minute intervals 
the curve would have been very different in form. A 
curve has been prepared to illustrate this, and shows 
clearly the errors likely to arise from taking a cotmt 


gauged by reference to Table 1, which gives figures 
for city (London) office buildings. 

Table 1. 


Lift capacity in persons per hour per 

1000 sq. ft. rental floor area above 
first floor 

«■ 

Number of minutes during the 
day when lift capacity will 
be insufficient 

7 

. . 84 

7-6 

66 

8 

- 33 

8-6 

14 

9 

6 

9-5 

1 


Assuming that we allow for a lift capacity of 9*6 
persons per hour per 1 000 sq. ft. of rental floor area 
above the first floor in the class of building specified, 
and taking the New York allowance of 66 to 100 sq. ft. 



over any period longer than 1 minute, as it is the 
maximum traffic and not the average with which the 
lift engineer has to deal. 

Referring to Fig. 3 we find that the average traffic 
per hour pa: unit of floor space taken during the period 
11.30 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. is approximately 6 *98, and 
between 12.10 p.m. and 1.10 p.m., 7*6. If, however, 
provision is made for the average traffic only, it is 
obvious that many people will either wait for several 
minutes for lift service or use the stairs in preference. 

It may be considered unnecessary to provide accommo¬ 
dation calculated upon a maximum traffic which may 
only occur during a single minute of the day, but in 
this connection it must be remembered that -^s curve 
itself is an average of 11 typical buildings and that 
the maximum of 9*6 must be compared with the maxi¬ 
mum of over 20, shown for a 1-minute period on three 
of the individual buildmgs. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to provide for the m^mum indicated in Fig. 3, 

The effect of providing a lesser lift service may be 


of rental floor space per inhabitant—^say 82-6 sq. ft. 
—^the lift capacity at which we have arrived would 
allow for the emptying of the building above the first 
floor in 1 hr. 16 min., a figure which, it will be noted, 
differs altogether from those arrived at by American 
authorities and by Mr. Day, but which is, I believd, 
when applied to buildings in the City of London, a 
more accurate one. 

In order, then, to discover the lift capacity in such 
a building, the following formula may be used:— 

9-6.4 

ML 

where A = thousands of sq. ft. rental floor area above 
the first floor; 

N = number of circular trips, including stop¬ 
pages, whi(h can be made per lift per 
, hour; and 
. D = number of ]|hts. 
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Having discovered the total lift capacity required; 
it is next necessary to decide the number of lifts to be 
employed and their speed. 

As about 30 seconds represents the limit of patience 
to be expected of the average cii^ man waiting for 
a lift, a building cannot be considered to be adequately 
served when the occupants or visitors are asked to 
wait longer. To calculate the number of lifts required 
to handle a given traffic and give a half-minute service, 
the overall speed of the lifts—allowing for all stoppages 
—must be known. The number of stoppages a lift 
may be required to fiialce in the course of a return 
journey from the ground floor and back again varies 
considerably, but in the class of building which we have 
been considering, it is found to average about one stop 
for every 42 ft. of running. Allowing 12 seconds per 
stop for loss in acceleration, deceleration, opening and 
closing of gates and for the time taken by the passengers 
in entering and leaving the car, together with a further 
allowance to cover general loss of tune, we find that 
the overall time in seconds required for the circular trip 
will be:— 

60 X 2T 22’ X 12 

W~ 

where R — running speed of lift in ft. per min., 

T = total travel of lift in feet in one direction. 

In the case of a lift with 100 ft. travel and a running 
speed of 200 ft. per min., the overall time for the 
circular journey will be 117 seconds. In such a city 
oflBLce building two lifts of given capacity might not 
provide the required service, whereas three would more 
than do so, but by slightly increasing the speed the 
two lifts would suffice. '* 

It will be observed that I make an allowance of i2 
seconds for stoppage and los^ time in an, all-round 
averagp service. This will only be found sufficient 
provided the car is not too large. If the capacity is 
more than 10 persons—^including attendant—^the time 
allowance and the total lift capacity must be increased 
accordingly. It must also be assumed that the lifts 
are suitably situated and designed with wide openings 
for the easy ingress and egress of passengers. Under 
such conditions the effect of running speed upon overall 
speed may be set out as in Table 2 for a lift of 
100 ft. travel. 


Table 2. 


Rimning speed 

Overall time per circular trip 
with 100 ft. travel 

ft. per min. 

secs. 

• 100 

177 

200 

117 

300 

97 

400 

.87 

600 

81 

600 

77 


It will be observed Ihat tib.e saying in overall running 
ticue falls off As "the ruiiiiing speed is increased^ so thwe 


must come a point at which additional capital cost 
is not justified by the saving in time. In Table 3, 
approximate figures are given in order to' indicate the 
relation of running speed to capital cost for a lift 
designed for a load of 10 person#. 


I'ABLE 3. 


Running speed 

Extra cost (approx.) of 
machinery and safety 
devices (July 1923) 

ft. per min. 

£ 

60 

— 

100 


200 

75 

400 

150 

600 

190 

600 

220 


The figures do not represent a large percentage upon 
the cost of a lift of the travel and capacity we have 
been considering, and, when taken in conjunction with 
a consideration of the saving of rent and attendance,^ 
will generally work out in favour of the higher-speed 
lift. 

It has been maintained that lifts of a speed of over 
260 ft. per min. cannot be justified in this country 
because of the lesser height of our buildings as compared 
with those in America, and that the period of acceleration 
and deceleration occupies practically the whole time 
of the short average journey, so that there is no oppor¬ 
tunity for the lift to run at its full designed speed. 
The objection is a sound one and is supported by the 
practice of making the acceleration and deceleration 
periods long, in the belief that it is necessary to do so 
if the internal economy of passengers is not to be upset. 
Nevertheless, as ground space is of so great a value 
in large cities the importance of , designing a lift 
which will accelerate and decelerate qui(^y, and so 
permit advantage to be taken of higher speeds, will 
be appreciated. 

In order to investigate the effect of various forms 
of lift acceleration upon the average passenger, I have 
niade a large number of experiments. The earlier 
efforts were very crude, the apparatus consisting of 
weights suspended upon springs, on the spring-balance 
principle, and arranged to record their motion upon a 
paper chart, the passengers at the same time being 
asked to note their physical sensations. With this 
appariitus it was discovered that the critical period of 
acceleration was too brief to be dealt with scientifically 
in this way. The next step was to devise an. electrical 
method of recording what happened, and with the help 
of the Canabridge and Paul Scientific Instrument Co., 
and particularly of Mr. R. S. Whipple and Mr. Barron 
of that company, the following arrangement was 
adopted:— 

A series of coils of copper wire are wound on the 
outside of a tube 6 ft. long and about 3 in. in diameter. 
These coils, which aire spaced 2 in., apart and connected 
in series, are in circuit wi'th a small string galvanometer. 
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a, feature of which, is its short period of vibration. An 
image of the string of this galvanometer is projected by 
means of a “ Pointolite ” lamp on to a moving photo¬ 
graphic film. The tube is inserted at the bottom of the 
lift shaft in such a position that the car can pass freely 
without fouling. Carried from an arm at the top of 
the car is a cord to the end of which is attached a small 
cobalt-steel magnet, its position being such that as the 
lift travels up or down, the ma^et is made to move’ 
inside the tube, thereby inducing an electromotive 
force in the coil windings and causing a deflection of 
the galvanometer string, the movements of which are 
recorded on the photographic film. 

Accurate timing of the record is effected by a synchro- 


unpleasant sensations experienced by most passengers 
at the starting and stopping of a fast-running lift are 
due not so much to a too rapid acceleration as to a 
sharp change of acceleration, the result of imperfect 
control. The remedy is not an extension ^of the total 
period of acceleration, but a correction and smoothing 
out of the curve. Worldng upon these lines it is found 
possible to accelerate a lift to 300 ft. per min. within 
a space of 24 in., or to 600 ft. per min. in less than 
48 in., without discomfort to the passengers, and to 
decelerate in a similar period. This means that the 
time lost in acceleration and deceleration, of a lift at 
300 ft. per min. with average runs of 42 ft. need not 
exceed 6 per cent of the running time, and at 600 ft. 
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Fig, 4.-—Reproduction of two films obtained in connection with 


nous motor run from a tuning fork making 50 vibrations 
per second. This motor carries a disc, on the circumfer¬ 
ence of which are fitted five spokes, each being introduced 
in turn into the path of the beam of light. In this 
way the record is ruled with a series of lines, the space 
between any two of which represents 0*04 sec. The 
film speed employed is approximately 3 ft. per sec., 
rendering it possible to read the record to 0 • 002 sec. In 
the record illustrated, the passage of the magnet through 
each coil is indicated by a deflection of the string, and 
reference to the time scale makes it possible to determine 
the time taken for the lift to rise each successive 2 in. 
By plotting “ time ” against “ inches rise of lift ” 
information is obtained from which a true acceleration 
or deceleration curve may be produced. In Figs. 
4 {a) and 4 (6) are reproduced specimens of the Aims 
produced in this wj^. These films illustrate different 
forms of acceleration on a passenger lift running at 
360 ft. pe^ min. It should be noted that the time 
intervals indicated by the vertical lines upon the films 
are accurately controlled by the tuning fork method as 
described, but the space intervals vary, as the result of 
variations in the film speed. A corresponding correc¬ 
tion must be made in taking measurements from the 
films. This method has not, so far as I am aware, 
been used before for the purpose of obtaining such 
data. 

From a study of these films we discover that the 


per min., 10 per cent, i^e number of seconds lost being 
tln=> same in each case. It also means a saving in^energy 
consumption. 

Fig. 6 represents a series of time/distance curves 
taken upon the starting of a 15-cwt. passenger lift 
running at 360 ft, per min. in a building in Kingsway. 
The different results are obtained by varying ^e 
armature starting resistance and the rapidity of cu'Wng 
out. No. 6 of this series of curves represents a condition 
of particularly comfortable starting, and I have chosen 
this curve to illustrate in Figs. 6 (a) and 6 (6) the derived 
velocity and acceleration curves. 

In Fig. 6 {a) it will be observed that the lift attains 
a maxirndm velocity in 1*4 sec. In Fig. 6 (&) it will 
be noticed that the acceleration over, the first fifth of a 
second is not plotted. This is because it has not been 
found possible to obtain accurate fheasurements from 
this part of the film. As more information about this 
part of the acceleration curve is of great importance, 
I am now arranging apparatus to investigate in det^ 
what happens in this first fifth of a second. It will 
also be noted in Fig. 6 (6) that the acceleration proceeds 
in a series of periodic leaps. This is a fealure of the 
whole of these records. At first the explanation seemed 
simple because in most instances there are eight clearly 
marked periods, and it so happens that On the norma 
controller usually experimented with there are ^ 6igh 
batches of starting resistances in the armature circpit. 
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Further examination shows that although the starting 
contacts undoubtedly affect the shape of the curve they 
axe not responsible for it. For instance, if the number 
of starting contacts is reduced,, the number of periods 
shown on the acceleration curve is* increased. 

I am not*as yet prepared to explain the cause of this 
periodic acceleration; perhaps some light will be thrown 
upon it during the discussion. The variety of the 
forms obtained and the fact that on repeating the same 
experiment the samq, form is repeated, seems to show 
that the shape is governed by various forces acting 
sometimes together -»and sometimes in opposition, 
depending upon the conditions of starting. 

It may be noted, in reference to Fig. 6 (b), that the 




acceleration tests on a passenger lift having a running speed of 360 feet per minute. 


capacity of each lift, the number of lifts required will 
follow as a matter of course. 

Before passing on to the consideration of other lift 
problems, it is interesting to note here the experience 
of the London Electric Tube Railways, kindly given me 
by the Operation Manager, Mr, A. P. Thomas. The 
number of lifts installed in a tube station depends upon 
the volume of traffic, and is approximately:— 

For 7 000 passengers per day—2 lifts. 

For 10 000 passengers per day—3 lifts. 

For 13 000 to 30 000 passengers per day —i lilts. 

The number is to a certam extent dependent upon 
the depth of the shaft. With a 4-lift.^ equipment and 


steps in acceleration indicated are too rapid to have 
any ph 3 ^ical effect upon the passengers, for the purpose 
of considering which question an average curve should 
be drawn. In this sense the curve indicated in 
Fig. 6 (6) is a good one, provided that the unplotted 
part in the first fifth of a second does not descend 
from too great a height. 

As a matter of interest I propose to show by means of 
lantern slides a few other examples of these curves. The 
first represents the acceleration of an hydraulic goods lift, 
and the next two represent, I think, a somewhat daring 
experiment, when a large passenger lift running at 
400 ft, per min. and driven by a 21-h.p, motor was 
switched direct on to the main without any iq,termediate 
resistance. The first is taken under conditions of 
maximum load and the second with minimnni load. 

It will be observed from the figures given that the 
600-ft.-per-min. lift will carry 26 per cent more passengers 
per hour than the 300-ft.-per-min. lift will do, or to 
carry the same number of passengers may be of 20 per 
cent less capacity. There is not, so far as I know, any 
lift running at 600 ft. per min. in this country, nor 
to my knowledge is there one r unning at over 400 ft. 
per u^., but I am quite convinced that wilii the increas¬ 
ing site values in our cities there is opportunity for the 
economic use of higher speedsi > 

Havihg discovered the total capacity required in a 
certain building and decided upon the speed and 


a depth of shaft of 72 ft., a general average service of 
2 mins. 18 secs, per lift can be observed, allowing 

7J secs, for preparing lift. 

30 secs, for loading lift. 

7j secs, for starting lift. 

24 secs, for running lift, 

46 secs, for discharging lift. 

24 secs, for running lift. 

Or a total of 138 secs, for the round trip, or 26 trips 
per hour. 

The speeds of the lifts on the London Electric Railways 
are about 180 ft. per min., except at Hampstead, where 
the shaft is deeper than that at any other station, 
viz. 181ft, There the speed is 200 ft. per min. 

There is a tendency to increase the speed of tube 
railway lifts to meet tiie desire of the travelling public 
for faster travel. A lift service, however well run, 
compares unfavourably wdth an escalator service, and 
lifts have been replaced by escalators at a number of 
stations. No lifts at all are provided on the new 
stations north of Edgware-road, a convenient escalator 
system having been introduced. For all shafts of a 
depth of 60 ft. and under, the escalator provides a 
better means of transport, but for a shaft above this 
depth high-speed lifts are desirable. 

The winding engine giving motion to the rOpes may 
be fitted with a drum to which the car and counterweight 
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ropes are^positively attached, or with a V-groove sheave 
transmitting motion to the ropes by friction, as a 
pulley does to a belt. Had I been reading this paper 
20 to 25 years ago I should at this point no doubt have 
entered upon a stroi^yg advocacy of the sheave drive, 
but this is no longer necessary, as most makers have 
now adopted this arrangement, n 

Serious danger attaches to the drum method of 
driving, inasmuch as in the event of overrunning 
and the failure of safety devices the positively driven 
ropes will cause either the car or the counterweight to 
crash. With sheave driving the effect of overrunning 
and failure of the safety devices is to land the car or 


particular regard to re-roping, and to accept tenders 
for lifts without this consideration is to place a premium 
on inefficiency. 

Frequently the breaking strain of the ropes to be 
employed on a new lift is specified without regard to the 
fact, supported by lift engineers having long experience 
of maintenance, that a rope of less tensile strength, of 
the super-ductile class, will in many cases give better 
results over a number of years. If such ropes are to 
be employed, care must be takeja in the first instance 
that the lower breaking strain is compensated by 
larger, or additional, ropes, tor provide the necessary 
factor of safety. 



counterweight upon the final stops at the foot of the 
well, and with the ropes thus relieved of load the gear 
can continue to revolve until the ropes are worn through, 
which will take many hours—or days. 

The cost of maintenance of an electric passenger lift 
in business premises varies from about £20 to £100 
per annum, and is largely affected by the frequency of 
re-roping. The cost of re-roping is largely made up of 
labour and is often augmented by the necessity for 
overtime work, but, apart from the actual cost of the 
ropes and work, a further loss must be taken into 
consideration in respect of the discontinuance of lift 
service whilst the work is in progress. 

A prime consideration in the selection of a lift should 
therefore be the ultimate maintenance cost, with 


Both lift and rope makers differ in their advice as 
to the most suitable rope for use in any particular case. 
My own experience suggests the use of a super-ductile 
steel for ropes which fail on accojint of damage by 
bending, and a hard steel of high tensile strength for 
lifts on which the ropes fail from the frictional wear due 
to slip between the ropes and the driving sheave. 

A most important factor affecting the life of ropes 
is the method of reeving employed. The option to select 
the best method is often thken out of the hands of the 
lift maker by the architect, who advances his plans tod 
far before the details of the lifts are considered, and 
imposes hampering restrictions. 

In Fig. 7 are shown diagrammatically the methods of 
reeving more usually employed, in . (a), (6), (c) and (ti) 
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the winding engine being indicated at the head of the 
well, and in (e), (/), (g) and {h) at the foot. 

The ideal arrangement is indicated in (a), in which 
the driving sheave spans the distance between the 
suspension points of the car and counterweight. 
Arrangemeri^: (6) is not so satisfactory but may be 
necessitated by considerations of economy, becfiuse 
the smaller the diameter of the driving sheave the less 
expensive are the motor and gear, or because the distance 
between the car and counterweight centres is too great 
to be conveniently spanned by a single sheave, or in 
order to comply with the particular building plan. 
Arrangement {c) —sonJetimes termed the " full-wrap 
drive"—^may be employed where the out-of-balance 
load is considerable and there is danger of rope slip 
on the driving sheave. It is possible with this method 
of reeving to employ U grooves instead of the usual 
V grooves on the driving sheave, thereby greatly reducing 
the wear on the ropes. With this arrangement the 
idler sheave may be so placed [as in (6)1 as to act as a 
diverting sheave in cases where the driving sheave 
cannot- be designed to span -the distance between the 
car and counterweight. Arrangement (d) shows an 
adaptation of reeving which may be applied to (a), 
(b) or (c), introducing a 2 : 1 reduction in car speed. 
This me-thod and further extension of the same principle 
may be conveniently employed when very heavy loads 
have to be raised at low speed. It -will be noticed -that 
in this diagram is introduced for the first time an S 
or backward bend m the rope. Such bends should 
be avoided where possible as they are much more 
destructive than a series of bends in the same direction. 

Diagrams (ej, (/), (g) and (6) show similar arrange¬ 
ments but witii tile winding engine at tte foot of the 
well. In these arrangements the lengths of the ropes 
are greatly increased and S bends are introduced in 
every instance. The arrangement with diverting sheave 
showh in (/) is for some reason, which I am not prepared 
to exptein, exceptionally destructive of the ropes. 

Whatever system of reeving is employed, the larger 
the diameter of the sheaves used the longer will be 
■the life of the ropes. In these diagrams only one rope 
is indicated, but it must be understood that in passenger- 
lift practice from four to six or more ropes running 
side by side are employed. 

It will be seen that the winding engine may be placed 
at the head of the well directly over the work, at the 
foot, or on any of the intermediate floors. The advan¬ 
tages claimed for placing the gear at the foot of -the 
well are:— ' 

(1) Greater accessibility; 

(2) Greater rigidity and -therefore longer life; ' 

(3) Less likelihood of nuisance due to noise and 

vibration. 

In practice I find these advantages largely non-existent, 
whereas the ob-vipus disadvantage of employing ropes 
of at least -treble the length is yery e-vident. Not only 
is -the cost of ropes and of re-roping increased on account 
of this greater length, but the wear of the ropes is also 
increased by the larger number of bends—often S 
bends—which the ropes must make, 

It is true that under certain circumstances the wear 
^ Vol.'62.-' 


on the ropes can be reduced by so arranging th^ position 
of the winding engine that that part of the ropes which 
passes over the driving sheave does not also pass over 
the top sheaves—and vice versa; but even where this 
is done, unless diverting sheaves can be eliminated, 
the wear is greater than with the plain see-saw arrange¬ 
ment with the winding engine at the top. 

The increased cost of' maintenance due to a bad roping 
scheme may easily be sufiicient to justify a capital 
expenditure of several hundreds of pounds in the first 
place, and may be avoided altogether if proper pro¬ 
vision is made in the original plans. 

One objection which architects, and builders occasion¬ 
ally advance to the placing of the winding engine at 
the top of -the building, is the increased* weight on the 
upper structure. Examination will show that there is 
nothing in this argument except in the very unusual 
event of the winding engine weighing more than the 
combined weight of the car, load and counterweight. 
Under all other conditions the strain upon the upper 
structure is greater if the winding engine is located 
below. 

For low-speed lifts, such as are usual in this country, 
it is essen-tial to interpose some form of gearing be-iween 
the motor and the driving sheave. Many types of 
gearing have been tried, but the worm and wheel is"* 
almost universally employed because of its many 
advantages for this particular work. Worm gearing is 
conveniently built to give precisely the ratios required 
by the lift engineer, and can be readily designed with 
a suitable angle of lead to render the gear self-sustaining ; 
that is to say, so that it shall not be possible for the 
load or counterweight to set the lift in motion by dri-ving 
the motor back through the gear. This provision 
requires the efficiency of the gear to be no more than 
60 per cent, but -the value of this additional safe-ty 
factor is so great -that the loss of efficiency is willingly 
sacrificed in order to secure it. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show -two typical arrangements of 
winding engine, comprising motor, worm gear, brake 
and sheave. The fundamental difference lies in the 
arrangement of the worm gear. In Fig. 8 the worm is 
located above the wheel, whereas in Fig. 9 it is below 
the wheel. I do not know -that the comparative advan¬ 
tages of these types for this purpose have ever been 
discussed, and lift makers are divided in tiieir opinion 
and recommendation. To the casual observer I think 
it -will appear at once that -tiie over-worm , type is -the 
sounder engineering job. With this arrangement the 
low-speed main shaft—that carrying the whole of 
the weight—^is placed low down upon the bedplate in 
the most favourable position. The main part of -the 
bedplate is hollow and forms an ample receptacle for 
oil, -with easy access for cleaning out the bottom of 
■the gear-case so formed. 

The advan-tages advanced by advocates of the underr 
worm ■t 3 rpe are, first, that -the lubrication is more perfect, 
and secondly, that any wear taking place in the main 
shaft bearings allows the gears to drop closer into mesh 
instead of dra-wing the worm and wheel apart. On the 
question of lubrication it is true that with the bver- 
wo:m type gear the worm is not runnirig immersed in 
oil, but oil more than sufficient to prb-vide ample Itibrica- 

, v'.-:'. . . 23 ., 
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tion is brought up by the hollow teeth of the 
If the inspection cover of such a gear be i^adv y 
removed whilst the gear is running, it wU 
replaced to staunch the flood of oil which is thro y 

Sntrifugal force from the worm. The gear c^e^ so 

designed that this oifthrown from the worm is co^^^te 
in gutters and conveyed to the^ worm andjnain 
be^Sngs. whence it finds its 
reservoir, which is kept filled to a, height 
above the teeth of the wheel. With tins l^e S 
the main shait bearings, which are *^® o s 

in the whole machine, are subjected to a contmuo 
jlow of oil passing through them. The ^swer 
second point is that if the main 

so much as td make an appreciable d^®’'®!'®® “ , 
mesh of the gear it is time for these bear g 


the intervention oT_ge^ c?^e!^L^^vJy low speed 

as the " push-button and ihe^ . is to say the 

push-button method IS auto^ . ^ ^ 

Jax ttoP^ without the 

the lift can be ^car-switch method 

assistance of a hft attendan . ^gjidant and some 

requires the employment f ^ 

sHU to ensure ®^PP“S,at ^oo ' ^6. but the 

The “ “ S^re Sn fhstffied by fl>e 

in cost is lar muio 



Fig. 6 (a). 


s j 'T/a TTiAAt extreme cases, where no backlash 
re-bushed. To meet v,-x-„een the worm and the 

of any sort is St «rccm lifts, but. 

S the main 

th“T”am^advo..tmg ^ 


•«rr in the cost of attendance. Its capacity is, 
howeL of a car-switch Uft of the 

same size, because there is some difficulty in 
a higher speed than 160 or 200 ft. per mm. 
automatic W and because a single passenger on enter- 
“g" “ obtains complete control over tte « 
until he has completed his journey, although 
mav be many passengers waiting at intermediate floors. 

by?he introduction of a satisfactory self-closing g 
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to overcome the annoyance of the lift being thrown out 
of action by some careless passenger forgetting to close 
the gate after him, and by the incorporation of a suitable 
floor-levelling device which would permit of a higher 
running speed being employed. Lift makers are engaged 
upon these problems, so that there is a possibility of 
some advance being made in the direction of increasing 
the capacity of automatic lifts. 

Automatic control lends itself to many variations in 
detail, but the general principle is much the same in 
all cases. One push-button is fixed at each landing 
gate and this will call the car to that landing, provided 


affecting the direction of rotation of the m<5tor; also 
a solenoid the function of which is to overcome the 
force of the springs holding the brakes in position; and 
fimally a solenoid operating the motor-starting rheostat. 
The particular solenoid which c(Jmes into operation in 
connection with the change-over direction switch depends 
upon the position of ilhe car in the well at the time, so 
that if the car is at the foot of the well and the button 
for the first floor be pressed and the direction of 
rotation is found to be clockwise, then if the car is at 
the fifth floor and the same button is pressed the direc¬ 
tion of rotation will be counter-clockwise. 



Fig. 6 (6). 


it is at the moment disengaged and that all other landing 
gates are closed. ‘A series of buttons fixed upon a tablet 
in the car-^ne button corresponding to each floor 
served^^nables the car to be directed to any particular 
floor by pressing the corresponding button. On arrival 
at that floor the car will stop automatically. In a 
t 3 ^ical arrangement the push-buttons are connected to 
a series of relays representing each fl.oor, by means of 
a circuit winch is completed through contacts attached 
to each gate, so that when a button is pressed—^subject 
to all gates being closed—^the particular floor relay will 
operate. This relay closes the circuit of one or other 
•of two coils operating a change-over solenoid switch 


With car-switch control the connections are simpler, 
inasmuch as the push-button circuit and rela 3 rs are 
omitted, tiie connections from the car switch being made 
direct to the solenoid direction switch. Tfie diagram 
of connections of the control panel with which I am 
more particularly acquainted is given in Fig. lO. The 
same panel is used in connection with either the push¬ 
button or car-switch method of control. With this 
controUeir. the shunt field of the motor is alwa 3 re left 
connected across the armature when the main current 
is disconnected. This arrangement entirely eliminates 
failure due to inductive discharge on openmg the field 
circuit, and another valuable feature is that the 
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controller is of the double-pole type, the main source 
of supply being switched on and ofE at both poles 
each operation of the lift. This eliminates a most 
insidious form of fault inherent in almost every other 
form of controller, in which an earth developing on one 
or other part of the control system may under certain 
circumstances allow of unconCrolled movement of 
the car. 


As iUustrating the 

sometimes caUed upon to ^ oxford-street. 

^lon'rhTwSTiJ each 





O DivertingV 
sheave 

Ijrlvtas ahearetC^ 


A very useful form of control, and one not suffici^tiy 
ronsists of a combination of the push-button 

2d ci s^toh with a change-over 

slJu start md accelerate the lift in the minimum of 
•tLie consistent with the comfort of passengers, and 




the work done. Independent observers Were employed 
t(r check the results. During the whole month the only 
stoppage that occurredr was one of 10 minutes upon 
one of the lifts to replace a car-switch contact. 

It may be claimed, then, that electric lift controller 
designs have attained a high state of reliability. The 
most promising line for further advancement would 


decelerate and stop in like manner, at the will of the 
operator. It must be reUable for a 
extending to thousands of operations per day, and must 
be thoroughly robust and so constructed that a replac^ 
ment orliiLtment can be made readily ^1^out ^e 
possibility of upsetting, the accuracy of 
many positions also it is often desirable that the con 
■'■'er ^hould be silent in its operation. 



seem to be in the direction of deceleration contol, 
espedaUy in conjnnction with automatic lifts, thus, 
nermitting higher running speeds to be einployed. 

^ The energy consumption of an electric lift « p^cK 
pally dependent upon the number of toes 
set into motion. The current required ^ 
the moving parts is fax greater than ^ha* “®®^- 
sary to maintain the lift running, and very little,. 
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if any, of this current is returned to the line during 
deceleration. 

It follows, then, that with a car-switch lift the energy 
consumption depends very largely upon the skill of ike 
operator uj stopping the lift at floor-level. If he finds it 
necessary to " inch " at each stop, the energy consump¬ 
tion is enormously increased. This must alwa 3 rs be 
the case when a new or an unskilful operator is 
employed. The higher the running speed of the lift 
the more likely is •this loss to occur, owing to the 
increased difl&culty of gauging floor-level. 

Each lift maker hSa developed one or more devices 
to overcome this difficulty, but the fact that various 
makers recommend various solutions is in itself indicative 
that finality is not reached. Two-speed or three-speed 
control is sometimes made use of, the connections being 
brought back to the car switch, upon which two or 



three stops in each direction are provided. Messre. 
Waygood-Otis have introduced a device termed the 
" micro-drive ” which not only attains the end in view 
but also maintains the car at the exact floor-level 
irrespective of the stretching of ropes or any other 
circumstance. That is to say, the lift having stopped 
at a particular floor, a heavy load wheeled into it may 
c^use the car to sink—-say h^ an inch—therf the micro¬ 
drive machine will at once get into action and raise 
the car that half-inch. Mr. C. H. J. Day, in describing 
the micro-drive lift before the Association of Engineers- 
in-Charge, sijited that it embodies two essential parts, 
the main hoisting machine and the micro-attachment. 

The main hoisting machine, wiih the exception of 
the magnetic brake, involves no special features. The 
main brake is usually of the regul^ shoe type, except 
that the housing or frame, instead of being bolted to 
the bedplate, is fastened to tbe worm-wheel shaft of 
the ihicro-gear and revolves with it. This rnain brake 
performs a double function; first, with the micro-gear 
at rest it acts as a brake to stop the main machine, 
and secondly, when the micro-gear operates, it acts as 


a friction clutch driving the main machine, ^he micro- 
gear is in itself a small machine consisting of a motor, 
brake, and worm-gear reduction. 

With the micro-levelling machine two controllers are 
combined in one, one to contrSl the operation of the 
main motor and the^other to control the operation of 
the micro-motor. The main controller is operated in 
the usual manner, i.e. by push-button, car-switch or 
mechanical control. The micro-controller, is operated 
by a levelling switch mounted on the car frame. This 
levelling switch consists of two sets of contacts which 
control the micro-motor, one for the up and the other 
for the down direction. These contacts are operated 
by stationary cams in the lift shaft, the?e being two cams 
at each landing, one of which operates the up contacts 
and the other the down contacts. As the car approaches 
the floor at which it is intended to stop, the circuit of 
the main motor is interrupted, either automatically 
in the case of push-button control or by the car-switch 
or mechanically-operated mechanism. 

If the main machine brings the car or platiorm above 
or below the desired floor-level the levelling switch 
engages with the cams in the lift shaft, thus operating the 
micro-motor. The micro-gear will then automatically 
lower or raise the lift until it is absolutely level witl? 
the floor, when the levelling switch will interrupt the 
circuit of the micro-motor and stop the car, due to 
the lever having disengaged itself from the fixed cams 
on the wall. This position of the car will now be main¬ 
tained under all conditions of loading, as the automatic 
control of the micro-motor is independent of the door 
or gate contacts, i.e. if the position of the car relative 
to the floor should be slightly changed, perhaps by 
increasing or decreasing the load, the lever operating 
the levelling switch will once more come into contact 
with the cam, and the irdcro-gear will be started up and 
immediately return to its proper level. 

Of course it is necessary to provide some means of 
preventing the micro-gear from operating when passing 
floors at which it is not desired to stop. This is accom¬ 
plished hy means of a magnet mounted on the levelling 
switch. When the car is being operated from the main 
motor, this magnet is energized and prevents the levelling 
switch from engaging with the cams in the lift shaft. 
When the power is cut off from the main motor this 
magnet is de-energized, and if the car is in the micro¬ 
zone, i.e. near to but not level with the floor, the 
levelling switch engages with the cams. 

There are no doubt many special applications for such 
an arrangement, but for the purpose we have in mind 
at the moment it is questionable if the expense, as 
compared with that of other methods, is justified. 
There would also seem to be some danger, if^the micro¬ 
drive can move the car whilst the gates are open, of a 
passenger being caught by the toe or in some other 
way between the slowly moving car and a fixed part 
of the well—a class of accident which has frequently 
occurred with hydraulic lifts. 

A device to attain the sanie end—evolved and patented 
by Mr. Murray D. Scott—:is inexpensive and has the 
advantage that the motor and controller employed 
are normal in every way and that a certain amount of 
the energy utilized may, be returned to the line. The 
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Scott automatic decelerator may be described by 
reference to Fig. 11, (a), (b) and (c). The first shows the 
normal arrangement of a d.c. motor (compound wound) 
to the armature of which a winding drum is attached, 
and having two unequal weights suspended by cables 
therefrom. If we imagine the q^mature rotating in a 
clockwise direction and the maciiine being started up 
in the usual way, it will readily be appreciated that on 
the current being switched off the armature will be 
brought to rest rapidly, the load L' being considerably 
heavier than the load L'*'. If we now imagine the 
armature rotating in an anti-cloclcwise direction, on 
switching off the current the load L' will continue to 



If the motor be running in an anti-clockwise direction, 
the preponderance of the weight L' may cause the 
motor to generate current. Closing the diverter 
resistance circuit will put a load on the armature, and 
additional short-circuiting switches will r cause the 
machine gradually to decelerate as before until the main 
switch S is finally opened for stopping the machine. 

It is found that by correctly calculating the diverting 
qnd starting resistances the motor deceleration may 
be accurately predetermined antf will be practically 
independent of var 3 dng loads. An improvement is 
shown in (c). Fig. 11, which illustrate the motor wound 
with an auxiliary shunt field connected in parallel with 




A.Amature 

SR.Starting, resistance 

Ser.-- Series field. 

ST •“••Shunt fidd. 

S .Main switch 

AT—• Aux. shunt field 

R.Diverting resistance 

L' .-Car, heavy load 

Xj .Counterweight, light load. 


exert a rotating torque on the armature shaft, thus 
prolonging the period of deceleration. 

In Fig. 11, (6) is a similar arrangement, except that a 
resistance R is arranged in parallel with the armature, 
a switch being inserted to throw this resistance in or 
out of cirGuit. - 

Let uS now consider the case of the armature revolving 
in a clockwise direction. If before opening the main 
switch we close the diverting resistance circuit, the 
voltage across the armature terminals will be reduced, 
thus causing the motor to decelerate to any predeter¬ 
mined minimum governed by the additional short- 
circuiting switches on the resistance R. The motor 
inay be finally brought to rest by opening the main 
switch S. 


the starting resistance. This has all the starting advan¬ 
tages of a heavily compounded machine without the 
consequent disadvantage of speed variation, the auxili^ 
field being automatically cut but as the starting resist¬ 
ance is short-circuited, and being again automatically 
strengthened as the armature voltage is reduced by the 
decelerator resistance. 

A further development of this idea with special 
relation to automatic lifts permits of comparatively 
lugh running speeds being employed with the surety 
of accurate floor-levellmg under all conditions of load. 
The design, which is termed the “ AutbrPilot,” has 
only recently been protected and is in the experimental 
stage. Two knobs or large buttons in the car ^e marked 
distinctly up ahd '* down.*' On one of these bemg 
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depressed th@ lift accelerates and runs at normal speed. 
As the car passes each floor a signal light glows, and 
if the knob or push be released during the period 
of illumination the car will decelerate and stop level 
with the i^t floor. * 

Although there is no of&cial supervision of electric 
passenger-lift installations in this country, the percentage 
of accidents is extremely small and apparently rapidly 
decreasing, a fact reflecting high credit on the Arms 
responsible for their» design. 

I have endeavoured to obtain some exact information- 
as to the percentage t)f accidents, but without success. 

The insurance companies have been unable to give 
me any figures, and the Home Ofi&ce Reports deal with 
factory and workshop hoists only. I have had a search 
made of a large number of newspapers over a long period 
of years and a precis taken of all the lift accidents 
reported, but a study of these has proved useless, inas¬ 
much as it is usually impossible to discover from the 
newspaper report what t37pe of lift is referred to, what 
is the cause of the failure, or exactly how the accident 
occurred. 

One is thrown back, therefore, upon one’s own 
experience, and mine is that the majority of accidents 
have resulted from one or other of the following condi¬ 
tions :— 

(1) Absence of gate and interlock contacts on the car. 

(2) Failure of gate locks. 

(3) Insufficient enclosure. 

It is dangerous to permit a passenger lift to operate 
without a gate and int^lock upon the car. Without 
interlocking ‘contacts the attendant will insist’ upon 
starting the lift, and possibly closing the landing, gate 
after the lift has started, before closing the car gaie, 
and quite likely the car gate will never be closed at all. 
It must be remembered that a certain running clearance 
between the moving car and the face of the lift well 
is necessary, and, however smooth the face of the well 
maybe, witii this running clearance reduced to a minim um 
it is always possible for part of the clothing or the foot 
or hand of a passenger to become jammed between the 
face of the lift well and the moving car. 

The failure of gate-locking devices, in which I include 
the electrical interlock that prevents the lift from 
operating whilst a gate is open, has been responsible 
for a large percentage of accidents. If the lock is out of 
order it may be possible to open the landing gate and 
to step into the lift shaft in tiie belief that one is stepping 
into the car; or on an automatic lift it may be possible 
for the car to be moved, by someone operating from some 
other floor, whilst a passenger is stepping into or out 
of the car. The remedy is the improved design and 
construction* of the door-locking dCyice, to which I ■mil 
refer later, but a most valuable contribution to the safety 
of passenger lifts is to be found in efficient lighting. 
Too ofteh the lift is stowed away in a dark corner. There 
should always be ample na'tural or artificial light 
immediately facing -the lift entrance, and the car itself 
should be illuminated.; 

It is very difficult "to persuade j^chitects, builders or 
property owners of the necessity of cariTung the en- 
, closure above 6 ft. 6 ih^ in height in stair wi^ls and other 


open places. A lift enclosure should be wha^ its name 
implies and not, as many architects seem to think, 
a means of expressing their architectural ambition in 
iron and bronze. An enclosure which -will allow an arm 
or leg to be thrust between the b^ or below the bottom 
rail is dangervus, and there are hundreds of such en¬ 
closures in London. '’Cleaners and others -will reach 
•through on some pretext or other. The -triangular 
space above each stair tread is a particularly dangerous 
point and should always be filled in. Apart froth the 
danger to clear ers who thrust their arms and brooms 
through, articles—^bottles sometimes—dropped on the 
stairway roll through here, and I have known a heavy 
bottle to smash through the top of thifc car. Dirt and 
rubbish is swept from the stairs through these con¬ 
venient openings; this litters the top of the car and 
attaches itself to the greasy guides. 

Upon the counterweight side, at least, the enclosure 
should extend from the floor to -the ceiling, the reason 
being the large percentage of accidents which have 
occurred to cleaners, painters and others reaching over 
the enclosure for one reason or another, and, whilst 
observing the lift car, failing to notice the descending 
counterweight. 

It is also often desirable to fit a wire screen in the well* 
at the point where -the car passes the counterweight, 
for the protection of men who may be worldng on the 
top of -^e car—always an occupation of considerable 
danger. For the same reason a screen should be fixed 
in the pit so as to protect any person engaged in cleaning 
out the pit, from injury by the balance weight. 

Collapsible gates should be constructed on the “ mid¬ 
bar ” principle, so -that the space between the bars is 
insufficient to tempt any person to try to put his hand 
through for any purpose whatever. 

I have briefly referred to what I believe to be the three 
principal causes of accidents in connection with electric 
passenger lifts. I shall now endeavour to review the 
subject more closely by suggesting the various possible 
■types of accident and the preven-tive measures to be taken 
in each instance. 

The moving car or counterweight may come into collision 
with some dislodged portion of the lift enclosure or with 
some article projecting into the lift well. 

Counter provision. —^The enclosure must be sufficiently 
substantial to prevent this possibility, and there must 
be no opening or ledge upon which it is possible to rest 
any article with which the car or counterweight may 
come into con-tact. 

The car coming into'collision with the permanent stop 
at the top or bottom of the well, owing to the attendant 
omitting to operate the control circuit. 

Counter provision.—"Livcdt switches fixed in the well 
and operated by a ramp on -the car and s<? connected 
as to open the control and br^e circuit. 

The car coming into collision with the permanent stop 
at the top or bottom of the well owing to some failure of 
the electric circuit rendering the Control and the control 
limit-switches ineffective. 

Counter provision. —^Main limit-switches operated by 
a ramp on the car and so fixed and connected as to cut 
off the main electricity supply at both poles upon the 
cm: passing a certain ffistance beyond the top or bottom 
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floor. K will be noted that the brake, being normally 
in the “ on ” position and held off when the car is running 
only by means of an electric solenoid, must come into 
action when the main circuit is opened. 

The car colliding ixMth the permanent stops at the foot 
of the well due to excessive speed, the result of failure of 
the motor field circuit, ^ 

Counter provision. — K centrifugal governor gear 
operated by a cord attached to the car and so designed 
that a fixed excess of speed in the downward direction 
causes the main supply circuit to be opened and a safety 
gear attached to the car sling to come into operation. 
The function of this gear is to stop and support the car 
by means of grips pressed and wedged on the guides or 
guide backings. 

The car coming into collision with the girders at the 
head of the well, due to a similar cause. —^This cannot 
occur if the traction drive is employed and the counter¬ 
weight allowed to land before the car reaches the per¬ 
manent stops. Shock due to the counterweight landing 
at high speed may be minimized by the use of suitable 
buffers. In the case of drum-winding macliines the 
only safeguard against tins class of accident usually 
employed is the limit-switch and extra clearance for 
«over-run of the car. 

The centrifugal governor as usually employed is 
operative only in the downward direction of travel, 
but it can be designed to arrest the motion of the car 
in case of excessive speed in either direction. 

The car falling due to failure of support. —^This may 
occur in the case of:— 

(a) The car becoming jammed in the well whilst the ropes 
continue to be paid out by the engine above, and then becoming 
free and falling to the extent of the slack rope. {This is a 
class of accident confined to drum-driven, lifts.)—In the case 
of traction drive, if the car or counterweight jam, the 
result is either an extra load which causes the main fuses 
to blow, or a relief of load which causes the traction 
sheave to revolve harmlessly within the slackened rope. 
In the case of drum drive the counter provision is the 
slack-rope safety switch applied to both car and counter¬ 
weight ropes in such a way that if any one of these 
ropes slackens, the switch will operate and cut off the 
main supply current. ^ 

{&) Fracture of the supporting ropes. —^The counter 
provision is a safety gear attached to the car sling and 
operating as above described, to support the car by 
friction upon the guides in the event of the ropes breaking. 
In the best form of such safety gears the wedging action 
takes place and the car is brought to rest in the event 
of any one of the supporting ropes stretching beyond 
a certain limit. As a rope invariably stretches before 
breaking, the result is to anticipate a break taking place. 
If the well is totally enclosed and fitted with doors 
necessarily locked before the car can be set in motion, 
it is possible to use the column of air below the car as a 
cusliion to prevent the too rapid descent of the car. 
Suitable buffers may also be employed as an additional 
protection. 

(c) The ropes becoming ditengaged from the winding 
engine. —^‘This is a most serious class of accident, because 
if , the safety gear on the car is operated by the supporting 
ropes theinselves, or by a cord pa.ssihg over the same 


sheave and therefore probably disengaged like the ropes, 
the result is that the safety gear is inoperative and the 
car and counterweight fall together without any brake. 
Ropes may leave the top sheave during the momentary 
slackening due to sf jam of the car or counterweight, 
and from other causes. The counter provision is the 
employment of a centrifugal governor or other device 
to operate the safety gear by means of a cord reeved 
over pulleys entirely independent of those over which 
the supporting ropes pass. In f this connection the 
extreme danger of using an overhung traction sheave 
may be noted. There should always be a substantial 
bearing on each side of the sheave so that the ropes— 
if by apy means they are thrown off the sheave—cannot 
fall clear. 

Three t 3 rpical forms of safety gear, as usually applied 
to the cars of passenger lifts, are illustrated in the lantern 
slides. 

The safety gear is now usually fixed below and not 
above the car. Tliis is a wise precaution, as cases are 
on record in which the car has become detached from 
the gear fixed to the sling above and lias fallen un¬ 
checked into the weU. 

It is not usual to attach a safety gear to the counter¬ 
weight, except in places where the well does not descend 
to the lowest level and the counterweight might there¬ 
fore fall into an inhabited space. Nevertheless, if it 
were the invariable practice to equip the counterweight 
with safety gear a few accidents might be rendered less 
serious in their effect. 

{d) Failure of a portion of the mechanical gear allowing 
the traction sheave or drum to revolve under the influence 
of the loaded car or counterweight. —^This'may happen 
if the keys fixing the sheave or worm-wheel fail, or the 
ripx of the worm-wheel becomes detached from its centre, 
or the teeth of gears wear out or fracture. The only 
preventive, apart from sound design and construction, 
is regular inspection, but, if the lift is allowed * 1:0 get 
into a state in which such an accident can occur, the 
centrifugal safety gear—^if designed to operate in botli 
directions of travel—will check and support the car. . 

A passenger becoming crushed between the moving car 
and some portion of the lift well. —-This cannot happen if 
a gate is fixed to iJie car entrance and so interlocked by 
means of a contact on the gate with the control circuit 
that it is impossible to move the lift unless this gate is 
completely dosed. 

Car starting whilst passenger is entering or leaving .— 
The counter provision is electrical interlocking contacts 
on both landing and car gates, preferably connected on 
opposite poles of the circuit. 

Falling into the lift well. —^The counter provision is 
a mechanical lock upon each landing g^e, rendering 
it impossible to open the gate from the outside unless 
the car is at the landing in question. These locks 
are released by a ramp on the car which operates a roller 
connected with the gate lock. 

A gate lock, to be absolutely reliable for use on an 
automatic lift, has to meet a great many requirements, 
and many of those already installed are defective in 
one way or another. Locks are how available which 
dp meet all requirements and are safe. Existing locks 
of the older types slxould be exchanged for these. 
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One of the cunditums «*f the perfect: j:;ite lock is that 
it shall not allow of the sate beitig (.pened when the car 
is only passing and not stoppins- Hiis condition can 
be complied with l>y the emjdoyinent «d a movable 
s<»lenoid-opei-ated ramp on the car,’but the complicatkni 
is not usua!ly considered worth troubling .about. iH^cause 
the effect of opening a gate whilst the lar is j)assing is 
only to stop the lift, anti the result, though annoying 
to the passengers, is not dangerotis. 

'fhe other acc-ule!^.ts which may oiaur tui electric 
passenger lifts mostly concern men engagetl ui«ui 
construction or m.iiiftenance ami »lo md. ctum* within 
the n*ach t>f this paper. 

It will be observed that in order that a yiasseugei lift 
may be .safe it must be provided with a uumlier of 
mee.luiuical ami ttletdrie.al salety devices. In the tlesign 
of these the gukling principle must be that any failurt! 


of the safety rlevice itself, whether rnecitatucal or 
electrical, shall tmly re.sidt in rendering the lift iuojiera- 
tive. If this principle is faithbilly carried out the lift 
will be put rmt of use u|«»n the least derangement of 
any one 4)f the large number of .%nnor parts. The only 
steps which can be t.aUen t«t prevent this are regular 
insjH'Ctioii and adjuHment by imm trained to the 
Imsiness. 

As it is not ilesirable to allow wearing yiarts, vo{h*s. 
b«*aijug.s, g«‘ar, eti‘,, to wear to anything ajjjnoaclnng 
bnsdving j»oint, inspeclhm is lus'essary to ascertain wlteii 
removals shoulil !«■ made. 'The fremiency cif such 
inspection may vary considerably, acconling to the 
amount of service the lift is called npoit to y>erforrn, but 
I havi* found it reasonabli‘ to insist upon an inspection 
after every tHUM) journeys, with a maximum iiiterv.tl 
of three jnonlhs betwecni inspectituis. 
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Mr, W. S. CJ, Uiiker : T he author suggests that it 
is necessary in this <-ounlry for a special type of lilt to 
be developed, ;uul implies that the types til lilts used 
in America are not unite suilaljU; for this country, but 
I do not understaiul why this should In; so. There 
are many places in America where tin* lamditiitn;; must 
be exactly similar to tlntse existing here. I thi not, of 
course, mean to suggest that, that is a reason for not 
seeking inipi'uveiuenis. I am in agreement, from rather 
a different point of view, with tin; author in his remarks 
regarding the hjcatifui of lifts by architects. It is. cjuite 
usual for an oHico lift to be placed in the liatiemeni, 
generally next to the bculer, where the c«tuditioMs, both 
Tnecdianicfil and electrical, are by no me.ius of the^be.si. 
The cost of mainUntauce <d such a lift must necessatijly 
be greater than if it were placed ;it the ti*p «tf the abaft. 
The tiuestiou of lift fipeeds is almost; entirely one i»f 
coutral. The kinetic ermrgy in a lift will vary as flu* 
square of the speed, and therefore llie stopping of a 
lift at high .speeds is distim.Tly diilicult. In tins country 
the majority of lifts nimiing at ordinary speeds are 
stopped by the current; being switched oft and the 
brakc.s being applied. TTmt is satisfactory under some 
cireuni-stances anrl at low speeds; but with high s|H*ed 
lifts, or lifts which have to deal with considerably varying 
loads—for instance, a railway lift with a loarl of 
either nothing or (50 or 70 passengers - it is necessary 
to reduce the speed td the lift to some predetermined 
amstant. The author .shows in Fig. 11 lutvv tht.s can 
be done by means of tlynnniic Imdiiiig. The system 
illustrated in Fig. 11 (//) is abno'd, ideutic>at, in fact, 
with that in ruse'on the 1 .Ttdergronnd Kailways' lifts. 
The periodic variations of the acceleration enrvo .shosvn 
in I'Tg. 6 (h) are very curious, anti it occuned to me that 
they might be, in part, dm? to variations in tho tcu'qne 
of the motor, and also to variafitms in the angular 
velocity, due to the fact that the gear i.s a worm 
gear, which gears are .sometimes not very ea.sy to 
control so as to give an absolutely miih)rm speed. I 
agree with the author that ropes of not: tmi high a 
teiusile strength will iindordrtetlly Last longer. In many 
cases I have hrund it an advantage to use ropes of a 


parlicidatTv where a sheave i?i tlriv«.*n by the rt:?pe and 
imives ;d**u.£* a shafl, with a tendem y for the wires 
(<» be piiicketl itiit. Nearly all our lift.** are built with 
$ hemls, ami Ihest* can.se mut;h wear on ropes, more 
|iarficuLuTy on the cittiut4‘rweighf ropes, I he autlujs 
do 4 *s md. refer fc* the melluMh^ aih'pted htr aUaching 
iitp»-s t*» the tar ami lt» tlie counterweiglit. It is abso 
lulely es?;enlial t hat flu? id rain shoid*!, as far as jjossible, 
l«? etpializctl thiruigboul tht^ wire.s td Uu? ropt?. NNe 
have tri»?tl a number td ditferenl mellu»th’«. Tht^ hr.st wa?^ 
flu? splieetl eye, ami w«? have hnally atlojdfttl a im?talleil” 
in end S4*mt?wbat; on the .same lini'S a?s a colliery fixing, 
cluitnang a tm-lal tif ralher tlehnito pioporiituus which 
;ieetne»I to give very gootl i»':iult?u ihtr fitiings will 
actually wifhstuiul a greattu’ tdrain than llu? rope. On 
the t|i»;!dion «»f the jiosilitm td the worm, my t»wii 
perstiiial preftu'ence is for flu* wtmn to be beltw the 
wheel, for this rt?ason ; there is no pereeptibh? ditfi^rence 
in llu* two c.ase.s as lf> lulnicati<m while the load is on, 
but when the lift ba.s been tdamling for some time, if 
the worm is aluna? there is a tendency for the tul to he 
squeezed tuit from betw<*en the? wheel and the wf*rm, 
owing to the c«uistant w*eight on the machin«*. I he 
result is that the worm hrts to .start and the wTutI has 
t 4 j make some part of a revolution before? any oil i.s 
carried up to the working face.s. If the worm is below, 
it is constantly immersed in oil and a partial turn of tlu* 
wtuni is enough. The tlesign slnavn in Fig, H appears 
to be very ugly, us th?tenuiiK?d by the heig.ld of the 
centri?diue of the motor shaft from llu? be<l plate, due 
to the motor height. I .see no reaiam why a Hpt'cial 
iindor should not be devt?lope4l in Ihw cotinliy b'r lift 
work. Th(? tlrst con?4d»*r.ation i.s that tin.? arnudnre 
should have low niass and :^jnall radiu-s, *l he ant hoi 
refers to gearlt?ss lifts tleveloffed in Anieiica. I have 
hail the opportunity of :a'eing these lift!., and from a 
nuiintename point itf view I think rathtfr htgldy of 
them. They have only two bearings, and there is 
nothing else rt‘Tunvalile in thi? ordinary mechanical 
wearing sense, Tlie machine is more costly, but with 
a U to i roping on t he car aiul on the? counterweigld. I 
think it is a very attractive jiropositioii indetul, more 
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heavy-gauge wire rather than of very tine-gaiige wire, I particularly if mie is nut tied down to *i h'W sp»‘fij 
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There is another interesting point of difierence l^tweep 
American practice and English practice. The English 
lift manufacturer seems to rely for control very largely 
on sliding contacts, the bulk of the lift controllers bemg 
more or less motor starters. The American gear is 
almost entirely built up of what are known as clapper 
switches, and from a maintenancerpoint of view, as there 
is very great difficulty in these days in getting really 
jaTfiliftrl men, this type of switch is, in my opinion, far 
preferable. It should be quite easy to renew the 
contacts, and I have found the gear to give very little 
trouble indeed. I am entirely in agreement with the 
author’s views on the question of safety devices. I 
have urged theijie views from time to time. On the 
Underground Railways we interlock very much in the 
manner indicated by the author, although we may not 
be quite so up to date in some respects. 

Mr. J. T. Mould : I am particularly interested iq the 
author's statement in regard to the importance of 
acceleration and deceleration. All the examples which 
he gives refer to direct-current lifts, but I should like 
to hear liis experience with alternating-current lifte, 
particularly with regard to deceleration. The device 
patented by Mr. Murray D. Scott, which he mentions, 
is one that I saw used about the year 1902. At any 
rate the principle of the armature diverting-resistance 
was used and the same principle was adopted by the 
Cutler Hammer Manufacturing Co. in connection with 
cranes as long ago as 1898 or 1899. It is quite possible 
to get perfectly reliable and smooth deceleration and 
acceleration, but the control apparatus must be very 
carefully designed. Mr. Baker mentioned the superiority 
of clapper switches over sliding-contact switches. My 
company used to supply a great many lift controllers 
with sliding contacts, but now all our designs have butt 
contacts. 

Mr. B. A. Siden; The maximum capacity, of a 
building is a very vital factor in arriving at the lift 
equipment. The author of the present paper is rather 
in disagreement with the American figures and ihose 
given in Mr. Day’s paper, but they tally with my experi¬ 
ence, i.e. they run from 80 to 100 sq. ft. per person in 
office buildings. From the rest of the information given 
in the paper, it wUl be more easy than formerly to deduce 
the lift service required. One important point which 
the author raises is that the specialist is too seldom 
consulted in these days with regard to lifts, which are 
becoming more complex every year. The most impor- 
t^t thing in connection with a lift is the maintenancej 
anfi this has a very considerable bearing on the question 
of design. There is a great difierence of opinion between 
the relative merits of sliding contacts and clapper, or 
contactor, types of contacts. A great difficulty is, in 
my experi^ce, to get the maintenance staff properly to 
•mfl.inta.in a sliding contact. If that were done I should 
^ways prefer a sliding contact where it is allowed to be 
self-cleaning, i.e. where the pressure is correct and where 
the surfaces are ample in area and the Current density 
consequently low. If a carbon-block contactor gear 
is adopted it is essential to keep the current density 
ve^ low. In many of tiiese devices the cuirent density 
is. high, with the result that the contacts, fiexible con¬ 
nections and springs become heated in the course . of 


the day’s run. I am of opinion that the running of 
lifts should be governed by regulations, but until that 
is done people will be inclined to scamp the maintenance 
because it is expensive, with the. consequence that the 
lift may be allowed'to run until a brealcdown occurs. 

I have had experience of lifts by almost every maker 
and under vaiying conditions and I prefer the over¬ 
driving worm. The worm is the portion of the worm- 
gear which gets the most wear, as the wear occurs 
practically on one tooth of the worm, whereas on the 
wheel it is distributed completely round the periphery 
of the wheel. When th.e worm is- above it is very easy 
to inspect, but if it is underneath it involves opening 
an inspection door and removing the oil from the 
gear case. The fitters will not do this unless they are 
specifically instructed. There are several makes of 
winding gears which have unbushed bearings. The 
result is that in a few years the whole of the gearcase 
may have to come out and be put on to the boring 
machine, which is a big and costly operation, whereas 
I if the bearings had been bushed the only: renewal 
necessary would have been two gunmetal bushes at a 
cost of, say, £5. With regard to the question of the 
height of centres, in a high-speed lift there is bound to 
be some vibration, however well the armature of the 
motor is balanced. The higher the centres of the main 
shaft, the more the vibration is transmitted through 
the ropes to the car. By keeping the main driving-shaft 
centres low, I find that the vibration is kept within 
reasonable limits. I think that the question of alter¬ 
nating-current lift practice should have been raised. 
Alternating current is becoming more and more impor¬ 
tant through the activities of the Eleetricity Com- 
missipners, and its use is being developed considerably, 
especially in provincial areas, and the application to 
lifts will cause difficulties, as at the present moment the 
practice in regard to alternating-current lifts is, I con¬ 
sider, very much behind. There is a type of controller 
known as the “ eddy-current control ” in connection 
•with twoT or three-phase lifts, and for simplicity it 
cannot be excelled. It consists of the usual rotor with 
three slip-rings, and a double-pole reversing contactor 
for the stator. The three-core choker is connected 
across the slip-rings and takes charge of the . heavy 
currents which occur when the stator circuit is closed. 
This apparatus can also be used as a dynamic brake, 
but, of course, is only suitable for polyphase work. 
Much development is needed in motors and control ge« 
for single-phase a.c. Hfts. I think that few people will 
dispute the fact tliat the top of the shaft is the ideal 
place for the winding machine. The question of roping 
is very important, and it is not only the cost of ine 
ropes which is of consequence but the cost of fixing also, 
and this is usuaUy about 40 per cent of the cost of a set 
of ropes, so that the saving in the cost of rope renewals 
by proper selection of machine position is very con¬ 
siderable: In general, my experience is that uffiess 
high-speed lifts are limited to certain fioors m a budding 
no advantage is gained. In a building of 9 or 10 
floors a real advantage is only g^ed by using 
lifts to serve floors aboye the third or fourtti, bu 
the better way is to employ a fast and a ^slov^ IOT; 
and let the latter take charge of the intermediate tram 
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and the lower floors, leaving the upper floors to the 
high-speed lift. Failing that, if there is only one lift 
and that has to serve the whole of the building, a moder¬ 
ate speed of about 260 ft. per min. is best. 

Mr. B. P. Walker : The authox' mentions the inade¬ 
quacy of the services provided in most of the buddings 
in the city. As time goes on and budding restrictions 
are less limited, the height of buddings will be stid 
greater and there wdl be still more demand for lifts. 

A large amount of consideration has been given to the 
question of acceleration during the past few years, 
and present-day and future lifts will accelerate faster 
the old ones. The important point is to aim at 
even acceleration, no matter how fast this is. The 
author refers to the micro-drive lift, which possesses 
the advantage that it stops dead level with the floor 
under all conditions of load and speed. In addition, 
it is self-levelling should the position of the car vary due 
to the variation in the load. For example, should a very 
heavy load be pushed hi on a trolley, when the front 
wheels enter the car the lift will drop, due to the slxetch 
of the ropes, but the micro-drive lift automatically 
levels itself so that the back wheels of the trolley can 
be wheeled straight on. The automatic decelerator was 
mentioned by one speaker as being an old method of 
connection. To my knowledge the same forms of 
connection have been used for many years not only in 
lifts controlled by a car switch but also in those operated 
by a push-button. As Mr. Baker remarked, most of the 
lifts on the Underground Railways are arranged in this 
manner. That method of connection does not, however, 
give absolute accuracy in the stopping of a lift, and it 
cannot effect automatic self-levelling, so that, while it 
is claimed to attain the same ends as the micro-dnve, 
it is a rather different proposition and will not mfet 
the same conditions. Moreover, when apphed to alter¬ 
nating current, which is becoming more and more 
comnSbn in this country, the micro-drive is quite a 
simple matter, whereas I think there would be some 
difficulty with regard to the automatic dQcelerator. 

Mr. W. D., Brakenrldge : I agree with Mr. Walker 
that the micro-drive is a very sound proposition. In 
regard to the automatic closing of the gates, there are 
on the market a good many fittings which appear to 
achieve this object satisfactorily. It is stated in the 
paper that the percentage of accidents is small. This 
may be so, but it should be less. Gate locks will reduce 
the risk to a large extent, especially in the case of 
hydrauhc lifts, very few of which are tO-day*fitted with 
electrical interlocks, or locks of any description. In 
Denmark locks are compulsory. Dual control, i.e. 
alternative car sviltch or push-button control, is a ^eat 
advantage ii^ a number of cases, especially in hotel lifts. 

Mr. P. Good; In the early part of the paper the author 
refers to the need for fundamental terms and definitions, 
so that people interested in the subject can understand 
each ottier more readily. It may be of interest to 
ihention that the: British Engineering Standards Assoda- 
tion is preparing a comprehensive list of electrical terms 
and definitions which, with the author's help, could 
be made to meet his requirements; : The author has set 
himself the difficult problem of gauging the lift reqture- 
ments of buildings. I think that he attaches rather too 
much importa,nce to the tota;! number of people using 


the lift at one floor, as the majority walk down. For 
hfts in London, where there are a large number of 
comparatively small buildings, the delay is very l^gely 
caused by the human factor, and the automatic lift 
which returns automatically to the ground floor should 
be much more widely used. In office buildings ^ of 
three, four or five stftries, an automatic lift returning 
to the ground floor, with satisfactory automatic door¬ 
closing, would most frequently meet the requirements 
and eliminate much of the human factor. The author 
refers to the safety gear for preventing a hft from fa^ng 
in the event of the ropes breaking.. On one occasion I 
was asked by a lift maker to satisfy the consulting 
engineer that his gear would, in the e'^nt of the ropes 
breaking, actually stop the lift within 12 inches, in 
accordance with his guarantee. We took a bight in the 
ropes with a shp hook, leaving a fairly considerable 
amount of rope loose, and loaded the lift to its full 
capacity. We then started the lift downwards until it 
was travelUng at full speed, and released the slip hook 
at a predetermined place. The lift pulled up within 
8 or 9 inches. It was the only time that I have evCT 
seen the safety device on a hft actually tested, and it 
was quite a damaging and expensive test. Perhaps 
by now a simpler test is available, as it seems desirable tq 
have a suitable means of testing safety devices. 

Mr. W. R. Rawlings : Can the author say why the 
continuous lift was superseded ? The paper makes no 
reference to the cost of energy in connection with 
electric lifts, and it would be interesimg to know how 
it compares with that for hydraulic lifts. In one 
case where I put in a service for a push-button-call 
lift, the proprietors were agreeably surprised to find 
that the total bill per week was only Is. 6d., although 
it was open for the use of the pubhc and their own staff. 
One interesting installation with which I had to deal 
was an isolated case of a 2-ton goods lift to serve six 
floors in a large furnishing warehouse. The plant 
consisted of a 4-h.p. gas engine with a 190 ^pere-hour 
battery working at 200 volts. A test was apphed by 
running a 2-h,p. motor and twenty 30-watt lamps for 
one hour. During this period the lift W’as operated 
30 times from basement to top floor with a 2-ton 
load. At the end of the test the battery had only 
discharged one-third of its total capaci^. The first 
year’s gas bill amounted to only £10, again illustrating 
the very low cost of running an electric hft. 

Mr. H. Marryat {in reply) : I a^ee with Mr. 
that there are many places in America where the build", 
iiigs are similar to those in this country, but I do not 
agree that the conditions of traffic are the same or that 
calculations arrived a.t from counting lift traffic per 
occupant of a buUding in America are applicable to a 
similar class of building in Great Britain.* Big varia¬ 
tions in hft requirements are found to exist in different 
American cities, and there are still greater differences 

between American and European requirements owing 

to variations in the conditions of employment, daily 
routine, and psychological reasons. 

The suggestion that the periodic variations in the 
acceleration curve shown in Fig. 6 are due to the fact 
that the reduction gear employed is the worm and 
wheel type is distinctly interesting. It was suggested 
in, the paper that this effebt is due to a combination of 
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C3.US6S, ^id. possibly this is one of them. Tbe "whole 
matter is being investigated further with improved 
apparatus. 

Passenger-lift engineers do not generally experience 
"trouble due to the ropes failing at the point of fixing to 
"the car or counterweight, such as is common in mining 
and large public railway lifts, th^ reason being that the 
smaller sheaves and sharp bends which have to be 
negotiated wi"th the ordinary passenger lift cause the 
rope to wear or fracture at the running surface before 
fracture develops at the ,fixing. 

I note with much interest Mr. Baker’s preference for 
the arrangement of worm gear with the worm below the 
gear wheel, in Ofrder to secure lubrication of those teeth 
of the wheel which come first into engagement when the 
lift is started after being at rest for a long time. I do 
not that this applies to the class of gear which we 
are using for the ordinary passenger-lift service in which 
a considerable amount of oil collects in the hollo"ws of 
the worm-wheel teeth standing at the top, so that when 
after a considerable rest the gear is set in motion there 
is still sufficient oil to lubricate, immediately the worm 
and the few teeth which immediately follow, until the 
part of the wheel which has been resting in oil comes 
4nto engagement. 

The suggestion that a special motor should be 
developed in this country for passenger-lift use is excel¬ 
lent. Attempts have been made in this direction, but 
0 "wing to different makers each developing his own 
particular motor, spare parts are apt to become expen¬ 
sive. This is a difficulty which might be overcome if 
it were possible for lift makers to co-operate with the 
B.E.S.A. in the standardization of leading dimensions. 

With regard to the use of clapper switches, the advan¬ 
tages are mos"tly on the side of reduced cost of manufac¬ 
ture. Owing to the ease with which gear of this ty^pe 
may be standardized, "the parts can be turned out at a 
very low cost. My own company, in common "with 
other lift makers, has employed them to a large extent 
in the construc"tion of lift con"trollers. There is, however, 
an outstanding objection to clapper switches in the 
noise which they create in operation. The sliding- 
contact "type of controller is practically silent and when 
properly constructed requires no more a"tten"tion. , 

In reply to Mr. Mould, the difficulties which are 
supposed to exist "with regard to altema"ting-current lifts 
can be solved in a great number of ways, and it is a 
question ra"ther of experience and choice be"tween them 
than anything else. Two-speed squirrel-cage motors are 
satisfactory where the stops are not too frequent, but 
as the starting energy and the braking energy from high 
speed to low speed are entirely dissipated in the motor 
itself the machine is likely to overheat if the stops are 
frequent. Tn such cases another solution must be 
sought. 

With regard to the de-vices patented by Mr. Murray D. 
Scott and referred to by both Mr. Mould and Mr. Walker, 

I understand that there is no claim of novelty as to the 
diagram employed but only as regards the prac"tical 
means adopted "to put this diagram into effect for starting 
and decelerating an electric lift—especially one running 
at high speed. 

With regard to the remarks of Mr. Siden, I do not 
wish to question the American figures of 80 to 100 


sq. ft. per inhabitant for certain classes of building, but 
I do say tha"t: "the use which the inhabitants of a building 
and their "visitors make of the lifts in London is not 
that of the same number of people in New York. I am 
in entire agreemerft with Mr. Siden in ^his remarks 
regarding sliding-contact svdtchgear, and I am glad 
to note that with his long experience he is able to support 
the views expressed in the paper as to the best arrange¬ 
ment of the worm and wheel and the best position for 
the gear in the lift shaft. I need^hardly say that I am 
in agreement in condemnation of unbushed bearings in 
the gear box. ' 

As Mr. Brakenridge observes, there are many devices 
for effecting the automatic closing of gates, but I know 
of none which is at once effective and reasonable in cost. 

I am glad to hear from Mr. Good that the British 
Engineering Standards Association is prepared to include 
lift terms in its comprehensive list of definitions now in 
preparation, and I shall be very pleased to assist in any 
way possible. Mr. Good has referred to the automatic lift 
which returns automatically to the ground floor. This 
is an excellent solution of certain specific propositions, 
but has its limita"tions. Such a lift is a posi"tive annoy¬ 
ance where the down traffic is considerable, as a person 
wishing to go down must wait for the lift to come up 
unless he happens to catch it at the particular floor 
where he is wai"ting. The method of testing mechanical 
safety-gear is that S"till usually employed. Governor 
safety-gear may be tested by increasing, by means of 
a field resistance, the speed of the motor above the 
prescribed maximum. 

Mr. Rawlings has pointed out my omission of any 
reference to the energy consumption oi electric lifts 
and •has given some interesting examples. In the 
paragraph dealing "wi"th the total cost of lift service, I 
referred to energy consump"tion as an item. It is a small 
one compared "with the more important items—^rent, 
maintenance, interest upon capital, etc.—a point^which 
I have endeavoured to emphasize. The energy con¬ 
sumption of similar lifts running under different condi¬ 
tions "will vary very much because acting upon "the 
see-saw principle, "wi"th the average load counterweighted, 
"the running current is only considerable with full load 
or no load and is negligible wi"th average load. It has 
often been found possible to effect a large sa-ving in 
energy consumption by adjusting the counterweight 
after the average load has been ascertained. This 
should always be done where a lift has been installed 
of too large a capaci"ty for "the work which it is subse- 
quen"tly called upon to perform. This principle is of 
even greater importance when dealing "with goods- 
lift installations where the condi"tioife of average load 
some"times alter completely with a change of works 
routine. 

In reply to the ques"tion as to why "the con"tinuous 
running lift has been superseded, the reason is that in 
order to allow passengers to step on to and off "the 
Con"tinuously running cars the speed must be so low as 
to be. inconsistent "with modem requiremen"ts.. The 
successor to the continuously running lift is "the escalator 
in which the very slow motion is compensated by the 
fact that there is no waiting fqr a car, and by the possi¬ 
bility of shortening "the travelling time by walking up 
or down, "the steps of "the escalator. 
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North-Western Centre, at Manchester, 8 January, 1924 . 


Mr. H. C. Crews : In his opening statement the 
author says : '' Where electricity is available, it has 

practically superseded all other forms of energy for 
new construction.” I agree with that statement if 
the author will add the qualification “ if the price 
of energy allows electric driving to be a commercial 
proposition.” I do mot think he meant to convey 
that in his opinion electricity is always preferred 
for driving lifts ii-respective of the cost of energy. 
In a place like the West End of London, say in Bond- 
street, we do not look for a commercial proposition 
as we should in Manchester, where we do expect to 
buy things cheaply. I am responsible for a lift which 
is running in Bond-street, London, where the supply 
undertaking charge l|d. per unit. For similar machines 
used in Ancoats, Shudehill, or almost anywhere in 
Manchester to-day, the lift rate is 3|d. per unit. 
There is also a municipal high-pressure hydraulic supply 
in Manchester, but I do not think that that quite accounts 
for the difference. The same firm who use an electric 
lift in Bond-street also have a similar office block in 
Manchester, and there they have had a hydraulic lift 
installed. I could not persuade them to use an electric 
lift. Both are modern up-to-date machines doing much 
the same work and the cost of energy was the deciding 
factor. I quite agree with the author’s remarks in 
regard to specifications for lifts. A number of the 
leading architects do realize that this is rather too 
technical a matter for them, but there are thousands 
of architects 'Ovho expect good results without technical 
knowledge of the subject, and too late in the day, ask 
makers to quote on the very brief specification whijgh 
they have drawn up. I cannot agree with the author's 
remark on page 332 that '' Serious danger attaches to 
the dr«m method of driving,” etc. The V sheave or the 
drum-drive alternative is a very old controversy, and 
there is much to be said on both sides. I agree that 
more sheave drives are put in, mainly because they 
are cheaper, usually simpler, and to some extent more 
efficient; but there are many advantages in the drum 
drive, particularly in cases of heavy weights, for which 
purpose I consider them to be usually the best practice. 
The author says that rope cost is a very serious factor 
in the cost of a lift, but I have only once in a long ex¬ 
perience had to renew drum-driven I’opes, If of suitable 
quality, a useful life of from 10 to 20 years can be 
certainly expected on an average drum lift, but the 
sheave-driven rope has, in my experience, an average 
life of about 6 years only—on a fairly busy lift in 
each case. I also disagree with the author when he 
says : ” The cost of maintenance of an electric passenger 
lift in business premises varies from about £20 to £100 
per annum.” I think that those figure are too high. 
In 1906 I obtained from users, or my own records, the 
actual maintenance figures of 12 hydraulic lifts, and the 
average cost was only £10 2s. per annum. I also took 
12 electric lifts and their average maintenance cost per 
annum was actually £9. Allowing for the difference in 
present-day values, I think £20 should be a maximum. 
It must be a very busy or expensive lift where this cost 


is exceeded. The method of reeving the ropes is, of 
course, very important. As regards the efficiency of 
worm drives, I still specify self-sustaining conditions, 
but always somewhat’Reluctantly ; it seems a pity to 
confine oneself to something like 50 per cent efficiency 
when 90 per cent can be easily obtained with a worm. 
In some of the high-speed long-travel lifts, makers put 
in a high-efficiency worm and take extra precautions in 
safety gear. So many good safety gears have been 
shown in the lantern slides that I feel sure we need not 
in the future confine ourselves to self-sustaining condi¬ 
tions and introduce the low-efficiency worm. This is 
what I suggested in a paper which I read in 1906* : 

” In the author’s opinion, if higher efficiency gear is 
generally adopted by makers in this country for busy 
electric lifts, a second brake will become imperative. 
Possibly a modified power band brake, acting on an 
extension flange of large diameter overhead sheave, and 
arranged for mechanical operation from cage in case 
of emergency, may ultimately be adopted, with an 86 
per cent efficiency worm gear, in addition to usual 
electric brake.” I do not think that that suggestion^ 
has been adopted, and perhaps it is not to-day the best 
method, but some modification of it would, I believe, 
prove to be a simple and cheap arrangement.' I agree 
that the combination of press-button and car-switch 
control is often a most desirable thing. I have in some 
cases adopted this and found owners very satisfied 
with it. There is nearly always a slack time on a lift, 
particularly in such places as hotels. In such cases 
an attendant is employed to work the car switch, with 
rather quicker running, for the busy period, and when 
traffic is quiet the slower automatic press-button control 
is used. Nowadays most people are able to use a press- 
button lift intelligently. The double equipment does 
not cost very much more, if it is done at the outset, and 
in many cases it results in a saving in wages and proves 
a great advantage. On page 337 the author refers to 
a method by which current may be returned to the line. 
A great deal can be done in that way, but unfortunately 
the supply undertakings install a non-reversible meter, 
with the result that the user obtains no regenerative 
advantage at all. Lift owners may not be authorized 
to operate substations, but I do not see why they should 
not have the benefit of regeneration if done in a reason¬ 
able manner, and it is an easy matter to arrange. The 
failure of cage-locking devices is mentioned on page 339, 
and in my experience that is the principal cause of 
accidents. The design of a cage lock is much more 
difficult than appears at first sight, particularly the 
mechanical part of the design. Even to-day there are 
only two cage locks that I consider to be absolutely safe. 

I agree with the author that the cage should be lighted. 
In one case after an accident had occurred on a press- 
button lift, due to the lack of light, a key switch was 
placed in the cage and the light was switched on during 
all dark periods. In many cases the supply undertaking 
will charge such cage-lighting at the power rate, and 
the cost is negligible. I should be glad if, before the 

* “Lifts and Hoi&ts,’’ Journal I,E.Iu, ]906, vol. 37, p. 24u. 
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paper is published in the Journal, the author would add 
some figures of high-speed lifts upon the lines of those 
I gave in my own paper, showing first cost, maintenance 
cost, energy cost, etc., as they would be very valuable 
to the profession and fi? the engineering trades generally. 
I have myself taken out some up-to-date costs of hsdf 
a dozen typical and most usual types running at from 
160 to 200 ft. per min. with 7- to 15-cwt. loads »and 
40 to 60 ft. travel. I do not think that the cost of 
energy.of more than one of these exceeds £10 per annum. 
The one exception is a very busy, rather high office 
block in Manchester, and in two years it has averaged 
only 1 099 units per annum. A Manchester cotton 
warehouse employing a lift for their goods uses only 
366 units per annum over a three-years’ average. A 
fairly busy 16-cwt. lift in a block of chambers consumes 
666 units per annum over a six-years’ average. A 
rather busy clothes warehouse over a three-years’ average 
uses 663 units per annum. A busy hospital, with a 
bed lift which is used a good deal for patients, only 
averages 404 units per annum over six years. A rattier 
busy office block in London has averaged 614 units per 
annum over two years. If power can be obtained at, 
say, not more than 2d. per unit, the cost is very low; 
^even at 3|d. it does not amount to an 3 diiing serious and 
compares very favourably with most hydraulic charges 
for similar duty. 

Mr. G. E. Raeburn: In view of the further and 
closer investigations now being made, I would suggest 
that the author in his reply to the discussion give, if 
possible, an explanation of the large variations in the 
rate of acceleration during the accelerating period as 
shown in, say, Fig. 6 (b). These variations are of great 
interest, but at the same time it would appear to me 
that the method previously adopted of investigating 
the acceleration period may have tended to exaggerate 
the changes unduly. There seems to have been some 
timidity on the part of lift engineers in this country 
in hitherto limiting the speed to 400 ft. per min. I 
would suggest that those engineers study the subject 
of the design of electric winders which also carry passen¬ 
gers, run at speeds up to 4 000 ft. per min. and are really 
super-lifts. Acceleration in such lifts may be as much 
as 6 ft./sec./sec., and hand-decking is accurate. The 
study also of what has been done in semi-automatic 
blast-furnace hoists and chargers would also broaden 
the view. A table hoist, for instance, works at speeds 
up to 600 ft. per min., acceleration up to 2 ft./sec./sec., 
and unbalanced loads up to 4J tons with cages 
weighing from 2 to 4 tons. They are started by hand 
control, and retarded and decked level automatically. 
Ward-Leonard control is generally used. One speaker 
in the discussion has described passenger lifts as being 
highly ef&oient, but presuming he referred to the more 
general type of d.c, drive, the contrary is, the case, as 
in addition to the series resistance losses in ihe con¬ 
troller there are large losses due to the diversion of the 
armature current during starting and stopping. The 
tendency now in the United States seems to be to 
install Wardl-Leonard control with and wittiout “ weak 
field” speeds, for the purpose of obtaining advantages 
of efficiency and safety, better acceleration and speed 
control with little loss. It appears to me that it is on 


these lines that the future high-speed, high-efficiency 
lift should be developed in this country. 

Mr. A. B. Mallinson : The author refers to the 
excessive tope wear which takes place with the arrange¬ 
ment shown in Fig. 7 (/)• I have had the same experi¬ 
ence with cotton rope driving, and the conclusion that 
I came to was that the trouble was due to bending 
the rope in. the reverse direction almost immediately. 
Even a slight bend will affect the fibres of the rope 
very materially and shorten their? life. I suggest that 
the same reason may account for the short life of the 
steel ropes with this system of reeving. On page 330 
the author refers to accelerations up to 300 ft. per min. 
in a distance of 24 inches. That will result in a rather 
large peak load relative to the motor horse-power, 
which will possibly cause the supply undertaking to 
charge a somewhat higher power rate. 

Mr. G. F. Sills : A previous speaker referred to the 
effect on the human frame of rapidly accelerating lifts. 
I found this most noticeable on the very high buildings 
in the United States and Canada, particularly after 
about 10 to 14 stories. Presumably, matters cannot 
be mended, as for commercial reasons the lifts must be 
made to travel fast on these extra high buildings; 
otherwise extra lifts would be needed to carry the traffic. 
I could never understand why in buildings costing, 
say, £100 000, there should often be such inadequate 
lifts. One sees notices to the effect that only so many 
persons may be carried, a number which does not at all 
fill the lift, and the attendant has to refuse waiting 
people when there is plenty of room. Surely a lift 
serving large blocks of offices should be capable of 
dealing with as many people as can be got into it, and 
ther^ should be no question of the rope, the mechanical 
pe^rts of the lifts, or the motor, not being large enough 
to deal with an extra passenger. I am inclined to think 
that when the motor operating the lift is unduly cut 
down, and on occasions when one person more* than 
the authorized number is taken in, the slower accelera¬ 
tion of the lift is quite noticeable. Offices in a high 
building, even on the fourth and fifth floor, are of no 
use to anyone uifless there is a very reliable lift. 

Mr. J. S. Peck ; I think that the irregularities in the 
acceleration curve may possibly be due to the elasticity 
of the ropes. I have seen deep wells being drilled 
by means of a very .heavy tool on the end of a long 
rope. The action in this case was as though there 
was a weight on the end of a rubber string, where the 
vertical movement of the top of the string may differ 
both in time and amplitude from the vertical movement 
of the weight. In order to get the movement of the 
tool to synchronize with the crank icft lifting the rope, 
it was necessary to adjust the engine speed very care¬ 
fully. It seems possible that a somewhat amilar action 
takes place on a lift, where, due to some inequality in 
the controller, the rope is suddenly stressed and, being 
elastic, stretches : the lift tends to follow the rope, but 
at a later period, and thus osciUatiohs are set up which 
may appear ^ irregularities bn the acceleration curv'e. 

Mfi T. E. Herbert; It has been said that there is 
nothing that the mind of man can conceive which is so 
abmrd that some fool will not do it, and j^t would 
appear to be literally true of many lift accidents. For 
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exaimple, a certain lift had a double gate, locking in the 
centre. The attendant had not shut this outer gate 
properly, ^d actually put his hand through the inner 
gate to close the outer one, and with the other hand 
put on the current, with the resujt that his hand was 
seriously injured. Lifts should certainly be made 
quite foolproof, and it is essential that round the 
lift locks there should be a plate which would render 
it impossible' for anybody under any circumstances 
to get at the outer loqk from the inside. If an attendant 
has failed to close the well gate, it must be physically 
impossible for him to, get at it until he has opened the 
car gate. I think also that in every case there should 
be a gate not only on the well but also on the car, 
and both of them should be locked. For alternating- 
current lifts it is very convenient to have a direct- 
current supply to operate the controls. In very many 
cases considerations of safety would render it worth 
while to install a battery of accumulators and a small 
motor-generator for the purpose. Post Ofl&ce practice 
generally aims at a maximum of safety. I am glad 
that the author draws attention to the precautions 
necessary when the attendants are dealing with the 
maintenance of lifts. In some cases serious risks are 
taken as.the result of famiharity. * 

Mr. H. C. Lamb : Mr. Crews in the course of his 
remarks criticized the Manchester supply undertaking, 
but he went on to instance a number of cases in Man¬ 
chester of large buildings where the power consumption 
of the lifts was shown to be very small. The explanation 
of the high price of current in the case mentioned 
by Mr. Crews is that tariffs Irave to be arranged with 
due regard to the relation between the consumption 
of power and the demand. If the load factor is very 
low, the price per unit must be high, but with a reason¬ 
able load factor the price per unit for lift motors would 
be only a small fraction of that quoted by Mr. Crews. 
Mr. Crews’s ideal supply for lift work would evidently 
be a low price per unit and a reversible meter, so that 
at the end of the quarter the amount of the bill would 
be negligible. I believe that there are at present over 
1 000 lifts on the Manchester mains, and no doubt the 
effect of the reduction in charges (which comes irito 
operation this month) will be to increase this number. 

Mr. H. Marryat {in reply) : In his opening remarks, 
Mr. Crews seems to suggest that with electricity at 
3fd. per unit hydraulic power is preferable for lift 
service. For ordinary passenger lifts I cannot agree, 
and I think tliat Mr. Crews answers the pqjLnt himself 
when he says, at the end of his remarks, " if power can 
be obtamed . . . even at 3fd. it does not amount 
to anything seripus and. compares very favourably 
with most hydraulic charges for similar duty.” 
hfr. Lainb dejils "with this point later in the discussion. 
I think that Mr. Crews is mistaken in attributing in 
any way to cheapness the rapidly increasing preference 
for the sheave drive. A drum-driven lift, as now very 
often installed, is leSs espensive because a drum may 
be employed of smaller diameter than a driving sheave. 
The worm gear and motor may therefore be of higher 
speed and less weight. Such a, drum drive as I am 
referring to necessitates the use of leading wheels and 
is hard upon the ropes. In my opinion the sheave 


driv-e has won in the controversy to which Crews 
refers, because of its simplicity and safety. I quite 
agree that where the drum in a drum drive is of sufficient 
diameter and leading wheels can be avoided, the best 
rope condition has been attained. I am extremely 
interested in the figures which Mr. Crews has recorded 
for the cost of main-tenance, but for the class of lift 
which I have in mind, namely, high-speed and very 
busy passenger lifts often built to conform with adverse 
conditions, much higher costs are involved. Some of 
these lifts make as many as 2 000 trips per day. It 
will be noted that the figures given date back as far as 
1906 and, allowing for post-war increase in prices, he 
reaches my lower figure, which repre^nts probably a 
,tsimi1ar class of lift to those he has in mind. The second 
brake, which should be installed if the self-sustaining 
feature of the worm gear is abandoned, must certainly 
act upon the worm-wheel shaft and may be operated 
electrically in a similar manner to the smaller bralce 
on the motor coupling. The type of brake suggested 
by Mr. Crews would be in every way suitable and 
probably less costly than one of the shoe type, for 
large capacity. I am not in the independent position 
necessary to give the authoritative figures asked for 
regarding the prime cost and costs of maintenance and^ 
energy consumption of lifts of various types. I suggest 
that Mr. Crews himself should follow up his excellent 
contribution- to the subject with another, bringing these 
figures up to date. 

In reply to Mr. Raeburn, the further investigation 
now in hand is not sufficiently advanced to allow of my 
saying anything further upon the subject of accelera¬ 
tion, but I hope to do so as soon as the experiments 
are completed. I certainly was not aware that winders 
were in operation at 4 000 ft. per min., although I have 
examined and can testify to the excellence of the 
acceleration attained with machines running up to 
2 000 ft. per minute, fn view of the probability that 
600 ft. per minute will for long remain the maximum 
economic speed for passenger lifts in this country, it 
is doubtful if the Ward-Leonard system of control will 
be adopted to any considerable extent, aS the stand-by 
losses would be likely to outweigh any control economy 
effected. 

Mr. Mallinson fears that acceleration to full speed in 
a short time and distance will mean an increase in the 
maximum demand. This heed not be so if the accelera¬ 
tion is achieved, as it should be, upon a perfectly smooth 
curve; indeed, the result would be a distinct improve¬ 
ment upon the usual conditions. In any case, the 
energy consumption of an electric lift is principally 
confined to the starting period, 

Mr. Sills has called attention to the absurdity of 
installing lifting machinery of insufficient eapacily to 
raise the car when it is only comfortably full of 
passengers. This condition is pressed upon lift makers 
daily by purchasers who insist upon the car being of a 
size to fill a certain definite space and upon the machine 
being only large enough to lift a specified load which 
it is believed will be the ’maximum and which is less 
than the: capacity of the car. A good allowance for 
the floor space 6f the car in a city lift is 2j, sq. ft. per 
person, and a rather greater allowance, say 3 sq. ft. 



per persoji, for lifts in West End establishments. The 
machine should always be of sufficient capacity to lift 
the car so loaded, with a margin to spare. 

. There is no doubt that Mr. Peck is right in attributing 
partly to elasticity of -fehe ropes the periodic form of the 
acceleration curves shown, but I believe that other 
factors are also involved. I may say that the rope 
makers are extremely interested and have asked to be 
kept posted with the results of further experiments, 
towards which they have made some valuable sugges¬ 
tions. 


r 

A number of accidents have occurred in the way 
described by I^Ir. Herbert. The true solution of this 
difSculty is the mid-bar gate, which is so constructed 
as to make it impossible for the attendant or any other 
person to put his hand through the bars of the gate 
for any purpose. On existing gates of ordinary con¬ 
struction a protection may be provided by covering 
the space around the locking gear, or where one is 
likely to be tempted to put a hand through, with 
leather. This will collapse with ifche gate when it is 
opened. 


^ouTH Midland Centre, at Birmingham, 20 February, 1924 . 


Mr. W. F. Higgs: In many instances the author 
refers to American practice ; it is a pity that our engi¬ 
neers are becoming copyists rather than maintammg 
their tradition of originality. The author refem to 
escalator and other types of lifts, but he has omitted 
to comment upon the continuous cage tjrpe. Although 
it travels slowly, it carries a large number of people. 

I have seen a number of these working satisfactorily on 
the Continent. The author does not say what was 
the result of switching the 21-h.p. motor straight on 
1o the line. If this can be done, why not adapt series- 
parallel control to series motors without starting resist¬ 
ance ? I should like to ask the author why preference 
has so often been given in the past to marine thrust 
bearings rather than to ball thrust bearings; and what 
are the possibilities of using magnetic clutches in con¬ 
junction with a fl 3 rwheel on the motor. Complications 
would no doubt arise, as two clutches and reduction 
gears would be necessary to obtain the reverse ; on the 
other hand, the consumption of power would be less, the 
motor smaller, and the control more simple. The author 
rightly emphasizes the importance of Safety First,^ 

• and if there is one class of machinery that requires this 
consideration, it is lifting and hoisting tackle of all 
descriptions. 

Mr. F. H. Mann; Difficulty has occasionally been 
experienced in obtaining a suitable friction material 
for the brakes. The chief troubles in this connection 
have apparently been due to variations in the coefi5.cient 
of friction, leading to unwrtainty in locating the cage. 
Chattering has also occurred, with consequent discom¬ 
fort to the passenge:re. The former trouble is most 
pronounced in the case of push-button control, frequent 
adjustment of brake-spring tension being required to 
cause the lift to stop at the required point. Chattering 
is probably due to the same cause that accounts for the 
' violent surges recorded by the author as occurring 
during acceleration, viz. the elastic nature of the 
suspensory ^system. In the Case of lifts runmng on 
alternating current, single-phase solenoids have some¬ 
times been used, usually with poor results. Three- 
phase solenoids are satisfactory, but it would be inter¬ 
esting to hear whether any device has been introduced 
to enable the simplicity of the single-phase solenoid 
to be retained, without losing rehability of operation. 

Mr. F. O. Harber; Referring to the remarks that, 
have been made in regard to copying American practice, 
it should be borne in mind that engineers must obviously 


be influenced by general conditions prevailing outside 
their control. This applies particularly to lift engineers. 
Whereas American lift engineers have had very great 
advantages over British engineers owing to the rapid 
progress that has been made in the design of buildings, 
fbiR rapid progress has caused the lift industry to a^ume 
large proportions and consequently more time is ex¬ 
pended on design. It is true that conditions vary in the 
different countries, but surely if we can learn anything 
from another country it would be a short-sighted policy 
not to do so. The lift engineer is, unfortunately, not 
usually called in for consultation until the last moment, 
and the architect, more often than not, relegates the 
lifts to some obscure comer which he cannot otherwise 
utilize, with the result that the ideal aimed at is often 
impossible. This is evident from the last lantern slide 
shown by tfie author. From the author s statement 
that the maximum lift speeds in this country are 400 ft. 
per min., and from the correspondence in the Electrical 
Revi^jo on this point, the inference might be drawn that 
higher hft speeds cannot be attained. This is, of 
course, erroneous, as any speed within reason can be 
provided for by British lift engineers, the point being 
that high-speed lifts are not required in this country, 
as the average service is for 4 floors, and about 
10 floors is exceptional. Even in the latter case, 
however, it would not be necessary to exceed 400 ft. 
per min. In regard to acceleration, if the rate of 
acceleration is constant no discomfort should be 
felt by the passengers. The number of steps of 
starting resistance may not be directiy responsible for 
the periodic leaps in the curve, but the time interval 
between each step will have an effect in this respect. 
I should be glad if the author would say if he has tried 
cutting out^ the series field in steps at starting and, if 
so, what results were obtained. The author gives a 
regenerative circuit for accurate floor stopping, l^t 
tkis is only applicable to d.c. supplies. Can this difiS- 
culty be overcome in the case of a.c. supplies ? _ In push¬ 
button operation, what method is used for eliminating 
interference from the landings during the period between 
the closing of the car gate and the time of pressing the 
car push ? If. a landing push is being pressed, immedi¬ 
ately the car gate is closed the car will obviously go to 
the floor corresponding to the landing push. I cannot 
agree that the over-driven gear appears to be the sounds 
engineering job. In my opinion, if the machine and 
motor are properly designed the under-driven t^e 
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makes an entirely compact and substantial job, although 
a little efficiency may be sacrified due to the churning 
of the oil. 

Mr. H. Marryat {in reply) : Mr., Higgs has referred 
to the contiSuous running lift which I have‘dealt with 
in answering Mr. Rawlings in the London discussion. 
With regard to the experiment in switching on the 
21-h.p. motor without starting resistance, the motor 
did not suffer in any way and the commutator was not 
damaged as we rather expected it would be, but the 
contactor switchgear wjis put out of action. Of course 
there was a certain amount of main cabling in circuit, 
and a. 300-ampere fuse was not blown. I think "that 
marine thrust bearings were only preferred to ball 
bearings at a time when the latter were neither so well 
designed nor made as at present. The question re¬ 
garding magnetic clutches seems to suggest a con¬ 
tinuously running motor. This would be expensive, 
as the actual running time of a lift is small compared 
with the standing time. At one time we developed a 
system of control in which the field of the motor was 
kept constantly excited, but it was found that the 
energy consumption of the field with this system ex¬ 
ceeded the total consumption of the motor with the 
usual form of control, in which there is no current 
passing when the motor is standing. 

The chattering referred to by Mr. Mann is more usually 
the result of bad guide alignment than of brake trouble, 
and the necessity for frequent adjustment of brake¬ 
spring tension indicates that "the brake is of insufidcient 
capacity. I would sooner have a large brake with plain 


wood blocks than a small brake with any patent lining. 
Where a lining is employed, “ Ferodo ” or something 
of a gimilar nature is most suitable. With regard to 
single-phase solenoids, when projgerly designed these 
may now be relied upon to give good results. 

I am in entire agreijment "wnth Mr. Harber in his 
remarks upon American practice. Certainly we should 
learn all we can of their greater experience, but, bearing 
in mind that conditions are in many respects different 
here, I am anxious "that we should not continue to accept 
American figures without query and that we ourselves 
should make such investigations as are necessary to 
the design of lifts specially suited for this country. In 
an endeavour to obtain a more constant rate of accelera¬ 
tion I have tried cutting out the series field in steps, 
but without any very definite result, or none that I 
have recorded scientifically. The number of com¬ 
binations of starting conditions is almost infinite, 
commencing with the great number of different wind¬ 
ings which may be designed for a motor of definite 
capacity. The regenerative method of control cannot 
be applied to alternating-current circuits. For high¬ 
speed and varying loads upon an a.c. circuit a two- or 
three-speed motor must be employed and the mechanical 
brake relied upon to bring the car to floor-level from 
the low speed. In reply to the question regarding 
push-button control, when the passenger places his foot 
upon the floor of the car the landing pushes are cut out 
of circuit by means of a contact in the car floor, and the 
car remains under the control of the passenger until 
he steps out. 
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The Annual Dinner of the Institution was held on 
Thursday, 21st February, 1924, at the Hotel Cecil, 
when the President, Dr. Alexander Russell, presided 
over a gathering numbering about 600 persons. Among 
those present trere : The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Chetos- 
ford, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.M.S.L, G.M.LE., G.B.E. iF^rst 
Lord of the Admiralty), The Rt. Hon. Lord Southborough, 
P.C.. G.C.B., G.C.M.G,, G.C.V.O., K.C.S.I. 

Member), The Rt. Rev. Bishop H. E. Ryle, K.CN.O., 
D.D. [Dean of Westminster), The Rt. Hon. Sir Hemy 
Norman, Bart., P.C., Sir George Sutton, Barh, Sir 
Archibald Denny, Bart., LL.D. {Chairman, British 
Engineering Standards Association), Sir Charles Sherring¬ 
ton, G.B.E., D.Sc. {President, Royal Society), Six Frank 
Heath, K.C.B. {Secretary, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research), Sir Evelyn Murray, K.C.B. {Secre¬ 
tary, General Post Office), The Hon. Sir Charles Parsons, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. {Hon. Member I.E.E., and President, 
Institute of Physics), Sir William Clark, K.C.S.I., C.M.G. 
{Comptroller, Overseas Trade Department), Sir Thomas 
Holland, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E.. F.R.S. Impenal 

College of Science and Technology), Sir John Cadman, 
K.C.M.G. D.Sc. {President, Institution of Mining 
Engineers), Sir Westcott Abell, K.B.E. {Chief Ship 
Surveyor, Lloyd’s Register of Shipping), Sir 
Colefax, K.B.E., K.C., Sir James Devonshire K.B.E. 
{Vice-President), Sir John Dewrance, K.B.E. {President, 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers), Sir Arnold Gnmey, 
K.B.E., Sir William Hale-White, K.B.E., M.D. {President, 
Royal Society of Medicine), Sir Joseph Petavel, K.B.E., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. {Director, National Physical Laboratory), 
Sir Robert Robertson, K.B.E., F.R.S, {Presider^, 
Faraday Society), Sir Arthur Durrant, C.B.E., M.V.O., 
{H.M. Office of Works), Sir Hugh Thomas, C.B.E., 
Sir Joseph Broodbank {President, Institute of Transport), 
Sir Harry Haward {Vice-Chairman, Electricity Com¬ 
mission), Sir James Kemnal, Sir William Noble, Sir 
ISmest Rutherford, F.R.S. {President, British Associa¬ 
tion), C. T. Allaai {Chairman, Western Centre), R. L. 
Barclay, C.B.E. {Chairman of Council, London Chamber 
of Qommerce), J. W. Beauchamp {Member of Council), 
H. Booth, O.B.E. {Electricity Commissioner), A. C. 
Chapman, F.R.S. {President, Institute of Chemistry), 
Commander F. J. Cleary, U.S.N. {Assistant Naval 
AttOchi, *Amencan Embassy), F. W. Crawter {Member of 
Council), Colonel R. P; B. Crompton, G.B. {Past Presi¬ 
dent dxxd. Honorary Member), R. A. Dalzell, C.B.E, 
{Director of Telegraphs and Telephones, G.P.O.), W. R. 
Davies, C.B. {Principal Assistant Secretary, Technical 
Branch, Board of Education), Robert W. Dibdin {Presi¬ 
dent, Incorporated Law Society), Captain J. M. Donaldson, 
M.C. {Member of Council), D. N. Dunlop {Member of 
Council), Lieut.-COl. K. Edgcumbe {Member of Council), 
Dr; S. Z. de Ferranti {Past President and Faraday 


Medallist), Rear-Admiral C. T. M. Fuller, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. {Controller of the Admiralty), F. Gill {Past Presi¬ 
dent), J. A. Gotch {President, Royal Institute of British 
Architects), J. Grosselin {Past President, SocUti Frangaise 
des Electriciens, and I.E.E. Local Hon. Secretary for 
France), A. F. Harmer {Member of Council), A. F. 
Harrison {President, Chartered Institute of Secretaries), 

J. S. Highfield {Past President), H. Hooper {Hon. Secre¬ 
tary, South Midland Centre), J. H. Jeans, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
{Secretary, Royal Society), H. H. Jeficott. Sc.D. {Secretary. 
Institution of Civil Engineers), J. E. Kingsbury, Lieut.- 
Col F. A. Cortez Leigh, T.D., R.E. {Member of Council), 

C. D. le Maistre, C.B.E. {Local Hon. Secretary, American 
I.E.E.), B. Longbottom {Chairman, British Electrical 
and Allied Manufacturers’ Association), A. B. Mallinson 
{Hon. Secretary, North-Western Centre), C. W. Matthews 
[Chairman of Highways Committee, L.C.C.), S. W. 
Melsom {Member of Council), LieuL-Col. J. Mitchell 
Moncriefi, C.B.E. {Chairman, Association of Consulting 
Engineers), W. M. Mordey {Past President), J. D. 
Morgan {Chairman, South Midland Centre), A. Page 
{Member of Council, I.E.E., and Electricity Commissioner), 
G. W. Partridge {Member of Council), C. C. Paterson, 
O B.E. {Vice-President), Colonel T. F. Purves, O.B.E. 
{Member of Council, I.E.E., and Engineer-in-Chief, 
Q.P.O.), W. R. Rawlings {Member of Councils, I.E.E. 
and liluminating Engineering Society), P. Gosling 
{Member of Council), F. F. Rowell {Secretary), R.R. 
Shaughnessy, O.B.E. {Chairman, Wireless Secti^), F. E. 
Smith, C.B.E., F.R.S. {President, Physical Society of 
London), Roger T. Smith [fPast PresUent), 

C B E. {Past President), A. A. Campbell Swmton, F.K.b. 
{Vice-President), W. J. Turrell, M.D. {President, Electro- 
therapeutic Section, Royal Society of Medicine), O. u 
Waygood [How. Secretary, Mersey and North Wales 
{Liverpool) Centre], and W. B. Woodhouse {President, 
British Electrical Development Association). 

After the usual loyal toasts, the President read the 

following messages from other societies : 

From the French Society of Electricians. 

" The French Society of Electricians send most 
hearty greetings to President Russell, "to 
of Council and to the members of the^Inshtuhon of 
Electrical Engineers on the occasion of then Annua 
Dinner. They are most gratified at the. eveMnCTeasmg 
cordial relations between the two Institutions. 
EscHwiiiGE, President.” 

From the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

- " Kindly convey to President and membere Ihstitu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers on occasion their A^ua^ 
Dinner hearty greetings and best wishes feom officers 
and members.— Harris J. Ryan, President. 
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Fvom the Italian Electrotechnical Association. 

“ Prof. Ing. G. Sartori, President of the Italian 
Electrotechnical Association, regrets that, owing to a 
prior engagement, he is unable to acpept Dr. Alexander 
Russell’s kiijsd invitation to the Annual Dinner of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, to be held on the 
21st February. He is, however, glad to express his 
coi*dial feelings towards the Institution which, in unison 
with the Italian sister Society, is making noble efforts 
to achieve scientific results which will do honour to 
both countries. We send our best wishes to the eminent 
Institution of Electrical Engineers." 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Chelmsford, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., G.B.E. (First 

Lord of the Admiralty), in proposing the toast of 
" The Institution of Electrical Engineers,” said: 
"The toast which I have to propose is coupled with 
the name of the President, a short biographical 
sketch of whom was sent to me about a week ago, 
containing the following passage: ‘ He was bom 

at Ayr in the year 1861, but without this fact 
being stated anyone who has met liim would realize 
he is of Scotch extraction.’ I have been wondering 
why one would realize that he is of Scotch extraction, 
and the only thing which has convinced me is that he 
is sitting in the President’s chair. It will be found that 
Scotsmen generally manage to get into the big offices 
and the big positions. During my conversation with 
the President during dimier I have realized how small 
matters sometimes influence large events. The President 
tells me that ^40 years ago he was competing for a 
scholarship at Oxford with the present Archbishop of 
York. While they were at the examination a telegram 
reached him to the effect that he had been elected to & 
scholarship at Cambridge. The consequence was that 
he went to Cambridge instead of to Oxford. One would 
like to Speculate whether, if he had got the scholarship 
at Oxford, he would have been Archbishop of York ? 

I can say quite confidently that he would not have been 
President of this Institution. Before I leave the subject 
of the President, may I add that he has been nominated 
to-day for a Fellowship of the Royal Society, which is, 

I suppose, one of the greatest distinctions to which any 
Englishman can aspire. Now let me turn for a few 
moments to the toast which I have to propose. I have 
been long enough at the Admiralty to realize that a 
modern ship, especially a modern warship, without 
electricity is almost inconceivable. In every Sphere of 
activity in that ship electricity almost invariably comes 
in. We must have light; it is electric light. We 
must have.ventilatibn ; it is through electric fans that 
we get it. "V^e must have communication; again it 
must be electrical. The control of gunnery, and the 
firing of modern guns, we can only get by uSing elec¬ 
tricity. There is one other matter to which I should 
like toJaUude, because it happens to have been my lot 
during the short time I have been at the Admiralty to 
have been engaged in what seems to be that perennial 
controversy between the Air Ministry and the Admiralty. 
There is a point in that controversy which is not generally 
known, I think, but which is very interesting from the 
point of view of electricaty. It is sometimes forgotten 


that when the Admiralty say that they would like 
wireless apparatus of their own on the aircraft which 
are going to play a part in the Fleet air arm, such wire¬ 
less apparatus in connection with^ naval operations is 
of primary importance—of far greater importance than 
the aeroplane itself—^beqfmse upon the wireless apparatus 
depends whether the Fleet Commander is going to get 
the information th^t he is expecting from his aircraft. 
It stands in absolute contradistinction to what happens 
on land, because the pilot who is working with land 
forces is always able to land behind his lines and take 
his messages. No such thing is possible to the naval 
wireless operator. He has to send his message by 
wireless or it is not delivered at all. Then, again, take 
submarines. Unless a submarine had large secondary 
batteries it would be useless. During tlie last montli 
I have discovered that riiere is a development of the 
potentialities of submarines ; there is an anti-submarine 
department; and as the submarines get ahead in one 
direction the anti-submarine department gets to know 
of that direction and immediately proceeds to devise 
something by which the submarine can be countered. 
In both departments electricity plays an important 
part. I could go on, but I think that I have said suf¬ 
ficient to shov^ that the Navy is deeply indebted to 
electrical engineers for much of its efficiency. At the 
same time, however, I think that electrical engineers 
have some cause for indebtedness to the Navy. It is 
through the increasing requirements and demands of 
the Navy that electrical engineers are provided, as a 
profession, with a stimulus to fresh invention and to 
•fresh developments. I ask you to rise and drink with 
me the toast of ‘ The Institution of Electrical Engineers,’ 
coupled -with the name of your President." 

The President, in responding, said : " I am grateful 
to Lord Chelmsford for having spoken so kindly of our 
Institution and of our industry, and for having referred 
so Idndly to myself. In Lord Chelmsford we have a 
Minister who has filled the highest offices of State with 
distinction and universal acceptance. The activities of 
the Research Department of the Admiralty are reflected 
in the equipment of their latest vessels. They have 
proved that science is a weapon of greater poten'tial 
value than weight of broadsides. Some of the activities 
of that Department will prove of value to the mercan¬ 
tile marine; for example, the radio-acoustic method of 
locating the position of a ship at sea and communicating 
the result to the ship in a few minutes. This can be 
done in rough and foggy weather and in all seasons of 
the year. The method can doubtless be improved. I 
hope that some of our younger radio engineers will tijm 
their attention from devising new methods of receiving 
broadcasting to navigation problems which are jp urgent 
need of solution. I feel tliat it is within our power to 
devise means whereby a seaman in a • cargo boat, or 
even in a fishing smack, would be enabled to determine 
his position at sea quickly and easily. Radio first 
proved its value in navigation. I-et us develop it further 
to lessen the risks of those that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters. The work of 
our Institution Overlaps that of many other Institutions. 
We cherish feelings of lively gratitude to the Institution 
of Civil Engineers for their help when we were a young 


and struggling society. Now when we are 
we are always willing to help and co-operate wth other 
societies. To me it is an especial pleasure that on the 
21st March next the Physical Society of London wm 
celebrate its Jubilee in our building. We congratulate 
it on the excellent work that it doing for science and, 
incidentaUy. for industry. We hope that it will prosper 
in the future even more than it has done in the past. 

As electricians we remember that the first polyphase 
motor was shown in action at a meeting of this Soaety 
in June 1879. The crude toy then shown was the fore¬ 
runner of those large and economic machines whi^ are 
+ rtiliT.g endlessly for our benefit in coal-pits and fantcOT^. 
We gladly welcome the valuable help which Iwth 
the Ph>*sical Society of London and 
Physical Society are giving us in the production of t e 
Physics Section of Science Abstracts, and we are 
forward to greatly extending the usefulness of this 
well-known publication. We are at the beginning o 
an almost miraculous linking up of the whole world by 
the electrical reproduction of sound. The simpUcity o 
this new scientific development is the aspect of it wmch 
seems most astounding to the older electncians. ihe 
United States of America are brought very close to us 
when we can listen to speeches being broadcast from 
New York. Several EngUsh amateurs have alre^y 
succeeded in establishing occasional two-way commumca- 
tion with several American and Canadian amateurs. 
We are on the eve of many practical appli<»tions of 
radio broadcasting in our schools. The tune is 
approaching when our raUways wiU be dectnfied. 
Amongst our members axe many traction 
inventors. The transverter of Mr. W. E. HighfieM 
should prove of great value in long-distance electric 
traction. At the present moment our railways axe 
consuming unnecessarily some 6 million tons of coal per 
annum. The past year can be looked at with compla¬ 
cency by the supply industry. We have made stea<ty 
progress. The price of electricity has been reduced. 
There has been an increase in the demand and a 
consequent increase in the work of the assoaated indus¬ 
tries. I was pleased to learn last week that the National 

Association of Supervising Electricians has the names 
of only three unemployed members in its books. Lucmiy 
for manufacturers, existing plant is edwaj^s deprwiating. 
They recognize, too, tliat new inventions are contmuahy 
being made, and they axe always on the lo^-out for 
improvements. Assuming that this connt^ is to 
maintain its place in the front rank of civilized nations 
new inventions must always be forthcoming. It is of 


vital importance to the nation that every schoolboy 
who shows an inventive turn of mind should be encour- 
aged to follow his bent, even if this involve very emly 
specialization. William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) when 
he was 15 gained a university medal for atir essay on the 
figure of the earth. Dr. Ferranti invented the Ferranri 
alternator when he was 18. Many have been prevented 
from specializing at an early age by the nece^ity of 
passing many examinations. In my opimon the traimng 
requisite for passing examinations does not encourage 
the inventive faculty. The loss to the nation when an 
inventive genius is prevented "from developing is a 
grievous one. We axe looking forward with hyely 
interest to the World Power Conference at the British 
Empire Exhibition this year. It wiU bring together 
engineers from every civilized country in the world. 
We £tre certain that it will work for a better under¬ 
standing between the nations. Engineering is truly 
international. The invention of the telephone by 
Alexander Graham Bell, for instance, was a boon to the 
whole world. On the 10th and 11th July next we me 
uniting with the Royal Society and with practically 
every other scientific and engineering Society 
kingdom in celebrating the centenary of the birth of 
Lord Kelvin, who was three times our President. To 
many of the coming generation of engineers he is mere^ 
a name. It is right, therefore, that they should be 
reminded of the great work wliich he did in advancing 
science and industry-pioneering work that has 
of such great value in so many different fields. The 
advance of engineering is never finished ; it can never 
rest; it never be perfect. This Institution gives 
us opportunities of service. We strive to carry out the 
injunction of our Founders to do our utmost to a.dvance 
electrical science. We are proud of our Institution. 
We are glad that our work tends to amehorate the lot 
of labour in every country. We are ever looldng out 
for ways of making Nature more and more a'"servant 

of humanity.” , x j. 

Mr. F. Gill (Passt President) then proposed the toast 

of " Our Guests,” to which Sir William Clark, K.C.S.I.» 
G.M.G. (Comptroller, Overseas Trade Department), and 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S. (President, British 

Association), responded. , u w » 

At the invitation of the President, Colonel R. E. B, 
Crompton, C.B. (Past President and Hono^ 
Member), and Dr. S. Z. de Ferranti (Past President 

and Faraday Medallist) also spoke. 

A reuifion was then held in the Victoria Hall of the 
hotel. 
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ATMOSPHERICS AND THEIR EFFECT ON WIRELESS RECEIVERS. 

By E. B. Moullin, M.A., Associate Member. 


{Paper first received 2nd July, and in final form 18/A December, 1923; read before the Wireless Section February, 1924. 


Summary. 

The paper contains a snathematical analysis of the effect 
of an atmospheric .upon a wireless receiver. The choice of 
functions representing the atmospheric has been governed by 
information contained in Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
A, vol. 103. The effect of each of several wave-forms is 
•calculated and the results are compared. The effect is 
•calculated of an atmospheric acting respectively on a tuned 
antenna, on an aperiodic antenna, on a tuned loop aerial, and 
also the combination of each of these with a selective ampli¬ 
fier. In each case a formula is derived which gives the ratio 
of signal to atmospheric, and it is shown that for a given 
wave-length these formulas are identical. The possible 
advantage to be got from the use of an aperiodic antenna or 
of a slightly distuned periodic circuit is considered in detail. 
Finally, the rectified current produced by the atrnospheric is 
compared with that produced by the signal, and it is shown 
that the decrement of the aerial should always be reduced to 
the point where ringing or bad shaping of signals commences. 
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1. Introduction. 


The paper on the “ Nature of Atmospherics " which 
has been published recently by the Royal Society* 
contains information which mates it possible to analyse 
mathematically the effect of an atmospheric on a wire¬ 
less receiver.t The authors of that paper used a 
cathode-ray oscillograph of the pattern made by the 
Western Electric Company; they have recorded many 
oscillograms of atmospherics and have measured both 
their amplitude and duration. The oscillograi^ show 
that the average duration of an atmospheric is about 
l/500tli second and that' the period of growth usually 
equals, and is seldom less than half, the time of decay. 
The average value of the maximum field strength of the 
atmospherics observed was about 0*1V per metre, 
which is about 6 000 times the field strength of average 


wireless signals. . « 1 • 

In the past it has been assumed that an atmosphenc 

rises to its maximum in an indefinitely short period of 
time and deca 3 ^ at a rate such that it has sensibly ched 
out in a time which is short compared with the duration 
of a Morse dot (at 26 words per minute a Morse dot 
lasts about l/20th second). 

* See R. A. Watson Watt and E. V. Appleton : Proceedings of the Royal 

1 ;? tteTihofis awa«. 

Wireless Wwld and Radio 1931, vol. 2, p. 626.) 
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The mathematical analysis to be described in this 
paper has been made in order to discover if disturbance 
by atmospherics can be reduced appreciably by suitable 
design of ordinary receiving-circuits. The. analysis 
shows where and w&en it is advisable, to reduce the 
decrement of a circuit by the use of retroaction; it 
also shows that an atmospheri<f is relatively ineffectual 
in setting up oscillations in the receiver, and so helps 
to explain why signals have been able to hold their 
own against atmQSpherics that are several thousand 
times as strong. The use of special devices such as 
balanced aerials or current limiters is not considered. 

2. WCVE-FORM OF THE ATMOSPHERIC. 

Watt and Appleton found that the commonest wave¬ 
forms were approximately those shown in Fig. 1 




(6) and (c). About one-third of the observed wave¬ 
forms closely resembled type {a), and about one-third 
type (c) . The remaining third resembled type (6) or 
a modification of type (c) in which one half-wave was 
peaked and the second half-wave rounded. Two-thirds 
of those resembling [a] were accurately symmetrical, and 
90 per cent had a time of growth which was not less 
than hairtte time of decay. Type (&) were less markedly 
symmetrical than type (a) . The atmospherics of t 3 ^e 
(c), which roughly resemble a heayily damped sine 
wave, are normally characterized by the half-wave of 
greater amplitude lasting about l| times as long as 
the smaller half-wave. The majority of t 3 rpe (c) showed 
two half-waves only/ but about 8 per cent showed three, 
and 2 per cent showed eight, half-waves. The authors 
poiiit out that since successive half-waves seldom 
occupy the same time, and since succeeding half-waves 


may differ appreciably in form, it is a very poor 
approximation to represent an atmospheric by any 
simple function such as sinpt. 

If we were investigating the rate of change of the 
electric moment of the thundercloud from which the 
disturbance priginates, no doubt that would be so, but 
for investigating the effect that the discharge has on 
a wireless receiver we shall show that the simple approxi¬ 
mation represents the problem very closely. The 
mathematical analysis shows tlfat the harmful effect 
depends mainly on the time of duration of the first 
half-wave and its initial rate" of increase. Various 
functions are taken to represent the atmospheric, and 
it is shown that in each case the effect produced is 
approximately the same as would have been produced 
by a simple heavily-damped sine wave of the same 
initial maximum value. 

Having established the fact that tlie simple expression 
si-apt represents the actual conditions with con¬ 
siderable accuracy, the function 6 = A€~^^siapt 
has been chosen to represent tlie standard atmospheric.. 
This function is delineated in Fig. 2, and it is seen that 
the mayiTmim of the third half-wave is only about 
4 per cent of the first wave. The damped sine curve 
has been adopted because it is the function which leads 
to the simplest maiiematical treatment; also, if an 
atmospheric was of that form it would produce rather 


by Watt and Appleton. 

By measurement of the period of duration of the 



longer half-wave Watt and Appleton state (ibid.) that 
the mean value of p is about 3 • 6 X 10*. Representing 
a steady continuous-wave signal by the function 
6 = sin cot, the appropriate' value of co corresponding 
to a wave-length of 6 000m is 3-1 X 10* and corre¬ 
sponding to 600 m is 3 • 1 X 10®. For the band of wave¬ 
lengths included between 600 m and 6 000 m we have a 
value for to/p which lies between, say, 100 and 1 000. 

3. Functions used to Approximate to the 
Form of Atmospherics. 

As stated previously, the most frequent form of 
aperiodic atmospheric is the S3unmetrical rounded hump, 
To represent this it has been assumed that the form 
of tiie atmospheric -was e^Asiapt, starting a-t time 
t = 0 and ending abruptly at time t — Trip. To repre¬ 
sent the type shown in Fig. 1 (&) it has been assumed that 
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the atmospheric was of the form e = sin pt — B sin 
starting at time t — 0 and ending abruptly at time 
t It may be noted that if this function is used 

to represent type (6), then the greatest value that the 
coefficient I^can have is Af3. If B*exceeds A/B then a 
negative loop is formed within the span of a half-wave 
of the fundamental, as shown in Fig. 3, which depicts 
the function e = A (sin pt — sin 3pt). 

If we imagine that an atmospheric having the form of 
this function does n3t affect the receiver until after 
+imft t = 7r/4f», and ends abruptly at time t — Trfp, we 
have a close approximation to t 3 T)e (c), for the larger 
half-wave lasts twice as long as the second half-wave. 

The concept of a single half sine wave of E.M.F. 



acting on a receiver could be realized, for we can 
imagine that it emanates from a spark transmitter in 
which the spark gap, placed direct in the anteima 
circuit,* is arranged to quench the oscillation at the 
instant when the current falls to zero for the first time. 

4. Current produced by an Atmospheric 
Acting on an Open Antenna. 

If a receiver is actuated by an open antenna the 
E.M.F. induced in it will have the same wave-form 
the atmospheric. If reception is by means of a coil 
aerial then the E.M.F. induced in it will not have the 
same wave-form as the atmospheric, for the E.M.F. 
depends on the rate of change of flux through the coil. 
At present, consideration is limited to the open antenna, 
and the coil is considered in Section 7 below. 

Let the antenna of capacity O have an inductance L 
placed in series with it, the value of L being such as to 
tune the antepna to a frequency which is considerably 
less than its natural frequency when unloaded. Let the 
total effective resistance of the circuit be R, and let the 
logarithmic decrement of the circuit at that frequency 
■ be ^8.. ■ " 

, It is convenient to resolve the current produced by 
the atmospheric into two components, one having the 
same frequency and wave-form as the atmospheric and 
corresponding to the particular integral of the differ¬ 
ential equation, and the othbr corresponding to the 
complementary function of the differential equatipn* 


The latter component is a simple damped si&e wave 
having the same frequency as that to which the antenna 
is timed. Since the particular integral has the same 
form as the atmospheric it has a period which is much 
greater tlian the complementar;^ function, for (see 
Section 2) co/p has some value which lies between, say, 
100 and 1 000. For "convenience we shall call the 
particular integral the low-frequency portion of the 
current, and the complementary function the high- 
frequency portion of the current. In Section 6 we shall 
see that tie low-frequency portion is important only 
because it fixes the size of the high-frequency portion. 

The P.D. (applied to the amplifier or rectifier)- produced 
by the low-frequency portion is alwajl^ neghgible in 
comparison with that produced by the high-frequency 
portion. 

It will be assumed that the appropriate circuit repre¬ 
senting the loaded antenna is as shown in Fig. 4. Gjnse- 



Fig. 4. 


quently, the differential equations representing the flow 
of current are:— 

[ 2)2 _|_ (i?/2;)D -f- o)^i = 0 for times less than zero. 

[D2-f (i2/L)D + for tunes between 0 

and i'. 

[ 2)2 _|. (iJ/i)D + oi^i = 0 for all times greater than t'. 

. The third equation is required only when we are 
considering an atmospheric which ends abruptly at 
time t', as, for instance, a single half sine curve. If the 
atmospheric is represented by a simple heavily-damped 
sine curve then t' is infinite, and the third equation is 
not required. For an opsn antenna, /(4) is of the same 
form as the atmospheric. If the atmospheric is repre¬ 
sented by a function such as e — Ee'-^smpt, where 
E is expressed in terms of the potential gradient of the 
electric field, then /(«) is given by e^hEe ^ sin pt, 
where h is the effective height of the receiving antenna. 
It is inconvenient to separate h and E, and this product 
wUl be written A, so that the E.M.F. set up in tlie 
antenna is given by e = Ae-^smpt or e = A sinpt 
or e = A sin pi - B sin 3pt, according to circumstances. 

First we wiU detennine the low-frequency current pro¬ 
duced by the atmospheric of the form e — Aer^ sin pt, 

where 6 V . We have 

/x)2 Ejd 4- ^ sin + p cos pt) 
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whence ^ 
ts= 


(— 5 sin pt + p cos pt) 

T '' DIBIL - 26 ) + (62 - _ hR/L + 

(with. — — p^) 

(-6siii^+pcosp») 

—^ D{B/L - 26 ) + 0 ) 2 '" 

^ I ^co26 - 392 ^ - 26) sin pt 


— 26^ cos pt ^ 

=d: AC7n€““[coS3>« - {bfp) sinjai] 

Hence, as might be expected, to the low frequency of 
the atmospheric the circuit behaves as if it were simply 
a capacity C. 

Similarly, - if the atmospheric is e = A sin pt 
— B sin Zpt, the low-frequency current is given by 

i:=pC{A cos pt — ZB cos Zpt) 

To approximate to the type of atmospheric shown in 
Fig* 1 (c)» value of B lies between zero and -J-d., 
and to represent the type shown in Fig. 1 ( 6 ) the appro¬ 
priate value of B lies between ^.4 and A. For values 
of B between these limits we shall imagine that the 
atmospheric begins to act on the antenna at the instant 
when it passes tlurough the value zero after having 
passed its first maximum (see point a in Fig. 3). 

In every case the high-frequency portion of the current 
produced by the atmospheric will be of the form 

i = Ke-”^ sin cot -f- Me-”** cos cot 

where m is the damping factor proper to the circuit 
LRG; K and M are arbitrary constants. 

The complete solution of the differential equation is 
obtained by adding together the high-frequency and 
low-frequency terms. The appropriate values of K and 
M are determined from the condition that in the 
complete solution both i and difdt are zero when t 
is zero. 

Thus in the case of an atmospheric of the form 
e = 4.e”W sinpf we have 

i =5 Xe-”** sin 0 ) 4 -}-Me—”** cos coi 

-(-ilpC'e-W [cos 334 — ( 6 / 39 ) sin p4] ( 1 ) 

di ■ , . . 

and — = Ae-***(— msiuo)4 -f 09 coso>4) 

Cw 

-|_ cos 0)4 — 09 sin 094) 

-f ApCe-^ [— 6 cos pt — p sin pt 
+ sin pt — 6 cos 394 ] 

. di 

Now, when 4 = 0, both i and -=- are zero. 

at 

Therefore M = — ApG and — mM — 2ApGb = 0 
Therefore X = M/o)(m — 26) ___ 

^ {pI(o)m(^- 1 4- ^ X ~) since b = pf2 

where 8 is the decrement oiiixe,LBG circuit; 

It will be seen later that it is importiant to r^uce 8 
to the lowest possible value consistent with stability 


or signalling speed. Suppose, for example, that 
8 = 0*01 and that 09/39 = 100. Then 

X = (plco)M = 0- OIM, and hence M »> X 

Thus to a very cloSe approximation the high-frequency 
current may be represented by the expression: 

i = — 4L39C'e-”**coso)4 

With atmospherics taking the form of undamped 
sinusoids, ending abruptly, we must consider two high- 
frequency terms, commencing at the start and at the 
abrupt end respectively of the atmospheric. For the 
iTiitifll high-frequency term we have * 

i = X€-«»* sin 0)4-1- Me-”** cos cot 

-!- ApG cos pt — ZBpG cos Zpt 

li B is less than 1-4. we consider that i — 0 when 
4=0, and if 15 is equal to A we shall consider that the 
atmospheric begins to act .when 4 = ^l{4p). 

Hence M = — pG{A — ZB) (if i = 0 when 4 = 0) 
or M = — pGA X 2^/2 [if i = 0 when 4 = 97 /( 439 )] 

It can be shown that in either case M »>• K. 

The high-frequency currents set up by the various 
forms of atmospheric are readily compared by means 
of Table 1. 

Table 1. 


Form of atmospheric 

High-frequency current set up 

e = sin 394 

i = — ApOe-”*^ cos 0)4 

6 =^A sin 394 

i = — 439Ce-”** cos cot 

e»= A sin 394 — (4/3) sin Zpt 

i= 0 

e = 4 sin pt — A sin 8394 

i = — 2V2439C'e-***coso)4 




It is interesting to note that should the atmospheric 

be of the form A sin 394 — sin 8394 , no high-frequency 

current is set up, and consequently such an atmospheric 
would be sensibly innocuous. 

Now on reference to the above table it will be seen 
that in each case the high-frequency current is propor¬ 
tional to the initial rate of increase of the atmospheric 
E.M.F. An atmospheric having initial and final slopes 
equal to eero will not create any sensible disturbance 
in a lightly damped LBG circuit. 

Table 1 must not be used to estimate which form 
of atmospheric will create the greatest disturbance; 
such a comparison must be made between atmospherics 
which actually attain the same maximum value. 

Table 2 has been arranged to facilitate this comparison. 

Hence, so far as the initial high-frequency current is 
concerned, that produced by the damped sinusoid has 
the greatest value, because such an atmospheric has 
the same initial slope as an undamped sine curve of 
about twice the amplitude. 

If the atmospheric is represented by an undamped 
sinusoidal function ending abruptly at time 4 = 97 / 3 ), 
we have another current set up at the abrupt ending. 
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Hence, if i > 0 < tt/^j 

= ApC[— €-»** cos Oil + cos pt — {BB/A) cos Zpf] 
and for values of greater than Trip 

\ = ae-»»* cos cDt + sin o)t 

a and j8 are determined by making the values of ij and 
dijdt obtaining at time t — ttIp agree with the values of 
^2 and di^ldt when t — Q. 

“ If we assume that Mie value of 8 is such that oihjp = 1, 
and if cos ipytrlp) = — 1, then it is easy to show that 

^2 = — 1 cos {<jit + A) 

If cos {oyrrjp) has any value other than 1 the resulting 
current will be smaller than the value given above. 

Hence, in comparison with a damped sinusoid which 
gives a current — ^DpGc cos ojt, a single half sine curve 


di 


It follows from formula (1) that 
= LApC^~^'’^(^— I cos pt — p sin pt 
-f- Jp sinpi — cos^t] 

_ Qi sin o}t — m cos (of)^ 


= — 1 • 12 . 4 -^ sin {pt + X)+A- €-»»* sin ojt (2) 
P 

when b=- and ct>» p. 

2t 

It is interesting to notice that neith^ L nor G appears 

explicitly in either the low-frequency or the high- 
frequency component of this expression. Hence for 
anteimse of the same effective height and decrement 



gives a current — \DpG€'~^ cos (at, which, if 8 0*01, 

■will persist'Until its amplitude has fallen by about 
40 per cent, and is then followed by another current 
which may have a value equal to »£ — P' Cos oit 

in the worst possible case. Hence it appears thatTfor 
a given m axim um value either form of atmospheric 
just considered will have approximately the same effect, 
and it seems possible that the simple heavily-damped 
sine curve may represent the worst case. 

Hence it seems reasonable to adopt the form 
e = Ae-^^npt (where 6 = ■Jp) as the standard atmo¬ 
spheric for purposes of investigation. This function 
leads to the simplest analysis, since only one train of 
oscillations has to be considered. 


6. The Effect of the Atmospheric on Apparatus 
OR Circuits Coupled to the Antenna. 

In the following section it is presumed that a triode 
valve is coupled directly across the aerial tuning induct¬ 
ance ; and this valve is presumed to be either a rectifier, 
or the first valye of a chain of selective amplifiers 
actuating a rectifier. It is supposed that it is possible, 
by means of retroaction, to reduce the decrement of 
idle antenna to any required de^ee, and if necessary 
that of all of tlie selective amplifiers also. 

The P.D, impressed upon the first valve is the P.D. 
developed across the ends of the aerial tuning inductance 
by the passage through it of the current set up by the 
atmospheric. Thus if the current in the aerial be i at 
any instant, then at any insitant tlie. P.D. applied to 

di ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the first valve is Irr-. . 

dt 


and tuned to the same wave-length the P.D. produced 
by the atmospheric is independent of the capacity of 
the antenna and depends only on the ratio of the signal 
frequency to the atmospheric frequency. 

The ratio of the high-frequency component to the 
low-frequency component is given by 


High-frequency P.D. _ {co/p)e'”^ sma)t 

Low-frequency P.dT 1 • 2 sin {pt A) 


The minimum value of this ratio is approximately equal 

to (co/p) sincoi; when - » 1 aud 8«1. 

Hence the low-frequency P.D. is vastly smaller than 
the high-frequency P.D. and is negligible in comparison. 
If tlie combined P.D. is applied to a selective amplifier 
the high-frequency component will be amplified and the 
low-frequency component will be diminished, so that 
each successive stage of high-frequency amphficabon 
makes the low-frequency component of less and less 


^t this stage it may be of interest to consider prob^le 
merical values for these two component^ We shall 
ppose that an antenna, which is tuned to a wave-leng^ 
6 000 m, has an effective height of 30 m. The “Old 
■ength of the atmospheric is 0-1 volt p^ metre^at 
maximum, so that tlie maximum E.M.F. m the 
tenna is 3 V, and the appropriate value of A in 
rmula (2) will be. about 6 V. Since p/cu js about 
100 , the initial amplitude of the high-frequency 
mponent will be about 6P mV and the maximum 
the low-frequency component will be about 0* 8 mv. 
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The imCortant point to consider, however, is not the 
absointe vaine of the P.D. set np by the ataospherrc. 
but the ratio between the atmospheric and the signal. 
The P.D. produced by a sustained continuous-wave 

signal e = Esino)t toT which the antenna is tuned is 
given by the expression ^ 

V = Ek cos cof 
o 

So that the ratio of signal to atmospheric is given by 


EtT cos (lit 


Signal P.D.__ 

Atmospheric P^. “ sin uit 


(3) 


Consequently the ratio of signal P.D. to initial maximum 

P.D. of atmospheric is equal to • It is seen that for 

fixed conditions of signal strength and wave-len^h this 
ratio increases in direct proportion as the aenal decre¬ 
ment is reduced; hence to minimize the disturb^ces 
caused by atmospherics the aerial decrement should be 
reduced to the lowest value compatible with sta,bihly 
and speed of signalling. The physical explanation is 
that whereas the signal P.D. increases in inverse 
tion to tlie aerial decrement, the initial maximum of the 
atmospheric P.D. is sensibly independent of the a-enal 
decrement, see formula (2). It will be seen in Section 8 
that it is not' equally effective to apply tlie retroaction 
in the amplifier circuit; in fact it is deleterious to reduce 
the decrement of the amplifier below that of the aenal. 
So it seems important to apply the retroaction in the 

first oscillatory circuit. . , i 

It is interesting to investigate the relative value of 
the field strength of the signal and atmospheric which 
will give the same maximum P.D. across the aenm 
tuning inductance. Suppose tiiat for various reasons b 
is limited to about 0-003, then if Ettu) is to be equal to 
ABp E will be approximately equal to (coA/lOOp). If 
the signal wave-length is 6 000 m, then pl<o is about 
0-01, and consequently for equality of maximum 
P.D. we have A = KfiE. Now, as pointed out in 
Table 2, the maximum value of the field strength of 
the atmospheric is about and (as stated in Section 1) 
Watt and Appleton find that the average v^ue of 
is about 0 -1 volt per metre. Hence by suflS.cient reduc¬ 
tion of the antenna decrement it would appear that 
E may be reduced to a few microvolts per metre and 
yet be sufficiently strong to hold its own against the 
atmospherics ordinarily to be expected in this country. 
That comparatively strong atmospherics are relatively 
■very ineffectual in causing a disturbance is, after all, 
a matter of common experience rather than of su^nse, 
for had it b&en otherwise it is improbable that wireless 
telegraphy would ever have emerged from its experi¬ 
mental stages, and continuous long-distance services 
would have been impossible. 


6. Current PRODUCED by an Atmospheric in 
AN Aperiodic Antenna. 

At the present time it is fairly cominon to use aperiodic 
antenna for reception. The term " aperiodic antenna ” 


is used to describe an aerial circuit which contains no 
added inductance and the resistance of which is at least 
of such a value as to render a discharge non-oscillato^. 
With such a circuit the necessary resistance is usually 
added at the base of'^the antenna, and its en^s are con¬ 
nected to the terminals of a selective amplifier. All 
necessary tuning is then performed iii circuits of 
the amplifiers. Such a circuit is shown in Fig. 6. Ihis 
system of reception has been proposed* and used 
experimentally to make multiplex feception possible on 
a single antenna and has also been employed in the hope 
of minimizing atmospheric disturbances. 

The effect of the standard atmospheric acting on the 
circuit of Fig. 5 will now be considered. It is dear 
that if the value of B is indefinitely great, the 
applied between the terminals of the amplifier will be 
sensible equal to the E.M.F. of both signal and atmo¬ 
spheric. However, since the frequency of the signal is 
likely to be at least a hundred times as great as the 
frequency of the atmospheric, it is possible to arrange 
the value of B so that while the P.D; developed across 




M 
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^ Fig. 6. 

it by the signal is sensibly equal to the signal E.M.F., 
the P.D. developed by the atmospheric is only a small 
portion of the atmospheric E.M.F. In this way some 
degree of discrimination between signals and atmospherics 
can be obtained. In short, for an atmospheric the 
antenna act's Uke a simple capadty, and to the signal 
l ikft a simple resistance. 

The differential equation expressing the current 
produced by the atmospheric e = Ae-w sin (where 
& is approximately equal to \p) is 

(j) 4 -'^ W(_ 6 sinpi + p cos pt) 

The approximate solution of tliis equation for the 
case where l/ iBO) is much greater than p is given by 


i = — ApG-^e'^R^ — 6-W[cos pt — (6/p) sinpf] 


} w 


Writing BG = xlcD (where x is, say, not less than 
about 3), the P.D. developed across B is given by 

^ <1^ e“ _ €-w [cos pi — (6/p) sin pi] j- (6) 

* See L. B. Turner, British Specification No. 189 693 . 
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The P.D. across B produced by the signal e = E sin oit, 
is given by the expression 

Now, so long as x is greater than, say, 3, the signal 
P.D. is nearly independent of x, but the- atmospheric 
P,D. increases greatly with x. If x has the value 3, 
and if co = lOOp, then about l/30th part of the atmo¬ 
spheric E.M.F. is applied to the amplifier. 

But using the expression given in formula (5) it can 
be shown that the initial rate of increase is independent 
of the value oi BG, and, as has been already pointed out 
(see Section 4), tlie amplitude of the high-frequency 
current set up in the first oscillatory circuit depends 
on this initial rate of increase. Hence so long as the 
value of B is small enough to make the antenna behave 
to the atmospheric in sensibly the same manner as if 
it was a simple capacity, then the exact value of B is 
unimportant. This subject will be dealt with more 
fully in Section 10. 

It is of interest to calculate a suitable value for B 
in a specific numerical case. Suppose, for example, 
that the capacity of the antenna is 1 OGO/x/aF, and that 
tlie wave-length of the signals to be received is 6 000 m. 
If we choose B so that 1/{BCI) is equal to then its 
value will.be about 10 000 ohms ; probably any value 
of B between, say, 6 000 and 50 000 ohms would be 
equally suitable. In practice it is common to use 
values of 12 which are very much greater than those 
just calculated, but for minimizing atmospheric disturb¬ 
ances this practice does not seem to be a good one. 

♦ 

7. Current produced by an Atmospheric « 
ACTING ON A TUNED LOOP AeRIAL. 

• It is commonly believed that where atmospheric 
disturbance is considerable it is advantageous to receive 
on a loop rather than on an open antenna. No doubt 
the advantage can be partly explained by the directional 
properties of a loop, but analysis shows that quite 
apart from this a loop has an advantage over an 

antenna. . . . , 

In ralr.n 1 fl.ting the E.M.F. set up in a loop it is simpler 

to consider the rate of change of magnetic flux through 
the loop rather than the line integral round it of the 
electric field. If at any specified point the electric 
field set up by the atmospheric is represented by 
e = E€-^ sin pt, then the magnetic field can be repre¬ 
sented by A = ISTe”®* sin If the electric field is 
measured in volts per cm and the magnetic field in 
e.G.S, units, then and H are connected by the 

relation E »= SOOH. ■ . n 

Let the loop, the dimensions of whidi are very small 
compared ynth the wave-length of the atmospheric> 
have N turns each of airea A, then at any instant .the 
magnetic flux through fhe loop is given by the expression 
<f>r=:ANh. " 

Hence the E.M.F. round the loop is given by the 
Aquation / V ’ 

e= sin^)«-fp cos>^ (6) 

dt at 


Let the loop have inductance L and res’Istance B, 
and let it be joined in series with a condenser of capacity 
G. It is supposed that the value of G has been adjusted 
so that the circuit is in resonance with a signal E.M.F.. 
e = E sin cot. 

The differential eejuation expressing the current set 
up in the loop is 


+|d -f co^y 


ANH 


_ p 2 'j sia.pt — 2bp cospty 


For the case where & and p are bath much smaller' 
than CO the approximate solution is given by 

■i = — ANJIGe-^{(b^ — p^) sinpi — 2bp cospi}- 

Thus, as in the case of the antenna, to the low frequency 
of the atmospheric the loop behaves as a simple 
capacity G. 

The complete solution of the equation will conse¬ 
quently be of the form 

i = Be”®** sin cot -f- De"’"* cos cot 

— ANHG€-^{ (62 — p^) sin pt - 2bp cos pt^ 

where the constants B and D are determined by the 
condition that both i and dijdt are zero when t is zero. 

Appl 3 ring these conditions it is readily shown that 
B = — ZbpGANH, and that B = (p/a))(D/4). 

The approximate solution of the high-frequency porfon 
of the current set up in the loop is accordingly given 
by the expression 

i =1 — 2bpGANH€-‘^ cos cot .. . (7) 

and the P.D. across the terminals of the loop is given by 

= _ 2bpGLANH€-”^H- m cos - w sin cot) 

==2&-ANH€-»»^sinco« . (8) 

• O) 

If the magnetic field of a signal is h' == B. sin at, 
the P.D. between the terminals of the loop is given by 

L - = ANH'-k- sin at 
dt o 

Consequently the ratio of signal to atmospheric is given by 


Signal _ H'lra^ 
Atmospheric H2Sbp 


(since b = 


It is instructive to compare this expression with the 
corresponding one for a tuned antenna [see Section 4, 
formula (3)] which is 

Signal _ Erra 
Atmospheric Ahp 

It is seen that both expressions va^ inversely m ^e 
decrement of the circuit (loop or antenna),^ but in the 
case Qf the loop the ratio depends on instead of 
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Qijp for ttfe antenna, and it is evidently from tliis factor 
that the loop gains its superiority. 

8 , Efect of an Atmospheric on a Selective 
Amplifier cc/Itpled to the Aerial. 

The term “ selective amplifier ’’^is used to denote an 
amplifier in which the anode circuit presents an appreci¬ 
able impedance to currents of one frequency only. One 
example of such an amplifier may be obtained by placing 
a lightly-damped tuned stopper circuit between plate 
and filament. Such an amplifier, connected to the 
antenna, is shown in Fig. 6. The P.D. developed across 


slope conductance. For ordinary receiving triodes 
will be between, say, 30 000 and 40 000 ohms. 

It is obvious that to the low-frequency component 
of the appHed P.D. the circuit of Fig. 7 will behave in 
sensibly the same ifianner as a simple resistance r; 
that such is actually the case can readily be shown. 
Hence the low-frequency component of tiie apphed P.D. 
will produce a current in L which is given by 

^ sinpi "V cospi) . . (10) 

f 

and the P.D. developed across L by this current is 
given by 



the terminals of the anode-circuit impedance is supposed 
to be handed on in the usual manner to the next triode, 
which may be another ampHfier or a rectifier. 

The P.D. applied to the input terminals of the first 
valve consists of a high-frequency and low-frequency 
component [see Section 6, formula (2)]. This P.D. will 
produce a current in the anode-circuit inductance L 
which will consist of three components, one low- 


^ y sin pi + i cos pi) 

dt rco^ 

=sinpi .(11) 

* ra>^ 

Now if p/tt) = 1/100, jti = 10 and If = 4 X 

di , A . . 

Then L— == —Sin pi 

Hence of the E.M.F. in the aerial about one-millionth 
part will be apphed to the second valve. In the numer¬ 
ical case considered in Section 6 this would be about 
0*8uV. 

It is now necessary to consider the current produced 

in D by the high-frequency P.D., e = gin oi, 

apphed at the terminals of the equivalent circuit. 

It is readily shown that the appropriate differential 
equation expressing this current is given by 

+ (i++ “'V=^ 

=JC'e-«»*sino>t " 

whence it foUows that’* 


AAAAAA/wVWVNA- 




Fig. 7. 

frequency and two high-frequency. The two liigh- 
frequency components will have the same frequency, 
since the amplifier is supposed to be tuned to the same 
frequency as the aerial; one component will have the 
decrement of the aerial and the other the decrement 
of the lEO circuit of the amplifier together with the 
conductance of the valve. 

The Circuit of the amplifier can be replaced by the 
equivalent circtiit shown in Fig. 7. The input vpltage 
to the equivalent circuit must be represented by p, 
times the input voltage to the amplifier, where p is the 
amplification factor of the valve. The resistance r 
represents idle apparent resistance of the valve and 
is fiuinerically equal to 1/a, where a is the anode 




sin cDt 


- 2m + - -k) 

where rn' is the damping exponent of the LBO circuit 
in the anode circuit of the valve.* 

Now to a steady continuous-wave signal the impedance 
of the stopper circuit is and the amplification 

of such a. signal is ^ 

that the valve shall amplify satisfacto^ly it is probable 
that <jD^I^I{Er) will lie between, say, 1 and 6. To 
simplify the analysis we must take some value for 
(a^LP-j^rE). We shall suppose first of all that it is 5, 
so that the valve will be giving an amplification of 

0’83p. 

■ co^L BE 

Then —“T 


j. BE , 

— = - = 10m' 


1 

rO 


* m' does not indude the dmping ad^ by tte anode inductance oi the 
valve but is the damping exponent of the ImO circuxt by it^If. 
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Hence it follows that 

g-mt j-j,, (,j( 


K 


where m' - .rm 


2)/) — w»|l - Vie)} sin 

' 1) <’OH <tit w(l - lir) sin tot/ 

V -- • ^ I ! \% 


€-^{Vlv 

. - 


/iApc"^t I'cjs (lit 

2n« (h.r "1) 

Tq^ ^ 2«»r(tti; ■ - Ij 

fiAponi'er'”*^ An t>>t 
1) 

n.vfiAptr-'^'*^ tiixi (ot 
(tlr lito 


Ji.<- r 1) 


(Ri) 


si m e 


ttil4 


10m" 

\ ~ -/t 

to 


(13) 


Hencts it is seen that the auJi»hl»er ;mi|thh«*s Hu* t'Jt 

Tu/t 

npplictl to it in the ratio jy 

Shoultl a? have the value l/h thin fat tut appears to he 
inlinite; but this is imt so, Iweaune in tl»e analvsts w 
has been neKleeltsI in t oniparison with to. ami also the 
aijpli(‘il IMh has btten assiinusl t** !»* t' sm tol, when 

uctuuUy it is t"-”'* t sin '"'■'V , ^ . 

The eomlition when .r tspials l/«» t tun^Npomls ti» the 
case whtrn the <lee,rein<*nt **t the aerial is llii? same as 
the ilecrenusnt of the stopper t ireuit t»i|^ethei v\ith the 
valve resistance in paralleh H this ease is worktsl out 
w'ithout approxiniatiouH. the etunplete expression f 4 »r the 
current is 


L-^A 


^ sin <!»/} 

iif ^ 


oscillation of the stopper circuit. It is rcatJily shown 
that the appn>xiniate expression for this is given by 

Jj rrS -li- e-amt t;oS U)t 

■ 2w/'(t5.«? — 1) » 

anti the ctunpletc expression for the P.B. applied to the 
next valve is 


di 

^"dt 




(ur 


to 


sin cot 


The P.B. across tlur st«ppt?r eio uit is ihnefruv given by 

hill at ■"< Ml. mt 

lU ‘ir «> 

This expression rt:prest*nts a sine eui ve the inaxiina of 
which gradually grow to ii niaxiumin and t hen gradually 
die away to mo. The greatest niaxintuni taeurs^ at 
time f 1/m approxiniutely* and this maximum is 
approximately etpial to <P4 sin ojf. 

It is interesting to consider the values of the umphnea- 
tions that obtain for various values of j:. 

If a: is much greater than iiriity. j upproatlies fi/6. 

r».p . 

If « is c^ualto unity, j unity. 

If a? is equal to 1/6 the ttm|»liticalioii may 1 h: considered 
to be 0*4. 

li x is equal to y 

fix 

But in addition to the component of current already 
considered there is the coinponeut due to the free 


It can l«t seen from this c‘xpressi«>n that if w' is much 
less than m, Uieu the free oscillation i^ much the most 
persistiMit and constspiently the most iniportaut in 
causing disturbam es. Hence, althongh great reduction 
of the dei'renusit may reduce the aui]»UtiKU; some 
jiO pt>r cent, it is at tlu^ expense of increased persistence. 

The critical .adjustment w’hicli makes the nisultant 
aiiiphrier decrement espial to that of the aerial is no 
doiil»t to some extent advaiitageoiis, but it is ililticult 
in pr;iclice 1o attain- The safest plan appears to lie to 
ke»*p the stopper circuit dei’riuneut much greater than 
that of the aerial. It wa.ulii appear that the best 
ptocedun* ill practice is to rediict* the stopper circuit 
decremeiil until further r«‘daction increases tlie signaf 
V4*ry little ; when lliiH has bireii done the aerial decreinent 
should lie reduced to the limit imposed by stability or 
speed of sigualUug. Jhobubly the most satisfactory 
metliod is to buihl the stopper circuit so that its inherent 
decrement is low enough to get the reeptired lU'grees ol ' 
amplification without resorting to n‘tn>actioii, and to 
apply retroaction in the amial circuit and there only. 

9. Ei-i‘M*i on SiJuiiTi.v DisiONiNc. iiiK AnuiM.. 

It is often considered that atniospherie disturbances 
are sommvhat rerliu-eil if the aerial is sliglitly distuned 
from the signal. Since the frequency of the atmosphenc 
and the signal are, widely .separated, a slight alteriition 
of tlie aerial tuning cannot sensildy alter the magnitude 
of the high-frequency current set up by the atmo-sphenc; 
but It will make the frequency of tliis current appre- 
cialily dilferent from that of the signal to winch the. 

stopper drciiit is tuned. , , , - , . , u,. 

(Vmsequently the anii>lifier, which is .supposetl to be 
highly selective, will not function as efficiently at the 
frequency of the current set up by the atmospheric as it 
lUxi at the signal frequency. Distuning the aerial, 
however, has not only the desired ellect of tlirowing the 
atmospheric out of tunc with the tunplilier but it has also 
the undeHired effect of weakening the signal. In order to ^ 
benefit liy the method it is evidimtly lustessary to chotw^ 
the decrementH of the circuits in .such a way that the 
atlvantage gained by redneing the atniosplieric is not 
more than counterlndanced by the weakened signal, 
in fact the sy.Hteni is admissible only when the aerial 

has a relatively high decrement. . . ^ 

The P.B. produced by the atmo-spheric between t 
terminals of the aerial tuning inductance is given (see 
Section 5) by 

/I ^e“‘’*Lsi«cu''< 

fU in 
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where a)'% 27r times the frequency of the slightly distuned 
aerial. The initial amplitude of this P.D. is sensibly inde¬ 
pendent of the extent of distuning and of aerial decre¬ 
ment. We may then consider that the atmospheric P.D. 
applied to the amplifiej; is independent of circuit condi¬ 
tions, while the signal P.D. depends greatly on decre¬ 
ment and the amount of distuning. 

The P.D. produced by the signal e — Esin(ot is 
given by 

^di EsincDt 

where 8<t> is the amount by which the aerial is distuned. 

We shall consider an amplifier the circuits of which are 
arranged to give an output P.D. times as great as 


To compare the signal with the atmospheric it is best 
to give numerical values to the decrements 8 and 8^. 

The values of the expressions (14) and (16) have been 
worked out for various amounts of distuning up to 
6 per cent in the two cases where 8 = 0*1 ancj, 8' = 0 • 01 
and when 8 = 0-01 and 8' = 0-01 respectively. The 
results are collected in Tables 3 and 4. 

Figs. 8 and 9 exhibit two curves plotted from the 
results of these tables and show the relation between 
the ratio of signal to atmospheric €or various amounts' 
of distuning. 

It is clear that the distuning system is a very distinct 
advantage in the case when the aerial decrement is 
somewhat high, but is very disadvantageous when the 
aer ial decrement is reduced by retroaction to a low 
value. It can be seen that the distuning method cannot 


Table 3. 


8 = 0 - 1 , 8 '= 0 - 01 . 


Amount of distuning 

0-00 

0-01 

0-02 

0-03 

0-04 

0-06 

Amplified signal 

Amplified atmospheric 

Signal atmospheric .. 

26fjLE 

1 - BfjLK 

E 

20— 

22p,E 

0-67/^5: 

E 

33- 

K 

IQ'BfiE 
O'SlfiK 

E 

n^BixE 

0-43ju.K 

E 

40- 

K 

16- 3jLtE 

O’BSiiK 

E ■ 
48g 

15‘4ju.Jlf 

E 


the input P.D.; then the output voltage due to the 
signal will be given by 




jE( sincui 


■ ■ 


(14) 


Considering now the output voltage due to the 
atmospheric, we have, as previously. 


/d 2 + X sin (o't 

^ \L RCJ j rCL CO 

whence 

. lOfiAm*- p g-TOf sin ct) 't _ 

^ ~ L ' w ‘ D2+D(12m'-2m) 12rmn' 

10ju.Aw8' p g-OTtsinm^f 

^ 4:r£ 1 

\ CO / STTCO 

_ lOfiA 8^ p g-wtf sin {co't + A) 


di 10/^48 Vp 
^‘'dt~ 4ar 'co' 


g-«tt sin (co'<-f A) 


= 0-8iC/i8'- 


sin {oi't A) ■ 




give as good results as if the two circuits are kept dead 
in tune and the aerial decrement reduced to the lowest 
possible limit. 

It must not be overlooked that the free oscillation has 
not. been considered in the results of Tables 3 and 4. 



This free osdllation is in tune witii the next amplifier 
of the chain, and consequehtiy it is important that its 
amphtude should be kept small and its decrement high. 
Indetoite reduction of the amplifier decrement will 
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merely serve to increase the impurtam e ..f this term ami 
thereby make the net aavantagi* .h .hsUimug cuas.tler- 
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1 whence it follows that * 

I 

j ; - ™ ™ €-m(c 0 S pt >- "* sin 

i ' r wU h l/'“ V " p /J 

. when < is equal to 0 

; di /-ulf * r .. _ 261 

(ft r ' ce i’ V'®") J 

'I'lie e.oinplete solution is kIvcu by 

i I ,, Mt sin ojt i c«).s Hit 

! 

i fiAj' pT 

r 'ruLl !■ T/« 


Amount (tf dUst auiiu!*,u*u‘fbui 

Fui. ti.”—'Ktlect of thsltiuiuf* aerial. 

iVrial » H Itl, 

Anijiiai'-i' • - O' M t 

ably less than wotUd appear from ealrulatious based 
on formulie (1*1) ami (b>). 

10. K.vrni ov HrtiNAt. in AiMofieiu uie with Aei.uiniur' 
An'Iknna ano bi.i.Kcrivi'. Ami'MI-ii.u. 

The correct rlesiKU of auleuua circuit hu woiUiii^ with 
uu aperiodic aerial has been rruisidered iii Srrtion fi. 
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We are now in a position to tauisider how the cotiddiia- 
tiou of an aperiiHUc aerial and selec tive aiuphluT com- 
pares with the comlhnaiioii of t uned aerial aiirl Hel»‘rli.,v»* 
amplifier. If the Htgital 1*1,M.F. iu the aj«*ti<»»hc. aerial 
i.s « Esinwt. then the IMb mum the resistame ito 
sorteil in the aerial is alsir .seusibly equal to e K sin ud, 
and hence the output voltage Iroiii the. aitiplifU-c will 
be sensibly eipial to n 

'I'he input IMb due to the atinospheiic i» given i>ee 
Section 0* formula (f5)| by 


if now a? ; * o. say 

(P .-.A 0 
■ * ' 

Ji 


X 

r <*) 


Meiice if .»■ ‘ L the resulting high-lmimmcy current is 

t X *’hi (oji !“ A) 


r to 


and if a? > fi 


V 


*.14 


P 

CO 




Hence the differential equation ropreHcutiiiM the 
current through the stop|wr rircuit inductance is 


q. q. "I* 


— €*“w/coB pi — - 

r {, \ V 


sin pfj y 


i c <*fLsin fid ’ 

' M 

Hem e the value of makes very little difference 

lo the maguitmle- of the high fr«‘quency disturbance set 
nil It was pointed out in Section (1 that, if the atrao- 
sphcric was truly of the form assumed, then the imtial 
rale of rise of atmospheric P.t). applied to the amplifier 

is independent of 1/(RC*) and f P- 

is merely another example of the fact that if a low- 
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frequency* P.D. is applied to a high-frequency circuit 
of low decrement, the resulting disturbance depends 
not on the amplitude of the low-frequency P.D. but on 
its initial rate of increase. 

The output P.D. frcm the amplifier is given by 


and if 
then 

and the ratio 


‘di . tiApL 

Lr-r = ■' €' 

dt * r 
L . 5B 


COS CDt 

5 8' 


r * (o^L tt 'CD 

i SfxApB'^_^ 

TTCO 

Signal 


•r• 


e-Mt cos cut 
Etto) 


Atmospheric A6p8' 


(16) 


The corresponding ratio for a tuned aerial is [see 
Section 6, formula (3)] 


Signal 


Eom 


Atmospheric ApB 

Expressions (3) and (16) are seen to be very similar 
in form, and it is possible to make them numerically 


V 


Fig. 10. 



equal. Since 8' represents the decrement of the stopper 
circuit alone without the decrement produced by the 
valye inductance, 8' can be very much smaller than 8. 
With the amplifier adjustment considered when 8 = 68' 
the tuned aerial circuit and the whole amplifier circuit 
would have the same decrement, and in that case also 
Jfcf = w so that the tuned aerial and aperiodic a*^rial 
would be identical. 

Hence if an aperiodic antenna is required for multiplex 
reception it may be used without fear of increasing the 
atmospheric disturbance. 

Instead of using an aperiodic antenna in the way just 
described, we may place a condenser in series with it and 
apply the P.D. across tins condenser to a selective 
amplifier (see Fig. 10). This method appears to be 
advantageous because the initial rate of change of the 
P.D. applied to the amplifier is zero for all forms of 
atmospheric; but since the signal P.D. applied to the 
amplifier is now only a small fraction of the signal E.M.F 
the signal is reduced as much as the atmospheric and a 


net gain does not result. If K is the capacity and r 
the resistance of the antenna, and C the capacity of the 
series condenser, it may be shown that an atmospheric 
e = A sin pt will produce a potential difference V 
across the condense! 0 which is given by,. 


7 = 


pAr 


C{ph‘^ -|_ 


{- 


cos pt -f- 


rp 


, _K + G 
where y = 


sin pt -h € 



It can be shown that V will produce a high-frequency 
P.D. across the stopper circuit inductance L wliich is 
given by 


V' cos oit 

Or 


O) 


if -<;< <D 
r 


where g is the anode-grid conductance of the valve and 
m is ^e damping exponent of the stopper circuit 
together with the valve. The signal potential difference 
Vg is given by 

E cos (lit y 

Fj =- - X — —fjt, 

roiO 2/ + r 


y 

where ——-u is the amplification factor of the valve. 

y + y ■ 

It follows that the ratio 

Signal _ Eom y 

Atmospheric Aph ^ 4- 1 * ' 

where 8 is the decrement of the stopper circuit by itself. 
If, as in Sections 10 and 8, we give y the value 6, formula 
(17) jjecomes identical with formula (16). If yjr == cj> 
it jnay be shown that the ratio is still given by formula 
(17). Hence it appears that a tuned aerial or the 
combination of any form of aperiodic antenna with a 
selective amplifier can always be made to give an identical 
ratio of signal to atmospheric by simply adjusting the 
decrement of the first oscillatory circuit of the chain. 
It is possible that witli a given selective amphfier the 
ratio of signal to atmospheric can be improved by 
replacing the tuned aerial by an aperiodic one, but it 
cannot be improved beyond -^e point wliich could have 
been attained if the decrement of the tuned antenna 
had been reduced to the lowest possible limit. 


11 . PRAcqricAL Limitations of Decrement. 

In the previous portion of this paper it waS' 
tacitly assumed that signals and atmospherics did not 
occur simultaneously, and that a signal lasted long 
enough to allow the current in the oscillatory circuit 
to bvuld up to its final value; but if thes« conditions 
obtained in practice, stability would be the only limita¬ 
tion imposed on the decrement of circuits. For signals 
which last for a timeiTonly, itmay be shown that formula 
(3) becomes 


Signa l _ Eom{l — 
Atmospheric ApB 


(1 - e-«8y) 


For a given wave-length, and speed of signalling n and 
rare fixed. 'Lettiieirproduct be denoted by Fora 
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given value of :K, Table 5 illustrates how the ratio 
depends on nS2', 


Table 5. 


n&T 

Ratio : 

Atmospheric 

2 

Q-4:ZKZ 

1 

O-BZKZ 

1/2 

0-8KZ 

0 

1-OKZ 


Table 5 shows that there is little to be gained by 
reducing 8 below the point at which nST = but 
it is probable that considerations of shaping make it 
impossible to reduce much below 2.* But even 
with low-speed signalling we cannot reduce the decrement 
indefinitely without blurring the signals and maldng 
them unreadable. Some experiments have been made 
by Mr. F. P. Best at the Engineering Laboratory, 
Cambridge, who finds that nS cannot be reduced much 
below 100 without causing troublesome ringing. If we 
make nS equal to 100, formula (3) becomes 


Signal .E m 

—- - —---- X 10^ if — = 100 and A=6 OOOn?. 

Atmospheric Mpx200- A p 

..CO 

or =-tX lO^if — — 1 000 and A= 600m 
V 


• A 


This ratio should be compared with that given at the 
end of Section 5. 


12. Effect of the Atmospheric on the Rectifier and 
THE Low-Frequency Amplifiers. 


Hawng traced the course of the atmospheric through 
the successive stages of the aerial'and the high-frequency 
amplifiers, we must now consider its effect on the rectifier 
and low-frequency amplifiers. 

The P.D. applied to the rectifier consists of a small 
low-frequency component and a relatively large high- 
frequency component. It follows from formula (11) 
that the low-frequency output P.D. from the fi];;st 

amplifier is about S'^A, and from the second 

71 CO'’ 

2Bu^ '10^ 

amplifier is approximately If, nlco is of 

71^ (X>^ ' 

the order of 1/100, this P.D. will be about one hundred- 
millionth of the atmospheric E.M.F., or less than 
a mmrovolt in value. But the high-frequency P.D. 
applied to th^ rectifier will be (with two high-frecpiency 

amplifiers) of the atmospheric E.M.F., and will be 

of the order of a volt or two. Hence, although the 
rectifier, together with its low-frequency transformer, 
forms an amplifier suitable for the low-frec]iTency portion 
of the atmospheric, the P.D. handed on to the first 
tow-frequency transformer by this means will be negligible 
in comparison with that due to the rectified current 


i : “ The Relation between Damping and Speed 

m Wireless Reception,” Journal I.E.E,, 1924, vol. G2, p. I9I 

VoL. 62. 


produced by the high-frequency portion. The low- 
frequency component may now be finally dismissed from 
consideration. 

Although we can increase the ratio of the signal P.D. 
to the initial P.D. of the atmospneric by decreasing the 
decrement of the circuit, we thereby increase the persist¬ 
ence of the atmospheric. Before finally recommending 
low decrements we must estimate the quantity of 
electricity that the atmospheric will cause to flow through 
the rectifier. A powerful heterodyne generator makes the 
quantity rectified per cycle of applied P.D. sensibly 
proportional to the area of the positive half-cycle of 
applied P.D. Let it be K times this area, where K is 
a constant depending on the rectifier.^ If the applied 
P.D. is of the form e = Be-nst sin cot, it can readily 
be shown that, if S is small, the total area of all the 
positive half-waves is 2BI((oS). Hence the quantity 

Qa rectified by the atmospheric e = A~ e-'>nt sin cot 

to 


is given by 


^ Ap 2K 
Qa = — X 

CO cod 


Let the duration of a Morse dot be T seconds. We shall 
suppose that the signal P.D. reaches its full value in a' 
time that is appreciably less than T. Then the quantity 

Ett 

Qs rectified by the signal v == — cos cot will consist of 


lUTT 

a quantity > 
o 


ett 'AJtATn 

X —produced during the transmitted 
, , , ... Ev 2K 

dot, and a quantity X ^ produced after the trans¬ 
mitter key has been raised. 


Plence Qs/Qa 


(— + A") 

E 7T CO \ CO cod) 

~A^d^~p^ l/(mS) 


E 7T CO 

7 ^ X 0- + ndT) 

A 0 p ' 


(18) 


If T is tong enough for the signal to reach its full P.D., 
then formula (18) shows that the final ratio of signal to 
atmospheric is always greater than the ratio given by 
formula (3). If audible reception requires that nS 
shall not be less than 100, then ndT must not be less 
than 4 for 30 words per minute, or 8 for 15 words per 
minute. Imposing that limitation on equation (18) we 
have 


Qs . Ettco 
Qa ~ Adp 


Eoo'^ 1 ^ 

—— X — if n§ 
Ap 30 


100 


If we allow for, the gradual rise of signal P.D. it may be 
shown that in the limiting case when d is zero 


^ T 

Qa Ap ^ ~2 


The rectifier will impose a limiting action on very 
strong atmospherics if its anode potential is chosen 
suitably with respect to the strength of the heterodyne. 


- , r , J. URNER ; iuemuoriic irioae as Kectifier ^ 

Journal I.E.E,, 1922, vol. 60, pp. 711 and 717. 
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f 

Also, if we make the second acoustic amplifier selective 
to the beat note between signal and heterodyne, and 
make the natural frequency of the first amplifier very 
different from that beat note, we can obtain some degree 
of discrimination between signals and atmospherics. 

13. Conclusion. 

Common experience has shown that the difficulty of 
combating atmospherics is greater than the mathe¬ 
matical analysis contained in this paper would suggest, 
for to cause great disturbance it seems that atmospherics 
would have to be at least 10 times as strong as those 
measured by Watt and Appleton. There are at least 
two reasons why the analysis makes the problem 
easier to solve than it is. First, the atmospherics 
delineated by Watt and Appleton are necessarily single 
discharges which produce a click in the receiver, but it 
often happens that a series of discharges occur in rapid 
succession and will cause much more disturbance than 
a single click. Also, Watt and Appleton observe that 
high-frequency ripples are often superposed on the main 
atmospheric and it is possible that they are the main 


cause of disturbance. Thus a superposed ripplq having 
one-tenth the amplitude and 10 times the frequency 
of the main atmospheric will at least double the disturb¬ 
ance caused by the discharge. Hence, although it cannot 
be hoped that the analysis represents the whole problem, 
it is probably a close approximation to it. The analysis 
shows that the direct effect of the low-frequency com¬ 
ponent of current is always negligible, and that the 
disturbance is caused by the high-frequency oscillation 
produced by the atmospheric. It also shows that an 
aperiodic antenna cannot in itself be any protection 
against atmospherics, and that h tuned loop aerial is 
more selective than a tuned antenna. For a given 
wave-length it appears that the disturbance does not 
depend in any way on the ratio of inductance to capacity, 
but only on the decrement of the first oscillatory circuit. 
It is shown that for audible reception the decrement of 
the first oscillatory circuit should be reduced until the 
phenomenon of “ringing" becomes troublesome; the 
receiver is then in the best condition to battle with 
atmospherics, and further protection can be obtained 
only by use of special apparatus such as current limiters 
or directional devices. 


Discussion before the Wireless Section, 6 February, 1924, 


Dr. E. V. Appleton : It was natural that we should 
make calculations similar to those described by the 
author as soon as we had seen the wave-forms on the 
oscillographic screen. In work of this type I used 
the well-known mathematical expressions for pulses 
jE7 = Ate~^^ and U — The net results 

were similar to those of the author in that they showed 
that the effect of an atmospheric pulse increases with 
increase of amplitude and also with decrease of duration, 
but no attempt was made to discuss the effect on various 
circuits in the comprehensive way the author has done. 
At first I thought that the author’s work was a little 
premature in that it was based on a preliminary report 
of Our experiments. In tffet report we were mainly 
concerned with trying to prove that it was possible 
to devise an apparatus which would show atmospheric 
wave-forms, and the analysis of the 600 v'-ave-forms in 
that report is not to be considered final. During the 
year many improvements have been made in the experi¬ 
mental gear. Also something like 8 000 wave-forms 
have been observed, mainly by Mr. J. F. Herd, a full 
account of which will be published shortly. But it 
appears that wave-form, apart from ripples, is not of 
much importance in the analysis and so the author’s 
work is independent of our later results. The interesting 
outcome of Mr, Best’s experiments is that the relief we 
can get frojn atmospheric interference by feebly damped 
circuits is limited by “ ringing,” and it seems certain 
that the main solution at present lies in short-wave 
working and in directional reception. We therefore 
have to ask ourselves the question : Where do atmo¬ 
spherics come from in the first place ? Much has been 
written in answer to this question and many theories 
have been proposed. To these theories I wish to add 
another, and that is, that atmospherics are caused by 
lightning flashes or discharges from thunder-clouds. It 
is, of course, well known that lightning flashes do cause 


atmospherics, but this theory differs from the older 
ones in that we are to regard discharges from thunder¬ 
clouds as the major source of atmospherics, instead of, 
as previously, a very minor source. Some years ago 
(see Year-hook of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony, 
1921, p. 1114) I pointed out that Mr. ’C. T. R. Wilson’s 
observations on the electric field of thunder-clouds 
might be used in deducing the order of magnitude of 
the electromagnetic disturbance arising from lightning 
flashes. From these measurements we may deduce 
that a lightning flash is an aerial with an effective 
height only to be measured in kilometres and with a 
rapidly changing current of the order of 20 000 amperes. 
There seems no doubt that thunder-cloud discharges 
can be of sufficient magnitude to account for the radia¬ 
tion fields observed. It has often been argued that 
it is difficult to imagine sufficient lightning flashes on 
the earth’s surface to account for the number of atmo¬ 
spherics observed, but I do not think that this is the 
case, as the following considerations show. It is known 
that the earth as a whole remains negatively charged 
in spite of the positive atmospheric current flowing 
into it, w&ch is of sufficient magnitude to neutralize 
the charge in 10 minutes. The chief problem of atmo¬ 
spheric electricity is to determine how this negative 
charge is maintained. Mr. Wilson’s theory is that the 
negative charge is replenished by the electricity from 
thunder-clouds either in the form of lightning flashes or 
intense ionization currents. According to one version 
of this theory we must regard the thunderstorm regions 
of the earth’s surface as sending positive charges to the 
Heaviside layer and negative to the ground, either in 
the form of lightning flashes or ionization currents, and 
thus maintaining the Heaviside layer at a million volts 
positive with respect to the earth. In accounting for 
the maintenance of the earth’s charge in this way it 
may be estimated that at least 1 000 thunder-clouds 
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are in action at any one time. I have tried to link up 
this theory of the thunderstorm origin of atmospherics 
with the direotional observations of Ho 3 rt-Taylor, Round, 
Watson, Watt and Schindelhauer on atmospherics, 
and it appg^rs possible to get satfsfactory correlation 
if we assume that the thundery regions are situated 
mainly on a wide equatorial belt (and in particular 
South Africa and South America) which acts as a per¬ 
manent source of atmospherics. If we accept the 
theory the next poin-? is to consider what general rules 
it gives as to the average direction of arrival of atmo¬ 
spherics at any point on the earth’s surface, and what 
form the diurnal variation will take. It is a well-known 
fact (and one which I have noted particularly in Cam¬ 
bridge during the past 6 years) that there is a correlation 
between local time and thunderstorm frequency. 
Thunderstorms occur most frequently during the 
afternoon, and thus at that time we may expect places 
having the same longitude as the point in question 
to act as sources of atmospherics. So far as this point 
is concerned, the source of atmospherics should follow 
the sun. Secondly, there is the question of the proximity 
of a particularly thundery district either on or off the 
equatorial belt (e.g. a land area as opposed to a sea area). 
This region will be a marked source of atmospherics 
when its local time is afternoon. And thirdly, we have 
to consider the question of the ease of transmission of 
electric waves through the atmosphere between the 
point of origin and the point of observation, and the 
diurnal variation of the transmission factor. In tbig 
connection we may further note the possibility of the 
atmosphere’s being aelotropic due to the conductivity of 
ionized gas being greater in the direction of the earth’s 
magnetic field than in the direction at right angles. 
According to Mr. Wilson’s theory the' earth shoukl 
possess its maximum negative charge when the maximum 
number of thunderstorms are in action at any part of 
the day. Now Mauchly has shown that the charge on 
the earth reaches a maximum about 18 G.M.T., and if we 
examine Schindelhauer’s results we find that the atmo¬ 
spheric disturbances coming from the south and soutli- 
west reach a maximum at about the same time. This 
points to the conclusion that South Africa and South 
America may be regarded as the centres of gravity of 
the earth’s thunderstorm and atmospheric-producing 
regions. It has often* been argued that atmospherics 
come from places where lightning is not seen, but I 
think that many discharges take place from the top 
of a thunder-cloud (10 to 15 km up) to the’Heaviside 
layer, in which case lightning may not be seen through 
the dark thunder-cloud. The general streaming of 
electricity from thh thundery regions near the equator 
to the remaiiyier of the earth' may have on the magnetic 
declination an effect which is perhaps not neghgible. 
It seems quite certain that the high-frequency ripples 
mentioned in the recent paper by Mr. Watt and myself 
chief causes of trouble in dealing 
with atmospherics, and more will be said of this in our 
second paper. Such high-frequency ripples will show 
a diurnal variation as compared with the low-frequency 
form due to atmospheric absorption, and thus will be 
especially pronoiinced near the source and at night. 
Major A. G. Lee : I should like to mention another 


way of looking at this problem. Lord Rayleifh many 
years ago showed that an aperiodic puke could be 
resolved into a number of sustained sinusoidal com¬ 
ponents forming an infinite spectrum. As an atmo¬ 
spheric can be resolved into the^ sustained sinusoids, 
it follows that, so far §,s our wireless receiving circui*ts 
are concerned, it is impossible to ehminate those 
sinusoidal components of the atmospheric which lie 
within the frequency curve of the apparatus. One 
result of this way of looking at the problem is that it 
does not matter where the low decrement in a circuit 
is placed, so long as there is a low decrement. Present 
wireless practice rather points to having the low- 
decrement effect at the low-frequency en3 of the wireless 
system, largely because it is more easily attained there. 
General experience agrees with the author’s conclusion 
in so far as the reduction of atmospherics depends 
. upon the decrement, but it does not quite agree with 
the analysis in the paper in regard to the position of 
that decrement. On page 368, talcing the figures of 
Watt and Appleton of 0*1 volt per metre, the author 
says: " It would appear that E may be reduced to a 
few microvolts per metre and yet be suf&ciently strong 
to hold its. own against the atmospheric ordinarily to 
be expected in this country.” This led me to think 
that Watt and Appleton’s value of 0 • 1 volt per metre 
(wliich was taken in the winter time) did not apply to 
the average summer atmospheric, as practical experience 
shows that E must be much more than a few microvolts 
per metre in order to hold its own against the ordinary 
atmospheric. In Section 7, which deals with the effects 
of atmospherics on a tuned loop aerial, the ratio of 
signal to atmospheric on the frame and on the vertical 
antenna is given as m/p. This means that the frame 
is 100 times better than the vertical antenna at 
6 000 metres wave-length. That is not in accordance 
with practical experience. My own experience indicates 
that a frame is only better than a vertical antenna as 
regards its directive effect, Friis, in the Radio Review 
a few years ago, came to the conclusion that a frame 
and a vertical antenna were equal in effect. He took 
a different form of atmospheric, but he showed—and 
I think that is probably the fault in this particular 
analj^is—^that with a frame antenna there is a short 
interval of time during which the atmospheric acts in 
one leg of the frame only. At a later stage the atmo¬ 
spheric acts in both legs, the net E.M.F, being due only 
to the phase difference between the equal E.M.F.’s in 
each leg. The author in his analysis has taken that 
later stage as the commencement of his atmospheric. 
Actually the atmospheric would cause a strong, un¬ 
compensated E.M.F. to act in the loop on one leg for a 
short period before it reached the other leg. That is 
possibly the cause of the departure from wha^ we know 
to be practical experience in this ratio of loop to vertical 
antenna. The author quotes from Mr. Best’s experi¬ 
ments. I believe that Mr. Best used retroaction to 
obtain the low figure of nS = 100 in his experiments. 
Below that point he was troubled with what is known 
as " ringing” on the circuit. I am not, quite clear 
what effect retroaction has on such ringing: without 
retroaction I have got as low as 80 oh tire low-frequency 
portion of the circuit without any si^ of ringing what- 
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ever. Ihere is one limitation on the use of low decre¬ 
ments which has not been discussed so far. That is, 
it is possible to reduce the decrement to such a point 
that satisfactory signals are obtained, either aurally or 
by relay, in the alL>sence of atmospherics. In the 
presence of atmospherics, however, the operator prefers 
a high decrement to a low decrement for aural reception. 
The explanation, I think, is that so long as the atmo¬ 
spheric is represented in the telephones by a noise, the 
signal, which is a musical note, can be distinguished 
through a noise which is considerably stronger than 
itself. When a very low decrement is employed, the 
circuit filters out the side components of the noise, 
leaving only the centre components which produce a 
more or less musical tone of tlie same pitch as the 
signal. It now becomes impossible to distinguish 
aurally the signal from the atmospheric. 

Mr. J. F#Herd : I should hke to comment on the 
fact that the wave-forms by which these conclusions 
- have been reached were only in the way of a preliminary 
report from the Radio Research Board Station at 
Aldershot. The continuation of the work has revealed 
a greater variety of shapes of atmospherics than was 
apparent when the smaller numbers in tlie first report 
were dealt with. The author’s analysis shows that 
the actual shape is not so important. A new form of 
time base, which we are now using, gives a linear move¬ 
ment of tire cathode-ray spot, and enables us to say 
with accuracy the order in which the various voltages 
occur. Actually the greater voltage or steeper slope 
does not always occur first. A type of atmospheric 
that would seem to have a far more serious effect on 
wireless receivers than any mentioned in the paper is 
in the form of a quasi-perio’dic single cycle, the ha lf 
cycles being of sensibly equal voltage and of a sharp 
structure. These constitute 6 per cent of about 6 000 
wave-forms taken, and are characterized by a greater 
field strength than all the other types, that is to say, 
a mean of about 0*2 volt per metre, which is consider¬ 
ably greater than the mean field strength of other 
atmospherics, except when there is comparatively local 
lightning. Even in Aldershot it is frequently observed 
that,the disturbance is in the form of a background 
of considerable numerical frequency buf of srnall indi¬ 
vidual amplitude, with disturbances of much smaller 
numerical frequency but of greater amplitude super¬ 
imposed. Even the steady disturbance of small ampli¬ 
tude is, of course, stiU very large coinpared with a 
signal, and where Considerable interference is experienced 
it is due to a large extent to the much greater number. 

It is quite possible that many atmospherics of apparently 
simple wave-form may be accompanied by minnte 
ripples, which, although small in comparison with the 
fundamental form, may be large compared with a 
signal. There is no doubt that the effect of such ripples 
would be very important. 

Mr. G. E. Horton: The general conclusions of the 
author agree with the observations of most wireless 
engineers who have had e^erience of atmospherics. 

I have examined the most important ahti-atmospheric 
devices that have been published, and I certainly agree 
with the author that "the difficulty of combating 
atifiospherics is greater than the mathematical analysis 


contained in this paper would suggest.” The reason is, 
of course, that the full nature of the problem is not 
expressed in the original equations. The results are 
therefore true in themselves, but they are not the whole 
truth. It might perhaps have been wise to direct 
attention more to the quantities of electricity involved 
than to the potential differences, because the inter¬ 
ference produced by atmospherics is not simply a 
question of amplitudes; it depends very largely upon 
the rapidity with which the impvQses follow each other. 
For this reason the total quantity of electricity set in 
motion per second by the disturbing forces seems to be 
a better measure of their damaging effect than the mean 
or the maximum amplitude of the free oscillation. 
For instance, it is possible by using suitable hmiting 
valves to arrange that the atmospherics have an amph- 
tude in the telephones not greater than that of the 
signal. In some experiments on this matter I have 
ex amin ed the nature of the current through the tele¬ 
phones by means of a cathode-ray oscillograph, and I 
have satisfied myself that this state of limitation was 
actually obtaining. It might be thought that with a 
1.1 ratio of signal to atmospheric, a signal of good 
strength would always be readable. But tins is not 
so; it all depends on how frequent the atmospherics 
are. At the southern end of the Red Sea there are 
times when even Nauen is not readable, although the 
limitation of atmospheric amplitude may at the snmf 
time be perfect. In common with Major Lee, I should 
like to ask the author to explain a little more fully the 
equations which appear to show that the signal atmo¬ 
spheric ratio for a loop is o>/p times that of an aerial of 
the same decrement. I take it that the advantage of 
loop reception is now doubted by no one. It is the one 
a«iti-atmospheric device that always works ; but is it' 
as much superior to the ordinary aerial as this formula 
seems to hint ? It has been held that the signal atmo¬ 
spheric ratio for a loop is two or three times that for 
an ordinary aerial, I have sometimes felt that that 
estimate is a httle optimistic, but a superiority of 
several hundred times is suggested here. The discrep¬ 
ancy is so great as to warrant some explantion. Possibly 
a direct ex^nation by cathode rays of the form of 
the E.M.F. induced by an atmospheric in a loop would 
throw light on the matter. 

Mr. J. E. Taylor: The author points out that one of 
the limitations in decreasing the antenna decrement 
in order to obviate or reduce the effect of atmospherics 
IS the pheShomenon of ringing. No doubt tlaat is true, 
but is it not in effect a recommendation for the use of 
shorter waves for signalling ? I was much interested 
in the view which Dr. Appleton expressed, viz. that all 
atmospherics are due to lightning flashes. «His definition 

of a Hghtning flash is rather broad. In liis view, appar¬ 
ently, all electric disturbances of whatever kind that 
may occur in the course of a thunderstorin are lightning 
flashes. It appears to me, however, that it is likely 
that the flash itself is only the full development of ah 
electrical disturb^ce, and that full development only 
occms very occasionally, the initial disturbances which 
do not mature into a flash proper being much moire 
frequent. I am not inclined to agree \rith Dr. Apple- 
ton’s view because, for one reason, a wireless antenna 
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probably only picks up a very small proportion of the 
total atmospherics existing. This will be realized 
if an isolated earthed telephone line is used instftgri of 
a wireless antenna for picking up atmospherics. They 
can then ^ frequently heard in great profusion and 
with their various sound characteristics faithfully 
reproduced, so that, numerous difEerent types can be 
picked out which repeat themselves at irregular intervals. 
Individual lightning flashes can also be readily recog¬ 
nized on such a circuit, though doubtless certain high- 
frequency atmospherics may be ignored by the simple 
telephone receiver. Some of the types heard are 
palpably not lightning flashes, whatever else they may be. 

Mr. R., H. Barfield : To me the most interesting 
point in the paper is the great superiority which the 
author’s analysis gives to the loop over the antenna 
from the point of view of freedom from atmospherics. 
If his view were correct, the use of the antenna for 
reception purposes would be likely to disappear. He 
admits, however, that there is no experimental confirma¬ 
tion of this conclusion. One possible explanation of 
this discrepancy between theory and the observed fact 
is that the loop in picking up the atmospherics may be 
acting as an' antenna. That is to say, it may be the 
** antenna effect ” of the loop which is responsible for 
the greater part of the atmospheric disturbances obtained 
in practice. When receiving signals on a loop the 
antenna effect may easily be of the order of 10 per cent 
of the loop effect, but for atmospherics the ratio of the 
former to the latter might conceivably be very much 
greater than 100 per dent, since the loop acting as an 
antenna would have a high decrement and this circum¬ 
stance has been shown by the author to favour greatly 
the atmospheric as opposed to the signal. Even if'the 
loop were compensated for antenna effect as regards 
signals, it is probable that this compensation would not 
hold good for atmospherics. 

Mr. W. J. Brown : In the recent Westinghouse 
Metropolitan-Vickers tests on 100-m transatlantic 
•transmissions, the ratios of signals to atmospherics were 
carefully estimated, using a frame aerial and an open 
vertical antenna, and it was found that very little 
improvement indeed resulted from using a frame aerial. 
In this case, the wave-length being 100 m, ojjp = 0 000, 
so that even if 10 per cent were allowed for fl-nfftTirm. 
effect on the frame aerial, a ratio of 600 could still be 
expected. The fact that on these very short wave- 
leng^hs there is no real advantage in using a frame 
aerial, seetns to bear out the idea that therS must be 
something hot accounted for in these formuke. 

Mr. C. F. PhilUps : The author mentions that the 
only hope he has oi comba'ting atmospherics lies in "the 
use of some type of frame. One type of antenna does 
seem to show a higher ratio of signal to static than any 
qtiier form at present known. I refer to the Beveridge 
aatenna-:-a long, low wire perhaps only a few feet off 
the ground, of at least half a wavC-length and preferably 
several wave-lengfths in dimension. The previous 
speaker referred to the transmissions on 100 m from 
the United States. I have not tried to receive them bn 
a frame aerial, but I have done a good deal of reception 
■pn a high antenna normaUy subject to very considerable 
interference. On these short waves, the conclusions 


shown in Equation (3) seem to be very fully justified, 
as what most people take to be atmospherics I tliink 
are valve noises or noises that occur in the set. There 
is a very great disparity between the opinions of the 
author and those of Major Lee regarding the position 
in which retroaction might introduce negative resistance. 
I have always held the opinion that a more selective 
(flrcuit can be obtained by introducing negative resistance 
as close to the aerial as possible, and personally I prefer 
that way of working. Reaction or retroaction, when 
applied to what the author has termed a “ stopper ” 
circuit, does not seem to be particularly valuable 
j the decrement of the aerial circuit is quite low. 

Major H. P. T. Lefroy: The author,i!n dealing with 
the reduction of atmospherics, appears to assume that 
their complete elimination is so improbable that this 
point does not need consideration. In tliis we should 
probably all be inclined to agree with him; the following 
remarks may, however, be of interest in this connection. 
At Cairo, in September 1917, I was experimenting on* 
a four-wire aerial suspended from the top of the Great 
Pyramid to the Nile River level, i.e. a vertical height of 
about 600 ft. Atmospherics were, of course, extremely 
strong, and, as they hindered our work, I was constantly 
experimenting with a view to the reduction of their 
effect. On the occasion under consideration I was 
using a modified Marconi No. 16 tuner, arranged for 
combined high- and low-frequency magnification bn a 
“ Round ” soft valve, with a carborundum detector, as 
usual, but instead of connecting the grid and filament 
direct to the aerial they were connected to a closed 
grid circuit which was not directly coupled to tlie 
aerial. The aerial was coupled magnetically to a tuned 
plate-circuit, and the latter was coupled also to the 
tuned grid circuit, so that the plate circuit acted as a 
filter to the grid circuit, and the arrangement was 
practically the same as that of a continuous-wave 
transmitter. I observed that when there was a certain 
intensity and direction of coupling between tliese tliree 
circuits, I could receive signals well with reduced filament 
current, and that the effect of atmospherics was then 
considerably reduced. On further reducing the filament 
current and then making these couplings tighter, and 
also slightly retuning the grid and plate circuits. I found 
that atmospherics became still weaker, and finally I 
completely eliminated thein. . I was adjusted to a 
wave-length of 600 m, and soon after obtaining this 
result I received exceptionally loud spark signals frorq 
.Alexandria on this wave-length, thus proving that my 
apparatus was still very sensitive for the reception of 
desired signals. Unfortunately I had to leave Cairo 
for Baghdad two days later, and I can now find no 
detailed record of my circuits, nor have I since been 
able to reconstruct the exact arrangement necessary; 
perhaps some other experimenter may yet find this 
arrangement, or another one giving similar results. 

Mr. J. Holllngworth {communicated) : In a paper 
of this nature consisting chiefly of mathematical analysis 
the two points most suitable foil* discussion are the 
premises on which the fundamental formulae are based, 
and the generalized conclusibns drawn from the results. 

In the first of these categories falls the fonnula assumed 
for the shape of the a'tmospheiic. Rending the develop- 
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ment of a photographic method of recording these 
traces, the scheme of hand reproduction of a visual 
trace seems to be hardly one on which a critical analysis 
can be based. In addition, the author refers to the 
importance of the flipples in the atmospheric wave¬ 
form in determining the initial rate of gfrowth. I 
believe that the size of the spot in the oscillograph is 
comparable with its maudmum amplitude, and it seems 
that under such conditions superimposed ripples of 
considerable amplitude might be present without being 
detected. I should like to ask the author how far the 
important statement—-that the determining factor in 
the disturbance produced is determined by the initial 
rate of rise—^hoHSis for ripples whose frequency approaches 
that of the tuned circuits, and when it would require 
modification. Also, how far do the results of Section 6 
hold for the ordinary case of a secondary circuit coupled 
to the aerial with tlie valve in the usual position; as 
the reduction of aerial resistance by retroaction appears 
•to involve a considerable risk of throwing the whole 


is then no ohmic voltage-drop in the circuit, the current 
being zero. In other words L. difdt is equal to the volt¬ 
age induced in the loop due to the variation in the 
magnetic field. Putting this value in the expression 
for i, and using tife author’s approximations, we find 
thati== {—pjoi) ANHe-^ sin wt. The ratio (maxi¬ 
mum steady signal)/(maximum atmospheric) is then 
{H'irai)l (HSp), which is similar to that for a tuned 
open aerial. It follows, therefore, that for the type of 
atmospheric under consideratiofi, a tuned frame or 
loop has no advantage over a tuned open aerial, except¬ 
ing that possessed in virtue of its directional properties. 
This only holds, of course, when the signal current in 
the loop has attained a sensibly steady value. With a 
circuit of very low decrement the i ni - Ha. 1 and final 
transients would have to be taken into consideration. 
Apart from the anal 3 rtical viewpoint, it is clear that 
Equation (7) does not truly represent the physical 
aspect of the matter, since the current in the loop 
cannot increase with increase in decrement of the 








message from New Brunswick, U.S.A. (WII), received at C2ielmsford 
with a magnetic drum recorder on the 2nd July, 1923, using a frame aerial 3ft 9 in 
square. Automatic transmission at 25 words per minute. 


aenal circuit into a condition of oscillation and conse¬ 
quently of interference ? Two small points arise with 
regard to the very low decrements advocated by the 
author. One is that retroaction pushed to the limit 
cannot be regarded as a mere reduction of effective 
resistance only, but is also accompanied by modification 
of the other constants of the circuit; and the other that 
m a practical case the frequency of transmission is liable 
to swmg considerably about its mean position. If the 
decrement be too low these swings will be accompanied 
by very large yariations in signal intensity. The author 
m to be congratulated on grasping the fact, appreciated 
by far too few mathematicians, that, in a subject like 
this where conditions cannot be rigidly specified, the 
prime object is to indicate general conditions of 
beha,viour rather than to give numerical results. 

Dr. N. W. McLachlan {commumcaied) : Equation (7) 
IS in error, due to .the assumption that di/dt is zero 
w^n t IS zero. Taking the author’s equation to the 
atmospheric, viz, h = sin pt, where h is the instan¬ 
taneous value of the magnetic field, the value of L ■. dildt 
^S Qqual tod{ANh)/dt== —pANJSwhen t = 0, since there 


atmospheric. Also from the equation immediately 
preceding (9) we can see that the presence of b in the 
denominator indicates something which is opposed to an 
accurate physical concept of the problem. In Section 
(12) it is shown that, except for the effect of the decay 
period at the termination of a Morse character, the 
ratio QsIQa is independent of the damping of the receiver 
circuit. The result of the analysis expressed in this form 
is apt to lead to the erroneous impression that no advan¬ 
tage is gained by using circuits of low decrement, 
^ythough the quantity of electricily rectified, due to 
either signal or atmospheric, increases with decrease in 
decrement, the vector sum or difference‘'of the signal 
• and atmospheric, prior to rectification, increases in 
favour of the signal, It is this resultant voltage with 
which we are concerned in reception. Moreover, it r-ATi 
be seen—on this voltage basis—^that after rectification 
the lesser atmospherics become innocuous when the 
decrement is sufficiently low, for the voltage of the 
atmospheric—even when it is initially in opposite phase 
to the signal in the receiving circuit—^is never large 
enough to cause any material alteration in signal 
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strength. So fax as the recording of signals is concerned, 
the following remarks may be of interest. With strong 
atmospherics, provided they do not occur too frequently 
and the speed of transmission is not too high, it is pos¬ 
sible, by using a suitable receiving qircuit and a recording 
instrumertiS which responds very quickly, to obtain a 
legible record. Fig. A shows a record of signals from 
New Brunswick (WII) taken at Chehnsford about 
7 p.m. on the 2nd July, 1923, with my Magnetic Drum 
Recorder.* Despitg atmospherics the tape is quite 
legible, since the duration of the impulses in the recorder 
circuit is much less than that of a dot. To secure 
this condition the circuit must be properly adjusted as 
regards damping; also as regards signal strength at the 
recorder. It should be observed that an oval, or chisel- 
pointed, siphon giving thin up and down strokes is 
essential to secure optimum legibility. When the record 
was obtained, the strength of the atmospherics was such 
that an open aerial accompanied by a receiving circuit 
comprising high-frequency retroaction and three low- 
frequency filter units of low decrement gave unreadable 
tape. For satisfactory recording, a frame 3 ft. 9 in. 
square having seven turns of stranded wh*e was used.j' 
Stabilized retroaction was employed on the frame, and 
after suitable high-frequency amplification and hetero- 
d 3 ming, the signals were rectified, worldng on the curva¬ 
ture of the anode-grid characteristic. The retroactive 
circuit was adjusted so that signals from the rectifier 
were clear-cut. Following the rectifier was a three- stage 
inter-valve tuned, note filter (2 000 periods) with air-core 
coils of variable coupling, whose selectivity charac¬ 
teristic could be varied. The signals from the third 
valve were just “ ringing,” so that aural reception was 
not unpleasant. The voltage variation on the plate 
of the valve was applied to a d.c. converter uiilt of 
the t 3 q)e devised for the recorder. J The anode voltage 
on the note filters and converter unit was 240, so that 
substgintial negative potentials could be applied to the 
grids of the amphf 3 dng valves to reduce the possibility 
of grid current or of the rectification or saturation limits 
being reached due to high-voltage atmospherics. There 
was no limiting valve device in the circuit, since sensibly 
linear amplification was desired. 

Professor E. W. Marchant {communicated) : The 
paper is open to the objection that must apply to all 
purely mathematical papers, namely, that the premises 
on which the mathematical analysis is based are incom¬ 
plete. The paper by Messrs. Appleton and Watt 
recording the actual wavershape of atmo^herics has 
llirowu a great deal of light on their true nature, but 
the records that they have published include only a 
relatively small jiumber of atmospherics which have 
been observed at one time of the year only. An analysis 
such as tha'bwhich has been made by the present author, 
although useful in throwing light on the factors which are 
of importance in reducing atmospheric disturbances, 
deals with o^y one or two forms Of atmospherics, and 
one would like to see a more complete record of the 
actual wave-forms of atmospherics before coming to 
any conclusion as to the effectiveness or ineffectiveness 

+ In «h P. 910. 

superiority of the frame, due to its directional properties, 

% i(W. «f., Fig. 11. 


of any particular method of reducing thqjr effect. 
During the past year we have been making a number of 
experiments at Liverpool on methods of reducing 
disturbances due to atmospherics, and other causes, 
mostly on short wave-lengths. '’Jj^he disturbances which 
were found to be most troublesome were those due to 
electrical currents which produce effects not unlike the 
atmospherics recorded by Messrs. Appleton and Watt, 
and we have found experimentally that the use of an 
aperiodic aerial has considerably improved the signals 
received, i.e. it has reduced the ratio between the 
” atmospheric ” and the signal. The reason for the 
improvement is, I think, that in the author’s words, 
” the high-frequency part ” of the soludon of his differ¬ 
ential equation has been cut down. On page 361 he 
refers to the method of slightly distuning the aerial 
from the received signal. As he says, such a distuning 
can have very little effect on the magnitude of the 
high-frequency current set up by the atmospheric, but 
will make the frequency of this current appreciably 
different from that of the signal for which the amplifier 
is tuned. The method, which was proposed many 
years ago by Marconi, of using two secondary circuits, 
both coupled to the antenna, one tuned and the other 
slightly distuned from the received signal, and balancing 
these circuits so that when they have equal currents’ 
flowing in them they will produce no effect on the 
receiver, is an illustration of the application of this 
method. In practice, however, it is stated by those 
who have used the method that the effect of slightly 
distuning one of the circuits is to alter very appreciably 
the currents due to atmospherics flowing round it, witli 
the result that the two circuits no longer remain balanced 
for atmospheric disturbances, and considerable noise 
is produced in the receiver. I have suggested elsewhere 
that this effect may be due to the production by the 
atmospherics of oscillations in the aerial—what the 
author calls the ” liigh-frequency current ”—due to 
the complementary function in the solution of his 
differential equation. The use of the balanced system 
with an aperiodic aerial would, I believe, be much more 
beneficial and I hope it may bo tried under conditions 
where atmospherics are very severe. On page 304 
it is stated that the tuned aerial or the combination, 
of any form of aperiodic antenna with a selective 
amplifier can always be made to give an identical ratio 
of signal to atmospheric by adjusting the decrement 
of the first oscillatory circuit of the chain. There is, of 
coume, a fairly high ” lower limit ” to the-decrement 
which can be obtained on an ordinary aerial for the 
reception of broadcast messages. For example, in 
order to reduce disturbance in buildings, it is often 
beneficial to use an ” earth mat ” instead of connecting 
to water pipes, although the effective resisti^nce of the 
aerial circuit with this arrangement is increased and the 
signal strength diminished. The signal strength is* of 
course, cut down by the insertion of extra resistance in 
the aerial, and the signal is therefore correspondingly 
weakened, but the signal strength can usually be in¬ 
creased again as much as is necessary by using ampli¬ 
fiers. We have found in practice that the ratio of 
signal strength to noise due to disturba,nce or atmo¬ 
spherics can be appreciably increased by inserting 
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resistance in the aerial. In his “ Conclusion ” the 
author points out what must be evident to everyone, 
viz. that the mathematical analysis contained in the 
paper does not correspond very closely to practical 
results. As he says, the mathematical analysis suggests 
that, to cause serious’ disturbance, atmospherics would 
have to be at least 10 times as strong as iiiose measured 
by Watt and Appleton. The paper is of interest in 
showing the way in which the effect of certain types of 
atmospherics, such as have been recorded by Messrs. 
Watt and Appleton, can be reduced, but it will require 
a very much more elaborate analysis if the effect of the 
almost innumerable combination of disturbances that 
are met with in a wireless receiving set can be discussed 
mathematically? The only method which can lead to a 
practical solution of this problem is that of observation 
and experiment. 

Mr. E. B. Moullin {in reply ): Some speakers have 
suggested that a mathematical analysis is of little 
practical use since it does not include all the factors in 
the problem. I cannot agree with this. I think that 
finally the problem can be studied only experimentally, 
but unless the programme of such experiments is 
directed by analysis there cannot be, in my opinion, 
much hope of success. In this problem we have at 
■ least eight independent and contiollable variables, as 
well as several independent variables not under control 
which arise from the atmospheric itself. Should an 
optimum combination of these many circuit variables 
exist, the chance of happening on it experimentally is 
very small. Had my analysis depended on an exact 
wave-form for the atmospheric it would indeed have 
been useless, but it shows that all atmospherics having 
the same initial rate of increase will produce sensibly 
the same result whatever their subsequent shape. I 
made this analysis preparatory to staiting on experi¬ 
mental work, and I hope that it may be of use as a 
rough guide to other experimenters and show which 
are the most suitable avenues of attack.. 

Mr, Hollingworth asks if the analysis is valid for 
ripples of which the frequency approaches that of the 
tuned circuit. This question can be answered by means 
of the analysis in Section (4) leading up to formula (1). 
If the main atmospheric is accompanied by a slightly 
damped ripple of one-tenth its amplitude and having 
a frequency one-quarter that of the tuned circuit, the 
resulting current would be about 4 per cent greater 
than if it had been calculated from the true initial 
slope, but the presence of the ripple would increase 
the current about four times. Hence I think we may 
say that the disturbance is always sensibly propor¬ 
tional to the initial slope, but it is probable that the 
apparent initial slope as shown by the oscillograph as 
constructed at present may be quite different from the 
true value. As pointed out in Section (10), I think 
that this is the chief reason why the numerical part of 
this analysis appears to underestimate the difficulties” 
of the problem. The analysis is valid for ripples, aud 
to obtain correct numerical results we inust doubtless 
take some other value for cu/p, say 6 or 7, and a reduced 
value for A,, and add the result to the figures given in 
the paper. The results of Section (5) do not apply 
directly to the case of a-n int^mediate timed circuit 
between the antenna and the amplifier. This case is 


easily worked out because the low-frequency current 
can be ignored. The problem is therefore the same as 
that of spark reception with a double tuned circuit; 
and I think that the modif 3 nng factor to be applied to 
formula (3) would be negligible. With present condi¬ 
tions I agree that the unsteadiness of *transmitter 
frequency is likely to impose a limit on the decrement, 
but I do not think that modification by retroaction of 
the circuit constants will affect the results, for the 
circuit will simply be retuned to ^uit those conditions. 

Major Lee suggests that the atmospheric be repre¬ 
sented by a Fourier integral. I did not do this because 
the analysis is more complex and less readily reduced 
to a generalized form. We must argue with care from 
the spectrum analysis of a pulse, because we must 
remember that the pulse is represented by the net 
effect of the simultaneous presence of every frequency. 

I do not think that we can necessarily ignore t^ 
presence of an irifinite number of finite terms the fre¬ 
quency of which lies outside the resonance band. An 
aperiodic pulse can scarcely have the same effect as 
sustained and uninterrupted sinusoids having a 
frequency lying within an indefinitely narrow band. 
The sum of the infinite number of terms which lie 
outside that band must evidently produce a finite 
effect. Also the effect of those acoustic frequencies 
which lie within the band of the low-frequency ampli- . 
fier, and which are vastly diminished by their passage 
through the high-frequency amplifiers [see Section (12)], 
may not produce tlie same effect as the high-frequency 
band which is amplified. Hence, although his argument 
for putting the low decrement an 3 nvhere in the chain 
may be correct, I do not think that it can be proved 
witiiout detailed analysis, 

Mhjor Lee ‘and Dr. McLachlan have both pointed out 
afi error in the treatment of the loop aerial. I agree 
with Dr. McLachlan that I was in error in taking the 
initial value of difdt to be zero, though if the loop be 
treated properly, in the way Major Lee suggests, the initial 
value of dildt would be zero. I am grateful to those 
speakers for clearing up a point which common experi¬ 
ence suggested was wrongly treated somewhere : their 
remarks answer the questions of several other speakers. 

Mr, Horton suggests that the ratio which I have 
taken of signal to atmospheric does not represent the 
afhount of disturbance produced, but since I have 
carried on my analysis to compare the quantities of 
electricity rectified [see formula (18)] I think that my 
ratio is a suitable measure of disturbance. If the effect 
of a succession of atmospherics is to be calculated it is 
necessary to consider the phase relation of one pulse 
to another. 

If I understand Dr. McLachlan correctly, he suggests 
that an atmospheric which occurs during na Morse sign 
is not likely to produce as much disturbance as one 
which occurs during a space. If this be the case, my 
analysis, which does not consider the co-existence of 
signal and atmospheric, is more complete than 1 had 
supposed. The photographic records, however, do not 
seem to bear this out, for many atmospherics which 
occur during a sign bring the signal current down to 
zero. The signal current never seems to be increased 
by the atmospberic, but possibly this is due to a limit 
on the siphon. 
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“LOUD-SPEAKERS FOR WIRELESS AND OTHER PURPOSES." 

Further Communications to the Discussion.* 


Dr. W. A. Aikin [communicated) : Without going 
too deeply into the science of phonology, which is a 
special branch of physiology for the study of the vocal 
organs and their functions, I think that some of its 
facts and principles might be useful in this discussion. 
We learn from the natural phenomenon known as the 
“ resonator scale ” that the resonation of vocal sound 
is two-fold. The upper, principally in the mouth, is 
a complex of high reinforcements with a definite re¬ 
sultant, giving vowel-character; whereas the lower, 
principally in the neck, expands for deeper reinforce¬ 
ments, giving '' tone ” or general quality to the sound. 
By this arrangement sonorous quality increases the 
amplitude of the sound waves by reinforcing deep 
harmonics, and the special characters of vowels may be 
represented by furrows of various designs upon the 
vibrations. Remembering that sound waves are in 
three dimensions, the delicacy of the sense which detects 
the shapes as well as the amplitude and frequency of 
the vibrations as they fall upon the drum of the ear, 
is wonderful indeed. In declamation we rely more upon 
deep resonation than upon force, and therefore the 
mechanical loud-speaker should be constructed with a 
view to preserving and even augmenting this function, 
if the natural “ humanity ” of speech is not to be 
impaired. I would therefore draw particular attention 
to the deeper effects of resonation in any experiments 
that are made ; for the smaller vibrations of character 
will come through almost anything, whereas the deep%r 
effects of tone are easily destroyed. Mentioning experi¬ 
ments .reminds me that I sought for years in vain for 
a laboratory where acoustic experiments could be 
carried on. Then electricity and chemistry crowded 
out all else. Now, perhaps, someone will take up 
sound and make the best of mechanical voices on the 
same principles as the phonologist does of natural ones. 
Among the papers which I have written on the subject, 
I think that one read at the .Societ}? of Arts in 1906 
and printed in their Journal would indicate to anyone 
the laws we follow. The subject of resonation is not 
yet fully investigated, and our greatest authority, 
Helmholtz, left behind him in his workmen vowel 
sounds several unaccountable errors which have delayed 
our correct knowledge of the facts. His definition of 
the shape for the yowel AH, for instance-, as “ a funnel 
increasing with tolerable uniformity from the larynx 
to the lips,’*' is anatomically impossible. Any loud¬ 
speaker made upon that pattern would, in my opinion, 
cut off much of the full quality or tone reinforced in 
the lower hollow and emitted throixgh an open throat. 

Mr. L. Miller [communicated) : Prof. Rankine 
alludes to thermal receivers. Like many other useful 
inventions, these originated in this country and have 
been almost entirely dropped, while other nations 
have continued to develop them. Many patents have 

* See page 265. 


been taken out on the Continent and in America for 
heat-operated receivers, chiefly of the glow-lamp type, 
in which the air takes up the vibrations from a hot 
ware, no diaphragm being employed. Such receivers 
have been placed on the market, but it is obviously 
very difficult to compete with such a good and heavily- 
capitalized instrument as the ordinary electromagnetic 
telephone. I have had no experience with the thermal 
receivers in question, nor with the straight-wire kind 
with one end fixed to a diaphragm, but have made 
many experiments with the loose-contact receiving 
microphone type, which, in my opinion, is also 
actuated by expansion and contraction. I gave a 
demonstration with them, in this hall, before the Wireless 
Society, in November 1921. They reproduce speech and 
music very clearly, but not at all loudly, as compai'ed 
with the ordinary telephone. As claims have been 
made in the electrical Press (though not by me) that 
they can be used for loud-speaking purposes, I have 
recently tried at what distance from one of my receivers 
speech could be heard so as to be understood, and I 
found it to be about 3 ft. No horn was employed. 
One contact of fused marcasite was fixed in the centre of 
a large mica diaphragm, slightly pressed by another 
contact of hard synthetic galena. It seems very unlikely 
that the instrument has reached anything like finality 
in my hands alone, and I shall therefore conclude by 
endorsing the words of Prof. Fleming, in the last Kelvin 
Lecture,* that it is well worth further study. 

Professor A. O. Rankine [in reply) : The out¬ 
standing fact which emerges from this discussion is 
that apparently we cannot yet get sufficient loudness 
for loud-speaking purposes without relying to a con¬ 
siderable extent upon resonance. Perhaps in the 
future there will be developments on the practical side 
which will enable us to escape from this position, and 
I feel sure that this would lead to great improvement. 
For the present, however, we have to make the best of 
the actual situation, and this fact makes my opinion 
coincide with that of Mr. Nash, who has, I think, mis¬ 
interpreted my remark about horns. I would advocate 
the elimination of these devices only if up to the point 
where their function begins the acoustic output has 
already suffered no distortion from resonance. If, on 
the contrary, as Captain Cohen has so clearly explained, 
present circumstances compel us to choose between 
pure quality and enough intensity, I agree, with Mr. 
Nash as to the value of horns in that they may render 
resultant resonance less selective. They may, as I 
have already indicated in my introductory remarks, 
be used to provide additional resonances so as to balance 
other inevitable ones in other parts of the essential 
frequency scale. It would, however, be a rather fatal 
mistake to fashion them to suit any special vowel, as 
is half suggested at the end of Dr. Aikin’s remarks. 

♦ Journal I.E.E., 1923, vol. 61, p. 613. 
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Mr. Smith has suggested an arrangement suitable for 
visual observations on the quality of transmission. 
In this system the original sounds on the one hand, 
and the loud-speaker output on the other, are to be 
picked up respectively by two “ as nearly as possible 
identical” telephone receivers, and the results re¬ 
corded simultaneously on an (Oscillograph. I should 
prefer to impose the additional condition that the 
telephone receivers should be completely non-resonant; 
and I should not feel happy about the oscillograph 
itself unless it possessed the same negative attribute. 
It is a little surprising that Mr. Smith did not specify 
a cathode-ray oscillograph. Perhaps he recognizes no 
other! Mr. S;gtherland in his introductory paper 
speaks of ” desirable reverberation,” more particularly 
in relation to music, but also as regards speech; but I 
still adhere to the opinion that reverberation is a 
thing which we have to put up with in order to hear 
loudly enough, and that we have virtually to learn 
several different languages, musical and otherwise, 
according to the conditions of listening. Does a 
speaker or a band, after all, sound so dead ” in the 
open air if we are close enough to hear ? I disagree, 
however, rather reluctantly, for Mr. Sutherland’s view 
seems to provide me with an excuse for inability to 
appreciate some modern music. If a correct amount 
of overlapping and blending by the agency of rever¬ 
beration forms an essential part of the music, it might 
with some force be argued that I had not yet been 
fortunate enough to listen to the work of, let us say, 
Mr. Arnold Bax, in the right concert hall. 

Mr. L. C. Pocock [in reply) i Mr. Marris disagrees 
with the statement that a horn is the ideal form of 
coupling between the diaphragm and the air, and con¬ 
siders that one becomes tired of the horn resonance ; 
further, he states that the presence of horn resonance 
can be proved by removing the horn. I should like to 
point out, however, that the use of a horn cannot be so 
lightly dismissed. It is easy to design a horn with 
strong resonance, and this is done in hom-t 3 q)e musical 
instruments; it is also possible, though less easy, to 
design a horn with much weaker resonance. The 
former is analogous to a resonance transformer or 
resonant transmission line, the latter to a transmission 
line in wlxich the inductance and capacity vary continu¬ 
ously from end to end, and such an arrangement may, 
in principle, be a maximum energy coupling, although 
the application of the principle is restricted by the 
length of the horn. One may easily tire of the resonance 
of a bad horn, but a good horn has a far from evident 
fundamental, with many partials, and it can scarcely 
be claimed that tlie change of tone on removing a horn 
of this type proves anything, because tlie increased 
diaphragm, resonance resulting from reduced damping 
introduces far more distortion than was caused by the 
horn. 

Mr. Voigt endeavours to show that the efi&dency of a 
loud-speaker is considerably greater than 1 per cent. 
In a reacting circuit of the kind which he describes, the 
oscillation point is conditioned by = 1. where 

'Ov loud-spe^er efficiencies and is the 

amplifier power-efi&ciency. Mx. Voigt overlooks the 
fact that the power amphfication is the square of 


the voltage amplification, so that if rji = rj^, and 
= (26)2—^using the lowest figure assumed—the loud¬ 
speaker efficiency at resonance is only 4 per cent, and 
the average efficiency a good deal lower. It is rather 
doubtful whether t^es of receivers having less-pro¬ 
nounced resonance peaks would sustain osciflations with 
so small an amount of amplification as that described. 
My own calculation of the efficiency as less than 1 per 
(ient was based upon the estimate that normal speech 
repre.sents an average emission ofienergy at the rate of 
126 ergs per second {Physical Review, March 1922) and 
that the most efficient loud-speaker obtainable requires 
approximately 0 • 0006 watt to produce the same speech 
intensity. The efficiency is, therefore, about 2-6 per 
cent, and many loud-speakers have only one-tenth of 
the efficiency of the one quoted. The estimated input 
power of 0 • 0006 watt was calculated from experimental 
data on the R.M.S. current giving the required sound 
intensity, and on tlie impedance of the receiver at 800 
periods per second. 

Mr. H. L. Porter {in reply) : One conclusion which 
may be drawn from this discussion is that electrical 
and acoustical resonance are mainly responsible for 
distortion in the loud-speaker. The introductory 
papem, however, were confined to a specialized con¬ 
sideration of one or other of the phenomena, but little 
attention has been paid to the need for their correlation. 
The discussion itself did not make this clear. For 
example, to manipulate the electrical circuit inde¬ 
pendently of the acoustic system could easily do more 
harm than good, for one might actually eliminate from 
the circuit resonances which might be permitted to play 
a very useful part in a suitably-chosen acbustic system. 
In (3ur work on the gramophone, we found that tlie 
r^onance of parts of the system which we anticipated 
might greatly add to the distortion proved to be very 
useful in arriving at our curve of uniform distribution 
of intensity. Again, we found that the greatest dis¬ 
tortion did not arise from the separate resonance peaks 
but from their close acoustical proximity: the orderly 
arrangement of these peaks was m.ost essential. It 
therefore seems reasonable to regard the problem of 
the loud-speaker in a similar manner. If an electrical 
circuit be used in conjunction with an acoustic system, 

. the combination should be treated as a unit. The 
contribution of each part of that unit should be ascer¬ 
tained and, if possible, arranged for mutual assistance. 
In the past, work on the loud-speaker has been mostly 
concerned ,with the efficiency of the electrical circuit. 
There may now be the danger of investigations taking 
an acoustical bias. Since the final sound waves' are 
determined both by the electrical circuit and bv the 
acoustic system, further work should not be allowed to 
take what might easily be divergent paths* Our minds 
must be alert to bo'th considerations. 

Professor E. Mallett {in reply) : In the original 
telephone receiver and in some loud-spealcers the dia- 
phrapa performs a double function: it not only 
provides the necessary vibrating surface which moves 
the air particl^ about and so starts a sound wave, but 
also itself forms 'the mechanical system which is vibrated 
by the altema'ting speech current. In 'these cases 
resonance in 'the diapliragm is doubly important. In 
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other instruments the vibrating system is a reed or an 
armature with spring control, each of which will have 
its own peculiar resonance acting to modify the ampli¬ 
tude of the diaphragm at the point where it is fixed to 
the vibrating system, but leaving the resonances of the 
diaphragm still to control the distribution of amplitude 
over the surface of the diaphragm, and hence the 
emission of sound waves. In reply to Mr. Burnand, 
it is thought that these diaphragm resonances will 
occur whatever the»form of the diaphragm, including 
the cases which he cites. 

Man y of the Speakers have confined their attention 
to the resonances of the horn, and the various curves 
exhibited are ascribed to horn resonances. But they 
are in all cases to be ascribed rather to the combined 
mechanical resonance of reed (or other vibrator which 
may be a diaphragm), diaphragm and horn. One 
speaker, Mr. Nash, shows a curve purporting to separate 
these out, but the curve is admittedly a theoretical 
one, and none of the theory is given. But if Mr. Nash’s 
figure for the permissible variation of power output 
with frequency for no appreciable distortion is correct, 
i.e. a variation from 100 to 850, or 750 per cent, one 
might be inclined to ask, “ why all this fuss about 
resonance?” The answer seems to me to be this, 
that resonance may accentuate unduly a tone which 
was not originally transmitted. Consider, for instance, 
an ordinary receiver through the coils of which is flowing 
a current due to two simultaneously maintained notes 
at the transmitting end of frequencies WjJ{2'7r) and 
cu 2 /( 2 ir). Now let the current be ii sin cui* -|- ^2 sin 0 ) 2 *. 
The pull on the diaphragm will be proportional 
to {Bq -f 6 i'sin (tilt -|- 62 sin ^> 2 *)^, where Bq is the per¬ 
manent flux, and 61 and &2 are the fluxes due to the 
currents and i. 2 . This expression ^ 

= J5o + + 2 i?o&i sin + 2 B 062 sin 

-I- 61&2 cos {Oil ~ ^2)^ — ^1^2 cos {Oil + Oi 2 )t 
— ^bi cos 2oiit — I &2 cos 2 ai 2 < 

Thus it is seen that alternating pulls of frequencies 
20)1/(2-77), 20)2/(277), {Oil — ^ 2 )/( 2 '?r) and (o)i o)2)/(277) 
are introduced as well as pulls of frequencies 0 ) 1 /( 277 ) 
and 0 ) 2 /( 277 ) of the original tones. It is true that the 
amplitudes of the additional pulls are small comp^ed 
with those of the transmitted tones, provided Bq is 
large compared with 61 and 62 , but tliey will be appreci¬ 
able if 61 and &2 are increased by overloading the 
receiver, and the amplitude of the resulting sound wave 
may be appreciable witih. quite ordinary loads if the 
frequency happens to be near a resonance point. With 


the harmonic tones 2o)i/(277) and 20 ) 2 /( 277 ) the> resulting 
effect will probably not be unpleasant, but the sum¬ 
mation and difference tones, {oii -f oi^l{2'7T) and 
(o)i — a)2)/(277), may well produce most unpleasant 
results. This will apply to all -those loud-speakers in 
which there is a permanent magnetic pull on the 
vibrating system. * 

Similar considerations apply to the valve if the 
latter is overloaded, so that either the curved part of 
the characteristic is used or grid current is allowed to 
flow. The anode current from a double-frequency 
E.M.F. on the grid will then contain summation and 
difference terms which, if the)^ happen to be those 
of resonance frequencies of the receiver may produce 
appreciable sound waves. It may also be that with 
very large sound amplitudes this effect may also appear 
in the throat of the horn. It would seem possible, 
therefore, that the question of distortion is more a 
matter of summation and difference tones than of 
the relative amplitudes of the transmitted tones. 
The above considerations would explain satisfactorily 
why telephone receivers and a loud-speaker worked to 
give a small sound output give really good repro¬ 
duction, but that directly the output is increased 
distortion appears, and the greater the sound outpxit the^ 
greater the distortion. » 

Captain P. P. Eckersley {in feply) : Mr. Nash has 
raised the question of the horn. Briefly, the horn gives 
efficiency, whilst the large-diaphragm, hornless type is 
inefficient. If, however, the hornless type (for which 
I hold no brief whatsoever) gives sufficient volume with 
more faithful quality for an average drawing-room, it 
h a s at least served a useful purpose. The particular 
quahty that pleased me in the t37pe of loud-speaker 
which I demonstrated, was the warmth of bass tones, 
coupled with an extraordinary faithfulness even in the 
upper register. This quality might be manifest in a 
hornless or horn type, the low resonance being in no 
way intrinsic to the absence of a horn. I still reiterate 
that what I have called the ” efficient ” type of loud¬ 
speaker with resonances around .1000 periods per 
second can never give faithfuT reproduction, and that 
lack of warmth in the bass, a minimization of higher 
harmonics, and a barking of vowel sounds in speech 
are all characteristic of this type of instrument. Our 
ears are most sensitive to this middle register, and are 
asldng all the time for stronger extremes of the sound 
gamut. This must be the next great advance in loud¬ 
speaker design; whether the horn will be used or not 
is immaterial to the question of proper frequency 
recognition. 
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32nd meeting of THE WIRELESS SECTION, 7 NOVEMBER, 1923. 


(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 6 p.m. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Wireless Section 
held on the 6th June, 1923, were taken as read and 
were confirmed‘'kud signed. 

A vote of thanks to Professor G. W. O. Howe for 
his services as Chairman of the Wireless Section during 
the past two Sessions was proposed by the President, 
seconded by Dr. W. H. Eccles, F.R.S., and carried with 
acclamation. 


Mr. E. H. Shaughnessy, O.B.E., Chairman of the 
Wireless Section, then delivered his Inaugural Address 
(see page 61).^ 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Shaughnessy for his Address, 
proposed by Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, G.C.B., 
K.C.V.O,, F.R.S.,and seconded by Mr. A. A. C. Swinton, 
F.R.S., was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
terminated at 7.10 p.m. * 


33rd meeting OF THE WIRELESS SECTION, 21 NOVEMBER, 1923. 
(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Mr. E. H. Shaughnessy, O.B.E., Chairman of the 
Section, took the chair at p.m. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Wireless Section 
held on the 7th November, 1923, were taken as read 
and were confirmed and signed. 

A paper by Dr. E. V. Appleton, M.A., and Mr. F. S. 
Thompson, B.A., entitled “ Periodical Trigger Recep¬ 


tion ” (see page 181), and a paper by Mr. R. C. Clinker, 
Member, entitled " A Dynamic Model of a Valve and 
Oscillating Circuit" (see page 126), were read and 
discussed. On the motion of the Chairman a vote of 
thanks to the authors was carried with acclamation, 
and the meeting terminated at 7.24 p.m. 
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704th ORDINARY MEETING, 22 NOVEMBER, 1923. 

( 

[Joint Meeting with the SociiIit^ des iNGitNiEURS Civils de France (British Section) J 

(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 
6 p.m. 

The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the 
1st Novefinber, 1923, were taken as read and were con¬ 
firmed and signed. 

The President announced that the French Govern¬ 
ment had awarded to Mr. C. H. Wordingham, C.B.E., 
and to Mr. Twelvetrees the Diploina of the Officer of 
Public Instructionj and he asked Monsieur Gu6ritte, who 
had obtained the Diplomas from the French Ambassa¬ 


dor, to present one to Mr. Twelvetrees, Mr. W^'ordingham 
being unavoidably absent. 

Monsieur Gueritte then presented the decoration to 
Mr. Twelvetrees. 

A paper by Mr. A. Bachellery, entitled " The Electri¬ 
fication of the French Midi Railway" (see page 213), 
was read and discussed. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks to 
the author was carried with acclamation. The meeting 
terminated at 7.60 p.m. 


706th ordinary MEETING, 29 NOVEMBER, 1923. 
(Joint Meeting with the Physical Society of London.) 


(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 6.30 p.m. 
The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the 22nd 
November, 1923, were taken as read and were confirmed 
and signed. 


A discussion took place on " Loud-Speakers for 
Wireless and other Purposes," in connection with 
which the following introductory papers were read 
(see pages 266 to 286) 
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Prof. A. O. Ranldne, D.Sc. : " General Principles 

involved in the Accurate Reproduction of Sound by 
means of a Loud-Speaker.” 

Mr. L. C. Pocock, B.Sc. : Theory of Loud-Speaker 
Design.” ■> 

Prof. C. 1 . Fortescue, M.A. : ” The Sources of Dis¬ 
tortion in the Amplifier.” 

Mr. PL L. Porter, B.Sc. : ” The Acoustic Problems 
of the Gramophone.” 

Mr. E. K. Sandeaian, B.Sc.: “The Relative Im¬ 
portance of each Frequency Region in the Audible 
Spectrum—Measurements on Loud-Speakers.” 


Prof. J. T. MacGregor-Morris and Prof. Eo Mallett, 
M.Sc. (Eng.) ; ” The Overtones of the Diaphragm of 
a Telephone Receiver.” 

Mr. G. A. Sutherland, M.A. : ‘ Auditorium Acoustics 
and the Loud-Speaker.” s 

Mr. S. G. Brown, F'.R.S.: ‘‘Some Directions of- 
Improvement in the Lbud-Speaking Telephone.” 

Captain P. P. Eckersley: ‘‘ The Characteristics of 
a New Type of Loud-Speaker.” 

The. discussion was adjourned and the meeting 
terminated at 9.40 p.m. 


34th meeting of TPIE WIRELESS SECTION, 5 DECEMBER, 1923. 
(Pleld in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Mr. E. H. Shaughnessy, O.B.E., Chairman of the 
Section, took the chair at 6 p.m. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Wireless Section 
held on the 21st November, 1923, were taken as read 
and were confirmed and signed. 

A paper by Mr. L. B. Turner. M.A., Member, entitled 


‘‘ The Relations between Damping and Speed in Wire¬ 
less Reception ” (see page 192), was read and discussed. 
On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks to the 
author was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
terminated at 7.40 p.m. 


706th ORDINARY MEETING. 13 DECEMBER, 1923. 


(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Professor E. W. Marcliant, D.Sc., Vice-President, 
took the chair at 6 p.m., in the unavoidable absence of 
Dr. A. Russell, President. 

The minutes of the meeting of the 29th November, 
1923, were taken as read and were confirmed and 
signed. * 

A list of candidates for election and transfer approved 


by the Council for ballot was taken as read and was 
ordered to be suspended in the Plall. 

A paper by Mr. D. Brownlie, B.Sc., entitled 
‘‘ Pulverized Fuel and Efficient Steam Generation,” 
was read and discussed. On the motion of the Chair¬ 
man a vote of thanks to the author was carried with 
acclamation, and the meeting terminated at 7.55 p.m. 


35th meeting OF THE WIRELESS SECTION, 2 JANUARY, 1924. 


(Field in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Mr. E. H. Shaughnessy, O.B.E., Chairman of the 
Section, took the chair at 6 p.m. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Wireless Section 
held on the 6th December, 1923, were taken as read 
and were confirmed and signed. ^ 

A paper by Mr. R. H. Barfield, M.Sc., Student, en¬ 


titled ‘‘ Some Experiments on the Screening of Radio 
Receiving Apparatus ” (see page 249), was read and 
discussed. On the motion of the Chairman a vote of 
thanks to the author was carried with acclamation, 
and the meeting terminated at 7.10 p.m. 


707th ordinary MEETING, 3 JANUARY, 1924. 

€ 

(Field in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 6 p.m. 

The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the 13th 
December, ]?923, were taken as read and were confix-med 
and signed. 

A list of candidates for election and transfer approved 
by the Council for ballot was taken as read and was 
ordered to be suspended in the Hall. 

The following list of donations was taken as read and 
the thanks of the meeting were accorded to the donors : 

Benevolent Fund : W. H. Bottomley; R. V. Broberg ; 
C. Cartmell; T. C, Christianson ; E. T. Clifford-Jones ; 
A. C. Coward ; H. J. Finder ; .F. W. Geoghegan ; P. H, 


Gwynn; Messrs. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works ; 
T. W. E. McKew; W. G. P. Mitchell; F. Riley ; W. 
G. Smith; and The ” Twenty-five ” Club (per Mr. W. B. 
Esson). 

Dr. S. /P. Smith, Member, then delivered a lecture 
entitled '* Railway Electrification in Foreign Coun¬ 
tries ” (see^page 317), and the lecture was followed by 
a discussion (see page 322). On the motion of the 
President a vote of thanks to the lecturer was carried 
with acclamation, and the meeting terminated at 
7.45 p.m. 
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708th ordinary MEETING, 10 JANUARY, 1924. 

[Joint Meeting with the Soci^Tit des Ing^inieurs Civils de France (British Section).] 

(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 

' '' f. 

Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 6 p.m. The discussion on Mr. A. Bachellery’s paper entitled 
The minutes of the Ordinary’ Meeting of the 3rd “The Electrification of the French Midi Railway” 

January, 1924, were taken as read and were confirmed (see page 213), was continued, and the meeting 
and signed. terminated at 7.26 p.m. 

709th ORDINARY MEETING, 17 JANUARY, 1924. 

(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 6 p.m. 
The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the 10th 
January, 1924, were taken as read and were confirmed 
and signed. 

Messrs. A. H. Allen and A, T. Dover were appointed 
scrutineers of the ballot for the election and transfer 
of jmembers and, at the end of the meeting, the result 
of the ballot was declared as follows :— 

Elections. 

Members. 

Aitken, Robert. Kirkland, John Wilkinson. 

Cornfoot, Thomas. Prince, Charles Edmond, 

Kennedy, Peter. Major. 

Street, Charles Frederick. 

Associate Members. 

AdendorfE, Gerald Victor. Rawlinson, Rowland 
Barnard, Frederick Henry. 

George. Ricci, Ralph Elwyn. 

Bowen, James Bevan, Rissik, Jacob Willem, 
Wing-Commander B.Sc. (Eng.). 

R.A.F. Sheldrick, John Engledow, 

Brown, Cecil Norman. B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Davies, Ralfe Davidson, Smith, Arthur Eric, B.Sc. 

Lieut. R.E. (Eng.). 

Gage, Ernest Cecil. Smith, Ronald. 

Galliard, John Douglas. Struthers, George Alex- 
Glanville, George Gros- ander. 

venor. Tilley, Herbert Benjamin. 

Kendon, Donald Henry. Toogood, Henry Feather- 
Lewtey, William Cruch- ston. 

ley. Varadachari, Perungavin. 

Mayral, Arthur Lawrence Wilson, Herbert. 

G. Workman, Eric Walter, 

Ohtsukii Takashi. B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Graduates. , 

Ashton, William Thomas. Duce, George William, 
Atherton, John- Francis. B.Sc. (Eng.). : 

BickerstafE, Ernest. Earle, Beresford Langston. 

Birkby, Harold. Eggins, Leonard George. 

Bliss, William Arthur. Forrester, James’Shannan. 
Burn, Walter. Garrett, Percival • Theo- 

Caxter, Arthur. dpre. 

Close, Charles Victor. G;hosh, Surendra Nath, 
de Burgh, Desmond, Gill, Ernest William. 
Herlouin, Flight Lieut. Glass, Francis. . . • 

R.A.F. Gould, Frank. • 


Graduates —continued. 

Grainger, Oliver. Munro, John. 

Groser, Stanley Rust. Nicholes, Samuel. 

Hall, John, B.Sc. (Eng.). Nixon, Thomas Edgar B. 

Hay, Andrew. Osborn, Thomas Lester A. 

Henzell, George Peregrine. Pearce, Reginald. 

Hewitson, Maynard. Pollack, Leonard Austin. 

Hounsell, Ernest Alfred, Pound-Corner, Harold 

Hughes, Lionel Jutson. Sinclair, B.A. 

Kaempf, Emil. Procter, William Sldrrow, 

Langlands, George Boyd. Scott, Alexander Theodore. 

Lucas, Leonard Hillyer. Sinclair, Harold. 

Lundy, George Alfred. Smith, Hubert Alfred, 

McLaughlin, Bernard B.Sc. 

Alphonsus. Tozer, Robert James M. 

Mayo, Oswald James. Valentine, Arnot Stirling. 

Mill, Harry. Verma, Panna Lai. 

Mitchell, George William. Wells, Charles Frederick. 

Students. 

Adbfitharaj, Rajiah. Batten, Ernest Richard. 

Aiken, Leslie James. Batty, Bernard. 

Allcock, Frank Byard. Beer, Horace George. 

Anderson, Frank Cordue Behrman, Boris. 

K. Bell, Ian. 

Anderson, James Peter. Bertone, John. 

Anderson, Savile. Bishop, John Montague, 

Andrews, Allan. B.E. 

Archer, Leslie John. Bogie, Andrew. 

Aria, Dadiba. Bowden, George Herbert. 

Atkins, James Walter. Bo 3 me, John Grant. 

Attlee, John Stuart. Braid, Kenneth Edwin P. 

Austen, Donald Edwin H. Brailsford, Fred. 

Austin, Percy Ellis, B.Sc. .Brewer, Arthur Ernest. 

(Eng.). ^ Brierly, Richard Francis 

Azimuddin, Mohamed. H. 

Bagnall, Maurice Arthur. Brown, Robert Redman. 

Bagshawe, Alexander Sin- Bull, M^colm James. 

Clair. Bush, Alfred John. 

Baker, Ernest Edward. Cade, Sydney^Jeorge. 

Baldwin, Cecil Spence S. Canning, Horace Reginald. 

Ball, William Barnard, Carfrae, William John. 

B.Sc. Carter, Murray Oliphant. 

Banbury, Leonard Gian- Catchatoor, George Eard- 
ville. ley A. 

Banks, Rowland Victor. Chapman, Geoffrey 

Bannat 3 me, Andrew Mans-- , Tancock. 

field. ' Chenevix-Trench, Lionel 

Bartlett, Cecil Vernon.. Geoffrey. 


Students- 

Chisnall, Cecil Ernest. 
Church, John William G. 
Cleveland, George Robert 
E. « 

Cobb, Kenneth. 

Cochran, Robert Jack. 
Cokart, Petrus Isaac. 

Cole, Frank Jaspar. ^ 
Colmar, Geoffrey Charles. 
Connolly, Reginald Charles 
H. 

Cook> Albert Edwin. 

Cooke, Norton Robson. 
Cooper, George Frederick. 
Cox, Albert Rowland. 
Crawshaw, Cyril John, 
B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Crisp, Arthur Bright. 
Cronwright, Roy Bazett, 
B.Sc. 

Cullimore, Cedric Anthony. 
Damant, George Edward. 
Davidson, William 
Stewart. 

Davoren, Lucius Andrew. 
Dicks, William John H. 
Dodd, John Hedley. 
Dunbar, James Quentin. 
Dupen, Vivian Cecil. 
Easton, Nigel Tyther- 
leigh. 

Esther, Harry, B.Eng. 
Field, James Frederick. 
Fenton-Jones, Flugh. 
Fletcher, Dudley Wilfred 

H. 

Fox, Kenneth McLean. 
Freeland, Arthur James. 
Freeman, Charles Fred¬ 
erick. 

Fricke, Henry Moger. 
Frugtniet, Adalbert 
Vance. 

Gardner, James Nielson. 
George, Henry Hale. 
Gibson, Robert. 

Godden, William Fenwick. 
Gomez, Jose Gomez. 

Good, William Rexter. 
Goubert, Arturo. 

Graham, Douglas Ernest. 
Graham, Harry. 

'Grant, Allan, B.Sc. 

Green, Harry. 

Griffith, Herbert Clewin. 
Grove, George Richard P. 
Hall, John Lawrence. 
Hampshire, Harold Wil¬ 
liam T. 

Flancock, Harold Percy. 
Hards, Richard Leo. 
Harper, William George. 
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Harris, Francis Alfred. 
Harris, Richard H. 
Harrison, John Murray. 
Harvey, Hector Gordon. 
Haskard, John Leslie. 
Heap, David, B.Sc.Tech. 
Hedley, Hugh Hutton. 
Hedley, Isaac Flerdman. 
Flenry, Howard Francis. 
Higgs, Thomas Ware. 
Hinds, James Oliver. 
Hinnawy, Abdul Magid. 
Hodges, Leonard Allen. 
Hogarth, John Russell. 
Hogbin, Archibald. 
Flollingshead, John. 
Holmes, John I-Iardy. 
Flughes, Alexander Rus¬ 
sell M. 

Hughes, Charles Wesley. 
Hughes, Julio Reginald. 
Flughes, Thomas Charles. 
Flunking, Arthur Lancelot. 
Hunter, Kenneth Kirk¬ 
wood. 

ITutchings, Eric Edward. 
Jacques, John Rowland. 
Jarvis, Arthur Porter. 
Jehu, John William. 

Jesty, Edgar Flenry. 
Jewsbury, Eric. 

Jewsbury, William. 
Johnston, Eric Montague. 
Jones, Frank, B.Sc. * 
Kalle, Maurice L. F. 
Kingshott, George Wil¬ 
liam. 

Kirkby, Norman Reginald. 
Kirsten, Kenneth Flaenert, 
B.Sc. 

Knight, Arthur William. 
Lamb, Flenry Lincoln. 
Lane, Francis John, B.Sc. 
Latham, Tom. * 

Lawrence, Alan. 

Lessel, Robert James. 
Lightbown, John. 

Linton, James. 

Lloyd, John Austin FI. 
Long, Geoffrey. 

Lower, John Flenry. 
McClean, Herbert George, 
B.Sc. (Eng.). 

McClure, Charles Archi¬ 
bald. 

McCracken, Stanley. 
McFarlane, John. 

Macfie, Duncan Brown. 
McGavin, James. 
Mackenzie, Evan John. 
Mackenzie, William Alex¬ 
ander. 
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Students— 

McKie, David Gordon. 
McLean, Francis Charles. 
Manning, James Walter G. 
March, Charles Edward M. 
Matthews, Albert DeriJ:. 
Matthews, Flarry James. 
Maye, John Wintle. 
Mayhew, Thomas Alfred. 
Meares, Oswald Mapletoft. 
Meneze, John Arthur. 
Milne, Alexander James. 
Mitchell, Alexander. 
Mitchell, Ernest James W. 
Moller, Herbert Cecil H. 
Morton, Harold Christo- 
pherson. 

Mosedale, Philip John. 
Motha, Britto Raphael. 
Moursi, Mostafa Riad. 
Mullineux, James. 

Nagel, Llewellyn. 

Nahapiet, Ernest Owen. 
Nash, Alfred James L. 
Nind, Eric Arthur. , 
Nottingham, Edward 
Charles. 

Ogden, Horace Chadwick, 
B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Old, David. 

Oldcorn, Eric Carlton T., 
B.Sc. 

Olver, George Corden. 
Osborn, Leroy Gordon. 
Parish, William Joseph. 
Parsons, Henry Harold. 
Passmore, Charles Rivers. 
Pattinson, Robert Raine. 
Paul, Jack Heron. 

Peakin, Cecil J ohn. 
Pearson, Frederick John. 
Peasgood, Flarold. 

Peckett, Leslie James. 
Perkins, Griffith Flugh, 
B.Sc.(Eng.). 

Phillips, J ohn Leslie, 
Phillips, John Waldron. 
Pilfold, Charles William. 
Plumtree, Ian Stanley. 
Porter, Andrew. 

Price, Gilbert Watts. 
Pritchett, Cyril George, 
Pye, Frank Peveril. 
Radford, John Samu:el. 
Ragunather, Arumugam. 
Record, Charles Reuben. 
Reid, William Alfred. 
Renwick, William John. 
Revell, Edward Walter 
M. 

Ridsdale, Henry Arthur C. 
Ritchie, Flenry Wilfred. 
Robertson, Gilbert. 
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Rogerson, Richard Wynd- 
ham. . . 

Rose way, Walter Norman. 
Rowell, Cecil Victor. 
Russell, John Joseph. 
Sanders, Arthur Leslie. 
Sanderson, Albert King. 
Schiodt, Martin Theodore. 
Scott, Eric Kenneth. 

Shaw, Cecil Maurice. 
Shearer, James. 

Shurben, Henry William J. 
Siding, Reginald Harry. 
Sieveking, Herbert. 
Simpson, George Francis. 
Simpson, Norman George. 
Skinner, Frederick George 

J. 

Smith, David Hughes. 
Sniith, David Salmond. 
Smith, Eustace Herbert. 
Smith, Frank Jervis. 
Smith, Ian Stewart. 

Smith, Thomas Haworth. , 
Smythe, Francis Sydney. 
Spindler, Arthur Hard! 
man. 

Squires, Frank Henri. 
Starling, Benjamin. 
Stewart, Ian Dunlop. 
Storer, Robert Harrison. 
Striem, Hubert Henry V. 
Symes, George Leslie. 
Tannett, Anthony. 

Taylor, Samuel Mellor. 
Tetley, Arthur Cyril. 
Thomas, Arnold Harrison. 
Thomas, Edgar Frank E. 
Thornton, James Philip. 
Tibbitts, Edgar Ernest. 
Tidmus, Allan Flinds. 

Todd, William George. 
Trimmer, William Jack. 
Tuck, William Douglas. 
Tufnail, Maurice Edward. 
Vallis, Leslie Cecil. 

Verano, Ernest Augustus. 
Vernier, Charles Leonard. 
Vickers, Harold Edwin. 
Villiers, William Am¬ 
herst. 

Walsh, Joseph Anthony. 
Waterfield, HSnry (Jnr.). 
Watson, Robert Parker, 

B.A. 

Watt, Warden Kennedy. 
Webb, John Krauss. 
Weston, Gordon. 

Wheatley, Stanley James. 
White, Jack. 

Williams, Joseph. 

Wills, David Flilary. 
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S iudents — continued. 


Wilson, James. 

Windred, George. 

Witt, Stanley Reuben. 
Wittrick, James LewiG. 
Woodbridge, Arthur Wil¬ 
liam. 

Woodcock, Vincent. 


Woodcock, Walter Leslie. 
Woodforde, John. 
Worthing, Cyril Evans. 
Young, Albert Edward. 
Young, Norman James. 
Young, Richard Vincent. 


Associates. 

Atherton, Arthur. Owles, Archibald Bewick. 

Tansley, George Edward. 


Transfers. 


Associate Member to Member. 


Farrow, Alfred Edward. 
French, Walter William E. 
Gittins, George Edward, 
B.Sc. 

Handley, Benjamin. 
Harrison, Harry Hughes. 
Layrson, Walter. 
McLennan, Duncan. 
Martin, Harold. 

Mayes, Arthur Edward. 


Naylor, William Slater. 
Nelson, James. 

Newberr}^, William George. 
Phillips,' Lewis Waight. 
Stigant, Stanley Austen. 
Thompson, Harry Sydney. 
Waygood, Oscar Candish. 
Wilcox, Walter Maitland, 
B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Wilson, Henry. 


Associate to Member. 
Short, Frederick Martin. 

Graduate to Associate Member. 


Boyland, Harold John. 
Bremner, Francis Donald 
H., B.A. 

Brigg, John Ellwood. 
Edwards, Leslie. 

Farrell, James Fraser E. 
Peasgood, Frank. 

Searles, Harold Everard. 
Smith, Esmond Wassell. 
Smith, Harry Foster. 


Stinchcomb, Ernest 
Arthur. 

Swift, Bernard. 

Vanneck, Richard Grant, 
M.C. . 

Waddicor, Harold, B.Sc. 
West, Frederick William 

J. 

Willson, Charles Schum- 
melketel, B.Sc.(Eng.). 


Student to Associate Member. 


Benger, William Alan. 
Buckman, Henry Leonard, 
B.Sc. 

Chadwick, Samuel. 
Champney, Laurence. 

Hall, William Noel. 

Hoyle, William Dickon. 
Moir, Roy Adamson. 


Morgan, Percy Davies. 
Nicholson, Graham 
Frankhn. 

O’Neill, James^ Francis. 
Perks, John Noel R. 
Scott-Taggart, John, M.C. 
Semer, Arthur. 

Villie^p, Algernon Edward, 
M.A. 


Student i 

Beckett, Charles Murray. 
Berry, John. 

Booth, John Arthur. 
Bulley, Henry Samuel. 
Burgess, William. 

Capper, Frank Wilton. 
Chakravarti, Girindra 
Narayan. 

Clarke, Harold. 

Coates, Albert William. 
Corkill, William Alfred. 
Comer, Herbert. 

Ganapati, Salem Venca- 
tramana. 

Gaster, Abraham Em¬ 
manuel. 

Henderson, Francis 
Adrian. 

Hine, Frank Walter. 
Hipwell, James Henry. 
Hobson, Ralph Silvanus. 
Horo'gritz, Hyman. 
Howard, Henry John. 

Wilson, Dav 


Graduate. 

Hutton, William Stanley. 
Jordan, William Stewart. 
Leathes, William Henry B. 
Lissenden, Percival 
Horace. 

McEwan, John Douglas T. 
Mackay, William Morton. 
McKnight, William Alex¬ 
ander. 

McNab, John. 

Omar, Sidiqi Mohamed. 
Payne, Charles Jeffery. 
Pennal, Herbert William. 
Sanderson, Edward Rob¬ 
son. 

Small, Allan Jamieson. 
Snipe, Norman Victor. 
Stansfield, Joshua Ber¬ 
tram, B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Thompson, Cecil George. 
Torrance, John. 

Tucker, John Potterton. 
Wade, John Charles. 

I MacArtliur. 


A paper by Mr. H. Marryat, Member, entitled “ Elec¬ 
tric Passenger Lifts ” (see page 325), was read and 
discussed. On the motion of the President a vote of 
thanks to the author was carried with acclamation, 
and the meeting terminated at 7.47 p.m. 


Russell, President, took the chair at 6 p.m. 

The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the 17th 
January, 1924, were taken as read and were confirmed 
and signed. 

A list of candidates for election and transfer approved 
^by the Council for ballot was taken as read and was 
ordered to be suspended in the Hall. 

A list of donations to the Benevolent Fund (see pages 
210 to 212) "^as taken as read and a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the donors. 


710th ordinary MEETING, 31 JANUARY, 1924. 
(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


The President announced that the third award of 
the Faraday Medal had been made to Dr. S. Z\ de 
Ferranti, Past President. 

A paper by Professor W. M. Thornton, O.B.E., D.Sc., 
Member, entitled " Some Researches on the Safe Use 
of Electricity in Coal Mines,” was I'ead and discussed. 
On the motion of the President a vote* of thanks to the 
author was carried with acclamation and the meeting 
terminated at 7.62 p.m. 


36th MEETING OF THE WIRELESS SECTION, 6 FEBRUARY, 1924. 
(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


, Mr, E, H. Shaughnessy, O.B.E., Chairman of ihe 
Section, took the chair at 6 p.m. . 

The minutes of the meeting of the Wireless Section 
held on the 2nd January, 1924, weres taken as read and 
were ccmfirmed and sighed. 


A paper by Mr. E. B. Moullin, M.A., Member, entitled 
” Atmospherics and their Effect on Wireless Receivers ” 
{see page 363), was read. and discussed. A vote of 
thanks to the author was carried with acclama.tion 
and the meeting terminated at 7.59 p.m. ' . 
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INSlMTirriON 


NO'J’ItS. 


Coopers’ Hill War Memorial Prize. 

Thepri/e for the year 1{»2:2 {hw Joia nal 
vol. fiO, p. lias iieen awarded to Mr. F. K. ('orul>es 
for hi.s monograph on " An ilisltirical and (‘ritical 
Survey of Atrnosplierie. Kleeiricity ami I'roteetifin 
against r.ightuing.*' 


“Chartered Electrical Engineer.” 

The following Hyedaw of Ihe Institution (in snb.sti- 
tution for existing Bye-l.aw h), wliieh was aduptnl at a 
Special General Meeting of tlie Gc»rporate Mendi«T« hi*ld 
on the 28th February hist, was allt»we<l by the l.onh; 
of Mis Majesty's Most llononrabh’ I'rivv C'onmal on Hie 
2()th March, 1024 :. 


(a) An Honorary Member shall be entilUtl to the 
exclusive use after his name of the initials " Hon, 
M.I.IC.IC." ; a Member of Hie initi.'d.s ” .M.I.IC.F.” ; an 
A.ssociate Member of the initials ” A.M.I.F.Iv” : an 
Associate of fhe initUil.s ” Associate I. F.F.” ; a (Iradnate 
of the initials ” Graduate l.Tv.li.''; ami a Stinhgfit of 
the initials "Student l.F.K." 


{h) Every Mtunber ami Assodalt? Member is, ;unl is 
entitled to describe liimself as, a fharlerml ICIectriial 
Engineer, and in using that ileseripiion after his name 
shall place it after the rhvsignation of the t‘l;eis in the 
Institution to which he Indongs, .stall'd in accordatue 
with the following abbruvialtsl forms, namely, M.l.H.lC. 
or A.M.1,K.E., as llie case may !»<?, 

(c) A Member or Associate Member practising 

(i) umler the title of, or as an oHictfr or wn- 

ployee of, a Limited (VmipiMiy authori/ed 
to carry on the husinc.s.s of an electrical 
engineer in all or any of its branelies, or 

(ii) in partnership with any person \vho is not 

a Member or Associate Member of the 
Institution under the title of a Firm 

shall riot ns§ or permit to be used after the title of any 
such Company or ITrm tlie dasignatiou ” Chartered 
Electrical Engineer" or "Chartered Electrical Engi¬ 
neers" or deiicribe or permit the description of .such 
Company or Firm in any way as " Chartereil Klectrical 
Engineer" or "Chartered Electrical Engineers." 

{d) No p^on shall adopt or d€fflcribe himself by any 
other description or abbreviation to indicate the class 
to which he belongs than i.s provided in this Bye-law 
for such class. 


National Ooi’tillcate.s and Diplomas in Electrical 

Engineering. 

The following is a fnrtlier list ul sdnlols and colleges 
apjirovefl for the award of Hit! above [set? Inslitutiim 
Noti's, No. 20, page (IH), July 11>22, and Journal I.EJl,, 
1024, vol. (12, page 2h0j. 

Ap/>roirti for (hilinory (hndr Cnii/uuitrs {ScKior J‘url- 

tinii' (.-oiirses). 

.\ston Technical School. 

Btiollt,* Municipal 'recimical School. 

Darlington Technical College. 

Dt?wslniry ret hnical Schtiot. 

Dtiiii!a;;ter Tetdinical Gullege. 

Dudley Tecliiiical College. 

Miindsworth Technical School. 

Haiili'y Technical School (Stokeain rreiit). 
Ilnilderslieltl Tetdmical follegc. 

Hull Mniiicijial Technical School, 

L.C.C. School tif Engineering and Navigalitm.*" 
Let'ils Central 'I’eclmit al School. 

Manchiwter College of Techimlogy. 

Oltlliam Technical School. 

Porlsiiittulh Mnnicip,d College. 

Sheerm!.ss Teclmit'al Insiitule. 

Shellieltl 1' ni versil y. 

Stoke tin Tn'iU Ceiilral School of Science. 

Swansea Tetdmical College. 

Approi nl for f Jif^/n r (irtulv tU rtificnU'si {Advnnu’d Part- 

ihnr Courts). 

Halifax Ti!cliriiral College. 

L.C'.C. School of Engineering and Navigation.* 
Liverpool Central Technicul School. 

Mandiester College of 'rechnology. 

Portsmouth Mnnicipnl College. 

Appro,rd for Ordimiry (Iradfi Diplomas {Senior Eull- 

time Omrses). 

Leeds Central Teuliuicai School. 

The Benevolent Eund. 

'riie following is a list of the Dtmations and Annual 
.Subscriptions received tluring the period 20 Fidirnary 
to 2/5 March, and of those paid direct to the. Iiisiitiitioii 
bankers from 1 January t.o 2n March, 1 f)24:- 

£ 8. d. 

.Alabaster, Bt.-Major K. O. (Gosport) .. (10* 

Allen, A. H. (London) .. ., ., 1 Id* 

Allom, G. F. (London) .. .. •• 1 1 d* 

♦ Annual SnbscripHona. 

• Sliowti on page 210 af Jottrml 5128 fteljniaiy 1(124) a* '* T'ttplar Srlirwii 
t»t Nttviuarion,'' 
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£ 

s. 

d. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Arnold, K. N. (Purbrook, Hants) 

• • 

10 

6* 

Cox, C. H. F. (London) 

• • 


10 

6 

Atkinson, LI. B. (London) 

.. 1 

0 

0* 

Cozens-Haxdy, The Hon. E. H. (St. Helens) 

2 

2 

0* 

Austin, H. S. E. (Norwich) 

.. 1 

1 

0* 

Cross, A. F. (Surbiton) ‘ 

• • 


10 

0* 

Aylott, H. J. (Ilford) 

• • 

10 

0* 

Dale, J. F. (Burma). 

. 


2 

Q* 

Baker, C. J. (London) .. . 

• • 

10 

6* 

Dalston, J. F. F. (Perth) 

• • 


10 

0* 

Barlow, Edwin (London) .. .. 

• • 

2 

6* 

Dalton, J. C. J. (London) 

• • 


6 

0* 

Barnard, A. G. S. (Liverpool) 

• • 

5 

0* 

Darby, B. (Manchester) 

• • 


10 

0* 

Barnes, A. S. (Oxford) 

* • 

10 

0* 

Davies, F. E. (Ropley, Hants) 

• • 

1 

1 

0* 

Bastable, H. A. (Japan) .. 


10 

6* 

Davies, James (Eccles) 

" • 


6 

0* 

Batt, F. H.' (Manch^ter) 

* , 

5 

0 

Desborough, J. W. H. (Belvedere) .. 

• • 


2 

6* 

Baxter, E. H. (London) 

* * 

5 

0* 

Devonshire, Sir James (London) 


1 

1 

0* 

Bean, J. S. (Crewe) .. 

* , 

5 

0* 

Digby, T. J. (London) 

• • 

2 

2 

0* 

Beavis, E. A. (London) 


5 

0* 

Dixon, C. D. H. (London) 

• • 


7 

6* 

Bedford, R. (Leicester) 

* , 

5 

0* 

Dixon, Edward (London) 

• • 


15 

0* 

Beeton, S. (Weybridge) 

.. 1 

1 

0* 

Dowsett, H. M. (Colchester) .. 



10 

6* 

Berm Bros., Ltd. (London) ,., 

.. 2 

12 

6 

Dralce, B. (London). 

• • 


10 

64 

Bennett, A. E. (Selangor, F.M.S.) 

.. 1 

0 

0* 

Drysdale, Dr. C. V. (Teddington) .. 



10 

6* 

Bennett, T. C. (Wakefield) 

• • 

10 

0 

Dunbar, L. (King’s Lynn) 



2 

6* 

Blennerhassett, R. F. P. (London) . ^ 

* , 

10 

0* 

Ebner, P. C. (London).. 

• • 

1 

1 

04 

Boraston, C. A. (Warlingham) 

.. 1 

0 

0* 

Eccles, Dr. W. H. (London) .. 

• • 

1 

0 

0* 

Bowden, J. R. J. (London) .. 


6 

0 

Edgcumbe, Lt.-Col. Kenelm (London) 

• • 

1 

1 

04 

Bown, F. J. (Hebburn-on-Tyne) 

• • 

5 

0* 

Emerson, S. J. (Chester) 

• • 


3 

6 

Briant, F. G. (Helsby).. 


10 

0* 

Euler, L. H. (London) 

• * 


6 

0 

cBriggs, E. E. (London) 


10 

0* 

Faulkner, H. (St. Margaret’s, Middlesex) 

• • 


2 

64 

Brookes, R. C. (Liverpool) ,. .. 

.. 1 

0 

0* 

Fedden, S. E. (Sheffield) 

• • 

2 

2 

04 

Brousson, R. P, (London) 

.. 2 

2 

0* 

Fennell, W. (Northwich) 

• • 

1 

1 

04 

Brown, J. S. (Southampton) 

• • 

10 

0* 

Fenner, L. G. (London) 

• • 


2 

6* 

Brown, Walter (Hong-Kong) .. 

« ♦ 

16 

0* 

Fisher, W. D. (Wigan) 

• • 


5 

04 

Brown, Brig.-General W. Baker (Ashtead) 

.. 1 

0 

0* 

Fortescue, Prof. C. L. (London) 

• • 


6 

04 

Browne, B. F. (Santos, Brazil) 

.. 1 

5 

0 

Foster, F. W. (Bexley) 

• • 


10 

o** 

Brownjohn, W. H. (London) .. .. 

.. 1 

1 

0* 

Fox, H. C. (Birmingham) 

*•» 


5 

0 

Bulow, V. A. M. (Glasgow) 

« « 

6 

0* 

Freedman, P. (London) 

• • 


6 

0 

Burbridge, W. C. (Birmingham) 

« • 

5 

0* 

Friendship, C. A. (Runcorn) .. 

• • 


6 

0 

Burgess, A, F. (London) 

• • 

10 

0* 

FrCst, F. G. (Rickmansworth) 

• 4 


5 

0 

Bumand, W. E. (Sheffield) .. 

.. 2 

2 

0* 

Garcke, E. (Maidenhead) 

• 4 

2 

2 

04 

Bums, John (Leeds) . 


6 

0* 

Gardiner, J. R. (London) 

4 • 

1 

1 

04 

Burton, W. (Birmingham) 


12 

6* 

Gatehouse, E. A. (London) 

4 • 


5 

04 

Buttenshaw, H. F. (Wakefield) 


10 

0 

Gatley, W. H. (Todmorden) 

• 4 


6 

0* 

Caine, L. E. (Kenya Colony) .. 


10 

0* 

Gault, D. M. (Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.) 

4 . 4 


8 

6 

Campion, R. H. (Chesterfield) 

.. 1 

1 

0* 

George, T. A. (Monkseaton) .. 

4 4 


6 

04 

Carden, Lt.-Col. A. D. (Aldershot) .. 

• • 

5 

0* 

Gilbert, H. W. (London) 

4 4 


10 

64 

Carpenter, G. W. (Scarborough) 

• , 

5 

0 

Giles, H. W. (London). . 

• 4 


5 

0* 

Carrick, J. H. (Leeds) 

« • 

6 

6* 

Gill, V. W. (London) .. 

4 . 


5 

04 

C^er, A. F. (Leeds) .. 

« « 

10 

0* 

GlSzebrook, Sir Richard (London) .. 

4 4 

1 

1 

04 

Cash, H. J. (London) . 

« • 

10 

0 

Goldup, T. E. (London) .. .. 

• 4 


6 

04 

Channon, H. C. (London) / 

• • 

10 

0* 

Good, P. (London) 

4 4 

1 

1 

0* 

Chartres,. C. B. (Calcutta) 

• • 

10 

6* 

Grant, L. C. (London) .. .. 

4 4 


10 

6 

Chattock, R. A. (Birmingham) 

.. 1 

1 

0* 

Grant, R. H. (Coventry) .. 

4 4 


10 

04 

Chajrtor, A. R. (Chesterfield) 

• • 

12 

6 

Gray, J. Hunter (London) .. 

4 4 

1 

1 

04 

Cheetham, G. A. (Manchester) 

* • 

10 

0* 

Green, Ernest (London) .. .. ^ 

4 4 


5 

0* 

Clack; C. W. (London) 

« • 

16 

0 

Green, Horace (Keighley) .. .. 

4 


6 

0* 

Clark, E. Fowler (Derby) .. 

• • 

2 

6* 

Griffiths, L. (Coventry) 

.f 


2 


Clayton, B.'^C. (Edinburgh) . .. 


10 

6* 

Grime, E. (Grays, Essex) 

4 


6 

0* 

ClifEord-J ones, E. T. (Colenso, Natal) 


2 

6 

Gripper, F. E. (London) .. .. 

4 

2 

2 

0* 

Clinton, W, C- (London) .. .. 


10 

6* 

Grover, C. (Gravesend) 

4 


10 

04 

Clothier, H. W. (Wallsend-on-Tyne) 

• • 

10 

6* 

Gwyther, C. W. (Buenos Aires) .. 

-.44 

1 

0 

04 

Colebrook, H. F. (Guildford) .. 

.. 1 

1 

0 

Hamilton, C. (Shanghai) 

4 


16 

04 

Constable, A. D. (Oxted) . . 

.. 1 

0 

0* 

Hards, L. A; (Cam Brea, Cornwall) ., 

4 4 


10 

0* 

Cooper, G. W. (Rotherham) .. . . 

• • 

10 

0* 

Hardy, A. E. (Lancaster) .. 

4 4 


3 

6 

Gowie, J. R. (London) 

* Annual Subscriptions. 

.. 1 

1 

Olf 

Hardy, R. (Lowestoft) .. .. 

* Annual Subscriptions. 

• 4 


7 

6* 
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£ 

S. 

d. 

Harmcr, A. F. (Ixnulon) 

« • 

1 

I 

0 

Harris, N. E. P. (WolvcrhumiUon) .. 

• • 

1 

0 

0* 

Harrison, Haydn T. (Canterbury) 

• < 

1 

1 

0* 

Hawkins, C*. C. (Kinv) .. *.. 

• . 

1 

1 

0* 

Hazel, H. C. (Liverpool) 

• . 


lb 

0 

Head, W. J. (Newcastle-on-'rvnej 

. . 


5 

0* 

Hegney, V, J. (Clasgow) 



5 

0* 

Henderson, J. (Bel veil ere) 

• . 


a 

0 

Hewett, G. N. (Newlmry, Berks) 

. . 


•» 

*00 


Highliekl, W. IC. (T.ondon) 

^ . 

1 

1 


Hill, G. A. I). (Welwyn Ganleii City) 

. « 


•> 

40 

it* 

Hodges, J. P. (Middleton St. Gt'orge, 

(\k 




Durham) 

. . 

1 

I 

()♦ 

Hole, W. A, (Loudon) 

1 « 

1 

1 

0* 

Holman, H. (Rajputana) 

* , 


H 


Holmes, Straiten (Bristol) 

. . 


a 

0* 

Holttum, W. (Birkeubead) 

. • 


a 

n* 

Horne, W. F. M. (Braintree) .. 

. . 


2 

i\* 

Houstoiin, K. F. H. (Wallseiul-oii* ryut ) 

. • 

1 

b 

0* 

Howard, A. J. ('ranuton) 

« • 


r» 

0* 

Hughes, C. T. (l,,ou(lon) 

. . 


a 

0* 

Hunter-Brown, I*. (London) .. 

. « 

1 

1 

b* 

Hutton, F. W. (Frodshani) 

, . 


r» 

b* 

Informal Meetings Smoking Ciuicert.. 

. • 

H 

12 

H 

Jacob, E. S. (Loudon) ,. . . 


1 

1 

b* 

Jago, R. A. (Cbertsey) 

. . 


•» 

m 

0 

James, E. W. (Lb)imslow) 

. . 


lb 

0* 

James, W. I,. (Cardill) 



fi 

b* 

Jeffery, L. B. <1. (Grini.sby) .. 

. . 


5 

b* 

Jowson, F. K. (l ,ondon) 

« • 


f» 

0 

Johnson, J, H. (Chelmsford) 

« • 

1 

1 

b* 

Jollifle, V. N. (Peuarlb) 

. . 


a 

(5* 

Jono.s, A. T. (London) 

• « 


4 

b 

Jones, Christopher (VShilsall) 



lu 


Kelly, A. (Buenos Aires) .. 


1 

1 

b* 

Kennedy, Sir Alexander (Lumlonj . . 

. . 

lb 

b 

b* 

Kenuody-Purvi.s, Captain C. E, (f.ondiui) 

» • 


ir» 

ti* 

Kemictt, A, J. ,N. (London) .. 

t • 


lb 

0* 

Kenworthy, A. (Chatham) 

• « 


5 

u* 

Kingsbury, H. (London) 

« • 

*0 

2 

b* 

Kingston, Major J. K. (Iwondon) 

■ » 


lb 

b* 

Kolie, H. W, (London) 

• w 

M 

a 

b* 

Ivangdon, G, H. (W'eston-.super-Marv) 

, • 

1 

1 

0* 

La.sh, A. R. (Falkland Isles) .. 

« • 


a 

♦0* 

lamg, L. J, (Calcutta) 

• • 


7 

({ 

Lepine, L. J. (Mancluisler) 

0 • 


10 

0* 

I.evin, Major A. IC. (London) 

0 t 

♦> 

a 

m 

0* 

lisle, A. (Estcoart. Natal) 

m 

1 

b 

0 

Long, A, L. (Ware) 
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PULVERIZED FUEL AND EFFICIENT STEAM GENERATION. 
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Summary, 

The paper is a detailed consideration of the latest tlevelop- 
ments in the use of pulverized coal for steam generation, 
and a comparison of the ailvantages and di.satlvantages of 
this method of firing a.s compared with mechanical stoking, 
in each case imder tlie latest improved conditions and inoro 
particularly as. applied to very large power-station boiler 
plants. Since the starting up iu ,Pec,ember, 102{1. of the 
pioneer large installation. laikeside, Milwaukee (40 (KH) kW 
on Lopulco pulverized fuel), the progre.sn made iu the llnitetl 
States has been remarkable, and apinuximulely 3 500 000 
tons of pulverized coal per annum will .shortly be burnt uiuler 
water-tube boilers. j 

The paper contains a full .account of the Lakesiile station, 
particularly the exact working costs, whilst a description 
is also given of the River Rouge plant at Pejirborn, J lelroit, 
as representatives of modern pnlverized-fnel practice. bV*r 
comparison, a similar account is given of the D;dmariu»ck 
power station, Glasgow, characteristic of tlic be.st Rritisli 
mechanical .stoker practice. 

The author is of the opinion that the aclvantages iu tlw 
^•Sgfcgatc of pulverized fuel are so great that they consti- 
tuto almost a revolution in .steam-boiler practicic The paper 
also contains a large amount of general statistical matter. 

Introduction. 

One of the most striking <ievelo|)nieiit.s in tlut whole i 
history of steam generation has been the nipirl growth I 
of the use of pulverized fuel in the United State.s iluring 
the past three or four years. 

This .progress is so remarkable, alike in the net 
working efficiency obtained, the size of the individual 
boilers made possible, and the use of the most modern 
methods of scientific control of the working of the 
boiler plant, practically from a distant .switchboard, 
that something like a revolution in .steam practice 
has undoubtedly been effected. 

In view of the importance of efficient steam generation, 
both in pow^r station work and from the naiional 
point pf view, the mo.Ht serious coiLsUleration in Great 
Britain of the whole q.ue.stion of pulverized fuel is, 
m the author’s opinion, imperative. 

In the present paper the author lues endeavoured 
to give a survey of the latest develojunents in the ilho 
of pulverized fuel for steam generation. On account 
of the somewhat controver.siaI nature of the whole 
question and the great difficulties in the way of comparing 
two entirely different systems of firing, i.c. pulverized 
uel and mechanical stoking, because of almost endless 
complications due to load factor, price and quality of 


fuel, ilucluations in steam demand, and varying rates for 
labour, all of which cloud the issue, the author has 
ba.seil the paper on the performance of one ilefmite 
pulveriml-fuel plant, that of the Lakeside sbitkin, of 
the Milw.Tukect Klectric Railway and Light Company, 
on I,.ake Michigan. 

This plant Ls in llui first place the jiioneer modern 
large steam-generation plant fired with pulverized 
fuel, ami it has the advantages- -from the point of view 

' of tlu! powttr station engineer.that it is a generating 

station of very large size, viz, 40 000 kW, which has 
been running nearly three years, whilst the most elaborate 
records, almost unique iu their thoroughness, have 
been taken of every detail of the performance. Also 
it is what would Ixs termed to day a " low-capacity " 
and ''tutnlral” pnlveriziftl-fuel plant, which is to the 
advantage of mechanical stoking in the comparison, as 
distinct from high-capacity plants, such as those at 
(aihokia, (’leveland, Vitry, and Trenton Ghaniiel. 

With regard to Lakeside, the author has been given 
the opportunity by Mr. John Aiulerson, the chief engi¬ 
neer, through the kindness of Mr. W. K. Wood, managing 
tlirector of the Underfeed Stoker Co., Ltd., of study¬ 
ing the remarkable records obtained at tliis station. 
They include not only the efficiency of the plant and 
the exact cost of drying, pulverizing, ami generally 
preparing the fuel, together with the wages bill and 
the repair and maintenance eosts, but, in addition, 
even such difficult items as the actual amount of exces .4 
air required in the combustion. All these different 
figures have not hitherto been published under one 
head, and together they give relld.ile and exlfiisive 
data on the |ierforniance of pulverized fuel (as applied 
to stejim generation under given definite condition.^) 
of a kind that has not before Ikhui easily avail.ihle. 

The author lm.s not includeil any reference of im¬ 
portance to the so-called " unit " .sy.stem of pulverized- 
fuel firing, in which each boiler has a sep.-itvite self- 
contained pulverizer, separators and fcR-ders in oiu‘ 
machine, because in the first place this is more 
applicable to smaller Ixiiler iilauts and not so much to 
large power station work, and secondly, authentic data 
as to prolonged irerformance do not appear to be 
available. Similarly he has not discussed the various 
different .systems of pidverized fuel on the so-called 
” central ” sy.stem (preparing the coal at some central 
prMtion and supplying the different huriiers) fjecaime 
he feels that a better consideration will be obtained by 

2 « 
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confining attention to what is actually being accom¬ 
plished on, certain large power-station boiler plants. 

The paper gives first of all a sketch of the early history 
of pulverized fuel, followed by a brief account of the 
position to-day in the United States with regard to the 
use of pulveiized fuel for steam generation. Since 
the whole position in this respect has been changed by 
the starting up of the Lakeside station in December 
1920, the author has considered in some detail, after a 
brief mention of the general principles of pulverized- 
fuel firing, the general opinions of the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of pulverized fuel for steam generation 
held prior tod920. Following this a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the actual plant at Lakeside, in addition to 
the mention of several other plants, is a convenient 
method of discussing the modem principles of pulverized 
fuel which have led to such an enormous development 
during the last three years. 

The greater part of the paper is then taken up with 
a consideration, step by step, of the actual results 
obtained at Lakeside, and in a number of cases also 
on other large pulverized-fuel plants, as compared 
with modern mechanical-stoker practice, Dalmamock 
power station, Glasgow, being taken as typical of the 
best class of British station. Such a consideration, 
of course, covers a very wide field, but the author 
trusts that the importance of the subject will be con¬ 
sidered ample justification. 

The History of Pulverized Fuel. 

The idea of using coal in a finely pulverized condition 
for combustion as fuel, and also in carbonization and 
total gasification processes, is of very ancient origin. 
Pulverized coal was apparently first experimented 
with somewhere about 1820, but the work was kept 
secret and the results obtained are not known. 

One of the earliest patents on the subject was that 
of J. D. Whelpley and J. J. Storer, both of Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A., whose British patent is 1471/1866, 
in which essentially 'pulverized coal was to be used by 
being fed into and over furnaces as an aid to hand¬ 
firing. The patent is entitled : " A novel application 
of fuel and of the fluxes or reducing agents used in 
metallurgic processes and consists in employing fuel 
and fluxes in a finely divided state and feeding them 
into the air blast of a furnace or fire box so that they 
may be floated on the blast during their consumption 
and thus generate their heat and perform their reactions 
at the working point by this means, giving great economy, 
more perfect results and better control over the operation 
in wlfich the fud is employed. ‘ The invention is equally 
applicable to furnaces for metalliurgic operations and 
to fire boxes where the auxiliaiy blast is used.” 

Whelpley and Storer thoroughly understood the 
importance of the intimate contact of the fuel and 
the air, or tiie ore and the reducing agent, as obtained 
by pulverizing, and they used for the supply of pulverized 
fuel or other material a fan-blower arrangement, con- 
sistjng essentially of a revolving cylindrical brush 
to supply both the fuel and the air at the same time.. 
The process was intended tp apply more to the reduction 
of or«, but pulverized'Coal burning is also very speci¬ 


fically mentioned, although a later p^ent (1493/1866) 
relates to the use of pulverized ores only. 

The first man, however, to investigate thoroughly 
the whole quertion-of pulverized fuel from many aspects 
would appear to have been T. R. (Brampton, of 
Westminster. Crampton took out a considerable 
number of patents on a great variety of subjects, such 
as special roadways and the construction of forts, 
and his first pulverized-fuel patent, a very long one, 
is 2539/1868. A portion of this patent covers the 
process of grinding coal in ordinary millstones but 
using a blast of air between the stones to remove the 
finely ground material as it is formed, wlulst at the 
same time keeping the stones cool, and secondly, using 
the same fan to discharge into the furnace the pulverized 
coal mixed with air. The patent also includes the idea 
of burning a mixture of pulverized coal and air by passing 
them in a zigzag course between the extended surfaces 
of a heated firebrick furnace chamber, so as to aid 
the combustion, while another idea was to use in the 
bottom of the combustion chamber molten iron, molten 
slag or other molten material further to aid the com¬ 
bustion. 

Crampton then took out another very voluminous 
patent (3504/1869) on pulverized-coal burning, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of numerous modifications of his previous 
patent 2539/1868, but especially from the point of view 
of causing diflerent streams of pulverized coal and 
air to nodx so as to ensure better combustion. The 
degree of grinding used was not very fine, the powder 
passing through a 30-mesh screen (30 holes per linear 
inch sas 900 holes per square inch) for 'ordinary bitu¬ 
minous coal, but for anthracite or coke he suggested 
^0-80 mesh screens, and he also used in ihe most 
ingenious manner the principle of regenerating the 
heat, supplying for combustion air heated by coils 
in the hot exit gases. 

Further remarkable ideas contained in Crampton’s 
patents included a special bridge wall sloping in such 
a manner as to reflect the streams of air and burning 
fuel at an angle in order to secure still better mixing, 
and a highly ingenious arrangement of equal coal 
feed across the width of the furnace by means of air, 
^eluding primary air to convey and mfac with the coal 
and secondary air to complete the combustion. Various 
later patents of Crampton’s in connection with the 
burning of pulverized coal were 2606/1870 and 931/1871, 
chiefly in«- connection with various specia.1 furnaces. 

Cr^pton also took out a patent in 1872 for the 
continuous carbonization of coal in a pulverized con¬ 
dition, by grinding the coal to a fineness of all through 
a 30-mesh screen and allowing it to fall continuously 
down a very high vertical cylinder, the "butside centre 
portion of which was heated by a gas-fired, endreUng 
combustion chamber, so that tiie coal was carbonized 
almost instantaneously, the coke, in a flue powder, 
accumulating at the bottom and the gaseous and 
volatile products escaping at the top. Here again the 
details of the continuous coal feeder, the method of 
distributing the coal evenly throughout the fall; ahd 
the automatic removal of the coke dust ” in -step ” 
with the admission of the coal, are all on the most 
ingenious principles. This idea of the carbonization 
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of pulverized coal has been allowed to lie dormant 
for over half a century and is only now occupying serious 
attention for low-temperatui'e carbonization. It is 
evident that Crampton possessed an» asto nish ing grasp of 
the whole of the principles and possibilities of pulverized 
fuel burning as applied not only to steam generation 
but also in connection with many t 5 ^es of furnace, 
especially such as are used in the glass, and steel 
industries. * 

In spite, however, of this remarkable pioneer work 
and many other patents which followed, pulverized fuel 
made no headway at all. Chiefly because the necessity of 
drying the coal was not realized, but also owing to the 
lack of modem ' types of grinding arid pulverizing 
machinery, to the fact that the fuel was not pulverized 
to a sufficient extent, and to the difficulty of controlling 
the flame. The first commercial application of pul¬ 
verized fuel was in the cement industry, and it is stated 
to have been used originally in this connection in Great 
Sritain in 1884, although the evidence in support of 
this is not conclusive. In the United States, which 
may justly be stated to be the home of pulverized fuel, 
the first large-scale application in the cement industry 
was in 1894, when Hurry and Seaman used it at the 
works of the Atlas Portland Cement Co, 

Shortly after tliis time pulverized fuel began to 
be used regularly in America for the manufacture of 
cement, and to-day approximately 90 per cent of the 
cement output of the United States is produced with 
the aid of such fuel. Also various other industries, 
especially in connection with iron, steel and glass, 
have adopted this method of firing for furnace work, 
and at the present time altogether probably ,over 
30 000 000 tons of pulverized coal per fl-n nu m, 
being used in America. As far as the British cement 
industry is concerned, the first rotary kiln with 
pulverized fuel seeins to have been started up in 
1901 at Swanscombe, and to-day also over 90 per cent 
of British cement is made with pulverized fuel. 

With regard to steam generation, with which this 
paper is most directly concerned, pulverized fuel had 
made remarkably slow progress until a few years ago. 
It was first experimented with seriously for locomotive 
firing in about 1900 by the Manhattan Elevated Railroad 
in the United States, but the experiments were 
abandoned. Since then, however, various American 
railwa 3 ?s have investigated the subject, several of them 
on quite a large scale. The work was stopped by 
the war but has since been resumed, and, as is well 
known, extensive developments in the application of 
pulverized-fuel firing to locomotives are now taking 
place in Brazil. 

In stationary, land boiler plants the same slow 
progress obtained. Naturally, the Use of pulverized 
coal in the cement industry led various cement 
worlffi to experiment with this method of firing on 
riieir own boilers, and in 1901, for example, the Alpha 
Portland Co., and in 1902 the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., tried pulverized coal on Water-tube boilers. The 
efficiencies obtainedl were generally extremely good, 
but for some reason or other, whether; practical 
difficulties or merely lack of interest, the work was 
not followed* up and practically nothhig was done in 


the cement industry in the United States to use 
pulverized coal for steam generation until 1917 or 
1918, when the Ashgrove Lime and Cement Co. adopted 
it on Heine water-tube boilers. «Altogether there was 
little real application of pulverized fuel to steam 
generation in the United States before about 1913. 

In Great Britain the principle has made practi¬ 
cally no headway at all. It is believed that the 
British Admiralty have experimented with it, and 
for some years a few Bettington vertical boilers, fired 
with pulverized coal, were in operation. Even to-day 
there is, so far as the author is aware, only one large 
boiler plant in Great Britain—at t*Hammersmith 
electricity supply station—^running on pulverized fuel, 
and he understands that 3 boilers, evaporating approxi¬ 
mately 46 000 lb. of water per hour, are now in operation 
witli very satisfactory results. There is also the new 
installation at Peterborough of " unit ” pulverizers 
on two medium-sized boilers (26 000 lb. evaporation), 
and one or two small boilers have been equipped for 
experimental purposes, whilst general furnace work is 
also disappointing. 

In tire United States a fair amount of progfress was 
made between, say, 1914 and 1920 with pulverized 
coal for steam generation on moderate-sized industrial 
plants. Thus some of the earliest American boiler 
plants to adopt pulverized fuel were the M.K. and T. 
Railroad boiler plant of a total of 84 260 h p. (American) 
at Parsons, Kansas; the Puget Sound Electric Light, 
Heat and Power Co. at the Western Avenue station 
with a 4 iOO-h.p. (American) installation; the American 
Locomotive Co. at Schenectady; the Sizer Forge Co. 
of Buffalo; the Susquehanna Collieries; and the 
Atlantic Steel Co. 

Previous to- 1918, as already stated, these plants 
were moderate-sized industrial installations and did 
not include any power stations. A list of prominent 
installations equipped from 1916 to 1918 showed boilers 
varying from 100 to 600 h.p, (American) mostly in plants 
of 1-10 boilers. The results obtamed on some of these 
plants were very good, especially as regards efficiency. 

Many engineers had also pointed out the advantages 
of pulverized coal, for example F. A. Scheffler and 
H. C. Bamhurst in their paper on " Pulverized Coal 
for Stationary Boilers," read in June 1919 before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, but still 
the principle made slow progress, chiefly because of 
the difficulty of solving the problem of the maintenance 
of the furnace’s. Much the same state of affairs existed 
in France and Germany, where a limited number of 
plants were at work. 

The position as regards steam generation was, 
however, entirely altered by the final perfection of 
the Lppulco system of pulverized fuel and its successful 
adoption on a very large power-station plant, the 
Lakeside station of the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Power Co., the first section of 40 000 kW of which 
was started up in December 1920. 

The remarkable success of the installation has 
quickly effected a revolution in the position of pulverized 
fuel for steam generation, and to-day, in the short 
space of three years, some of the largest and most 
noted power stations in the world have adopted it. 
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The Present Position of Steam Generation by 
Means of Pulverized Fuel. 

The majority of gpwer station engineers in Great 
Britain do not perhaps realize the extent of the applica-. 
tion of pulverized fuel to steam generation in the 
United States, especially to power station work. In 
many cases, for example, the impression would appear 
to be that pulverized fuel is merely a fad, and in any 
case a matter for cautious experimenting for montl^ 
on end with one boiler at a time, to test it and find 
out its faults. For this reason, therefore, a few facts 
as to the real ^tuation will not be out of place. 

The boiler-plant installations in America, in addition 
to Lakeside, now running on Lopulco pulverized fuel 
include the West Pennsylvania Power Co. of Springdale, 
Pa.; the St. Joseph Lead Co., Pivermines, Mo.; the 
Lima Locomotive Co., Ohio; and the Allegheny Steel 
Co. of Breckenridge, Pa. Also, the well-known River 
Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co. at Detroit has 
boilers of 26 470 sq. ft. heating surface, fiired with mixed 
pulverized coal and blast-furnace gas, having a normal 
evaporation of about 220 000 lb. of water per hour from 
and at 212° F. with 276 000 lb. reasonable overload. 

About the middle of tliis year (1923) the number 
of large boiler plants in operation in America on the 
Lopulco system was nine, comprising 43 boilers with 
a total heating surface of approximately 360 000 sq. ft. 
Probably about 300 000 sq. ft. of this is in operation 
at one time, which at the very moderate figure (low- 
capacity plant) of O’76 lb. of coal burnt per sq. ft. of 
heating sinface per hour (6*60 lb. of water evaporated) 
corresponds to, say, 120*6 tons per hour or something 
like 860 000-1 000 000 tons per annum, equal to, say, 
47 standard 60 000-lb. boilers in constant operation. 
Probably over 2 000 000 tons of pulverized coal have 
so far been burnt on the Lopulco system. 

The position in this respect will, however, be entirely 
altered almost within the next few months. At the 
present time (October 1923) 29 differmt plants are 
being equipped. In addition to the doubling of the 
River Rouge plant (four more boilers each of 26 470 
sq. ft. heating surface being added), the Ford plant 
in Canada is in the course of conversion; the Lakeside 
station is also being doubled (8 more boilers each of 17 600 
sq. ft. bemg added); the first section of 8 boilers of 
17 800 sq. ft. each are being erected for the Union 
Electric Co.'s new Cahokia power station for St. Louis 
(to be eventually 300 000 kW); the Qeveland Electric 
Co. are installing 4 boilers each of 30 600 sq. ft. heating 
surface (the largest boilers in the world, with a normal 
evaporation of 300 000 lb. per hour) ; the Union d’]£lec- 
tricit6 are equipping 4 boilers each of 16 678 sq. ft. heat¬ 
ing surface at Vitry (Paris); and the United Electric 
RaUwajrs plant at Rhode Island is also being fitted 
with 3 boilers each of 12 600 sq. ft., whilst most recently 
the Duquesne light Co. are installing five 26 600-sq. ft. 
boilers at their Colfax station, and the Detroit Edison 
Co. six 29 600-sq. ft. boilers at the New Trenton Channel 
station.. 

The total boiler heating-surfaCe of these 29 boiler 
plants (comprising 91 boilers)-now being equipped with 
Lopulco pulverized fuel is approximately 1 40O 000 sq. ft.. 


corresponding to a coal bill—calculated as before—of 
about 386 tons per hour, or approximately 2 696 000 tons 
of coal per annum, equal to, say, 142 standard 60 000-lb. 
boilers in constant operation. This will make a total of 
3 400 000 tons of pulverized coal per annum, or nearly 
half the power-station capacity of the whole of the 
United Kingdom. 

It will be agreed, therefore, that whatever may be the 
advantages and disadvantages of pulverized fuel for steam 
generation, it has long since passed the experimental 
stage, and what may be termed all the main problems 
and difi&culties have already been solved in America. 
Obviously the simplest method, therefore, for a British 
power station engineer is not to experiment himself, 
but to save time by visiting the United States and 
inspecting the position on the spot so as to take advantage 
of all the accumulated experience that is to be. had for 
the asking. 

The General Principles of Pulverized Fuel. 

The general principles of pulverized-fuel practice are 
already fairly well known, so that it will only be 
necessary to give the briefest outline of them. 

The coal is first crushed and then passed over a 
magnetic separator to get rid of any accidental particles 
of iron which would cause damage to the pulverizers. 
The crushed coal is then dried, first of all to enable 
the pulverizers to work efi&ciently, but also because 
the pulverized fuel in a very d:^ state is perfectly 
“ fluid,” and the ease with which the material may 
be conveyed, controlled, and mixed with air is increased, 
whilst the speed and temperatiure of ignition of the 
pulverized material are greatly increased. The degree 
of diying is a matter of opinion and wiU be discussed 
laW in the paper, but the modem practice with pulverized 
fuel is to dry it so that it contains not more than 
2 per cent of moisture, and preferably 1-2 per cent. 
The " unit ” system of pulverizing, however, is stated 
to handle undried coal so long as the moisture content 
does not exceed 10 per cent. 

In general, damp coal ” packs ” in the pulverizer 
and greatly increases the horse-power required, whilst 
reducing the output. Thus, in an example mentioned 
by Mr. Cecil F. Herrington of a pulverized-coal plant 
oi the Bethlehem Steel Co. of a capacity of 136 tons 
of coal per 24 hours, the coal contained 6 per cent of 
moisture, but if used in this condition the output of 
the pulverizers was reduced 20 per cent as compared 
with dried coal with 1-2 per cent of moisture. Dried 
coal also has the advantage that it is less liable to 
spontaneous combustion and there js no tendency to 
stick in the conveying pipes or pulverized-fuel bunkers, 
so that drying to less than 2 per cent of moisture is 
altogether a paying proposition. 

The dried coal is then pulverized in ball nulls, and 
here again the exact degree of treatment to which the 
coal is subjected is a matter of opinion. To-day, 
however^ rough average practice as regards the fineness 
of the material is that about 90 per cent of an average 
sample must pass through a lOO-mesh screen (100 
holes to the linear inch, 10 000 holes per sq. in.) 
and 66 per cent through a 200-mesh screen, bnt mu(A 
depends on the quality of the coal. Excessively fine 
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grinding, however, such as 86 per cent through a 200- 
mesh screen, is not now as a rule necessary under 
modem conditions.* The pulverized coal is then mixed 
with a certain amount of air and burnt in burners. 
These are of three general types which may be defined 
roughly as follows :— 

(1) Natural-draught burners, in which the pulverized 

coal is taken into the furnace by tins means 

only. * 

(2) Mechanical coal-feed burners, using revolving 

fans or brushes. 

(3) Compressed-air burners, using air under pressure 

to blow the fuel into the furnace. 

The modern burner is also so arranged that the air 
is only mixed in any quantity with the pulverized 
fuel very near to the burner itself, partly because the 
mixture is explosive, and also so as not to cause any 
separation of the heavier fuel from, the air and give 
a mixture of uneven strata for combu.stion, as would 
be the case if the mixed fuel and air had to travel a 
long distance; A good t 3 q)e of burner gives less than 
3 per cent variation in the air-fuel mixture at any poilion 
of the travel. 


Advantages (up to 1920) of Pulverized Fuel for 
Steam Generation. 

As already stated, the position with regard to 
pulverized fuel has entirely changed since 1920, from 
which date the experience gained by the burning of 
several million tons of pulverized coal, mostly in large 
plants and uijder the latest conditions, has considerably 
altered many of our previous ideas on the subject. 
The general opinions up to 1920 in Great Britain as to 
the advantages and disadvantages of pulverized fuel 
as compared with mechanical stoking, some of wlrich 
contradict one another, can be summarized as follows, 
and it may be stated also that Great Britain lias not 
been very well informed on the matter during the past 
few years. 

(1) High boiler-plant efficiency .—It has long been 
admitted that pulverized fuel, from the point of view 
of efficiency of steam generation, gives results far 
superior to any method using coal in the ordinary 
way, whether crushed or in the lump condition, and 
with either hand or mechanical firing. The chief 
reason for this was known to be the extremely intimate 
mixture of the air and the finely divided fuel, so that 
a very much reduced amount of excess afr over the 
theoretical is required. It was contended by some 
advocates of pulverized fuel that the figure for excess 
air was only about 20 per cent above that required 
by theoretical conditions, as compared with 60 per 
cent for very good plants with mechanical stoking. 
Consequently, fuel in a pulverized condition burns 
smokelessly with about 17-18 per cent of CO 2 , no CO, 
and such an intense heat, with maximum radiation, 
that one of the problems has long been to get the 
brickwork to withstand it. In a general way it was 
stated also that 82|—86 per cent boiler-plant efiiciency 
was to be obtained, with a saving of 20-25 per cent in 
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the coal bill as compared with mechanical stoking, 
always provided that various other difficulties could 
be surmounted. As examples of individual opinions, 
Mr. N. C. Harrison of the Atlantic Steel Co. stated 
that the boiler-plant efficiency obtained was 86*22 
per cent with a very*large plant of 100 tons of coal 
per 24 hours, as against 78*04 per cent for mechanical 
stokers, without deducting the auxiliary power used 
in either case, and Schefller and Banihurst, in tlieir 
paper read in 1919 before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, gave a list of 18 ordinary industrial 
boiler plants fired with pulverized coal, in which the 
efiiciency obtained varied from 72*7 to 85 per cent. 

(2) Complete combustion in the ash .—One of the 
reasons of the greater efficiency was also the universally 
recognized fact that pulverized fuel gives complete 
combustion, as proved by the very fine ash resulting, 
whereas with practically every form of mechanical 
stoking there is a loss due to unburnt and partially 
burnt fuel in the comparatively large masses of ash 
and clinker and to the riddlings, i.e. fuel falling between 
the poi*tions of the furnace. 

(3) Absence of moisture in the coal when burnt ,—^The 
fact that pulverized coal was burnt with only about 
1 per cent of moisture, and certainly not over 2 per 
cent, was also agreed to be an advantage, since the 
temperature of the flame is not reduced, by having to 
evaporate a compai*ativcly large volume of water in tlie 
fuel. 

(4) Ease and convenience of trmisport in the boiler 
house .—^Pulverized fuel has semi-liquid properties and 
can be blown with the greatest ease for great distances 
through small-bore pipes bent round corners in almost 
any fasliion. 

(6) Great flexibility as regards the variety of coal 
that can be burnt .—It was also generally agreed that 
pulverized-coal firing is much more flexible as regards 
the variety of coal that can be burnt. For example, 
the principle of grinding the coal extremely fine obviated 
clinkering difficulties, so that coals with a high ash 
ox sulphur content could be burnt efficiently, whereas 
it was almost impossible to consume them in many 
types of mechanical stoker. The advantages in this 
direction were certainly not realized to the full extent, 
esiiecially in the case of a very large power station 
in which there is almost always quite a considerable 
variation in the quality of the coals used, often within 
a few hours, l^inally, an important advantage recognized 
was that pulverized fuel works perfectly in conjunction 
with oil fuel and any gaseous fuel such as blast-furnace 
gas or coke-oven gas. 

(6) Gveaier flexibility in steam output .—^Another 
advantage claimed was greatly increased flexibility of the 
steam output of the plant, it being possible to take 
an enormous overload, often as much as lOO per cent 
in an emergency^ whilst the firing could be started up 
or shut down in a remarkably short space of time. 
Another very important point is that, in contra¬ 
distinction to tlie case of mechanical stoking, these 
fluctuations result in comparatively little difference in 
efficiency. 

(7) Reduced stand-by and hanking losses .—In conse¬ 
quence of this greater flexibility in steam output, 
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banking and stand-by losses, a serious itein in many j 
mechanically-fired plants with erratic steam demand, ; 
are automatically eliminated to a very great extent. 

(8) Much greater ^se of scientific control .—It was i 
regarded as a minor advantage of pulverized fuel that 
it lent itself to a much more Efficient control of the 
working of the plant, since a current of air and pulverized 
fuel through pipes is obviously much more simple to 
adjust, control and measure than is the fuel in the 
case of mechanical stoking. The real advantages in 
this direction were, however, hardly realized. 

(9) Redticed labour costs .—^Another advantage gene¬ 
rally claimed jyas a net saving in labour as compared 
with mechanical stoking, although in the majority of 
cases this does not seem to have been based on any 
very conclusive data. Mr. N. C. Harrison, however, 
in ^e case of the Atlantic Steel Go. already mentioned, 
gave the pre-war labour costs, at the rate of $0*365 
per hour, as approximately $0*195 per ton at 90 tons 
per 24 hours, or $0*176 at the full output per 24 hours— 
a very low rate. 

Disadvantages (up to 1920) or Pulverized Fuel 
FOR Steam Generation. 

It may be stated in the first place that the disadvan¬ 
tages given are in some instances exaggerated, and were 
in many cases due to defective plant and lack of Icnow- 
ledge. 

(1) Power consumption in the-prepai^ation of the fuel .— 
It was considered that one of the chief disadvantages 
of pulverized fuel was the excessive cost of preparing 
the fuel, that is in handling, crushing, drying and 
pulverizing, particularly the power required by the 
pulverizers. Great differences of opinion, however, 
existed' on this point. For example, R. Trautschold 
in 1917, for a 60-ton plant per 24 hours, with coal at 
$3 per ton, stated that the figure was 43 per cent 
of the cost of the coal, including 13*26 per cent for 
equipment, 6 * 76 per cent for drying, 20 per cent 
for pulverizing, and 4 per cent for conveying. 

Some figures in Mr. L. C. Harvey^’s report in 1918 
gave for this particular year a total average cost of 
pulverizing per ton for a 60-ton plant per 24 hours of 
$0*68 (2s. 6d.), for a 100-ton plant $0*61 (2s. l|d.), 
for a 160-ton plant $0*48 (2s.), and for a 200-ton 
plant $0*46 (Is. 10|d.). These figures do not include 
interest and depreciation or the cost of conveying the 
coal to the furnaces, and have been converted to 
English rates of wages, iOd. to Is. 3d. per hour, being 
based also on coal containing 7 per cent of moisture 
at $6 (£1 Os. lOd.) per ton delivered, 6 lb. evapora¬ 
tion per lb. of coal burned, repairs at 7 cents per ton, 
and. power 12*7 cents (6*36d.) per ton pulverized. The 
figure of " 6 lb. evaporation ” is, however, presumably 
a misprint. 

In the same report are given, however, some specimen 
examples of plants with American prices, inclu(hng 
ihter^t and depreciation during the 1918 period (when 
prices were high), as follows: A plhnt of 80 tons per 
day in which the total cost'of pulverizing was $2'21 
(9s. 2id*) thh cost of another similar plant 

beihg $2*34 (9s. 9d.);,: whilst a plant of 30 tons averaged 
$1*489 (6s. 2*46d.) p«r ton; and a large 160-ton plant 


$0*772 (3s. 2|^d.) per ton. It is also stated in the 
report that the average cost of drydng the coal was 
equivalent to the cost of 20-30 lb. of coal per ton, or 
0*90-1*30 per centnf the amount dried under average 
conditions, the final exit temperature of tlie coal being 
not over 250° F. 

Mr. Harrison, in regard to the plant alreadyr mentioned 
as giving 86*22 per cent efi&ciency with pulverized coal, 
states to at the total cost of preparation of the fuel 
was equivalent to 6 per cent of the cost of coal consumed. 

Obviously the amount of moisture in the coal, which 
may bo an^hing from 1 to 20 per 'cent, and tiie size of 
the installation play an important pent, but in general 
it was maintained that this figure of the cost of pre¬ 
paration of the fuel from the lump coal to the burners, 
and including toe cost of the fine ash disposal, was 
far greater than that of mechanical stoking, the crushing 
and handhng of the coal, toe driving of the stoker, the 
mechanical draught and the working of the mechanical 
ash conveyers. 

(2) Cost of wear and tear and breakdowns .—Another 
disadvantage regarded by many engineers as inherent 
in pulverized fuel, although usually on scanty grounds 
as regards actual data and experience, was excessive 
wear and tear on the preparation plant generally, 
together with risk of breakdovrns, not only in the 
pulverizers but also in the pipe circuits and at the 
burners. It was a general opinion that coal could not 
be pulverized continuously in huge quantities without 
incurring an extensive repair bill, and the wear and 
tear and the risk of breakdowns were regarded as being 
far in excess of those obtaining with mechanical stokers, 
even including the mechanical handling and (if neces- 
saxy) crushing of the ash and clinker. 

As a tyrpical individual opinion, N. C. Harrison gives 
the total cost of repairs bn toe Atlantic City steel 
plant, dealing with 100 tons per day, as $1002*47 
for 2 months’ running, 6 275 tons of coal being pulver¬ 
ized, corresponding to $0*190 per ton. 

(3) Deterioration of the furnace linings .—^Another of 
the chief objections to pulverized fuel was stated to 
be toe excessive wear and tear and deterioration of the 
firebrick linings as compared with those in the case of 
mechanical stoking, due to the intense heat of the 
combustion, so that in many cases it was impossible 
to work toe burners at their majdmum eflSiciency, i.e. 
17 to 18 per cent of CO 2 , because the brickwork would 
not withstand the conditions, although obviously the 
higher the temperature the more eflS.cient was the com¬ 
bustion. A minor defect in this connection was aflso 
stated to be the sand-blast action pf the fine hot ash 
on the brickwork. 

(4) Damage to the ftoi/sr.—Some engineers afeo claimed 
that pulverized-fuel firing was apt to cause damage to 
the boiler because of what they regarded as intense 
local heat. 

(6) Dusty and dirty nature of the operations.—K 
common idea was that the pulverizing of dry coal was 
an extremely dirty, dusty and objectionable job, whilst ■ 
it was impossible to keep the boiler plant in a clean 
condition. 

(6) Absence of proper temperature control .—^In spite of 
the general agreement as to the ease of control in toe 
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worldng of pulverized fuel, a number of engineers were 
of the opinion that another disadvantage of such fuel 
was the lack of proper methods of controlling the 
temperature of the flame, so that,the amount of coal 
burnt coultf not easily be adjusted to suit fluctuatixig 
evaporations. This undoubtedly was tlie case in one 
or two systems of pulveri zed-fuel firing. 

(7) Danger of explosians. —A very common objection 
to pulverized coal w^ the fact that it was regarded as 
being much more dangerous tlian the ordinary methods 
of firing, especially from the point of view of greatly 
increased liability to serious explosions. Coal in an 
extremely, fine state of division, particularly if the 
volatile content is high, is a very explosive material, 
as we know for example from the historical coal-dust 
explosion experiments inaugurated by the late Sir 
William Garforth at Altofts Collieries and since carried 
on by the Government at Esloneals. 

(8) Danger of spontaneous comhustion. —In this con¬ 
nection an an^ogous disadvantage of pulverized fuel 


was not generally realized until laige installations were 
set to work, was “ slagging.” That is to say, the large 
amount of ash accumulating at the bottom of the furnace 
chambei's becomes molten and forms an iucandescent, 
sticky mass, which corrodes and " Iluxes ” the brickwork. 
It is also very difficult to handle, particularly as the 
viscosity varies with the quality of the coal. Slagging 
was found to be particularly objectionable in the case 
of low-grade coals, such as Illinois and Indiana qualities, 
high in sulphur, with a low-melting-point ash, and the 
difficulty is accentuated at high rating. 

(10) Capital costs. —Naturally it is in any case diffi¬ 
cult to give data on tliis point, but, whether justifiably 
or not, the capital cost of a pulverized-coal installation 
was regarded as being considerably higher than that of 
mechanical stoking for the same net duty, which was 
said to be partially due to the fact that it was necessaiy 
for neiirly all the pulverized-fuel plant required to be 
in duplicate because of the liability to breakdowns. 
Furtlier, the space required by the preparation equip- 


Table 1. 

Figures given by N. C. Harrison in regard, to the Atlantic Steel plant. 



Cost!, pur ton at outputs pur day of 

80 tuns 

90 tons 

100 tons 

Labour at $0*366 per hour 

Itepairs .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Power for handling, crushing and pulverizing .. 

Drying 2 • 62 per cent moisture coal at $5,0 per ton (0 *41:0 per cent) 

$ 

0*2200 

0*1900 

0*1340 

0*0218 

$ 

0*1960 

0*1900 

0*1340 

0*0218 

$ 

0*1760 

0*1900 

0*1340 

0*0218 

Total cost per ton 

0*6068 

0*6408 

0*6218 


was the greatly increased liability of the coal to spon¬ 
taneous combustion, especially when containing over 
1 per cent of moisture. For these reasons special 
precautions had to be taken to keep down the tempera¬ 
ture and prevent re-absorption of moisture, whilst not 
more than 6 to 6 ft. depth of coal was allowed in the 
bunkers. On this account also, generally not more 
than 10-16 hours’ supply is stored at any one time, 
and the period of storage in any case should not exceed 
three days, , whilst the bunkers have to be designed so 
that the material cannot accumulate in the corners. 
Further, when firqs do start they are extremely difficult 
to put out and flooding has to.be resorted to, 

(9) Ash troubles. —^Another series of objections to 
pulverized fuel centred round the ash, which of 
course in an extremely fine state of division. In the 
first place it was stated that much of this fine ash, at 
least 60-76 per cent of the total ash in the coal, was dis- 
charged from the top of the chimney, causing a nuisance 
in the neighbourhood. Secondly, the ash becomes 
molten because of the intense heat, and is blown aU 
over the inside of the boiler plant, not only on the 
boiler tubes and bhe superheater, but also in the econo¬ 
mizer tubes and flues. Another serious difficulty that 


meat was thought to be excessive, necessitating increased 
cost in land and buildings. 

In the United States the pre-war cost of a 100-ton- 
per-24-hour pulverized-coal plant (6 000 kW) was 
stated to be very roughly about $46 000 to $60 000, 
although F. A. Scheffler and H. O. Barnhurst in their 
publications take the cost of a 100-ton plant (6 000 kW) 
as $64 000, or $12*80 per kW, and of a 1 000-ton plant 
as $240 000, or $4*80 i>er kW. 

Mr. L. C. Harvey in his report of 1918 gives the cost 
of typical pulverized-coal plants complete (including 
buildings), calculated on the basis of British conditions 
in 1918 (when prices were high), as follows:— 


Tons per day 

• 

Cost of plant 

10 


fi ^ 


9 687 

60 

66 600 

11 662 

100 

67 600 

14 062 

160 

76 000 

16 625 

200 

93 000 

19 376 

260 

♦ 

93 000 

19 376 
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In the United States it has been customary for the 
past few years to take for depreciation in connection 
with pulverized fuel, a life of 40 years for the buildin g s, 
16 years for the old-fashioned rotary driers, and 20 
years for the rest of the plant. Thus on a 100-ton- 
per-24-hour plant the depreciation figure is 12 cents 
net per ton, which seems a small amount. Taxes and 
insurance were regarded as constituting 2 per cent of 
the total capital expenditure. 

(11) Total costs of preparation. —^Finally, as regards 
the total inclusive costs of pulverized fuel, some makers 
of the plant in America are said to have estimated this 
as $0*36 per ton, although exactly what tjiis includes 
is not clear. 

Figures given by N. C. Harrison in regard to the 
Atlantic Steel plant are given in Table 1. T aking 
the average figure as $0*64 per ton, this corresponds 
to about 11 per cent of the coal burnt, excluding capital 
charges. 

F. A. Scheffler and H. O. Barnhurst give the total 
cost per ton of coal handled as $0*3976 per ton at 100 
tons per 24 hours, and $0*2976 per ton at 1 000 tons 
in 24 hours, and they estimate the total costs as $0* 6676 
and $0*3896 per ton including interest on capital, 
'■ rates and taxes, and depreciation, taking the capital 
cost of the two plants as $64 000 and $240 000, as 
already stated. 

The Lakeside Plant of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway and Light Co. 

Before describing this installation, it will be as well 
to state in a few words the essentials of the Lopulco 
system of pulverized fuel. These include the use of 
the water screen, an arrangement of steel tubes in the 
bottom of the furnace chamber, which has done more 
than anything else to solve the practical problems of 
very large-scale pulverized-fuel burnin g , and through 
which the boiler water circulates so as to cool the 
accumulated ash and prevent slagging, combined with 
hollow furnace walls. The latter are kept cool by a 
current of cold air, and the heated air is then passed 
as secondary air to the burners, which are of the air- 
pressure design, with a special type of automatic coal 
feeder, and on the “ triplex ” principle, the flame being 
directed downwards into a very large combustion 
chamber. Finally the latest type of drier, invented 
since the Lakeside installation, is of a simple vertical 
design through which the coal passes continuously by 
gravity, being dried by the waste hot gases in the 
chimney base, no coal at all being required. 

In 1916 the Milwaukee Electric Railway and light 
Co. found it necessary to make extensive additions to 
their powej plant and finally planned a new 200 000-kW 
station, the site for which was purchased in 1916 at 
Lakeside, 1 mile south Of the southern limits of the city 
of Milwaukee, with 6 000 feet frontage on Lake Michigan. 
It was decided to equip this huge plant entirely with 
the Lopulco S 3 rstem of pulverized fuel, because of the 
very satisfactory experience with this system at the 
old power station of tiie coifipany at Oneida-street, 
Michigan. This latter plant, which is still runmng, 
consists of 6 Edgemoor water-tube boilers each of 
468 (nominal) American horse-power, and, on the 


advice of the chief engineer of the company (Mr. 
Anderson), was equipped with pulverized-coal firing in 
1918, after previous tests on one boiler. The result 
was a great success^ although the plant was not built 
for pulverized fuel and the working of the'^system was 
handicapped in various ways, for instance by the 
absence of economizers. 

A very extensive series of tests, each of 17-26 hours’ 
duration and spread over TO months, was carried out 
by Mr. Anderson and also by Mt. H. Kreisinger, then 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, to determine the 
performance of pulverized Illinois and other low- 
quality coal under every possible condition, but par¬ 
ticularly as regards the fineness of grinding necessary 
and absence of moisture required for the most efficient 
working. The net result of the many months’ rumiing 
and almost continual testing on the Oneida-sixeet 
plant was to show that with the inferior Illinois coal 
results of 80*20-82*70 per cent efficiency were obtained 
on long tests with boiler and superheater only, and the 
average efficiency from month to month was 80 per 
cent and over.* It was also discovered, as a result of 
this experience, that it is not necessary to pulverize 
the coal as finely as was previously thought, the average 
figure to-day being—^as already stated—equivalent to 
about 90 per cent through a 100-mesh screen and 
66 per cent through a 200-mesh screen. What is really 
required is uniform grinding, i.e. not so much 86 per 
cent through a 200 mesh and a residue of large 
particles, but, if possible, 100 per cent through a 100 
mesh, when 66 per cent through a 200 mesh is ample 
as a rule. Further, it was early discovered that it was 
not essential to dry the coal down to 1 per cent of 
moisture or less, and that in most cases 2 per cent 
was quite satisfactory, provided the drying was even. 

‘Because of difficulties due to the war, a start was 
not made with the Lakeside plant until December 1919, 
but the whole of the present installation was completed 
and running in December 1920, with a duty of 40 000 kW 
(60 000 kW at full output), together with much of the 
buildings, foundations and cooling-water plant for 
200 000 kW, whilst at the present time a furthm: 40 000 
kW is being installed. The whole plant was designed 
entirely by Mr. Anderson and the engineering staff 
of" the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Co., the 
Combustion Engineering Co. being responsible for the 
pulverized-coal section of the plant. 

The complete installation is divided into four main 
parts, the switch-house, the turbine room, the boiler 
house, and the pulverizing section, the latter being 
108 ft. by 126 ft. and at present equipped for pulverizing 
coal for 80,000 kW. As giving some idea of the size 
of this station, the full 200 000-kW plant” will require 
360 000 gallons of coohng water a minute, or 618 000 000 
gallons per 24 hours, which will be obtained from the 
adjoining Lake Michigan. 

The present boiler plant for 40 000 kW consists of» 
eight 1 306-h.p. (American) Edgernbor four-pass wat®r- 
tobe boilers, working at 300 lb. pressure and arranged 
in two sections of four each, one section (with one boiler 
as a stand-by) , supplying one 20 000-kW turbo-generator. 

_ * See ,also H. D. Savagb : “ The Use of Powdered Coal under Steam 
T York before the American Iron and Steel 

Institute, 27th May, 1921. 
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For the full output of 200 000 kW, or 100 000 kW | 
normal running, there will tlius be 2-1: tif thesti boiUu's, | 
all fired with pulverized fuel. : 

The principal dimensions of eych boiler, normally 
evaporating 90 000 lb. from and at 212'* F. per hour i 
and 116 000 lb. overload, are a.s follows:— 

Number of tubes high .. .. ..16 j 

Number of tubes wid« .. .. .. OH and 27 ‘ 

Total number of tubes .. .. .. 602 

Length of tubes .. .. .. .. 20 ftnit 

Diameter of tubes .. .. .. 4 inches 

Number of steam <h’ums .. .. 6 

Total heating surfacx* of btiiler .. ., 12 (MIO si]. ft. 

The boilem ai‘o fitted with Foster .superheaters of 
such a capacity as to heat 90 000 lb. of steam |»er hour 
from 411" F. (200 lb. pressure) to a superheat: »»f 
200 degrees F., i.e. a temperature of about Oir’l*. 
Each boiler is also fitted with ;i Sturtt;vant castdnm 
economizer installation of 7 002 scj. ft. lie.ititjg surface, 
with by-i)as8 connection to the chimney, tlu* final wat<n' 
entering the economizers at 140” F. ami hraving at 
253° F., i.e. being I'uised through 112 <lcgn‘cs h‘. aiul 
saving about 10 per cent in the coal bill. The i>riucipal 
dimensions of tluj economizer installation are as 
follows:— 

Number of tubes wicU.* .. .. 12 

Number of tubes long .. .. 44 

Total number of tubes .. .. 62H 

Ixsngth df tubes ., .. .. 12 fetd 

Outside diameter of tubes ,. 4]) inches 

It i.s interesting to note tliat thi.s very modern higti- 
pressure American boiler pUmt retains tlui use of the 
cast-iron economizer. In the author's oinnion, th<j 
tendency in power station design, especially in (heat 
Britain, to use steel-tube econtiiuiztsrs for over 209 Ib. 
pressure is a fundamental mistake. Steel will not 
withstand for long the comjsive action of the fine 
gases, and the author is convinced timt the resulting 
excessive wear and tear, breakdowm, anti stoi^page 
for replacements are not w<,>rtU the slight advantages 
of the steel-tube economizer as regards lightness, con¬ 
venience, and the somewhat le.s.s space <Kc.«pied, 
especially since cast-iron economizers cun be arranged 
to work at any given iKnler pr«.s.sure by installing an 
extra turbine feed pump between the econonfizer and 
the boiler. 

The plant is .fitted with a steam-turbine-driven 
induced-draught fan for each boiler, discharging into 
concrete flue's 8 ft. 0 in. high and 11 ft. 8 in. to 18 ft. 0 in. 
wide, leading to two reinforced concrete chimncy.s 220 ft. 
high, the diameter at the Ijottom being 18 ft. 8 in. 
and at the top 16 ft. 0 in., tin; main shell being 6 iti. 
.fthick at the top and 24 in. thick at tins botttnn, and 
having also, a 4-in. concrete lining for a height of 80 ft. 

As regards boiler feed^pump.s, the maximum evapora¬ 
tion of the 8-boiler installation is approximately 929 000 
lb. per hour, the normal figure being, as already stated, 

90 000 lb. per boiler with 6 boilers in operation. 

The feed pumps consist of two 6-in centrifugal 


. .. .. . ...^ - 

pumps, clrivcn by 260-h.p. .steam turbines and each 
delivering 29 090 galloics pta- hour, and two 4-in. tasiti i- 
fugal pumps d!iveu by 160-h.p. nmtors ami delivering 
24 000 gallons per hour, so th:\Jt Ihere is the ample 
re.serve of om.' ste.'im-driven pump or two motoiMlriveii 
puinjis. 'riu; condeusA’ waits' (at sdiont 80‘* F.) fnuu 
the turbine condensrtrs is pumjieil l»» an overheatl hot- 
well tank, anti falls I;ty {.'.ravily through two fet!d-watt;i 
healers, whicli raise its temperature to ajiproximately 
140'F. It then passes ihritugh .-i, J.ea V-ntfich fetal- 
water meter of H90 OttO lb, per hour capacity, situated 
abovt! the feed pumps, giving a 16 ft:. tau t ion hea»l. 
It may be stuttal that the whole ]>laut.,.is st» arranged 
that part: t»f the auxiliaries, tsg. boiler feed-pumi,s, 
iudnceil-tlraught fans, circulaliitg puinjts, etc., an- 
Kteam-tlrivin, the t^xh.mst .stt*am Iteing used to lu-at. the 
fectl wattii’ so that it etjiers the ec<iut»mi/.er.s at a li*m 
perature well ovi*r 100" F. At tlu^ Maun? time im latent 
lieat is lo,st, the balauctt «if the steam retpiired being 
prttvidt'tl by tluf hou.se tmlniie. 

‘I’htr railway coal-cars as they enter the plant .ate 
♦lumped by means a Kobius-Scherzer rot:»iy car 
dumper, and dn>pped into a track hopper with bottom 
.shaker feedeis, lilted by tlu‘ IfijbtUH Belt Co. Jieli 
amveyers (28 in.), with a tobd capacity of 260 bins 
per hour at a speed of 2.60 ft. per min., then Ciinvey 
the e.oul over a magnetic separator to removi? any in«i 
particles, and pass it through a two-roller cnisimr atitl 
hamnujr mill, where it is crushed to a .size, say. all 
through St ^-in. mesh, the capacity of t his cru.riiing plant 
being 160 t<n»s of mine coal per hour, 'fhe crushed 
costl in then conveyetl by smother installation of threit 
belt ewnveyers to overhesid grsten-cosil biinkeis in the 
pulverizing-plant building, ssts h Ix'It having ss trsivelling 
trip suTsuigemenl to emiblt* the costl to be discitarged 
sit smy ptnnt sis requiied. This green-cosil bunker hsis 
u .storsige csipacity of 2 400 bnis, tlisit is, 2| dsiy.s' Hupjtly 
for msiximum tbdy on all btniers, and the ern.shed coal 
is tsikeu from here by mesins of three screw conveyers 
over aulomalic weighing .Hcait%s, which record the rlstily 
coal consumption of the plant, and dsflivered to smother 
set id screw sfmveyors for cotivcysince to tin* dritir.s. 
It hsis Ix’eu found by experitnice that viirisilion in the 
moisture content i« most objtsdnmsible, particailarly sis 
it prevents a regular sind controlhible. flow of the pul¬ 
verized cosil ill the buriiera. Ah alresidy slsitcd, the 
results at Oneidii-street show that tlrsistU; drying rl«»wn 
to 1 per cent is not a1)Molut«}ly necessary, I nit not. over 
2 per cent is certainly prcferalih*. The sictual drying 
iiiHtallatkm at Milwaukee consLst.s of threi; sepsirsile 
cylimlrhud driers each of a capacity of 10 tons per hour, 
reducing the moisture in the Illinois cosil from 10 |nn'c.ent 
to 2 per cent. These driers are of the iinprowJd double¬ 
shell type, consisting of a long, slightly inclined, rotating 
double cylinder through which the coal passes by 
gravity, whilst the hot gases from a small furnace are 
passed between the inner and outer shell in opposite 
directions, the amount of coal used Ix'ing about 3 perixmt 
of the total dried from 10 per cent down to 2 per cent. 
This doulde drier has the mlvantages over the old(?r 
single-drier type of greater capacity, increased efficiency 
and, especially, freedom from internal fires. 

From the driers the coal is discharged into screw 
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conveyers, which convey it to bucket elevators, these in 
turn passing it on to other screw conveyers to be trans¬ 
ferred to the dried-coal bunkers over the pulverizing 
mills. r 

Since the date of the installation of the Milwaukee 
•plant, the Lopulco equipment hai? been further mproved 
by the invention of a much simpler form of drying plant, 
a STnfl.1T stationary gravity drier which has now rendered 
obsolete the more complicated and expensive revolving 
plant hitherto always used. In this new drier which 
is being installed at the Cahokia plant, St. Louis, and 
the Vitry station, Paris, the crushed coal flows by 
gravity from /)verhead bunkers through the vertical 
stationary driers underneath. Through these about 
10 per cent of the hot exit gases, diluted with air from 
the boiler plant so that the temperature does not exceed 
215° F., are caused to circulate by means of a fan. 
This is an important feature, since if the temperature 
much exceeds 216° F. a slight volatilization of the 
volatile matter of the coal begins to take place. But 
with a temperature of 215° F. in the drying gas current 
the general temperature of the mass of the coal of course 
does not reach this flgure. With the ordinary rotary 
drier the coal is heated to at least 250° F., causing a 
loss of volatile matter. The coal is thus dried as it 
passes straight through to the pulverizers under the 
driers, the speed of the coal travel simply being governed 
by the speed of the pulverizers, the whole operation 
of drying being rendered perfectly simple. 

The two standard pulverizing mills in America are 
the Raymond and the Fuller, which are built m standard 
sizes of 2-6 tons per hour when grinding to 96 per cent 
through 100 mesh and 80 per cent through 200 mesh, 
with average bituminous coal containing less than 1 per 
cent of inoisture, although these extreme flgures are 
not generally necessary, as already stated. 

The plant actually at Milwaukee consists of 8 pul¬ 
verizers (both Raymond and Fuller types) each with a 
capacity of 6 tons of coal per hour, and driven with a 
direct-connected 100-h.p. motor, pulverizing the coal so 
that about 66 per cent would pass through a 200-mesh 
screen a.TifT 90 per cent through a 100-mesh screen, 
each pulverizing mill being also equipped with a fan 
for separating '^e powdered coal from the contents as 
soon as it ha.s been reduced to a suf&ciently fine state. 

It is found by experience that the easy working of 
the pulverizing plant depends largely on efi&cient drying, 
in the sense of uniform' moisture content, and thus on 
•the ability of the drier attendants to dry each different 
qui^ty of coal, from small pieces to dust, after passing 
the crusher, so tlmt the amount of moisture continues 
•the Same. This, however, they soon learn by experience. 
The fan ineorpora'ted •with ■the pulverizers then discharges 
the pulverized coal in’to overhead cyclone separators, 
where it falls by gravity into a screw conveyer at the 
bottom’of the separator. It is -then con-v-eyed to the 
pulverized-coal bunkers, from which it is -transferred 
to powdered-coal bins in the boiler house by an air 
system of conveying. 'This consists essentially of a 
..hopper, high-speed screw, and a delivery nozzle, air 
being supplied at 40 lb. pressure to force the coal -through 
small pipes. Although otherwise satisfactdty,, th<^e 
conveyers were thought to use too much power for 


ideal working, and have since been replaced by screw 
conveyers. 

From the storage bins in the boiler house the pul¬ 
verized coal is conveyed to -the burners by special 
Lopulco coal feeders. These consist essentially of a 
heavy cast-iron casing, forming the bottom of the 
pulverized-coal storage bin and containing a cast-iron 
screw feed driven through gear wheels by means of a 
variable-speed motor underneath»or, in the case of a 
duplex feeder, by a Reeves variable-speed device, by 
which the supply of pulverized coal can be regulated 
instantly as required. This screw conveys the pul¬ 
verized coal to the end of the feeder, where it meets a 
current of air (at a pressure of 12 in. of water) passing 
through the inner wall of an annular orifice, the 
amount of air supplied in this way, to act primarily as 
a conveyer of the coal, being 10 per cent of the total 
required for combustion. At this point also "the mechan¬ 
ism includes four agitators or paddles revolving at 
high speed in gear with the screw, so as to mix the air 
thoroughly -with the pulverized coal. The mixing is, 
in fact, so intimate that from this point the mixture 
of coal and air acts practically as a hea-vy gas. 

The mechanism of the coal feeder also includes an 
automatic cut-out so that when the air blast is shut 
off from the burners -the coal-feed motor is also stopped 
automatically, so as to prevent plugging up the burners 
and pipes with pulverized coal. 

There are several types of Lopulco burner, but at 
Milwaukee the six burners supplied to each boiler, facing 
in a downward direction, are of the heavy triplex 
pattern, composed of three rectangular chambers 
surrounded on four sides by ah* ports. Through the 
centre of each inner chamber is a 3|-in. fuel nozzle 
terminating 9| in. from the outlet, so as to give the 
mixture a chance to expand before emerging into the 
furnace, instantaneous combustion resulting on combina¬ 
tion with a supply of secondary air. 

As already stated, 10 per cent of the air for combustion 
is supplied through the burner as a carrier for the coal, 
so that the secondary air amounts to 90 per cent of the 
total. This secondary air passes into the installation 
at the back of the furnaces and then through channels 
in the hollow furnace -walls which it keeps cool whilst 
itself being heated, and enters -the combustion chamber 
chiefly through ports or openings in the furnace, front, 

' as well as tlurough air ports in -the burner itself. The 
air is heated in its passage to various temperatures, 
depending on the portion of the hollow firebrick which 
it has -traversed, but averaghig 300° F.-700° F., and the 
supply is regulated by damper mechanism in each of 
the secondary air ports. 

The latest principle, not adopted at Lakeside, is to 
preheat also the air conveying the coal from the feeder 
to the burner, this primary air supply beiag passed 
either-through the side w^ls or under the bottom 
of the furnace. This me-tlrod is stated to be particu¬ 
larly valuable in the case of undried coal, sometimes 
used whm the moistinre content is not over 6 per 
cent. 

This arrangement of hollow air-cooled furnace walls, 
in addition to increasing -the (^ciency of the combustion 
by supplying heated air, is claimed to eliminate entirtiy 
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all excessive wear and tear on the brickwork, as will 
be discussed later. 

The furnaces are 22 ft. wide and 14 ft. long, whilst 
the combusj^ion space is very large, bei^ig 25 ft. high 
under the boiler tubes and 22 ft. under the arch. The 
design of the furnace is on the multiple-zone sj^tem, 
a feature of the Lopulco installations, in which three 
zones of differing intensity of heat are maintained. 
Just under the arch* or roof of the furnace is the 
hottest zone of maximum combustion, whilst below 
this is the intermediate zone. The lowest stratum is a 
cooling zone, in which the temperature is constantly 
below that of the fusing point of the ash, chiefly because 
of the design of the secondary air admission. 

In order to prevent any possibility of " slagging,” an 
essential feature of the Lopulco design is the water 
screen, which cools the ash deposit, whilst at the same 
time the heat extracted is returned to the boiler. Much 
of the practical success of the Lakeside and other 
installations undoubtedly seems to be due, as already 
stated, to the efficiency of this water screen. The 
trouble is not only that the fine ash would otherwise 
fuse with the heat and corrode or ” flux ” the brickwork, 
but, as previously indicated, a change in the running 
conditions or a slight alteration in the quality of the 
coal causes the corrosive, molten mass to become sticky 
and refuse to flow off the brickwork, i.e. to slag, 
which has been a very serious obstacle to the success 
of pulverized fuel, because of the difficulty of removing 
the pasty, red-hot mass. 

It will, of course, be understood that in some cases, 
both of generating stations and of ordinary power 
plants, coals are available that give no trouble in this 
respect and would work quite well without a water 
screen, but as a rule it is quite impossible to confine ^e 
coal to qualities in which the ash has a definite fusing 
point. 

The water screen consists essentially of a series of 
4-in. steel pipes in the lower part of the furnace. These 
pipes are an integral part of the boiler itself, being 
under full steam pressure and having the boiler water 
circulating through them, so as to cool the ash. The 
general arrangement is that part of the tubes are 
connected at one end with a header or the water drum 
of the boiler, and at the other to water boxes at ^he 
bottom of the furnace. From this header, pipes pass 
through the furnace and into another header, from which 
the circulation is continued to the drum or io the front 
header of the boiler. 

The principal dimensions of the water-screen installa¬ 
tion at Milwaukee as applied to each boiler are as 
follows;— 

Number, of tubes in water screen .. 22 

Diameter of tubes .. .. .. ' 4 inches 

Htch of tubes , , . > .. .. . . 14 inches 

Average length of (exposed part of tubes 13f feet 
Total hieating srurface of exposed part of 

tubes .. .. .. .. .. 320 sq.ft. 

Total heating surface of boiler and water 
screen > . . . . . . . . . 13 380 sq. ft. 

It is daimed that this water screen has practically 
eliminated slagging, so that a V(ery wide range of fuels 
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can be burned with any reasonable variation in boiler 
capacity, and enables guarantees to be given of an 
evaporation of 13 *8 lb. of water per square foot of 
boiler heating-surface—a very regiarkable figure. 

Finally, as regards ash disposal, the plant is’ fitted 
with steam ash-ejectors^o handle the very small amount 
of fine ash produced, the ash being taken through 
pipes direct from the combustion chambers and soot 
pits and discharged direct into railway wagons. 

The generating plant at Milwaukee is of course outside 
the scope of this paper, but it may be stated that the 
present installation consists of two General Electric 
20 000-kW, three-phase, 13 200-volt, 60iitf)eriod, 1 800- 
r.p.m. turbines, calculated at 250 lb. steam pressure 
at the stop valve with 200 degrees F. superheat and 
1 in. (absolute) back pressure, the rated power factor 
being 0*8. The auxiliaries for each 20 000-kW turbine 
are one 35 000 sq. ft., 3-pass condenser, one 24-in., 18 000- 
gallons-per-minute circulating-water pump driven by 
a 170-h.p. motor, another identical pump driven by 
a 170-h.p. steam turbine, one condensate pump driven 
by a 60-h.p. motor, one turbo air pump driven by a 
100-h.p. motor, and one steam-jet air pump. Both 
pumps are required during the summer months when 
the water is warm, but only one in winter, and, as usual, 
the load is distributed equally between electricaUy- 
driven and steam-driven auxiliaries. 

Finally, it is stated that since starting up in December 
1920 the plant has been in continuous operation without 
a single hour having been lost through stoppages, 
although the new staff were not experienced in the 
use of pulverized fuel. 

The New Installation at Vitry. 

In connection with the Lakeside installation it will 
be of interest at this stage to insert a brief account of 
the Lopulco installation that is now in course of erection 
at the Vitry (Paris) power station of the Union d’fileo- 
tricit6, wliich will be the first very large, modem, 
pulverized-fuel installation in Europe, as well as 
including the largest water-tube boilers outside tfie 
United States. The plant consists of four Delauney- 
Belleville-Ladd boilers of 16 678 sq.ft, heating surface, 
each includmg a superheater and ha.ving steel-tube 
economizers of 9 684 sq. ft. heating surface, tlie boiler 
pressure being 256 Ib./sq. in. (18 kg/cm^) and the tem¬ 
perature of superheat 662® F. (360® C.), whilst the feed 
water is to enter the economizers at 140® F. 

There is also included for each separate boiler a 
combined unit of one pulverizer with a duty of 6 tons , 
of coal per hour, a vertical gravity drier of a maximum 
duty of 8f tons of coal from 10 per cent to 2 per cent 
of mpfeture, one fan'exhauster and trunking* to remove 
by ^ separation the pulverized fuel from the pulverizing 
mills, 6 duplek fuel feeders to supply a risgulated amount 
of pulverized fuel to a unit of two burners, and 10 
triplex burners. In addition, of c6urse, there are .the 
wateff screens, hollow air-cooled furnace walls and very 
large combustion chamber on the saine general lines 
as at Lakeside. 

The guaranteed duty p«: boiler per hour is 140 680 lb. 
of water from and at 212° F.i wiffi a long overload 
period of 4 homrs when the evaporation will be 210 870 lb. 
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of water from and at 212® F. This corresponds to 12 800 lb. 
of coal per boiler per hour (normal) and 19 700 lb. 
(overload), the calorific value of the coal used being 
12 600 B.Th.U.’s (hi^er or gross value), corresponding 
to an evaporation of 10*98 lb. of water from and at 
212® F. per lb. of coal on nonfial load, and 10*70 lb. 
on heavy overload, the guaranteed boiler-plant efficiency 
being 84 per cent at normal load. This is also equivalent 
to a normal evaporation of 8 * 4 lb. of water (from and 
at 212® F.) evaporated per sq. ft. of heating surface, 
or 12*6 lb. maximum, a very high capacity. 

Finally, the power consumed in the preparation of 
the fuel, includkig handling, crushing, dr 3 dng, pulverizing, 
air-separating and delivering to the burners, is guaranteed 
not to exceed 19^ kWh per ton of coal burnt, equal to, 
say, 1*0 per cent of the steam production of the plant. 
This figure depends, of course, on the efficiency of the 
generators, but in general it may be stated that in 
practice it will be actually less than 1 per cent of the 
steam output. 

A Detailed Consideration of the Performance of 
Pulverized Fuel in Competition with Mechani¬ 
cal Stoking under the most Modern Conditions. 

Difficulties of comparison .—^It is somewhat difficult to 
compare the results of a modem pulverized-fuel equip¬ 
ment, such as that at Lakeside, with present mechanical- 
stoker practice from the point of view of a consideration 
of the relative merits in general of the two systems of 
firing. 

The chief reason is that the Lakeside station is run 
on thoroughly modem and scientific lines, both of 
control and costing, but most large power stations in 
the world with mechanical stokers are not operated on 
anything even approaching these efficient methods. 
Thus, in very few power stations—at any rate in 
Great Britain—is there any real idea of the efficiency 
of the steam generation from week to week, nor are 
there even kept any very adequate records Of the wear 
and tear and maintenance costs of the various sections 
qf the plant, e.g. the mechanical stokers, the coal- 
elevating and conveying plant or the ash-handling plant, 
whilst practically nothing is known about the variations 
in the steam or power used auxiliary to the production 
of the steam, which may easily correspond to 3-6 
per cent of the coal bill of the whole station, and often 
much more. Thus in many power station plants there 
is not even a boiler-feed meter in use, and, in general, 
little attempt is made to utilize feed meters, steam meters, 
p)o:ometers, CO 2 recorders or other instraments of 
precision on the right Unes. Consequently, many of the 
conclusions arrived at as to the average performance 
of mechanical stokers are somewhat of a conjecture 
and may be unduly optimistic. 

(1) Efficiency figures. 

{a) The present figures for mechanical stoking.—It is 
particularly di f ficult to dedde upon an average boiler- 
plant efficiency figure for mechanical stoking under the 
most modem conditions, and to state what advantages— 
if any—pulverized fuel possesses, in this respect. In 
the first place there is np proper boiler-rtesting code 
or even standard methods of calculating the results. 


The author has considered this matter at length in his 
book on “ Boiler Plant Testing,” and he will therefore 
merely state that in Great Britain the situation is 
aggravated because what is supposed to be qur standard 
code, that of the Institution of Civil Engineers, is so 
impractical that it is doubtful if anyone has attempted 
to carry out a test strictly according to its recommenda¬ 
tions. The American Mechanical Engineers’ code and 
the Continental code, primarily of the German 
Association of Engineers, are certainly better, but 
the utmost confusion exists on all kinds of points, 
such as—^to mention only a few—^whether the heat 
value of the coal is to be taken on the higher or 
lower figure, and, if the latter, what this means precisely, 
whether the auxiliary power is to be deducted in cal¬ 
culating the efficiency, and, if so, exactly what items ; 
and also, if any corrections are to be made for variation 
in the heating value of the fuel over or under a given 
figure. For these and other reasons some confusion 
often exists even as to how the Lakeside figures of 86- 
86 per cent are calculated, and it must be remembered 
that a difference of, say, 3 per cent in the efficiency is 
easily possible, depending on how the various codes are 
interpreted in carrpng out the test. 

Further confusion also exists in Great Britain with 
regard to the unscientific American method of using 
the term “ boiler horse-power.” In reading the results 
of American boiler tests it has to be remembered that 
the American ” boiler horse-power ” means an evapora¬ 
tion of 34J lb. of water from and at 212® F. per square 
foot of heating surface of the boiler. This arbitrary 
figure was adopted in 1876 at the Centennfal Exhibition 
at Philadelphia because at tliat time the average steam 
engine took 34^ lb. of steam per indicated horse-power. 
Consequently, a ” boiler horse-power ” means an evapora¬ 
tion of enough water per square foot of heating surface 
to give 1 h.p. in the average American steam engine 
of 1876, i.e. 34| lb. A boiler under American standards 
is allowed 10 sq. ft. of heating surface per horse-power, 
so that a boiler at normal Amearican rating evaporates 
3*46 lb. of water from and at 212® F. per square foot 
of heating surface, and in Table 7, for example, the 
rating of 137 per cent corresponds to 4*6 lb. of water 
pOT square foot of heating surface. 

Another difficulty is that most boiler tests are carried 
out under what are practically abnormal and freak 
test conditions bearing little or no relation to the 
real everyday running. An efficiency of 80 per cent, 
for example, as obtained on such a test, less than 60 
tons of coal being burnt for a few hours—which per¬ 
formance the majority of power station engineers believe 
applies to their plant all the year round—^has nothing 
to do with the real results (more like 'fo per cent) 
obtained with the burning of many thousands of tons 
of coal per annum. The point is that as results of 
86-86 per Cent are stated to be obtained at Lakeside 
regularly from week to week with pulverized fuel, 
what are to be taken as the corresponding yearly figures 
(apart from “ official ” test figures) for mechanical 
stoking with the plant performance recorded and cal-^ 
culated as nearly as possible under identical high-grade 
conditions? 

The present all-the-year-round boiler-pktnt perforni-^ 
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ance throughout the world, whether by hand or mechani¬ 
cal firing, and including many of the largest power 
stations, is deplorable. The author has carried out 
a large number of boiler-plant tests under actual working 
conditions during the past 16 years. Having referred 
to the results of these tests so often on previous occa¬ 
sions, he will only state that the net result of 400 
separate tests undertaken in 41 different industries 


—•>. 


with the idea that power station boiler-plants are, in 
general, running at an efficiency of 80 per cent and 
evaporating 9-10 lb. of water per lb. of coal. The 
author’s opinion, based also on tbp personal inspection 
of about 2 000 boiler plants, with an approximate total 
coal consumption of 16 (5D0 000 tons per annum, including 
very many power station and water-tube boiler plants, 
is that the average figures at present obtained in Great 


Table 2. 

Figures suggested by the Author as Representative Water-tube Boiler Practice {Mechanically Fired). 


^th^ 1 513 boilers, mostly of the Lancashire t 3 rpe, and 
burning 3 260 000 tons of coal per annum, was 68 per cent 
net working efficiency, including boilers, superheaters 
and economizers, and deducting the auxiliary steam or 
power used, the individual figures varying from 32|- to 
82J per cerit. We are, however, here more directly 
couched with the figures for water-tube boiler plants, 
n^the first place, the general assumption that water- 
^e boiler plants are necessarily giving much better 
efficiency figures than cylindrical boiler plants has 
very little foundation in fact, and is almost on a par 




Most eflicient plnnt 
(D per cent) 

Average phnt 
(35 per cent) 

Bad plant 
(10 per cent) 

(1) Duration of test, hours . . 

« • 

12 

12 


(2) No. of boilers worldng .. .. .. ,. 

• « 

4 

4 


(3) Grate area (total), sq. ft. 

* • 

660-0 

660-0 


(4) Coal used 

• • 

Average 

Average 

Average 

(6) Amount of coal used, lb. 

4 4 

137 276 

141 040 

139 766 

(6) Calorific value of coal, B.Th.U.’s 

4 4 

12 000 

12 000 

12 000 

(7) Percentage of ash in coal 

4 4 

10-6 

10-6 

• 10-5 

(8) Coal burned per boiler per hour 

4 4 

2 869-9 

2 038-3 

2911-7 

(9) Coal burned per sq. ft. of grate area per hour, lb. 

4 4 

20-4 

20-9 

20-8 

(10) Water evaporated, lb. . . 

4 « 

1 081 200 

989 362 

898 666 

(11) Water evaporated per boiler per hour, lb . 

4 4 

22 626 

20 611 

18 722 

(12) Water evaporated per lb. coal, lb . 

4 4 

7-87 

7-01 

6-43 

(13) Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° F. per lb. coal, lb. 

9-11 

8-12 

7--16 

(14) Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° F. per 1 000 000 
B.Th.y.'s, lb . 

769-2 

676-6 

621-6 

(16) Temperature of feed water before econonfizers, ° F. 

• 4 

110 

110 

110 

(16) Temperature of feed water after economizers, ° F. 

4 4 

226 

106 

No economizer 

(17) Coal bill saved by economizers, per cent .. ^ . 

4 4 

10-4 

, 7-4 

Nil 

(18) Draught in back flue of boilers, in . 

4 4 

0-30 

0-36 

0-76 

(19) Draught in chimney base, in. . 

4 4 

0-66 

0-60 

0-76 

(20) Temperature of flue gases before economizers, ° F. 

4 4 

450 

476 

676 

(21) Temperature of flue gases after economizers, ° F. 


260 

200 

(22) Percentage of COg in flue gases .. .. .. 

4 4 

12-6 

6-0 

6-0 

(23) Steam pressure, average, gauge, Ib./sq. in. 

4 4 

160 

165 

160 

(24) Temperature of saturation of steam, °F. 

4 4 

370-6 

368-3 

366-9 

(25) Temperature of superheated steam, ° F. .. 


660-0 

630-0 

460-0 

(26) Steam or power used auxiliary to the production of steam, 
percent .. 

1-6 

2-0 

2-6 

[27) Thermal efficiency of plant:— 

(a) Net working efficiency, per cent .. ,. 

4 4 

81-9 

69-2 

61-0 

(6) Heat to boilers only, per cent ,. .. 

4 4 

66-8 

60-3 

69-9 

(c) Heat to economizers only, per c6nt .. 

4 4 

7-6 

4-9 


(d) Heat to superheaters only, per cent .. 

4 4 

9-7 

6-4 

2-6 


Britain with water-tube boilers, of an average evapora¬ 
tion of 20 000 lb. of water per hour, can be classified 
as shown in Table 2. 

That is to say, only 6 per cent of water-tube boiler 
plants are running with mechanical stokers at an 
efficiency of 80 per cent and over, whilst a reasonable 
average figure for 86 per cent of the plants is about 
70 per ^nt, and the autlior would say further that in 
opimon these figures are, if anything, on the optimistic 
side. The real state of affairs with regard to boiler- 
plant efficiency is how beginning to be realized. 
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It has been stated, for example, by more than one 
authority in the United States that the efficiency of 
the average modem mechanical stoker-fired boiler- 
plant in America doesmot exceed 66 per cent on regular 
performance, although a few hours’ test on one boiler 
might give results of 76 per cent, and the fuel-economy 
campaign in the United States during the war revealed 
some astonishing facts. Recent investigations in 
Germany also bear these facts out, and the ^author 
would estimate that of the world’s consumption'of coal 
of, say. 1 260 000 000 tons per annum, about 600 000 000 


cent, and Mr. Smoot fe^ls that mechanical-stoker makers 
are not being treated fairly in the matter. That is to 
say, they supply a high-grade applimce wliich the 
customer will not work properly, the chief ^rouble being 
the failure to adjust the supplies of air and fuel. 

With regard to excess air, it is very difficult to obtain 
authentic figures on this point. The very latest t 3 ^es 
of mechanical stoker are said to operate at 36—37^ per 
cent excess, although the avera-ge figure is probably 
60-70 per cent, and in the case of liand-firing 76-100 
per cent. 


^ Table 3. 

Figures of a 6 Months* Run {August 1Q21-January 1922) at Colfax Station, Buquesne Light Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 



August 

September . 

October 

November 

December 

January 

Average 

Hours run . 

Total water evaporated, lb. 

Total coal burned, lb. 

Evaporation per lb. coal, lb. 

Temperature of feed water, * F.__ 

Amount of superheat, degrees F. 

Calorific value of coal, B.Th.U.’s 

Average efficiency, per cent .. 

Average rating, per cent . 

Exit flue-gas temperature, * F. 

Percentage of COg .. . 

2 782 

272 779 000 

30 085 000 

s-os 

208 

124 

13 093 

76-4 

154 

460 

9 <2 

2 493 

265 373 000 

28 023 100 
9-40 

210 

120 

13180 

78-9 

107 

400 

9-3 

2 474 

292 355 000 

31 690 300 
6-22 

203 

127 

13 159 

78-0 

187 

465 

9-6 

2 361 

248 858 000 

27 109 300 

9- 17 

204 

127 

13 108 

77*2 

167 

467 

10- 3 

4 038 

442 550 000 

48 790 600 
9-07 

193 

132 

13 283 

76-8 

176 

478 

11>2 

2 894 

313 703 500 

35 911 530 
8-73 

204 

136 

13 177 

77-0 

168 

471 

ll-l 

2 840 

305 936 741 

33 6U1 738 

9- lC 

204 

128 

18 183 

77-6 

170 

468 

10- 1 


Table 4. 


Figures of a Typical Month’s Run {December 1921) at Colfax Station, Duquesne Light Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Average calorific value of coal = 13 283 B.Th.U.’s. Average feed-water temperature = 193“ F. 

Average superheat-** 132 degrees F. 


Boiler No. 

Water evaporated 

Coal burned 

Time run 


Average amoimt of 
COg 

Exit gas 
temperature 


lb. 

lb. 

hours 

per cent 

per cent 

"F. 

I 

60 020 000 

6 638 060 

669 

76*6 

9*9 

489 

2 

66 291 000 

6 089 230 

480 

76*9 

12*0 

482 

3 

76 436 000 

8 319 030 

696 

76*7 

10*3 

460 

4 

76 642 000 

8 324 290 

691 

76*8 

11*9 

481 

6 

32 242 000 

3 619 710 

285 

77*6 

11*6 

— 

6 

73 474 000 

8 138 360 

688" 

76*6 

11*7 

479 

7 

. • ' 1 

70 646 000 

7 761 900 

640 

77*0 

11*0 

481 

Total 

442 660 000 

48 790 680 

B 

• 76*8 

11*2 

478 


tons are used for the one purpose of steam generation 
at less then 60 per cent efficiency, corresponding to an 
avoidable loss of 100 000 000 tons of coal per annum. 

As far as mechanical stokers are concerned, this is, 
of course, by no means altogether the fault of the stokers 
themselves. In a recent paper by Mr. Charles H. Smoot 
before the 1923 Convention of the American mechanical- 
stoker manufacturers, it is pointed out that most 
inechanical-stoker installations of any size in the United 
States will g^ve a boiler-plant efficiency up to 80 per cent 
on test conditions, but that in practice few pkmts are 
running all the year round with an efficient^ of 70 per ■ 


Let us consider, however, the relatively few mechani¬ 
cally-fired power station plants that are iDeing run on 
the latest methods of controTand that keep records 
of the weekly figures. Careful and long-period tests 
carried out, for example, at Connors Creek power station 
in America showed 75 per cent efficiency, and the 
Delaware station figures are 79*7-81 per cent, whilst 
exceptionally detailed tests at the Colfax plant, Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., were given by G. W. E. 
Clarke, who designed the station, in a paper read before 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
December 1921. 
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The results of 6 months’ run from August 1921 to 
January 1922 are represented in Table 3, wliile Table 4 
gives the details for a particular month (December 1921), 
showing a result of about 76^ pen cent efficiency, the 
station always being under easy load conditions. 

It is stated that the most efficient mechanically- 
fired power station in America is the Calumet plant 
of the Chicago Edison Company, but the author has not 
been able to ascertain the separate steam generation 
figures. 

One of the most up-to-date power stations in Great 
Britain, both as regards design and equipment, and 
particularly from the point of view of scientific methods 
of control and continuous testing, is undoubtedly that 
at Dalmamock, belonging to the Glasgow Corporation, 
and the author is indebted to Mr, R. B, Mitchell, the 
General Manager and Chief Engineer, for kindly supplying 
the fullest infonnation as to the running of the station, 
and for giving every facility to examine on the spot the 
methods used. The arrangements for continuous testing, 
and the most modern methods of scientific control, 
including the keeping of a complete boiler-house log 
with full daily records, are hardly surpassed by any 
other station in the world. 

The Dahnamock station is, in common with Lake¬ 
side, intended eventually for 200 000 kW on full load 
with maximum output. At present half this installa¬ 
tion ,has been erected. The boiler plant consists of two 
boiler houses, each containing 8 Babcock and Wilcox 
marine-type steel-cased boilers, arranged in 2 rows 
of 4 boilers each. These boilers are of 6 948 sq. ft. 
heating surfabe with an integral superheater of 2 452 
sq. ft. heating surface, and work at 226 lb. pressure 
and 700® F. steam temperature, the ordinary evaporation 
being 50 000 lb,, of water per hour at 160® F., and a long- 
period overload of 62 600 lb. Each boiler is also fitted 
with a cast-iron Green’s economizer of 400 tubes of 
6 166 sq. ft. heating surface, 14 ft. in length and 3fg in. 
in diameter, on the new ring-stay pattern, heating the 
water from 160® F. to about 276® F. 

The mechanical stokers are of two kinds, 36 Babcock 
and Wilcox forced-draught chain-grate stokers, and 12 
Underfeed travelling grates, the total grate area per boiler 
being 273 sq. ft,, consisting of 3 separate stokers each 
approximately 14 ft. 0 in. X 6 ft. 6 in. Eacli row of 
4 boileis supplies (3 boilers working and 1 boiler as 
stand-by) a steam turbine of 16 000 kW ordinary 
load, and 18 760 kW long-period overload, and 6 of these 
are installed for the 4 rows of boilers so as to have one 
turbine as a stand-by, although, of course, 16 boilers 
and 6 turbines can Jbe worked if desired. It is impossible 
to describe in the space available the elaborate nature 
of the methods of scientific control adopted. Briefly, 
however, the station is operated from a central control 
room, which k in communication with the boiler house 
and the turbine house by means of a complete eqtdp- 
ment of marine signalling-apparatus and marine loud¬ 
speaking telephones. Each boiler is regarded as a 
septate unit as regards testing mstruments, and is 
equipped with three Avery 2-cwt. automa,tic coaL 
weighing machines, one for each stoker, CO 2 indicator 
compkte draught gauge and pyrometer equipment; 
^d British Thomson-Houston steam metar for the 


output of the boiler, together with a Lea V-not:ch 
recorder connected to a turbo-alternator for each of 
the 4 boilers. 

The coal is also sampled and ?inaly.‘?ed continuously, 
being of inferior quality, averaging 10 600 B.Th.U.'s 
in the laboratory attacSed to the station, and the ligui'cs 
of the performance are plotted every shift all the year 
round. The plant is also provided with an ingenious 
and most accurate arrangement of two very lai’gc, cali¬ 
brated, steel test-tanks eacli having a capacil y of 28 000 lb. 
of water, so that weighed-tauk tests can be quickly 
caiaied out, and the performance of the turbines is 
controlled in an equally scientific luanrHsr. 

The guaranteed overall efficiency of the plant, tising 
the inferior 10 600-B.Th.U. coal, including the boilers, 
superheaters and economizers, is 80 per cent, although 
this is presumably for short official test-iigurt!S only, 
and not for conthiuous runnhig, whilst there also .seem.s 
to be the usual confusioai as to the exact meaning of 
the figure. 

As regards the actual running results from day to 
day all the year round, the ljgiire.s given in Talflt? 6 

Table 6. 


Actual operating Boiler House Statistics {One- Day), 
taken at Dalmamock Poruoer Station; Friday, 
September, 1923. 


Total coal consumed, lb. 

Calorific value as fired, B.Th.U.’s .. 

Total ashes removed, lb. 

Ashes, per cent of total coal 

Total condensate, lb. 

Total make-up water, lb. 

Total water evaporated, lb. .. 

Average boiler pressure, Ib./sq. in. .. 
Average steam temperature, ®F. .. 

Average of CO 2 recorded, per cent 
Temperature of flue gases leaving econo¬ 
mizers, ® F. . 

Temperature of water entering economizers, 

^ P 

*• •• •• f» - 4 * . •• 

Temperature of water leaving economizers, 
®F. 

Water evaporated per lb. coal, lb... 

Coal per kWlr generated, lb. 

Water per kWh generated, lb. 

Make-up water, per cent. 

Boiler-house efficiency, per cent .. 


1 112 16(1 
0 006 
141 080 
12-74 


6 866 768 
384 011 

7 260 760 

276 

670 

11-0 


372 

101 

286 

0-61 

1-82 

11-88 

6-60 

78-4 


and supplied by Mr. R. B. Mitchell are typical for a 
recent date in September 1923. 

Some furtlier mteresting information .sispplicd by 
Mr. Mitchell was published in Engineering, 1st September, 
1922. These figures embody the detailed result.s of 84 
consecutive 8-hour shifts (4 weeks’run) with an aggregate 
output of 9 784 000 kWh, varying from 30 000 to 230 000 
kWh per shift. During this month the average heating 
v^ue of the coal was 10 600 B.Th.U.’s and the tem¬ 
perature of the feed water was 141® F., the steam 
pr^ure being 276 lb. (gauge) with a temperature of 
700® F. . ^ 


The results show that at a load of only 60 000 kW 
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for an 8-hour shift, the coal cbnsumption was 2* 116 lb. 
per kWh, and as the load increased to the maximum 
output this figure was reduced to 1*816 lb. per kWh. 
The performance of i&the station is approaching the 
rr^gvirunTn , and with ever 3 dhing under the best condi¬ 
tions an ideal evaporation of 6*^/22 lb. of water per lb. 
of 10 600-B.Th.U. coal, corresponding to a boiler plant 
efficiency of 80*92 per cent, together with 11*635 lb. 
of steam per kWh, will be attained. 

It may be noted that when the station is doing no 
useful work the total constant losses due to banking up, 
condensation, radiation, etc., only correspond to an 
average of abpait 20 000 lb. of coal per 8 hours, being 
5 123 lb. in the boiler plant and . 14 877 lb. in the 
generating plant. 

Mr. Mitchell, further, has very kindly supplied the 
author with the returns for the last fi nancial year, 
1922-3, in which the average boiler-plant efficiency for 
52 consecutive weeks at the Dalmarnock station is 76*6 


per cent. The figures are as follows:— 

Total units generated .. .. . . 171 827 337 

Average load, kW .. .. •. • • 19 600 

Maximum lojid, kW ... .. .. 68 600 

Load factor, per cent .. .. .. 33*4 

Total coal consumed, tons .. ... 142 942 

Coal per unit generated, lb. .. .. 1*86 

Coal per unit delivered, lb. .. .. 1*96 

Station efficiency (units generated), per cent 17*6 

Boiler-house efficiency (62 readings), per 

cent.. .. .. .. •• •• 76*6 


As representative alsO of the figures obtained on 
special short tests, we have those given in Table 6; 
carried out on two boilers in March 1923, being in one 
case with induced draught and in the other with balanced 
draught, the figures being expressed for the two boilere 
as one compound unit. 

We may therefore take as representative of the best 
conditions of mechanical stoking with poor quality 
coal the figures obtained at Dalmarnock, which indicate 
—as the result of the most elaborate tests—an all-the- 
year-round efficiency of 76*6 per cent on a poor load 
factor of about 34 per cent. Also, on theoretically 
the ideal load factor, the limiting efficiency is about 
81 per cent. It is obviously very difficult to decide 
upon absolutely fair average figures, but the author 
feels that the efficiency of Dalmarnock could be taken 
as, say, 78 per cent with a 60 per cent load factor, 
emphasizing again, of course, that this applies to 
continuous week-in and week-out running all the year 
round, and not to official tests. 

This comparison between Lakeside and Dalmarnock 
is, in factj probably as good as can be obtained for 
the rival systems of firing. Both stations are designed 
for 200 000 kW, Dalmarnock now having approxi¬ 
mately 76 000 kW easy working and 93 760 kW long 
overload, whilst Lakeside is running on 40 000 kW 
(60 000 kW overload). The present extensions to titie 
latter will be completed in a few months, when the 
figures will be 80 000 kW and 100 000 kW respectively. 
The turbines at Lakeside are somewhat bigger, i.e. 20 000 
kW as compared with 16 000 kW, but the boilers are 
nearly twice the size, in this respect truly representative 


of American practice as compared wdth British. The 
coal used in both cases is of inferior quality, that at 
Lakeside being 11 600 B.Th.U.’s and that at Dalmarnock 
10 600 B.Th.U.’s, hut unfortunately the Jpad factors 
are very different, viz. 60 per cent at Lakeside and 
34 per cent at Dalmarnock, because of bad trade in 
the Glasgow area. However, it will not be easy in 
practice to obtain a better general comparison. 

Another point also of the greatest importance is that 
during the past five or six years, largely due in fact 
to the keen competition of pulverized fuel, considerable 
improvements have been made in the general principles 
of mechanical stoking, which was thought to have 
reached practical perfection. In the first place, there 
has been an enormous increase in furnace volume, and 
British power station practice in general has fallen 
hopelessly behind that in America in this respect. One 
of the chief causes of the inefficiency of the mechanically- 
fired boiler plants in Great Britain is that the tubes 
of the boiler are far too near the furnace, so that the 
flames touch the boiler long before the combustion 
is completed, and the reactions are at once damped 
down with the escape of unbumt fuel. The mere fact, 
therefore, of doubling or trebling the volume of the 
combustion chamber would result in greatly improved 
results writh mechanical stoking. A feature of pul- 
verized-fuel firing is, of course, the enormous com¬ 
bustion volume, at least 1. cubic foot of space for 
each 3 lb. of coal burned per hour. 

Secondly, there has been the perfecting of the stoker 
itself; for example, the “compartmenting” of the 
air supply in the travelling grate stoker so as to adjust 
independently the amount of air passing at every stage 
in the length. Again, a very important new factor 
is^that of air heating, which is now just being realized, 
anH which is under consideration at Dalmarnock for 
the future boiler-houses Nos. 3 and 4. As yet there 
are only three or four plants of any considerable size 
equipped with air heaters in Great Britain and France, 
and in the United States not a single plant other than 
an odd boiler as an experiment. Further, so far as 
the author is aware, no mechanicaUy-fired plant has 
yet adopted hollow air-cooled furnace walls (except 
in a very small section of the brickwork) and used the 
heated air for secondary combustion. It is interesting 
to note also that ordinary air-heating in addition is 
being considered for pulverized fuel at the Colfax station. 

The author is quite prepared to admit that if Dalmar¬ 
nock, for example, could be altered on these lines, a 
considerable improvement on 78 per cent efficiency 
(regular performance) at 60 per centjoad factor would 
result, and that air-heating alone might bring the figure 
up to over 80 per cent'. Also, he is aware that figures 
approaching 86 per cent are now being guaranteed in 
Great Britain with mechanical stokers. For example, 
the efficiency of one plant in London, with mechanical 
stokers, air heaters, superheaters and economizers, 
has been guaranteed to be 86 per cent on the higher 
value of the coal, after deducting the auxiliary steam 
or power, which is not to exceed the equivalent^ of 
1J per cent of the evaporation of the plant. An article 
by the author in the Electrician on this plant and 
the uncertainty as to what these figures iheant led 
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Table 6. 


* 

(1) Date of test 

(2) Duration of test 
(8) Boilers 


(4) An^ysis of coal used (mixed pearls and singles) 

(a) Moisture, per cei^ 

(b) Volatile matter, per cent 
(f) Fixed carbon, per cent .. 

(4) Ash, per cent . 

le) Dry calorific value, B.Th.U./lb. 

_ (/) As fired, calorific value, B.Th.U./lb. 

;«) Total coal weighed, lb. .. .. 

6) .Sample for analysis, lb. 

7) Total riddlings, lb. .. ;. 

?{ riddlings, lb. 

9) Ashes removed from ash-pits, lb. 

10) Ashes removed, in per cent of coal 

11) Total coal consumed, lb. 

,12) Average coal consumption per hour, lb. 


Coal. 


Water. 

water evaporated, measured by Lea recorder, lb. .. 
Total water evaporated, measured by steam flow, lb. 

1") Average evaporation per hour (Lea recorder), lb. 

1®) Average evaporation per hour (steam meters), lb. 

17) Av«^e temperature of feed water at economizer inlet, * F. 

18) Average temperature of feed water at economizer outlet, * F. 
IJ) Average temperature-rise of water, degrees F. 

(20) Actual evaporation per lb. coal, lb.. 


Steam. 

(21) Average boiler pressure, Ib./sq. in. (g.) 

(22) Average total temperature, ® F. 

(28) Average degrees superheat, degrees F.. 

(24) Factor of evaporation. 


(25] 

(26 

(27 

28 


Gases. 

Average temperature of air entering grates, ® F. 

Average temperature of gases at economizer inletj * F. 
Average temperature of gases at economizer outlet, ® F. 
Average temperature-drop of gases, degrees F. 


, Gas Analysis by Orsal. 

Average COj content, per cent.. 

(5?) Average 0« content, per cent ..' . 

(81) Average CO content, per cent. 


Induced draught 

-—=-r!|i- 

20/3/28 
I 6 hours 
Nos. 9 and 10 


Balanced draught 


21/3/28 
3 hours 
Nos. 9 and 10 


As fired 
12-9 
24-0 
44-0 
19-1 

11680 
10180 
112 000 
104 
1678 
1060 
14 560 
18-2 
110840 
18 474 


Dry 

27*6 

60*5 

22-0 


As fired 
14-8 
23*6 
42-5 


Dry 

27-76 

60-00 


19-1 


I 22-25 
11 520 
9 802 
64 612 
116 
1086 
789 
7168 
11-28 
63 607 
21202 


760 773 
744000 
126 795 
124 000 
166-5 
284-0 
117-5 
6-86 


426 872 
420100 
142 124 
140 700 
168-0 
272-5 
114-5 
6-7 


273-2 

666-0 

241-3 

1-246 


274-0 

672-0 

268-0 

1-248 


80 

600 

399 

201 


(at forced-draught 
duct) 60 
634 
414 
220 


13-00 

6-02 

0-28 


14-5 

6-6 

0-8 


DraugM {inches of water). 

82) Average at forced draft duct, in. 

83) Average beneath grates, in. 

34) Average over fire front, in. 

36) Average over fire back, in. .. . 

86) Average at uptake, in. 

87) Average at chimney, in. 


- 0-10 

-0-16 

-0-48 

-1-16 

-1.60 


■f 1-8 
-i-0-22 
- 0-06 
- 0-80 
-0-90 
- 1.20 


[ 88 ] 

89 

40 

41 

42 


Auxiliaries. 

Total kWh, induced-draught fan . 

Total kWh, No. 9 forced-draught fan.. 

Total kWh, No. 10 forced-draught fan 

Total kWh, stoker drive (calcuuited). 

Total kWh, electrical feed pump (cmoulatcd) 


Total kWh 


i 48 
44' 
45 
46 
47' 


Principal Results. 

P®r square foot of grate area per hour, lb. 

B.Th.U.’s liberated per square foot of grate area per hour 

B.^.U.’s transferred per lb. of coal of 10180 B.Th.U-'s. 

B.Th.U.Js transferred per lb. of coal of 0 802 B.Th.U.’s .. .. . 

B.Th.U.'s transferred per square foot of total heating surface per hour 


(^5) Actual evaporation, lb. of water per lb. of coal .. .. .. .. .. 

(49) Equivalent evaporation from and at 212® F. . .. .. 

(60) Equivalent evaporation from and at 212® F. per 10 000 B.Th.U.’s in coal 

(61) Cost of evaporating" 10 000 lb. water from and at 212® F., coal at 16s. p« ton 


. Heat Balance per lb. of Coal. 

(62) To calorific value of coal as fired .. .. ,. .. ... 

By heat transfer in boiler. ;. 

By heat transfer in superheater .. 

By heat fransfer in e<»nomizer . 

By heat transfer in combined plant . 


By heat loss in flue gases .. .. . 

By heat loss in moisture .. .. .. .. .. *' *; ;; 

By heat loss m combmtible in ash.. .. . . . . . .. .. . . .. 

By heat loss in radiation .. .. .. .. .. .. ; 

By heat loss due to CO, heat.in a^es, moisture in air, coca^^Iucd hydrogen and other losses unaccounted for 


VoL. 62. 


410 


60 

460 


160-0 

47-5 

47-3 

25 

226 


910 


495-0 


88-8 
842 894 
8 298-7 

6 256-9 (equivalent 
to 4-86 lb. water) 
6-86 
8-54 
8-43 
8s. 4-8d. 


88-8 
876 416 

8189*0 

5 963-3 (equivalent 
to 4-88 lb. water) 
6-70 
8-86 
8-525 
8s. 4id. 


B.Th.U.’s 

Per cent 

B.Th.U.’8 

Per cent 

10180 

100-00 

9 866 

100-00= 

.6 680-7 

64-47 

6468-0 

66-90 

958-6 

9.45 

964-0 

9-84 

809-6 

8-00 

767-0 

7-82 

8 293-7 

,81-92 

8189-0 

83-66 ~ 

1240-0 

12-26 

1196-0 

12-20 

169-0 

1-67 

160-0 

1-60 

108-3 

1-07 

negli 

gible 

252-0 

2-60 

246-0 

2-60 

77-0 

0-69 

28-0 

0-24 

10180 

100-00 

9 802 

100-00 


,27 
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to corr^pondence in the columns of that journal during 
March, April and May, 1923. It is possible that such 
figures may be attained on a short test of a few hours, 
but when it is remembered that they imply continuously 
about 37f per centi^xcess air, 12 per cent CO 2 , and 
a temperature of the final-exit flue gases in the chimney 
base of about 235“ F., it is fairly obvious that they 
will not be the weekly figures all the year round. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, the difficulties of the 
whole question and the natural differences of opinion 
on a matter so complicated, the author considers that 
a fair figure for the net yearly working efficiency of a 
mechanical-stoker plant under the most modem condi¬ 
tions, with superheaters, economizers, air heaters, large 
furnace volume, hollow furnace walls or any other 
equipment, combined with the most scientific supervision 
obtainable, and with average worldng conditions, 
particularly quality of fuel and load factor, is 81—82 
per cent, including the higher value of coal and 
deducting all auxiliary power, which corresponds to 
about 40 per cent excess air. 

(6) The Lakeside figures.—A q regards the figures 
obtained with pulverized fuel at Lakeside, the net 
results are 86-86 per cent actual working ^dency, 
month in and month out, on the comparatively low- 
grade Illinois coal of about 11600 B.Th.U.’s per lb. 
(high calorific value). These figures are based in the 
first place on a most elaborate series of special tests 
carried out under actual running conditions, probably 
unsurpassed in the world for care and accuracy and 
for the time and trouble taken. Secondly, they are 
the results of Continual weekly records taken as part 
of the routine of the station control, and, so far as 
the author is aware, the Lakeade station is the only 
one in the world that publishes regularly, monthly 
anti quarterly, the full details of the boiler-plant 
performance. 

In May and^ June 1923, for example, the weekly 
figures averaged 86-87 per cent, and on one spedal 
test carried out under abnormal conditions bn one 
boiler 89*1 per cent was reached, the highest recorded 
figure for a coal-fired plant. From these facts, therefore, 
it is clear that the Lakeside station contains the most 
efficient steam-generation plant in the world. 

The modem Lopulco guarantee alone for pul¬ 
verized fuel is 84-86 per cent, or 82-84 per cent 
without economizers under test conditions, a remarkable 
figure when it is remembered that such guarantees 
must always be on the conservative side. The exact 
figure depends of course on the particular circumstances, 
such as the quality of the coal, the nature of the equip¬ 
ment, the size of the boilers, and the fluctuation in 
the evaporation. As already stated, the guarantee 
at Vitry, »for example, is 84 per cent. 

At the new Cahpkia station of the Union Electric 
Co., on the southern bank of the Mississippi, for supplying 
St. Louis, the capacity of which will eventually be 
300 000 kW—the present section under construction 
being 8 boilers of 17 800 sq. ft. heating surface and an 
evaporation of 170 000 lb. from and at 212“ F. for each 
boiler, corresponding to 10r40 lb. of water per, sq. ft. 
of heating surface and 14’00 ll). for peak loads—the 
guarantee is 86 per cent. Ih the Cleveland contract. 


where four boilers—the biggest in the world—are 
being installed, having 30 600 sq. ft. heating surface 
and evaporating over 300 000 lb. of water from and 
at 212“ F. per hour, the guaranteed efficient is 86-4 
per cent without economizers. The most interesting 
figures, however, in this respect are perhaps those for 
the new Trenton Channel station of the Detroit Edison 
Co. This installation is to consist of 6 boilers of 29 000 
sq. ft. heating surface (say 290 000 lb. evaporation 
per hour, normal), and the guaran'lees are as follows 


Evaporation, lb. water from 
and at 212* F. per sq. ft. 
beating sunace 

Efficiency 

lb. 

percent 

3-6 

87*5 

6-9 

88-0 

10-3 

86*6 

13-8 

1 

83-0 


Thus with the enormous figure of 13*8 lb. of water 
per sq. ft. of heating surface, that is ,400 000 lb. of 
water per boiler per hour, without economizers, the 
guarantee is 83 per cent and for normal working 86|-88 
per cent. It is expected that both at Cahokia and Lalce- 
side the average efficiency will be 88j per cent on 
normal output when the plants are completed. 

Finally, with regard to the installation of pulverized 
coal now being erected at Colfax, the efficiency 
guarantee is 89 per cent, using air heaters. It is 
expected to obtain a performance of less than 16 000 
B.Th.U.’s per kWh on test, and under 17 600 B.Th.U.’s 
on long periods. With the present mechanical stoking 
the best figures are 18 713 B.Th.U.’s for 90-day periods, 
but normally 19 000 B.Th.U.’s. At Dalmamock the 
figure is approximately 19 900 B.Th.U.'s. 

Typical of the extensive series of tests carried out 
at Lakeside are the condensed figures given in Table 7 
for 16 trials of 17 *6-42 *3 hours’ duration. 

The detailed figures of 6 tests on one boiler, at different 
ratings, as set out in Table 8, give a good idea both 
of the performance of pulverized fuel under modem 
conditions, and of the elaborate care and attention to 
detail with which these tests at Lakeside have been 
carried out. 

As seen from the figures, these elaborate tests were 
carried out at greatly different duties, vaiying from 
evaporations of 63 390 to 92 202 lb, per hour, the 
normal rating being 90 000 lb., and the coal consump¬ 
tion varying from 6 960 to 11360 lb. per boiler per hour.- 
The detailed efficiency and heat balance-sheet figures 
show an efficiency of 84*6 per cent for the. whole plant 
at the high rating of 92 200 lb. of steam per hour, 
corresponding to about 86-86 per cent for normal 
rating smd varying from 84*6 to 89*1 per cent. In 
general, therefore, it mdy be stated that the Milwaukee 
boiler plant is running at the extraordinarily ^h 
efficiency of about 86 to 86 per cent, and the previous 
general-ideas of 82^86 percent efficiency with pulverized 
fuel on test figures have been far exceeded. Scheffler 
and Bamhurst, for example, in their 1919 papet stated 
that a pulverized-fuel plant ought to work all the year 
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round at 76 per cent efficiency, corresponding to an 
average saving of 12—16 per cent in the coal bill as 
compared with mechanical stoking. 

It will be noted that the economizers reduce the flue¬ 
gas temperature from about 430°-»496“ F. leaving the 
boiler (a very low figure, showing the efficiency of 
working) to about 168°-261“ F., whilst the feed water 
is raised from 124“—127® F. to 168V196® F. 

As regards draught, the figure varies from 0-626 to 
2-38 inches of \^tef leaving the economizer, but at 
normal running it is. about lf-2 inches, whilst the 
water evaporated per lb. of coab varies from 8*12 to 
8-92 lb., being about 8^ lb. for'normal working. 

The actual, amount of air used in excess of the 
theoretical was determined with particular care, and. 


of firing, is indicated by the fact that the^ CO 2 is 
down to lOj-13 per cent on leaving the economizer. 
The amount of this air leakage is not generally realized 
by power station engineers. 

(c) Comparison of pulverized-fuelatoking and mechanical 
stoking .—^The net result^^ therefore, allowing conservative 
figures, is that under the most modern conditions 
pulverized fuel is worldng at 86 per cent efficiency 
and mechanical stoking at 81^ per cent, the saving 
in the coal bill due to the former method being thus 
per cent. This, however, though strictly correct, 
is certainly rather unfair to pulverized fuel from a 
practical point of view. 

There seems to be no question in the ftist place that 
it is very much easier to obtain the highest efficiency 


Table 7. 


A Stmmavy of the Tests carried out on Boiler JVe. 8 at Lakeside hy the United States Bureau of Mines for the 
Combustion Engineering Corporation, und^r the Supervision of Henry Kreisinger.* 


Test no. 

buration 

American 
rating ' 

Water evap. 
per sq. ft. 
heating surface 
per hour 

Effy. of boiler 
and superheater 

Effy. of boiler, 
superheater 
and economizer 

COs exit gases 
from boiler 

Temp, of flue 
gases leaving 
boiler 

Temp, of flue 
gases Icuving 
ecoiiotuiKcr 


hours 

per cent 

lb. 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

“F. 

“F. 

1 

42-3 

137 

4-6 

83*3 

86-3 

16-8 

434 ' 

168 

-2 ; 

24-0 i 

216 ' 

7*4 

82*6 

87-1 

14-6 

476 

196 

3 

20-0 

209 

7*2 

82*: 6 

87*0 

14-7 

482 

205 

4 

24*7 

146 ■ 

6*0 

86*4 

89*1 

16*0 

430 


■■■■ 6 

24-2 , 

236 

8*1 

79-18 

84*6 

14*1 

496 " 


6 ■ 

28-2 ' 

139 

4*8 

83*8 

88*0 

16*1 

464' 


, 7 ;■ 

• 26-6 

'177 ' 

6*1 

83*7 

88*0 

14*7 

466 

242 

■ 8 

24-0 ■ 

176 

6*0 

. 86*2 

89*6 

16*1 

468 . . 

239 

9 i 

24-3 : 

204 

7*0 

83*9 

88*3 

16*1 

487 

266 

10 

24-6 

203 

7*0 


87*0 

14*7 

474 ‘ • 


11 ! 

24*1 

244 

8*4 

80*2 

86*0 

14*0 

530 

286 

12 

23-9 : 

241 

• 8*3 

81-.7 

86-4 

14*2 

624 

203 

13 ) 

24-2 

261 

8*6 

81*0 

86-6 

14*2 

631 

272 

14 ‘ 

24-6 

130 , 

4*6 

84*7 

88-6 

17*1 

436 

218 

16 

17-6 

137 

4*7. 

84*4 

88-4 

16-4 

440 ' 

221 


* The. coal used Mras eithet; dried Illinois, 

as will be seen, varied from 10-7 to 26-2 per cent, 
depending on the evaporation of the boilers. The 
figures in this respect can be stated to be approximately 
26 per cent excess air for 6 per cent overload, about 
22 per cent on normal load and 12J per cent on only 
60 per cent of full load, although it is extrerhely diffi¬ 
cult to determine the figures accurately. In general, 
dierefore, the oldr contention that pulverized coal 
is working with only 20 per cent excess air can be 
accepted as corrects 

The an^ysis of the flue gases is given for tho. fourth 
p^s of the boiler, the result being 14^16 per cent 
CO 2 , a ve^ high figure^ equal to about 16 to 17 per 
cent at tiie actual pomt of combustion, whilst the 
amount of CO present is nil, which is also found to 
be cha^a,cteristic pf pulverized-fuel firing because of 
the intimate mixture of air arid fuel i ^d the 
h%h temp^ature; The air leakage iri the plant, which 
it is almost impossible to prevent with any method 


or undrled lUinois, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 

with pulverized fuel. To run a mechanically-fired 
boiler plant all the year round at 81| per cent efficiency, 
including the comparatively heavy stand-by and 
banking-up losses, requires almost superhuman attention, 
both in equipment and control, and only one or two 
stations in the world are attaining such a figure. It 
is admitted, of course, that the attention at'Lakeside 
is far above the ordinary, but the mam point seemri 
to be that, with what may be termed extremely good 
attention, pulverized fuel would probably give, say, 
82^ per cent efficiency, the mechanical stoker-plant 
fi^re being taken as 76 per cent, equivalent to a 
difference of 9 per cent in the coal bill. Of course, 
if pulverized; fuel were adopted in the average existing 
station, the saving would be something like 16-20 
per cent. 

The ^ef reasons why pulverized fuel gives a decidedly 
higher ^ciency than mechanical stoking seem to be 
the reduced excess of air {because of the much more 
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Table 8. 


Summary of Results of 6 Boiler Tests with Pulverized Illinois Coal. 
Tests made on Boiler No. 8, Lakeside Station of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 

fl _ . 

_ _ __■ 


Light Company. 


(1) Test no. 

(3) Duration, hours .. 


Coal as Fired. 

Per cent through 100 mesh .. ‘ 

Per cent through 200 mesh. 

Moisture content, per cent . 

Volatile matter, per cent . 

Fixed carbon, per cent. 

Ash, per cent. 

Sulphur, per cent . 

Hydrogen, per cent 

Cmbon, per •Tint.. .. .. • .. .. _ • 

Calorific value, B.Th.U.’s . 

Total fuel fired, lb. 

Fuel fired hourly, lb. 

Fuel fired hourly per cubic foot combustion space 


Ash and Refuse. 

(10) Carbon in 2nd- and Srd-pass refuse, per cent of coal fired 

(17) Cmbon in uptake dust, per cent . 

.(18) Unbumed carbon per lb. coal, per cent . 

Ash .Account. 

(10) From bottom of furnace, lb. 

(20) From 2nd and 8td pass, lb. .. .. . 

(21) Determined from dusbcoUector data, lb. 


89-2 

67- 7 
2*26 

86-00 

49-00 

11-66 

2-26 

4-97 

68 - 88 
12 821 

263161 
6 980 
0-85 


90-8 
68-7 
8-66 
86-48 
48-88 
11-68 
2-74 
6-18 
67-20 
12 022 
238477 
9 740 
1-89 


6141 
12 286 
8 640 


90-5 

69-1 
3-59 
86-66 
48-70 
12-05 
2-28 

5-01 
66-22 
11 917 
190 334 
9 560 
1-86 


92-3 

70-6 

5- 24 
36-30 
46-10 
12-36 

3-91 

6 - 10 
63-44 
11488 

160 881 

6 650 

0-95 


90-5 
66-7 
5-61 
85-35 
47-16 
11-38 
8-89 
5-06 
66-41 
11661 
274 640 
11 850 
1-62 


(22) Temperature of air entering furnace, ® F. 

(23) Pressure of air of feeders, in. of water 
(34) Air entering with coal, per lb. coal, lb. 

(25) Air entering at burners, per lb. coal, lb. 

(26) Air through hollow wall, per lb. coal, lb. 

(27) Excess air in flue gases, per cent 


FliU Gas. 

[28) Carbon dioxide In .4th pass, per cent 
39) Oxygen in 4th Mss, per cent .. 

30) Carbon monoxide.4th pass, per cent.-. .. • •• 

81) C^bon dioxide entering economizer. 

32) Carbon dioxide leaving economizer .. 

33) Dry gas per lb. coal leaving boilw, lb. 

8-4) D^ gas per lb. entering economizer, lb. 

36) Dry gas per Ip. leaving econonaizer, lb. .. • .. 
86) Temperature of flue gases leaving boiler, ® F. .. 
(87) Temperature of flue gases entering economizer, F. 
88) Temperature of flue gases leaving economizer, ®F. 

Draught. 

1 39) At furnace, inches of water. 

40) In 4th pass, inches of water. 

41) Entering economizer, inches of water .. 

42) Leaving ecxmomlzer, inches of water. 

Steam and Water. 

1 43) Steam pressure, Ib./sq. in. (abs.) . 

44) Superheat, degrees F. . 

45) Total water fed to boiler, lb. 

46) Water fed to boiler per hour, lb. .. 

47) Water evaporated per lb. coal, lb. .. - - . • • 

48) Heat absorbed per lb, water, boiler and su^erheater 
49) Temperature of feed water entering economize, F. 
50) Temperature of feed water entering boiler, ® F. .. 


Rates of Heat Absorpliotu 


(61) Rating developed, per cent 
(52) Hoise-power' developed .. 


276 
137-40 
2 260 018 
68 890 
8-92 
1149-60 
136 

" 168 


280 

180-80 
2 013 452 
83 953 
8-62 
1151-00 
139 
192 


280 
180-80 
1 616 680 
. 81131 
8-49 
1158-40 
124 
188 


276 
118-40 
1393 250 
67 572 
8-66 
1182-00 
126 
176 


178-60 
2 228 614 


8-12 

1146-60 

127 

106-4 


Heat Balance, Boiler. 

Heat absorbe(l( by boiler and superheater 
I Loss carried away in dry gases 
I Ix3S5: steam from burning hydrogen .. 

I Lo^: steam from moisture m coal 
\ Loss : steam from moisture in air. 

I Loss: by carbon monoxide 
I Loss: carbon in ash and flue dust 

I Loss: radiation. 

I Loss: errors and unaccounted for 

) Total.. .. .. .. .. 


Heal Balance, Feonomizer. 

Total heat supplied. (Items 54-67) .. 
Heat absorbed by economizer .. ... 
Loss: dry gases delivered froin boiler . 
Loss: air leaking into economizer ... 
Lc^.- water vapour .. .. .. 

Total heat accounted for.. 

Radiation and unaccounted for 
Heat absorbed by boiler and economizer 


B.Th.U.’s Per cent B.Th.U.’s Per cent 
10 260 88-8 9 924 82-6 

928 7-6 1 086 9-0 

611 4-2 624 4-3 

27 0-2 43 0-4 

10 0-1 10 0-1 


13 821 


1476 
376 
219 
107 
483 
1184 
292 
10 685 


1663 

643 

801 

63 

606 

1413 

350 

10467 


J.Th.U.’s 

Per cent 

B.Th.U.’s 

9 835 

82-6 

9 808 

1076 

9-0 

794 

606 

4-3 

480 

44 

0-4 

62 

13 

0-1 

21 

14 

0-1 

0 

69 

0-6 

69 

125 

1-1 

147 

246 

2-0 

126 

11917 

100-0 

11491 


1639 
643 
814 
67 
491 
1416 
234 
10 878 


1867 
432 
244 
49 
493 
1218 
189 
10 285 


11661 
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intimate mixture of the fuel and air); the very liigh 
temperature of the combustion, combined with more 
intense radiation; the continual presence of a finely 
divided cloj^d of incandescent ash and burning fuel 
in the combustion chamber; and the perfectly even 
diffusion and distribution of the heat to every part 
of the boiler tubes. 

The reduced excess air, 20-22 per cent, as compared 
with, say, 36-37^ p€ir cent, means in the first place a 
very high CO 2 content, viz. 16-17 per cent, at the 
actual combustion. As is well known, it is not possible 
to work mechanical stokers witli over 14-16 cent 
CO 2 , even with the most unusual attention, and of 
course the average figure is much less than 10 per 
cent, especially on chain-grate stokers, so that pulverized 
fuel has a considerable advantage in this respect. 
Reduced excess of air also means a continual high 
temperature of combustion, averaging over 2 000® F. 
with pulverized fuel, the figure at the River Rouge 
plant, for example, being 2 100° F., mixed blast-furnace 
gas and pulverized fuel being burnt, and, as already 
stated, one of the practical problem? has been to get 
the brickwork to withstand the conditions. The 
very large combustion chamber means a slowing down 
and great expansion of the air-fuel mixture, so that, 
in addition to the intimate mixing, the combustion 
has ample time to complete itself, incidentally without 
friction loss against the brickwork. 

Another factor which probably plays an important 
part is that the whole volume of the combustion chamber 
is continually filled with a cloud of highly incandescent 
ash, which Would appear to act on the principle of 
the incandescent mantle in greatly increasing the 
radiation effect, over and above that of the furnage 
walls. As is well known, the secret of working a boiler 
plant efficiently by any method of firing is to have the 
maximum radiant heat and, consequently, the highest 
furnace temperature. Finally, the combustion is in 
direct and intimate contact with the boiler tubes, 
without any arches or baffles. 

(2) Unbumt material in the ash. —^There is no question 
that one of the practical advantages of pulverized fuel 
is the much more thorough combustion in the ash. 
The final results of the detailed tests at Lakeside, 
including many samples of ash taken from different 
stages of the plant, was 0*40-0-74 per cent unbumt 
carbon, and the general figure is considerably less than 
1 per cent of the weight of the coal. 

It is very difficult to get authentic figures for the loss 
caused by ihe amount of unbtunt and partially burnt 
fuel in the ash and clinker with mechanical stoking. 
The amount of fuel in the riddlings from mechanical 
•stokers in many power stations is very large, and quite 
often 'the net loss is easily 4-6 per cent of the coal bill, 
largely owing to carelessness in not re-burning the 
riddlings. 

In one case in the author’s own experience a power 
s'tation was selling ashes to a large factory a short 
distance away for a few p^ce per ton for road-making 
purposes, and the factory was actually using the 
material in their <^lihdrical boilers for steam genera- 
tion.' , . 

Some types of stoker are, of course, much worse* 


than others, the ordinary chain grate being apt to 
be very bad. Various American authorities, e.g. W. C, 
Wilcox of the American Chemical Society, give the 
average figure of unbumt fuel m the ash and clinker 
with " overfeed ” stokers as about 26 per cent, corre¬ 
sponding to 4^ per cen? of the coal bill, whilst for chain- 
grate stokers the figure is 36 per cent unburnt cai'bon 
and about 6 per cent of the coal bill. The figures 
for hand,-firing on small boilers are said to be even 
worse, viz. over 36 per cent unburnt carbon and about 
6|- per cent loss in the coal bill. Further authentic 
data on this point are certainly required) and in this 
connection a paper read in September 4ftst by W. S. 
Patterson before the Yorksliire Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry* is of interest. Detailed results 
of investigations carried out on the composition of 
the ash and clinker from 15 different mechanical-stoker 
plants are given, and the amount of carbon in the ash 
was found to vary from 5*2 per cent to 40*48 per cent, 
correspondmg to 0-75-19*10 per cent of the original 
carbon in the coal. It should be noted, however, 
that out of the 15 plants 9 had over 15 per cent of 
unbumt carbon in the ash, and 12 plants had over 
2 per cent of the original carbon of the coal in the ash, 
whilst 10 plants had over 3 per cent and 6 plants over 
5 per cent. 

It may also be pointed out that special plant has been 
developed extensively in Germany for the magnetic 
separation of ash and clinker from unbumt fuel, and 
one firm is stated to have supplied over 100 plants 
treating about 8 000 tons of ashes per day. The result 
of this very extensive experience is that the average 
unbumt fud in ash and clinker exceeds 30 per cent and 
is in some cases actually over 50 per cent. What 
the figure is on the most modem t 3 q)e of mechanically- 
fired plant is not clear, but at any rate we may take 
a figure of 2 per cent loss on the coal bill as being the 
best stoker practice. 

That is to say, with pulverized coal there is a saving 
due to less combustible in the ash of about 1 * 26 per 
cent in the coal bill in the case of the best stoker practice, 
and probably about 3-4 per cent with the ordinary present 
practice in, say, over 90 per cent of power stations. 

{Z) Flexibility as regards the qualities of fuel that can 
be burnt. —^The great advantages claimed in the past 
for pulverized fuel in this respect have been more than 
substantiated by the experience at a number of installa¬ 
tions in addition to that at Lakeside, and, in fact, 
almost a revolution has been effected in steam generation 
on this account alone. 

Mechanical stokers are largely dependent—^witliin 
very fine limits—on coal of good quality in order to 
obtain the most efficient results, that is to* say, not 
only as regards the heating value, but other qualities 
as well, such as variation in the melting point and the 
ainount of the ash, and the coking properties, i.c. the 
proportion of resinous matter in the coal. It is, of 
course, common knowledge that if a mechanically- 
fired plant is running at 76 per cent efficiency with 
coal of, say, 12 000 B.Th.U.’s per lb., any very great 
variatiori in the quality, such as a reduction to 9 000 
B.Th.U.’s, would simply throw the whole plant entirely 
• See Chemishy and Industry, 102®, vol. 42, p. 904. 
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out of gear, reduce the efl5ciency to, say, 65 per cent 
and cut down the evaporation by half, whilst the 
installation would very soon be congested with clinker. 
In other words, with luiechanical stoking we are compelled 
to consider the performance of a boiler plant not so 
much from the point of view dl the heat given to the 
furnace, but of the weight of a given coal possessing 
a number of distinctive qualities—quite another pro¬ 
position. 

With pulverized fuel the matter is altogetlier so 
different as to alter the whole method of regarding a 
boiler. Thus, i£ all qualities of coal are used, there is 
practically ng,, difference in the efficiency or the steam 
output of the' boiler. A drop to 9 000 B.Th.U.’s from 
12 000 B.Th.U.’s merely requires some extra pulverized 
coal to be added to the combustion chamber, and the 
performance carries on as before. That is to say, 
with pulverized fuel all that is necessary is ,to apply 
to the boiler a definite amount of heat, and the weight 
and quality of the coal or other fuels are minor matters 
to be altered accordingly only so far as is necessary 
to keep the heat supply constant. Thus one of the 
reasons why the Detroit Edison Co. have finally 
decided to install pulverized fuel, after the most elaborate 
investigations into its possibilities, on a 300 000-kW 
installation is the advantage of being able to burn 
fuel of greatly vaj^ing quality with comparatively 
little reduction in the highest efficiency figures. Another 
reason is that with a given boiler one-third more capacity 
is available at any time. Pulverized fuel was also 
adopted for the Cahokia station, St. Louis, largely on 
tills account, and, as further illustrating the advantages 
in this respect, mention may be made of the United 
Railways installation at Providence, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., of 3 Bigelow-Hornsby boilers each of 174 000 
lb. evaporation from and at 212“ F., arranged to burn 
either good-grade bituminous coal or purely refuse 
anthracite coal, not hitherto burnt at aU. The plant is 
specially adopted for this dual capacity, so that tlie 
bituminous coal guarantee is lower than usual, viz. 
81-6 per cent efficiency on a normal evaporation of 
10 *6 lb. per sq., ft. of heating surface per hour, and 
79 per cent on a 2-hour peak load of 13*8 lb. of water 
per sq. ft. of heating surface. The Rhode Island anthra¬ 
cite coal is extraordinarily difficult to bum, being of a 
graphitic character which bums well for a short time 
mid then goes out, due to the ash preventing the mner 
portions from burning ; as a consequence it is a waste 
product in spite of its high heating value. A similar 
anthracite fuel iS found in the Alps, Belgium and 
. Rumania, and important developments may result in 
this direction. 

(4) CotHf^ined working with liquid <md gaseous fmls .— 
The fact that pulverized fuel will give more efficient 
results either by itself or mixed separately with any 
gaseous or liquid fuel, or with botb together, is in practice 
also a very important advantage. Thus it has made 
possible for the first time, at the River Rouge plant 
of the Ford Motor Co. at Detroit, a. solution of the 
difficult problem of burning huge volumes of blast¬ 
furnace gas, erratic in delivery, along with coal so as 
to maintain a reasonably steady output of steam. 

It is the present custom in many steel-works to bum 


the blast-fumace gas under a range of boilers, and 
solid coal in an adjoining range of boilers, whilst coal 
is also often burnt under the gas-fired boilers as well. 

The results are almost always deplorable from the 
point of view of economical working. Thus in one 
large steel-works boiler plant tested by the author, 
an enormous amount of coal, over 60 000 tons per 
annum, was being burnt at about 60 per cent efficiency, 
using both water-tube and cylindrical boilers, in an 
endeavour to cope with a variable steam demand 
from rolling-engines and a widely. fluctuating blast¬ 
furnace gas supply. Pulverized fuel used under such 
conditions would save something like 40 per cent of 
the coal bill, an almost incredible figure, which is also 
on the assumption that the efficiency of the blast¬ 
furnace gas-firing was not increased. 

The River Rouge plant is, of course, the classic 
example of the advantages of pulverized fuel with 
respect to ilie burning ^of mixed fuels. The normal 
working conditions on this plant, with the present 
installation of 4 boilers (3 working), are 70 per cent 
blast-fumace gas and 30 per cent pulverized fuel, each 
boiler having 26 470 sq. ft. heating surface (2 660 
American horse-power rating), running easily at an 
evaporation of 200 000 lb, of water from and at 
212“ F. each per hour (260 per cent American rating), 
at 236 lb. pressure and 600 deg. F. superheat. The usual 
fuel consumption per 24 hours under these condi¬ 
tions is 67 000 000 cubic feet of blast-fumace gas at 
a pressure of 1| in. of water, a temperature of 300“,F., 
and having a heating value of 100 B.Th.U.’s per ciibic 
foot (at normal temperature and pressure) together 
with about 276 tons of pulverized coal, 94 per cent 
through 100 mesh and 78 per cent through 200 mesh, 

• being therefore finer than usual. Any proportion of blast¬ 
furnace gas and pulverized coal can, however, be burnt 
as required, and alterations can almost simultaneously 
be made in the relative amounts of the two fuels, the 
gas being introduced horizontally into the bottom part 
of the furnace through grids. Thus, not only is pul¬ 
verized coal alone often used, but, as required, varying 
quantities of coal tar from the by-product plant and 
coke-oven gas, whilst during the recent American coal 
strike oil fuel and coke breeze were also utilized. 

''(6) Overload and flexibility in steam output.—Tho 
flexibility of pulverized fuel from the point of view 
of overload and steam output on the plant is found 
to be, at the Lakeside and other plants, much greater 
than was imagined. Thus a boiler can, in a com¬ 
paratively short time, be put on to full load from a 
" banked ” condition, i.e. under pressure but with 
no combustion at aU, thus differing, of course, from 
banking up with mechanical stoking. 

As an example of the remarkable possibilities in 
this respect, one of the boilers at the River Rouge plant, 
because two other boilers were shut down for a short 
time on account of some boiler feed-pump troubl®, 
rapidly increased the evaporation until, at the end: 
of 30 minutes, the figure was 36OO0O lb. from arid 
at 212“ F., the normal figure being about 200 000 lb. 
Mr. Bowden, the Chief Engineer of the Poplar Borough 
Council Electricity Works,' who has recently visited 
a number of pulyerized-fuel power stations in the United 
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States, told the author that he saw one of the River 
Rouge boilers started up after standing for several 
hours, and in 16 minutes the evaporation was 230 000 
lb. per hoj^. This flexibility o^ pulverized fuel as 
regards steam output seems to be the chief reason 
why such enormous boiler units are how being 
adopted in America. As already stated, boilers of 
over 30 000 sq. ft. heating surface, much more than 
twice the size of anything in Great Britain, are now 
under construction, and there is every possibility in 
the immediate future of boilers having a normal 
evaporation of 400 000 lb. being erected so as to enable 
one boiler and one 35 000-kW turbine to be worked 
as an entirely self-contained and independent unit. 
So far as the author is aware, there is no boiler having 
a normal evaporation of over 160 000 lb. per hour 
working with mechanical stokers, and the above 
enormous units are only made possible by pulverized 
fuel. With a combustion chamber of ample volume 
and sufficient area in the fuel feed-pipe there appears 
to be hardly any limit to the output possible. 

(6) Reduced stand-hy and banking losses .—^The great 
flexibility in the evaporation means also a very con¬ 
siderable reduction—and, in fact, an almost entire 
elimination—of the stand-by and banking losses. 
Several of the largest plants in the United States have 
adopted pulverized fuel largely because of this factor. 

If a boiler plant is subject to very considerable 
fluctuations in the steam demand and has long periods 
of banking up, then pulverized fuel is said to possess 
an advantage over mechanical stoking corresponding 
to a saving df as much as 2-5 per cent in the coal bill. 

(7) Ease of scientific control .—^The extraordinary ease 
with which pulverized fuel may be conveyed through 
pipes, being handled and controlled almost as readuy 
as gas, means that an extremely accurate control of 
the working of a boiler plant is possible, especially 
since practically the whole of the air used is similarly 
under control and passed through pipes. The most 
remarkable developments in this direction have recently 
been made in America, partly at Lakeside but par¬ 
ticularly at the River Rouge plant at Detroit. 

In the latter installation each of the four very large 
boilers is fitted with a separate 3-panel control switch¬ 
board, one for each boiler, in a control room remdte 
from the boiler house. These switchboards are each 
provided in the first place with recording pyrometers, 
one giving a chart of the temperature of combustion 
within the tubes of the boiler, at the exit gas discharge 
from the boiler, and in the chimney base, together 
with the steam temperatures, and with draught gauges 
for a number of different parts of the boiler plant. 
The battery of instruments on each board also indudes 
steam and air meters, CO 2 recorder, steam pressure- 
gauge and superheat gauge, and special apparatus 
giving a continuous record of the rate of flow of the 
feed water, pulverized coal and blast-furnace gas. The 
board is further equipped with a series of switches 
controlling the pulverized fuel, air, and blast-ftumace 
gas supply. In practice an operator stands in front 
of the board and, by merely manipulating switches, 
conbrols almost Ihe entire working of tiie boildr, keeping 
it at the highest efifidency at diff^ent rates of evapora- 
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tion, as required. There is also one attendant in 
front of each boiler, but he has practically nothing to 
do except in case of emergency, and the boiler house 
contains more men cleaning and polisliing than looking 
after the boilers. 

Such ultra-sdentific''methods are only possible with 
pulverized fuel because of the ease of control, and it 
is understood that, with the four new boilers now being 
erected, there will be one instrument board only and 
one operator to control the working of a plant capable 
of evaporating over 800 000 lb. of water from and at 
212® F. per hour, a normal long-period overload being 
226 000 lb. of water per boiler per Jjour. In an 
emergency, over 1 000 000 lb. of water per hour can 
be handled on the plant for long periods. 

The normal winter load on this present plant is 
13 000 000 lb. of steam per day, i.e. about 8 • 6 lb. of 
water from and at 212® F. per sq. ft. of heating surface 
per hour, but 14*6 lb. can be taken as an overload. 
All the make-up is pure distilled water, of which on 
the average 1 380 tons per day is used, the evaporator 
room being 360 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, containing 
a double row of 9 evaporators connected in parallel, 
the heating being obtained by steam coils. As a con¬ 
sequence, since scale is eliminated and as the pulverizod- 
fuel plant is absolutely reliable, these boilers are normally 
run for six months continuously and have often been 
in operation for nine months, whilst there will be no 
maintenance cost for three years. The present plant, 
as already stated, consists of 4 boilers of 26 600 sq. ft. 
heating surface, each unit being entirely independent 
with its own superheater and steel chimney, boiler- 
feed circuit, control panel, etc. The boilers are of 
the Ladd type having five drums, viz. four steam, and 
water drums and one top steamTCollecting drum. The 
boiler house containing the 4 boilers is .360 ft. long 
by 225 ft. wide, the roof being 120 ft. from the ground. 
The four steel clumne 3 rs are each 327 ft. high above 
the ash-level floor and 11 ft. internal diameter. The 
boiler house is divided into four main floor-levels, 
in addition to intermediate gangways. The top floor 
is the conveyer floor, to which the pulverized coal is 
brought from the adjacent pulverizer house by means 
of spiral conveyers and delivered to the pulverized-coal 
bunkers underneath, these bunkers having a capacity 
of 1 100 tons or about 4 days’ supply. At a di.stance 
of 66 ft. below this level is the boiler-operating floor, 
whilst the next stage is tire steam-pipe gallcjry floor, 
and finally the ash-level or ground floor. In each 
case the complete unit of the boiler, superheater setting, 
and steel chimney, weighing about 1 000 tons, is hung 
bodily on the structural steelwork of the building. 
The total height of the boilers from the ash-pit floor 
to the top of the superheater steam piping is 82 ft. 9 in. 
and the‘floor space of each boiler is 29 ft. by 31 ft. 

The combustion chamber is approximately 23 ft. 
by 24 ft., and 66 ft. high, corresponding to a combustion 
volmne of 6 cubic feet per rated American horse-power, 
whilst the pulverized plant has a capacity of 760 tons 
of coal per 24 hours, the pulverizer building being 200 
ft. long, 60 ft. wide and 109 ft. high. It is estimated 
that the tot^ cost of the River , Rouge power plant 
and its subsidiary generating, transforming and dis- 
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Table 9. 

{A) Boiler House. 

Total toM (Aineri(^) oi coal consumed = 16 311, equivalent to 13 670 tons (English). 


Class of laboTU 


First assistant engineer .. 
Boiler room engineer 

Watch enging^. 

Ditto ' . 

Ditto .. 

Boiler room assistant engineers 
Total 

Fnmace operator .. 

Ditto .. •• 

Ditto 

Ditto .. . • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Total 

Instrument man .. 
Boiler feed pumpman 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Total 

Oiler, feeder drives, etc. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Total 

Boiler room helper 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Total 


Ashman 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Total 


Number 
of men 


Miscellaneous labour such as cleaning 
boiler plat^, blowing tubes, sweeping, 
etc. 


Total 


Boiler room total 


• • • 


Total 
of 17 
men 


Hours 


116 

260*6 

76 

76 

76 

623 


Total 
of 19 
men 



Amoimt 

% 

98*81 

212*60 

44*00 

47*60 

44*00 

418*76 


161*28 

17*04 

182*78 

166*24 

326*68 

148*20 

67*28 


136*93 

139*20 

163*43 

173*90 


. Cost per ton of 

Totai consumed 


1126*6 0*770(av.) 

224 0*72 161*28 

24 0*71 17*04 

247 0*74 182*78 

243 0*68 166*24 

472 0*69 326*68 

247 0*60 148*20 

116 0*68 67*28 

1673 0*678(av.) 

197 0*69 136*93 

240 0*68 139*20 

229 0*67 163*43 

236 0*74 173*90 

901 0*663(av.) 

178 0*43 76*64 

173 0*61 106*63 

63 0*67 42*21 

414 0*642(av.) 

108 0*47 60*76 

220 0*46 99*00 

131 0*43 66*33 

132 , 0*43 66*76 

691 0*446 (av.) 

81 0*63 61*03 

162 0*61 92*72 

772 0*43 331*96 

1006 0*474 (av.) 

r 319 0*63 200-97 

620 0*61 317*20 

j 60 0*67 33*60 

7 0*46* 3*16 

482 0*43 207*26 

1378 0*664(av.) — 


866*66 


1067*60 

136*93 


466*63 


224*28 


262*86 


476*71 


762*08 


6*66 


3*04 



4*96 
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Table 9— continued . 

(B) Pulverizing House. 

Total tons (American) of coal consumed = 16 311, equivalent to 13*670 tons (English). 


Class of labour 


Mill room foreman 
Operation and maintenance man 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Total 


Mill operator 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Total 

Drier operator 
Ditto 

Total 

Fuller-Kinyon pumpman 
Ditto 


Total 


Bin man. 

Ditto. 

Ditto .. . 

Total 

Relief man . 

Conveyer man, pulverizing house 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Total .. 


Crusher, shaker, inclined conveyer, 
operating, cleaning arid oiling 


Total 


Pulverizing house: Total 


Total for complete boiler plant. 
Boiler room f .. .. 

Pulverizing house 


Number 
of men 











234*6 

176 

160*6 

114 




223*6 

230*6 

224*0 





204 

160 

*238 


170*6 

96 

216 

207 


209 

202 

186*6 

224 



0*65 


440*6 0*688 (av.) 


0*66 

0*66 

0*70 



678*0 0*670(av.) 

208 0*64 

224 0*68 


0*608 (av.) 

0*60 

0*68 


. 0*687 (av.) 

0*60 

0*63 

0*56 


0*692 (av.) 

0*63 

0*61 

0*66 

0*68 


0*678 (av.) 

0*64 
0*66 
0* 60 
0*64 


821*6 0*629 (ay.) 


4667*0 0*631(av.) 


0* 610 (av.) 
0*631 (av.) 


86 11664*6 0*6i8(av.) 



Amount 


187*60 

128*48 

100*84 

74*10 


147*61 

149*83 

166*80 


133*12 

129*92 


140*40 

268*10 


133*28 


107*42 

58*66 

120*96 

120*06 


133*76 

127*26 

111*90 

143*36 


Cost per ton of 
coal consumed 


$ 

187*50 





4260*44 27*83 

2 880*06 18*80 


7140*60 46*63 
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tributing station is very nearly $10000 000, and tbe 
present extensions, including the duplicating of the 
boiler plant, will cost another $6 000 000. The Ford 
works employ abovt 40 000 people and turn out 
normally 5 000 cars and 600 tractors per day. One 
of the problems is to handle the private cars of 
the employees, which are parked in acres of ground, 
and the works include 300 miles of railway, which 
is to be electrified by the Ford staff. It is, therefore, 
rather a striking commentary that the Ford Co. 
should have adopted pulverized fuel, and also be 
at present doubling the plant. For reasons of this 
kind, therefsire, it is very difficult to give a really 
fair comparison as regard net efficiency, since the 
control with pulverized fuel is infinitely easier than 
mechanical stoking, a substantial advantage not possible 
to express in figures. 

(8) Labour costs. —^The net result of long experience 


at a total wage of $7 140-60, equivalent to, say, 
£1428-1 per month, corresponding to a total cost of 
$0*466 per American ton or 26d. per English ton on 
the basis of American wages. r 

As already stated, the average wage in Milwaukee 
in 1922 was $0- 620 (2s. 7d.) per hour. This is, however, 
more double the wage in Great Britain, so that 
the British wage cost per ton is about Is. 2d. 

The exact labour costs of another large modem 
pulverized-coal installation of 3 000 h.p. described in 
a recent report by H. Kreisinger will also be of interest 
m this connection. The figures given are for 12 months’ 
running, includiug all stoppages, during which 43 703 
(American) tons of coal were burnt in the pulverized 
condition. As already stated, the total labour costs 
were $23 680-62 per annum, corresponding to $0-642 
per ton, and for a given month of continuous running 
the labour figures for unloading, crushing, pulverizing. 


Table 10. 


Labour Costs for One Month's Continuous Running with Pulverized Fuel. 



Hotus 

Rate 

Cost per month 

Unloading cars to track hopper pulverizer 

Pulverizer mill operator (day) 

Pulverizer mill operator helper (day) 

Pulverizer mill operator (night). 

Pulverizer mill operator helper (day) 

Fireman.. .. .. • • • • • * • * * • 

Boiler washer and cleaner .. 

Repair man, acting foreman of washer and cleaner 

Ash handler .. .. .. .... 

622 

208 

208 

208 

208 

720 

416 

r 208 

208 

cents 

40 

60 

40 

60 

40 

61 

40 

60 

40 

% 

248*80 

124*80 

83*20 

104*00 

83*20 

'367*20 

166*40 

124*80 

83*20 

To'tdil •• *• •* 

* • • * 

• * ' • • • 

$1386*60 
(= $0*439 per ton) 


at the Lakeside station is that the total labour and staff 
costs are about $0*466 per American ton (2 000 lb.), 
corresponding to 26d. per English ton (2 240 Ib^) on the 
jbaSis of American wages and conditions. The average 
rate of wages in Milwaukee (1922) was $0*620 (2s. 7d,) 
per hour, so that in Great Britain, where the wages 
are less than half, the total labour cost would be about 
Is. 2d. per ton, whilst the corresponding figure in 
Great Britain for mechanical stoking is at least 
20 per cent higher. 

The detailed labour figures at Lakeside for a t 3 q)ical 
month (April 1922) for the complete boiler instal^tion, 
divided into (A) boiler house, and (B) pulverizer house, 
are giv^ in Table 9. 

The total staff in the boiler house is 63 men at 
a total wage of $4260*44, equivalent to, say, £862 
per month, corresponding to a total cost of 27*63 
cents per American ton (2000 lb.), or l6d. per English 
toDL (2240 lb.) on the basis of American wages. 

The total staff for the complete boiler house, 
boilera and pulverizing plant together, is 86 men 


drying, boiler washing, and ash handling, for the burn¬ 
ing of 3 160 tons, are given in Table 10. 

In the first place these figures confirm in a striking' 
maimer those given previously by various American 
advocates of pulverized fuel, for example by Mr. N. G, 
Harrison, already, mentioned. Again, Scheffler and 
Bamhurst stated that, as a typical example with a 
plant of 100 tons per 24 hours and wages at $0*400 
per hour, it would take 34 labour-hours to prepare 
the fuel and deliver it to the conveyers, at a cost of 
$0*140 per ton. At Lakeside, a plant of 660 tons 
per 24 hours with labour at $0*620 per hour in 1918, 
the figure was 18*80 cents (9*60d.). 

It is particularly difficult also to give fair average 
general figures for labour costs, because these decrease 
at a rapid rate as the size of the plant increases, and 
the rate of wages varies cojosiderably. Thus it is 
stated that at $0-400 per hour, for a plant of 1000 
tons per 24 hours, the labour costs in preparing the 
fuel would only be 116 labour-hours qr $0*04 (2d.) 
per ton. With an extremely large plant of 6 000 tous 
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per 24 hours this would be further cut down to |0*026 
(l‘25d.) per hour. 

The same difficulties apply, of course, to mechanical 
stoking. TJ^e actual detailed figure at Dalmamock 
for 14 months, with a total of 78 men employed, was 
approximately 19-Od. per ton at 34 per cent load factor. 
Under better conditions of output this figure would, 
of course, be somewhat improved, but based on these 
comparative figures ahd the opinion of many American 
engineers it can be stated that, at any rate for a large 
planfof, say, 40 000 kW, and with scientific supervision, 
pulverized fuel is lower in labour costs to the extent of 
sonething like 20 per cent. 

(9) Amount of power consumed in the preparation of 
the fuel. —^The net result of many months’ records at 
Lakeside covering the preparation and consumption 
of nearly 500 000 tons of pulverized fuel since the 
station opened, is that the total auxiliary power used 
for handling, crushing, dr 3 dng and pulverizing the fuel, 
including that used for lighting and other incidentals, 
is equivalent to 2* 13 per cent of the steam production 
of the plant, the preparation of the pulverized fuel 
accounting for only 1-76 per cent, which figure has 


plant can in practice be run almost entirely at night 
when the load on the station is light, thus storing up 
fuel for the heavy day loads, so that with a little care 
in management the real net cost* of the power used is 
extremely small, as o:^ course the light-load losses of 
the stations axe in any case continuous, and tlie value 
of the actual power used is practically nil. However, 
for the purpose of argument we can take the power 
at its full value, that is as if deducted from the day 
load available for sale. 

With regard to dr 5 dng, as previously stated, the rotary 
driera at Lakeside take the equivalent of about 1 per 
cent of the steam generated, but thes7 are already 
obsolete. The new vertical driers, using 10 per cent 
of the waste chimney-gases, require merely 3 kW per 
ton of coal for the fans to maintain the drying current 
of mixed hot gases and air through the drier. 

Some interesting facts have been brought to light 
as the result of the extensive experience obtained 
concerning the drying of coal and the amount of moisture 
that can be left in. It is now known, for example, 
that the difficulties of drying are chiefly caused by the 
extraneous or added moisture and not so much by 


$ • 

Table H. 


Cost of Power used in the Pulverizing Building at Lakeside, Milwaukee. (American ton =12 000 lb.). 


Month 

Lighting 

Power 

Total units 

Coal used 

Units per ton 

Cost iior ton at 

O'D cent ixir kWh 

February ^' 

March .. .. .. ' 

April .. ,. ! 

May .. ... 

kWh 

13 220 

14 324 

13 192 

8 114 

kWh 

314 470 

366 376 

377 667 

370 684 

kWh 

327 690 

380 700 

391 679 

378 798 

tons 

14 118 

15 996 

15 311 

16 708 

kWh 

23- 2 

23*7 

25-6 

24- 0 

emits 

11*60 

11*86 

12*76 

12*00 


now, however, in the case'of the Lopulco system, 
generally been reduced by the new vertical drying, 
using merely the waste-heat gases. The net figure is 
about 1 per cent of the steam production of tlie plant, 
equivalent to about 19| kW. per ton of coal. As 
previously pointed out, these are also the actual guarantee 
figures for Vitry. 

The figures at Lakeside are well illustrated in Table 11, 
wMch g^ves the exact cost of light and power in the 
pulverizing building, with the output of dried and 
pulverized coal, together with the cost of pulverizing 
per ton, for four separate months (February to May, 
inclusive) in 1922. 

Taldng a typical month, that of May 1922, the exact 
aumunt of power used in the station, as recorded by 
a battery of meters, is shown in Table 12, the total 
number of units generated being 20 299 000. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the total auxiliary 
power for ^1 sources on the entire Lakeside station, 
incu mg. of course, the turbine plant, amounts to 
d • y? per cent of the power generated. Of this amount, 
^oweye^ only 1-76 per cent is used for the actual 
prep^atiop of the pulverized fuel, jmd 0 - 38 per cent 

^.°Whouse au3dharies, such as handling iffie fine 

T+ \ ^ cent for steam generation. 

It should also be mentioned that the pulverizing 


the natural moisture. For example, if a coal at the 
pit face contains in its natural state 3-4 per cent of 
moisture it is not necessary to dry it down to 2 per 
cent of moisture, as in the case of a pulverizer coal- 
fired boiler plant near the pit-head. If, however, the 
coal contained, say, 1 per cent of moisture and 3 per 
cent of moisture was added due to exposure to the 
weather, then this coal would not work efficiently 
in the process and it would be necessary to dry it 
down to 2 per cent. Most coal, of course, contains 
6-10 per cent of moisture, but a large part of this is 
extraneous moisture. 

It Can be taken as authentic that the auxiliary power 
consumption of a large, modern, pulverized-fuel instal¬ 
lation for; all practical purposes is a maximum of 
19J kW^ per ton, equal to, say, 1 per cent of *the steam 
production of the plant, divided, in the case of the 
Lopulco system, as follows :— 


Pulverizing mills .. .. .. 12 - OkW 

Conveyers .. .. .. .. 1*0 „ 

Vertical driers .. . . 2* 7 

Fans .. .. .. .. 3-0 

Pulverized-coal feeds .. .. 0*8 

Total .. .. ; .. 19*6 kW 
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As regards mechanical stoking, it is, as usual, difficult 
to obtain authentic figures. The different methods 
by which auxiliary steam or power may be taken by 
a mechanically-fired nvater-tube boiler plant are given 
in Table 13, together with what jpay be considered to be 
average figures for the equivalent steam production. 

Several of the items, viz. 6, 6 and 8, are common to 
both systems of firing, and of course many plants 
are not equipped with items 7, 8 and 9, and, as 
previously stated, the latest type of mechanical stoker 
requires less than 1 per cent for items 3 and 4 together. 


stations to this question of auxiliary power. In many 
industrial plants the figures are most unsatisfactory, 
often over 10 per cent of the steam generated being lost 
in the firehole. « . 

In general, therefore, pulverized fuel certainly results 
in no more auxiliary power being used than in mechanical 
stoking, and many of the previous ideas held on this 
question were quite erroneous. 

(10) Maintenance costs. —^With ffegard to maintenance 
costs, wear and tear and breakdowns in the preparation 
plant, damage to the firebrick linings and settings. 


Table 12. 

Total Actual Electncal Energy used at Lakeside as recorded by Meters. May 1922. 


Output of station = 20 299 000 kWli generated (gross). 



440 volt 

250 volt 

Total 

Percentage 
of turbine 
room units 

Percentage 
of total . 
station units 

Percentage of 
total units 
' generated 

Turbine Room. 

kWh 

kWh 

kWh 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 




Turbine room lighting .. .. 

5 933 

, 979 

6 912 

1*87 

0-86 

0-03 

Turbine room auxiharies .. .. 

361 440 

— 

361 440 

98-13 

44-81 

1-78 

Emergency exeiter No. 1 .. 

— 

2 

2 


- 


Emergency exciter No. 2 .. 

—— 


' 




Total turbine room power 

367 373 

981 

368 354 


. 45-67 

1-81 

Boiler House. 

Boiler house lighting . 

5 934 

489 

6 423 

8-43 

0-80 ' 

0-04 

Boiler house auxiliaries 

69 760 

— 

69 760 

91-67 

8-66 

0-34 

Total boiler house power. 

75 694 

T'" 

489 

76 183 

100-00 

9-45 

— 

Pulverizer Building. 

Pulverizer building lighting 

6 933 

629 

6 562 

1-84 

0-81 

0-03 

Pulverizer mills, driers, pumps, screw con- 





43-34 

1-72 

veyers, drier feed motors 

344 380 

6 207 

349 587 

98-16 

Total pulverizer building power .. 

360 313 

5 836 

356 149 

100-00 

44-16 

1-76 

Shaker-hammer-miU crusher, 48-in., in¬ 
clined belt 

5 670 

228 

6 898 

- — 

0-73 


Total pulverizing power .. .. .. 

— 

— 

362 047 

*— 

44-88 

Wam 

Station total 

799 060 

7534 

806 584 

— 

100-00 

3-97 


As far as Dalmamock (a typical, modem mechanical- 
stoker station) is concerned, the amount of auxiliary 
power for coal and ash handling, mechanical stoker, 
mechanism, mechanical draught, etc., was 1 • 68 per 
cent of the steam production of the plant, that is to 
say 0 • 46 less than that used at Milwaukee, or about 0 • 55 
more t han in the case of pulverized fuel with the modem 
vertical drier. Probably the average figure for British 
power station practice is 2-3 per cent of the steam 
production, inclusive of all the auxiliaries, although in 
many cases the figure is well over 3 per cent, and 
nothing: like sufficient importance is attached in power 


and damage to the boiler, the experience at Lakeside, 
after nearly 3 years’ mnning:, is rtiat the ideas of many 
engineers as to the excessive cost of these items for 
a modem plant have not. the slightest foundation in 
fact. Thus the total cost of repairs to the pulverizers 
has been less than Ijd. per ton, and it is claimed that 
the maintenance costs, particularly of the brickwork, 
are less than with mechanical stoking. 

The actual figures at Lakeside as regards the pulverizing 
plant are as follows, taking the results of 16 montiis’ 
coirtinuous mnning, viz. March 1921 to May 1922 
inclusive, during which period 183046 American tons 
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(of 2 000 lb.) [equal to 163 430 English tons (of 2 240 lb.)] 
of coal were pulverized. The repairs, of which the 
most detailed record was kept, included the following 
number of balls replaced in the pulverizers:— 


Mifl No. 1 .. 
Mill No. 2 .. 
Mill No. 3 .. 
•Mill No. 4 .. 
Mill No. 6 .u 
Mm No. 6 .. 
Mill No. 7 .. 
MUl No. 8 .. 


. 12 balls 

. 17 ,. 

. 13 „ 

. 12 „ 

• 16 „ 

. 6 „ 

. 9 „ 

. 4 .. 


Total . 


89 balls 


The price of these balls is {16 *26 each, so that the 
total cost is $1 446 * 26, say about 0*40d. per ton of coal 
for pulverizer ball replacement. 


Table 13. 


Mechanical Stoking. 


Source of auxiliary steam or power lued 


Average steam or power 
consumption, expressed 
as percentage evapora¬ 
tion of the plant 


of over two years at Lakeside, that the wear and tear 
on the modern type of brickwork is now less with 
pulverized fuel than with mechanical stoking, chiefly 
because of the water screens and the. hollow air-cooled 
furnace walls. "* 

This conclusive experience at Lakeside confirms 
tlie previous experience on other plants that under 
proper conditions—^whicli there is no difficulty in 
attaining—pulverized fuel actually costs less in main¬ 
tenance charges than mechanical stoking. 

Scheffler and Bamhurst maintained in their paper 
of 1919 that pulverized coal is less liable than mechanical 
stoking to cause breakdowns and excessive wear 
tear, because nearly all the mechanism 1s outside the 
furnace, wliilst the Allegheny Steel Co., for example, 
have run boilers on Lopulco pulverized fuel for four 
years with only trifling repalirs. Also the Lima loco¬ 
motive works in Ohio ran 3J years and the Oneida- 
street plant a sunilar period before the settings were 
rebuilt. There is no sign of damage to the boilers, 
^d this is purely an exaggeration so far as modem 
installations are concerned. 


Table 14. 


(1) Coal conveyers. 

0-60 

(2) Ash conveyers .. .. .. 

0*26 

(3) Meclianical stoker mechanism .. 

0‘60 

(4) Mechanical draught 

1-60 

(6) Boiler feed pump .. 


(6) Water - softening plant and 


accessories 

0-60 

(7) Economizer scrapers (with cast- 


iron tubes) 

0-10 

(8) Electrolytic corrosion treatment 

0-60 

(9) Soot cleaners, and other minor 


uses 

0-01 

Total . 

4’86 per cent 


There were also replaced during the period October 
1921 to May 1922 inclusive (8 months) two rings, one 
in No. 1 mill, and one in No. 2 mill, at f420 each, 
equal td a total of $840, and during this period 116 630 
American tons (of 2 000 lb.), equivalent to 103 240 
English tons (of 2 240 lb.), were pulverized, the 
cost per ton for new rings therefore being 0*39d. 
Finally, from March 1921 to May 1922 inclusive (16 
months), when, as already stated, 183 046 American 
tons (of 2 000 lb.), equivalent to 163 430 English tons 
(of 2 240 lb.), were pulverized, two new sets of drive 
gears were required, one for No. 1 mill and one for 
No. 4 mill, costing $661 per set, a total of $1 302, 
corresponding to abouf 0* 38d. per ton of coal. The total 
cost, therefore, of repairs to the pulverizing plant for 
over 12 months' running is about l-17d. per ton. 

As shoyring the steady running of the pulverizers. 
Table 14 gives the output figure for 7 months. 

With regard to the brickwork, it is strongly claimed 
by Mti Anderson, as a result of a detailed experience 


Output of Pulverizing Mills for the Months November 1921 
to May 1922 inclusive. 



Tons 

Hours run 

Tons 
per hour 

November 1921.. 

13 664 >66 

3213-26 

4-22 

December 1921.. 

11676-90 

2499-92 

4-63 

January 1922 .. 

14910-60 

2776-60 

6-36 

Febmary 1922 .. 

14118-26 

2016-25 

7-00 

March 1922 

16996-66 

2239-60 

7-14 

April 1922 

16311-19 

2419-26 

6-33 

May 1922 

16706-60 

2481-26 

6-33 

1 

Total 

101183-66 

17 646-92 

6-73 




(av.j 


The results at Milwaukee therefore show that the 
opinions often held, especially in Great Britain, that 
pulverized fuel causes excesrive wear and tear and 
depreciation, together with continual repairs and costly 
breakdowns, are entirely erroneous. On the contrary, 
pulverizing mills have ground millions of tons of coal 
at only a trifling expense for repairs, and the costs of 
setting and brickwork are^ as already stated, now claimed 
to be less than with mechanical stoking, always providing; ‘ 
of course, that both methods of control and the equip¬ 
ment are bn modem lines. 

Mr. Anderson gives it as his opinion that pulverized 
fuel has the advantage from the wear-and-tear point 
of view in that no ironwork——except the actual burners— 
is near the heat, and it is a st riking commentary that 
the Lopulco guarantees are now stated to cover three 
years’ life for the brickwork, a period for whicdi no 
mechanical-stoker firm could give a guarantee with 
ordinary solid furnace walls. 

There is no question also that a careful consideration of 
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the moSt modem American pulverized-fuel installation' 
shows a smaller percentage of stand-by plant than 
in the case of mechanical stoking. Thus at the River 
Rouge plant of four boilers, three are working regularly 
and often four, and'’at the Trenton Channel station 
one boiler will be a stand-by,, out of six. On very 
large boilers it is impossible to work mechanical stokers 
continuously as can be done with pulverized fuel, 
and a breakdown of a large stoker (which occasionally 
happens) is apt to be a very serious matter. To-day, 
of course, the tendency is practically to eliminate 
boiler breakdowns by the use of only pure distilled 
water for the make-up as well as for the main supply. 
At the Ford plant, as already stated, the boilers are run 
for 6-9 months without a stop. This is easily possible 
with distilled water and pulverized coal, but not with 
distilled water and mechanical stoking, because the 
latter is now more liable to breakdown, the best 
mechanical-stoker figures being 90 days, at Colfax. 


fuel to the extent of over 3 000 000 tons p«: annum for 
steam generation, some of the largest and most efficiently 
managed power plants in America being concerned. 

It is, of course, agreed that reasonable precautions 
must be taken. Thus all bins, conyejrers, storage 
hoppers, driers and pulverizers are required to be dust- 
tight, and no wood must be used in the buildings, 
which have to be kept absolutely clean and free .from 

coal dust. ^ _ 

This, however, is easily accomplished by means of 
vacuum cleaners, and various modifications in the design 
of the buildings have been introduced; for example, 
all the spars and girders are arranged so that dust 
cannot lodge on them and fall down in a shower. 

Again, in a modern installation the pulverized fuel 
is only mixed with any considerable quantity of air 
immediately at the burner. Pulverized fuel itself in 
bulk is not particularly dangerous, but only when 
mixed with sufficient air in the form of a cloud. 


Table 16. 

Figures given by Scheffler and Barnhurst for ike Cost of Preparation of Pulverized Fuel, per ton. 



lOO-ton-per-24-honr 

plant 

1 OOO-ton-per-24-hotir 
plant 

Power: 17 kWh per ton net, at 0*75 cent per 
Labour: 40 cents per hour .. 

Coal for drjdng, at $6 per ton delivered .. 
R.epairs .. •• •• •• •• 

kWh .. .. . i‘ 

«• •• •• 

•.*. ♦♦ •• •• 

• • •* *• 

$ 

0-1275 

0*1400 

0*0600 

0*0700 

$ 

0*1276 

0*0400 

0*0600 

0*0700 

Total cost of pulverizing 

• 

•• ** 

0*3976 

0*2975 

Interest at 6 per cent 

Depreciation ..- .. 

Taxes and insurance ,. .. 

r 

•* •* •• 

«« ** *• •• 

•« •• •• 

0*1060 

0*1200 

0*0360 

0*0390 

0*0400 

0*0130 

Total net cost per American ton 

(2 000 lb.) 

$0*6676 

$0*3896 


As usual, it is very difficult to get corresponding 
detailed cost figures for mechanical stoking, but the 
maintenance is obviously greater tlmn with pulverized 
fuel, even under the most modem conditions. In both 
systems the number of crushers and coal conveyers 
will be about equal, together wi^ the fans and trunking, 
and the repairs to the brickwork and settings are less 
for pulverized fuel. The repairs to the average 
mechanical stoker mechanism are apt to be very heavy 
under ordinary conditions, and in the case of cylindrical 
boilers sometimes simply ruinous, but the author has 
not sufficient authentic data to suggest an average 
figure for high-dass stoker performance. 

(11) Danger of explosions and fires. —^It is generally 
agreed in America that this, whilst naturally more 
pronounced thfl.n in the case of mechanical stoking, 
is not now a serious matter. There has been no explosion 
in any modern plant, and no serious fires, and the 
possibility of danger will not prevent, as already seen, 
the adoption within the next few months of pulverized 


It is interesting also to note that the horizontal 
revolving drier has been responsible for most of the 
fires that have occurred, especially the, completely 
obsolete pattern in whidi hot gases from the auxiliary 
furnace passed through the coal itself. Thus the coal 
often became ignited and the flames passed back to 
the pulverizer. The later types of rotary drier, as 
used at Lakeside, are of the double-shell variety in 
which the flames and hot gases pass between an mner 
a nd outer shell and never come into contact with the 
coal passing inside the drier. This type resulted in 
a big reduction in fires, and the new vertica,! drier 
already described will practically eliminate these 
altogether since there is no longer any need for an 
external furnace. . f 

(12) 4sh troubles.—With regard to the question Pf 
fine aih being blown all over the inside of the boiler 
plant installation, in the first place the distributioh of 
the ash at Lakeside is found to be such that 25^60 
per cent of the ash falls to the bottom of the combustion 
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chamber, 25-35 per cent is caught in the chimney 
base, and 12-25 per cent is blown out of the top of 
the chimney. The idea that 50 per cent or over is 
discharged from the chimney is not correct, unless 
the plant is forced much above th® normal evapora¬ 
tion. ' 

Of course, in comparison with the early tj^es of 
plant the use of a very large combustion volume 
combined with the zone system of design has meant 
the rapid slowing dowh of the pulverized-fuel current, 
so that a large proportion of the ash separates before 
the boiler tubes are reached and is thus deposited in 
the bottom of the furnace. 

On the average about 17|- per cent of the ash seems 
to be discharged from the chimney top, but it is in 
the form of an excessively finely divided, flocculent 
powder. As alrea.dy stated, about 65 per cent of 
the coal is pulverized sufficiently to pass through a 
200-mesh screen, so that the resulting ash must be 
much smaller. There seems to be no question that 
the. combustion of the coal is so rapid that the particles 
have not time to soften and stick together, so that, 
if the coal contains 10 per cent of ash, the diameter 
of the ash particles will be approximately 1/4 000 inch. 

It is stated that modern pulverized-fuel installations 
in America give no trouble at all in this respect and 
that the 12-25 per cent of the ash is never seen again, 
even in the most crowded ,centres. It must also be 
remembered that quite a considerable amount of ash 
and partially burnt fuel already goes up the chimney 
where mechanical stoMng is used. This is, in fact, 
an intolerable nuisance in some cases because of the 
short steel chimneys now so largely used and also because 
of the large size of the particles. In the author’s 
opinibn there ought to be included in a proper boiler-tesi 
code some method of detemuning this solid material 
in the chimney gases. In a recent careful test in the 
United States it "vras discovered that with mechanical 
stoking no less than the equivalent of 3 per cent of 
the coal fired was discharged from the chimney top. 
Tins is quite as much as with pulverized fuel, except 
that the latter has the advantage of being in the form 
of an impalpable powder* 

It is, of course, possible that some day all cliimneys 
will be required to prevent the emission of both blacl^ 
smoke and solid particles, so as to purify the air, but, 
generally speaking, pulverized fuel should not present 
any more difificulties in this respect than other methods 
of firing. 

The trouble Of slagging, as already pointed out, has 
been completely eliminated by the water screen, as 
shown also by tibe low cost of maintenance of the brick¬ 
work, 

(13) Capital costs .—^The author is unfortunately not 
in a position to give, authentic figures for the comparative 
costs of mechanical stoking and pulverized fuel in Great 
Britain, in any case always a difi&cult matter to deal 
with in a general way, because of differences in the 
local conditions and the size of the plants. Taking, 
however, the erection of a new power station, as far 
as the "author can ^certain the cost of a pulverized- 
fuel equipm^t (including coal-handling plant* coal 
crusher, conveyer tp crushed coal bunkers, crushed 


Table 16. 

Revenue Expenditure at Daimarnock. 
Comparison costs for March 1923. 



Cost per unit delivered 

Average 
for year 

Preceding 

month 

Uarch 

1928 

Operation :— 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Coal 

0-1654 

0-1642 

0-1643 

Coal handling . . 

0-0051 


0-0052 

Ash handling .. 

0-0038 


0-0033 

Water .. 

0-0008 


0-0009 

Oil and stores .. 

0-0019 


0-0017 

Shift wages and salaries 

0-0133 

0-0124 

0-0132 

Maintenance and repairs :— 




Buildings : Wages 

0-0036 

0-0029 

0-0049 

Material .. 

0-0012 

0-0007 

0-0014 

Engine room : Wages .. 

0-0072 

jigilililii 

0-0086 

Material 

0-0018 


0-0019 

Boiler room : Wages .. 

0-0087 


0-0096 

Material 

0-0028 


0-0037 

On-cost charges 

0-0057 

0-0055 

0-0067 

Totals. 


0-2166 

0-2243 

Totals (less coal) 

0-0569 

0-0623 

0-0600 


Units :■ 

Generated 
Delivered 
Coal consumed :— 

Tons .. 

Lb. per unit delivered.. 
B.Th.U.’s per unit de¬ 
livered 

Ashes removed :— 

Tons .. .. 

Percentage to coal 
Make~up water :— 

Gals, per unit delivered 
No. of men employed :— 
Shift: Salaries.. 

Wages .. 

Time: Main, and repairs 
Max. load at station 
Load factor on station 
__ f Units delivered \ 
\Max. load x hours/ 
Total evaporation :— 

Lb. water per unit gene¬ 
rated., .. .. 

Lb. water per lb. coal.. 
Calorific value of coal, 
B.Th.U.’s .. 

Boiler efficiency, per cent 
Station efficiency (taken 
on units delivered), 
per cent ... , . 


17 116 800 
16 334 439 

14 433 
1-98 

19 943 

2 068 
14-33 

0-044 

21 
63 
87 
55 400 

39-63 


204 604 630 
6-328 

10 070 
77-9 


71-1 
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coal bunker, conveyer to drier, driers, conveyer to 
dried coal bunker, pulverizers, conveyers to pulverized- 
coal bins, coal feeders, burners, furnace equipnaent, and 
small steam ash-ejector), as compared with the same 
duty for a mechanical stoker equipment (coal-handling | 
plant, very large overhead bunkers, trunking to stokers, 
mechanical stoker equipment and accessories, furnace 
equipment, and large ash conveyers), depends very 
largely on the size of the installation. 

Very roughly, pulverized fuel costs more than 
mechanical stoking for comparatively small plants of, 
say, , less than 6 000 kW, at 10 000 kW the difference 
is very slight, and over this there is no difference, 
whilst in t'ife very largest plants pulverized coal is 
cheaper. Generally, however, there is not much 
difference as regards capital cost. 

Most certainly tlie idea that pulverized fuel requires 
extensive stand-by plant is entirely wrong, and 
pulverizers, driers, burners, etc., do not break down 
or need any more reserve plant than mechanical 
stoking, each boiler now having a drier and pulverizer 
just as it has a mechanical-stoker equipment. 

It may also be pointed out that in the case of the 
latest type of Lopulco installation such as at Vitry, 
the combined vertical gravity driers mid pulverizers 
are placed on the boiler-house floor, and occupy very 
little more space than mechanical stokers and 
accessories, being quite different, from the point of 
view of buildings and foundations, from the old- 
fashioned central pulverizing plant and long rotary 


(6) Total operating costs:— 
(^) Goal •« * • 

{b) Repairs 

(c) Supplies 

(d) Water '' 

(e) Labour 


$224 709*39 
7 216*00 
7 271*88 
c 13 330*30 
23 680*62 


$276 207*99 

(6) Operating Costs per 100 lb. steam $0*324 

(7) Total capital charges at 20 p£r cent $62 799*66 

(8) Total inclusive cost of operation .. $329 007*66 

(9) Net cost per 1 000 lb. steam .. $0*386 


In a given month the cost of labour, power, unloading, 
drying, pulverizing and conveying, exclusive of overhead 

charges, was $0*470 per ton. 

Scheffler and Bamhurst give the foUowing as average 
figures for the costs of operation of mechanical stokers 
in the United States, taking a large plant of 1 000 tons 
(American) of coal per 24 hours. 


Power for stoker, 2 per cent of the total 
boiler horse-power developed 
Power for mechanical draught, 2 per cent of 
the boiler horse-power developed 
Coal-handling: 100 kW at 0*76d. per kW 
Labour for coal-handling: 2 men per shift 
(3 shifts) at 40 cents per hour .. 
Repairs for stokers at 30 cents per boiler 
horse-power per annum .. • • • * 

Repairs for coal-handling equipment 


$ 

180*00 

180*00 

18*00 

19*20 

17*60 

10*00 


drier. 


$424*70 


General Operating Figures. 


Total cost of operating, per ton : $6* 426 


The additiohad figures given below, being the total 
Qpgra'ting costs of pulverized fuel and mechamcsl 
stoking, will also be of interest after studying the 
Lakeside performance. 

Scheffler and Bamhurst in their 1919 paper presented 
figures for the cost of preparation of pulverized fuel 
(see Table 16). These agree remarkably well with 
those at Lakeside, taking the different labour, coal 
and power costs into account. 

The recent report by Henry Kreisinger, already 
mentioned in connection with labour costs, on the 
full details of the performance for 12 months’ continuous 
running of a pulverized-fuel-fired boiler plant of 3000 
h.p., burning 43 760 tons of coal per annum is valuable, 
as giving the long period results on another large modem 
plant. 

(1) Coal used, high grade Eastern (America) 

coal, bituminous screenings:— 

Fixed carbon, per cent .. .. 48 **3 

■\rolatile matter. 33*4 

Ash .. .. • • . • • 13 *0 

Moisture (as received) . •• 5*2 

B.Th.U.’s (as received).. .. 11771 

B.Th.U.’s (dry basis) . . . . 12 414 

(2) Coal burnt .. .. •• •• 43 703 tons’ 

(Am.) 

(3) Water evaporated .. .. •• 864 168 1701b. 

(4) Water evaporated from and at 

* 212® F. per lb, coal.. ,. 9 • 76 lb. , 


Finally, the exact cost of Dalmamock for an average 
12 months’ running and also for two t 3 q)ical months 
is given in Table 16, the average load factor on the 
station being 34 per cent, as already stated. 

Conclusion. 

The position with regard to pulverized-fuel fimg 
for steam generation in comparison with mechanical 
stoking may therefore be summed up as follows:— 

(1) Efficiency.— Vnd&r the best conditions pulverized 
rfuel gives 86 per cent efficiency, and mechanical 
stoking 81J per cent, representing 6J per cent saving 
in the yearly coal bill. Pulverized fuel is, however, 
much easier to work in obtaining these figures, aind 
under ordinary conditions the saving is 9-10 per cent, 

in most existing stations would be 16-20 per cent. 

(2) Unburnt fuel in the as*.—With pulverized fuel 
the figure is 0*40-0*74 per cent of unburnt carbon, 
while with mechanical stoking it is 2*0 per cent under 
good conditions, and is often 6*0 per cent. 

\Z) Flexibility in fuel Pulverized fuel is 

more flexible in this respect than mechanical stoking 
and gives less drop in efficiency as the coal varies. 

(4) CoWhined working with liquid and gaseous fuels. 
Pulverized fuel will work with liquid and gaseous fuels 
in a manner not possible with mechanical stoking. 

(6) Overload and flexibility in steam Pulverized 

fuel is much more flexible in this respect, will get up 
steam much quicker and vdll take a heavier overload. 
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(6) Stand-by and banking losses. —These are almost 
entirely eliminated with pulverized coal, and, in the 
case of a plant with fairly long periods of comparatively 
limited steam demand this corresponds to 2-6 per 
cent saving ^n the coal bill. 

(7) Ease of scientific control. —Pulverized fuel lends 
itself to the latest methods of scientific control from 
a distant switchboard, in a manner almost impossible 
with mechanical stokyig. 

(8) Labour costs. —^The labour costs with pulverized 
coal are approximately 20 per cent less than with 
mechanical stoking, bijt much depends on individual 
conditions. 

(9) Auxiliary fioiver consumption. —^The total power 
consumption in the preparation of the fuel is about 
19|kW per ton, or 1 per cent of the steam production, 
whilst the very best stoker practice is also about 1 per 
cent of the steam production; but average figures 
are 2-3 per cent. 

(10) Maintenance costs. —It is difficult to obtain 
these figures for mechanical stoking and, in a lesser 
degree, for pulverized fuel also. Generally, however, 
pulverized fuel is superior, and the pulverizing plant 
itself costs le-ss than 1^. per ton, whilst the wear and 
tear on the brickwork is less than in the case of 
mechanical stoking. 

(11) Danger of explosions and fires. —^This danger is 
now much reduced because of simple vertical driers 
and modern design of burners, but it is still greater th an 
in the case of mechanical stoldng. 

(12) Ash troubles. —With the most modem plant 
about 17| per. cent of the very fine ash is discharged 
from the chimney top, and this is stated to give no 
trouble, although opinions differ. Slagging has been 
eliminated, whilst mechanical stoking has to contend 
with the conveying of ash and clinker. 

(13) Capital costs. —It is difficult to give general 
figures, but the situation seems to be that for smaller 
plants mechanical stoking is cheaper, that there is 
little difference for medium-sized plants over 10 000 kW, 
whilst for very large plants pulverized coal is cheaper. ’ 

It is, therefore, not altogether an easy problem to 
decide whether for a new plant pulveriz^ fuel should 
be used in preference to mechanical stoking, and 
especially for replacing existing mechanical stokerS* 
The efficiency is by no means the only factor, as shown 
in thepaper, and in comparing the two systems of firing 
we have particularly to take into account the flexibility 
of steam output, the quality of tire fuel, the convenience 
for individual conditions, and the running costs. 
Further, the correct design of details, for example 
^e exact position of the firebrick walls, is very 
important, even when all the modem ideas described 
are embodied. 

Although the principle of pulverization is applicable 
to a very wide range of fuels, with practically no 
difference in efficiency, it is interesting to note that 
the ideal coal for pulverizing has 30-40 per cent volatile 
matter, low sulphur content, and less' than 10 per 
cent of ash, and has also a high melting point, i.e. it is 
a highly volatile fuel with low non-fusible ash content. 

As the volatile content is reduced, the coal is relatively 
somewhat less easy to ignite and the effect on the 
YOh. 62 . ■ 


brickwork is more severe. There is, however, no real 
difficulty except in the case of anthracite with less than 
6 per cent of volatile matter, and it is claimed that 
this can be burned if the grinding is finer than usual, 
the combustion chamber being reduced, in volume si> 
as to get the maximuln help from the incandescent 
brickwork. In addition, high a gb content generally 
increases the cost of pulverizing aird preparation ptsr 
unit of steam output, and factors of this description 
show how complicated is the comparison. It is a 
significant fact, however, that pulverized fuel has 
developed to such a remarkable extent in so short a 
time, although one has to remember tihe enormou.s 
amount of preliminary work that has been necessary 
to perfect the details that have finally. resulted in the 
present success. It is stated that one companj' lias 
spent over £300 000 during the past seven years in 
this field, which again illustrates the gfreat experienct? 
American engineers have had with pulverized fuel and 
the uselessness of experimenting afresh in !Briti.sli power 
stations with the fundamental principles of this mesthod. 

Another significant fact is that many of the newest, 
most up-to-date and largest power stations in America 
have adopted pulverized fuel. Thus the Ford Conipan>' 
spent two years in a most exhaustive investigation 
of the performance of almost every type of mechanit^'il 
stok^ as compared with pulverized fuel, and for their 
conditions chose the latter. The engineers responsilik* 
for the Cahokia station at St. Louis also went to extremtt 
lengths in a similar investigation, and docicletl on 
pulverizing for the inferior Illinois coal, and tht^ 
Detroit Edison Co., well known to be one of tlio mtist 
efficient in the world in the field of power, are only 
going to adopt pulverized coal after a similar lengthy 
consideration. Finally we have the facts that the 
Lakeside station, after three years* experience, is 
doubling its plant, like the Ford Company; that the 
Union d Flectricite, after sending their engineers to 
America, are installing pulverized fuel at Vi try after 
equipping the largest station in Europe (Gennevilliers) 
with mechanical stoking; and that such stations as 
Cleveland and Colfax are noiy adopting the same 
principle, although the latter is one of the most 
efficient stoker plants in the world. 

These facts require serious consideration, although it 
must be remembered that many of the largest American 
stetions, such as Hell Gate, Calumet, Connors Creek 
Hudson Avenue and Crawford Avenue, have not 
adopted pulverized fuel, whilst a limited number of 
stations are said to be obtaining, as regards the net 
yearly performance, results nearly equal to i 
where pulv^z^ fuel is used, and fSe 
adopt or reject pulverized fuel has in a ntvnber of 
cases been a very close one. 

Puherized-fuel firing has, however, another verv 
important aspect which is certainly not yet reali:r«fi 
The power stations of Great Britain are burning raw 
coal to the extent of something like 7 million tons oZ 
aimum. and are consuming in the process about ll 
i^on g^lons of motor spirit. 3f milKon barrels of 
oil (of which at least 60 per cent is Diesel oil^ 

63 000 tons of Sulphate of ammonia, which latter ought 
to be employed as artificial manure. ; These figures 

28 
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represent the valucible products that could be obtained 
by the low-temperature carbonization of the coal, a 
process which the author believes we shall be compelled 
to adopt in the future so as to eliminate black smoke 
and render ourselves independent of the world for 
motor spirit, oil, and fixed lintrogen. The residual 
low-temperature fuel, with, say, 3-12 per cent volatile 
matter (the figure depending on the process used) 
would then be available for steam generation, and is 
decidedly more efficient than coal, as it burns smoke¬ 
lessly with a high emission of radiant heat. 

Pulverized-fuel firing is of the greatest importance 
because it l<®ds itself particularly well to the burning 
of low-temperature fuel, and would enable us 

to use economically a number of low-temperature 
processes in which the maximum oil yield is obtained, 
but where the residual fuel is already semi-pulverized ^d 
not suitable for household purposes without briquetting. 

It IS significant that the Ford Company are now 


actively investigating the Caraensti and Piron low- 
temperature process, which consists in carbonizing 
roughly-pulverized coal on a travelling iron-plate 
conveyer swimming^ on a huge bath of molten lead at 
1200° F. The object is to recover the -valuable low- 
temperature products, particularly motor fuel, in 
which of course the Ford Company are particularly 
interested, and then to bum the residual low-temperature 
fuel, containing 10-12 per cent^of volatile matter in 
the pulverized condition, under the boilers at River 
Rouge now using pulverized raw coal. ^ • 

Finally, also, the principle of pulverized fuel is being 
actively investigated for the burning of lignites and 
Esthonian shales; for the carbonization of coal, in which 
the process is almost instantaneous, even for low- 
temperature methods ; for the total gasification of coal 
in conjunction with steam (producer gas); and in the 
manufacture of briquettes without the use of pitch or 
other binder. 


Discussion before The Institution’, 13 December, 1923 . 


Sir James Kemnal: The firm with which I am 
associated has followed the development of this method 
of firing with great attention, and, while the use of 
pulverized coal fills a want in many cases, we do not 
recognize it as of universal advantage or capable Of being 
used in every instance, as the author appears to think 
is the case. The Lopuleo system, in the main, differs 
only from other systems of conglomerating various 
Tn i»r:> i a.Tiir.al appliances in that it embodies the water 
screen, which is, from the boder constmetor’s point of 
view, a somewhat crude arrangement. I do not know 
from practice what advantage the water screen possesses. 
We are told that it prevents the ash from forming the 
glass-like substance which was common when pulverized 
coal was first used ; but, using the unit system, w-e have 
found that if we make the furnace 20 to 30 ft. high the 
ashes are quite innocuous and can readily be removed, 
so that it does not seem to be an advantage confined 
entirely to the Lopuleo system. The fact that the nature 
of the ash varies with the nature of the coal is not 
mentioned. American coals, as a rule, are much more 
friable than any coals with which we have to deal in 
Europe, and that has been shown by the fact that 
whereas in England we cannot use a mechanical stoker 
more than about 9 ft. wide, in America mechanical 
stokers to a width of 24 ft. are used. The idea of 
pulverized fuel is based upon an imitation of the 
advantages obtained from burning liquid fuel, and the 
theoretical amount of air required can be ascertained 
very do^ly. The disadvantage of pulverized fud lies, 
however, in the amount of apparatus required. The 
author contends that, a greater variety of fuel can be 
utilized than is the case with mechanical stokers. That 
is not my experience. ' The qu^ity of fuel that can be 
utilized in the powdered form is much moire limited 
than in the case of mechamcal firing. In fact, it has been 
found that there is practically no kind of fuel tiiat cannot 
be burnt in the latest design of Babcock and Wilcox 
sto^r^ In Russia both peat and Russian anthracite 
1 j^ve been burnt on it, and in England we burnt any 


lemflU coal, even coal and coke dust. The author makes 
a great point of the higher efficiency obtained, but a 
central-station engineer does not care very much whether 
he is getting 80 per cent efficiency or 85 per cent, so 
long as his total costs per unit generated are less. The 
cost of the installation, of which no mention is made in 
the paper, is a very, vital matter. I take it that the 
cost is very high, probably five or six times as much as 
that of mechanical stokers of the best kind. I agree 
with the author that the cast-iron economizer has been 
an excellent servant, but the pressures that are common 
flowadays render it less suitable. Although the. author 
may not be aware of it, there are too many cases of 
cast-iron economizers being replaced by steel econo¬ 
mizers for his assertion to be taken as representing 
altogether the facts of the present day. With regard 
to the increase in boiler capacity achieved by the use 
of pulverized fuel, I can affirm that thwe are many 
instances in which the same results are obtained wilh 
mechanical firing. The amount of evaporation per unit 
of hftatiug surface is not necessarily a criterion. A 
heating surface can be so worked as to evaporate 24 lb. 
per sq. ft. We have done it experimentally, and no 
doubt it can be done for a peak load, but that is not 
the point that the designer or engineer of a central 
station has to consider. On page 386 the author says: 
? In very few power stations—at any rate in Great 
Britain—is there any real idea of the efficiency of 
steam generation from week to week.” The statistics 
published by the Electricity Commissioners shoWi 
however, quite a different result and make it clear that, 
so far as the generation of electridty is concerned, 
accurate records axe kept which will act as a valuable 
guide. In addition, of course, there are a great many 
private installations in which the cost pf power is care¬ 
fully established. The author states also tihat British 
power station practice is far behind that in America, but 
this is by no means my experience. Pulverized fuel is no 
doubt very good, but it is not everybody’s good luck to 
make if successful, nor everybody’s business to use it. 
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Mr. G. W. Partridge : Pulverized fuel has certainly 
come to stay. At the same time, when the author 
refers to the high efficiencies he gets, I do not think 
that he has taken into consideratioi^ all the improvements 
now being* made in the present mechanical stokers. 
I agree with Sir James Kemnal that one of the' chief 
concerns of the power station engineer is not so much the 
efficiency of his boiler house as the final and total cost 
of evaporation, which should include cost of labour, 
repairs and maintenance, and interest on capital. 'With 
regard to the capital cost, the author simply states in 
the summary of the paper that capital costs were difficult 
to obtain. It would be instructive to learn what these 
costs are in the case of pulverized-fuel installations 
compared with the present mechanical-stoker plant. I 
am not altogether certain that a comparison between the 
American tests and those made in this country is very 
convincing. The fuel used in America is not by any 
means similar to that at the disposal of the average 
power station engineer in this country. I notice that 
the average calorific value of the American coal men¬ 
tioned in the tests was over 12 000 B.Th.U.'s. The 
engineers in the London area have hundreds of different 
classes of fuel at their disposal of various calorific values, 
etc., and at various prices. It is of great importance 
to have a stoker that will burn at a reasonable efficiency 
any class of fuel without any preparation such as drying 
and grinding beforehand, and I can quite conceive a 
power station burning a low-class fuel at a moderate 
efficiency with a lower cost of evaporation than that 
of a station as described by the author with the high 
efficiency which he claims, but with a very much higher 
initial capital cost. Some years ago we were thinking 
of installing a powdered-fuel plant in London, but every 
engineer whom we consulted told us that one of -ftie 
main disadvantages was that dust was ejected from the 
stack. The. author, however, says that the ash thrown 
out is not seen again. The particular power station of 
which he speaks is situated at the side of a lake, so the 
ash probably falls into the lake when the wind is in 
the prevailing direction. The London area is a very 
different proposition, particularly when one has to 
consider the stringent rules and regulations of the County- 
Council and district surveyors. At the same time I 
think that there is a great deal to be said for the use'of 
powdered fuel in the future, more particularly as regards 
■Kent coal, which is mined only a short distance from 
London and has a high volatile and calorific value. 

Mr. B. Pochobradsky: Boiler-firing is a difficult 
subject, and in endeavouring to compare systems we 
must examine very carefully the results already obtained. 
The paper compares the pulverized-fuel firing at the 
Lakeside power station with the mechanical stoker at 
Dalmarnock station. It is stated that the boiler effi¬ 
ciency over an extended period at Lakeside is 85 to 
86 per cent and at Dalmarnock 76 to 77 per cent, and 
it is claimed that this difference in the efficiencies is 
due to the methods of firing. This claim appears to 
be erroneous, as can be seen from the figures in th-B 
paper. Let us compare the test taken on the 21st March, 
4923, at Dalmarnock (Table 6) with Lakeside test 
o. 3 (Table 8). These two tests show practically 
the same CO 2 content and therefore one difficulty 


of comparison is removed. That' is my reason for 
choosing these two tests. It should be noted tliat 
the coal used for the Dalmarnock test contained 
14-8 per cent of moisture as-,against 3 •59 per cent 
at Lakeside. The difference in moisture has nothing 
to do with the system of firing, but incidentally it 
influences the boiler efficiency. The loss iii efficiency 
due to moisture at Dalmarnock is 1 • 5 per cent and at 
Lakeside 0-4 per cent. Had the same coal been usetl 
at Dalmarnock as at Lakeside, the boiler efficiency at 
the former station would have been 1 • 1 per cent higher, 
solely on account of the smaller moistui'C content. A 
further and more important factor is tf»c teniperature 
of the flue gases at the economizer outlet. At Dal¬ 
marnock this is 414“ F. as against 205° F. at I.akeside. 

I propose again to use the author’s figures to tnin.slate 
these temperature figures into efficiency figures. Table 7 
contains under No. 3 the same test as Table 8. In 
Table 7 we find that the efficiency of the boiler with 
superheater is 82-5 per cent, which corresponds to a 
flue-gas temperature of 482° F. (leaving boiler), and 
the efficiency of the boiler, superheater and economizer 
is 87 per cent, which corresponds to a flue-gas tem¬ 
perature leaving the economizer of 205° F.. In other 
words, to a difference in flue-gas temperature of 
277 degrees F. corresponds a diffei'ence of 4*5 per cent 
in efficiency. Applying that to the two tests we are 
comparing, we find thnt the difference in leaving 
temperature between Dalmarnock and l.ake.side is 
210 degrees B'., which means a difference in efficiency 
of about 3-4 per cent. Taking the steam duties of 
the two tests into account, we find that the I,akeside 
boiler has 66 per cent larger heat-transmitting surface 
in the boiler and 29 per cent larger heat-transmitting 
surface in the economizer for each pound of steam 
generated. It is beyond doubt -that this enormous 
difference in the heat-transmitting surfaces, of the two 
boilers is the principal cause of the leaving temperature 
at Lakeside being so much lower (naturally the boiler 
cost is increased) than at Dalmarnock, and, what 
amounts to the same, the principal cause of the effi¬ 
ciency of the boiler at Lakeside being higher. It is 
obvious that the extraction of heat from the flue gases, 
particularly near the exit, has nothing to do with tlie 
system of firing, and therefore the increase in, efficiency 
experienced at Lakeside cannot be credited to the 
central pulverizing plant. The efficiency at I.akeside 
in the test under discussion was found to be 87 per 
cent and at Dalmarnock 83-56 per cent. If we correct 
the^ Dalmarnock test so as to bring it to the same 
basis of moisture in coal and the same ratio of heat- 
transmitting surfaces (or what amounts really to. the 
same thing, the same leaving temperature’s both of 
which factors are independent of the sy.stem of 
firing), we find the efficiency at Dalmarnock to be 
83-56 -f D1 3-4 = 88-06 per cent, as compared 
with the Lakeside efficiency of 87 per cent. It i.s these 
two efficiency figures which are directly comparable if 
we desire to compare the performance of mechanical- 
stoker firing and pulverized-fuel firing, jis we have 
eliminated factors which have nothing to do with the 
system of firing itself. These figure.? are test figures. 
We should consider as being, more important, not the 
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test performance but a performance over an extended 
period. The boiler efficiency at Lakeside over an 
extended period is stated to be 86 to 86 per cent (or 
an average of 85*6 per cent with 60 per cent load 
factor) and 76 to 78 per cent (o^ an average of 77 per 
cent at Dalmamock with 34 per cent load factor), or, 
on the author’s assumption, 78 per cent if Dalmamock 
had the same load factor (60 per cent) as obtained at 
Lakeside. These Dalmamock figures for an extended 
period, compared with the test,figure of 83’66 per 
cent (with the actual heat-transmitting surfaces and 
coal used at Dalmamock and uncorrected), show that 
the boiler efifeiency at Dalmamock for an extended 
period is 6-56 per cent lower than the efficiency 
obtained on test. It is obvious that had the same 
wetness of coal and same ratio of heat-transmitting 
surfaces been available at Dalmamock as at Lakeside, 
this loss of 6-56 per cent would still have taken place, 
as compared with 1 per cent at Lakeside. The differ¬ 
ence. viz. 4-56 per cent, is due to firing systems, and 
it is here that pulverized fuel has a decided advantage. 
Having found that the test efficiency, reduced to the 
same coal moisture and leaving temperature as obtain 
at Lakeside, is 88-06 per cent at Dalmamock ^d 
87 per cent at Laketide, we come to the conclusion 
that for identical boilers, but with mechanical stokers 
as installed and operated at Dalmamock on the one 
hand and pulverized-fuel firing as at Lakeside on the 
other hand, the efficiencies over an extended, period 
are : With mechanical stokers .88-06 — 6-66 = 82-6 
per cent, and with pulverized-fuel Mng 86-6 per 
cent. These figures, however, do not give us the final 
comparison. It is not merely a question of heat 
efficiency that determines the respective advantages or 
disadvantages, but the final criterion is the overall 
economy. It is necessary to take into account the 
consumption of auxiliary power, labour, first cost of 
plant and ’ bmldings, maintenance and repairs. It is 
highly probable that the first cost of plant and buildings 
for the central pulverizing plant at Lakeside is sub¬ 
stantially higher than that of mechanical stokers at 
Dalmamock, but as no figures are given in the paper 
I do not feel justified in making a comparison. I shall 
also disregard the cost of maintenance and repairs 
for the same reason, and compare only the auxiliary 
power and wages. In Table 12 the power required 
in the pulverizing building at Lalceside is given as 
1-78 per cent of the total power generated, and the 
electrical energy required for boiler-house auxiliaries is 
given as 0-34 per cent (this latter fi^re obviously 
not including feed pumps and fans, which are steam- 
driven). It includes the power necessary in connection 
with pulVbrized-fuel firing and probably for handling 
ash. The total of tins auxiliary power represents 
2 • 12 per cent. The corresponding power at Dalmamock 
is that required for the mechanical stoker which, 
according to Table 6, is 26 kWh for 28-7 tons of coal, 
or 0- 88 kWh per ton of coal. This means, assuming 
with the a-uthor that 19| k^ is equivalent to I per 
cent of the total steam production or of total power 
production, less than 0-06 per cent of total steam or 
total power production. To this figqre we ought to 
add a fraction of I per ceat on a,ccount of ash-handhng, 


which seems to have been included in the figures for 
Lakeside. W’^e will assume, in the absence of correct 
comparable figures in the paper, that to the figure of 
2-12 per cent as ther consumption of auxili^y power at 
Lakeside, corresponds 0-26 per cent of power con¬ 
sumption at Dalmamock. Further, from the paper it 
appears that the wages, by using a central pulverizing 
plant, are increased by about 6d. per ton of coal, 
which means, assuming coal at 20s. per ton, 2-08 per 
cent of the total steam or power production. The coal- 
handhng in both stations, assuming equivalent circum¬ 
stances, will show no appreciable difference, as in one 
case the coal has to be transported to the pulverizing 
station and in the other case to the boiler house. The 
boiler-house wages appear in both cases to be very 
similar, so that the overall economic efficiency, con¬ 
sidering tlie difference in auxiliary power and wages, 
becomes for the mechanical-stoker plant 82-6 — 0-26 
= 82-26 per cent, and for the central pulverizing plant 
86-6 — 2-12 — 2-08 = 81-3 per cent. The a,uthor 
mentions that certain improvements are obtainable 
with the central pulverizing plant, which, if they are 
realized, would make the overall economic efficiency 
equal to that obtainable with the mechanical stoker, 
disregarding the higher cost of plant and buildings at 
Lakeside. These figures indicate no superiority of 
the central pulverized-fuel plant over the mechanical 
stoker. The author’s claim that it is very much better 
and that the difference in boiler efficiency indicates 
the degree of that superiority, is a fallacy. I agree 
that pulverized fuel is better as regards flexibUity and 
that it redxices the stand-by and banking losses, but 
when we compare systems of firing and means used 
tq effect such firing, we must strive to eliminate from 
our comparison factors which have nothing to do with 
the firing. On the otlrer hand, we must include all 
factors which have any influence on the overall economy 
or on the total cost of the generated power. The 
main reason for the central pulverizing plant at Lake¬ 
side showing no advantage over the mechanical stoker 
at Dalmamock is in the large amount of auxiliary 
power and in the excessive wages. Had the paper 
given also the first cost, I believe that the central 
pulverizing plant would have been shown at a dis¬ 
advantage. In comparing the systems of firing, and 
particularly in speaking about pulverized fuel, we must 
remember that there are two systems of pulverized- 
fuel fifing, the central pulverizing plant and the unit 
system. The unit system will, on an average pl^t, 
show a first cost about equal to that of mechanical 
stokers and naturally substantially smaller than that 
of central pulverizing plant. On large plants the unit 
system will be cheaper than the mechanical stoker, 
and cheaper also than central pulverizing plant. The 
power consumption on the unit S 3 rstem will be lower 
than for the central pulverizing - plants viz. about 
26 kWh per ton of coal, including pulverizing ^d 
delivery of coal and all air required for combustion 
into the furnace. This represents about 1 - 3 per cent 
of steam generated, as compart -with 2*12 per cent 
required for the central pulverizing plant. Die wages 
in the case of the unit pulverizing system will be 
substantially equal to those necessary in the case of 
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the mechanical stoker, so that the unit system is likely 
to prove superior to the central pulverizing plant and 
the mechanical stoker by about 3 per cent in the 
overall economy. To illustrate the difference in cost 
of pulverizing plants, I would takS the figure given in 
the paper, yiz. £11 662, as the cost of pulverizing plant 
to deal with 50 tons a day. A unit pulverizer for the 
same duty would cost about £800. The efficiency of 
firing, whether unit, pulverizer or central pulverizing 
plant is used, will be exactly the same, as the per¬ 
formance of a unit pulverizer is in every respect equal 
to that of a central pulverizing plant. While even 
the unit pulverizer will not in every instance be found 
superior to the mechanical stoker in overall economy, 
undoubtedly it will prove to be so in a great many 
cases. One special case requires prompt attention, 
and that is the utilization of waste coal winch can be 
burned very efficiently in pulverized form. Here the 
unit pulverizer will render particularly valuable service. 
It goes witlrout saying that if the so-called waste coal 
is utihzed its price will rise. On the other hand, 
the production of coal generally will be cheapened 
because the collieries will have in the waste coal a new 
source of revenue. In the end the average price of 
coal wiU undoubtedly' be reduced, and thus the 
pulverizer will contribute towards the cheapening of 
power production generally. 

Mr. D. Wilson: The statistics given in connection 
with pulverized fuel are very clearly set out, but I 
feel that it is a pity that the author has rather 
obscured the issue by admitting irrelevant matter. 
He states that he has carried out 400 boiler tests, but 
those of us who have studied these tests will ask what 
possible bearing they can have on the issue raised. 
The results of these tests, if accepted, only go to prove 
that the operations were poor, and not necessarily that 
the design was bad. There is an underl 5 dng suggestion 
in the paper that we are lagging far behind America 
in this question of powdered fuel. The American lead 
is the Milwaukee lead, and, considering the size of the 
two countries, the rest of America seems more slow 
than England to follow this lead. We are told that 
up to the middle of 1923 only 9 Lopulco systems 
were installed, but it would have been instructive if 
the author had extended his inquiries and given some 
comparative figures. He would then have found that 
the total heating surface of stoker-fired boilers would 
have greatly exceeded his figures for powdered coal. 
What is his case ? Briefly, it is that at Lakeside the 
average day-to-day efficiency is 86 per cent, and that 
the comparable figure for stoker firing is 81-6 per cent. 
The author is well aware that a difference in degree 
of supervi^on in a power station may mean a great 
difference in the percentage of efficiency. In fact, he 
h i m self confirms this when he says that the attention 
at I^eside is far above the ordinary. He goes on to 
say that with extremely good attention pulverized fuel 
would probably give 82*6 per cent efficiency, whereas 
the mechanical-stoker plant figure would be 76 per 
cent. This latter figure must, I think, be a misprint. 

I can give the author instances of day-to-day efficiencies 
of 80 per cent with the mechanical stok^, and this 
on an ordmary pl^t, and not a modem one at iliat. 


The author admits that there has been a great advance 
in mechanical-stoker firing dxiring the past few years, 
and I believe it is admitted in America tliat on test 
there is not much advantage, if any, in powdered-fuel 
firing. Thus we come to the ^ast claim made for 
powdered fuel, namely, flexibility. Here, however, I 
am not so sure that station engineers would be in 
agreement. Modern stokers will give a high degree of 
flexibility. The Birmingham Corporation alone burn 
about 1 000 tons of coal per day, using coal of about 
8 000 to 9 000 B.Th.U.’s, and obtain full load with 
this fuel. On the same plant they can obtain full 
overload duty when burning coke fuel with only 6 per 
cent volatile. We have yet to learn that powdered 
fuel will cover such a range as this. The author refers 
to Milwaukee fuel, giving a figure of 11 600 to 
12 000 B.Th.U.’s as a low-grade fuel, but it would not 
be called low-grade in this countr 5 »^. A figure of 9 000 
or even 7 000 B.Th.U.’s would come within that 
description, and we burn such coal on .stokers. The 
author's figures, therefore, are unlikely to be accei^ted 
as representing boiler practice in this country. 'I’lie 
author states that the efficiency with pulverized fuel is 
86 or 86 per cent, but the Lopulco guarantee i.s con¬ 
fined to 84 per cent oix test. If they are so certain 
that they can obtain 86 per cent day-to-day efficiency, 
why do they not guarantee something higher for te.st 
efficiency ? A guarantee given in this country under 
penalty for the test efficiency of a stoker plant is 86 per 
cent. I think tliat the author’s quotation with regard 
to carbon ash is inaccurate and liable to mislead. In sv 
well-operated station the carbon in ash does not o-xcced 
10 per cent, which, in the case of such coal as is used 
in America, would mean a loss of under 1 per cent, 
and indeed there should be no difficulty in keeping 
the loss down to 0*6 per cent. I agree that powdered- 
fuel firing must receive very serious consideration, but 
there are many doubtful factors to be eliminated before 
the suggestions made in the paper can be accepted. 
We know that Americans are much more ready to 
accept a new invention than we are in this country, 
but British station engineers are as capable of progressive 
endeavour as are Americans. 

Dr. R. Lessing : I should like, as a chemist, to address 
myself to one particular point, namely, the cpiestion 
of the amount of ash in coal. It seems to me that thi.s 
factor is very important in considering this problem. 
The disposal of ash from pulverized-fuel plants is a very 
serious problem. Even if only 12 per cent of the ash 
escaped through the chimney, it would mean that our 
vanishing smoke-problem was being replaced by a dust 
problem. I feel that the question of ash in coal—that 
is to say, the inorganic constituents of coal which we find 
in combustion in the form of ash—ha.s not received the 
amount of attention from power engineers tliat it 
deserveSi From the work which I and others have been 
doing during the past six years, we know lio-day that 
in average coal about 60 to 70 per cent of tlic fuel 
contmns not more than 1|- to 2 per cent of ash. The 
remainder of the coal would be rather higher in ash 
content, i.e. from 6 to 7 per cent. All the ash received 
in excess of these figures does not belong truly to the 
coal at all. It is extra,neoUs ash which could easily 
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be eliminated from the coal at the colliery. In this 
country we are carrying from 25 million to 40 million 
tons of ash an average distance of 50 miles, and this 
engages 10 per cent of our entire mineral traffic. If 
only a portion of this ash were eliminated, either at tiie 
colliery or at some subsequent stelae, an enormous saving 
would be effected which would allow us to pay more for 
the refined coal without adding to the ultimate cost.. 

I should like to refer in particular to the difficulty of 
grinding the mineral portion of the coal. I have figures 
which show that a dean coal would give in the grinders 
a considerably higher '* through-put ” than would dirty 
coal at the ^rresponding rate. A further advantage 
would be that the erosion of the burners and also of the 
firebrick walls Of the combustion chamber would be 
stopped or reduced. From all these points of view I 
think that it is one of the essentials for a successful 
solution of the powdered-fuel problem that ash should 
be eliminated. It is, I feel, rather futile for those who 
wish to promote the introduction of powdered-fuel 
installations to endeavour to persuade engineers that 
they can bum coals with a high percentage of ash. They 
are doing themselves a great injustice. It would be 
more advantageous to insist on a high grade of fuel 
being supplied to them. I believe that if such a reduction 
in ash could be effected the pulverized fuel would be on 
a par, or nearly so, with liquid-fuel firing and even with 
gas firing, and no doubt very great advantages would 
be realized. 

■ Mr. F. F. Evans: I know from experience that there 
are very grave disadvantages in dealing with the large 
number of coals of varying qualities which axe con¬ 
tinually met witli even in any one station. I know 
also that, even with the most liighly organized system 
and the best type of mechanical stoker, where 19 or 20 
classes of coal have to be dealt with it is extremely 
difficult to Obtain highly efficient results. The reason 
is, to some extent, the want of training of the operators. 
What has not as yet been mentioned in the discussion 
is thft reason why pulverized fuel is bound, sooner or 
later, in this coxmtry to come to the front as a means of 
solving a great many important problems. Turbines 
having capacities anjiwhere between 15 000 and 
25 000 kW are now being made and operated. Taking 
an ordinary station such as Glasgow, this means that 
five 60 000-lb. boilers are required, with a sixth possibly 
as a stand-by. If one lays out a station of, say, 75 000 kW, ^ 
or even 40 000 kW, it is obvious that the housing of these 
boilers, together with all their accessories, must involve 
a considerable capital cost. If, on the other hand, large 
boilers are installed, it is found at once that the difficulties 
in connection with mechanical stoking are verj^ great. 
At Mancfipster, boilers evaporating from 115 000 to 
130 000 lb. of water are at present installed. In 
connection with each of these boilers there are four 
mechanical stokers. If the necessity for larger boilers 
arises, as I foresee it will do in tune, about eight large 
mechanical stokers will have to be installed for each 
boiler. In other words, the possibilities of a brealrdown 
will be increased eight times. On the otlier hand, if 
powdered fuel is used, a system will be obtained by 
“whicji, even in the event oif one of the burners going 
put of action, the load on the boiler can at once be taken 


up without the slightest difficulty. It is not likely 
that the whole of the burners wiU fail simultaneously. 
The case for the large boiler will in the future be very 
definitely established, and from a mechanical-stoker 
point of view I thinlr that it will provide a Wy serioixs 
pro b l em . At the present time large quantities of grit 
are being emitted in these mechanically-stoked systems. 

It is true that the emission of waste matter from a 
powdered-fuel installation may be, greater or less than, 
that in the case of mechanically-stoked systems, but it 
is not grit; it is a fine flocculent dust. The Medical 
Officer of Health in Milwaukee has his offices immediately 
opposite the Lakeside plant, and in the course of four 
or five years' observation has never had to complain 
in any way of the emission .of either gnt or smoke. It 
will be said at once that the ash must settle somewhere. 
No doubt it does, but it settles in such a form that it is 
not objectionable, and its oxvn light flocculent nature 
and the varied conditions of the wind cause it to be dis¬ 
tributed over long distances. I should like to say, with 
regard to some remarks made earlier in the discussion, 
that my company are at present manufacturing mechan¬ 
ical stokers 16 ft. in width, and we see no reason why 
that size should not be increased. No mention has been 
made of the fact that in a great many stokers the question 
of riddlings is a very serious matter. My company 
have been considering the installation of an ash-conveying 
plant at a London station, and we found that we should 
have to install in addition a separate system for con¬ 
veying the riddlings which, we were informed, would 
amount to 20 per cent of the total amount of coal used 
in the stoker. This difficulty does not arise in the case 
of powdered fuel, and the added expense of a separate 
conveying system for the riddlings is unnecessary. 

•Mr. W. M. Mordey: In the early part of the papw 
the author refers to the work of Thomas Russell 
Crampton. It is very interesting to know that the 
distinguished engineer who perhaps did more than any¬ 
body else in an early stage to recognize the possibilities 
of powdered fuel, who actually went so far as to put 
it into practice and conceived many of the important 
elements necessary to success in practical work, was 
a member of the Council of this Institution. Although 
primarily a railway engineer, he was one of the 
leaders in submarine telegraphs. "When the first cable 
to France failed he designed a new and successful 
cable and raised the money for it. .^/iHien he died in 
1888, Edward Graves, then our President, described 
Inm as the author of the type of submarine cable tlxat 
had come into use throughout the world.* That w^ 
a great achievement. As one of the few here who 
remember him, it is perhaps fitting that I should remind 
members of the debt that electrical engineers owe to 
Ins memory. 

Mr. J. S. Atkinson: It is a matter of regret that the 
author shoxild have disposed of unit pulverizers in such 
a few words. I think that as British engineers we are 
more interested in the European than in the American 
standpoint, and the unit system has made far greater 
progress on this side of the Atlantic than has the central 
system. The author may be surprised to learn that 
there are over 400 turbo-pulverizers installed and working 

♦ See 7c«ma/ I.E.E., 1888, vol. 17, p. i21. 
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in this country and upon the Continent. In addition, 
there are a number of other types of unit pulverizers 
now on the market which are giving good results in 
practice. After Bettington’s activities in this country 
I that the firm with which I aih associated was the 
first to taVfl up powdered fuel seriously. In the early 
part of 1918 I paid an extended visit to America to 
examine the various systems used there, and I came to 
the conclusion that tl^e central system was better than 
the unit system. For two years we concentrated on the 
central system and lost much money and 'time. We then 
turned our attention to the unit system and, although 
we had to face many problems and made many mistakes, 
I think that we can now say that we have been able to 
produce a really satisfactory and practical machine. 
The statement has been made that by reason of the fact 
. that there are no magnetic separators fitted to unit 
machines, tiiere is a danger of the machine breaking 
down. Our experience shows, however, that magnetic 
separators ^re quite unnecessary; it must be obvious 
that if an electric separator were a necessary item it 
could easily be added. The author lays emphasis on 
the necessity for getting the proper mixture of coal and 
air; with this I quite agree, but he also makes statements 
which would imply that it is not possible to get this 
mixture with the unit system. Practical results have 
proved that this is not the case. We have had a large 
number of boiler tests made, many of which show a 
total efficiency of 86 per cent and higher. The analysis 
of the waste gases shows that the fuel is burned with not 
more than 20 per cent excess air, and the unbumt carbon 
in the ash is .well under 1 per cent. I do not think 
that anyone can expect to get much better results than 
these. We have never claimed that we can get much 
higher efficiences with powdered-coal firing under te£?t 
than can be obtained with good practice in mechanical 
stokers, but we do claim that we can maintain higher 
efficiencies under everyday working conditions, and ; 
use cheaper grades of fuel than can be efficiently burned 
with mechanical stokers. It is rather difficult to reconcile 
the author's present attitude with regard to the unit 
S 3 rstem with his attitude as expressed in an article 
which he wrote.in the lycyn and Coal Ttades’ Review of 
February 1922. 

Mr. P. M, Baker [communicated ): The author has 
brought up the subject of boiler-house efficiency, with 
its corollary of boiler testing, in a new form. Its 
importance will be obvious to anyone who has read the 
Electricity Conimissioners’ annual returns, in which 
some of the figures are astounding. My first impression 
was that tlie author would have done better to have 
taken the broad view and dealt with ail t 5 q 3 es of pul- 
vmzed-fuel plant, but further reading convinced me 
that the course which he adopted, viz. to deal with a 
particular system and one or two examples thereof, 
makes a stronger case for pulverized fuel than would 
otherwise hz^ve been possible. The treatment of this 
particular case is very comprehensive, and the amazingly 
good results Shown in the test tables can only be answered 
by corresponding figures for mechanical stokers. Un- 
forlnnately it is only very large installations that can 

yield results comparable with those given in the paper, 
so that very few engineers are in a position to put up 


a case for the mechanical stoker. I desire strongly to 
support the author’s opinion in regard to boiler te.«?ts. 
An acceptance test should be run under the conditions 
specified in the contract; the plant should be in the 
best condition possible, and the I:est figure should be 
an optimum. This is •'not sufficient, however; tests 
and records should be practically continuous. If we 
except some of the good and new stations it seems fair 
to state that the boiler house is still the neglected end 
of the generating station, and that the instruments 
installed in it are often covered with dust and cobwebs 
between tests, which take place at infrequent intervals, 
when a little careful organization and systematic work 
would enable a fairly continuous record of the behaviour 
of the steam-generating plant to be kept, however 
large or small it might be. The idea that there is no 
need for the central station engineer to be very strongly 
interested in the thermal efficiency of his boiler plant 
may perhaps be responsible for the small attention it 
receives in some stations, but it cannot be too strongly 
impressed on all fuel users, of whom the central station 
engineer is one of the largest, that it is of the utmost 
national importance that every possible heat unit 
should be utilized, although it is, of course, realized that 
a system of stoking which would enable the low-grade 
fuel hitherto regarded as waste and unusable to bo 
burnt, would justify some loss of thermal clliciency. 
The author claims that such fuel can be burnt elliciently 
in a pulverized form. The reply of the tisers of mechani¬ 
cal stokers as to what their plant can accompli.sh, 
particularly in districts in which cheap, low-grade alack 
is abundant, would go far towards deciding whether 
we ought to adopt pulverizcd-fuel firing in this country, 
for the available coal is likely to deteriorate as time gae.s 
on and labour difficulties increase. My own experience, 
with a very small plant, of dirty and low-grade Indian 
coal burnt on a chain-grate stoker was not very en¬ 
couraging. Possibly some station, such as Birmingham 
(Necliells), would afford very instructive figures, as I 
understand that much good work is being done there with 
low-grade slack. The vexed quesjtion of the standardi¬ 
zation of boiler tests and the Institution of Civil Kiigi- 
neers’ Code is again raised in the paper, and in that 
connection I submit that our Institution is probably 
much more truly representative of tho.se coal u.sers 
most concerned with the economical consumption of 
coal in large quantities than any other, and that we 
ought to take energetic nieasure.s, cither in conjtmction 
with the Institution of Civil Engineers or indepeiuhmtiy, 
to lay down a satisfactory standard scheme for (a) ac¬ 
ceptance, and (6) running tests, in order to enable fair 
comparisons to be made. 

Mb’. J. R. Blaikie [communicated ); It is iijtere.sting 
to note that the author thoroughly approves of the 
methods of testing, etc., at the Dalraarnock station, 
and also that in his opinion the results might be improved 
by larger combustion chambers and stokers of the 
compa^menting” type, and that air-heating alone 
might raise the efficiency to 80 per cent with a 60 per 
cent Ipad factor. On the question of combustion 
chambers the author says on page 400 : " One of the 
chief causes of inefficiency of the mechanically-fired 
boiler plants in Great Britain is that the tubes of the 
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boiler are far too near the furnace, so that the flames 
touch the boiler long before combustion is completed, 
and the reactions are at once damped down with the 
escape of unburnt fuel.” On page 402 the author 
quotes from his own^ personal experience of 400 tests, 
mostly on boilers of the Lancashire type, individual 
figures varying from 32| to 82^ per cent. Is it correct 
to say that efficiencies of 82^ per cent can be obtained 
from a Lancashire boiler plant when the furnace is 
within a few inches of the boiler surface, and, if so, 
what is the explanation ? An interesting point about 
Lalmamock is the use of two kinds of mechanical 
stokers. I should like to know whether one type is 
intended foj?^ a particular class of fuel and the other 
for another; whether they are in competition on similar 
fuel; whether it is a case of balancing higher efficiency 
against extra capital cost; or whether it was simply 
the result of the lowest tender. The ” compartmented ” 
type of stoker, with a positive means of controlling air 
pressure in different sections to cope with the var3dng 
resistance of the fuel bed as combustion progresses, 
should certainly make an appeal in well-organized 
boiler houses. Probably the reason that this type is 
not more extensively used is its high capital cost. Now 
that this type can be obtained at rates no higher -^an 
those in the case of an ordinary chain grate, consider¬ 
able im provements may be expected in mechanical 
stoking. I should be glad if the author would give a 
few test figures of this type to set against the individual 
boiler tests with pulverized fueT on No. 8 boiler at 
Lakeside. The author has chosen Dalmarnock as 
being representative of mechanical stoking chiefly on 
account of the overall size, which compares with that 
of Lakeside, but I suggest that the choice might have 
been better justified for the reasons that the testing 
department is so highly organized, and that the willing¬ 
ness of this undertaking to supply and make public 
its records is on a scale which compares with the large-? 
mindedness of American organizations in this respect. 
The paper is mainly concerned with the thermal 
efficiency of steam generation. It is true that laudable 
efiorts have been made to obtain the capital costs of pul- 
verized-fuel plants, but the corresponding capital outlay 
on large-scale mechanical-stoker plant is lacking. On 
page 416 a comparison of operating costs is submitted 
in a highly complex form. We are given the net cost, 
expressed in dollars, per 1 000 lb. of steam at unknown 
pressure and superheat, to compare with American 
stoker plant also at unknown pressure and superheat, 
price per ton, etc., expressed in dollars per ton (American) 
of fuel. The Dalmamock figures are expressed in 
pence per kWh delivered, and the item “ Shift Wages 
and Salaries ” seems to cover both engine room and 
boiler house. Can the author arrive at the cost of, 
say, 100 000 B.Th.U.’s aboye the temperature of the 
raw materials delivered from the boiler house in pence 
or dollars from this data, or otherwise demonstrate his 
conclusion No. 8, viz. “ The labour costs with pulverized 
. coal are approximately 20 per cent less than with 
mechanical stoking, but much depends on individual 
conditions ” ? Assuming that the difficulties of obtain¬ 
ing information as to capital costs and operating costs 
are too great, we fall back on thermal efficiency, strictly 


confined to boiler-house operation. From this stand¬ 
point the choice of Dalmamock which, according to 
the author, is open to criticism in the selection of stoker 
plant, stands in need of justification. There is no need 
to go beyond the boiler unit in size. In <this country 
we have no boiler to compare in size with American 
boilers, but there are numerous examples of boilers, 
similar in size to those at Dalmamock, which^ may 
possibly have attained higher efficiency with mechanical 
stoking. Turning for a moment *to the technical data, 
it is interesting to note that the range of output of 
the Lakeside No. 8 boiler, at 88-6 and 86*6 per cent 
efficiency respectively (see Table 7) is from 4 • 6 to 8 • 6 lb. 
of water per sq. ft. of heating surface. It would have 
been instructive if the tests had gone further to discover 
the lowest output at which an efficiency of, say, 86-6 
per cent can be obtained. This has an important bearing 
in the matter of load factor. Can the author show 
what can be done in this direction by the best and latest 
forms of mechanical stokers ? In Table 8 the loss by 
radiation is given as about 1| per cent. For Dalmar- 
nock (Table 6) it is given as 2*5 per cent. With the 
enormous combustion chamber heated to a temperature 
verging on destmction, a very considerable loss by 
radiation is to be expected, and I should like the 
author to comment on this point. In conclusion, 

I should like to point out that several important 
stations in America—such as Colfax, Hell Gate and 
Connors Creek—have no economizers, which fact 
brings home very forcibly the policy of true commer¬ 
cial efficiency as against that of sensational thermal 
efficiency. 

Mr. W. F. Carr-Hill {communicated ): The following 
ra-rparlfg R iimma.r ize some of the leading considerations 
as to the best system of coal pulverizer to adopt for 
any given requirement. Pulverized coal as a fuel came 
into serious use in Great Britain about 23 years ago, 
from which date its use extended rapidly in Portland 
cement manufacture. In recent years it has been 
applied increasingly to steam-raising boilers* metallur¬ 
gical furnaces, etc. For any pulverized-coal proposition 
to be successful it is essential that the pulverized coal 
shall not only be ground to the necessary fineness, but 
that it shall be uniform in quality as regards the dis- 
■bibution of the ash and dirt content in the coal as fed 
to the furnace. Only some of the systems in use to-day 
secure this very necessary condition. At the present 
firoft three leading systems for pulverizing coal are 
employed, as follows : (A) Pulverizers giving a finished 
product to the necessary fineness in one operation; 
(B) pulverizers which only rough-grind the coal, and 
deliver it to auxiliary separating appliances, the fines 
being separated and the rejects returned to the pul¬ 
verizer for re-grinding;^ (C) pulverizers of the beater 
or swing-hammer type, usually of very high speed, 
which deliver the finished product direct to the kiln, 
furnace or boiler combustion-chamber. This type 
usually has a fan combined with the mill to effect 
delivery of the ground product to the furnace. The 
relative popularity, uses and operating costs of these 
three systems may be summarized as follows:— 

(A) Pulverizers giving finisHed product at one opera- 
lion .—^There are several types under this heading. 
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Most of them have a screen fitted to the mill itself 
and an internal fan device which ensures— 

(a) The ground product leaving the mill immediately 
it is fine enough, and no^ before. 

{b) Uniformity in the ground product as regards ash 
content, resulting in the maximum steadiness 
of fiame from the burner. It has been found in 
practice that this system shows a great ad¬ 
vantage over other pulverizing systems which 
depend on auxiliary separating devices to 
obtain the necessary fineness of product. 
These auxiliary methods most certainly result 
in " selective separation ” and stratification of 
ash content in the ground product due to 
difference of specific gravity between the coal 
and the dirt and ash which it contains. This 
causes a “ squally" flame and irregular 
temperatures in the combustion chamber, with 
the attendant additional wear and tear, cost of 
upkeep and loss of efficiency. 

The power required is one of the most important 
items in assessing the relative costs of operating different 
pulverizing systems, and it can be taken that with the 
most economical and best type of screen milTg the 
power used will amount to 13-14 b.h.p. per ton of coal 
ground to a fineness of about 76 per cent passing a 
200-mesh screen. (This is about 12| per cent less 
power than that mentioned in the paper.) 

(B) Pulverizers depending on auxiliary separators .— 
Though these have been used in many plants abroad 
they have not been so popular in England as the " finisii 
in one operation ” mills described in (A) above, for the 
reasons of non-uniformity of ground product and 
"selective separation" above referred to. Moreover, 
this type is usually more costly in power and mainten¬ 
ance, and thus the cost per ton of coal pulverized is 
higher. The power consumption of this t 3 q)e usually 
amounts, with auxiliary separators, to about 20-22 b.h.p. 
per ton ground to a fineness of about 76 per cent passing 
a 200-mesh screen. 

(C) Pulverizers of heater type. —^The general experience 
with tiiese seems to be that as the beaters wear quickly, 
as often happens, it is difficult to keep up the necessary 
fineness; in fact the fineness falls off badly (which^is 
fatal to perfect combustion and steady temperatures) 
and the power consumption increases. In an average 
state of repair, general experience shows that the power 
required to keep this type of pulverizer running is 
40-60 b.h.p. per ton ground to an average fineness of 
70-76 per cent passing a 200-mesh screen, varying 
between the limits given according to the class of coal 
used. 

It will thus be seen that the " finish in one operation " 
^ containing its own screen as described in (A) above 
IS the most practical and economical pulverizing system 
to adopt for any purpose, as it secures (1) greatest 
economy in power and maintenance costs ; and (2) the 
best fineness and uniformity of quality in the ground 
pro(^ct (a point of the highest importance for efficient 
combustion and consistent and economical results). 

My. F. Gl&m&cits \corninunicated ): The remarks of 
previous speakers show clearly the need for the paper 


in order to bring before those controlling the use of large 
quantities of fuel the considerable progress which has 
been made with this latest method of combustion. The 
author mentions the use by the Ford Company at their 
new plant at River Rouge, UetroA, of powdered coal in 
conjunction with blastrfumace gas as a fuel for steam 
generating. I visited the River Rouge plant in 1920, 
but the combination was not then, I think, installed. 
I mention this because the usefulness of such a combina¬ 
tion has been apparent to me for some years and I was 
responsible for putting in the first two units of a new 
battmry of Babcock boilers at the works of the Park 
Gate Iron and Steel Co., Rotherham, on^this system. 
In my opinion this plant pre-dated the Ford installation, 
but in any case they are the first boilers in Europe using 
this method of firing. Whilst the plant is in no wist* 
comparable with tlie Ford plant in size and preten¬ 
tiousness, yet the experience gained witli it proves very 
definitely the value of the combination and also provides 
a good indication of the value of powdered coal when 
used alone. The boilers have each an evaporative 
capacity of 30 000 lb. per hour at 160 lb. per sq. in, 
and are equipped with gas burners of new design. The 
powdered coal is provided by one unit-type pulverizer 
on each boiler. Each machine is capable of dealing 
with 2 300 lb. of coal per hour. The combustion cham¬ 
bers are of large volume, and when blast-furnace ga.s 
alone is used the full capacity of the boiler can be 
attained. In the event of the demand for steam 
increasing still further, the pulverizers are put into 
service and the jet of burning coal so directed that it 
finally intermingles with the gas, with the result that 
the mass in combustion burns with a luminous flame. 
Under these .circumstances it is quite easy to maintain 
for long periods an output from the boiler of 60 000 lb. 
of steam per hour. Again, when the furnace gas fails 
for any reason the powdered coal is used and the boiler 
evaporation maintained. Naturally with an entirely 
novel installation, designed without the guidance of 
previous experience, there are points wliich would bo 
rectified in succeeding units, but the result on the whole 
has been so satisfactory that a further extension of the 
system is certain. Reverting now to the general 
question of the use of powdered coal, I spent .some 
time during my last visit to tlie United States in investi¬ 
gating the subject and saw several installations where 
it is successfully at work. What I learned there, 
coupled with the experience gained in the use of pul¬ 
verized coal at the Park Gate works, points to the fact 
that there is no question as to the superiority of this 
type of boiler firing. The ease of control of the flame 
ajid the perfect combustion attainable renders it equal 
to a plant burning oil as fuel, and indeed the whole of 
the summarized advantages of the method”) as given 
by the author, are fully supported in practice. The 
chief difficulty is the one which the system referred to 
by the author is designed to overcome, viz. that due to 
slagging of the ash. This difficulty is not present with 
all coals because those which have ash in which lime 
predozninates give little trouble, but the possibility is 
always acutely present. Any system installed for 
burning large quantities of powdered coal must he 
guaranteed to have overcome this trouble satisfactorily. 
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Mr. J. M. Duncan {communicated) : (1) The mechani¬ 
cal-stoker equipment at Dalmamock appears to be of 
conservative design in the light of current American 
practice. Stoker-wid^ limitations which the sprung 
arch entail have been removed by the perfection of the 
flat suspended arch, and full us# has been made of this 
in the successful operation of stokers 24 ft. wide by 
18 ft. long. In the Calumet station of the Common¬ 
wealth Edison Co. of Chicago, the operation of this 
stoker has been so successfuT that six more have been 
ordered, three Babcock and Wilcox and three Coxe. 
The original stoker was installed under a boiler of 
15 600 sq. ft. 5 dieating surface. The removal from each 
furnace at Dalmamock of two division walls, with their 
attendant losses due to uncontrolled air, clinker forma¬ 
tion, etc., which 20 ft. wide stokers would permit, 
should result in an increased economy and a reduced 
maintenance cost which would place the stoker in a 
somewhat more favourable position when compared 
with pulverized fuel. (2) Some station operation figures 
at Calumet are as follows: Operating 16 Coxe stokers 
10 ft. 8| in. wide by 17 ft. long at 300 to 360 per cent 
of American boiler rating (120 000 to 160 000 lb. of 
steam per hour) during the day with a monthly load 
factor of 28 per cent, the number of B.Th.U.’s per 
kWh for November 1923 is stated to be the remarkably 
good figure of 17 800. It would seem reasonable to 
expect an improvement on this figure when the new 
stokers 23|^ ft. and 24 ft. wide are installed. (3) The 
banking losses at Dalmamock are extraordinarily low. 
The actual charge against stokers for b ankin g, if I 
* correctly interpret the figfures given on page 400, amount 
to less than J per cent per hour of full-load consumption, 
a figure which would not be regarded as out of the way 
for boiler-radiation losses alone, and would indicate 
that the loss chargeable to stokers for banking and 
stand-by is nil in this case. The above considerations 
would indicate that the author’s estimate of 6j per cent 
better performance of pulverized fuel over stoker firing 
in a given modern station might be a little high, and 
a comparison of maximum guarantees for each t 3 rpe 
as quoted in the paper would appear to me to 
justify a somewhat lower figure. But the immense 
advantage wliich pulverized fuel has in the burning of 
low-grade fuels of all varieties cannot be overrated, and 
I am also of the opinion that for continuous operation 
the ease of control with pulverized fuel will give aver 9 ,ge 
operating results for average boiler plants considerably 
in excess of the 6j per cent difference estimated by the 
author, in all cases where the boiler capacity is great 
r. enough to warrant the installation of pulverized-fuel 
apparatus. In conclusion, I should like to ask the 
author exactly what is included in the figure for “ on¬ 
cost charges ” in Table 16. 

Mr. C. Erith {communicated): The author has 
practically ignored the direct method of firing boilers 
with pulverized fuel, although this is the only method 
which is free from fire and explosion risks. I wish^to 
call attention to the latest development in pulverized- 
eoal firing, for which I have secured the provisional 
patent. Each direct-firing unit is self-contained and 
driven by a constant-speed motor; it dra,ws in pre¬ 
heated air for drying the coal during the initial stage 


of pulverization. It is fitted with an air separator, 
which returns coarse particles, and therefore it delivers 
coal in uniformly fine condition to the furnace. The 
secondary air is preheated, as usual, in its travel through 
the hollow walls of ?he furnace. A large nTodem boiler 
uses a set of three direct-firing units, thereby assuring 
a complete immunity from stoppages, as two suffice for 
normal load. Coming now to the storage systems of 
pulverized-coal firing described in the paper, we learn 
that the only British installation is at the Hammersmith 
electricity supply station, which is very similar to the 
American systems described but has the added refine¬ 
ment of an air preheater. Although this London 
installation has been 3 years in use, no figures as 
to its results are furnished. Despite the enormous 
pubhcity given to the Lopulco tests of 3 years ago 
at Lakeside, Milwaukee, the author tells us that there 
are still only 9 plants, totalling 43 boilers, using the 
Lopulco system in America. Referring to the Mil¬ 
waukee tests, we see that the normlal rating of 90 000 lb. 
of steam was reached on only one of the five tests, 
when the efficiency, including economizer, was 84*6 
per cent, though a dried coal, 11 per cent ash and 
36 per cent volatile, was being used. This corresponds 
very closely to the author’s definition of an ideal coal 
for pulverizing. The author also tells us that a further 
91 boilers in 29 other plants are adopting this method, 
under the remarkably high normal load guarantees of 
85 per cent without economizer, 88 per cent with 
economizer, and 89 per cent with air heater. But in the 
case of the Vitry plant at Paris the guarantee is only 
84 per cent, including economizer, although they ■will 
use good coal of 12 600 B.Th.U.'s per lb. as fired. Re¬ 
garding overload capacity, it is suggested that the 
gfeatly increased cost for ■the Lopulco system as com¬ 
pared with stoker equipment caii be offset by getting 
higher overload capacity. Duties up to 400 per cent 
nominal rating, say .12 lb. actual steam per sq. ft., 
are guaranteed, but ■these can easily be equalled ■with 
stoker firing. For instance, the Riley stokers at St. 
Pancras Elec^tiicity Works, London, 3 years in use, can 
easily give 12 lb. steam per sq. ft. of boiler heating- 
surface, while the huge boilers of the Buffalo General 
Electric Co., also fitted with Riley stokers, started 7 
y^jTS ago, are easily capable of 12 lb. steam per sq. ft.; 
whereas the Lakeside plant, with ■the Lopulco sys'tem, 
is limited to 7 lb. per sq. ft. As regards the size of boiler 
rmits, I would remind the author that he states in his 
" Manual of Mechanical Stokers ” (page 138) tliat: 
“ A typical large installation of Riley stokers is ■that of 
■the Compagnie Parisienne Distribution Electrique power 
station at Paris, which contains 10 very large water- 
tube boilers, each of 22 600 sq. ft. heating surface, plus 
superheater and economizer, each boiler unit evaporating 
up to 176 000 lb. of water per hour.” Returning to 
American practice, there are 64 central stations, totalling 
3 000 000 kW capacity, now under construction; all 
but five of these ■will be stoker-fired. Among ■them is 
■the huge new Kearny plant at New Jersey, "where 9 
Riley stokers are being installed, each capable of 
burning 16 tons of coal per hour on a single archleSs 
■..furnace.;. 

Mr. L. M. Jo^el {communicated) : It is unfortunate 
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that the author has been unable to obtain more exten¬ 
sive data with regard to British power station practice 
with water-tube boilers and mechanical stokers, and 
consequently it would seem that the comparisons in 
the paper ar^ hardly fair to present-clay practice in this 
country, where different conditions obtain. Unless one 
can afford to spend a considerable time in the U.S.A. 
studying the applications of pulverized fuel, it is neces¬ 
sary to depend upon reports, such as those of Mr. L. C. 
Harvey and others, for practical information upon the 
subject, although the author does not refer to the latest 
report by Mr. Harvey issued by the Fuel Research 
Board in 1922. On page 393 the steel-tube economizer 
is condemned because it fails to withstand for long the 
corrosive action of the flue gases, but surely thia is a 
mistake, as the trouble with this type of plant is internal 
corrosion, assuming, of course, that attention is paid to 
the temperature of the feed-water inlet. If the necessary 
steps are taken to prevent internal corrosion, such as 
de-aeration of the feed water and, in the case of high- 
pressure boilers, a closed-feed S 3 ^tem and evaporated 
make-up, • then the steel-tube economizer possesses 
certain advantages in practice over the cast-iron type. 
It is very difficult to analyse the data put forward in the 
paper, but the author is distinctly unfair to the majority 
of generating engineers when he states on page 396 that 
an efficiency of 80 per cent, as obtained on an abnormal 
test, is believed by station engineers to apply to their 
pl^t all the year round. If extensive data on present 
British power station practice as applied to large stations 
had been obtained, the value of the figures put forward 
would have been considerably enhanced. The data 
given for American power stations with mechanical 
stokers only serve to confirm the opinions held in this 
country, that the art had never reached such a stage <5E 
perfection in the United States before it was arrested 
by the introduction of pulverized fuel on a large scale. 
The data for the initial installation at Mi rhigau are not 
given in the present paper, although the efficiency of 
80-2 to 82*7 per cent for boiler and superheater only 
•was at that time a fine acliievement. On page 400 the 
author’s attempts to make comparisons between Lake¬ 
side and Dalmamock are rather unfortunate and, as 
the^ data stand at present, practically valueless to 
engineers with years of boiler-house experience. TKe 
figures have already been discussed in their true light, 
however, by one or two previous speakers. It would 
be interesting to learn what the author considers to be 
the limiting figure for the efficiency of a modern water- 
tube boiler plant, as various published tests have sho-wn 
89 per cent and over on the “ gross or higher " calorific 
value of the fuel. .The data put forward in Table 13 for 
auxiliary power consumption in mechanical-stoker plan'ts 
may be true for American practice, but they axe not 
typical of present-day practice in this country, where the 
figure quoted of 4 *86 per cent could in very many instances 
include the whole of the energy used in the power 
station for all auxiliary purposes. In commenting upon 
ash troubles on page 416, "the. figures for the average ash- 
contents ejected via the chimney top and deposited in 
the combustion chamber are given, but ho mention is 
made of the deposited percentage oh the various heating 
surfaces, nor of the methods employed to clean'these 


whilst steaming and •the energy consumption hnd cost 
of such cleaning. The calorific values of fuel for Amer¬ 
ican tests are apparently remarkably accurate, as the 
figmes quoted actually include ^the last heat unit, 
indicating, of course, that ■the art of calorime^try has 
reached a state of perfefi^tion in the United States quite 
unknown at present in this country. 

J* E* O’Breen {cofnmunicated ): The author is 
not quite fair in his comparisoh be'tween powdered fuel 
and stokers and he. therefore comes to a conclusion ■that 
gives a wrong impression of the present situation. He 
states that pulverized fuel gives an efficiency of 86 per 
cent, while stokers give 81In this Qpnnection I • 
would draw his attention to the fact that my firm guaran¬ 
tees for these very best conditions for the Pluto stoker 
an efficiency of 86 to 87 per cent, i.e. slightly higher tha.n 
■that for powdered fuel. Under ordinary condi'tions the 
efficiency will perhaps be slightly lower, due to soot on 
the boiler tubes, etc., but it can be maintained for 
stokes as well as for powdered fuel. By installing 
modern regula'ting de'vices as, for instance, the Hagan 
apparatus, it is possible to con'hrol ■the whole boiler 
house and all the mechanical stokers from one central 
point, so that powdered fuel has no advantage in ■ tMa 
respect. In ■the case of mechanical stokers, unbumt 
fuel in the ash depends largely on ■the conten^ts of asi* 
in ■the fuel which is used, and on "the melting-point of 
■the ash. For this reason it is impossible to guarantee 
the same high efficiencies for coal with 40 to 60 per cent 
ash ^ for coal with 6 to 10 per cent ash. The guaranteed 
efficiencies for these low-grade coals will therefore be 
from 76 to 80 per cent. It is, of course, possible that 
powdered fuel -will give results slightly better than this, 
although I have never seen tests of powdered fuel 
where the coal contained more than 16 to 20 per cent 
ash, and I am not con^vinced ■that ■the Lopulco system 
will be successful in burning these coals. In any case, 
the powdered-fuel system has still to prove i^ts superiori^ty 
for ■these fuels and for ■the moment I am not sure ■that 
it •will even be possible to bum them. I should like to 
draw the author's a^ttention to the fact ■that it is quite 
possible to obtain very favourable results when working 
mechanical stokers with liquid and gaseous fuels. As 
far back as 1910 we made extensive tes^ts on the Continent 
with Pluto stokers and blast-furnace gas, the gas being 
used for overload and peak loads. On peak loads an 
evaporation of more than 10 lb. of steam per sq. ft. of 
boiler heating-surface was obtained. I ■therefore do not 
see the advantage of pulverized fuel as claimed, by the 
author under Conclusion 4 on page 416. 

Mr. N. Swindin {communicated ): The discussion on 
•the paper has not brought out sufficiently the scien^tific 
achievement of the efforts of the staff respOJ^lsible for 
the successful application of pulverized fuel to boiler 
firing. Much has been said concerning ■the abili^ty to 
build power stations in this country, compared with that 
available in America. This few ■will deny. What 
scien^tifically-^trained men in ■this coun^try complain of is 
the ppportuni^ty to carry out research on basic industrial 
processes on: .the scale that exists in America. To 
anyone conversant ■with large-scale research, it is e^vident 
that no less than £1 000 000 was spent before sufficient 
data: could be compiled to eha,ble the Lakeside plant of 
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the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Co. to be 
erected and put into commission. The success of the 
installation has demanded the solution of the following 
first-class problems : (1) The drying and pulverization 
of coal at an economic price and with reasonably robust 
plant; (2) the conveyance of powdered coal as a fluid 
in pipes without risk of explosion; (3) the correct 

designing of a burner which can be used for powdered 
fuel, gas and oil ,* (4) the manufacture of refractories to 
withstand the high temperature of combustion, and a 
design of furnace which keeps the temperature of the 
walls below that of fusion of the material; (6) the 
removal of the ash in a continuous manner, and all 
difficulties <iue to slagging; and (6) the transmission 
of an enormons quantity of heat at a high rate of trans¬ 
mission without damage to the boiler. The success of 
the pulverizing plant is due to the application of the 
best ore-crushing practice at mines, i.e. the continual 
screening of the product and the return of the “ over¬ 
size ” back to the mill. In the Lopulco sj'stem the 
screening is done by pneumatic means continuously: 
thp! air system being a closed circuit prevents ail risk 
of loss and danger due to " dusting.” The transference 
of powdered substances with air as a carrier is now a 
well-known process. With coal the quantity of air 
used must be well below that required for igmtion. 
Ten per cent of the air required for combustion is nearly 
1000 times the volume of the actual dust, and of approxi¬ 
mately equal weight. Thus we have practically air 
passing through the pipes and yet it is not sufficient to 
ignite the coal. As air must be blown into the furnace, 
the addition of the fuel adds but little extra resistance 
to the flow. Stanton has shown that the resistance to 
flow of a fluid is a function of vdiv, where v is the velocity 
feet in per second, d the diameter in feet and v the 
kinematic viscosity, i.e. the ratio of absolute viscosity 
to the density 7]/p> The viscosity of air at 20® C. is 
0-000184 C.G.S. units and the density at 760 mm pres¬ 
sure of mercury is 0*0012 g per cm® ; hence the value 
of V = 0-000184/0-0012 = 0-1633 C.G.S. or 0-1633/929 
= 0-000166 ft.-sec. units. Now the addition of 
1/1 000th part by volume of coal dust would not greatly 
affect the viscosity but it would double the density, so 
that tiie value of v for dust-laden air would be 
0 • 0000826. If the velocity through a 6-in. pipe be, say, 
30 ft. per sec., we have for pure air 


— = 30 X J X 
y 


-=-= 90 900 

0-000166 


With coal as a powder and already mixed with 1 000 
times its volume of air, when it passes through the 
nozzles of a burner it is almost like a gas. The burner 
is therefore quite a simple piece of apparatus, the flatten¬ 
ing of the nozzle enabling the surface to be*increased for 
combustion with the secondary air. The design of the 
combustion furnace embodies points which the practice 
man would reject at once. In the first place it is large 
enough to enable combustion to be completed. The 
preheating of the air performs two functions : it reduces 
the temperature of the inner surface of the furnace 
below that of the actual temperature of combustion and 
below that of fusion of the material, and it diminishes 
enormously the loss due to radiation from the outside 
surface of the furnace; in addition, combustion is 
assisted and is completed in less time. The life of the 
brickwork shows that greater attention is paid to 
refractories than is usual in this country. The treatment 
of the ash is really a trick. The water screen operates 
by sudden cooling of the ash slag, so that strains are 
set up in the slag similar to that in the Rupert’s drop, 
causing the stuff to fly off in a granular form. Besides 
this, these tubes l 3 dng at the bottom of a fierce radiant 
chamber prevent much loss of heat. The amount of 
heat absorbed by this screen must be considerable. 
The chief feature of the furnace, however, is the enor¬ 
mous rate of heat transmission to the boiler tubes. It 
is usual to express this as so much evaporation of water 
per sq. ft. of heating surface per hour. Taldng the 
author’s figure of 14 lb. of water from and at. 212° F. 
per sq. ft. per hour, we get the enormous figure of 166 
kilogram-calories per m® per hour per meq,n temperature 
difference between the fire temperature and the tempera¬ 
ture of the water in the tubes. This figure is calculated 
as follows :— 

The exact furnace temperature obtained with pow¬ 
dered fuel has never, so far as I Imow, been ascertained, 
but I should say that it is at the very least 2 600° F. 
A furnace temperature of 2 100° F. is given in the paper 
for a mixture of powdered fuel and blast-furnace gas. 
’ Taking, therefore, the fire temperature of 2 600° F., the 
temperature of the gases leaving the boiler at 430° F., 
and the temperature of the water from the boiler at 
417° F., the mean temperature difference dm is found 
by Grashof's fonnula thus :— 



^1 ~ ^2 
loge(^i/^2) 


2 083 - 13 


(see Fig. A) 


and for dust-laden air 



X I X 


1 

0-0000826 


181 800 


log«180 


2070 

6*187 


= 400° F. 
= 222° C. 


Referringf^to the Stanton chart* we find, taking the steel 
pipe line, the following values: 

For pure air = 0-003 

and ♦ = 0-676 = 0-08 ft. of water per 100 ft. run of pipe. 
For dust-laden air rnigjv^ — 0-0027 



where H — cals, per m® per hour, 
and K = coefficient (cals, per m^ per hour per deg. C. 
difference). 


and i = 0- 6076 = 0-1468 ft. of water per 100 ft. run 

of pipe, 

where m = hydraulic mean depth, 
and i = hydraulic.slope (head/length). 

* N. Swindin: “Flowof Liquid Chemicsdsia Pipes’’ {Bonn Bros., Ltd.). 


Therefore 


^ 14 X 10 X 637 

K - = 165 


O.f). v- 9.9.0. 


In B.Th.U.’s per sq. ft. per hour per deg. F. difference, 
JS:i = 166/4-5 = 33*4. 
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The following values of K have been obtained by 
similar calculations from representative practice of 
various types of boilers : For the ordinary Lancashire 
boiler as ordinarily fired, 20; for a Babcock boiler, 40; 
for a BonecrfUrt boiler fired by ordinary coal gas, 80 ; 
for Nicholson’s experimental boiler, 120; and for the 
powdered-fuel boiler described in the paper, 166. A 
careful study of the transfer of heat through plates from 
hot gases to liquid by conduction shows that it is impossi¬ 
ble to obtain anything like this figure except at velocities 
beyond all practical value. Nicholson’s experimental 
boiler which was designed to increase the rate of trans¬ 
mission by increasing the velocity of gases past the 
heating surface in accordance with Reynold’s law, did 
not accomplish the rate described in the paper. Only 
by allowing the radiant heat to flow without hin¬ 
drance to the boiler can such a tr ansmi ssion be obtained. 
It is noteworthy that Mr. Stromeyer in a recent paper 
discussing " The Principles of Boiler Design,” dealt 
with the necessity of screening the boiler surfaces from 
the radiant energy in order to prevent damage. To one 
who has long been engaged in studying the mechanism 
of heat transfer in difiicult’processes of chemical manufac¬ 
ture, it would appear that the Lopulco system of boiler 



firing has accomplished most of what modem science 
has to say on the subject. Improvements may lie in 
the region of burning the coal mixture under pressure 
in order to increase the density of the gases in the 
furnace. In comparing the advantages of the powdered- 
fuel combustion system with mechanically operated 
furnaces the size of the modem boiler has put the lattSr 
entirely out of court. The Lopulco system marks only 
a beginning of the real study of the best way to make 
steam on a large scale. 

Mr. E. Kilbum Scott [communicated) : The most 
striking piece of evidence of the success which pulverized 
coal has gained over stoker firing is at the Colfax power 
station, Pittsburg. This station is situated about a 
mile from a coal mine owned by the same group 

and it has plant units of 60 000 kW each. When they 
first started about five years ago, each boiler was fitted 
with a mechanical stoker and everything was done and 
eve^ instalment connected up to maJke the boiler plant 
as perfect as possible, and it was operated by expert 
engineers. It is therefore all the rnore significant that 
within a few years the consulting engineers and the 
chief engineer of the power house, and also the financiers 
who are beMnd the huge organization that controls 
Colfax, have been converted to the use of pulverized coal. 


and the 60 000 kW unit now in hand will be worked on 
that system. It would have been easier to continue 
with mechanical stokers, but the decision to change was 
made after a thorough investigajjion had been made 
of what pulverizing had accomplished elsewhere; that 
is to say, it was not made merely for the sake of change, 
but from a real conviction. Our boiler-house practice 
has been in a rut for years and I fear that this is partly 
due to the habit into which some consultants have got 
of letting boiler-making firms dictate to too great an 
extent. Also I am afraid tliat some of those in charge 
of power houses know more about electrical apparatus 
than about boilers and how to burn fuel economically. 
Yet it is the boiler houses that require the most watching ; 
it is there where supervision is most required and where 
much of the money goes. Carbon has for years been 
wasted in riddlings and in clinkers, but the waste hu.s 
been condoned, or perhaps in some cases not known# 
about, and many who knew have suppressed the fact. 
The advent of pulverizing will change all that and I 
believe that the competition will be a good thing for the 
whole industry of electric power generation. In order 
to reduce loss of carbon in the ash pit some power station 
engineers go out of their way to purchase fuel with a 
highly fusible ash, and select coal in sizes that give 
low losses by riddlings. .Pulverizing does away with all 
that; station engineers can forget all about low- 
fusibility ash and sulphur and burning of grate bars, 
andsize of fuel, and need not bother much about volatiles. 
All fuels are alike when resolved into minute particle.s, 
for so long as the particles are given sufficient air in a 
large enough combustion chamber they will burn sati.s- 
factorily. The large combustion chamber has been 
criticiz^, but I think that it is well worth tlie expendi¬ 
ture involved and extra building space, since a greatly 
increased radiating surface is obtained. Most of tho 
evaporation of a boiler is due to radiant heat waves 
impinging on the first tubes, and the method of 
having a screen of tubes at the bottom of the conir 
bustion chamber is excellent because it absorbs the 
radiant heat that goes downwards. Another criticism 
is that the temperature is so very high, but surely that 
is all to the good and it is in tlie right place. By building 
the combustion chaniber of sufficient size and using 
air flues on the walls and a water-tube screen at the 
bottom there is no trouble with brickwork. In French 
practice the composition of the firebricks xised is suited 
to that of the ash of the coal, and in this way slagging 
of the firebricks is prevented. The much greater 
size of the* combustion chambers of the two new 
boilers at Hammersmith as compared with the first 
boiler is very striking. The two burners are 23 ft. 
from the bottom of the combustion chambqp m each 
of the new boilers, whereas the four water-cooled 
burners of the first boiler are only 12 ft. from the 
bottom. Much has been said about the fineness 
of the ash which results from pulverizing, but a 
demand is springing up for the very fine ash and I 
understand that as much as 10s. per ton has been offered 
for it, and for a good reason. It will be a rather strange 
position if later on it is found to be a commercial pro¬ 
position to bum low-grade material partly for the 
purpose of getting more fine ash to sell; 
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Mr. J. D. Troup {communicated) '. The author has 
hardly done justice to himself or to pulverized fuel by 
emphasizing thermal efficiency to such an extent. In 
the first place, no comparison between pulverized fuel 
in America and mecfianical stokers in Britain is possible 
on any common basis, because the fuels are different. 
In any fair comparison the same fuel should be used 
in each case. Would the author expect to get Mil¬ 
waukee results if Dalmamock coal were used ? There 
is, however, a great deal more to be said for pulverized 
fuel than merely to claim for it a higher thermal effi¬ 
ciency. We should expect a higher tliermal efficiency 
when usingppoal in a powdered form, and there can be 
little doubt that it is attained in practice. A close 
inspection of the paper shows, however, that there are 
other advantages in using pulverized coal, some of 
which may be even more important than securing a 
t higher thermal efficiency. One of these advantages is 
simplicity of combustion control, and this point becomes 
one of greater importance when industrial plants are 
considered, because the skill of the boiler staff is gener¬ 
ally not so high as that customary in large power stations. 
It is necessary also to look ahead in these matters. 
The boiler unit is already a huge affair, and mechanical 
stokers on a large scale become a very cumbersome 
arrangement in the combustion chamber, when the 
. alternative is simply a series of Bunsen-type burners; 
and if a larger furnace is required it becomes a simple 
matter of adding burners. Incidentally, the Ford 
system of centralized control is a significant sign of the 
times, following the modern movement of all our indus¬ 
trial and business organizations. It would probably 
be impossible to operate such control with any fuel 
except that which could be used in some form of burner. 
Can the author give any indication of the saving in 
labour effected by such central control ? 

Mr. J. A. West {communicated) : I have read the 
paper with great interest and I regret that in such 
a lengthy paper the author has dealt only with the 
Lopulco system. This, I presume, is owing to the 
fact that he is only dealing with the comparison of 
the Lakieside and Dalmamock installations. In this 
country we have the Holbeck system, which is in¬ 
stalled at the Hammersmith Borough Council electricity 
works referred to briefly in the paper. The first 
portion of this plant was put in operation in Novem¬ 
ber 1920, so we can really be proud of the fact that 
the po^ibilities of pulverized fuel for steam raising 
were appreciated in this country almost as soon as in 
the Umted States, From personal experience I know 
that the plant at Hammersmith has more than justified 
its installation and that the Council has been amply 
rewarded for its progressive policy. Probably in the 
near future, figures will be available regarding the 
performance of this plant which, I venture to state, 
will be found to equal those obtained at the Lakeside 
installation. Probably one of the main factors that 
have delayed the use of pulverized fuel for steam 
raising in this country has been the nominal low price 
of coal, and no doubt it has been considered that the 
cost of preparing the fuel for pOyrdered-fuel filing was 


not compensated for by the efficiency gained. There 
are, however, many other factors to be taken into 
consideration which do not warrant hasty conclusions. 
The power taken for pulverizing and distributing the 
fuel to the boilers inust be credited by thS power taken 
by mechanical stokers. Coal-handling, operating and 
maintenance costs, capital expenditure, etc,, must all 
be reviewed. There is also another point worthy of 
consideration, particularly in generating stations, viz. 
the fact that the pulverizing could be carried out during 
off-peak periods, thereby reducing the cost of preparation 
of the coal, as a very much reduced power rate would 
be in operation. With regard to the author’s remarks 
on the explosion question, I thought that this bogy 
had, once and for all, been laid by the heels. . My personal 
experience is that with ordinary care there is no more 
risk of explosion from a modern powdered-coal plant 
than that existing in a well-designed fuel-oil system. 
I should like to ask the author if he can state how long 
the water screen in the furnace has been in operation, 
and also if any difficulties have arisen in connection 
with it. Personally, I have found that by admitting 
air at the bottom of the furnace a result similar to 
that claimed for the water screen is achieved. I do 
not quite agree with the author’s statement that with 
mechanical stokers a coal changing from 12 000 to 
9 000 B.Th.U.'s would mean a fall in output of 60 per 
cent and also a fall in efficiency of 10 per cent. ^ 

my opinion, would only occur where draught was limited 
and where badly graded coal of very low volatility 
was being used. With a good ash-handling plant little 
trouble would be experienced with the ashes. The 
author’s figure of 6 per cent gain in efficiency with pulver¬ 
ized fuel over the best-equipped mechanical stoker is, 
hi my opinion, a correct one, the gain being obtained 
with a higher proportion of CO 2 and reduced loss in the 
ash. It may be possible with a few coals burnt on 
mechanical stokers to have a very much reduced ash 
loss, but this is rather the exception than the rule. 
It is incidentally mentioned in the paper that the success¬ 
ful adoption’of pulverized fuel for steam raising has 
necessitated further improvement in mechanical stokers, 
as manufacturers are being menaced more and more by 
pnlverized-fuel competition, and I agree with this view. 
An increase in efficiency of 6 per cent with pulverized- 
fuel firing would effect a saving of Is. in the £, from 
which one would naturally conclude that, with coal 
costing under £1 per ton, the cost of preparation would 
not be justified, but, as previously mentioned, there 
are so many factors entering into the case that deeper 
investigation is necessary for comparison before deciding 
what would be the most economical plant to install. 
From a purely coal-conservation point of yiew, pulver¬ 
ized fuel is the only system and, in conjunction with 
low-temperature carbonization plants, we should be 
taking full advantage of. the valuable products that our 
country offers. Engineers should give very serious 
consideration to the whole question when installing 
new plant. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 460.] 
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Mr. J. Hamilton : I should like to ask if the Lopulco 
system is the only one at preseiit developed which 
overcomes the slagging difficulty, and if it can be 
depended upon to do this consistently when dealing 
with the var 3 dng fuels used in this country, which 
are mostly in the form of slack. I am in agreement 
with the author’s statement on page 400 in regard to 
the lack of combustion space in our present-day 
mechanically fired boilers, and I think that it is fairly 
common practice nowadays to add moisture to the 
coal as fired to enable. combustion to be completed 
before the fire reaches the ash doors. This is often 
difficult to ensure while maintaining the output from 
the boiler, due to variation in the fuel. I assume that 
feed-water regulators are in use on the boilers in con¬ 
junction with automatic control on the feed pumps 
at the River Rouge plant. Table 9 is interesting 
but is apt to be misleading. In considering the claims 
of pulverized fuel, the cost of labour is one of the largest 
items from the operating point of view, and the number 
of men required to operate tlxe plant must be taken 
into consideration. In the table the author gives a 
total of 86 men for boiler room and pulverizing house, 
with a total number of hours worked of 11 664, which 
gives an average of approximately 134| hours per 
man per month. I understand that labour is much 
•more “ flexible" in the United States than in this 
country, and it would be interesting to know ,how 
this total of. 86 men would compare witli, say,' the 
number of men necessary for a similar plant in this 
country, each man worldng 48 hours a week on his 
own particular duty in connection with the plarrt. 
I assume that the figure includes the men on repairs 
and maintenance, as otherwise it appears unduly high 
compared with the total of 84 on operative work at 
Dalmamock, where this figure includes turbine-room 
operation also. With reference to the wear and tear 
of brickwork mentioned in the paper, I should be glad 
if the author would say whether carborundum bricks 
have been tried and, if so, with what results. One 
would have thought that no soot would be formed by 
the combustion of pulverized fuel, but I notice that soot 
blowers were fitted to the boilers shown on the lantern 
slides and I take it that they are fitted to deal with 
lodgments of fine ash. Can the author say if any 
attempt has been made to reduce the ash from the 
chimhey by centrifugal action of the gases at the base 
of the chimney ? It is stated on page 417 that the 
ideal coal for pulverizing contains from 33 to 40 per 
cent of volatile matter, and on page 418 that pulverizing 
lends itself particularly well to low-temperature fuels 
containing from 8 to 12 per cent of volatile matter, 
and it -vyould therefore appear that practically any fuel 
is suitable arid inay be used in pulverized form. If 
this is so, and burners are now designed with an adjust¬ 
ment to cover all conditions efficiently, a point has 
been reached , beyond the range of mechanicaTstokers. 
One of the chief essentiais in msdntaining a continuously 
high boiler efficiency is to keep the plant up to a high 
standard of overhaul and cleanliness, and difficulty is 


experienced on old plants where there may be a large 
number of small units all in sendee at times of heavy 
demand. A higher efficiency can be expected from 
a modern lay-out, especially in its earher days. 

Professor G. E. Scholes : It is evident that furnace 
design has been given very careful consideration 
in tlie paper, and one outstanding feature of the boiler 
installations mentioned has been the cubical capacity 
of the furnaces used. Believing that large furnaces 
tend to increase the boiler efficiency, I calculated the 
amount of pulverized coal burned per cubic ft. of boiler 
furnace in 11 plants now being installed in America by 
the Combustion Engineering Corporation. The boilers 
are of several different makes and the average furnace 
volume per boiler horse-power rating is 6 • 6 cubic ft. 
At Cahokia the furnace volume per boiler horse-power 
is 7j cubic ft. Assuming that the normal load on the 
boilers is equal to a 300 per cent rating and that the 
evaporation from and at 212® F. per lb. of coal is 
10 lb., the average coal burned per hour per cubic ft. of 
furnace volume in these boilers is 1 • 84 lb. The author's 
figure of 1 cubic ft. of furnace volume per 3 lb. of coal 
burned per hour is thus a conservative one, and the 
tests given on page 404 in connection with the Lakeside 
station show 1*39 lb. of coal burned per hour per 
cubic ft. of furnace volume when the boiler is working 
on a 216 per cent rating. Boiler manufacturers in 
America using mechanical stokers are increasing the 
volumes of their furnaces, and three recent installations 
show that the rate of burning coal is respectively 
2*33,-2*0 and 3*37 lb. per hour per cubic ft. of boiler 
furnace with the boiler working on a 260 per cent 
rating. Can the author give similar figures for large 
boiler installations in this country similar to that of 
the Dalmamock station? He has pointed out the 
great importance attached to the provision of a water 
screen in the base of the furnace, and it is evident that 
with the high furnace temperatures involved—which 
are probably of ^the order of 3 000®F.—^the question 
of refractory material for furnace linings is of great 
importance. At the Cahokia station at St. Louis, 
water screens are used in the front zuid rear of the 
furnace in addition to the bottom, and Foster radiant 
superheaters are being fitted to the side walls of the 
furnaces in two of the boilers. By these means it 
is hoped to lengthen the life of the furnace linings 
by reducing the temperature in the locality of the 
screen and superheater tubes. Can the author say 
whether the maximum amount of moisture of 2 per 
qent which is allowable is adherent or inherent ? 

I gather that tlie coal is crushed to pass through a 
f-lnch ring, and is then taken -through a vertical drier, 
ft does not seem likely that the inherent moisture 
would be affected by -this process.. The author refers 
to the high efficiency obtained .by the Edgemoor 4-pass 
boiler, and suggests that this efficiency is probably 
due to -the gases passing the tubes four -times. It is 
interesting to note that ihe latest Edgemoor boiler 
is a baffleless single-pass boiler, and -that very, high 
efficiencies are an-tici-Dated. . Pressures in steam boiTfirs 
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are increasing rapidly; some American boiler manufac¬ 
turers market boilers for working pressures of 600 lb. 
per sq. in., and designs are in hand for pressures of 
1 200 lb. per sq. in. 

Mr. F. R. Maxted: In considering the case of 
pulverized fuel, I have chiefly'“concerned myself with 
the question for and against adopting the system in 
this country on plants now working with mechanical 
stokers. It seeriis to me that the first point of importance 
lies in the price at which a suitable fuel can be purchased. 
A recent quotation which came to my notice for coal, 
suitable in every way for powdered fuel, was 9s. 3d. 
per ton. Wl^at will be the price of this fuel in a year 
or so’s time when a demand has been created for it ? 
A particular boiler plant in which I am interested is 
to consist of six Babcock boilers, four of which are now 
installed, and these will presently consume 100 tons of 
coal per boiler per week, i.e. 600 tons of coal per week 
on five boilers working out of the six. The fuel to-day 
costs 21s. 7d. per ton, and, on account of the heavy 
duty on the boilers, it has not been found possible to 
use a cheaper-grade coal, nor does it seem hkely that 
we shall be able to do so in the future. I have taken 
this particular plant and examined the cost of installing 
coal-dpst firing and the economy that would result. 
The boilers are fitted with every modern appliance 
and instruments for the scientific control of the boilers 
and continuous testing. On week-in, week-out tests, 
the average ^efficiency of the plant is 75 per cent, and 
when it is considered that the average boiler plant in 
the country has an efficiency, as the author has told 
us, of just under 60 per cent, it would not at first appear 
that a case could be made out for powdered fuel. The 
‘ cliimney issues black smoke at intervals and gases 
pass away at 400“ F. There is a. loss on the refuse 
heap equivalent to 6 per cent of the fuel fired, which 
amounts to a loss to the ash heap of 1300 tons of 
coal per year. The labour in the stokehold to-day on 
the four boilers is from two firemen per shift, and 
I estimate that with coal-dust firing this labour can 
be halved, thus saving approximately £400 a year. 
The type of coal grinder selected as being most suitable 
jis the turbo-pulverizer manufactured by the Powdered 
Fuel l^lant Co. This machine appears to be the lowest 
in first cost, occupies very little floor space and cuts 
out •Idle heavy initial cost of coal driers, magnetic 
separator and fan. One of these machines would be 
installed on each boiler, and the power required to 
operate them would be 25 h.p. per machine. After 
adding the cost of grinding to the price of the fuel, 
adding 3d. per ton for maintenance and deducting 
lOd. per ton, which is the cost of running our existing 
mechanical draught, and assuming . that the 9s. 3d. 
per ton mentioned above would probably be increased 
to 12s. in the course of time, allowing for grinding, 
etc,, the cost at "the boilers on this same fuel would 
be 14s., 3d. per ton. On a basis of heat units per Id., 
we have the follo'wing comparison ; To-day we obtain 
106 000 B.Th.U.'s per Id. on stoker firing, and with 
coal dust, the cost, after allowing for grinding, etc., 
works but at Id. per 123 000 B.Th.U.’s. Assuming 
an 80 per cent efficiency, and allowing 10 per cent for 
interest and depreciation, the saving in favour of coal 


dust ivorks out at £4 700 per year, and pays back 
the cost of alterations in approximately 1 year and 
9 months. A few days ago I had an opportunity of 
inspecting two Babcock and Wilcox boilers, each of 
a capacity of 30 060 lb. per hour, fitted* for burning 
coal dust and blast-furnace gas. This plant was fitted 
with one turbo-pulverizer, which supplied fuel for the 
two boilers. On the firing floor there was not the 
least appearance of coal dust or coal, and one man 
onty was in charge of the complete plant. The iron 
content of the blast-furnace gas hacj the effect of fusing 
the ash, which fell to the bottom of the combustion 
chamber as a molten slag. I was told that the cleaning 
out of this slag was done at week-ends only, when there 
was a layer of about 12 to 14 in. There was said to 
be no difficulty in breaking this slag up and removing 
it. From Monday morning to Saturday night no 
labour was employed other than the one man mentioned. 
The turbo-pulverizer machine had been in use . for 
two years and had given no trouble. The whole appear¬ 
ance of the plant was most pleasing, and it was very 
easy to control. The turbo-pulverizer made very little 
noise and seemed to have practically no vibration. 
There was no smoke at the chimney except a hght 
grey vapour which was lost to view at about 10 ft. 
from the chimney top. The chief points in favour 
of coal-dust firing seem to me to be: (1) The ability 
to bum a low-grade fuel; (2) the ability to follow 

fluctuations of demand; and (3) the elimination of 
arduous work on the part of firemen, entailing extreme 
physical fatigue. In regard to the t 5 q)e of pulverizer 
selected for the 6-boiler installation referred to, it is 
probable that a central grinding plant would make 
the change-over too costly to be considered, and, in 
addition, it is probable that a case for coal-dust firing 
could only be made out for this particular job when 
employing, a cheaper-grade fuel. 

Mr. G. P. Dennis ; I have been following with 
interest a pulverized-coal system manufactured in 
Liverpool which does all that the Americans claim 
to do, but with less initial expense and with lower 
operating costs. This method is known as the Buell 
system and possesses several novel features. It com¬ 
prises a special burner which enables a very low grade 
of fuel to be used. The burner is a marked advance 
on any other, because it enables the operator •!» obtain 
such an intimate mixture of air and coal "that any 
grade of fuel can be efficiently burned, and, at the 
same time, the length and shape of the flame can be 
changed as desired. This flame control enables a 
much smaller combustion chamber to be used than 
that required in the United States. A further advantage 
is that the Buell electric control automatically regulates 
its own steam pressure. When the correct head of 
steam is raised, tlie flame is regulated so that a constant 
pressure is mamtained. Sudden demands for inerted 
pressure are instantly met, and it is possible to work 
the boiler at 100 per cent overload. It is possible 
with this system to use lignite—an extremely low-grade 
fuel—on a Cornish boiler. In Australia this system 
is more successful than any others and four Babcock 
and Wilcox boilers with a normal capadty of 1 426 h.p. 
are now successfully running in Melbourne. The 
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difficulty of the successful pulverization of coal with 
a low power factor has already been solved by the 
use of the Buell-Milloyd unit, wliich works at the 
low; grinding cost of 7 kWh per ton ground, while its 
life is considerably longer than*’ that of American 
pulverizers used for this purpose. While America has 
made considerable progress in tlie adaptation of 
pulverized coal, I am glad to say that England is in 
no way lagging beliind in the manufacture of efficient 
apparatus for burning it. 

Mr. H. W. Hollands : I feel that there is very 
little left to say regarding the principles of powdered- 
coal firing, but on many points I cannot agree with 
tlie author s application of those principles. I am 
convinced that the unit system is the only one worthy 
of consideration in this country. The author states 
that he has not included any reference to this system 
because “in the first place tliis is more applicable to 
smaller boiler plants and not so much to large power 
station work, while general furnace work is also dis¬ 
appointing.” I would ask members to bear in mind 
that it is nearly impossible to make any sort of useful 
comparison between the power stations of America 
and tliose of tliis country, but there is no power station 
in Great Britain, either built or contemplated, to which 
the unit system could not successfully be applied. 
At tlae present time there are running, on boilers alone. 
160 turbo-pulverizers burning a total of 146*2 tons 
of coal per hour, while for furnaces the figures are 288 
and 92 •! respectively. It may therefore be agreed 
that this system has certainly gone beyond the experi¬ 
mental stage end has, in fact, taken a much greater 
hold on engineers in Europe than has any other form 
of central station firing. The author states that with 
crushing or grinding mills of the Fuller or .Raymona 
type the coal has to be dried down to at least 2 per 
cent and preferably J per cent of moisture. With 
the unit system it is easily possible to use coal containing 
8 per cent moisture, while, by passing preheated air 
through the maclline with the coal, moisture contents 
as high as 15 per cent have been dealt with. In an 
article in the If on and Coal Tfodes Review, February 
1922, under Mr. Brownlie’s name, it was stated 
tliat “if coal can be pulverized without drying it 
would be an enormous improvement, but up to thfe 
present,time it has always been considered necessary 
to dry it to within 1 per cent moisture—a formidable 
operation for most coals." I am in entire agreement 
witlr this view. Driers are, at, the best, costly 
additions to a plant; they are inefficient and are, on 
accoimt of their great radiant heat, unpleasant to 
work near. With any form of central station practice 
or, in fact, with any system which stores powdered 
coal, .there is a very real danger .of ,explosion or 
spontaneous combustion, and a npmber of appalling 
accidents due; to. these causes have taken place in 
America. As^ the author points out, the risk has 
now been largely overcome, but this has entailed special 
bunkers, special building^, and altogether considerable 
unnecessary ej^ense. With the unit system the coal 
is bunit as it is pulverized; hone is stored and there 
IS therefore no possible risk of fire or explosion. Tfi® 
author deals yeiy fully with the ash-slagging question 
VOL. 61 


including the water screen designed to overcome any 
such trouble. Such a screen is an unnecessary luxury 
since a proper design of combustion chamber will 
always result in the ash being deposited in a perfectly 
dry state At Haminersmith Corporation Electricity 
Works where three boilers burning powdered coal 
are evaporating 130 000 lb. of water per hour-no 
trouble due to ash slagging has been experienced, 
and the same remark applies to almost every unit 
plant 111 the country. The combustion chamber should 
be so designed that there is a vacuum at the base 
balanced pressure in the middle zone, and a slight 
plus pressure at the first pass. The ingoing cold air 
cools the ash and prevents tlie formation of slao-. It 
might be suggested that such an arrangement would 
tower the efficiency of the plant, but that this is not 
the case is convincingly showm in the two following 
extracts taken from recent tests on boilers fired by 
turbo-pulverizers. The first is a Babcock 
and Wilcox boiler having a heating surface of 5 760 
sq. ft. and which, using a coal (Durham splints) having 
a calorific value of 9 550 B.Th.U.'s per lb., has been 
running with a constant overall efficiency of 83 per 
cent. The second case, is also a Babcock and Wilcox 
boiler witli a heating surface of 2 690 sq. ft. and which, 
using a coal having a calorific value of 10 788 B.Th.U.’s 

running with a constant overall 
efficiency of 86 per cent. In dealing with the troubles 
due to wear of brickwork, the author makes little or 
no reference to a point which, to my mind, is of the 
highest importance, i.e. the velocity of the pow^dered 
coal in the pipes and through the burner. Most of 
the early troubles were due to too liigh velocities, the 
result being serious impinging on, and consequent 
scouring of, the brickwork. That fact has now been 
recognized and it is not uncommon witli unit pulverizers 
for a plant to run for 18 montlis without any repairs 
to the brickwork being required. To sum up, I would 
say that, while tlie unit system is giving results quite 
as good as those obtained on any other system, the 
difference in cost is enormous, the space occupied is 
very considerably smaller, wliile the risk of fire or 

explosion is entirely eliminated. 

Mr. R. G. Devey: The author refers to boiler plants 
in this country working at 60 to 70 per cent efficiency. 

I venture to say that what is required is not altogether 
the installing of pulverized-fuel plant but the intro¬ 
duction of scientific control on the boiler plants which 
are working to-day, T should Hke to ask the author 
how he proposes to deal with the present boiler plants. 

A number of new ones having recently been put down, 
does he suggest scrapping these to make room for 
pulverized-fuel boiler plants ? Assuming that with 
mechanically fired boilers the efficiency is from 78 to 
80 per cent, to scrap existing plants would mean pro¬ 
viding a sinking fund and adding interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent to the workii% cost if the pulverized 
system were introduced. It appears that to obtain a 
Mgher efficiency equal to, say, 85 per cent the saving 
in fuel would hardly warrant the scrapping of existing 
niechanically fired plants which are at present scientifi¬ 
cally controlled. If tliis is so, then pulverized plants 
are a good proposition only when a new installation is 

•2d 
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li ftin g put down. In compaxing A.meric3.ii and British, 
plants, it is rather unfortunate that , the author had to 
deal with plants having load factors of 60 and 34 per 
cent respectively, as o low load factor cannot compare 
with a high one on boiler pl^ts. I should like to 
suggest that for boiler plants the. steam load factor 
should be compared and not the power station load 
factor, as there are a number of variables in tlie power 
house which differ in efi&dency, such as turbines, 
generators, vacuum, water temperatures, etc. I should 
be glad if the author would state if suitable furnace 
linings are obtainable in this country to withstand 
high tempei^tures. 

Mr. E. Moxon; The paper is of great value to 
power station engineers, particularly as it has been 
presented at a time when everyone is striving his 
utmost to obtain the highest possible efSciency in the 
generation of electricity. The past few years has 
seen an enorrnous advance in the demand for electricity 
for all purposes, and to cope with this many generating 
stations of large capacity have been designed and put 
into commission, whilst a large number of the old 
generating stations have been modernized or enlarged. 
Although very large boiler units have been erected, 
with the adoption of higher pressures and temperatures 
the method of firing the. coal has been chiefly by means 
of .nArhani r.a.1 stokers. It is somewhat astonishing 
that more stations have not equipped at least an experi¬ 
mental plant using pulverized coal for firing purposes. 
One can, however, quite understand that the smaller 
station requiring extensions of its boiler plant hardly 
dares to adopt pulverized-fuel equipment, on account 
of the capital expenditure involved being greater for 
4 -tiia type of equipment than for mechanical stokers. 
Furthermore, the small amount of data available 
from independent and unbiased sources has perhaps 
tended to impede progress in the direction now recom¬ 
mended by the author. The engineers pf smaller 
electricity undertakings have to be very careful that 
any plant that they adopt must be reliable and capable 
of giving regular service when reqmred, and this view 
might even outweigh the advantages of more modern 
plant able to give a higher efficiency of a few per cent, 
chiefly on account of the fact that smaller stations 
have not, as a rule, the amount of spare plant that 
larger stations have. Again, later additions of plant 
are generally larger units, which often constitute a 
fairly large percentage of the total equipment ; hence 
the necessity for the utmost reliability of the later 
units installed. Referring to the efficiency obtainable, 
a small generaiing station can to-day, with coal costing 
17s. per ton delivered, generate 1 kWh for, say 0*23d., 
with a £0 per cent load factor^ the steam generating 
plant having ah aH-the-year-round thermal efficiency 
of over 12 per cent, i.e. on units generated. One is 
inclined to think that on account of the extra expenditure 
involved in obtaining a very slight increase in the thermal 
efficiency of the steam-raising plant, given equal ex¬ 
penditure on other sections of the undertaking, the 
fi TiflnHa.1 gain would be greater from a commercial 
point of view. I ain rather afraid that firing pulverized 
fuel wilh unless the draught is very carefully regulated, 
result in the emission of fine plarticlte pf dust .an(i grils 


from the chimney, and I know from experience that 
this can be, in the case of mechanical ^ng of very 
fine fuel (commonly called “ dant ” or pit-heap coal), 
a great nuisance ^o neighbouring properties. Dust 
or grit extractors are not very effective, but perhaps 
the more common use of pulverized fuel has brought 
in its train an efficient remedy. My personal opinion 
is that the greatest value could be obtained by using 
pulverized fuel at generating stations close to large 
collieries for making use of the “ dant" from coal 
washeries and pit-heap coal that has been deposited 
at the pit head for years, and any other low-grade 
fuel that may be available. This should be purchasable 
in large quantities at very low rates, and as the transport 
charges would be almost negligible the coal costs 
per unit would be very low indeed. Furthermore, 
the dust problem would not be of any consequence. 

I consider that the very great overload capacity of a 
boiler fire'd with pulverized fuel, stated in the paper 
to be 100 per cent, taken in conjunction with the speed 
at which a boiler so fired can be brought into and 
taken out of action, will make the use of a certain portion 
of the boiler equipment of this class of great value 
to meet peak-load requirements. I should like to 
ask tlie author whether the efficiency figures given 
for stations using pulverized fuel are calculated on 
tbft weight of fuel fired as dried or on the weight 
received in the bunkers. 

Mr. E. W. Hall: I should like to ask.the author 
if he has any knowledge of the pulverized-fuel system 
being applied to marine practice, and if, in his opinion, 
its adoption would entail alteration .to the existing 
boilers, whether of the Scotch or of the water-tube 
^e. Also, does he tliink that tlie noise caused by 
the operation of the pulverizers would make the system 
unsuitable for passenger liners ? 

Mr. A. E. Malpas : In the latest practice the 
vertical-louvre type of drier is adopted. I take it. 
that the moisture evaporated fromi the crushed fuel 
escapes with the chimney gases. The temperature is 
supposed to be continuously maintained at 215“ F. 
in order to drive off the hygroscopic water, leaving 
about 2 per cent combined water which can only be 
driven off at a somewhat higher temperature. Should 
file temperature rise above 216“ F., however, there 
will be some tendency for volatiles to be driven off 
and so lost in the chimney, and I should like to know 
how the temperature is controlled. 

Mr. H. S. Rowe: Many of the advantages claimed 
for pulverized fuel are as much due to scientific control 
as to the fuel itself. As the accuracy of the author’s 
figures for the average efficiency of steam generation 
in this country and elsewhere have never been seriously 
disputed, it is interesting to note—^in regard to the 
statement made at the foot of page 397 as to the 
efficiency of water-tube Boiler plants—that an increase 
in the average efficiency of 70 per cent to .the attainable 
efficiency of 80 per cent would result in a saving of 
one-seventh of the total fuel consumption. In a plant 
consuming 300 tons per week this would represent 
a saving of about 2 2O0 tons or, say, £1 700 anhually. 
Sucli a result dmnands close and accurate attention 
and wilT justify the paytnent of £600 per annum to 
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a suitably qualified engineer who would obtain it, 
although this is a proposition which many owners of 
boiler plants would not consider. High efficiencies 
are claime*^ for otlrer methods qf steam generation. 
As much as 88 per cent is claimed for steam generation 
on marine boilers fitted with forced draught and air 
preheaters, and I should be glad if the author would 
state if he has any knowledge of such a figure being 
actually obtained. No. claim was made in this case 
for using poor quahty fuel, such as is frequently made 
,, by advocates of pulverized fuel. In spite of such 
claims made on page 389 and elsewhere, it will be 
noted that the guarantees quoted on page 396 regarding 
the Vitry installation do not refer to low-grade fuel, 
whilst the fuel used in the Dalmarnock station (see 
page 399) is of a quality inferior to that used in the 
tests on the Lakeside plant (see page 404). There 
seems to be some divergence of opinion as to the best 
size of combustion chamber required for use with 
pulyerized fuel. This is evidenced even in the paper 
itself, as figures given, on page 404 indicate that about 
1*62 lb. of fuel are fired per hour per cubic ft. of combus¬ 
tion space at normal worldng, whereas on page 400 
it is stated that 3 lb. of fuel are fired hourly for each 
cubic ft. of space, wliilst on page 407 the description 
of the River Rouge plant shows that about 1 cubic ft. 
per lb. of coal per hour is required, assuming that the 
boilers relied entirely on coal. The amount of power 
required for pulverizing is claimed to be exceptionally 
low and, although in the case of the Vitry power station 
the power consumption is guaranteed not to exceed 
1 per cent prthe steam production, tliis involves the 
production of power at an expenditure of 1-16 lb.'of 
coal per kWh, an exceptionally low figure. From 
the figures quoted on page 400 it would appear that 
the total power consumed at Dalmarnock station is 
between 4 and 6 per cent of the total amount generated, 
and although on page 397 the author states that 1 - 6 per 
cent of power is used as an auxiliary to the production 
of steam in the most efiScient boiler plants, yet the 
figures quoted on page 401 show that in one case 
9 per cent and in another case 4 -3 per cent of the 
power genemted at Dalmarnock is consumed in the 
boiler house during test periods. The figures quoted 
on page 405 for losses in uhburnt fuel in ashes can only 
be described as illustrative of the general carelessness 
in these matters, and the Dalmarnock figures quoted 
on page 401; showing only 1- 07 per cent loss in this 
respect, dranonstrate what can be done with care, 
this figure being less tlian the 2 per cent quoted by the 
author as being the best stoker practice. Whatever 
may be the thermal efficiency of steam generation it 
is the ultimate aim of engineers to produce steam 
as cheaply as possible. From the figures quoted on 
page 416: the average cost of the fuel used worjks out 
at bet\ye^ 26Si and 27s. per English ton, and steam 
is then produced with pulverized fuel at a cost of 
about 21 • 2d. per i 000 lb. The cost of steam at Dalmar¬ 
nock, arrived at from the fiTgures given in Table 16, 
may be fairly ^timat^, after allowing 20 per cent 
.^or capital about 19* 26d. per 1 000 lb. At 

.a local power station and a factory steam is produced at 


a less cost than at the American plant mentioned, and 
it may be that the.heavy charges for fuel and labour 
in America make it worth while to follow up the small 
higher efficiency obtainable from pulverized fuel in. 
order to reduce stean*. charges to a mi riimnm The 
author has made out a case for the careful attention 
by British engineers to the claims of pulverized fuel 
where heavy demands for steam are to be met. 

Mr. E. Cook {communicated ): Whilst the author 
has imdoubtedly made out a good case for pulverized- 
fuel sto^g, considerable improvement could be made 
on emsting mechanical stoker plant efficiencies, without 
entaihng additional capital outlay, by a Closer super¬ 
vision and a greater appreciation of boiler plant economics 
by the engineers in charge of steam-raising plant. 
The figures quoted of the Dalmarnock station wei*e 
obtained under a very complete system of record 
keepmg and testing, indicating the close attention to 
details which is absolutely necessary. The fact that 
figures approacliing those of Dalmarnock are not 
obtained on the average station to-day with meclianical 
stoker plant is, in my opinion, lai-gely due to inattention 
to the above-mentioned points of testing,, record keeping 
(with the intelhgent use thereof) and details of firing. 

If a station of averap capacity, say '!0 000 to 20 000 
kW, is to-day operating, with mechanical stoker plant 
and an average calorific value of fuel of 9 600-10 600 
B.Th.U.’s, at a boiler-house commercial efficiency of 
less than 75 per cent, then there is sometlung radically 
wrong dther witli the plant or its operation. The 
author's main arguments appear to be based upon 
stations of large capacity. The majority of engineers 
are, however, prdbably interested in stations of medium 
capacity, say . 10 000 to 20 000 kW, and the question 
arises as to the advisability of installing pulverized fuel 
plant in such stations. If a figuife^of not less than 
76 per cent commercial efficiency can be obtained—and 
it certainly ought to be on such medium-capacity stations ■ 

• can the additional 6 J per cent’ efficiency be obtained 
by pulverized-fiiei plant,, and is the capital expenditure 
and maintenance warranted ? On the other hand, is it 
not a better proposition to operate existing plant more 
efficiently by expending a portion of this outlay on 
efficient apparatus and continuous technical super¬ 
vision- of boiler-house operation. ? This would un¬ 
doubtedly produce a definite return, whilst the installa¬ 
tion of pulverized-fuel plant, unless accompanied by 
the necessary efficient apparatus and supervision already 
mentioned, inight conceivably yield no return at all. 

In Table 6 the author quotes a calorific value of the 
coal as.fired, of 9 905 B.Th.U.'s, with an ash content 
of 12* 74 per cent of the total coal. Tins seems to be 
an abnormally low ash content for such a* calorific 
value, and unless the coal contains an unusually high 
percentage of moisture it seems difficult to account 
for the discrepancy. The foregoing remarks are based 
on the assumption that the plant is a modem one of 
the ordinary type met with in medium-capacity central 
stations, without air-heating and . with a station load 
factor of, ■sa 3 ^ 36 to 40 per cent. 

pile author's reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 460.] „ 
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Scottish Centre, at Glasgow, 11 December, 1923. 


Mr R. McLaren paper is the best summary 

of the position of the operation ^f pulverized fuel that 
we have had since Mr. Harvey’s Report to the Fuel 
Research Board in 1919. I propose to confine my 
remarks' to one or two of the more important points 
in the paper. As regards thermal efficiency, the author 
can hardly expect us to accept the figures given in 
Table 2. If they were correct, it would reflect more 
on those operating the plants than on the plants them¬ 
selves: On the other hand, the efficiencies given for 
pulverized-fuel plants are based on one of the most 
scientifically operated stations in the world. It is 
futile to compare such a plant with a badly run station 
which happens to be served by mechanical stokers. 

It is stated in the paper that the efaciency of the Lakeside 
station is, year in and year out, 85-80 per cent, ^d 
a figure of even 89 per cent has been attained. The 
author very justly draws attention to the gpreat difference 
that exists between the results obtained in day-to-day 
working and those obtained on test. If he can get 
85-86 per cent • efficiency in day-to-day running, why 
is it that only 8'4 per. cent is guaranteed for Vitry on 
test ? It wbuld appear that the author’s optimism 
is not shared by the Lopulco Company, because one 
would naturally thiiik that if it were possible to get 
that efficiency on regular service, the test figure would 
be, if anything, higher. Mechanical-stoker engineers mil 
guarantee 84 per cent under penalty. Such efficiencies 
could not, however, be obtained if the author’s figures 
of the percentage of unbumt carbon in the ash from 
stokers were correct. He says that thfe 
is about 35 per cent, but in a well-operated station it 
should not exceed HO per cent. It is possible that the 
author’s views in regard to the efficiency of mechanical 
stokers have been formed without knowledge of the great 
improvements that have been made in them recently. 
For instance, he says that air-heating is not a common 
thing. Air-heating is, however, very important if 
high efficiency is required, and during the past two 
or three years my firm has supplied air heaters for a 
great number of boilers both in this country and abroad. 
Air-heating is a recognized method of improving the 
efficiency of mechanical stokers. The next point is 
in regard to flexibility, in the sense of the power to 
deal with a wide range of coal, and I differ from the 
author when he claims that fuel which is pulverized 
before being burnt gives the greatest flexibility. To 
bum pulverized coal there must be a certain minimum 
content of volatile matter in order to get free ignition 
and to'maintain combustion. When I was in the 
Umted States last year, I was told that in several cases 
where pulverized coal was being burnt it had to be 
mixed with bituminous coal owing to the want of suffici¬ 
ent volatile matter in the fuel, and also in some cases 
auxiliary means of maintaining combustion had to be 
applied. That is, of course, very inconvenient. It is 
stated in the paper that the ideal fuel for pulverizing is 
one having 30 to 40 per cent volatile matter, although 
it is mentioned later that it can be burnt down to 
6 per cent. There need be no such limitation with 


mechanical stokers, ^ where any range of ,fuel having 
any volatile content or any amount of ash can be burnt. 

At the Birmingham municipai- station I believe that 
800 tons of coal are burnt daily, the coal having a 
heat value of between 8 000 and 9 000 B.Th.U. s 
and 24 per cent volatile matter. The stokers burning 
that coal were tested a short time ago to ascer¬ 
tain how they would bum coke breeze having 
only 6 per cent volatile matter, and it was found that 
this could be burnt equally well with no alteration 
except as regards adjustment and regulation of the 
feed. We recently burnt some " unscreened metal¬ 
lurgical coke ” which had a calorific value of 8 470 
B.Th.U.'s and 1‘75 per cent volatile matter. It was 
burnt on a stoker on which we burn Botliwell singles 
having a heating value of 12 000 B.Th.U.’s and about 
26 per cent volatile matter. The author mentions low- 
grade fuel, but I do not call fuel of 12 000 B.Th.U.’s 
such as that he refers to at Milwaukee a low-grade fuel. 

I apply that term to fuel having less than 9,000 B.Th.U.'s, 
and there is no information in the paper as to how 
pulverizing would affect such a fuel. Another point 
is that, as shown by Mr. Harvey in his Report to the 
Fuel Research Board, the cost of pulverizing increases 
very much more rapidly than the percentage of ash, 
and to bum coal with a large amount of ash will add 
considerably to the running cost for pulverizing. The 
Lopulco plant appears to consist of a feeder and mixer, 
a new drier (which apparently has dot yet been 
thoroughly tried), and the water screen, about the last-^ 
mmed of which the author is very enthusiastic. My 
firm has made two of these water screens, but only 
on the distinct understanding that we took no responsi¬ 
bility whatever for them. The author criticizes the 
steel-tube economizer and alleges that it will not last, 
but I put it to him that it will outlast the water screen. 
Referring to the remote control at the Ford plant;, 
where one operator controls four boilers, or is shortly 
going to do so, by merely manipulating switches, there 
seem to be great differences in American practice, 
because according to Table 9, which deals with the 
Lakeside station where the author says there are six 
boilers at work, 63 men, excluding those in the pulverizing 
house, are employed. It certainly is not necessary to> 
employ 10 men per boiler with mechanical stokers. 

Mr. J. Train : The question of burning pulverized 
coal seems to be one of furnace design, and from the- 
results presented in the paper the Lopulco system 
seems to have overcome the difficulty in connection 
with brickwork, etc. My firm tried pulverized fuel 
on a boiler some time ago, but unfortunately this, 
boiler was designed for use with mechanical stokers- 
with the result that the brickwork lasted about three 
days. It is therefore imperative tlmt a combustion 
chamber designed for pulverized fuel only should 
be installed. I tlfink that one of the main reasons 
why this method of burning fuel has not been adopted 
extensively in this country, is that only half measures 
have been taken when it has been tried. To be a 
success, it would seem that full measures are required. 
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to obtain satisfactory results. It seems at present 
that the best results are obtained when the coal is 
burnt at the rate of 1 to lb. per cubic ft. of com¬ 
bustion surface per hour. As the author has mentioned 
the Ford plant, I should like to mention that my firm 
is at present installing two boilers each of 8 216 sq. ft. 
heating surface to be fired with a combination of 
pulverized fuel and blast-furnace gas. I would mention, 
however, that the pulverized system being installed 
is the unit system. I note that one of the principal 
claims for powdered fuel is the fact that varying grades 
of fuel can be burnt without difficulty' Opinions 
on this matter seem to have altered, as it was lately 
held that only fuel of good quality was suitable. As 
it is admitted, that the system described in the paper 
is only economical when used with large central power 
stations, I would suggest that as these are usually 
some distance from the collieries it is advisable to use 
fairly good fuel on account of freight charges, etc. 
The best place for the pulverized-fuel plant would 
appear to be at the colliery, where there is a large 
surplus of fuel which is difficult to sell, and this fuel 
could be used by the colliery company under water- 
tube boilers to generate power for their own require¬ 
ments. As the usual power station at a colliery is 
not large enough to justify the installation of the 
multiple system on account of capital cost, it would 
seem that the unit system is the more suitable. With 
this system, however, difficulties due to moisture 
arise, as if the fi-ee moisture of the fuel exceeds 4 to 
5 per cent, choking of the discharge pipes takes place, 
and if the moisture content increases beyond that 
stated, the power required increases out of all proportion. 

I would suggest that to overcome this difficulty it 
would be a good proposition to add a vertical dri§r, 
such as that described by the author, to the unit 
pulverizer. With this addition I think that it would 
be possible to burn fuel for which there is no ready 
market, and which is available at collieries. In con¬ 
nection with the efificieircy given by the author in 
Table 2, I think that it is in the smaller power stations, 
which cannot afford the capital outlay necessary with 
the multiple system, that the lowest efficiency occurs. 
As it is stated that the water screen is one of the pidncipal 
i-easons for overcoming the difficulties in connection 
with pulverized fuel, it is a question of using pure 
or distilled water. It is only at the largest stations 
that water of this kind is available, as in many stations 
it is not economical to put in evaporators for this 
purpose, owing to the large amount of make-up i-e- 
quired. It would seem., thei'efore, that if water screens 
are barred on account of the quality of the feed water, 
we should concentrate on designing a furnace which 
does not require water screens, and this I think will 
be done as experience is gained in actual velocities 
in the combustion chamber and with air-cooled and 
hollow walls. The evaporations given in the paper 
for various plants are obviously not in connection 
with stoker plant, and here again pure water is essential 
to prevent trouble. It is regrettable that no mention 
is made of the actual work done by the water screen 
itself, or if this heating surface is included in the boiler 
heating surface when data are given regarding evapora- 
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tion per sq. ft. If the actual performance of the water 
screen could be stated separately, it would give a much 
better idea as to the performance of the boiler itself 
and a better basis for comparison with stoker-fired 
boilers. I would suggest that this water screen has 
a greater effect on the performance than appears to 
be the case at first sight. For instance, it is stated in 
the paper that the water screen for the new boilers 
for Milwaukee has 320 sq. ft. heating surface per boiler. 
As this screen is subject to a very high temperature it is 
generally admitted that the evaporation at normal load 
will be in the nature of 41 lb. from and at 212° F. per 
sq. ft. of heating surface. This amounts Ao 13 120 lb. 
per hour. Taking, say, a boiler suitable for 50 000 lb. 
normal evaporation per hour, the water screen is 
responsible for approximately 24 per cent of this evapora¬ 
tion. If this figure is applied to the guaranteed evapora¬ 
tion per sq. ft. of boiler heating surface it reduces 
this figure considerably and gives a much better idea 
of the actual performance of the boiler. I should be 
glad if the author would give more information regarding 
the high evaporation and the amount contributed 
thereto by the water screen. The data for the repair 
bill for the pulverizer are unfortunately given for a 
case where good-quality fuel is being continuously 
used. It would be interesting to have the figures for 
the repair bill where the percentage of ash in the coal 
varies, and also the effect of various grades of coal 
on this item. 

Mr. W. Ross : The paper will, I am sure, act as 
a basis for comparisons in costs and working efficiencies 
for some years to come. One is inclined to ask whether 
the boiler designer has no share in the increased 
efficiency obtained by the use of pulverized coal. Table 
7 gives the highest evaporation per sq. ft. as 8-6 lb., 
the efficiency as 85-6 per cent, and the tempera¬ 
ture of the stack gases as 272° F. These figures compare 
with the guarantees given for the new boiler plant 
at the Central Electric Supply Co.’s station, London. 
Of course the figure of 85 per cent efficiency for the 
London boilers is the test figure, but if banking losses 
are excluded is there any reason for supposing that 
the powdered-fnel boiler will keej) cleaner than the 
other ? I have mentioned the London station, but I 
think that when the several large boiler plants which 
have been laid dowir during the past few years are in 
full working order they should show efficiencies close 
to the 80 per cent mark, and that without putting 
in excessive heat-recovery surface, either in the 
economizer or air-heater. The figure of 77 per cent 
given in the paper for Dalmarnock is the average for 
the year with a load factor of 32 per cent, and the 
average stack temperature is 400° F. Thq, coal used 
for banking at this station is about 5 per cent of the 
total, and if air-heaters or larger economizers were 
put in to reduce the stack temperature to, say, 250° F., 
then by eliminating the banking losses the efficiency 
would be about 87 per cent. It is, of course, admitted 
that with pulverized fuel the air supply is under better 
control, but I think that the big feature is the reduction 
of banking losses. My ^oint is that the performance 
of an up-to-date stoker plant, combined with a heat- 
recovery surface sufficient to reduce thei stack tempera- 
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ture to about 260® F., will compare favourably with 
that of a pulverized-fuel plant at 100 per cent load 
factor and a much smaller capital cost. Boiler plants 
do not run at 100. per cent load factor, however, so 
that some means would have to be adopted to over¬ 
come this handicap. I have liad some experiments 
carried out on a 30 000-lb. C.T.M. t 3 rpe Babcock and 
Wilcox boiler with an oil burner fitted across tlie arch 
close to the fire door. The oil flame, which is only 
in service for about 15 minutes, takes the place of the 
arch imtil the coal is igmted and the arch hot. By 
this means it was possible to get a boiler on full load 
from cold An 30 minutes. This method appears to 
. me to be worthy of further investigation, as although 
it might not be good practice to raise steam so. quickly 
from cold, it might take the place of the banking of 
boilers over light-load periods. On page 417 the 
author gives the analysis of the ideal coal for pulverizing, 
and it will be noted that the ash should be less than 
10 per cent. Now good washed singles and pearls 
supplied to Dalmamock generally have about 14 per 
cent ash. and advocates of this system, when pulverized 
fuel is being discussed, usually make a great point 
of, tlie fact that almost any sort of coal can be usefully 
and cheaply utilized. I should be glad if the author 
would say wliait would be the limit of ash percentage 
suitable for .pulverizing in comparison with stoker 
gear. On page 411 he gives a summary of the auxiliary 
power required to operate a pulverized-fuol plant, and 
it is rather surprising to find that the fan power is 
given as 3 kW per ton of coal. On page 394 it is stated 
that 10 per cent of the air necessary for combustion 
is supplied at the burner at a pressure of 12 in. water 
gauge. To do this alone would, talce 22 hW, to say 
nothing of the separating fan at the pulverizers, and 
if the figures given on page 411, with the above correc¬ 
tions, are applied to the test given on page 401 under 
induced draught, then the electric feed pump in the one 
case and the conveyers in the other will be common to 
both, and the figures would be, for 8*3 tons per hour:— 



Dalmarnoclc 

Pulverizing 

plant 


kW 

kW 

Induced-draught fan .. 

' 68-3 

_ 

Stoker drive .. 

8-3 

.... . 

Electric feed pump .. . • . 

76-0 

75-0 

Conveyers . 

8-3 

8-3 

Pulverizing nulls 

— 

99-6 ■ 

Vertical driers .. .. • • 

— 

22-4 

Pulverized-coal feed .. 

— 

6-66 

Fans .. .... .. 

. — 

22-00 

Total .. 

■ 169-9 

233-96 


It will also be noted that tlie pulverizing plant does 
not allow for drawing the remaining 90 per cent of 
combustion air into the combustion', chamber and passing 
it up the stack. . In regard to the author^ point that 
as the American engineers have done a great deal of 
.experimenting and proved the system to be a success, 
it only remains now for the British engineer tp start 


putting down plant and depend on the results obtained 
in America, I would remind him that quite a short 
time ago the multiple-retort stoker was quite the 
fashion in America and very fine results were obtained 
from it, but ,I hav^ still to hear that tlffe same type 
of stoker has been a great success in this country. 

Mr. J. Bruce: It is claimed as one of the advantages 
of pulverized-fuel firing that the combustible in the ash 
can be kept to a value in the neighbourhood of 0-40 
to O'74 per cent of the total coal consumed. These 
figures r.fln also be obtained on a competently operated 
mechanical-stoker unit. It will be noted on page 401, 
in the report of the tests carried out on boilers Nos. 9 
and 10 at Dalmamock, that imder balanced-draught 
conditions the combustible in tlie ash is negligible. 
Actually it was below 0-5 per cent. On another test 
carried out a week ago on a single boiler unit at the 
same power station, this item in tlie heat balance 
was 6*63 per cent, the average rate of combustion 
being approximately 31 lb. per sq. ft. of grate area 
per hour, equal to a heat-liberation rate of 320 000 
B.Th.U.’s per sq. ft. of grate area per hour. The 
furnace efficiency in this instance was slightly over 
99 per cent. I am aware that values of this order are 
an exception in the case of the average mechamcal 
stoker plant, but they show what c^ be obtained 
with the assistance of modern scientific instruments 
and an intelligent operating crew in the boiler room. 
Undoubtedly, as tlie author points out, tlie rate of 
combustion with pulverized fuel lends itself to very 
flexible control, and that with comparatively little 
difference in efficiency. While the control of com¬ 
bustion rates with pulverized fuel is more flexible, 
it is surprising the little effect that clianges of load 
or the quality of the coal will have on the overall 
efficiency of a mechanical-stoker unit if competently 
and intelligently handled. On tests of large water- 
tube boiler units I have found it possible to obtain an 
overall efficiency in the neighbourhood of 80 per cent 
at all loads from | full load up to, in certain cases, 
40 per cent overload. These again are exceptions to 
general mechanical-stoker practice, and tlie credit ia 
due not so much to the equipment as to the intdli- 
gence and adaptability of the boiler-room operating 
staff. One of the early objections to the use of pulverized 
fuel was the rapid deterioration of the furnace and 
combustion chamber refractories. A similar difficulty 
is occasionally experienced with mechanical-stoker 
plant when operating at liigh rates of combustion 
under balanced-draught conditions. I understand that 
refractory troubles at Milwaukee have been successfully 
overcome without any sacrifice of efficiency, and it 
would be of material benefit if the author in his reply 
would say how this was accomplished, and describe 
the nature or type of the firebrick used. Very great 
improvements have within recent years been effected 
in the design of mechanical-stoker plant, but the benefits 
derived from these improvements can only be realized 
if the plant is intelligently operated. Again, there 
are cases where stoker plant has been installed ^d 
unjustly condemned, due to the fact that in the fimt 
place no attempt was made to detenmne the correct 
. combinations of grate area, arch lengthy ^d combustion- 
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chamber volume. In one case that I Imow of, the 
furnace efficiency of a mechanical-stoker plant was 
improved by from 6 to 7 per cent by re-designing the 
ignition arches. There is still room for improvement 
in mechanical-stoker design, especially in the direction 
of simple and accurate methods of scientific control. 
In my opinion, instruments for the measurement of 
coal, air, and flue-gas constituents should be looked 
upon as a part of the stoker equipment, and it is here 
that room for considerable improvement exists. More 
co-operation is required between the stoker manufacturer 
and the instrument maker, and there is a great field 
for valuable research work in this direction. Generally 
speaking, the author puts forward a very good case 
for pulverized fuel, but while such a system may be 
considered and adopted in the case of large new plants, 
I do not think that the benefits to be derived would 
warrant the scrapping of the mechanical-stoker plants 
at present in operation. A modern mechanical-stoker 
installation using preheated air and handled by an 
efficient operating staff should produce results not 
very far short of those obtained on pulverized fuel, 
and, taking into consideration the difference in capital 
cost, I think that pulverized fuel will find the mechanical 
stoker a strong rival for some time to come. The 
adoption of preheated air, the elimination of banking 
losses, and a general all-round increase in the efficiency 
of the majority of operating staffs, would go a long 
way towards bringing the efficiency of mechanical- 
stoker plants nearer to the average efficiency obtained 
with pulverized fuel. It is pointed out in the paper 
that quite a ?iumber of large power stations at present 
being erected are installing mechanical-stoker units. 
Is the author aware of the reasons that finally decided 
this course ? The greatest factor influencing the 
economical combustion of coal and the generation of 
steam is the human element, and what is needed, 
equally as urgently as new and improved plant, is 
the education and all-round increase in status of boiler- 
room operatives. Taldng the mechanical-stoker plants 
in operation to-day, I think that not 90 per cent of 
them are as efficiently operated as they could be. The 
same result would occur if pulverized fuel were adopted. 
Possibly 6 or 10 per cent of the plants would be operated 
in an efficient manner, the remainder falling into the 
class at present occupied by the majority of mechanical- 
stoker plzmts, and not until we reduce the effect of 
tile human factor shall we be in a position to utilize 
efficiently mew metliods of burning coal. From the 
point Of view of tire chemist alto, pulverized fuel does 
not offer the solution to the problem, inasmuch as it 
still entails the total consumption of the coal in the 
raw state, there being no provision for the extraction 
and recovery of the valuable by-products. The objec¬ 
tion to the chemists’ schemes of low-temperature 
carbonization, gas-fired boilers, and by-product re¬ 
covery, is the enormous ground space required for 
the gas-producer plant. For instance, in the case of 
Dalmamock somethmg like 260 gas producers, with 
their accompanying auxiliary plant, would be required 
to supply steam for the firesent capacity of the station. 

It is my opinion, however, that cheap steam, the 
abatement of smoke, a cleaner atmosphere, and healthier 


industrial communities will only be obtaine3l by a 
compromise between pulverized fuel and low-temperature 
carbonization, the boiler plants being fired by a combina¬ 
tion of gas, and the pulverized coke from the producer 
plant, the coke not required by the generating stations 
being supplied for household consxmiption. A great 
amount of hard work must^ be done by our pioneers 
of science and engineering before the dawn of such 
an era, but steps should in the meantime be taken to 
make everyone in general, and engineers in particular, 
realize more fully that the black smoke polluting our 
industrial centres represents the prodigal squandering 
of civilization's greatest inheritance. 

Mr, J. W. L. Jones ; We ask ourselves why is it 
that so little progress has been made in what un¬ 
doubtedly does represent a much better plant when 
dealing with a big installation, i.e. the use of powdered 
fuel, I think that it is perhaps to some extent due 
to the fact that manufacturers of pow'dered-fuel plant 
have been rather anxious to make a start in this country 
and are not sufficiently careful in the selection of the 
plant on which they are going to work, with the result 
that they have been putting installations into existing 
boilers where the setting is low and consequently the 
combustion chambers are too confined. Inevitalily 
they have found themselves confronted with problems 
that are practically impossible to solve, witli the i-esult 
that purchasers have become disgusted with the experi¬ 
ments and progress has therefore been retarded. The 
paper states that the Americans have spent stupendous 
sums of money on the development of the powdered- 
fuel system, and this is undoubtedly true. My opinion 
is that powdered-fuel plants will not come into great 
vogue in this country except for large stations, where 
the large capital expenditure would be warranted. 
The paper does not give much information about the 
unit system, and I should be obliged if the author 
would say what is the difference in results attained 
by the two systems. With reference to Mr. McLaron's 
remarks as to what stoker practice had done, it is 
perfectly true that the development of stokers has 
gone on froin year to year, and low-grade fuels, both 
antliracite and bituminous, present no great difficulties. 
Stokers have, however, definite limitations in certain 
directions. Stokers cannot bum efficiently low-grade 
fuels that are high in moisture content beyond 28 to 
30 lb. per sq. ft, of grate, unless hot air is adopted, 
whereas with such powdered-fuel plants as are de.scribed 
in the paper there is practically no limit to the amount 
that can be burnt. It is merely a question of feeding 
into the furnace a sufficient quantity to obtain the 
capacity required. 

Mr. R. B. Mitchell; It is rather remarkable that 
the Dalmaraock station makes a good basis of com¬ 
parison with Lakeside so far as capacity is concerned; 
in fact, tlie two stations are very similar with respect 
to size and running conditions, the one exception bdng 
load factor, which at Lakeside is 60 per cent and at 
Dahnarnock 34 per cent. The author has made out 
a very strong case for pulverized fuel, and the figures 
which he puts forward are very striking. It is a most 
desirable thing to have a boiler-house efficiency of 8& 
per cent, and in the case of Dahnarnock ail improvement 
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from 76 per cent to 86 per cent would meaa a saving 
of £12 000 per annum. I think, however, that the 
hesitancy which the engineers in this country have 
shown in adopting pulverized fuel is due to the fact 
that they recognize ^that pulverized fuel is passing 
through a transition stage. la the development of 
ever)rthing new there is a stage in which changes are 
very rapid, and what is up-to-date to-day may be 
obsolete in a few months’ time, and I think, therefore, 
that it is quite right that conservatism should be shown 
in this way. For instance, it is not yet certain whether 
a form of pulverized-fuel plant such as that put forward 
by the autliqr is the right thing. I know that experi¬ 
ments are being carried forward in America with a 
design of furnace which is much sm^ler in proportion 
than that described in the paper; and the velocity 
of the furnace gases is very much lower. That form 
of furnace might be followed up with interest and 


compared in time with that described by tlie author. 
The problem of the emission of ash from the chimney 
is certainly one that would require serious consideration, 
especially in a station situated—as Dalmarnock is— 
in the midst of a cl&sely populated district. Where a 
station is situated in the outskirts of a town there 
may be no difficult}'-, but a town station is different. 
The reference in the paper to low-temperature carboniza¬ 
tion in conjunction with pulverized fuel is very interest¬ 
ing. I did not realize that such a thing was possible, 
and it is well to know that the residual from low- 
temperature carbonization can be burned in pulverized 
form with high efficiency. I agree with the author 
that it is vital that the utmost should be made of the 
fuel resources of the country. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 460.] 


North-Western Centre, at Manchester, 18 December, 1923. 


Mr. A. B. Mallinson : Within the last month I 
have been through some of the typical pulverized-fuel 
stations in the United States, where pulverized fuel 
has made enormous strides during the last two years. 
I must admit that what I saw at Cahokia and at the 
River Rouge plant of the Ford Company was wonderful. 
Take the Union Electric station at Cahokia, St. Louis. 
Quite apart from the question of pulverized fuel, that 
station impressed me as being a wonderful monument 
to American " push.” A station with two 30 000-kW 
turbo-generators in it had been virgin ground in June 
1922; the first pile on the bank of the Mississippi was 
driven in that month; when I visited the station on 
the 18th November, 1923, they had been generating for 
over a month, and the whole of the concrete sub-founda¬ 
tion work and condenser pit had been put in for another 
two 40 000-kW sets. They told me that for many 
months they had had 2 200 contractors’ men working 
on that station, and the day I was there there were 
1 600. There are 8 Babcock boilers each of 17 800 sq. ft. 
heating surface. It is almost uncanny to see the sim¬ 
plicity of operation at that station. What is called the 
Quigley system is used for moving the pulverized fuel 
from the pulverizers to the bins. It is dropped from 
the pulverizer into a vessel which holds, I think, 6 000 lb. 
of coal, and then the operator " shoots ” it by compressed 
air first to one boiler bunker and then to another. There 
has been a lot of talk about the danger from explosion. 
Incidentally I should like to know whether the author 
''has heard of the very onerous conditions which the 
Na-tional Fire Protection Association Committee a short 
■time ago Grafted at their annual meeting in Chicago. 
At Cahokia the pulverizing plant backs on to the boilers, 
and they have taken care to put a strong reinforced 
concrete wall right up from top. to bottom, and the 
other side is all glass -windows, the reason being that if 
there is an explosion they want it to go ou-twards. I 
was told -that so far -they have not experienced any 
trouble -with the plant. After that I saw the plant of 
. "the Ford Motor Co. at the River Rouge, De-troit. That 
plant was different from the Cahoffia station in that 


the station had been some time in operation and was 
in a practically finished condition. The author is quite 
right in what he has said about the number of the staff. 
What he did not mention is that everybody in the 
boiler house at the station is dressed in a white duck 
suit, and there is no sign whatever of coal dust or ash 
on the floors, or the tops of pipes, or anywhere. When 
I saw it the station was using just under 70 per cent 
of blast-furnace gas, and the remainder was pulverized 
fuel. The pulverizing plant is in a sepajate building, 
and the pulverized fuel is brought up by screw conveyers 
to the hoppers or bunkers over the tops of the boilers. 
The author gives figures in regard to the size of these 
stations. The remarkable tiling is that they do not 
look big, owing to everything being symmetrically 
proportioned. The chimneys at Caliokia and River 
Rouge are aU over 300 ft., but they looked no higher 
than an English power station chimney. I think that 
the author has rather run do-wn the Englishman and, 
in making comparisons between modem British practice 
and modem American practice, has taken as his basis 
data which he has collected in this country during the 
past 10 or 15 years from plants many of which we Imow 
cannot be regarded as typical of plants which rely for 
their existence upon the generation of electricity for 
profit. In many cases they are simply part and parcel 
of a big worlcs equipment. With regard to -the question 
of ash, the Ford station is reasonably clean outside, but 
in the paper it is admitted that 17| per cent of the ash' 
goes out of the top of the chimney. I wonder what a 
Manchester smoke nuisance inspector would say about 
that. The high chimneys must undoubtedly carry the 
dust some distance before it is deposited ; that is well 
kno-wn in the paper trade. I cannot quite understand 
Table 8. I was told in the States that no carbon was 
left in the ash from these plants—at any rate it was 
under 1 per cent ; but in the heat balance we get 
0*6 per cent in the first instance and 0’9 per cent in 
the last. Further up that table under ” Ash and refuse ” 
we see figures of 3*6, 6-26 and 0*45 per cent, which 
added together total 10»31 per . cent of carbon in the 
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ash. Is that burned effectively, or has it to be handled 
over and over again before it goes b;ick to the boiler ? 
The automatic control at the Ford works is certainly 
wonderful, but I do not think that it coukl be adopted 
anywhere elSe. The chief cngiiieftr of the l-opulco 
Company said that the ('oinpany arc not keen on the 
automatic system. Incidentally, I heard Ih.'it the Hailey 
meter was giving wonderftdl}^ gO(»d results with the 
automatic control. At C'ahokia 4 of the S boilers 
were to be automatically controlled. On tlu? nuestic»n 
of niiuntenance, both at the luml works ami at other 
works where other sy,stem.s were in use the maintenance 
of the pulverizers is not a big matter. In Me.Kico with 
similar pulverizers for pulverizing roede, I hnd th.it the 
maintenance question is not a big niutt<‘r if the plant 
is correctly installed. 1 saw another syst<nn working at 
Chrome, New Jersey, where one could hardly see tlie, 
pulverizer for dust. The phmt, which was quite small, 
had been running ‘,1 yc-ars like that ami they h;ul never 
attempted to clean the pnlv«>riz<!r. Mandling 2hn .*{(>0 
lb. of Pennsylvania bituminous coal per hour, a set of 
paddles lasts here for 1 tiOh 1 7<M) tons, tir .alxMit I ino 
working days. 

(Communicatoil) : From the jiajier one wotdd consider 
tliat the development in the United State.s is practically 
entirely confined to the somewhat coiuples. I.opulco 
system. The self-contained unit sysbiins, however, are 
being developed in the States ami idsewhere just as 
rapidly. Unit systems are tsvlreinely simple in compari¬ 
son, and must elfect a very matiirial .saving in capital 
outlay—both in plant and bnilding.s. A propi-rly 
tlesigned unit pulverizer will not only pulverizi* the hud 
but will also introduce continuously am! uniformly the 
de.sircd mixture of air and }>ow(l<Ted fuel inlo the fur¬ 
nace. 'file impression which 1 I'ormefl in the Stalti? 
wa.s that for plants under, say, 10 niHikW no case at 
all coukl be made out for tlie bopulco system. Tlie 
fallowing data are for two typical cases where; the 
" Aero ” unit .sysbiin i.s used. 

Rftnsdx City i)(>ut/u-fu Ji'uihvuv.’ -'rhis plant comprises 
a battery of Heine l)oiIer.s. each rated at lino h.p. Om? 
boiler was at first fitbsl ami, after exp(;riemu‘ of operal ion. 
four other sets have been [tnl in. 

PlTTSBUKCJ PoWlCK PLANT WITH I'OLVl-.KIZ I Ji Fi;LL„ 
SKi'TKMm-u fi, 1022. 

Test run (8 a.rn. to 4 p.m.) 

Total coal bnrm;d. 

Total water ovaporabsl (actual wisglit) . 

Average boiler pressure. 

Average steam temjjieratnre 
(Note.--S uperheater was blanked oil 
during test, and while tliis titnipera- 
tnre shows slight sup{;rlu;at it wa.s dis¬ 
regarded in this test—only dry heat 
assumed.) 

Average feed-water temperature .. 

Average room temperature 
Average amperes at pulv(;rizer motor .! 

(NoTE.—Motor is a flO-h.p. r>« ’ motor, and 
at the above load is only 57 % loadetl.) 

Average voltage of circuit 


8 hours 
111 445 III, 
157 «52 111. 
114*5 lb. 
(gauge) 
.'HIP h\ 


lea-rp v. 
112 ” 1 *'. 
I2H 


220 


Analysis of coal burned (on basis of coal as 


fired) 


Moisture.. 

1*28% 

Volatile .. 

.. :h*36% 

I*'ixed carbon .. . , 

.. 44*54 «„ 

Ash ,. .. ^ . 

.. 22*82 

Sulphur (in volatile pcrccnlagei 

5-27 % 

B.Th.H. 

10 9.55 

F'actor of evaporation 

1 • 087 

Lb. water from ami at 212 I- . .. 

171 072 

Average rating of boiler .. 

.. 177-5 

Combined elficiency 

7S-4”„ 

Lb. Wilier per lb. of coal (from ami 

at ^ 

212 ' F.). 

8-8 lb. 


Average h.p, (elec.) of pnlveri/er motor .. 58 

(On basis of 20 lb. steam per horse¬ 
power and allowing 5 liiui loss, 

05 generator etticieney iilid tl5 % 
mechanical etficiency.) 


Per «;ent steam n.sed as generaletl by boiler 
at 177-5 % rating .. .f .. 4-1 % 

Average I H u.14*5 % 

(.\'o oxygen or l'<) readings were obtain- 
' able on this test.) 

Averagt; fall of draught throngli boiler . tl-15in, 

water 


/7u‘ .SVee/ (•fu/'erfd/en.* -The units here are 

liltird to Fonnelly tmiUfrs, d'he tesl.s were md; special 
in any way, ami the comparison with the slok<;r-lire<l 
adjoining lioiU-rs aj'rees closely with the comparisons 
made with iJalmamoc.k and ^iilwaukee by the author. 

Mr. S. L, Pearce : This snbjirct has always barl a 
fascination for me. When I visited the States in 1020, 
things were just beginning to ni«v(‘; at any rate 1 
h.'ul an oi»j»ortuiiiiy of seeing the original plant put in 

at < iiieida-slTeel by Mr, Anderson. Milwaukee.l.uke- 

side had not r.tarteil up at that time ; it started u)> a 
couple of months lat(;r. 1 also had couver.sat.ions with 
tin? chief engineers of ll»e various .stations which have 
been refern-d to this evening. Wliat semns to me most 
reniarkable is the complete cliange of opinion which 
a|»parenlly lias c-ome about in tlw States in the matter 
of pulverized fuel. In H»20 there was lumlly an engineer 
other than Mr. Anderson who had a got.Hl word to say 
for it. To-ilay the facts spefik for themselves. What- 
<,*ver we may think .-ibout the question, H<;vern.l intnninetd: 
engineer.s in tlie States are c{»nvinc.«;d that there is 
SHilieient in it to warrant tluMii fmtting dt>wn plants. 
When J came back from America, rute of the tirsl things 
I did was to olitaiii eHtim;d;es for tin* a]ipUc!a1ion of 
what are known as the " «:(,;ntr.d " system ami the 
" iiriit system to existing plants in Manchester. I 
was prepan;d to atlinit, for the purposi; of c.-tlcnlatioii, 
that a possible saving of 5 per Cfuit in elticiency was 
obtainable. But even on that basis, and on the capital 
testimates Mulanitted, I conhl make out no case wltatever 
for the application of pulverized fuel to existing plants. 
Of course at that date the tujntral sy.stmn, at any rate, 
was extremely conijilicated ; it; involved tin? iiLstallaiion 
of a great deal of plant winch is now eliminated, an<l the 
capital cost was necessarily liigh. 1 am prepared to 
admit that there has been a material improvement in 
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designs," but I still think that it is very difficult to make 
out a case for applying a pulverized-fuel installation 
to existing boiler plant; I am inclined to think that in 
the majority of cases the capital costs will still outweigh 
the savings. Therefcre I feel that it is essential that 


conditions. I am inclined to agree with the author that 
the utmost gain we can expect to get from the adoption 
of pulverized fuel, as compared with the present mechan¬ 
ical apphances, is 5 per cent. I think that is an abso¬ 
lutely outside figure-. I see that the Milwaukee results 


r 

Tests on Powdered Coal and Stoker-fired Connelly Boiler at the Creek Plant of 

Whittaker-Glessner Co. 


Date of test 
Fuel-burning equipment 
Heat balance: 

Loss due to moisture in coal 
Loss due to* burning of hydrogen 
Loss due to moisture in air 
Loss due to heat in dry flue gases 
Loss due to carbon in ash .. 

Loss due to radiation (assumed) 
Total loss in heat 
Efficiency of boiler and stoker 


Powdered coal 

22nd Aug. 
Aero Pulverizer 

0-22% 
4-13% 
0-26% 
9-30% 
0-00% 
6 * 00 % 
18-90 % 
81-10% 


stoker fired 
23rd Aug. 
Underfed Stoker 

0-24% 

4-40 % 
0-28% 
13-20% 

4-22 % 
6 - 00 % 
27-34 % 
72-66 % 


The heat balance was calculated on the basis of coal analysis as submitted by the Pittsburg Testing 
Laboratory, viz.:— 


Hydrogen 
Carbon .. 

Ultimate analysis Nitrogen 
of coal by weight | Oxygen 

Sulphur 

Ash 

B.Th.U. per lb. dry coal 
Analysis of ashes: 

Carbon in ashes 

Ash .. . 

B.Th.U. per lb. dry ashes .. 


4-74% 

4-72% 

68-08% 

67-84 % 

1-33% 

1-26% 

7-07 % 

7-19% 

4-87 % 

4-84% 

13-91 % 

14-16% 

12 647 

12 623 


29-83 % 

— 

68-‘22 % 


4 699 


The average of the principal results obtained during the test is 
Total water evaporated, lb. for 24 hours ;. 

Total coal used, lb. for 24 hours .. .. 

Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° F. per lb. coal, lb. 

Boiler efficiency corresponding to above. 

Average rating developed during test period of 24 hours . 

Flue gas analysis, by volume: CO 2 . 

^^2 • • • • ♦ 

^^2 • • • • • 

Temperature of feed water . j .. .. 

Temperatirre of flue gas leaving boiler .. . . 

Room temperature. .. 

Average steam pressure (gauge). 

Average superheat ... . .. 

Moisture in coal 

•• •• •• «• 

It will be nqted that there is a difference in the figured of 

as evaporation and as given in the heat balance. 


as follows:— 

1 108 766 
106 362 
11-2 
86-1 % 
172 % 
14-4% 
4-0% 
81-6% 
208° F. 
470° F. 
77° F. 
190 lb. 

27 deg. F. 
2-08% 


Efficiency^ from water measure 

Efficiency in. heat balance .. .. .. . [ 

Efficiency difference .. 

the question of pulverized fuel versus mechanical stokers 
should be tried opt if possible on a new job. Without 
attempting to throw smy discredit or doubt upon the 
figures which have been sent over to this coimtry from 
America, I should like to see the question settled in a 
British boiler house with boilers working under identical 


1 206 000 
126 667 
10-2 
78-3% 

186 % 

13-7% 

4-4% 

81-9% 

212° F. 

649° F. 

86° F. 

1901b. 

20 deg. F. 
2-26% 

efficiency as calculated from water credited 
These figures are :— 

86-1% 78-30% 

81-1% 72-66 % 

■ 6-0% 6-74 ®/o 

are given as 86-86 per cent. These, I take it, are not 
the efficiencies for the individual units-but the efficiencies 
for -the boiler house as a whole; I think I read, in -the 
last publication of -the Prime Movers Commi-ttee of the 
National Electric Light Associa,tiLon, U,S.A., that Mr. 
Anderson daimed that during -the last 12 months he 
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had been able to improve the Milwaukee figure from 
86 per cent to 88 per cent. I am not quite clt^ar to 
what he refers. If it meaii.s a general boiler-house 
efficiency of 88 per cent it is truly an astonishing ligiirii. 
If, on the dther hand, it refer.s ft) imlividual l«)iler 
units, we might exx^ect that tin? general Imiler-iiouse 
efficiency would be a.s high a.s S5 or 8(> j)er cent. 1 waul: 
to compai'e that with tlie results whicli we are getlinxi 
at Barton to-day. Wc have had given to us in thi; paptu' 
the figure from Dalinaruock, which is taken as a ly|)ical 
modern station. It is 70*5 per cent, with a .'M p»;r cent 
load factor. I should say, lirst, tliat the guarantee we 
have got from the boiler inaiuifucturers for individual 
units at Barton is 86 iicr cent on full load. Whellier 
we shall get that figure or not I am not at |:*restuit in 
a position to say. What 1 can say is this, that the 
average boilci-housc etliciencit^.s, week in, week onl, 
vary from 81 to 82 per eenl. I’hat means tliere i.s 
an improvement of at least 6 x>'*r emit over lil.tsgow. 

I understood the author to say that the ligure lor t’omiois 
Creek wius 76 per cent, aiul that there was an American 
station which showmd HI jier cent; perhaps it was 
Delaware. The point 1 want lo malm is that the Barton 
results of 81-82 per (jont (and we havt; hml a wi*ek witli 
82-6 per cent, and I think that even lhat ligure iseapal»le 
of improvement) apiiareiilly strl up a new standard, at 
anyrato for British boiler-house practice. Thesis results 
have been obtaineil with coal of a calorific valm‘ of 

II 000 B.Tli.U.'.s ami n 46 p«!ir cent loail factor, fit 
passing, I should like to refer to the Vitry (I’aris) ligurt^s. 
They seem to ho romarktiTile. 1 low much of it: is due 
to pulvex’ized fuel I canuot .say. Tlu^ huiler.s are easily 
the largest in Euro|)e, jndgi-rl from the eva|)oraiiou 
point of view. On tin; other haiul, the lusiting surface 
of the Vitry boilers including econoniiiiers is aboift: 

1 400 sq. ft. less than that of the Barton boilers, ‘riieir 
evaporationis 140 680 lb. witli 12 000 B.Th.U. coal, against 
the Barton figure of 100 000 11). with 10000 B.Th.B. coal. 
Even making the cornn'-tion for t lui higher caloriiic. value, 
the greater outfjut of th<* Vitry boilers compiired with I 
Barton will bo .seen. This firohlem of pulveriml fuel i 
is divisible into two parts, tlie {piestion of xiref)arutton ■ 
machinery and the que.stiou of combustion. I am * 
inclined to agree with the author tliat we lUicd not. * 
trouble ourselves very much about the fireparation of • 
the plant: I think that jiroblem is solved; but in | 
regard to the question of coml)ustioii, success i:un only ) 
be obtained by correct design of tlie furnace. In that ; 
respect one is very interested to hear what; the author ^ 
has had to say about the necessity for aflopting tlie ; 
circulating-water screen ami the hollow sicU?»waUs ni«l < 
bottoms of the funiace.s. In connection withd profRml ■ 


which 1 nuuU* to the Inulcr maktus at one of our stulioiis 
ill Maiu-hcstiu', 1 put Idrw.ird this circulating water 
.screen arrangeimuti, and a.sla*il fdr tlieir opinion. They 
Wen? tleciilnlly it|ip*).scd iti it, ami went .so far as to 
suggest tliat Ihev did not lliiid? a l»oilcr insurance 
company wimM iieaue’^i boiler with tliat aitachimait. 
When it, wan pnmp-d out to them that the ilesigii w;u{ 
identical uatfi oiu? ut those in suceessful oper.ition in 
the Slates, as .slunvn im the t;i:reiu to-nj!,i|ii, it made 
no diUereiice to their view. Thiti subject i.s of far too 
great iinpui lance to |)ower sl at ion eiiguieeis lo .idiuit of 
I aiiv unl.iir or too critusd .itldutle. Saviug?; in |H»wer 
I slat ion I iisfs are mainly to be made in tlie boii.se, 

; I Ihink everyltoily wifi ajpee with that. Tlitu'etorc we 
have got to keep an open mind on thin tiuestion, and 1 
apjieal tt> the boik r and tUokei mauuiarluivi;;, and to 
all iii1ere:«ted, to approach these ijne.auius in a ju'ojier 
and progri'ssive sitirit. H a case can be made out for 
pulvi'iii'ed liiel in this l ouiitrv, whii liever methml is 
ado{)tci|, ell In I the centra) or the ultil system, f 
hi»pe that no lio.lde intejer.l will be .allowed lo sf.iiid in 
the wav of its ailopintn. f have seen some very l»ad 
examples ot what eau taki? place through slagging 
I'enuhiiig fitdu incotit/t I ib-sigit of asli » hantV«ers , and 
I einpha*.i/e Ihitlial thecombiraiMU end ot the problem 
is the seriou . one ih.d wants lac.kliug. 

Mr. W. Kct'Ies; t in pages 402 and 4o;t if is staled 
lhat under mo.t model u ccuiditious pulvevi/ed fuel is 
working at Ktl jiei t (‘ul lUtu lent y and mei haiiical tdoking 
at Hll per cent eUicieiic.v . and lhat the rcT.uUaul saving 
ot .*i| per tern in the co.d bdl is due to pulveii.'ed iuel. 

1 Ills iuavoi may riot be i luteCl, but the tuguies givirn (or 
(aikesifje ami Bahuaniock uioa cert.unly do not up¬ 
hold lh»' stafeuient. Aeeoollug to the table givfU Oil 
fiagt! 'toil the ui.ixmmm ei»i» iem v of |„d%esu|e is at ahoui 
170 per cent miiug. At tiiil lo.id the average elm tenny 
is .s,s*.“i pm- cent, and it: drops to about Htl per rent: at 
the long ovmloail latitig, Ida- only roriesjionding tignreH 
for l>ahn.untH:U are Ifiose given on page 481. and of 
lhe.se only tlie b,daneed-draught lest is a fair but very uii- 
siiiisfaclcirio oinjiari.son. 1 say " fair** lierause balancml 
draught is a.Ht.uulard inelhml of operaliuit. and ** nitwit iu- 
factory'* bi'cause a a-hour boiler irsl ratiitot be a relialile 
one for elfuJetjt V. Moivever. ns the anlhor has left me 
no other t hoicr*, 1 must lake the eflicmney for mec hawiral 
.Htoking as jH‘r cent, ‘riiis .shows the l.ake?ade 

lilaiit to be from 2-6 lo 6 per cent inore efbrient than the 
1 lahuarnot'k plant, which approximately corresponds 
to the authof’H eom|Mralive slatenimit of elticieney 
figures whicli 1 have just inimtioned. 1 should like, 
how-ever, to draw nlleiitioii to the fact that this dider- 
eiire iti eHieietiey has nothiug at all to do with pidveriml 


. - . " -fi ' Jiy.rt H ' U y. A 


(1) Combustible in ash 

(2) Per cent of CO 2 .. 

(3) Extra power required .. 

(4) Coal required for drying * 


1 

{.ahckhlr 

iMlnwrnm'k 

tIRit:i* H>.w In inviwircrf 

45% 

Negligible 

.. . - ijmewigi 

0‘S6% 

h-b% 

M-6 % 

b o-os % 

100 b.h.p. 


^ ^ -* 0*8 

1 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


1 «<*' 

- » . /O 


The coal required for drying miglit fairly Iw neglected m fhit (trying la dratr liy dur gaam In the innrB n-cent rtuniii; 
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fuel; in fact, on examining the test figures on pages 401 
and 404 (Test No. 2) it will be seen that if Lalceside had 
been fitted with the Dalmamock stokers and burning 
Dalmarnock coal a Mgher efficiency would have been 
obtained than was actually done with the pulverized 
fuel used. Let us first take the factors directly affected 
by the method of stoking, which are as stated in the 
table on page 443. These figures show that the method 
of stoking at Dalmamock is more efficient than that 
at Lakeside. The reason that the overall boiler-plant 
efficiency shows Lakeside to be a better plant than Dal¬ 
mamock is clearly seen from the following factors, w'hich 
are not affected by the method of stoking:— 


does not seem much object in reducing the excess air 
to 22 per cent at the expense of brickwork troubles, 
etc., when it might as well have been 60 per cent if 
the leaks were stopped, without reducing the ef&ciency 
of the plant. I come now to the author^s conclusions 
on page 416. 

Efficiency. —I hope that his opinions here are based 
on something better than the figures which he has sub¬ 
mitted : otherwise the case for pulverizing falls rather 
fiat on the pounds of efSciency. Personally I feel that 
there is some extra efficiency to be gained by pulverizing, 
but the facts presented by the author do not prove it, 
although he claims per cent on this account. In 



Lakeside 

Dalmarnock 

Efficiency in favour of Lakeside 

(1) Chimney gas CO 2 . 

11-9 % * 

14-5% 

(Included in temperature 




correction) 

(2) Chimney gas temperature 

196° F. 

414° F. 

+ 4% 


* The drop in the amount of COj at Lakeside from 14‘6 to H-Q percent indicates a leakage of air into the boiler of approximately O'SO per cent of the 
air required for combuscinn, a state of affairs wliich should be explained especially in view of tiie stress laid on the importance of keeping down the excess air to 
a minunum. 


This temperature difference is partly accounted for 
by the air leakage and completely when the following 
comparative facts are noted for the same B.Th.U.’s 
transferred:— 



Lakeside 

Dalmarnock 

Feed watpr temp. 

129° F. 

158° F. 

Boiler heating-surface .. 

165 sq. ft. 

100 sq. ft. 

Economizer surface 

125 sq. ft. 

100 sq. ft. 


Summarized, the facts are :— 

Percent 

Comparative loss at Lakeside due to pulverized- 

fuel firing. .. .. 1-3 

Comparative loss at Dalmarnock due to remainder 
of plant .. .. .. 4 


Net gain of Lakeside over Dalmarnock.. 2 *7 

Tliis very closely approximates to the difference in 
eficiencies (87 •! %-83*56 %) when allowance is made 
for the extra power req^ed by Lakeside. 

Is there any need to explain further the reason why 
Lakeside is more efficient than Dalmarnock ? The 
Lakeside, boiler is obviously more expensive than the 
Dalmamock boiler, and this brings me to the point 
that it ijT not thermal efficiency that matters, for that ' 
can usuaUy be improved by buying more expensive 
plant; but the point is, what efficiency does it pay to 
buy? I have no doubt it paid Lakeside, on their 
60 per cent load factor, to buy 87 per cent, nor do I 
doubt that on their 34 per cent load factor Dalmarnock 
were justified in buying 83 • 6 per cent. One small point 
which I noticed in going through these figures, is. that 
the air leakage at Lakeside, between the furnace and 
the chimney, amounts tp about 30 per cent. There 


view of this miscalculation I do not see how we can 
possibly accept the statement that under ordinary 
conditions the saving would be 9 to 10 per cent and in 
most existing stations 15 to 20 per cent, and I think 
that we must agree that in this respect the author’s 
case is not proven. 

Unburnt fuel in the ash. —Again the Dalmarnock and 
Lakeside figures are contrary to the claims made, but 
it is possible that with a fusible ash the pulverized fuel 
might prove to cause the lesser loss. 

Stand-by and banking losses. —This is a 2 to 5 per cent 
gain for pulverizing, but why ? I cannot see any par¬ 
ticular reason one way or the other, when all the dampers 
are closed. Can the author give us any comparative 
figures on this point ? No doubt heat can be lost by 
careless banking, but we are comparing good practice 
in each case. 

Ease of scientific control. —^^riiis apparently implies 
central control by a highly-skilled person who has long¬ 
distance CO 2 and temperature indicators besides him; 
and although a great deal more could be done in tliis 
direction with mechanical stokers than is done at 
present, it is possible that pulverized fuel lends itself 
more readily to this than do mechanical stokers. 

Labour costs. —I do not understand how it can be that 
under similar conditions there is less labour involved in 
pulverized-fuel plant than in stoker plant. Water, coal 
(apart from pulverizing), ash a,hd fan services require 
the same attendance in each case, and surely a chain- 
grate stoker cannot require more attendance than a 
pulverizing mill, and drier. Again it seems to be a case 
of capital expenditure versus labour. 

’ Auxiliary power consumption. —^Here again the feed 
water, co^- and ash-conveying and fan services are 
common to both systems and the power for pulverizing 
must be in excess of that required to d,rive stokers. 
Naturally, if the amount of power required is expressed 
as a percentage of the total boiler output, it is a very 
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small amount; but my point is that the pulveri/eil- ! 
fuel plant reipiires more power than ilie stoker plant. 

Maintenance costs.- -\ note aiul a^ive that it is usually ! 
very tUnicult to ftet sueh iul*»ruialii»n l«*r t:om}>aristiii, | 
but in this respect 1 have in my i%>ssession complete | 
detailed costs for each jiiece of apparatus in a slatiiut, I 
including—general; lirickwork ; stoker ; soot blower ; j 
piping and valves; lon’.ed-tIraught fan aiul dtu Is. eli;, ; j 
economizer; induced-draught fans; ioal bunkers; i 
ash hoppers, etc., for the year lh22. of a similar large ; 
station in America u.sing mechanical sloUitig ; ami whilst j 
1 feel that I am not at liberty b> publish this information 
without referring to the manager concerueil, 1 have im . 
doulit that permission coiikl be obtained if the author 
woukl produce similar detailed costs for a pulveri/eil 
fuel plant, such as Lakeside, whiih he refers to on 
page .*196 as being *' run on thoroughly modern ami : 
scientific lines both of control and r.osting." I 

Ash tyouhli's.~\ note that, according to the tests ’ 
mentioned, l-akesiile apparmitly ilischarges from tit) to i 
fit) per cent of the total ash. aiul at I talmaniock about * 
.‘iOto 46 pcrccutof estimated ash .seems to he iinactaumletl . 

for. i 

Capital ms*f.s'.- “Mere again I think that the aiilhor is ' 
very optimistic tts regards pulverized fuel, but 1 think i 
he need not have been so vague in the matter, lor the 
bill for material, dilferent tti each case, could easily have ; 
been stated, from which it coiikl have been .semi how ; 
he arrived at his statements. 

Mr. Ifi. H. Hutchinson j The title of tlu’^ paiier is ; 
rathtjr inisleading ; it shoukl rather l»e a dew riptiem of I 
the Lopnlco syeitmn, Jiiul it would havi; been mterif.st- s 
ing to hear something ttliout other welbUnown syslmns ’ 
of pulverized coal, .such as that of the Powdered buel ; 
Co., Ltd., the Jlolheck haigineering t o., Alessts, AHiiAl i 
Herbert, Ltd., Messrs, braser it* Chalmf^rs, l.fd., and 
the Society Anojiyme pour I'l'tilisalion dcs t'omVmstibles j 
of I’ariS, with wlu»ni are asw« iat»*«l Simond arveH F.td, i 
of Manche.ster. The jilants installed Ity the last n.'imed J 
company have ti capacity of H tnillion tons of laial ; 
per antimn. It is rather untprisitig that the author | 
should lay so much stress uiion American liguri's when i 
thi.s French Comp.any already have over 190 imlverizeil- i 
fuel plants at work in brance, of which <U) are applied | 
to boilers. 1 might ntention the plant installed by theni ; 
at the Citroen motor-car works in Paris, ‘riiese work.s * 
were fitted up with juilverized-fnel apparatus by this ^ 
French Company, ami <luring the war t l»*y were vmlver- ; 
izing lignite and peat, with which mixlure they were | 
firing the whole of tlieir boilers and n.dieating furnaces i 
dealing with billets up to .6 in. sipiare, Aurither example 
is that of the Mines de Mruay in the .North of brain e, ! 
where they have installed a cmitral power .station frmn ! 
which electric current i.s .siipplieil to onllying district.s ; 
e.xtending as far as Calais, wliieh is some ISO niile,** distant. • 
bfere there are two boiler houses, each having a battery * 
of 16 boilers. Consideratde trOutili! was expiTienced witli * 
the refuse coal that had to be burnufl ami the Itrimy | 
Company experirnentwl with every kind of merlutfnc.'il j 
sl:oker and cluiin grate and al.sr» designed stoker.H of their I 
own, but in no case were the results sati.sfafctory. Ijiti- | 
mutely it was decided to experiment with pulverized | 
fuel on one boiler only, by means of a imtt machine. • 


The results oblaiiuMl from this one boiler were .so salis- 
fiicturv that one battery of 16 boilers was eipiipped with 
a central pulverizing plant. At this colliery there are 
two boik‘r houses one etpiijiped witli mechanical grates 
and .stokers and the otlii'i' wilA the Simoii-Carves 
system i»t pulverized-f?iel tiruig and for the sarmt 
«pi.iiilil>' ami tpialily of coal I'lniied the boiler house 
lilted wiili pulverized fuel pr».Hhicer; ,~»0 per rent more 
lAapor.itkui, the coal bunil coutaiiiiug ilo pi*r cetll of 
ash. Tint lesiilfs from lliis boiler house have been 
so efucieni tliaf the Hni.'v Company have recently 
placed an order wivli this bii tich Cuutpaiiy to etpiip H 
new large water-tube boilers at the saim* ij^illiery, with 
another t eniral pulverizing plant. Another installatitm 
just Carried out l»y this breiu h Company is a central 
pnlveii. int* pi,ml tor theCiede.s Mines d’.Xnzin, haviiig. a 
capacity ot tL* tons per hour, ami I think it will l»e agreed 
that this IS by no means a small j»lanl. 1 niigiiL mention 
also a ceiiiral pulverizing plant installed at llie ("ie tin 
Nord'Oiiest b;k,niri»pie p'enirale tl'Ahhe.ville), dealing 
with It* tons oi I oal per hour. Whv is it that we do not 
see a singh? 1 opuk o pkiut at work either in this luiuntry 
or in blam e ■: 1 Ihhik that Mr. Hell slaterl last week 
that with the e.vtemaoii of the pulverized fuel plant 
recently iusl.dled a saving of alioni I’a tHH) had been 
ellreted at 1 iaimmu'.smilh alter working the luiikirs 
9 months. Ihat is a slaleiueivt ot la* t ami .should 

hi* cousiihucil verv carefully liecause. although the 
author talks ot etiiciencies, he has given no figures us 
to the a* toal savings eflecfed in th«‘ plants mentioneil 
hv him. Another point that reipiires careful cim 
siiieration is the water screen used with the J.ijpnU-o 
sysimn to pieveiti the ash slagging. \S ith tin? tStrlier 
pulverized-fuel |ilants considerable trouble wan e.xperi- 
raiced owing to the fieual ash havitig a deterwmiting 
effei 1 on the brickwork of Hie eomiiustion thairiber. 
The patent coinhiislton chamber and ash pit nsetl with 
the Simou Carves ;;v.stein of |»nlvert/ed fttel huH obviated 
all tlifluailties. With this Hystem about 4t» pet' cent of 
the ash is fused. Ilows dinvit tlni f.Ules of the combustion 
ehaiiilii'r and is cooled whilst falling into the ash pit, 
and does not adhere to the brickwork of tin* itofiibuslion 
chamber in any way. rhe ;ish pit only reiptire-s clearing 
.about mice in »5 honi's, ami the slag taken otii maatpies 
alionl onedtuifh the vohtme us cc)ni|Jiired with the 
ciinker taken from chaiingrate .stokers ; or. in other 
words, for every F) trams of clinker from chain-ftrafe 
stokers we get alioui 1 train from pulverized fuel. 'I’he 
l»rickwoi'k of lh«?comliusti»:in chamb»*r is a very important 
point, and the aittive French Comjwiny havt; expeliinentisl 
for sriiiie year.s in order to liml a brick Hud would resist 
the tfiixing action of the slag, ami they now use 
Mich a brick which has a melting point in the neighbour- 
liooil of flJtrgl' to li ldtr b. I have seen combiiHtioii 
eliamfiers which have been in continuoiis use b»r 1ft 
months and are in almosl as good a comlition as when 
they were first started up. If, as the anfhor says, in 
the 1.0}uiIco sy.stem Hie a.sh is brought denvn in dust, it 
woukl upjK^ar that the greater part of thi^ ash in the 
cfkil laumoi be fused, In a cornfnistion chamber Itrisl 
with pulverized fuel with a sutftciently high leinperatnre, 
there is a fused ash deposit all over the combirstioii 
chamiter, not only on the Imltoia but on the sides, and 
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it is difficult to understand why, if the ash is fused, the 
sides of the combustion chamber used in the Lopulco 
system should not have a deposit of fused ash on them. 

1 think that the author gives the temperature in ihe 
combustion chamber of the Lopulco system as about 
2100° F. With the Simon-darves system the tem¬ 
perature in the combustion chamber is about 2 700°- 

2 800° F. A temperature difference of 700 degrees F. 
must have a remarkable effect on the efficiency of 
the boiler. It has been proved by experience that 
the efficiency of the boiler itself is much higher with 
pulverized fuel, and this is shown by the fact that the 
degree of superheat is much lower and the temperature 
of the waste gases entering the economizer is about 
90-100 degrees F. lower, as compared with a boiler fired 
by mechanical stokers or grates. In my opinion, boilers 
fired with chain-grate stokers leave much to be desired 
as regards efficiency, when we consider ‘that in firing a 
boiler fitted with chain-grate stokers we have only a 
certain time in which the coal may be burned, and in 
order to bum the coal in the time available we require 
an induced-draught fan giving a suction of If in. to 
2f in. With this high suction a large volume of air 
at a very high velocity is pulled through the fire (in 
fact, far too much air) with a consequent reduction in 
temperature and percentage of CO 2 . I think that if 
we take many of the power stations in this country we 
shall find that the percentage of CO 2 in boilers fitted 
with chain-grate stokers over a month (not 8 hours or 
24 hours) is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 7 to 8 
per cent, and not 14 to 16 per cent as is obtained con¬ 
tinuously with boilers fired with pulverized fuel. With 
the Simon-Carves system of pulverized fuel a suction 
of only l^in. to fVin. water gauge is required, and 
it is partly due to this low suction that so very little 
dust is endtted from the chimney. To any. one conver¬ 
sant with the handUng of air and gas and the collection 
of dust, the dust difficulty could easily be overcome, 
and it is quite possible to install a plant with a guarantee 
that not more than 6 per cent of the dust would be 
discharged from the chimney. The bulk of the dust 
produced with the Simon-Carves pulverized-fuel plant 
never reaches the chimney, but is caught in hoppers in 
the economizers and the main flues. As to the question 
of power absorbed by central pulverizing plants, this 
is considerably lower as compared with boilers fitted 
with chain-grate stokers and balanced draught. In 
one particular case dealing with a plant of four boilers 
each evaporating 60 000 lb. of water per hour, there 
was a saving in running costs of 80 h.p. per hour. The 
author does not refer to the unit t^e of pulverizer. 
Although more costly in power this type has certain 
advantage over the central plant, in that the fuel does 
not require drying. In a well-designed machine, coal 
containing 10 per cent of free moisture can be pulverized, 
and this has been done in this country. In one plant 
fitted with unit machines the saving of coal per boiler, 
compared with others fitted with chain-grate stokers, 
is 26 to 30 tons per week. The author states that the 
unit machine is not capable of fine regulation. This 
machine is, however, being applied very extensively to 
metallurgical furnaces, which require a much finer 
control idian a boiler plant. We have reheating 


furnaces at work with pulverized fuel with an output 
of 40 tons per hour. 

Mr. T. R. Wollaston : I am not a believer in firing 
boilers direct with coal, which I think we must now 
agree is more or fess crude, nor yet with pulverized 
coal, which is, however, a step in the right direction; 
I hold that raw coal should be turned into the ideal 
fuel, viz. gas. The author and other speakers have 
suggested as good practice 60 per cent excess air 
and 12 per cent CO 2 when working with ordinarj’ 
stokers; and it has been stated that with pulverized 
fuel one can work with 20 per cent excess air and 
something like 14 or, 16 per cent C02- I know from long 
experience that with gas one can work with no excess 
air, and it can be done continuously with from 17| to 
18 per cent CO 2 in chimney gas. Some few years ago 
—^about 1917, I think—several papers were written 
touching upon boiler firing by recovery gas. We have 
heard to-night that all these remarkable results have 
been obtained with pulverized fuel within the last four 
or five years. Certainly the progress is wonderful, but 
there has also been considerable progress in connection 
with gas firing. I hope that I shall not appear to be 
arrogant in claiming to have proved, upon a sufficiently 
large scale, advances in producer-gas firing potentially 
as great as those accomplished with pulverized fuel. 
Five years ago one could regard the recovery gas pro¬ 
ducer as capable of working at less than 70 per cent 
thermal efficiency (cold gas) and the gas-fired boiler as 
at 82 per cent efficiency, an all-round thermal efficiency 
of under 60 per cent. To-day these figures might be 
80 per cent (co’d gas) efficiency for the "producer and 
probably 92 per cent for the gas-fired boiler, an all-round 
efficiency of at least 73 per cent for the combination. 
These combined efficiencies are below those which tlie 
author has given us, but one would ask : Do we want 
high thermal efficiencies wholly for scientific reasons or 
mainly as a means towards generating electrical energy 
at the lowest possible cost ? The general public is 
more concerned with cost. The author has mentioned 
some remarkable points in pulverized-‘fuel firing as 
regards, for instance, ease, certainty, and consistency 
of handling and burning, range and condition of raw 
material, facility for remote control, cleanliness, and so 
oir. I say with conviction that gas firing possesses these 
features in a much greater degree. I believe that there 
are three all-important conditions in the choice of site 
for a power station:—(1) Cheap central location. 
(2) Abundant cold water supply. (3) Easy access for 
fuel. As water can be piped ’over long distances com¬ 
paratively cheaply it may be regarded as being the 
least important. I would point out that gas can be 
piped even more cheaply, particularly if the mains be 
laid simultaneously, so that with gas firing, coal delivery, 
storage and handling may be centralized miles away 
from the boiler house. The latter may be as dean, 
light and open as the turbine house, and there will 
be no smoke, grit or ash handling. I have been 
much encouraged to-night in noting the boUer house 
sections including pulverizing and storage plant as shown 
on the author’s-slides. I roughly estimate tiiat with 
gas-fired boilers eveiry one of these boiler houses would 
be reduced in cross-sectional area (or cubic content) 
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by at least 50 per cent, and the capital cost in even 
greater proportion, due to reduced excavation and 
foundation work. In short I think that the total capital 
cost of a gas-fired boiler house with remote gas plant 
and gas mains would not greatly’exceed that of the 
stations shown on the slides, and that the r unning costs, 
having in view the use of the cheapest fuels, would not 
be higher. So far I have not referred to by-product 
recovery, which may safely be regarded as showing a 
net rebate of 4s. per ton of coal. I am now engaged 
upon a careful analysis of the subject, the results of 
which I hope shortly to publish. My case is that, haft 
the same skill and energy been given to producer-gas 
firing during the last 10 years as has been given to 
the utilization of pulverized fuel, the former would have 
shown results in every way more economical, hygienic 
and scientific. 

Alderman W. Walker: I agree with Mr. Pearce 
that everjnbhing on this important subject of pulverized 
fuel should be received not with hostility but with an 
earnest desire to learn what has been done and what 
are the results. I had not read the paper very far, 
however, before a feeling of opposition was aroused, 
because it was borne in upon me that the paper did not 
deal with the burning of pulverized fuel as a principle or 
as a general system, but merely with one particular 
method. It would have been better if the author 
had obtained information as to what other people in the 
United States have been doing and what other plants 
have been installed, rather than confine himself to one 
t 3 ^e only. I thi nk that if he had put before us the 
advantages of• pulverized fuel in general, explained the 
principal systems, how and where they differed and what 
he considered to be the strong and weak points of each, 
so as to assist us to come to a decision on the matte?, 
the paper would have been more valuable. He suggests 
the, idea all through the paper that there is no other 
method than the particular one to which he has confined 
his remarks. We have to consider one point in connec¬ 
tion with this system which will be likely to cause a lot 
of trouble to power stations in this country, namely, the 
question of the disposal of the ashes from the chimney. 
Taking ilie higher figure on one of the slides which the 
author has shown to-night, it would mean that 60 per 
cent of the ash would go up the chimney, and, taking the 
lower figure, it would be 26 per cent. Remembering 
the situation of a large number of the power stations, 
can we consider depositing anything approaching 
26 or 30 per cent of the ash from the chimney without 
at once caiising trouble with the local authorities. 
Complaints from, the residents of the district, and 
applications for injunctions to stop it? That is one 
of the points which will have to be faced in connec¬ 
tion with the S 3 reteini I notice that on page 386 the 
author refers to the unit system, which he says is not 
applicable to large plants. I should like to know some¬ 
thing about that. I find oh making inquiry that there 
are quite a number of other plants at work and that 
those who have them are quite satisfied. I do not 
thii^, therefore, that the other methods ought to 
be turned down as has been done , by the atithor on 
page 386, because information could have been obtained 
from -^e usem and makers of. these, both in the Uihted 


States and elsewhere, just as easily as from those 
who are putting forward the one system described. 
In addition to the single plant which he says is 
being installed in France, there are already 40 or 60 
plants of other makers installed. 2 hope that the author 
will give us through tile Institution or through some 
techmcal paper a description and figures which will 
enable us to judge what are the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of the various systems of burning pulverized 
fuel. 

Mr. A. Stubbs {communicated ): Facts of a divergent 
nature are placed side by side in the paper whilst the 
obvious inferences are far from being substantiated. 
The Lopulco system as described appears to be the 
outcome of a certain amount of " dog logic.” ” I>og 
logic ” results in action being taken on the spur of the 
moment without reference to many of the surrounding 
factors. The system provides for what looks like an 
overgrown furnace with mechanical stoker removed, 
and this development has presented difficulties of wall 
temperatures and ash disposal. Air coohng for the 
walls and a water screen for the ashes readily provides 
the solution, but the plant has a very makeshift appear¬ 
ance. It is easy to imagine that a more general surve 3 '^ 
would have resulted in a different arrangement, e.g. it 
might be possible to arrange the boiler surface like the 
surface of a truncated cone or the walls of a blast furnace 
and, should it be necessary to have refractory material 
to give the high-temperature radiation in order to 
support combustion, this would be suitably placed. 
The feature to be brought out is that any such outlook 
must involve the boiler manufacture and the combustion 
engineers. Co-operation between these two parties is 
not particularly evidenced by the Lopulco system. 
Boiler construction is so far from being standardized 
to-day that it does seem possible that users may be able 
in the future to buy units of surface capable of being 
arranged in any manner to suit the particular problem, 
which would of course leave the initiative largely in 
the hands of the combustion engineers. The list of 
plants installing pulverized-fuel equipment, as published 
by the Combustion Engineering Co., makes it very 
obvious that.there must be some advantage. I have 
looked for this in the paper, but much of the talk regarding 
efficiency is like that of the misinformed salesman, who 
will persist in putting forward electricity on the score 
of efficiency even in those instances where no case could 
be made. The really important features are lost sight 
of because of his anxiety to stress the question of 
efficiency. The facility of control is probably one of 
the most important features of a pulverized-fuel plant. 
It would be very desirable to be able to govern the 
prime-mover output by means Of the fuel valve rather 
than by the steam valves. I would ask the author 
whether the Lopulco S 3 rstem provides for the fuel to 
be shut off in emergency and at the same time for 
water to be supplied to the furnace instead. The 
question of control is the more important the larger 
the plant. I understand that some months ago water 
sprays were being fitted over the underfeed stokers for 
use in emergency at Gennevilliers. - Referring to the 
author’s statement of advantages up to th^e year 1920 
{page 389) 
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(1) EfBLciency figures mean very little, for we can 
obviously get anything we wish by paying for it, and 
indeed the figures for pulverized-fuel plant seem to be 
low compared with those now being mentioned in 
connection with plants in this country. I was receniiy 
concerned with tests on a nuriTber of 30 000-lb. boilers 
in which the efficiency was 85‘3 per cent. Certain 
boiler plants with mechanical stokers and air-heaters 
on the North-East Coast are stated to be capable of 
running at 86 per cent, whilst when visiting the Genne- 
villiers station I was told that the Stirling boilers were 
operating at 88 per cent. 

(2) It is>. now the usual practice to retimi the 
riddling for combustion in connection with mechanical 
stokers. 

(3) The high temperature of the flame seems to be a 
disadvantage so far as the walls and the ash problem 
are concerned. I should like to ask the author whether 
it has been considered to take air from the cooling 
towers for combustion in order to keep the temperature 
down. Water injection was put forward with internal- 
combustion engines for similar reasons. 

(4) The transport question is increased with the 
pulverizing plant, but the convenience within the boiler 
house is probably greater. The Lopulco system, how- 
ever,, still provides for massive bunkers which obstruct 
the light and increase the cost. 

(6) Whilst there would seem to be considerable scope 
for pulverizing under this heading, it does, however, 
seem that difierent coal requires different treatment. 
Some inconvenience was experienced at Gennevilliers 
with the mechanical stokers when the Ruhr coal supplies 
were cut off and it became necessary to get coal from 
Scotland, Wales and elsewhere. 

(6) and (7) are probably notable advantages to be 
obtained by using pulverized fuel. 

(8) There appears to be. some doubt as to ease of 
scientific control as shown in the remarks under heading 
(6) on page 390, although it is difficult to see why this 
should be. 

Disadvantages up to 1920. 

(1) Any of the figures here quoted for the cost of 
preparation when made as a charge against the efficiency 


of the pulverized-fuel plant would be sufficient to 
condemn it upon this score. 

(3) The cooling of the furnace by inlet air as now 
put forward is obviously inefficient, as this heat should 
be derived from a low-temperature source'hnd not from 
the highest temperature of the system. Such practice 
limits the possibilities in connection with preheating 
the air by the chimney gases or exhaust steam, etc. 
Every temperature-rise of 100 degrees F. on the chimney 
temperature means reducing the efficiency by 4 per 
cent. 

(7) The lighting system as invented by Prof. Thornton 
for use in coal mines might be of interest to the advocates 
of pulverized fuel. This system provides for electric 
lighting from a fairly high-frequency supply (approxi¬ 
mately 160 cycles) at a reasonably low voltage, and it 
is claimed that it is quite proof against any possibility 
of causing an explosion. 

(8) It appears that any hope of being able to pulverize 
with a higher degree of moisture content in the coal 
must be discounted on account of the danger from 
spontaneous combustion. 

(9) More will be heard of the ash pjroblem when 
pulverized fuel is introduced into the large English 
cities. Recently one of the large London stations 
operating with mechanical stokers had an injunction 
issued against them by the people on the opposite side 
of the Thames, and necessary action had to be taken 
in order to prevent the ash passing through the 
chimneys. 

On page 392 there seems to be a point worthy of some 
considerable notice, namely, that the Lakeside station 
was completed and put in operation within 12 months. 
Similar progress on the civil engineering work on this 
side of the Atlantic does not appear to be usual. With 
regard to the Dalmamock figures, I should like to ask 
the authccr whether he is in a position to state that with 
the two types of stokers in operation at this station, 
there is 4 to 6 per cent difference in the efficiency of 
the plant. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 460.] 


North-Eastern Centre, at Newcastle, 14 January, 1924. 


Mr. J. W. Jackson : The supply undertaking with 
which l am associated agree in general with the remarks 
made by the author under the heading of " Boiler Plant 
Efficiency.” We have been able since early in 1920 
to make investigations for ourselves with a powdered- 
fuel plant on one 20 OOO-lb.-per-hour boiler burning a 
very low-grade fuel. This fuel is so difficult to handle 
that with some t 3 rpes of chain-grate stokers it is com¬ 
mercially impossible ; but with a pulverized-fuel plant 
the burning of the fuel is quite easy. The boiler sub¬ 
jected to this treatment gives the naaximum evaporation 
of any of the 12 boilers installed in, the station, while its 
maintenance charges both in the furnace and mechani¬ 
cally are considerably lower than those of the ordinary 


chain-grate stoker. The efficiency and heat trans¬ 
ference are at least as high under commercial operation 
as it is usual to obtain, with a boiler of this type and 
size under chain-grate-stoker conditions on official teste 
where the manufacturers’ representatives are required 
to secure the guaranteed efficiency. Although on many 
boiler trials efficiencies as high as 83 and 84 per cent 
have been claimed for boiler and economizer, we are 
at the same time quite satisfied that the author is much 
too generous towards the. chain-grate stoker in Table 2, 
when he admits that 6 per cent of traveUing-grate 
stokers under service conditions may reach 81 * 9 per cent, 
efficiency, while in the second column he points out that 
86 per cent of boilers may be showing a working effici- 
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ency of 69*2 per cent. We, «tn the (tllier luiml, express 
the opinion that the enieieiu-y “f finest anti best- 
manufactured chain-grate-stoker plaiils under service 
conditions does not exceetl Hi per cent for boiler and 
economizer, Hud in the inajority t»i« plants is as low us 
65 per cent. As already iudicatetl, we secure untler 
commercial operation the high eflicitMiey of apinoxim- 
ately 83 per cent, it being very easj' to secure a CO., 
reading in the btiiler exit gases of 16 per cent with just 
a trace of combustible gas, and the ttunperatun.'; «if the 
exit gases is on the average 5b degrees F. hiwer than 
that of a chain-grate sttiker when dealing with the 
same load. Any statiim engineer uflmitting the prestaua; 
of a large amount of ('()« in the e.xit ga.ses of a ebaiu- 
gi*ate-fired boiler would know, or would very <|uit:kly 
know if he attcmpteil tf» continue this for more than 
three or four hours at a time, that the furnace arches 
would be cpiite unable to carry their own weight, even 
whei'e the arches are vimtilated. owing to the high 
temperature to which llu! brickwork was .subjecterl, 
and, further, that the metal of the grate would become 
so hot that operation would be uncomfortable and 
would lead to early breakdown ami aiaite wear, 'flu? 
plant with which we have been experinumting is of the 
single-unit type and deals with about 3b bins of fuel 
per 24-hour day. We Ihid it jiossilile to deal with coal 
containing as much as 5 per c«*ni of moisture, ‘fhe 
manufacturers claim 7 per cent. We can say epute 
definitely, liowever, that if 4 per iteiit of nmislnre is 
exceeded the output of the plant is notictiably alfected. 
We are, however, in a peculiar positum in that ctur plant 
is close to a cijliery. The coal is crashed on the power 
station site and is normally delivmeil <juite dry so that 
it is quite possible for us, even under diliicnli comliiuins, 
to got all the coal into our Imnkers with no more than 4 
or 2 per cent of moisture. We agree that; the jnilviirized- 
fuel system gives gr<iat tlexiliiUty as regards vniriety f»f 
coal. In our case, however, we iincl that with a lower 
grade of fuel there is a tendency ffu* the ash to be 
deposited on the walls tif the furnace and then, when a 
change with a higher-grade fuel is made, h*r the asli to 
bo melted oil, fall to the bottom of the furnace in a 
Ikiuid state, and come dtnvn sometinn^s at a greater 
rate than will enable it to be conveniently dealt with 
as molten slag, thus causing choking. JCven then, tUe. 
question of handling ash under these condition.s on a 
submerged conveyer is preferalde to that of dealing with 
clinker under similar commercial (’onditioiiH from 
travelling-grate stokers on the pneumatic aslehandling 
sy.stera. We normally run our pulverizer on full load 
and we seldom desire to run it at anything else. During 
about 3| years' operation we have not lost one boiler 
tube. We know, however, that it is tpiite easy to run 
the pulverizer at half load and secure good conditioitH. 
We also find that .stand-by and banking lasses are 
greatly reduced. It is a simple matter to shut the 
plant down and put it on load again. Tliis cuts out the i 
expensive banldng arrangements that are .so necessary I 
on travelling-grate stokens. To get our plant on load. * 
we have a torch made of asbestos mounted on the entl 


: started up and after about 715 minutes, depending 
upon the grade of coal ami its slate of dryne.ss, the 
. boiler is able to siiiiport combustion, and in Ie.ss than 
: a minutes from that time the furnace has attained full 
i heat. \\'e are of tlu' opinion lhai’it is possible for one 
I man prtijHMiy to super'-ise a very much larger steam 
out]int from :i pnlverizetl-fuel plant than with travelling- 
grate stokers. There are no furnace sliiles to slice and 
ktiep hi order, no gtsirs to greast*, no back ends to dump 
and, in fact, no luliorious work whatever in the boiler 
house. 'File figures given muler the heading <.)f “ Dower 
tkinsumption in the i’roporUon of the h'ud ” appear to 
us to be abnormally higli, as our charges for*piilvt‘rizing 
and getting tin? fuel into the boiler amount to Jtkl. per 
ton. We tliink that it woultl hi? mort; launomical to 
dry fuel before it is put into the furnace, than to pass it 
into the furnace in a wet state and evaptnate the 
luoislun? there. It would be interesting to lu?ar wbat 
boiler mamifaclurers havt? to say as to the treatment 
to which boilers art* .sometimes subjected when coal 
burnt untler t hem t;tmlains a high percentage of inoistnre. 
In our exp«*riem:e wit It jailveriztsl fuel, wliit h exltmtls 
t»vt!r a pttrioil apj»roachiiig four years, we have beetu able 
tti cany a h>atl approat lung 15 per cent higher on the 
pulvi*rizetFfnebplaiit boiler than on tither lutilers in the 
.station, whih* some of the travelling-grate Hl»»kers are 
only aide to deal with 6U per cent td their ntmnal rating. 
I’rovidetl the dust«fu<d plant i.s cousitlei’etl in the wav 
whit h it shotdil be ami all pipes artt prtjperly jointest, 
the pulverizetl-fuel plant can be kept in every way as 
clean as any tdher plant, anti we think that Ihen^ are 
no difficulties whatever in the way td jneventing this 
plant frtiiu fitting kt*pt as clean at* any tdhttr. As regards 
proper ittmpeiatnre control, tht* important ]«nnl to aim 
at a}»pt‘ars to ns to btt that the fvirnatte must lie of very 
large capactly in relaliou to tin? size of the boiler i it 
is then as easy to regidale tin? temperature and other 
conditions as any sttiking arrangements can In?. We 
under.stainl that special preeautitmH have to btt taken 
to prevent the dangi?r of e.\plosions with pulverizixl 
fuel. We should Hite to ht?ar what the author has to 
say untler this heatling. As may be surmtswl from the 
stalemeuts already made t»n the single-unit plant, we 
have never had tlu* slightest sign of an t‘X|do?don. or 
apparently any danger of one. If we withdraw ih« 
ashestos-p.aiaHiii torch from the furnace liefore? the 
furnace has got sufficiently warmed up, we have found 
over and over again that the fire goes out and will not 
restart itself even wlten continuously supjdicd with 
dust fuel aiul air in apparently a correct explosive 
mixlnre. Onr difficulty therefiire is to obtain ignition. 
The antiior Htate.H that it is not convenient to store coal 
in a pulverized state to a depth of inori? than 5 or 11 ft. 
Tills is about half the depth to wliiidi it i.s safe to store 
ordinary ixuigh small coal, wliether in bunkers or in 
heaps in the open. We should like the author to confirm 
this figure. When this plant was first installed, we had 
troulde due to the dust atlhering to the Ijoiler tulxts. 
Thest? boilers tieing of the horizontal type naturally 
allow the <lust to accumulate very readily. It i.s probable 
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steam and blowing the dust clear we axe able to k^p 
the boiler in a far better condition than is the case with 
average boilers fired by other methods. The figures 
for capital costs put forward by the author are very 
much higher than those with which we have had to deal. 
On the single-unit plant we finCl that the capital costs 
were on the right side compared with stoker gears. 
The pulverizer to give a duty of 30 tons per 24 houm 
cost £1 726 at the beginning of 1920, and an electric 
motor to drive it cost £90. Costs have, of course, been 
very much reduced since then. We agree with the 
author that cast-iron economizers are the best. On | 
page 394, the author deals with the question of firing 
the powdered coal to the bins. We have heard tales 
of the pipes choking up, thus allowing the fires to go 
out and, when they have been got away, of the danger 
of explosions, and the author further points out that 
the coal is now delivered to the bins by means of screw 
conveyers. We should be glad to know whether the 
author thinks that there is any truth in these reports. 
On the same page he deals with the question of hollow 
air-column furnace walls. We should be glad to have 
some details as to the manner in which the air is caused 
to circulate and whether auxiliary fans are required to 
force the air in; also what percentage of the total air 
used for combustion in the furnace is circulated in 
this manner. We should also be glad if the author 
would say in his reply if the single-unit plant at Vitry 
is being installed for each boiler, and, if so, what are the 
reasons that have led to its adoption. On page 403 
the author refers to the high efficiency of 81 per cent, 
which includes the comparatively heavy stand-by and 
banking-up losses. We are of the opinion that such a 
figure as this is quite unattainable. On the same page 
he sets out the reasons why pulverized fuel gives the 
decidedly higher efficiency. Among other things, it 
appears to us to be due to the fact that furnaces are 
now designed to halve a very large capacity, and when 
a piece of coal 1 cubic inch in size is broken down to 
pass through a 100-mesh screen and so becomes one 
million cubes of coal, it will naturally be exposed and 
so f-flTi be brought into contact with the air that is 
available for combustion much morejquickly and readily 
■ h'hfl.n can possibly be the case with ilie travelling-grate 
stoker. The idea in the past seems to have been to 
make the furnace as small as possible and to keep the 
tubes as near to the fire grate as to allow.of barely 
working clearance. Travelling-grate stokers have pro¬ 
gressed somewhat since then, but furnaces axe still very 
small. On page 405 the author refers to the unbumt 
fuel in the ash. Our own experience fully confirms 
the statement made, that the carbon contained in the 
ash r-an be kept to, say, 1 or 2 per cent of fuel contain^ 
in the ash. In the succeeding paragraph the author 
deals with the question of riddlings from travelling- 
grate stokers. On some such stokers the percentage 
of riddlings has amounted to as much as 35 per cent of 
the total coal fired. In the last paragraph on page 406 
the author states that mechanical stokers axe largely 
dependent within fine limits on coal of good quaUty. 
We would add that some Stokers are more dependent 
than' others. On page 414 the author refers i;o the 
. necessity of using distilled water as far as posable, to 


secure reliability of service, Plants that use distilled 
water from service condensers are kept in reasonably 
good order. W^e have had experience with feed-water 
evaporators for a period of many yeaxs and have found 
them of great benefit. On the same page the 
author refers to the risk of the coal taking fire in the 
horizontal t 3 .T)e of revolving drier. We have heard of 
files taking place inside the tube mill and of the mill 
bemg stopped with the idea of putting out the fire, 
but before the fire could be got under control the entire 
min had collapsed. This would seem to require some 
explanation. 

Dr. J. T. Dunn: I am particularly interested in 
t he circumstance that the very complete installation 
at Lakeside has been designed as the result of careful 
sdentific investigation into the question. Lakeside is 
not the first power station of the Milwaukee Elec^c 
Railway Co. They had before that a station in Oneida- 
street, part of which, not originally designed for pow¬ 
dered-fuel firing, was altered and adapted for it. The 
working of powdered fuel there was subjected to continual 
close observation and record, and to scientific variations 
of conditions ; and it is as the result of these careful 
experiments that the Lakeside power station has from 
its beginning proved such a complete success. Take, 
for example, the matter of grinding. It used to be 
stated in the early days of powdered-fuel firing that it 
was necessary to grind the fuel until at least 96 per cent 
of it would pass a 100-mesh sieve, and 86 per cent a 
200-mesh sieve. This was the usual grinding at Oneida- 
street; but several tests were run in which the per¬ 
centages passing a 100-mesh sieve varied from 93 to 
89, and those passing a 200-mesh sieve from 70 to 64. 
With this fuel the efficiency of the boiler and the com- 
piLetehess of the combustion were not distinguishable 
from the results attained with the normal ^nding. 
The importance of this is seen when we consider the 
power required for fine grinding. In a number. of 
experiments with the Raymond pulverizer, the ratio 
of the power required to pulverize a given quantity of 
coal, first so that the percentages passing the 100-mesh 
and the 200-mesh screen were 99 and 96, and next 96 
and 82, varied with the different sizes of machine from 
1* 3 to 1‘65 ; and Mr. Atkinson, of the Powdered Fuel 
P.i.ant Ck)., found with another type of machine that it 
I'equired 1J times as much power to get the percentages 
96 and 82,“ as it did to get 94 and 75. Again, m the 
matter of drying it was formerly believed that it was 
necessary to dry the coal down to about 1*6 per cent 
of moisture, in order to get good results. But at Oneida- 
street, where the coal was usually dried down to 1*5 
to 3-6 per cent, a number of tests were run with the 
imdried coal containing 7 • 7—8 • 2 per cent of moisture. 
In these cases the combustion was quite as complete as 
with the dried coal, and the 16ss of efficiency amounted 
to about 0*7 per cent, a quantity corresponding almost 
exactly to the amount of heat theoretically needed for 
the evaporation of the additional moisture. As far as 
the economy of evaporation goes, it would seem to be 
more economical thus to evaporate the surplus moistme 
in the furnace ttian to use a drier, for the efficiency of 
the rotary drier at OhdLda-street was found to be hot 
more than 25 per cent; but there ^e, as the author 
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points out, other considerations, which, in some cases 
at least, make it advisable to dry the coal. The early 
driers were all of the rotary type, using a coal-fired 
furnace to dry the coal, and for the most part a fan to 
•draw -the neoessary air through the ■drier. They formed 
a weak spot in the installation, because without careful 
and constant supervision there was always the possibility 
of the coal becoming overheated and ei'ther firing or 
losing some of its volatile combustible constituents. 
Of late these driers are being superseded by gravity 
driers similar to that described by the author. These 
are heated by the flue gases themselves on their way 
to the stack, and not only prevent the danger of fire or 
loss just mentioned but also save the whole of tlie coal 
(amounting to 1 to 1*5 per cent of the coal dried—say 
2 000 tons at Lakeside during the period March 1921 
to May 1922, mentioned by tlie author) used in the 
furnace of the rotary drier. Experience has shown 
that the danger of fire or explosion is negligibly small 
if reasonable care is taken in working. Practically all 
the explosions which did occur in the earlier days were 
due either to great carelessness or to want of thought, 
or occurred in experimental work. Mr. Jackson has 
told us how difiSicult he found it, not only to explode 
but also to ignite his mixture of powdered coal and air; 
and although it is •true that the powdered coal which 
he uses has so much ash and hence so little volatile 
matter in it that it approaches tlie composition of those 
coal dusts which are allowed to lie on the roadways 
and on the walls of coal-mine workings, yet the same 
‘thing has been shown to be true with coals that are 
much more readily combustible. I agree with the 
author as to tiie confusion which exists due to the lack 
of definiteness in the expression of units in records of 
numerical tests. It is greatly to be desired that tl» 
use of the so-called “ net ” or “ lower ” calorific value 
of combustibles should disappear, for it has no useful 
significance. I would go further than the author here, 
and say •that we shall never have satisfaction in 
respect until our cumbrous British units have dis¬ 
appeared and all our records are kept in metric units. 
The author refers to the radiation from the heated 
particles of ash in the furnace. This is really an 
important aid to the ready transmission of heat to 
the boiler tubes; and where blast-funia.ce gas is used 
along with powdered coal, as in the large Ford instal¬ 
lation described in the paper, and as at the Park 
Gate steel-works at Rotherham on a small scale, the 
transmisaon of heat from the blast-furnace gases is 
found to be sensibly increased by the presence at the 
same time of the ignited powdered fuel. In regard to 
no-load losses, there is a very interesting record from the 
Oneida-s'treet tests, in which the boiler ceased work at 
9 p.m. and work was not resumed until 7 a.m. the next 
day. The loss of pressure during that time was only 
from 176 to 166, or 20 lb. per sq. inch, althoiigh between 
9 p.m. and 11 p.m. the safety valve was released for 
16 separate minutes. A great deal has been, made of 
^e nmsance caused by the ash from powdered-fuel 
instaIla,tioM, and of the difficulty of dealing with it. 

At Lakeside and in other installations this difficulty 
^ been altogether overcome; and in different ways, as 
Mr. Jackson has stated, the Same, difficulties have been 


surmounted elsewhere. Where a large quantity of the 
ash escapes from the chimney it is in such an extremely 
minute state of division that it falls exceedingly slowly, 
and is distributed by the natural currents in the air 
over such a wide surface before^ it reaches the eartli 
that it is never discoveiable. The emission of tliis fine 
dust from a chimney is entirely different from the 
emission of grits (even though these may be completely 
burnt) such as are ejected from the chimney in the 
case of mechanical-stoker firing, and the dimensions of 
which are enormously greater than those of the particles 
of ash from powdered fuel. 

Mr. A. R. Glemitson : If the system of powdered 
fuel becomes established in this country then mechanical 
stokers will not be required, and while water-tube 
boilers with horizontal tubes may be used with this 
system it is obvious that its application is more readily 
adapted to vertical-tube boilers. As the correctness of 
figures is so important in making comparisons of effici¬ 
ency I should like to draw the author's attention to the 
following: In Table 7, Test 1, the efficiency of boiler 

1 and superheater is stated to be 83*3 per cent and with 
the economizer 86 • 3 per cent, a difference of only 3 per 
cent, wliile the temperature of the gases leaving the 
boiler are 434® F. and after the economizer 108® F. This 
drop in temperature should account for about three 
times the above difference. In Table 8, test 1, item 30, 
the temperature of the gases leaving the boiler i.s given 
as 434° F. and entering the economizer'338° F. What is 
the reason for this big loss, as apparently the gases enter 
the economizer immediately after leaving the boiler ? 
In item 38 the temperature of the gases leaving the 
economizer is very low and in one case only 108® F. 
If this is correct what effect has this low temperature 
on the economizer tubes, and does the moisture present 
any difficulty ? On page 400 attention is drawn to the 
enormous size of the combustion chamber required for 
powdered fuel, and it is stated that at least 1 cubic 
foot of space is required for every 3 lb. of coal burnt 
per hour. Tins figure appears to be a very conservative 
one and provides a combustion chamber area very little 
larger than should be provided in a well-designed 
chamber with mechanical stokers. I should have 
considered "that 0*8 to 1 cubic foot per pound of coal 
would have been more desirable. Oh page 405 the 
author points out that a high percehtage of CO^ can bt'. 
obtained with powdered fuel, '* which means a continual 
high temperature of combustion averaging over 

2 000® F.”, but surely he does not consider this tempera¬ 
ture high for powdered fuel, as it would be considered 
low for mechanical stokers and could not give the high- 
efficienfty results claimed for eitlier system. The figure 
should be nearer 3 000® F. The author has made out 
a very good case for powdered fuel, and against the 
many advantages of this system the only extra cost is 
the power required for crusliing the coal. The principle 
of admi^ttihg air through the brick wails is a good one 
as it must increase the life of the brickwork while 
at the same time reducing the radiation losses and 
adding considerably to efficient combustion. This 
method could not be so satisfactorily applied to mechan¬ 
ical stokers. With reference to the drying of coal, it 
would appear to. be a more reasonable method to remove 
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moisture outside the furuflce thun. within. In the 
latter case it is evaporated by the heat from the coal 
and goes away with the gases as superheated steam 
which is all lost heat. The system of drying the co^ 
with waste gases acids considerably to the overall 
efficiency of the plant and elifiiinates the dangers of 
some of the other methods of drying. The utilization 
of waste gases for heating the air for mechanical stokers 
has been apphed, but it cannot be considered to be a 
great success with most stokers as the burning of the 
bars is excessive. The trouble with ash from the 
chimney and the large amount of dust wliich finds its 
way into the boiler tubes requires consideration. No 
doubt some form of collector could be satisfactorily 
arranged in the chimney, if necessary, but it is not 
likely that there will be more trouble from this than in 
the case of mechanical stokers, where a great deal of gnt 
and smuts is emitted from the chimney. I do not 
readily understand the author’s preference for the 
central system over the unit system. ’With the latter 
the capital cost is much less and brings it into favourable 
comparison with mechanical stokers, while the dangers 


from explosions and fires would be entirely eliminated. 
While it may be contended that the danger from this 
source with the central system is not frequent, yet it 
should not exist at all if it can be readily avoided, as it 
can be in the unit system. It is a much simpler arrange¬ 
ment to deliver the powdered fuel direct to the boiler, 
as in the case of the unit system, than to pass it through 
a separator, then into a bunker and then to feed it into 
the boiler, an arrangement which is unnecessarily com¬ 
plicated. I should be glad if the author would state 
whether coke alone can be used with the Lopulco S 3 ^tem ; 
whether the system has been adapted for boilers on 
board ship; and whether it is suitable for this purpose. 
The desirability of coming to the right decision on this 
subject is most important and it is unfortunate that we 
have not a national system to investigate these methods, 
as it is only by extensive tests with coal used in this 
country that we can expect to find the best system for 
our own particular use. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 460.] 


East Midland Sub-Centre, at Loughborough, 29 January, 1924. 


Mr. E. G. PhUUps: I should like to know 
if means have now been provided to prevent the pul¬ 
verized coal from taking on the " hquid ” form and 
passing through tjie feeding screw conveyers as though 
no imp ediment existed. In the cement industry, where 
this class of fuel h^ been used for 20 years, this trouble 
occurs without warhing. I have known everything to 
work satisfactorily for months, and then suddenly, 
without any apparent reason, the whole of a 60- or a 100- 
ton bunker will be emptied in a few minutes by the whole 
of the material passing through and over the screw and 
dumping itself on the ground. Has the graduated pitch 
of the conveyers shown on the screen been designed to 
overcome ttiis trouble ? In view of the entire absence 
of any British information, I should like to know if the 
author can give any information of the one fairly large 
pulverizing plant in this country, i.e. Hammersmith, 
which has now been running for a sufficient period for 
some data to be available. 

Mr. T.. P. Wilmshurst: I am disappointed that the 
author refers to only one system of burning pulver¬ 
ized fuel and confines liimself to very large plants, 
whereas planffi of, say, 20 000 to 40 000 kW are much 
more common in th^ country. I consider that the 
comparison of ihd large boiler plants at Rouge River 
and Lakeside with their boilers of 26 470 and 13 060 
sq. ft. heating surface respectively, with the Dalmar- 
nock boilers of 6 948 sq. ft. is hardly fair ; further, the 
American coal contained 12 000 to 13 000 B.Th.U.’s as 
against Scotch coal of 9 900 B.Th.U.’s, There is also 
the difference in the combustion chambers and the use 
of preheated air to consider. I should prefer to hear 
less of the overall efficiency of the boiler, and more of 
the total commercial cost of tiinning per unit generated 
or sent out—such figurjBS to mclude all capital charges 
smd the cost of running auxiliaries. I recogm^e the 
-excellent features of the pulverized-fuel plant, and have 


a perfectly open mind. In this connection I may s&,y 
that in Derby we shall shortly put down two or three 
large boilers, each of 60 000 to 80 000 lb, evaporation, 
and any thoroughly commercial scheme will receive the 
most careful consideration. 

Mr. G. H. Rutland : Can the autiior ^ve any 
information as to the application of the pulverized-fuel 
S 3 rst(Bm to marine work ? I believe that experiments 
■y^ere made some years ago. The fuel was, I think, 
pulverized on shore and stored on the ship. This 
necessitated special bunkers and I believe that the 
fuel absorbed moisture from the air and clogged in the 
conveying system. With regard to the 'question of 
the wear on the burners, there must be a good deal of 
grinding action and it would seem that the smaller por¬ 
tions of the burners would rapidly enlarge and so lead 
to inefficient burning of the fuel. I raise this point 
after experience with unfiltered oil in oil-fired boilers. 
Jp. this case the wear due to grit in the oil rapidly throws 
the burner'out of adjustment when the high-pressure 
system is used. The question of the ash ejected, as 
dust would appear to be worth considering. We know 
that even an impalpable powder can be used in some 
grinding processes, and surely the fine ash that is ejected 
into the air may cause trouble in other works’ plants 
if not in the immediate vicinity of the station. With 
oil-fired boilers we are sometimes troubled with what is 
called the oi’gan-pipe effect. A pulsation in the air 
adinitted to the furnace sets up powerful vibrations in 
the whole of the gases in the combustion space and 
uptakes. A small change in the oil or in the uptake or 
in the amount of air may or may not stop the trouble. 
As the pulverized system of firing is very analogous to 
the oil-fuel system, I should like to know if any similar 
effect has been noticed with this system* U it did 
occur the vibrations would possibly have a very serious 
effect on the water screen which is a feature of the 
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Lopulco system, especially if the period of the screen 
were in tune with that of the air. The size of the 
boilers used to generate the power is spoken of with 
pride, but I would suggest that there seems to be a 
good deal di space wasted. In marine practice it is 
common to find boilers wliich can deliver 43 000 h.p. 
at the shafts, together with all their fuel and water 
pumps, forced-draught fans, etc., stowed in a total 
space of 100 ft, X 29 ft. x 18 ft. Site value should 
be worth considering and, in my opinion, steps should 
be taken to see what economies in space could be made 
with power station plant. 

Mr. F. Nicholls: In Ms comparison of Lakeside 
and Dalmarnock the author gives the difference in the 
average CO 2 percentage obtaining in tlie flue gases as 
16 to 17 per cent at Lakeside and 10 per cent at Dal- 
mamock, and I would suggest that the large difference 
is due not so much to using powdered fuel as to idle 
much larger combustion chambers in use. Operating 
engineers in tMs country know that with the mechanical 
stoker when aiming for more than 13 to 14 per cent 
CO 2 there is danger of CO formation and consequent 
loss of temperature and efficiency, and I suggest that 
without pulverizing, given greater combustion space, 
the correct fusion of air and combustible would take 
place before striking the tube surfaces, as is at present 
the case. Preheating the air supply at Lakeside is an 
added factor towards its liigher efficiency, and it would 
appear that boiler-makers in tMs country will have to 
tackle tMs question, as it is certain that Mgher tempera¬ 
tures can be used. I was particularly interested in the 
final exit gas temperatures obtaining at Lakeside, and 
on one test the figure of 168° F. struck me as being 
remarkably low for the corresponding water tempera¬ 
ture. I should be glad if the author would state the 
size of economizers in use in America. One great 
advantage of powdered-fuel firing would appear to be 
the quick response to any alteration in conditions, also 
the ease of control of excess air admission, thus following 
on the lines of oil-fuel firing. I would suggest that the 
comparatively low efficiency figure quoted by the author 
for boiler plants in this country, viz. 69 per cent, is 
largely due to scale formation in tubes, and that the 
more extended use of distilling plants for making up 
losses will obviate this with a consequent increase* in 
efficiency. 

Mr. S. J. R, Allwood : Owing to the inabihty 
to obtain the desired superheat with the usual 
type, of integral superheater, there has been 
designed a radiant-heat superheater in the form of 
cast-steel headers built in the furnace wall. I should 
hke to know if the author has had any experience of 
these, and, if so, what Mud of trouble is experienced 
with them. I suggest that the water screen, unless 
particular attention be given to the purity of the water, 
introduces a very weak point in the boiler. I consider 
that the author has made out a very good case for the 
efficiency and flexibifity of this method of firing, but 
not so convincing a one on the question of the com¬ 
parative cost. 

Mr. p, Rushwortii : On page 393 the author refers 
to the question of steel versus cast-iron fuel economizers. 
In tMs connection Sir James Remnal at the London 


meeting said that in Ms opinion “ the cast-iron econo¬ 
mizer has been an excellent servant, but the pressures 
that are common nowadays render it less suitable.” 
Also, ” there are too many cases of cast-iron economizers 
being replaced by steel economizers for the author’s 
assertion to be taken as’representing altogether the facts 
of the present day.” Speaking as an engineer who has 
had 38 years’ practical experience with the Green-type 
cast-iron fuel economizer, I agree entirely with the 
author’s statement and disagree with Sir James Kemnal’s 
remarks. In the first place it would be interesting to 
know why the important power stations run by the Cor¬ 
porations of Birmingham and Leicester ;«hould have 
decided witMn the past few months to install cast iron 
as a protection against tlie corrosion which has taken 
place with the steel-tube economizers of wMch they have 
had. experience. I could give numerous instances of 
steel tubes having failed after a few years’ worMng. 
As the author points out, cast-iron economizers can 
now be made to withstand the Mghest pressures, tlianks 
to improvements in their construction, either by the 
method advocated by the author or in the ie,ethod of 
manufacture. It is without doubt that cast iron has 
proved to be superior to any other material for econo¬ 
mizer construction, and economizers have been known 
to be in service after working 36 years : no steel econo¬ 
mizer could lay claim to such a record. 

Mr. J. Gauthery : The figures of running efficiency 
obtained at Lakeside are certainly very remarkable, 
and are a challenge to the mechanical stoker. It is, 
however, necessary to have, as pointed out by Mr. 
Wilmshurst, figures showing the price at which tMs 
efficiency has been obtained, with all costs and charges 
taken into consideration. Reliability—^by wMch is 
meant freedom from breakdown and continuity of 
running—comes first, and it is desirable that more 
and fuller particulars should be given on this point. 
The author mentions a boiler being run for 9 months 
on end with pulverized fuel at the Ford works. Is 
such a run a common feature with boilers fired by 
powdered-fuel plants, or is it a sort of feat and so not to 
be taken as an average ? Having regard to the number 
of stages through wMch the fuel has "l^o go before it is 
ready to be blown into the furnace, arid the mechanisms 
and storages on the way, it would seem that in the 
nature of things there must be a greater liability of break¬ 
down at one point or another than with mechamcal 
stokers. The water screens may increase the possibility 
of trouble by overheating, contraction and expansion, 
and it would be well to know if any trouble has resulted 
from them. The rupture of one of these tubes and the^ 
sudden empt 3 dng of one of these mammoth boilers might 
result in a considerable disaster. The last word has 
not yet been said with regard to the mechanical stoker. 
Test efficiencies of 86 to 87 per cerit have been obtained 
with them, and there seems no reason why with tlie 
improvements now being made a much Mgher day-in 
and day-out efficiency should not be obtained. 

Professor G. H. Bulleid : I should be glad if the 
author would give'some information as to the applica¬ 
tion of the system to small stations arid small boilers. 
In the aggregate these account for a very large part of 
the total amount of coal burnt per annum. With 


regard to the fine ash blown out of the top of the chim¬ 
ney, whilst agreeing that it is not an in^ediate nuisance 
I should lilfp. some information as to its ultimate effect 
on vegetation, and should be interested to know if it 
chokes up rain-watef spouting. In connection with 
the trouble found in connection''with the fusing of the 


[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 460.] 


South Midland Centre, at Birmingham, 30 January, 1924 


Mr. F. Forrest; The undoubted success which has 
attended the use of pulverized fuel for the firing of steam 
boilers is really due partly to the pulverizing of the fuel 
and partly to the large combustion chamber which it 
has been found desirable to install when using this 
class of fuel. In Table 2 the author is rather unfair 
to the mechanical stoker, in so far as he has compared 
the results obtained when using pulverized fuel in an 
ample combustion chamber, with those obtained on 
the old type iof'mechanical stokers having cramped 
combustion chambers. It would be interesting if he 
could give results obtained with pulverized fuel used 
on a boiler fitted with smaller combustion chambers of 
the size usually put in when mechanical stokers are 
used, so as to show to what extent efficiency depends 
upon furnace design and to what extent it depends upon 
pulverizing. This question of large combustion space 
has not hitherto received the attention that it deserves, 
and I suggest that every boiler installation should be 
compared on the basis of the cubic feet of combustion- 
chamber space provided for each pound of coal fired 
to the grate per hour; in other words, we should com¬ 
pare the space provided for the complete combustion 
of a certain quantity of gas per hour in the two systems 
respectively. The following figures obtained from 
various large power stations using water-tube boilers 
fitted with mechanical stokers show how this figure 
varies in this country and abroad:— 


Average British practice 
Dunston (Yarrow boiler] 
Gennevilliers (Paris) .. 
Philadelphia (U.S.A.) 
Calumet (U.S.A.) 


Lb. of coal burnt per 
hour per cubic foot 
of combustion space 

3-6 to 6-2 
3-6 

1-93 to 3-06 
1-22 
1-62 


With pulverized-fuel plants the figures are as follows:— 


Lakeside (U.S.A.) 

^ River Rouge (Ford) .. 

Figure recbnimended by Kreisinger . 
Maximum^recommended by author . 


Lb. per cubic foot 

0-85 to 1-39 
1-49 

1*0 to 1*6 
3-0 


The compartment ty|»e of mechanical stoker is a very 
great improvement on ah. 3 rthmg produced hitherto, and 
such a stoker Combined with ample combustion space 
would give a flexibility in the choice oi fuel and a furnace 
efficiency, approaching that obtained with pulverized 
fuel. With such a stoker full duty has been easily 
obtainable with gasworks coke-dust burnt alone, the fuel 
having a calorific value of about 10 000 B.Th.U.’s per 
lb , with only 6 per cent of volatile matter; The author 


does not.state to what extent the size and cost of boilOT- 
house building would have to be increased in order to 
accommodate the pulverized-fuel plant, as compared 
with the figures for mechanical-stoker plant. It seems, 
to me that a larger and more expensive buildmg would 
be necessary with the former, and this additional capital 
expenditure should.be taken into account when com¬ 
paring the total cost of steam generated in the boiler 
house with the two systems. The liighest boiler-house 
efficiency is not, however, the only consideration. 
What is of greater importance is the lowest cost of 
steam per unit generated, including ^1 fuel costs, ope^ 
ating and maintenance costs, and capital charges. With 
ordinary unwashed slack coal at less than 16s. per ton 
delivered, it would be very difficult to make out a c^e 
for a pulverizing plant, but the burning of more expensive 
fuels in pulverized form would probably show a savmg 
over the usual method of burning it on mechanical 
stokers. Can the author mention a really satisfactory 
COo indicator or recorder for use in the boiler house ? 
We have tried in Birmingham almost every type made, 
and the only one that is at all satisfactory from me 
point of view of continued accuracy and with the 
of time-lag between taking tiie sample and 
indicating the result, is the electrical type of indicator 
produced by the Cambridge and Paul Instrument 
Company, and even this requires further improvement 
before it can be regarded as an accurate and robust 

boiler-house instrument. . i i 

.Mr. F. C. Platt: In Great Britain we appear to lack 
courage in the steam-raisuig depaitoent, although ip 
the engine room we have not hesitated to keep well 
up to the practice of less conservative countries. We 
cling, to the comparatively small boiler, and rows cff 
such boilers with their attendant ranges of steam and 
feed piping are necessary to make provision for the 
large steam demand in a modem station. We shoidd 
strive to replace all tliese small units with large units 
capable of being kept under steam for very long periods, 
and sufficiently reliable to be kept tin commfesion from 
one annual inspection to another,without serious bfea,k- 
down. The problem of firing such boilers seems to call 
for drastic action. In my opinion, to ensure the relia¬ 
bility and length of operation previously mentioned 
we must, for one thing, get rid of the ponderous mass of 
machinery which mechanical stoking involv^. Even 
our comparatively small boilers, evaporating, say, 
60 000 lb. per hour, require the chain-grate stoker to 
be divided into three parts, whilst the somewhat larger 
boilers at Gennevilliers have to be fired from both sides. 
With pulverized fuel vast quantities of heat can be 
generated in the combustion chamber of the boiler, 'witlx 
an entire absence of machinery at the boiler itself. 
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Perry, in his book on “ The Steam Engine and Gas and 
Oil Engines ” (1904), states that “ the fixed carbon 
needs to be scrubbed with air.” With the mechanical 
stoker we are accustomed to bum very fimely divided 
coal, and the quality known as ” washed fine ” is very 
popular. Here is an attempt to utilize the idea outlined 
by Perry, but with pulverized fuel we can achieve in 
a practically perfect manner the scmbbing of each 
particle of fuel with air. An important aspect of 
pulverizing plant is that it can be worked at a load 
factor irrespective of the boiler load factor at any given 
time, i.e. the load factor of the pulverizer plant is 
independent, within limits, of the load factor of the 
boiler which it serves. The amount of storage capacity 
would also give a 10-16 hour period for repairs to be 
made to the pulverizing plant, whereas if the mechanical 
stoker is not in operation there is no steam. The objec¬ 
tion on the score of fine ash emitted from the chimneys 
of boilers using pulverized fuel is of little moment, as 
far worse results are obtained with chain-grate stokers 
burning fine slacks. In one plant under my charge, 
one chimney discharging gases from two 20 000-lb.- 
per-hour boilers, which work at full load only for an 
eight-hour day, has rendered necessary the cleaning 
out of all the gutters in an extensive area of roof adjacent 
to the power station, after the short interval of five 
weeks. 

Dr. W, Lulofs : The general impression which I 
have gained is that the author exaggerates the advan¬ 
tages and attributes to powdered fuel virtues which 
it cannot strictly claim. The manner in which he 
attempts to prove the superiority of the powdered fuel 
S 5 rstem over the chain-grate stoker by comparing the 
practical results obtained in various stations is open to 
criticism. A direct comparison of the nature of the 
two systems leads more directly to the same results. 
Bearing in mind that the combustion of the coal is merely 
a chemical reaction between the oxygen of the air and 
the carbon, hydrogen, etc., of the coal, the conditions 
under which this chemical process takes place must be 
far less ideal in the case of the mechanical stoker. As 
the coal bums away steadily on the mechanical chain 
grate while it is being carried through the furnace, 
leaving only the ash at the end, the thickness of the 
layer of coal along the grate gradually diminishes 
towards the back and the quality of the fuel dimin¬ 
ishes correspondmgly. The effect of this is—assuming 
an equal draught over the whole Stoker—^that the ratio 
of quantity of air per lb. of combustible matter varies 
considerably along the grate, causing an excess of zdr 
at the end of the stoker. In addition, the stoker at 
this end has to deal with very inferior quality of coal 
contaioing no volatile constituent, and an increasing 
percentage of ash, theoretically up to 100 per cent. 
This results in a low percentage of CO 2 at this end of 
the stoker (on an average not more than 6 per cent) 
and a great difficifity in burning the coal completely. 
There are thus two sources of loss. First, the uneven 
distiibution of ^ makes it impossible to mn at a high 
average of CQ 2 /Without Cp ; indeed, this is the e^lana- 
tion of the fact that, as mentioned by the author, -mtii 
the mechanical stoker not more tTian 13-14 per cent 
of CO 2 can be obtained without rCO, whereas 


powdered fuel 16-17 per cent may be obtained. The 
other loss is a certain percentage of carbon left in the 
ash, also due to the cooling effect which the boiler 
has on the grate, 5 per cent of carbon on an average 
being a low figure. Owing to tSle defects inherent to 
the mechanical stoker fhuch skill is required to operate 
it efi&ciently, and the extra attendance necessary adds 
to the loss. In addition, there are extra stand-by and 
starting-up losses on account of the lack of adaptability 
of the chain-grate stoker to variations in the load and 
the considerable period that elapses from starting up 
to an efficient running condition. The manufacturers 
of chaiu-grate stokers have brought oulfe devices to 
counteract these defects. In consequence the compart¬ 
ment stoker has been evolved which allows for the 
I regulation of the air, in sections, underneath the stoker. 
This enables the amount of air per lb. of fuel to be 
regulated throughout the length of the stoker. Adjust¬ 
able dumping bars or dams have been designed in order 
to bank up the fuel at the back of the stoker, thus 
causing a thicker layer and by this means decreasing 
the excess of air. A back arch has been constructed 
for increasing the temperature in order to assist the 
combustion of this poor fuel. Although improvements 
have thus been obtained, they have tended to camou¬ 
flage rather than eliminate the original defects, and 
therefore the system of powdered-fuel firing remains 
superior. On the other hand, the advantages of powdered 
fuel over chaiurgrate firing axe not so considerable as 
to cause existing chain-grate stokers to be completely 
superseded, especially as the changing over to powdered 
fuel would necessitate a much larger combustion chamber 
and therefore a complete re-setting of the boilers. In 
view of the enormous number of chain-grate stokers in 
daily use it may prove of value to point out how the 
adoption of powdered fuel in combination with existing 
mechanical stokers can reduce the above-mentioned 
principal defects and so bring the mechanical stoker 
more up to the standard of powdered-fuel firing. At 
the same time this combination may overcome some of 
the difficulties met with in the latter method of firing. 
The Underfeed Stoker Company have effected this 
combination by inserting a number of . small burners 
(or jets) of powdered fuel at the back of the stoker in 
such a manner that a row of small flam^ from these 
burners is directed almost paralld to the mechanical 
grate but pointing slightly towards it. This results in 
three distinct advantages over the mechanical stoker 
alone, viz, (A) increased efiftciency, (B) increased boiler 
evaporation, and (C) increased adaptability for a 
varying load. As regards (A), (1) the row of small 
flames acts as a perfect form of back arch with aU its 
advantages and none of its disadvantages, especially 
in respect to the upkeep and repair of biickwork. 
(2) The amount of excess air at the back of the mechan¬ 
ical, stoker is utilized for completing the combustion of 
thfa powdered fuel by regulating the amount of air 
supplied in the mixture to the burners. (3) As the 
flames from the burners are at right angles to fhe flames 
from the mechanical stoker a whirling motion is set up 
in tiie combustion chamber and brings the excess air 
and combustible matter into close contact with one 
another. As regards (B), increased eyaporation is- 
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ol>t 3 .iii 6 d, due not only to tlie increased amount of 
B.Th,U.’s set free from the combustion of the powdered 
fuel but also to a higher temperature in the combustion 
chamber. In addition, more fuel can be burnt per 
sq. ft. of grate surface. The boiler is enabled to absorb 
these extra B.Th.U.’s because of %us higher temperature, 
which also accounts for the fact that the temperature 
of the superheated steam is not increased by the higher 
temperature in the combustion chamber. Actual tests 
have proved that with a 20 per cent increased evaporation 
the rise in temperature of the exit gases from the econo¬ 
mizer was practically negligible. A 30 per cent increase 
of evaporation was reached but could not be continued 
because the boiler commenced to prime. As regards 
(C), by this means the evaporation can be instantaneously 
adjusted by regulating the supply of powdered fuel, 
and further, the boiler takes considerably less time to 
start up because the powdered-fuel flames, once started, 
raise the temperature of the brickwork and the combus¬ 
tion chamber very rapidly. On the other hand the 
r n A rTifl-niral stoker will assist the powdered-fuel flring, 
because the ignition is always certain and because the 
ash from the latter falls on to the mechanical stoker 
which then removes it. It will be obvious from (B) | 
and (C) above that the adoption of powdered fuel has 
the further advantage that the steam production of an 
existing boiler house may be thus increased without 
any extension of boilers being necessary. In this 
connection I should like to mention a further advantage 
of powdered fuel in general which the author does not 
appear to emphasize sufficiently. The development of 
station design tends towards the use of ever-increasing 
sizes of boiler units, and the bigger the boiler the greater 
the difficulty of supplying adequate grate surface (which 
I regard as the heating surface of the boiler). One of 
the many things which one is taught in theory and 
discovers later to be wrong in practice is the manner 
of describing the various functions of the different parts 
of which a boiler unit is composed. In my opinion ^e 
boiler proper has only a cooling surface, the heating 
surface of the boiler being the grate surface and, there- 
. fore, for a certain boiler the heating surface must be 
such that it can produce that number of heat umts 
which that particular boiler is capable of absorbing. 
Since the number of heat units which a Square foot of 
grate surface can liberate is limited, there must be a 
fixed proportion between boiler cooling-surface and 
grate heating-surface. Where the cooling surface of 
the boiler is not, as is the grate surface, restricted to 
the floor space, it is obvious that by increasing the 
cooling surface of the boiler the difficulty of providing 
adequate heating surface increases accordingly and is 
ultimat^y insurmountable. Here the adoption of 
powdered fuel comes to tiie rescue. First, the heating 
surface is now no longer restricted to floor space and 
nan therefore keep step with the increase in cooling 
surface of the boiler ; and, secondly, the temperature of 
the combustion chamber can be raised through wMch 
the cooling surface of tiie boiler becomes more efficient, 
which means that for a certain duty the dimensions 
of the boiler unit can be decreased. 

Mr. W. Wilson: The system of pulverized firing 
described by the author is interesting for several reasons. 


The process seems to be very well thought-out and 
to be in every part exactly suited for its functions. 
The pulverizing of a soft material such as coal, even to 
the fineness of a 200-mesh screen, need not be an expen¬ 
sive matter if suitable apparatus is employed, as is 
instanced by the economy of the cyanide process for 
the extraction of gold from quartz. iThe roller mill 
and conical separator employed in the plant described 
in the paper remind me forcibly of the usual apparatus 
employed in the case of the gold ores; and the method 
exhibits every probability of doing the work efficiently 
and economically. The beauty of the pulverizing 
principle is that it converts the fuel into a form that 
na-n be treated as a gas and can be consumed in a 
Bunsen burner. The completeness of the combus¬ 
tion obtained by the latter device is proverbial, and 
should render it possible for, this mode of boiler firing 
to achieve m ax imum efficiency. It is not unnatural 
that such a method has not been developed in this 
country, since good coal is available for practically 
every power station. In some countries, however, 
lignite and other poor forms of coal axe the rule rather 
than the exception, and under these conditions pulverized 
combustion will show to greater advantage. In this 
connection I should like to ask the author if peat 
has been so treated, as there are large and valuable 
deposits of this fuel in Scotland that should be open for 
utilization in this form. Two of the drawbacks of the 
system that have been mentioned do not appear to me 
to be serious. It is not correct to say Brat powdered 
coal is explosive, at any rate in the same way as gun¬ 
powder. The coal needs to be mixed with air before 
an explosion is possible, and it is only necessary to 
prevent leakage of the powdered material in order to 
fender it safe. Ordinary wheat flour suffers from 
exactly the same drawback, and serious explosions 
have been caused in the past by carelessness in handling 
it. Finally, ash in the chimney gases should not be 
troublesome in practice, since the particles of coal are 
already reduced to a fineness of about 1/200 in., and 
after they have been burnt all but between 2 and 6 
per cent is removed in the majority of coals. Thus 
the resultant particles should not be larger than about 
1/1 000 in., a size comparable with that of the motes 
which are seen floating in every sunbeam. 

Mr. C. H. Petford : The author refers to iffie great 
difficulties in the way of comparing two entirely ’different 
systems of firing, i.e. pulverized fuel and mechanical 
stoking. In view of this statement it is surprising to 
find that he has rather added to the difficulty of com¬ 
parison by dealing with English test-results in English 
units and with American test-results in American units. 
I consider that the author could have made Table 9 
much clearer if, instead of dealing with the operating 
costs of the American plant in American units, he had 
applied English rates of wages as are at present being 
paid in this country. He should have had no difficulty 
in this direction with his knowledge of the class of man 
required to carry out the various classes of work de¬ 
manded bn a pulverized-fuel station. Had this been 
done, a direct comparison of labour ch^ges on the two 
different systems of firing would have resulted, and it 
would have brought to light a point which requires 
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some little explanation, for in Table 9 the author gives 
the pulverizer-house operating charges as IS-8 cents 
per American ton (this includes all conveyer attendance, 
etc.) and on page 410 it is stated that 0*465 dollar 
per AmericjCb ton corresponds to 25d. per English ton, 
on the basis of American wages, and that this would 
equal 14d. per English ton on the basis of English wages. 
18*8 cents per American ton on the American wage 
basis would then be equal to 6*66d. per Enghsh ton on 
the basis of Enghsh wages by the author’s own method 
of comparison. If this cost of coal-handhng is compared 
with the coal-handhng charges for Dalmamock referred 
to in Table 16, one sees that for Dalmamock for the 
month of March 1923, over which period a httle more 
fuel was handled than referred to with regard to the 
American pulverizer-house Charges—therefore forming 
a fairly rational comparison—the coal-handhng plant¬ 
operating charges were 0*0062d. per unit dehvered, 
and, by calculation from the other data given in the 
table, the fuel-handhng charges at Dalmamock become 
equivalent to 6*87d. per ton, so that it costs more in 
labour charges for Dalmamock to unload the fuel and 
convey it direct to the bunker than it does for the 
Americans (on the Enghsh basis) to unload the fuel, 
convey it to a coarse coal bunker, grind it, convey it to 
the powdered-fuel bunker, and from thence to the boilers. 
This would suggest that there is either something wrong 
with the systems of handhng fuel in this country, or 
that some satisfactory explanation should be provided. 
The author’s method of comparison on the wage basis 
is not entirely satisfactory. The average wage for the 
class of man required in a pulverizer house in this country 
could, I think, be taken at the outside as 15d. per hour. 
Working on this basis, complications resulting from 
rates of exchange and relative wage basis are avoids, 
and taking from Table 9 that 4 567 hours (total) are 
worked in the pulverizer house on 13 670 tons (English) 
then at an average rate of 15d. per hour the pulverizer- 
house charges in this country would be equal to 6 • Od. 
per ton of fuel handled. This makes the comparison 
with Dalmamock considerably worse. The author’s 
statement with regard to the high efficiencies that could 
be obtained with pulverized-fuel firing is, I think, 
universally agreed by engineers, but efficiency is only 


North Midland Centre, a 

Mr. M. 'VVadeson : Altliough the author gives the 
reasons why he has dealt only with the Lopulco S 3 rstem, 
I think that the value of the paper would have been 
increased if a description of other pulverized-fuel sys¬ 
tems had been included. There is no doubt that 
pulverized fuel can be most efficient; combustion is, 
after all, a chemical process, and no effort to combine 
a solid and a gas can be so efficient as when the former 
is reduced to an impalpable powder. Moreover, the 
large combustion chamber is a further factor tending 
to efficiency, but efficiencies equivalent to that obtained 
by the use of pulverized fuel can be obtained, and 
already have been obtained, by other methods, e.g. 
the gasification of the fuel before burning. The author 
states that the papier is essentially a comparison between 
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one of the factors necessary for economy and in many 
cases the straining after the higher efficiencies often 
results in lowering the overall economy, due to additional 
charges. Here we have less charges and higher effi¬ 
ciency, hoVever, but I fail to see how the handling 
charges of the fuel for’the many operations required in 
the pulverizing plant can be less than the charges for 
direct conveyance to bunker. Dealing with fine ash 
blown into the atmosphere, the author states on page 416 
that on the average about 17per cent of the ash seems 
to be discharged from the chimney top. On this basis, 
then, Dalmamock for the month of March, 1923, with 
powdered-fuel plant installed would have sent out 
about 360 tons of fine dust into the atmosphere, and, 
although it may be in the state of a fine powder, I am 
afraid that the medical authorities in this country would 
not look upon it with favour. I cannot altogether 
agree with his statement that there should be no more 
difficulty in preventing the emission of this fine ash 
from the chimney than with any other method of firing, 
for I think that the very fineness 6f the particles will 
in itself increase the difficulty of trapping it. With 
regard to the statement that on the recent careful test 
in the United States it was discovered that with mechani¬ 
cal stoking no less than an equivalent of 3 per cent 
of the coal fire was discharged from the chimney top, 
it seems difficult to believe that such a thing could 
possibly be taking place in this country, for 3 per cent 
with a fuel which contained on analysis 16 per cent 
of ash would mean that 20 per cent of the ash was 
ejected to the atmosphere, in this case in the form of 
detectable grits. With regard to furnace brickwork, it 
would be interesting to know what is the relative cost 
of the brickwork in a pulverized-fuel plant as compared 
with that used in mechanical-stoking practice. The 
initial cost in the former, due to its considerable size 
and possibly special bricks, will be high, and, although 
it may last for three years without any renewals, what 
will fhe cost of such renewals be ? It would appear 
that in the long mn the renewals will be a much more 
expensive item than is at present the case with mechani¬ 
cal stokers. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 460.] 

• Leeds, 6 February, 1924. 

a pulverized-fuel station and a mechanical-stoker 
station. He has taken Dalmamock because he was 
able to get the figures for that station, but Dalmamoclj^ 
has not the highest boiler-house efficiency of stations 
in the United Kingdom. Many details of ^le process 
of pulverized fuel can be applied to mechanical stoking, 
e.g. as the heating of air and the use of a large 
combustion chamber, and I think that the adoption of 
such portions of the pulverized-coal process will un¬ 
doubtedly raise the efficiency of mechanical stoking 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the pulverized- 
fuel process. The author mentions that only 6 per cent 
of the stations in the British Isles had an efficiency of 
over 76 per*cent, but I am of the opinion that this is a 
low figure. He gives 86 per cent as the realized effidiency 
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for pulverized fuel, and quotes high, guaranteed figur^ 
wliich have not yet been realized. As he pomte out, 
however, ef&dency is not the only factor. I take it 
that the author does not suggest tliat the power stations 
in the British Isles should scrap their plant, but rather 
that pulverization should be ado5>ted in ■&e new station 
where circumstances warrant. As to its adoptaon m 
new stations, it would depend entirely on whether the 
stations were of sufficient size to warrant the use of 
pulverized fuel, and also on other questions in connec¬ 
tion with it. The author states that the actual costs 
axe considerably greater in small stations. That must 
be obvious, as is shown at the end of the paper where 
the height of the boiler house in one station is given as 
equivalent to the total height of the chimney in the 
other. The height of the chimney in tlie pulvenzed- 
fuel station is about 2| times the height of the chimney 
in the mechanical-stoker station. The author^states 
that the drying temperature is regula,ted at 215 F. 1 
should like to know how that regulation is earned out. 

If the boiler is forced, the temperature of the exit flue 
gases will be higher and more air wUlhave to be admitted 
to bring down the temperature to the requisite amount. 

I believe it to be a fact that fine dust accumulates m 
the boiler tubes, and it is often of advantage to use a 
dust blower at frequent intervals. The author appears 
to assume throughout the paper that the British engineer 
is backward and conservative against his own interest. 
It is a charge which has been levelled many times. In 
connection with large turbines I believe it was said 
that the British engineer was backward 
tive, but I strongly dissent from this view. The Bntisli 
engineer may be cautious, but I do not think that he is 
overcautious. 

Mr. J. W. J. Townley : I do not thmk that anyone 
will disagree with the contention that pulverized-fi^l 
firing will give more efficient combustion and can be 
more easUy controlled than any other system of burmng 
coal, but in considering this matter I would suggest 
that the question is not one of thermal efficiency alone. 
Thermal efficiency is not necessarily commercial effici¬ 
ency, and a 1 per cent improvement in boUer therm^ 
efficiency may not be thought worth while whence 
cost of obtaining this is taken into consideration. Tme 
first problem that one usually has to consider is the 
case of the existing plant and whether it is worth while 
to change over from stokers to pulverized fuel. I have 
studied this matter recently, and have considered the 
conversion to pulverized fuel of a battery of three 
35 000 Ib.-per-hour boilers. These boilers are equipped 
with chain-grate stokers and bum a rough slack costmg 
" (at present) 17s. per ton. The actual efficiency upon a 
series of 10-hour tests averaged 81-6 per cent, b^ed 
on the gross calorific value of the coal as fired. The 
actual total amount of coal burnt per annum is 18 000 
tons, the load factor being 33 per cent. If by the 
adoption of pulverized-fuel firing we can obtam an 
increase Of 4 per cent in the overall efficiency, then 
the saving in fuel would be 900 tons, which at 17s. per 
ton is equivalent to £765 per anpum. The cost of a 
7-toii-per-hour pulvemed-fu©l plant (including altera¬ 
tions to combustion chambers) based on tecent qubta^ 
'tinns would be £16 000. Annual charges (interest and 


sinking fund) assuming a 20-years’ life, would be £1 316, 
or a net extra cost for capital charges alone of 
The power required by the auxiliaries would bejlightiy 
greater for the pulverized-fuel plant but not sufficien^ 
so as to have any material effect upon the above results. 
Secondly, the case when stoker replacements are due 
may be considered. The cost of six stokers completely 
equipped and erected would not exceed £6 600. 
charges would amount to £636, as compared with the 
capital charges of £1 316 for the pulverized-fuel plant. 
The difference, £780, would more than cancel the sa^g 
in fuel of £766. It can be seen, however, that in t^ 
case there is a very narrow margin, and that the choice 
of firing plant may be decided by such factors as varia¬ 
bility in the quality, low calorific value, and cost 
of the fuel which is available. It would appi^r, too, 
that it is possible to maintain a higher annu^ efficiency 
with pulverized-fuel plant than with stoker plant, 
owing to the ease of control. Most users know only too 
well the very great difficulty in maintainmg a high 
efficiency of stoker plant at times of light load. I do 
not agree with the author that the actual cost of current 
for auxiliaries for the pulverized-fuel plant is the same 
as that for mechanical stokers. It is generahy agreed 
that the power required for the operation of the pm- 
verizing and drying plant amounts to from 20 to 26 flmts 
per ton of fuel. That is equal to 0-66 per cent of the 
boiler-plant output, assuming 16 lb. of steam per kWh. 
Comparing this with a forced-draught chain-grate stoker, 

I find that the forced-draught stoker takes only 3 • 6 mite 
per ton on normal load, equal to 0*1 per cent of the 
output, or, allowing for light loads, say 0.-16 per cent. 
The other auxiliaries are common to both systena, 
although the power required for the induced-draught 
fans may be considerably reduced owing to the smaller 
amount of flue gases in the case of fuel firing. Some of 
the comparisons in the paper axe not quite fair; for 
instance, in the particulars given of the tests made upon 
the Colfax boiler plant, no reference is made to the fart 
that this plant is not fitted with economizers, and the 
comparison between Lakeside and Glasgow is affected 
by the much lower load factor at Glasgow and me 
larger heating surface of the Lakeside units. Our prin¬ 
cipal source of information with regard to pulverized- 
fu(¥l firing for steam boilers is the United States, but 
American engineers are not by any means of one mind 
regarding this method. In a list of 37 plants under 
construction given in Power (31 July, 1923) 29 of tlwse 
are being fitted with stokers and 8 with pulverized-fuel 
plant. In the 1923 Report of the Prime Movers’ Com¬ 
mittee to the National Electric Light Association there 
is a statement by the Puget Sound Power Company 
that their pulverized-fuel plant costs cents mors 
per 1 000 lb. of steam than another station fitted with 
chain-grate stokers, although in the case of the former 
the cost per ton of the fuel used is 29'3 per cent less. 
They state that the thermal efficiency is higher, but 
this is offset by the high cost of preparing the fuel and 
the high maintenaince charges on the plant. I do not 
suggest that this is a representative case, but it shows 
that there is another side to the question. The adoption 

of pulverized fuel by the Detroit Edison Company is 
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refer members to what the chief of the Research Depart¬ 
ment of the Detroit Edison Company said in a recent 
paper which was published in Power.* 

Mr. C. P. Henzell: I am not prepared to quarrel 
with the efficiencies given in the paper, but the chief 
point to a station engineer is the question of cost. 
Efficiency is to be sought for, but the important figure 
is the cost per unit. I have seen no figures that one 
could compare in the same way as the efficiency figures. 
It is stated that one advantage of pulverized fuel is 
that heavy overloads can be obtained from tlie boilers. 
That is all very well at Lakeside or some of the modem 
plants equipped with evaporators, but in the majority 
of stations I do not think that that could be done for 
long periods without causing trouble. The cost of 
pulverizing seems to vary. Some authorities give it 
as 3s. per ton, including power, maintenance, etc. 
Although chain-grate stokers have certain limitations, 
I do not think that enough attention is given to preparing 
or selecting the fuel for them. If crushers are installed 
in order to reduce large coal down to the most suitable 
size, and suitable sprayers employed for wetting the 
very fine coals, much better efficiencies would be 
obtained. With a washed slack, which is, in a way, a 
prepared coal, excellent results can be obtained on a 
chain-grate stoker. The figures given for maintenance 
costs at Lakeside are very good indeed, but it is possible 
tliat, after two or three years and with not quite so much 
skilled attention, these figures might rise. The author 
mentions the difficulty of obtaining data relative to 
the maintenance of mechanical stokers. With chain- 
grate stokers.the maintenance cost is approximately 
2d. per ton of coal burned. This figure applies to 
stokers that have been operating for two or three years. 

Mr. F. Dranslield ; I do not think that the author 
has been quite fair in comparing Dalmaniock with 
Lalceside. The exit temperature at Dalmarnock is in 
the neighbourhood of 400° F., while that at Lakeside 
is 200° F., which is remarkably low. On a rough calcula¬ 
tion the difference means a 6 per cent difference in 
efficiency. That difference should be credited to the 
boiler design and not to the pulverized fuel. It there¬ 
fore brings the Lakeside efficiency down to 81 per cent, 
which compares reasonably well with the efficiency 
of a good chain-grate stoker. The author sa.ys that 
the furnace temperature is greater than with stokers. 

I have taken a great number of tests on furnace 
temperatures, and I find that the average is in the 
neighbourhood of 2 600° F. The author gives a figure 
of 2 000° F, Firebricks of the best grade melt at 
approximately 3 000° F. If the temperature is increased 
from 2 600° F. up to, say, 2 800° F. there is a great danger 
of the firebricks running. This running is accentuated 
by the fact that some ashes have a tendency to flux the 
bricks. How does the author propose to get rid of the 
20 per cent of ash deposit in the boilers ? It, is rather 
unfortunate that the higlier the quality of the firebrick 
the softer^it gets. A re^y high quality of firebrick 
crumbles in the hands, and there is therefore likely 
to be a ^eat deal of wastage in the pulverized fuel 
due to the erosion of the ash, since a great deal of it is 
blown through the boffer. ^ith regard to water, the 
: . 68>No. 6. ♦ . 


author says that a steel economizer cannot be used 
owing to the corrosive action of the flue gases. I have 
been stud 3 dng the water question for two years and my 
opinion is that the corrosion is mainly due to the dis¬ 
solved gases in the water. Thel’e is, in addition, a 
little danger from flue ghses, 

Mr. W. A. Wordley : Representing, as I do, more 
the industrial works with their smaller plant than 
the central stations, I am more concerned with the 
possibilities of pulverized fuel on plants consisting of, say, 
2 or 3 Stirling boilers each of 26 000 to 30 000 lb. per 
hour normal capacity, atid with raaiges of from 4 to 10 
Lancashire boilers each 8 ft. 6 in. X 30 ft., £^d evapora¬ 
ting 9 000 to 10 000 lb. per hour. The Stu'litig boilers 
can no doubt be converted from mechanical firing to 
pulverized-coal firing and prove ver 5 ^ efficient, but is 
the cost of conversion and running of these smaller 
plants justified by the increased efliciency ? In other 
words, does the interest on capital invested justify the 
expenditm'e ? In considering the Lancashire boiler 
plants one has to decide which type of combustion 
chamber best meets the requirements, the external (or 
Dutch oven) or the internal or fii-ebrick-lining type. 
Personally, I do not think that either typo can prove a 
great success. The former introduces new sources of 
heat loss and the latter is not, according to the b:isis of 
1 cubic foot per lb. of coal per hour, of sufficient capacity 
to ensure complete and perfect combustion. With 
regai-d to the cost of installing pulverized-fucl equip¬ 
ments on plants such as I have ah’eady mentioned, I 
have come to the conclusion that it is not a commercial 
proposition. Certain savings in fuel, labour, etc., 
would probably be effected, but when one compares 
these credits with the debits represented by running 
costs, interest, depreciation, etc., one is forced to con¬ 
clude that good mechanical-stoker firing still holds the 
field in industrial works' plants. 

Mr. L. E. Hendry; How does the author arrive at a 
really reliable heat balance ? It i.s very unlikely that 
tlie same calorific value can be obtained at each test. 
After sampling coal most carefully in the orthodox 
manner, and taking two separate samples, I have found 
as much as 10 per cent difference in the calorific value. 
These tests were most carefully taken in a properly 
equipped chemical laboratory and not in one usually 
attached to an ordinary plant. As regards mechanical 
stokers on the Babcock and Stirling boilers and induced 
draught, I have on 8- and 10-hour tests got up to 
86 per cent, and on the whole plant on varying types 
of boilers, induced draught, some of the boilers with 
economizers and some without economizer's, an average 
efficiency of 76*6 per cent over the whole year, with 
about 36 per cent load factor, including all losses. 
The a'uthor does not state what system of draught is 
used on the Lopuleo system. I should be glad if he 
would say how all the foreign matter (bricks, clay, etc.) 
in coal winch is delivered at power stations is got rid of, 

Major H. Bell: Many of the speakers in the I-ondon 
discussion seemed to take exception to 'tire attitude 
taken up^by the a,uthor, and suggested that he was 
chainpioning American practice. I, personally, agree 
with the author in saying that anything which can 
con'tiibute to bur knowledge of the better combustion of 
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iuel is something that must of necessity be to our advan¬ 
tage, no matter in what form it is put before us. Looking 
generally at the question of powdered fuel, one realizes 
that the problems in coimection with it can be properly 
divided into two dis'rinct parts, preparation and com¬ 
bustion. Deahng with the latter first, it seems to me that 
there cannot be very much doubt as to whether it is not 
better accurately to prepare a fuel so that by the time 
it is introduced into the furnace it is in a form in which 
it can be controlled with a very much greater degree 
of refinement than can ever be the case with solid fuels 
of such varying ranges of quality and size as we have 
been subjected to during the last four or five years. 
From that point of view I feel that the author is no 
prophet, and that before very long powdered fuel will 
be a very serious competitor of the mechanical stoker. 
In 1919, before the operations of that particular Corpora¬ 
tion with whose process the author is so famihar, com¬ 
paratively little had been done, and the tremendous 
progress which he outlines has all been achieved within 
the past four years. The designers of the Milwaukee 
plant, after going all over the Continent with the object 
of ascertaining which is the most effective and economic 
way of consuming coal, decided upon the powdered- 
fuel process- This installation has been followed by a 
large number of other plants, the most notable possibly 
being the Ford plant in Detroit, followed by the same 
firm’s r.anadifl.n plant at Walkersville, and others too 
numerous to mention. ’ The process in connection with 
cement and steel-works is well known, but I should 
like to know which particular process is the correct one 
for steam raising. There is undoubtedly a great ^versity 
of opinion about the various components which have 
to be introduced into a successful pulverized fuel; 


Author’s Reply 

Mr. D. Brownlie (in reply) : In the first place I 
should like to state that it is hopeless for me to attempt 
to reply in detail to all the points raised. Not only 
are there 68 speakers, excluding the discussions at 
Bristol, Sheffield and Dublin of which reports are not 
available, but many of the contributions are of great 
length and I estimate that at least 60 different points 
have been raised. However, I have done the best that 
I can in the space available—much in excess of that 
usually allowed—to answer the more important 
questions, but to deal fully with every point would more 
than double the length of my reply. 

In the first place I would point out that not one single 
performance figure has been given me by the Lopulco 
people. The data are primarily those of Mr. John 
Anderson of Milwaukee and Mr, R. B. Mitchell of 
Glasgow, together with those of Mr, Henry Kreisinger 
and Mr. C. W. E. Clarke, who surely may be regarded as 
independent. I have omitted a description of the unit 
system because it is not yet available for large power- 
station boilers and so far does not seem to be a proved 
success for steam generation, whilst, above all, to my 
knowledge no detailed continuous-performance figures 
are available. If such figures exist, then the obvious 
thing for the advocates of the unit pulverizer to do is not 


for instance, as to whether drying should be introduced 
or not. This seems to turn upon the amount of moisture 
which has to be dealt with. It is clear, as the author 
shows, that there are a number of very large plants 
which have been operating for a considerable time, in 
most of which drying is a feature. It is equally true to 
say that there are a number of smaller plants which 
have been working for years without any drying, and, 
of course, at first sight it would seem that if one can 
ehminate this comparatively troublesome component of 
the scheme something very material has been accom- 
phshed in the way of improving th§ chances of powdered 
fuel. One of the greatest of the arguments that have 
been raised against powdered fuel is dust. I am one of 
those who subscribe to the opinion that we shall be 
rather troubled in this country in that connection, 
and I was impressed by the great height of all the 
American stacks given in the paper. The reason for 
this is undoubtedly to overcome the very real troubles 
which we in this country are beginning to experience. 
At the present time, by reason of both grits and dust, 

I cannot help thinking that to install powdered fuel 
with boilers of any magnitude and with the 100 ft. 
stacks so familiar in Britain would be to court trouble. 
In conclusion, I should like to ask the author as a 
specialist just two questions: (1) In his opinion, is it 
necessary, in aU cases, to use driers ? (2) To what degree 
of fineness is it desirable to prepare powdered fuel ? 
Upon the answers to those questions depends very largely 
the cost of preparing powdered fuel. 

[Mr. E. H. Hutchinson also took part in the dis¬ 
cussion at Leeds. The substance of his remarks was 
practically the same as in the discussion at Manchester 

(see page 445)]. 

. 

TO THE Discussion. 

to criticize my paper but to submit a paper on the 
unit pulverizer, giving the facts and figures, which 
everyone would welcome. The same remark applies to 
other " central ” systems, which have apparently not 
had so extensive an experience of steam-generation work 
as the “ Lopulco.'’ Also, I have not advocated the use 
of pulverized-fuel firing,, but have simply presented the 
facts in what I have tried to make a readable yet con¬ 
densed form, so that British engineers may consider this 
question seriously. Obviously, pulverized-fuel firing 
has objections, like everything else. 

The Comparison between Lakeside and 
Dalmarnock. 

Many speakers are very emphatic, from many points 
of view, that the comparison between Lakeside and 
Dalmarnock is not fair. In fact eve^ possible reason 
seems to have been adduced to explain the elementary 
fact that Lakeside is running all the year round at 86-86 
per cent efficiency and Dalmarnock at 76 per cent effici¬ 
ency, except the true and obvious o«e, that pulverized- 
' fuel firing is Superior to mechanical stoking. In mal^g 
the comparison I took one of the largest, most modem, 
and best-equipped stations in Great Britain, and certainly 
one which from the steam-generation point of view is not 
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only controlled on the most sciiMitilir. lines, jimlialily 
equalled in this respect by no utlur in Mnroiu-, Imf is 
broad-minded cnougli to allow tlu^ n‘sidts tu bi* pub¬ 
lished (in this connection also see the n-inarks <il Mr. 
Blaikie on 424 ). I•'nrther, as ^explained at lent.*,Ik 

in the paper tlie coiuparisoii is jindial'ly as lair a.s can 
ever be obtained, the only real ililleretiee beiii” the h«aii 
factor, for which allowaiua* has been made, and obviously 
we can never find two stations in the world absolutely 
identical. 

Dealing,' with .several of tin* points raised, as re« 4 aiils 
the difference in the quality of the laial, l.akeside is 
11 48H“12 :i21 B.'rii.U. aiul 2'2n ri-t>l JUT e.eut moisture, 
whilst Dalmarnock is h St»2 Id l.'lii It. l'h.r. ami 12*l» 
14'8 per cent moisturts .Mr. Wilmshnrst is not «:orree,i 
in taking (page 4r>2) 12 l)d(» 18 IMU) H. rh.l i. as agaiii.si 
9 900 B.Th.LI., nor is iMr. I‘o(diobradsUy in avsiuntag 
(page 419) as a coniparisou .‘J • 5 per c«*nt and 14 > .S pt'r emit 
moisture respectively, whilst an equal means v«*rv 
little in the .sense wliu'h he mentions, bee.mse other 
factors are the CO nufl nuburnt gase.s and the radi.ml- 
heat emis.sion. Different luoislmv iatnteut in fuel is not 


allowed for in the calculations ata-oiding to anv ex»stun; 
boiler-test code, and this argument lan be used both 
ways in comparing two methoil.s iif tiring iu e.em'i.d, 
Any difference in healing surface, as r.iit.etl by Mr. W ilnis 
hurst (page ' 102 ), is simply that of standard American 
and British practice, and pulv»‘ri/ett fuel iu Amei ic.i s-ives 
better results than mechanical .stoking when both are 
under the most favourable conditions, Thus at. ( olf.i'v 
1 kW is being obtained for 19 tHMt 11 .'fh.n. with sfoUei .. 
and for pulverixed fuel the guarantee is in tttnt 11 , ThJ '. 

Another complaint, brought forw.ud partindailv bv 
Mr. Pocholmulsky (page 419 ) and .Mr, Diansheld 
(page 469 ) is that the rsKit llm'-gas temperalur<‘at l.uUv 
.side is only 206 " I'\ against 41 V’ V\ al Dalmarnor k. The 
obvious reason is that fudveri/ed fuel is a more elticienf 
method of coiubu.sfiou, the furnace leiuperaturr' being 
higher, so that the traiisinissirtn to tin* boiler js mort* 
effective. It is not the “ boiler design but I lie met IumI 
of firing, and it is mainly for the .'ianie rea;*on, iu answi*!' 
to Mr. Jiccles (page 444 ), that flu? cliiiunev'-gas te.mpeta 
ture at Laktjside i.s miieh lower than that at 1 Mlm.trmn U. 

Finally, Mr. lk)chobradsky. taking Hrt-ati jur cent 
elliciency for a day trial at Dalmarnorlt of .*{ hours onh . 
which is of no comparative value on this m .aumt ali»re, 
and 87 per cent for l.akt?side, in .spile of llic' fact that the 
day figures at Lakeside art? 87 91 p»rr t.;eut, coupled with 
the debiting of Lakesitle with caU ul.ited figures becaosie 
the combustion is .so efiicient that flit? exit llm^'gas 
temperature is reduced to a iniuinium, and otlier equally 
irrelevant dednetion.s, apparently arrives a! the 
elusion that LakesiiU* rmuiing all the yi-ar rrnUKl at 
86-80 per cent is really inferior to Ikilmanmck at 76 
per cent. One can hardly be expected to talu? eiiticiian 
of this nature seriously. Obviou.sly, tlu? mdy fair coni' 
parison IS the actual monthly figiire.s, or at auv rate a long 
series of day trials under equal conditiom.. espec.iallv as 
regards duration, whilst Mr. 1 ‘ochohrad.skv is equallv 
confused over the question of the running and ans^tliary 

The general idea of nm.st of the speakers in this eon- 
nection seems to be, although they »lo not in all aises 


say SM diretdly, that if the l.akesidt? plant, e.’iacfly as it 
•staiidH .iiid is coiitmlii'il, were? deprived-of the piilvtTixi'd- 
tiu'l irquij.«me!d ami titleit with mechanical slokeis 
iiisti'iid, then S.'* .kii per cent efliciency vvonM continue to 
be ofit.lined and the eflicient re^ulfs are not due to 
piil\en/eil fuel ,ij ;il|. i* Mr. locles, liow'i.'vt?r, not only 
stiites this outright (page li t), but even gue.s furtlu?i‘. 
as lollows ; ” If Lakesitle Icul been lilted with the 
Dalniarmuk ?;(iilvers an*l bnruing Dalmarnock c.u.d a 
higher elln ieiicy woiikl h.ive been obtained than was 
actn.illy done with the pulverixed fuel used.’' He tlu?u 
actually goes on to sl.iie that Lakeside requires HK» 
b.h.[». extr.i jMiwer, allhong.h it is ele.arly ;‘.J,unvu in the 
paper that the total auxiliary i>o\ver, apart from ilrying, 
is le;.s than at Dalm.irnoi k. 

binally. as di?;iim i from vague slalemenls without 
anv explanatiim that the coiiqi.irLon b* hveen the two 
statiiue. is not of any valiu', sm h as for examph* those of 
Mr, pM kel ijiage 127 ) and lOr. Lnk.its (page 466 ). .'-ionu* 
Hpe.ikers. sm h as .Mr. 1 lollands tp.ige 488 ), give it a.s their 
cousiih'ietl opinion that no ust'fnl comparison at all can 
ever be imule between Americatiiiinl bairopean stations! 

Naturally, of course, all lias trouble would not have 
arisen il mei h.inic.il rdokin,:; had been proved to be 
•aipcrior to pulverixed fuel, and we shoukl also have been 
rqiaied raicli retu.irUalile .statements arlvanc.rd against 
the Use of pnlveiixed tui'l .e* th.d the moisture ot tilt? air 
t»f tie* I'litied Siiites is dittereut from that of Hrtfat; 
Bitlatn. the \ iirv plant is only to itm 90 U hours a year, 
Amertrau coals are tpiilt' dittereut from BritHh, ami then* 
i:. H»i iiset'iil object iu comparing the perli»rtnam?e of two 
elei ln» ilv : l.itious on diheieitl ?.ides of the Atlantic, 

til conise, if the It.dmarimi.k co.d were Iramiportetl to 
Lakeade and bmut in the pnlveii.Mrd comlition tliert!' 
wtinki b?' no dilterence al all in etlieiem y, ;tml im»;i of 
the '.peakei:; inenlioni'fl h.ive forgotten that the 
most elticient ami ;.pet i.dly ile-dgned mechunie.'.il Hioker 
.sl.it.i**iis in the w?»hl d»» tiol at pre-anit givi? Kti per cent 
on eoniimions peiff trniam is ‘I'o assume, thei'efori*, that 
mechanical JifoUer:. instaiir'd at Lakeside vvoiikl ttmldenly 
give H;i -SH per t ent ettn ieiM y is absurd. 

Dll l icir! I n.;i MIT IM HU l AC li OF .\ l*nO|U.« Hoil.t'.lf - 

H s| ('Olil:. 

The incnsiam; rciufusirm and general tlilhrnlUeH due 
to the hu;k t*f a jtioper iniertudional hoih?r lest tswle 
an? enqihaiaxed v?'ry 'drongty by the tliscnswion, attd the 
remarks of Mr. liala?i' (page 428 ) and ot Mr. Hendry 
Ipage 469 ) are muc-fi to thu point. \ artotis r.peaker;. 
Snell an Mr. HtMdiobtadsky (pagt? tltl) have, ow ng fs* the 
pre;a?nt unsalLfaetory stafi? of ahair;?. coulntsed tin? 
iwiweeii Lakts.hh? atid Dalmarnot;k, and mnv that H 4 H 9 
per eenf. boiler «?ftirie»icie?i are Iteing oltiapred it is 
hetroming imperative that this tiialfer td a boilerd.t?Ht:; 
code be cleared tip, 

Difm liiiNt I; ittviwmss’ Hian^iti ANt* Amfuii am Fisitt,, 

A niimbf?r of liiM.siker.s havr* :dat«?d, or inferrerf, that 
there ih nueh a diherenn? between Atuerkait ami British 
Wftls that il does not follow thal, \w. Hhoiild ohtatii 
mpnitly eflideiil rr*!ailfn with pulverimt fuel in Great 
Britain a.n are at prt?'ieiit being shttwn in America. 





Mr. Partridge (page 419), for example, is much 
worried that the average calorific value of American coals 
on the tests shown was over 12 000 B.Th U jmd that 
engineers in the London area “ have hundreds of different 
cl^es of fuels at th^r disposal." I must confess that 
I cannot grasp this point, sinc§/ in answer also to Mr. 
Hamilton (page 431), for the first time puWenzed fud 
has given us a method of burning at high efficiency ^y 
fuel, irrespective of its heating value, moisture, volahle 
matter, resinous content, coking properties, mechanical 
condition, ash, and melting point of the Mh. 

Further, Sir James Kemnal (page ^ 18 ) states ^at 
American ceals are as a rule much more fna e an 
European coals as is shown by the fact that in Engl^ 
we cannot use a mechanical stoker more than . wi e, 
whereas in America stokers 24 ft. wide ^e used. 
Incidentally, stokers 11 ft. wide are now m opera¬ 
tion in Great Britain and units 16 ft. wide ar® 
construction, also installations of over 20 ft. width c^ 
be built at any time and are at present bemg 
Further, the friabiUty of coal has nothing to do ^ 
ihe width of stokers, another direction in which Brihs 
engineering lias hitherto lagged behind American. Ihe 
reason is that we have only just begun to use the modera 
suspended arch and it is not possible with the out-ot- 
date sprung arch to exceed about 9 ft. 

Variety ok Fuels that can be Used. 

In view of this perfectly well-known and remarkable 
flexibility of pulverized fuel as regards the quahty of the 
fuel, it is ludicrous that a number of speakers should 
attempt to show that mechanical stoking is superior m 

this respect. . , , 

Sir James Kemnal (page 418), for example, is ernphatic 

on this point, and Mr. McLaren (page 436) 
mechanical stoking will bum a wider range of fuels than 
the Lopulco system, but makes the still more amazmg 
statement that " any amount of ash " in a fuel “i^es no 
difference to mechanical stoking. Apart from the fact 
lhat even in the discussion itself Mr. Jackson ' 

gives an example of his own experience^ o urni^ 

successfully in a well-known Newcastle station a quahty 
of fuel by pulverizing methods which is quite in^ossibie 
with cliain-grate stokers, statements of this charactOT 
will enable the experienced power-station engmeer to 
draw his own conclusions m to the calibre of some o e 
arguments advanced against pulverized fuel. 

Capital Cost. 

Another alleged objection to pulverized f^®! ^® 

Lopulco system is the capital cost of the installation 
■ as compared with the unit pulverizer and mechanical 
stoking, and some extraordinary statements have been 

made in this connection. , „ « « 

Sir James Kemnal (page 418) first of. all says no 
mention is made in the paper" of this vital matter of 
capital cost ; whereas the matter is discussed on 
pages 416 and 416. He then goes on to assume that 
“ the cost is very high, probably five or six as much 

as that of mechanical stokers of the best kind. 

Mr. Pochobradslty states (page 421) that the cost of a 
pulverized-fuel plant to deal with 60 tons_ a 
£11 662, taken from ihe paper (page 391), the period 


being that of the abnormal high prices 
a nirit pulverizer for the same duty would coat £80(). 
Mr. HoUands (page 433) says that “the “ 

cost is enormous," and the same pomt is raised by 

Mr. Forrest (page 464). * . , 

It will be agreed that the engineers and m^agenal 

staffs who control, for example, the 

the Ford Motor Co., the ^1®^®^®^*^‘ 

Cahokia station at St. Louis, the Colfax ^^®tallation at 

Pittsburg, the Union d’filectricite in 

Willesden and St. Pancras stations m Great Britain 

know what they axe doing. 

if a number of the arguments advanced on 

axe worth anything. That is to say. we ^ 

admit that many of the most prominent ind^tr a 

concerns of the world who have placed ord^ for 

pulverized-fuel plant to the extent of a consumption of 

nearly 4 million tons of coal per annum mcurred huge 

and unnecessary capital costs. . 

It is very difficult, in fact almost impossible, to give 
a real comparison in capital cort between modm 
pulverized fuel and mechanical stoking, because so miich 
depends on the conditions. The unit pulvenzer is hardly 
worth considering on present knowledge, as ^ " 
applicable to large boilers and sustained high efficiency, 
ap^t also from the fact that it requires, like ^y other 
method, auxiliaries in the way of coal-crushers con¬ 
veyers and overhead bunkers, together witli ash con- 

Taldng, however, first of all the case of entirely n^ 
plant, we have to consider two factors, the size of the 
. plant and the increased output due to pulverized fuel. 
On one large boiler only, say 60 000-100 000 lb. per hour, 
the comparative capital cost of the equipment was in 
a-recent instance approximately 1*5 :1«0 (pulverized 
coal of course being dearer), taking everything on tlie 
latest lines—economizers, superheaters, air heatere, fans, 
overhead coal-bunkers, ash-handling plant, clumpy, 
and the correct combustion chamber in each case, 
however, is not a fair comparison because the output of 
the pulverized-fuel plant is much greater. Thus at 
Willesden a 60 000 lb. boiler with 62 600 lb. peak load on 
mechanical stokers will give 60 000 lb. normal load, 
72 000 lb. continuous overload, and 80 000 lb. peak load 
with pulverized fuel, and w'hen the basis of equal steam 
output is taken there is Uttle difference in capital cost. 
For a large plant of. say. six 60 000 lb. boilers, pulvenzed 
fuel is no more expensive or even cheaper, as is well 
known from the extensive American experience, and all 
tiie remarks about greatly increased capital outlay can 
be disregarded. As applied to existing mecha.nical- 
stoker plant the matter is different, and in many cases 
the opinion of Mr. Pearce (page 442), that in these cir¬ 
cumstances the capital cost will outweigh the savmgs, 
is correct, chiefly because the boilers have to be reset 
to obtain a proper combustion-chamber volume. 

High Efficiency with Mechanical Stoking. 

In reply to Mr. Rowe (page 436) and also in connection 
with the remarks of Mr. Cauthery (page 463) and 
Mr. Partridge (page 419), very high efficiencies for short 
tests have certainly been obtained with naechanical 
stoking, and I am aware that 88 per cent is claimed with 
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marine boilers and forced-draught, air-heater equip¬ 
ment, and also 86-89 per cent with ordinary water-tube 
boiler installations of stokers, superheaters, economizers 
and air heaters. Apart from the great confusion that 
exists in the Method of calculating and expressing boUer- 
plant tests, the point is, however, that these figures only 
s-pply to short tests and not to continuous r unning . 

The Difference between Continuous Running 
AND Test Conditions. 

In connection with this question of high efficiency 
obtained by mechanical stokers the discussion shows that 
it is almost impossible to get many engineers to under¬ 
stand the difference between a short test of a few hours 
under special conditions and the actual running results 
from month to month. The Lopulco figures at Lake¬ 
side, 85-86 per cent efficiency, are based on the water 
evaporated and the coal burnt each month, including 
all light load, starting-up and shutting-down losses, 
whereas the short tests vary from 87 to 91 per cent 
efficiency. In spite of very high figures on short tests, 
the most efficient stoker plants in the world are only 
giving about 75-78 per cent efficiency, as, for example, 
in the case of Colfax and Dalmamock. 

Mr. Hendry (page 459} gives an excellent illustration 
of this, a t 3 ^ical mechanical-stoker plant running at 
76*6 per cent efficiency all the year round but on which as 
high as 86 per cent has been obtained on a 10-hour test. 
Yet many speakers persist in claiming 80-86 per cent 
short-test efficiency for mechanical stokers against the 
86-86 per cent continuous figures for Lakeside and not 
the test figures of 87-90 per cent. For example, Mr. D. 
Wilson (page 421) assumes that my figure of 76 per 
cent for the performance of mechanical stoking is a 
misprint and speaks about 80 per cent and over as if this 
applied to continous performance. It was for this 
reason, in tr 3 dng to emphasize the importaiice of month- 
to-month figures, that I mentioned the 400 tests. 
Again, Mr. Townley (page 458) takes 81*6 per cent as 
the performance of his mechanical-stoker plant, admits 
that this is only for 10-hour test figures, and then proceeds 
to compare this with the continuous figures of 86-86 per 
cent efficiency at Lakeside. His assumption of only 
4 per cent saving is of course quite wrong and should 
be 6-9|- per cent in comparison with Lakeside day tests 
of 87-91 per cent. 

Steam-generation Efficiency and Cost of Power 

Production. 

Quite a number of speakers also have assumed that I 
have devoted nearly all my attention to the increase of 
steam-generation efficiency and said nothing about the 
total cost of the production of power, which it is in - 
sinuated in some cases is really higher with pulverizied 
fuel. Thus Sir James Kenmal (page 418) says that 
steam-generation effici^cy, whether 80 or 86 per cent, 
does. not matter so long as the total cost per unit 
generated is less, whilst Mr. Partridge (page 419) is of 
the opinion that we ought to include such items as 
labour, repairs and maintenance, and interest on capital. 

Mr, Wilmshurst says (page 462) that he would prefer , 

hear less of the overall efficiency of the boiler and more 
df the total commercial costs of running per unit. 
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generated—such figures to include all capital charges 
and the cost of running auxiliaries. 

Again, Mr. Blaikie states (page 424) that " the paper 
is mainly Concerned with ihe thermal efficiency of steam 
generation.” Mr. Stubbs (page 44'‘i^ says that ” the really 
important features are Host sight of because of his [the 
author's] anxiety to stress the question of efficiency.” 
Mr. Troup (page 430) thinks that I have not done my¬ 
self justice by emphasizing thermal efficiency to such 
an extent. Further, Mr. Petford (page 4.57) speaks 
of ” straining after higher efficiencies,” Mr. Forrest 
(page 464) suggests that what matters is the lowest cost 
of steam generation and not efficiency, whilsyt Mr. Devey 
in his remarks (page 434) seems to be under the impression 
that I have dealt only with efficiency. 

These speakers do not appear to have read the paper 
thoroughly. I have not devoted undue attention to 
efficiency at all, but have dealt in the fullest detail with 
every one of the advantages and disadvantages of 
pulverized fuel, and in this section out of a total of 
20 pages (396-416) only 8 pages (396-404) deal with 
efficiency. I stated also in the clearest possible fashion 
that the most valuable portion of the paper related to the 
costs of running at Lakeside. 

In reply to the platitudes about generation costs, 
obviously if the net cost of generating steam is reduced, 
as shown in the paper, then also the overall power costs 
will be lowered accordingly, and I have not given these 
latter because the paper deals with steam generation and 
is already 40 000 words in length. I can only say again, 
as already stated in thfe case of capital cost, that those 
in charge of many of the most prominent firms in the 
world know what they are doing and would not have 
adopted pulverized fuel if the net generation costs were 
thereby increased. 

Objections to the Water Screen. 

Another common contention in the discussion is that 
the water screen for the prevention of the slagging is an 
objection. In the first place it is stated to be dangerous 
to work. Thus Mr. Cauthery (page 463) thinks that 
it .may give trouble by overheating, contraction and 
expansion, and we know from Mr. Pearce (page 443) 
that one water-tube boiler firm are not only strongly' 
opposed to the water screen but actually have stated 
that they did not think a boiler insurance company 
would insure a boiler with such an attachment. Again, 
it is supposed to require abnormally pure water. Mr. 
Allwood (page 453) regards it as a weak point unless 
particular attention is given to the water, and Mr. Train 
(page 437) is of the opinion that it ‘‘is barred on 
account of the quality of the feed water ” and we ought 
to concentrate bn designing a furnace without water 
screens. Finally, the water screen is stated' to be 
unnecessary, and a number of speakers such as Mr. 
Hutchinson (page 444), Mr. Hollands (page 433), Sir 
James Kemnal (page 418) and Mr. McLaren (page 436) 
are of the opinion that slagging is or can be eliminated 
wiihout a water screen and merely by proper furnace 
design.;. \ ^ _ 

Tbe facts are, in answer also to Mr. West (page 430) 
and Mr. Hainilton (page 431), that the water screen does 
not give trouble and the installations at Lakeside and 
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Oneida-street have been running for several years 
without any difficulty, whilst 60 000 kW at Caholda has 
been in operation for 6 months. Also it is a misstate- 
ment to say that insurance companies have raised any 
objection, either in America or France, to the water 
screen, as must be obvious from’'the number of plants at 
work. 

• The best methods of preventing slagging are a matter 
of opinion, but the water screen is mainly responsible for 
the fact that several million tons of coal in the pulverized 
condition are now being burnt per annum for steam 
generation. When unit-pulverizer firms or any of ^e 
speakers cash show us actual results of long running with 
varying qualities of coal on power stations without a 
water screen, then we can consider their statements 
seriously. It may be mentioned also that the chief 
reason why pulverized fuel makes such slow progress for 
general furnace work, as in the iron and steel industries, 
is because unit pulverizers cannot entirely stop slagging, 
and, as Mr. Clements points out (page 426), any satis¬ 
factory system must guarantee to prevent this trouble. 
Finally, from a theoretical point of view the objections 
to the water screen have no point at all, and on what 
grounds Sir James Kemnal (page 418) says that it is “ a 
somewhat crude arrangement” is not clear. The 
apparatus is a 4 in. steel tube, the same as the tubes of 
the boiler, and it is, less liable to bum out or give trouble, 
and no more requires specially pure water than the 
boiler tubes. It would be much more logical to apply 
the above objections to the bottom two or three rows 
of tubes of the boiler nearest the furnace which have 
to do 70 per cent of the whole evaporation, an inherent 
defect in most water-tube boiler design. 

Size of the Combustion Chamber. 

Arising out of the comparison between Lakeside and 
Dalmamock, several speakers seem to regard the size of 
the combustion chamber as a disadvantage. The fa.ct 
is, however, that a large combustion space is essential 
to efficient combustion, and mechanical-stoker practice 
is suffering heavily because this fact is not recognized 
in Great Britain as it is in America. The extra capital 
cost of a large combustion chamber is wiped out in a 
month or two by the extra efficiency. In this connection 
the point raised by Mr. Hutchinson (page 444) that the 
large combustion chamber cannot tend to efficiency 
obviously has no value since it is at present giving the 
highest boiler-plant efficiency in the world, whether on 
continuous running or short tests. Some speakers such 
as Mr. NichoUs (page 463) complain that a part of the high 
efficiency of Lakeside is due to proper dimensions in this 
connection, which is quite cprrect, but in making the 
comparison I cannot help it, and all along I have given 
mechanical stoking the advantage in case of doubt (see 
page 400). 

Mr. Rutland (page 462) seems to regard with pride the 
fact that marine boilers are crowded into a small space. 
This is one of the chief reasons why the efficiency of 
marine steam-generation is so low, averaging probably 
less than 66 per cent, whereas pulverized fuel in a large 
water-tube boiler with sufidcient combustion-chamber 
space will give, 86 per cent, that is, about 36 per cent 
reduction in the coal bill. An interesting example from 


marine practice is given by Mr. W. J. Muller, the chief 
engineer of the Dutch steamship company, the Konin- 
klyke Paketvaart Maatschappij of Amsterdam, in a 
paper read in 1923 before the Institution of Naval 
Architects. He shows that a marine watcr-inbe boiler 
with mechanical stoking gave 66 per cent efficiency with 
the usual combustion space, but by merely raising the 
boiler 2 ft. the efficiency went up to 76 per cent, that is 
a saving of over 13 per cent in the coal bill. In spite, 
however, of the triumphant competition of the Diesel 
engine, marine steam-generation practice continues to 
blunder along in the same inefficient manner, of which 
pm all combustion space is only one of many illustrations. 

In reply to Mr. Blaikie (page 424), the main reasons 
why a Lancashire boiler plant vrm give 82-6 per cent 
efficiency with cramped combustion space is the use of 
a high-grade fuel of low ash-content, often with a low 
volatile content, adequate draught, tight settings, goc^ 
firing and an extensive equipment of superheaters and, 
particularly, economizers. 

Fine Ash Discharged from the Chimneys. 

Verv many of the speakers have raised the point 
on purely theoretical grounds—that one of the most 
serious objections to the Lopulco system of pulverized- 
fuel firing is a huge amount of fine ash discharged from 
the chimney. It has been stated also, apart from the 
present discussion, that 70—80 per cent of the ash is 
discharged from the chimney, oblivious of the other 
objections that about 60 per cent of the ash is deposited 
in the furnace and would cause slagging in the absence 
of the water screen, whilst 26-30 per cent,causes trouble 
in the boiler tubes and flues. Thus, as an example, 
Mr. Partridge says (page 419) that ” every engineer 
whom we consulted ” told him this and he is of the 
opinion that ” the London area is a very different pro¬ 
position ” from a station by a lake, especially because of 
the stringent rules and regulations of the County 

Council.” , j. 1 

" Whilst Mr. Petford (page 467) talks about ihe medical 

authorities not looking on pulverized fuel vdth favour, 
Mr. Mallinson (page 440) is nervous about the deleterious 
effect on the air of Manchester, and Dr. Lessing states 
(page 421) that if only 12 per cent of the ash escapes from 
the chimney this would mean that our vanishing smoke 
problem would be replaced by a dust problem and that 
for a successful solution of the powdered-fuel problem 
the ash must be eliminated. Also Mr. Moxon (page 434) 
and Mr. Rutland (page 462) express unfavourable 
opinions upon pulverized fuel on this account, whilst 
Prof. Bulleid (page 464) wants to know if there is any 
danger .of the ash choking up rain-water spouting, 
and Alderman Walker (page 447) has apparently mis¬ 
understood the figures given in the paper and on the 
lantern slides. 

The facts are, as already stated, that the ash discharged 
at Lakeside is 17|-26 per cent of the total ash, about 
3 per cent of the coal fired, which is approximately 
same as that discharged from chimneys to-day with 
mechanical stoking except that in the latter case much 
nuisance is caused because; of the large petioles. ; The 
best information bn the ash question is contained in a 
recent paper by Mr; H. D. Savage before the Amencau 
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Society of Mechanical Engineers. There are only two 
places in the world, Lakeside and Oneida-street, whiere 
the exact amount of the ash discharged has ever ^>een 
determined, and the ideas often expressed that 40-80 
per cent of the ash is discharged are'mere guesswork. 
There has, in practice, never been any trouble with 
ash, either at Lakeside, as pointed out by Mr. Evans 
(page 422), or anywhere else. Mr. Savage also mentions 
that with a super-station of 10 boilers of 15 000 sq. ft. 
heating surface burning 1 176. tons of coal per day, 
at 10 per cent ash this is 117*6 tons of ash per day. 
Even if. 30 per cent were, discharged from the chimney, 
that is 35 tons of ash per 24 hours, and if this came 
down within a radius of Ij miles, that is 7 square 
miles, obviously impossible, the ash deposit would be 
0*00031 lb. per square foot per 24 hours, or 1*8. ounces 
per annum. The particles are so extraordinarily small, 
being the ash skeleton of pure mineral matter from coal 
of which 65 per cent passes through a 200 mesh, that 
they are comparable in size, as Mr. W. Wilson (page 456) 
expresses it, with the motes floating in every sunbeam. 
In practice they remain suspended in the air until washed 
down by the rain. 

The Height of the Chimney required for 
Pulverized Fuel. 

A number of speakers have assumed that because the 
Ford steel chimneys are 327 ft. high therefore one of the 
objections to pulverized fuel is that an enormous and 
costly chimney is necessary. Thus, for example, 
Mr. Wadeson (page 458) says that the height of the 
chimney in thp pulverized-fuel station is about 2f times 
that of a mechanical-stoker station, and Mr. Hutchinson 
(page 444) also mentions this point. They seem to have 
forgotten that the Ford chimneys deal normally with 
70 per cent blast-furnace gas and 30 per cent pulverized 
coal, so that they might as well have pursued this 
argument to the end and claimed that pulverized coal 
emits so much dust from the chimney that even for only 
30 per cent of pulverized-fuel chimneys over 300 ft. 
high are essential. The reason for the great height is that 
the Ford Company prefer natural draught to mechanical 
draught, and the above statements are obviously of no 
value because the Lakeside chimney is 220 ft. high and a 
very large number of mechanically-fired plants in Greg,t 
Britain have chimneys as high as this. The lowest 
practical height for a chimney is a matter of opinion, 
as we find in connection with the general propositions 
of high chimney versus medium-height chimney and 
mechanical draught. Also, as Major Bell points out 
(page 460), the 100 ft. chimney is already giving much 
trouble with mechanical stoking. 

The Lopulco Vertical Drier. 

Mr. McLaren (page 436) says that this " apparently 
has not yet been thoroughly tried.” The answer is 
that it has been running experimentally for 2 years 
past at Oneida-street and has also been in operation at 
the Cahokia plant, St. Louis (60 000 kW), for 6 months. 

The Degree of Drying Necessary for the Coal. 

With regard to the statement made by Mr. Hollands 
page 433), it is quite true that I said in the Iron and Coal 
^ ;VOL. 62.^ 


Trades Reruiew drying down to 1 per cent moisture 
in large revolving driers is a formidable operation, an 
opinion which I still hold, although we have always got to 
look at the final net results. But to-day it is not neces¬ 
sary to dry down to 1 per cent or fise complicated driers 
as explained in the pap^ (for example, page 396), and in 
reply particularly to Mr. Malpas (page 434), it is now 
found necessary for the most efficient results in the 
pulverizer only to drive off the free or surface moisture. 
The efficiency of the pulverizer is not affected by what 
is vaguely termed the hygroscopic moisture which is a 
part of the coal substance. The new vertical Lopulco 
gravity drier, as described in the paper, is small and 
compact apparatus with no moving parts, occupying little 
room and requiring practically no attention, circulating 
a mixture of air and exit flue gases at 216'’ F., which 
absorbs 3 kW per ton of coal dried. Further, in reply 
to Mr. Malpas (page 434) the temperature is regulated 
by means of a damper by altering the amount of cold air 
supplied. Nearly all the objections raised to drying the 
coal, such as those of Mr. Hollands (page 433), have no 
point in reference to this improved type of drier. 

Unburnt Ash in Coal. 

Just as many power station engineers imagine their 
boiler plant is running at 76-80 per cent efficiency all the 
year round, remarkable ideas still exist as to the loss 
by unburnt fuel in the ash. As an example of this 
Mr. D. W’ilson (page 421) states that “in a wellr 
operated station the carbon in the ash does not 
exceed 10 per cent” and that “there should be no 
difficulty in keeping the*loss down to 0*6 per cent,” 
meaning presumably by this the figure for the actual 
coal loss, and then goes on to say that my figures of 
3-6 per cent for mechanical stoking are “ inaccurate and 
liable to mislead.” The true state of affairs is, however, 
illustrated by a number of speakers in the discussion. 
Mr. Maxted (page 432) gives the details of a boiler plant 
of 6 Babcock and Wilcox boilers under his control fitted 
with chain-grate stokers and operated on the most 
scientific, lines at 76. per cent boiler-plant efficiency. 
There is on the plant a loss in the ash and clinker of 
6 per cent of the coal fired, that is 1 300 tons of coal per 
annum, whilst Dr. Lulofs (page 466) of the Amsterdam 
electricity station gives it as his opinion that 6 per cent 
of coal lost as unbumt fuel in the ash is a low figure. 

Mr. Jackson (page 449) confirms in his experience 
1-2 per cent coal loss in the ash, whilst the riddlings on 
chain-grate stokers are 36 per cent, and Mr. Evans 
(page 422) gives another example of 20 per cent. The 
estimate of 3-5 per cent in the paper is an understate¬ 
ment. 

Large Size of Boiler with Pulverized* Fuel^ 

In this coimection, confirming the remarks made by 
Mr. Evans (page 422), Mr. Swindin (page 428), Mr. Troup 
(pa.ge 430) and Mr, Platt (page 454), modem pulverizedr 
fuel firing has rendered possible! the huge boiler which 
cannot be operated with mechanical stokers or unit 
pulverizers. I am glad that Mr. Erith reminds me 
(page 426) that the largest mechanically-fired boiler has 
about 170 000 lb. evaporation per hour, but pulverized 
fuel has been the sole means of making possible the unit 
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of 30 000 sq. ft. heating surface or over, with a noma 
evaporation of 300 000 lb. and an overload of 
400 000 lb. per hour. It is now propos^. ^ecau^ 
of the perfection of pulverized fuel, to construct 40 000 
sq. ft. heating-surface® boilers so that one unit only wiU 
supply a 36 000 kW turbine, f&us simplifying power- 
station design. 

Temperature in Combustion Chamber. 

Several speakers such as Mr. Hutchinson (page 
and Mr. Dransfield (page 469) have quite i^isread &e 
temperature of 2 100“ F. mentioned on page_405 of me 
papL in coifnection with the Ford plant. This relates 
to 70 per cent blast-furnace gas and 30 per cent pu wrw 
fuel, and not to pulverized fuel only, the tempera r 
which is certainly well over 2 600“ F. 

Vibrations of the Boiler. 

Mr. Rutland (page 452) raises the inter^ting 
» organ pipe effects." which is a peculiar vibmtion of me 
whole boiler due to pulsations in me combustion chamber. 

I have not heard of any case of this actually | 

wim pulverized coal, although presumably jtjnight t^ 
place. The cause is ramer mysterious and I have 
several very troublesome and almost 
this wim chain-grate stokers, in one of wluch a 
in me quality of me coal caused an 
of me effect. The same result can be given to a lesser 
degree in Lancashire boilers if me superheater is not 
provided wim a mid-feamer. 

Troubles due to Liquid Condition of Pixverized 

Fuel. 

Mr. Phillips (page 462) raises me very interesting point 
of the pulverized fuel becoming “ Uquid," due ^ P^®^' 
laxly good drying and grinding, and runmng right throng 

me feeders like water. Mr. PlulUps is quite correct mat 

me variable pitch of me cast-iron screw feeder d^cribed 
in the paper is designed to reduce this double to a 
minimum. This variable pitch tightens up the co^ at me 
end of me feeder, giving a " plug " of coal, which h^ 
me double function of preventing the 10 per cent air at 
12 in. water gauge, added at the discharge, from p^mg 
back into the pulverized-coal bunker and also actog 
a barrier in me case of me " liquid " condition mentioned. 


Wear and Tear on Burners. 

Mr. Rutland (page 462) asks if mere is any mech^cal 
wear and tear on the burner tips wim pulverized fuel, 
following upon his experiences 

' unfiltered oil in oil burners. There is no trouble in mis 
respect and the two cases are not parallel, since mere 
is taiple tilearance space through me burners and me 
pulverized fuel-air mixture behaves ^ 

gas. A more suitable comparison would be wim me 
gas-firing of boilers and not oil burners wim an exces¬ 
sively small aperture. 

Combined Mechanical Stoker and Pulverized-fuel 

Firing. 

Dr. Lulofs (page 466) deals with a new develo^ent 
which he has undertaken at Amsterdam electnaty 


station, mat is me combination of a umt 
a chain-grate mechanical stoker. The idea ^ 

to install a unit pulverizer using much less than the 
o/air at the back end of the stoker ^ 
lets being parallel with me chain grate and at a slight 

ingle inWs. In tliis way the obvious ^d perfectly 

weuliown defect of chain-giate stokers, me admissmn 
of excess air at the back as the fires burn thm, giving 
about 5 per cent COg, is remedied by 
complete the combustion of the 

is stated to have given excellent results, at least 20 pe 
cent inmease in evaporation, and me method is certamly 
intmSSig in spite of the defects of the unit pulverizer 

(to be discussed later). 

Radi.'ition Loss. 

In reply to Mr. Blaikie (page 424) t^® 
from a pulverized-fuel plant is not excessive in spite of 
the large combustion chamber, and the figures for 
of li per cent and of H per o»t ^ 
are probably both on the generous side. The old ideto 
of 6^per cent radiation loss in me case of a boiler plant 

are quite erroneous. 

Cast-iron versus Steel-tube Economizers. 

I can assure Sir James Kemnal, in reply to Ms remarlK 
on page 418, mat I am quite aware mat in a nunibm of 

casL cast-iron economizers have ^®®fJ®P^^';®^.^J ® 

I am, however, also acquainted wim the f^t that in 
various instances the steel-tube economizer 
to be most unsatisfactory. In this connection me state¬ 
ments made by Mr. Rushworth (pap 46^ somewhat 
significant, not only as regards failures ^J*"^® 

economizers, but also because cast-iron coyenngs are 
now being adopted to try to protect the steel. 

In reply to Mr. Jockel (page 427) me trouble wim 

me steel-tube economizer is both 
temal corrosion, as pointed out also by Mr. Dransfield 

^m^answer to Mr. McLaren (page 436), I do imt think 
that me steel-tube economizer will outlast the water 
screen, and the proper comparison for the Ipter is the 
lower boiler tubes and not the economizer tubes. 

^ Marine and Cylindrical Boiler Practice. 

In reply to Mr. HaU (page 434) and Mr. Rutl^d 
(page 462), so far as I know, pulvenzed-fuel firing has 
made no headway at all with marine boilers, or in fact 
with any type of cylindrical boiler, a matter obviously 
of me greatestimportance since by far me greater amount 
of coal burnt in Great Britain for steam generation is 
consumed in Lancashire boilers. Tins also is in answer 
to Prof. Bulleid (page 463) and Mr. Wordley (page 469). 


The Unit Pulverizer. . , 

Most attention of all has been given in the epeussion 
to me question of the so-called unit pulvenzer, a^ 
accordingly I will deal wim the matter at some lengm. 
The reason why I omitted unit pulverizers from the paper 
has already been explained (pages 386 and 460). ^ 

: In me first place, it may be stated mat me distmctip 
to-day between me so-caUed " central" system and me 
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so-called “ unit" system of pulverizing no longer holds 
goo^d, since the latest Lopulco application appears to 
combine the advantages of both. In the central system 
it is usually understood that the crushing, drying and 
pulverizing of the coal are carried out in a separate pul¬ 
verizer building and the pulverized coal sent to all the 
different boilers or furnaces in the boiler house, as at 
Lakeside, whereas in the unit system a single combined 
pulverizer, separator, and air-supply fan are used in one 
;unit in front of each boiler, in place of the mechanical 
stoker. 

In the modem Lopulco system, of course, as at Vitry, 
Cahokia, etc., no separate building is required, each 
boiler having its own independent vertical drier, 
pulverizer, separator, pulverized-fuel storage bunker, 
feeder, water screen and hollow brickwork, all of which 
are worked separately and independent^ of one another 
at pra.ctidally continuous, maximum efficiency, whilst the 
space occupied is little more than with unit pulverizers 
or mechanical stokers and ash conveytrs. The fact is 
also that the unit system* has had little or no success 
for large-scale steam generation, and because of this 
the central system had to be devised so as to eliminate 
the obvious defects of the former method. To-day in the 
United States practically all the boiler plants of any 
importance fired with pulverized fuel do not use the unit 
system. My paper is concerned with steam boilers only, 
not furnaces in general, and Mr. Mallinson’s statement 
(page 440) that unit pulverizers are being developed in 
•the United States is really beside the point, just as are 
Mr. Hutchinson’s remarks (page 444) that one system of 
unit pulverizers bums 1| rnillion tons of coal per annum. 
About 30 million tons are burnt every year for all 
purposes and I can assure Mr. Atkinson (page 422) that 
I am not in the least surprised to hear that over 4Q0 
turbo-pulverizers are installed, but what concerns this 
paper is steam generation. 

Alderman Walker (page 447) states that he finds on 
inquiry there are quite a number of unit plants at 
work, but he does not enlighten us any further as to the 
result of his investigations. How'ever, Mr. Hollands 
(page 433) states that 160 unit pulverizers of one make 
are operating on boiler plants, and Mr. Hutchinson says 
that 60 plants are at work in France, but no details are 
given. 

As we have already had in the discussion a fairly 
comprehensive account of the advantages of the unit 
pulverizer from various speakers, including Mr. Maxted 
(page 432), Mr. Clemitson (page 461) and Mr. Hutchinson 
(page 444), it will not be without interest to give the 
objections to the unit pulverizer, which would seem to be 
on present knowledge as follows :— 

(«) Since no magnetic separator is used there is always 
danger from a serious brealsdown due to stray metal 
particles in the coal, such as nails, bolts, cartridge cases, 
washers, canister lids, and similar material. 

(b) A minor accident shuts down the whole boiler,- 
whereas this does not happen on the central system in 
general, with.reserves of pulverized coal and ai number 
of separate burners and feeders. 

(c) The absence of dr 3 dng, and the assumptioBL (vduch 
is not admitted) that any coal up to 12 per Cent moisture 
can be ased direct, mean that the coal Varies in moisture 


content and therefore in physical properties. This 
results in uneven grinding; that is, a 6 per cent moisture 
coal does not give the same result as a 10 per cent coal, 
whereas on the central system there is. always one 
moisture content. * 

(d) The presence of* moisture in the coal means 
excessive power required for the pulverizer. Mr. Tr ain 
(page 436) realizes this point and suggests the addition 
of a vertical drier to the unit pulverizer. 

(«j) The presence of moisture in -the coal means a 
lower boiler-plant efficiency, since the moisture has to 
be evaporated into steam in the furnace, wliich escapes 
in the exit gases and carries away a largf amount of 
(latent) heat. 

(/) A unit pulverizer will work only whilst the boiler 
is in actual operation, and at a corresponding rate, 
whereas on a central system, such as the Lopulco, 24 
houis’ coal supply can be pulverized in 16-17 hours 
irrespective of the boiler output. Consequently, the 
I pulverizing is done largely at night when the station is 
on light load and the cost of power practically nil. 

(e) What may be termed the essential defect of the 
unit pulverizer is that it is not possible to carry out at 
one and the same time at maximum efficiency in a single 
machine the entirely different operations of pulverizing 
coal, separating the particles, conveying, mixing with 
air, and supplpng to' the furnace at the various rates of 
operation which depend upon the fluctuations in the 
steam demand. Each one of these operations is only 
working at a maximum efficiency at one speed, and 
needless to say these speeds do not coincide. At any 
given rate of burning, therefore, the net efficiency of 
the pulverizer unit is the average of all the different 
operations, and tliis efficiency is nearly always low 
because the given speed can only be approximately 
correct for one or two of the different functions. Thus 
as the steam demand rises to a maximum the efficiency 
of the grinding falls heavily, the power required rises, 
the wear and tear increase, and vibration generally 
results. Again, a very serious point, there is no real 
control over the air supply and little flexibility, since the 
speed of the pulverizer, which governs the air, has to be 
adjusted, depending on the other factors. It was these 
reasons that caused the central type of S 3 rstem to be 
devised, in which the pulverizer works continuously on 
dried coal at one speed only, that of maximum efficiency, 
since between it and the burners is a large storage bunker. 
The coal is intimately mixed with air in an entirely 
separate feeder under easy control, and is burnt in a 
number of independent burners worldng only within a 
range of high efficiency, individual burners being shut 
down or started up as required for veiy light or heavy 
loads. This will answer particularly Mr. Clemitson’s 
remark (page 461) as to why it is necessary to “ go to 
the trouble ” of separators, feeders, etc. 

(A) The power required by the unit pulverizer is 
extremely high, averaging 2-4 per cent of the ou^iit of 
the boiler, but at high speeds and peak loads the figure 
inay easily be 6 per cent or over, especially when the 
pulvCTizer is a little worn. On the Lopulco system with 
the new vertical drier the total figure is only about 1 per 
cent. Mr. Carr-Hill (page 425) gives it as his opinion 
that a unit pulveriser takes about 3 times the power of 
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a modern pulverizer, viz. 40-60 b.h.p..per ton as against 
13-14 b.h.p., based on 70-76 per cent through a 200 
mesh In reply to Mr. Townley (page 468) it is not 
generally agreed that “ pulverizing takes 20-26 kW per 
ton.” As stated in the paper the Lopulco gu^antee is 
19i kW ; and with regard to Mr.''Pochobradsky’s remark 
(page 420) that the power consumption of the unit 
system is less than what he. calls the central system, I 
take the strongest exception to his statement, without 
any figures to support it, that the unit pul^yerizer takes 

26 kW per ton. . x i, 

(i) The wear and tear on unit pulverizers is apt to be 

very severe on continuous running because of the varia¬ 
tions in speed necessary, the construction also often 
giving heavy vibration at top speed. The beaters wear 
out very quickly, giving stUl more inferior grinding and 

increased power consumption. . • j. 

{j) The mixing of the pulverized fuel and the air is not 
sufl&ciently intimate to ensure best results and gives 
” stratification ” in the combustion chamber, as men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Carr-Hill (page 426). That is to say, 
since the mixing of the air and the coal is imperfect and 
the grinding very uneven, in the combustion chamber 
the heavier particles at once fall to the bottom before 
they have time to. be burnt, so that there is almost a 
series of different strata, the top being composed of the 
finest particles and the heaviest being at the bottom, the 
combustion therefore not being complete. Further, 
these large particles vary in ash content. 

(A) On long running a unit pulverizer will not work 
with only 20-26 per cent excess air owing to the defective 
grinding and mixing. 

(/) The unit system sooner or later gives trouble due 
to slagging, depending on the quality of the coal, 
especially as the size of the plant increases. This tiouble 
is aggravated by the heavy partially-unburnt particles of 
coal to the bottom of the chamber, and eventually 

reduces considerably the efficiency of the plant. 

(w) Another result of imperfect combustion is that 
the ash in the average unit plant is not completely burnt 
and cannot approach the Lopulco figure of 0 • 6 per cent 
unburnt-fuel loss. In one example of unit pulverizers 
the ash in the bottom of the furnace contained 8 per 
cent combustible, whereas in the last pass of the boiler 
the figure was 38 per cent. 

(•/j) A unit pulverizer required a considerable amount 
of labour and attention, with constant skilled supervision 
of each separate pulverizer, which would be a troublesome 
matter in the case of a large station. 

(o) A unit pulverizer cannot be applied to very large 

boilers. 

' (jt>) A point of the highest importance is that on the 

Lopulco system boilers can be Operated entirely from a 
distant pcSnel sv^tchboard, the coal and air being mani¬ 
pulated by means of small levers as at the Ford plant. 
This has long been an ideal, leading to the highest 
efficiency, and is mipossible both with unit pulverizers 

and with mechanical stokers. 

{q) The net result is that a unit pulverizer will not 
give 85-86 per cent continuoiis efficiency on a boiler 
plant, even with small or mediuna-sized boilers, and, as 
already stated, no figures to tlie contrary are available 
There are plenty of vague staterqents. Thus, Mr. !l^ol- 


lands (page 433) says ” the unit system is giving resulte 
quite as good as those obtained on any other system, 
whilst Mr. Pochobradsky (page 420) states that the 
performance of a unit pulverizer is in every respect 
equal to that of a ^central pulverizing plant and the 
efficiency of firing is exactly the same in the two systems. 

Mr. Atkinson (page 422) says ” we have had a large 
number of boiler tests made, many of which show a total 
efficiency of 86 per cent and over,” and Alderman Walker 
(page 447) thinks that I could have got the same informa¬ 
tion, that is long detailed performance figures of 86-86 
per cent boiler-plant efficiency from both users and 
makers of unit and other systems. Also, Mr. Dennis 
(page 432) says that the Buell unit pulverizer will give 
“ all the Americans claim to do.” Most of these speakers 
do not give any figures and I suggest the reason is that 
such data do not exist. 

It is very obvious, therefore, that many of the advan¬ 
tages of the unit pulverizer, such as low first cost, 
convenience, small space and no drying of the coal, are 
completely offset, although of course the unit pulverizer 
is very useful for many cases, such as the adaptation of 
Dr. Lulofs (page 465), but it does not at its present 
stage of development compete seriously with the Lopulco 
or other central system on boilers of the largest size 
at 86-89 per cent continuous efficiency. 

General Remarks. 

As regards Alderman Walker’s observations (page 447), 
the ansyrers to the points w'hich he raises will be found 

in the paper. . . , 

In answer to Mr. Phillips (page 462), I have no informa¬ 
tion at all with regard to Hammersmith and we are all 
w,aiting for the results. In this connection I should like 
to know why Mr. Hutchinson did not quote the Hammer¬ 
smith figures. . . 

Sir James Kemnal (page 418) makes, in addition to 
those already discussed, a number of general statements 
that are quite unwarranted. The statistics issued by 
the Electricity Commissioners do not show the fibres 
relating to steam production, and the number of private 
firms who keep such figures is very small. I suggest that 
the amount of a.pparatus required is much more a defect 
of mechanical stoking than of pulverized fuel, especially 
because of the ash and clinlcer problem. Also I will 
challenge Sir James Kemnal to quotes, single instance 
where mechanical stoking is giving an increase in boiler 
output equal to pulverized fuel. Further, with regMd 
to his remark that ” the autlior states also that British 
power station practice is far belund that in America, 
fhig is quite unwarranted, I have said nothing of the 
kind, and the only reference in the whole of the paper 
to a comparison between British and American engineers 
is on page 400, where I state we are behind America 
in regard to furnace volume, which is quite correct. 
Several other speakers have raised, without any justifica¬ 
tion, the point that I have been antagonistic to British 
engineers. 

Finally, I did not mention that the ash varies with the 
nature of the coal, because this is obvious to everyone. 

In reply to Mr. Devey (page 433), I have not suggested 
the installatioh of pulverized-fuel plants and I did not 
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mention the matter in any part of the paper, nor have 
I profposed that any existing plant should be scrapped. 
I quite agree that what we require is more scientific 
control of boiler plant, and I have advocated this 
continually for over 12 years past. ' 

It is futile for several speakers such as Mr. McLaren 
(page 436) to emphasize that the Vitry guarantee is 
“ only 84 per cent efficiency ” and tlierefore to cast 
doubts on the Lakeside figure of 85-86 per cent and on 
pulverized fuel in general attaining these figures. The 
obvious answer is that the Lopulco guarantees are in 
many cases much higher than Lakeside, as, for example, 
88| per cent at Trenton Channel, and 89 per cent at 
Willesden, and presumably the Lopulco people conduct 
their own business, including the extent of the guarantee, 
to suit themselves. 

With regard to Mr. Atkinson’s point (page 422) con¬ 
cerning an a^cle of mine in February 1922, we all 


change our opinions as experience accumulates. It is 
not ve^ long ago that Mr. Atkinson himself was an 
enthusiastic advocate of the central system, which he 
now condemns in favour of the uijjt system. 

It is extremely interesting, as mentioned (page 426) by 
Mr. Clements, that the Park Gate Iron and Steel Co. 
should have put in the first pulverized-fuel blast-fumace- 
gas plant, as I certainly was not aware of this, whilst 
the Calumet figures given (page 426) by Mr. Duncan are 
of ipuch value, although of course most British power 
stations have not yet installed very wide stokers. 

In reply to Mr. Jockel (page 427), I have referred to 
Mr. Harvey's report in various parts of the "paper, as on 
page 391 for example, and with regard to the point 
raised by Mr. Hamilton (page 431), so far as I know, 
carborundum bricks have not been tried and do not 
seem necessary in view of the efficiency of the air-cooled 
walls. 


Mr. C. C. Paterson, O.B.B., Vice-President, took 
the chair at 6 p.m. 

The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the 31st 
January, 1924, were taken as read and were confirmed 
and signed. 

Messrs, J. W. Fraser and W. H. Nottage were ap¬ 
pointed scrutineers of the ballot for the election and 
transfer of members and, at the end of the meeting, 
the result of the ballot was declared as follows :— ' 

Elections. 

Member. 

Mather, John. 

Associate Members. 

Ayengar,. Tanjore Krish- O’Connor, Timothy Pat- 
nasami R., B.A. rick, B.E. 

Clements, Fred. Orchard, Harold. ' 

Cooper, Harold Cyril, B.A. Palmer, Lionel Stanley, 
Holman, Cecil Leonard. M.Sc., Ph,D. ' 

Inouye, Ikutaxo. Payne, Lintorn Simmons. 

Luiskill, Harry. Robinson, Wykeham'. 

Nicholls, Frank. Amyas A. 

• Wilt6n> Noel Valentine S. 


Graduates. 

Hodge, Gilbert Woffinten. 
Holden, George Cuthbert. 
McLaughlin, Cecil James 
S. 

Nagarajan, Tirupattur 
Krishnaswami. 

Perkins, Thomas Ewart. 
Robinson, Leonard Mans¬ 
field. 

Scriven, Ernest. 

Skinner, Arthur C 3 udac. 
Smith, Sydney Steele. 
Wallcroft, Frederick 
Ernest. 

Walters, George. 

Wicks, Percy, B.S?;. 

Wylie, Alexander Fleming. 

Students. 

Abrahams, Hyman. Belcher, Douglas Gordon. 

Adams, John Ludford. Bond, Dudley Hales T. 
Addis, Edwin. Burdes, Leonard. 

AUcocfc, Walter. Bush, George Robert S. 

Baker, Richard Noel, Carisdale, John Henry. 

Barfpot, Rene Morison. Capper, John Frederick. 

Barnes, Pliilip Carrington. Catterall, Gerald. 
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711th ordinary MEETING, 14 FEBRUARY, 1924. 
(Joint Mfeting with the Physical Society oe London.) 


Ahem, Patrick Joseph. 
Aspinall, Henry Turner, 
,B.Sc.(Eng.). 

Bennett, David. 

Beringer, Paul. 

Best, Frederic Lafargue. 
Dart, Frederick Harold. 
George, Philip Herbert F. 
Graham, Reginald Chris¬ 
topher M. 

Gray, Walter Douglas. 
Grifl5,tli, Ronald GeOrge. 
Gupta, Karuna Kumar D. 
Hebbert, Reginald James. 
Highway, Frank Gordon, 
Lieut., R.E. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 


continued. 


Cawte, Charles William. 
Chadwick, Leonard Ij^ark. 
Christy, Geoffrey. 

Chynoweth, Frederick. 

Clark, John. 

Cox, Francis George. 

Cox, Robert Leonard. 
Dalman, Frederick Nar- 
borough, B.Sc.(Eng.). 
de Bejar, AlfonsoAntonioL. 
Dixon, George Skene. 

Drury, George John S. 

Fall, James William L. 
Fletcher, Charles Bickham 
H. 

Gomes, Carlos. 

Gregory, Maxwell Justin, 
B.A, 

Gupta, Sashanka Shekhor. 
Halford, Richard, 

Hardy, Arthur. 

Harwood, Edward Hol- 
royde. 

Hilton, Rupert Polack. 
Hoban, Hugh Charles. 
Holbeche, Edgar Charles. 
Holmes, Malcolm Graham. 
Hunter,Herbert Leonard J. . 
Hutchins, Philip Perceval 
P. 

Jackson, Frederick Samuel. 
Jones, Gilbert Louis R. 
Jose, Cjndl Edwin P. 


Kaye, Joseph Blamires. 
Keene, James Kenneth. 
Ljflvson, Reginald Percy. 
Lea, Jeffrey Tunstall. 
Merrie, Alexander Hardie. 
Metcalf, Herbert Eustace 
L. 

Milliken-Smith, Herbert. 
Mprley, John Lawrence. 
Musgrave, William Leslie. 
Needham, Arthur Wheel- 
don. 

Nicholson, Thomas Croft. 
Panikkar, Sankaran Nara- 
yana. 

Pank, John Cornaby. 
Powell, Reginald Alfred. 
Richardson, Harry Carr. 
Riley, Frank George M. 
Ryland, Leslie Francis. 
Sanjana, Kershasp 
Manekji. 

Simmonds, Richard 
Samuel. 

Sims, Lionel George A. 
Smith, W'illiam Horace. 
Spencer, Alfred Nicholas. 
Thorpe, Leslie Jack. 
Wilson, Ian Mackenzie. 
Woodbine, Geoffrey Pal 
mer. 

Wood, Albert Gallatin. 
Yates, John Penderel. 


INSTITUTION. 


Transfers. 


Associate Member to Member. 


Morris, Alfred Thonsas. 
Staniar, Henry Drum¬ 
mond, Capt., R.A.F. 


Tate, Leonard George. 
Wheeler, Roland. 

Wood, William Wellesley. 


Ross, Eric Graham 


Graduate to Associate Member. 
raham. Ross, Thomas Wylie. 


Student to Associate Member. 

Colquhoun, James. Johns, John Percy. 

Radley, William Gordon, B.Sc.(Eng.). 


Associate to Associate Member. 
Chaster, Clifford Stilwell. 


Student to Graduate. 


Cooper, Cyril Hoare. 
Davies, Tracy Rees. 
Friendship, Cyril Arthur. 
Harmsworth, Harry 
Brooke. 

Henderson, George Parker. 


Hodgson, Charles Henry. 
Morgan, Hedley Edmund. 
Morrison, James Douglas. 
Payne, George Lewis. 

Sen, Ranjit Chandra. 
Swinney, John. 


The discussion on " Loud-Speakers for Wireless and 
other Purposes" (seepages 266 and 373) was continued, 
“and the meeting terminated at 7.66 p.m. 
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A-VECTOR TREATMENT OF LONG TRANSMISSION’LINES.* 

By S. Holmes, Associate Member. 

(Paper first received l^th October, and in final form 22nd December, 1923 .) 


Table of Contents. 

Section 

1. Introduction. 

2. S3niibols. 

3. The equations of the transmission line. 

4 . Calculation for a 260-mile, 110 000-volt transmis¬ 

sion line. 

6. Calculation for constant-voltage transmission. 

6. Calculation of the circle diagram. 

7. Bibliography. 

1. Introduction. 

In teaching the elementary principles of transmission, 
the author has found that students understand better 
what is happening in the transmission lines if a vector 
method is employed, rather than the metliod involving 
the use of complex quantities. It is thought that 
perhaps this method may be useful to others who are 
studying the subject for the first time, especiaUy as 
there is little to choose between the accuracy of the 
two methods, since each has the equations of the 
transmission line as its starting-point. 

All the currents are separated into tbeir active and 



Fig. 1. —^Diagram showing the load current separated into 
its active and idle components, with their corresponding 
resistance and reactance pressure-drops, ^ 

idle components respectively in phase and in quadrature 
with the voltage at the load or receiver end of the lines. 
Also, the impedance of the line is separated into its 
resistance and reactance components, so that when 
each is multiplied by a current the resulting voltage- 
drops in the line axe respectively in phase and in 
quadrature with that current (see Fig. 1). 


Is = 
E = 
I = 


2. Symbols. 

voltage at the supply end of the line, 
current at the supply end of the line, 
voltage at the receiver end of the line, 
current at the receiver end of the line. 


Committee invite written communleations (with a view to 
publication in the /owz-ja/ if approved by the Committee) on papers published 
m tteyownal without being read at a meeting. Communications should reach 
the Secretary of the Institution not later than one month after uublicatioa of 
the paper to which they relate. 


h = 

B = 


Z = 

R = 
X = 


r = 


minimum idle current supplied by the synchronous 
condenser for constant-voltage transmission, 
line charging current, and is obtained from the 
product of B and E, where 
shunted line susceptance, and is'equal to ijie 
product of 27r, the frequency and the capacity 
of one line to earth.* 

impedance of one line, and is equal to ^/(R^ -|- X^), 
where 

resistance of one line, and 

reactance of one line, and is equal to the product 
of 2‘ir, the frequency and the inductance of one 
line, 

spacing of the conductors, 
radius of the conductors. 


8. The Equations of the Transmission Line. 

Owing to the distributed nature of the resistance, 
the inductance and the capacity of the lines, the current 
and the voltage equations form a converging series. 

Neglecting line lealcage, the voltage equation is 
expressed by 

E,=E(l+iBZ + —^BiZ‘+...) 


2.3.4 


+ ,. .) 


and, by omitting all terms beyond B^Z^J{2 .3.4) as 
negligible in practice, we get 

E, = Eil -I- iBZ + ifB^Z^) +. ZI(\ -f- 4BZ) 

= E + iEBZ -h {iEBZ)iBZ -|- ZI -^ ZIlBZ 
= E-^ ZI-\- Z(IEB) -f- Z{Z(I -h 
=^E-\-ZI + Zll, -4- -I- J7„) JS} 

= iZ? -f Z{(1 -1- 14) -I- Z{I + i4)ifi} 

The voltage at tiie supply end of the line is equal, 
to the vector sum of 

(i) the voltage at the receiver end of the line. 

(ii) ZI, the line impedance-drop due to the load 

current J. ' 

(iii) the line impedance-drop due to the average 
line charging current, This current is of such a 
value as would be obtained by concentrating oner-half 
of the line capaqity at the receivej: end of the line in 
parallel with the load, and is a quarter-cycle ahead of 
the receiver voltage iJ. 

(iv) Z{Z{I -|- tiie line impedance-drop due 

to the increase in the charging current, Z{I -f- J4)|J5, 
caused by the rise in voltage, Z(l-\-lQ, from the 
receiver end to the supply end of the line. 

* Wl?cneyer a vector is multiplied by J3, it is advanced througb'a tj.uarter 
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Similarly the current equation 
I» = 1(1 + ¥"3 


2.3.4 


can be expressed aS/~ 

7, = 1 + Jc + Z{1 + jTc + 

The current at the supply end of the line is equal 
to the vector sum of ;— 

(v) I. the load current. ^. . . # 

(vi) I., the total line charging current, which is ot 
such a value as would be obtained by concentratang 
the whole of the line capacity at the receiver end of the 
line in par^lel with the load, and is a quarter-cycle 

ahead of the receiver voltage J?. . 

(vii) Z{I 4- ilc + ZIi^B)\B, the increase m the 
charging current due to the rise in voltage from the 
receiver end to the supply end of the line. 

4. Calculation for a 260-mile, 110 000-volt 
Transmission Line. 

A thvee-phase transmission line 250 miles long delivers 
15 200 kW at 110 000 volts, at 80 per cent power factor 
and at 50 cycles per second, along overhead lines oj 
37/0*083 copper cable, equilaterally spaced 144 tnc es 

apart. 

Resistance of one line. 

Diameter oi cable = 0*684 inch; cross-sectional 
area = 0*2 sq. inch. 

Resistance per mile at 60 cycles = 0*212 ohin. 
Resistance of one line, R = 0*212 X 250 = 63 ohms. 

Reactance of one line. 

Inductance per mile = 0*0805 4-0*741 log (s/r) 

= 2*076 mH. ^ - 

Reactance per mile = 27 r X 60 X 2*076 X 10 

= 0*662 ohm. , 

Reactance of one line, X = 0*652 X 260 = 163 ohms. 

Capacity susceptance of one line. 

Capacity per mile = 0*0388/(logs/r) = 0*0U42 /*F. 
Capacity per line = 0*01442 X 260 = 3*6 fiB. 
Capacity susceptance of one line, J 5 = 2 n* X 50 X rf* o 
= 1132 micromhos. 

Star voltage at receiver end of line. 

R = 110 OOO/VS = 620 V. 

Average line charging current. 

Line charging current, BE = 1 132 X 10-® X 63 520 
= 72 A. 

" Average charging current, ^BE = |72 = 36 A, a 
quarter-cycle ahead of E. 

Load current. 

Power per line = 16 200/3 = 6 067 kW. 

^ . 5 067 X 1000 

Current per line at 0 *8 power factor = 03520 x 0*8 

= 100 A. . „ n o -lAA 

Active component in phase with JS — 0*8 X 100 

__ go 

Idle component a quarter-cycle behind R =0 * 6 X 100 
_ flO A 


Increase in the charging current, Z(I + iTe)k^- 

Active current in phase with E = SO A. 

Idle current a quarter-cycle behind E — 00 — f72 
= 42 A lagging (see Table 1). 

Multiplying each <9f these by ^B or 188 * 7 b< 10 gives 
the corresponding currents a quarter-cycle in advance 

of their respective voltage-drops. 

11 086 X 188*7 X 10-"® = 2*1 A, a quarter-cycle 

ahead of E. . ™ 

10 814 X 188*7 X 10-8 == 2*0 A, in opposition to E. 

Line current, I -h 4 - + IQIB. 

Active current = 80 - 2 = 78 A in phase with E. 

Idle current = 60 - 36 - 2*1 = 21*9 A. a quarter- 
cycle behind E (see Table 2). 

Total voltage-drop.—1 704 V in phase with E ; 11 653 V 
a quarter-cycle ahead oiE. 

Supply voltage at full load. 

E, = ^{(63 520 4 - 7 704)2 4 - (11 663)2} 

* =V(71 2242 4 - 11 6632 ). 

= 72 160 V (star). 

= 72 150-S/3 = 124 900 V (delta). 

Current at the supply end of the line, 

I + 7, -H 2(1 -h iJc 4- Zl^\sB)\B. 

Load current.— SO A in phase with E] 60 A a quarter- 

cycle behind E. . ^ r. a 

Total charging current. —72 A a quarter-cycle ahead 

otE.. 

Increase in charging, etc., currents, 

Z{I 4- ih 4- Zli-MB (see Tatle 3). 

Multiplying by = 0*00009433 gives the corre- 

gponding currents :— , v j 

14 020 X 0*00009433 = 1*32 A a quarter-cycle ahead 

°^^860 X 0*00009433 = 0*93 A in opposition to R. 
Active current in phase with R = 80-0*93 

= 79*07 A. _ 

Idle current a quarter-cycle behind JS = 60 — fViS 

1*32 — 34*68 A (see Table 4). 

Multiplying by = 0*000666 gives the correspond¬ 
ing currents:— 

" 9 843 X 0 * 000566 = 6 * 6 A a quarter-cycle ahead of E. 
11061 X 0*000666 = 6 * 3 A in opposition to E. 

Current at the supply end of line. 

Active component in phase with E — SO o* 
_ ' 73.*7 

Idle component ;a quarter-cycle ahead of B = 72 

Total current at supply end = V( 73 *72 4 - 17*62) 

= 75*8 A leading by 4*2 degrees on the supply voltage 


E„ since the supply voltage and the supply current 
are ahead of the receiver voltage by the angles whose 
respective tangents are 11663/71 224 and 17*6/73*7. 

6. Calculation for Constant-voltage Transmission. 

For a constant recover pressure 
the supply voltage is 126 000 at full load and 100 000 

T« rt-r/iAr +n keet) . the voltage constant at 
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Table 1. 

Component of current 

Voltage-drop 

♦ 1% 

Active, 80 A .. 

Idle, 42 A (lagging) .. 

I' 

Resistance, 80 X 53 = 4 240 Vin phase with E 
Reactance, 42 x 163 = 6 846 V in phase with E 


Total 11 086 V in phase with E 

Active, 80 A .. 

Idle, 42 A (lagging). 

Reactance, 80 X 163 = 13 040 V J-cycle ahead of E 
Resistance, 42 x 53 = 2 226 V J-cycle behind E 


r> 

Total 10 814 V J-cycle ahead of E 


Table 2. 


Component of current 

Voltage-drop 

Active, 78 A . 

Resistance, 78 x 53 = 4 134 V in phase with E 

Idle; 21 • 9 A (lagging). 

Reactance, 21 • 9 x 163 = 3 570 V in phase with E 

• 

Total 7 704 V in phase with E 

Active, 78 A .. 

Reactance, 78 x 163 = 12 714 V J-cycle ahead of E 

Idle, 21 • 9 A (lagging).. 

Resistance, 21-9 x 53 = 1 161 V J-cycle behind E 


Total 11 553 V J-cycle ahead of E 


Table 3. 


Cpmponent of current 

^ Voltage-drop 

Active, 80 A .. 

Idle, 60 A (lagging).. 

Resistance, 80 X 63 = 4 240 V in phase with E 
Reactance, 60 X 163 = 9 780 V in phase with E 


Total 14 020 V in phase with E 

Active, 80 A .. . 

Idle, 60 A (lagging) .. 

Reactance, 80 X 163 == 13 040 V J-cycle ahead of E 
Resistance, 60 X 63 = 3 180 V J-cycle behind E 


Total 9 860 V J-cycle ahead of E 


Table 4. 


Component of current 

Voltage-drop 

Active, 79 • 07 A .. 

Resistance, 79 • 07 X 63 = 4 190 V in phase with E , 

Idle, 34-68 A (lagging) ., .. 

Reactance, 34- 68 x 163 = 5 653 V in phase with E 


Total 9 843 V in phase with E 

• 

Active, 79 • 07 A . . . . . . 

Reactance, 79-07 x 163 = 12 890 V J-cycle ahead of E 

Idle, 34 • 68 A (lagging) .. .. 

Resistance, 34 - 68 X 63 = 1 839 V ^-cycle behind E 


Total 11 061 V J-cycle ahead of jEf 
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both ends of the line under all conditions o? load, 
synchronous condensers are placed in ^rallel with tlie 
l^d at the receiver end of the line. The capacity of 
the synchronous plant is a minimum when sjipphes 
the same current (1/ both at no load and at full load. 
The current (I^) is a quarter-cycle behind the ^ecmver 
voltage at no load and a quarter-cycle ahead of it at 

full load. 

{a) Ai no load. 

Idle current = ly - 36. a quarter-cycle behind E. 
Increase in the charging current, Z[l]sr 

Idle current = - W = I, - 18, a quaxter-cycle 

behind E. ' i 

Resistance drop = 631^ - 954. a quarter-cycle be- 

hind E. . , -j-v in 

Reactance drop = 1631^ - 2 934, in phase with E. 

Multiplying by 0-0001887 gives the corre¬ 
sponding currents :- „ A 

(63Jj — 964) X 0-0001887 = (0-01/jy — 0-18) Am 

phase with B. « a « 

(163/;^ — 2 934) X 0-0001887 = (0-03Ijy — 0-65) A, a 

quarter-cycle ahead of E. 

Line currents :— a 

Active current in phase with B = (O-Olij, — 0-18). 

Idle current a quarter-cycle behind B 

= — 36 — — 0-66) = 0-97Jj, - 36-46 

(see Table 6) 

_ (63 520 + 158 -BIjf—B 790)® + (49 • — 1 860)2 

* = (67 730 + 168 • BIjs,)^ ■+■ (49 • 8Ij, - 1860)2 

(b) At full load. 

Active current in phase with = 80 A. 

Idle current a quarter-cycle ahead of E 

= {Iir + ^72 - 60) = {!„ - 24) 

Decrease in the charging current, 

Z[I + + 

Active current in phase with JE/ = 80 A. 

Idle current a quarter-cycle ahead of E 

= I_y -1- ^72 - 60 = {Ij, - 42) (see Table 6) ■ 

Multiplying by ^5=0-0001887 gives the corre¬ 
sponding currents:— , « * 

(163J2F — 11 086) X 0-0001887 = (0-03In — 2-1) A a 

quarter-cycle behind Jf. , 

{BZIy + 10 814) X 0 -0001887 = (O- Olljy -f 2) A in op- 
position to E. 

Line currents at full load, 

I -H Iff + i’-^c 4- •2'(^ -4- -Tj? + 

Active = 80—(O-OlJjy -J- 2) = (78 — O-Oll^y) in phase 
with E. 

Idle = Ij, - 24 - (0-031^ - 2-1) = (0-971^ - 21-9) 
a quarter-cycle ahead oi E (see Table 7). . 

e\ =(63 620 - {IBS-Bis - 7 704)}2(49-8Iy -h 11 663)2 
= (71 224 — 168 - 6 /v)2 -{■ (49 - SI^ -{• 11 663)2 


Since the supply voltage is the same both at no load 
and at full load, by equating the two equations we get: 

(71 224 — 158-6ly)2 4 . (49-8Jy ■+• 11 663)2 

= (67 730 -f- 158-6Jjr)2 -H {4:91^ — 1 860)2 

and, on re-arrangiifg, 

(49-8/v 4- 11 663)2 _ ( 49 - 8 / 2 ,— 1 860)2 

= (57 730 + IBS-Bls)^ - (71 224 - 158-6Jj,)2 



Fig. 2. 

Since the difference of two squares is the product of 
the sum and of the difference of the two nuipbers form¬ 
ing the squares, we get:— 

13 403(99-612, -f 9 703) = 128 964(317/2, - 13 494) 

1-33 X 108/2, -h 13 X 107 ^ 41 X 108/2, - 174 X107 
39-67/2, = 1870 
' J,y = 47A • 

The line corrective kVA = 3 X 47 X 63 620/1 000 
= 8 960, a quarter-cycle behind B at no Idad and a 
quarter-cycle ahead of E at full load. 

Voltage at supply end of line, ^ 65 260 V (star) 
= 113 000 V (delta). 
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6. Calculation of the Circle Diagram {see Fig. 2). 
Eg = 66 260; = 63 620. 

Active component of charging current at no load in 
phase with E — O’OlJj^ — 0-18 = 0*29 A. 

Idle component of charging current at no load a 
quarter-cycle behind E 

= 36 -f- (0-037;^ ~ 0-55) = 36-9 A (from Section 6). 


Solving, we get:— 

29 380A2 -I- 67 620 x 103 + 29 380Q2 

- 186 600 X 102Q = 94 600 X 10* 

^2 -f 230A + Q2 ^ 032(3 = 32 270 
(A 4 - 116)2 + {Q — 316)2 = 32 270-[-1162-|-3162 

= (381)2 


Table 6. 

Component of current 

Voltage-drop 

Active, (0*017j- — 0*18) A .. 

Idle (lagging), {0*977;, — 36*46) A .. 

Resistance, 

Reactance, 

.1 

0*537;, — 10 V in phase with E 

158*07;, — 5 780 V in phase with E 


Total 

168 * 67;, — 6 790 V in phase with E 

Active, (6*017;, — 0*18) A . . .. 

Idle (lagging), (0*977^^ — 3646) A .. 

Reactance, 

Resistance, 

1*631;,— 29 V J-cycle ahead of E 

61 • 47;, — 1 879 V |-cycle behind E 


Total 

49 * 87;, — 1 860 V J-cycle behind E 


Table 6. 


Component of current 

Voltage-drop 

Active, 80 A. 

Resistance, 80 X 63 == 4 240 V in phase with E 

Idle (leading), (7^^ — 42) A. 

Reactance, 163(7;, — 42) = 1637;, — 6 846 V in opposition to E 

• 

Total 1637;, — 11 086 V in opposition to E 

Active, 80 A .. .. 

Reactance, 80 X 163 13 040 V J-cycle ahead of E 

Idle (leading), (7ar — 42) A .. 

Resistance, 63(7;, - 42) = 537;, — 2 226 V |-cycle ahead of E 


Total 637;, 10 814 V J-cycle ahead of E 


Table 7. 


Component of cunent 

Voltage-drop 

Active, (78 - 0*017;,) A .. 

Idle (leading), (0*977;, — 21*9) A .. 

Resistance, 

Reaclance, 

4 134 — O' 637;, V in phase with E 

1687;, — 3 670 V in opposition to E 


Total 

158*57;, — 7 704 V in opposition to E 

Active, (78 - 0*017;,) A .. .. 

Idle (leading), (0*977;, — 21*9) A .. 

Reactance, 

Resistance, 

12 714 — 1* 637;, V J-cycle ahead of E 
61*47y — 1161 V l^-cycle ahead of E 


Total 

1 

11 663 -|- 49*87;, V J-cycle ahead of E 


Let A be the active current in the line at the receiver 
end in phase with E, and 
Q he the idle current in the line at the receivm: 
end a J-cycle ahead'of J2?. 

66 2602 = ;(03 520 + 5S(A -f 0-29) - 163(Q + 36*9)}2 
-f-{163(;A-f 0-29)-F-63(Q-H 36'9)p 

= (67 620 -t- 634 ^ i63<2)2 4- (1634. + 63(2 4* 2 000)2 


This is the equation to a circle whose centre is at 
a point the ordinates of which are — 116 and 316 amperes 
and whose radius is 381 amperes. 

Multiplying each by (3 X 63 620)/l 000 gives the 
circle showing the relation between the kilowatts and 
the corrective idle kilovolt-amperes required by the 
line for constant-voltage transmission. 

The sjmchronous plant at the receiver end of the 
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line has to supply corrective idle kilovolt-amperes to 
the load as well as to the line. • By drawing in the 
load-current line at its correct angle of lag, the curve 
connecting the load in kilowatts and the idle kilovolt¬ 
amperes of the syncmronous plant is obtained, and is 
found to be an ellipse. 
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DISCUSSION ON 

'"AN INVESTIGATION OF THE FRICTION BETWEEN SLIDING SURFACES.” * 


Mr. O. R. Randall {communicate^ : On page 161, 
while dealing with the resistance of a system containing 
a semi-conductor, the author states : "As far as we 
are aware no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between body and contact resistance." Experiments 
carried out at Birmingham University have been success¬ 
ful in separating contact resistance from the other 
factors involved in the problem. It was found during 
the course of the work that, in order to determine the 
part played by the contact, it was necessary to consider 
all the following quantities : (a) The resistance of the 
stone up to a plane very near the contact; (6) the 
resistance of the tliin layer of stone near the contact; 
{c) the capacity across the contact; and (d) the resistance 
of the leak across the capacity. It will be seen that the 
resistance of the contact can mean either the true 
resistance across the interface between the conducting 
surfaces, or the resistance of this region added to the 
resistance of the adjacent layer of stone. The separation 
of these two resistances without introducing capacity 
was very difficult, as it was found that they varied 
together, and under most test conditions none of the 
quantities mentioned in (a), (b), (c) and {d) above is 
constant. The method used to separate the resistance 
of the body of the stone, not including the layer very, 
near the contact, from the resistances (6) and {d) added 
together, was as follows: A group of similar contacts 
was placed af each end of a large slab of stone, and 
while a unit contact was left connected to one pole of 
the supply, at the other end the contacts in parallqj 
were gradually increased, the current meanwhile being 
kept • constant until, on further increasing the area, 
there was no change in the current. When this condi¬ 
tion was reached the total voltage decrement needed to 
maintain constant current measured the initial resis¬ 
tance-drop across the unit contact, which the process 
had eliuunated. A great many tests were carried out 
with various modifications of this general plan, and the 
results clearly showed that the resistance of the body 
of the stone, together with any back E.M.F., was in 
general only 2 or 3 per cent of the whole resistance of 
the system. An intei-esting result of these tests was 
that it was shown tliat the total contact drop [including 
(6) and (d) above] was not the same for the two ends of 
the system, the contact connected to the negative end 
of the supply always showing a larger voltage drop 
than the contact connected to the positive end. Repre¬ 
sentative figures are given below showing the values 
found in two tests :— 

Test A. 

Current s= 6*27 inicro-amperes. 

Voltage across positive contact and adjacent layer of 
stone = 9*7 volts. 

Voltage across negative contact and adjacent layer of 
stone = 16*2 volts. 

Back E.M.F. plus the resistance in tlie body of the 
stone =1*6 volts. 

* Paper by Dr, H. M. Barlow (see page 183). 


Test B. 

Current = 0*18 micro-amperes. 

Voltage, positive, as above = 6*9 volts. 

Voltage, negative, as above = 11*0 volts. 

Voltage in body of stone and back E.M.F. = 1*1 volts. 

In the above experiments, as in all those dealt witli 
in this contribution, the contacts were formed by tinfoil 
on lithographic stone. The results of thesi? tests were 
important in connection with the experiments carried 
out to separate the quantities mentioned in (a), (b), (c) 
and (d) above, since they showed that by making one 
contact large compared with the other, its effect would 
be correspondingly small. Using this principle a circuit 
was arranged in which one of the contacts was so much 
larger than the other that all the voltage of the system 
could be assumed to be distributed over the region of 
the smaller contact. This small contact was treated 
as a condenser in s^es with a high resistance (the layer 
of stone near the contact) and shunted by another 
high resistance (the true resistance across the interface). 
These tests were more difficult to analyse than the- last, 
because it was necessary to introduce time as another 
variable, and there were progressive changes in the 
value of the quantities being measured. Consistent 
results were obtained, however, and the results of a 
representative test are as follows :— 

Resistance of layer of stone near contact =196 
megohms. 

Resistance across contact = 98 megohins. 

Capacity =1*4 microfarads. 

Area of contact = 2 cm®. 

In connection with the resistance of the stone itself, 
experiments have been carried out using a prism of litho¬ 
graphic stone machined to a uniform section and long 
compared with its width and depth. At the ends large 
contacts were placed, and bands of tinfoil were fixed 
round the middle part, separated by a known distance ; 
tliese test-contacts were connected to a standard con¬ 
denser, which was charged over a length of time found 
by experiment to be long enough to eliminate the effect 
of the contact resistance at the test or charging contacts. 
The condenser could be discharged through a ballistic 
galvanometer, and so the potential difference between 
the test-contacts could be determined. A knowledge 
of the current in the circuit then gave the value of the 
resistance between the test-contacts. This apparatus 
gave very consistent results, and by its means the 
effects of temperature and moisture were inv^tigated. 
The result of temperature-changes was very interest-^ 
ing: the tests showed that the specimen had a resist¬ 
ance/temperature rate of change equal to 2 rnegohms 
per degree C. between the limits of ternperature reached 
in the tests. This was about 6 per cent of the average 
initial resistance, and indicates that the material would 
have quite a low resistance if the temperature were 
raised through a range easily realized in a laboratory 
(the tests are not yet completed). It should be noted 
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that this does not mean that the resistance of the set 
as a whole is reduced to this extent, since the. contact 
resistance gives the character to the whole set. 

The author states on page 161: “ By testing vanous 
thicknesses of a paAicular sample of semi-conductor, 
the body and contact resistance are easily separated. 

My experience makes me doubt the reliability of the 
method. proposed, as it has been found that small 
variations in contact conditions are sufficient to mask 
. the changes in resistance which it is intended to estimate. 
The method was tried during the preliminary tests, 
and it was given up because of the objection stated. 
In several e-places iffie author mentions the efEect of 
wetting the contact, and yet he washed the samples of 
lithographic stone before using them. During the course 
of the experiments described above it has been found 
that the efEect of wetting a stone, or even of making the 
air in the room very wet. was gradually to alter the 
re^tance of the stone, and that the change sometimes 
t£K>k place over several days. In -view of these observa¬ 
tions, it seems doubtful if one hour’s drjdng after 
washing would result in uniform- mitial conditions. 

Dr. H. M. Barlow {in reply ): The experiments 
carried out by Mr. RandaU are very interesting and, 
although I cannot agree with him in the procedure 
he has adopted, it is satisfactory to observe that he 
has arrived at the same general result as I did, namely, 
j-hiti- the efEective body resistance of lithographic stone 
is only a small part of the total resistance between the 
electrodes. In the first place it seems to me that to 
treat the thin layer of stone near the contact as a separate 
entity is simply to introduce unnecessary complications. 
There is no reason to suppose that the surface layer of 
the stone differs in constitution from the intenial layers, 
or that there is any discontinuity between these layers. 
It is true that the bounding surface will be pitted and 
thus have an irregular contour, but it is largely in 
virtue of these irregularities that the contact acts as a 
condenser. It would appear, therefore, that the^e 
contact resistance is simply in parallel witii the interface 
capacity, and the hypothetical series resistance is reaRy 
a part of the body resistance of the stone. The descrip¬ 


tion of the experiments with the unit contacts is rather 
difficult to follow, but, as I understand it, the number of 
parallel contacts at one pole is gradually increased until 
the resistance of this connection is relatively negligible. 
Then the total amcunt by which the applied potential 
difference has been reduced to maintain a constant 
current is equal to the product of this current and the 
resistance of the unit contact. In my view the accuracy 
of this deduction depends entirely on the unit contacts 
having the same resistance. Mr. Randall points out 
that my experiments with various thicknesses of semi¬ 
conductor are inclined to give misleading r^ults on 
account of variations in the contact conditions. He 
states that he abandoned this method on account of 
these difficulties, but it appears to me that his t^ts with 
the unit contacts suffer from precisely the same objectmn, 
which would .be specially marked with the tinfoil elec¬ 
trodes employed. Moreover, apparently no allowance 
is made for the necessary variations in the distance 
between the two poles, the influence of the capacity of 
the contacts, and the gradually increasing back 
due to absorption. My experiments m this direction 
show that a long time is required to establish steady 

conditions even with a small contact. ^ 

The method employed for determining the intern^ 
resistance of the stone is distinctly ingenious and is 
independent of the nature of the contact. I cannot, 
however, agree with Mr. Randall that the surface layer 
of stone is not included in these measurements. Since 
the current only flows longitudinally when the steady 
state is reached, it must distribute itself over the whole 
cross-section of the prism. Theoretically, an infinite 
time is required to reach the final condition when the 
P D across the standard condenser should be measured, 
but I have no doubt that reasonable accuracy can be 
obtained in practice after a few hours’ charging. It 
appears difficult to calculate the specific resistance of 
the material from the data obtained. The back E.M.F. 
due to absorption and surface leakage must also be 
involved in these measurements. When further details 
of Mr. Randall's work are available, I shall welcome an 
opportunity of a more detailed discussion. 
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Mascart Medal.* 

The Soci6t6 Fraii 9 aise des Electriciens have founded 
a Medal of Honour to be called the Mascart Medal, in 
memory of that eminent French scientist, the Medal 
to be awarded triennially to scientists or engineers of 
any nationality distinguished for their work in pure 
and applied electricity. The first (1924) award of the 
Medal has been made to Monsieur A. Blondel, an 
Honorary Member of the Institution. 

War Thajiksgivingr Education and Research Fund 

(No. 1). 

The grant for 1924 in connection with the above 
Fund has been made by the Council to Mr. Alexander 
Ramsay, of Glasgow University. 

Portrait of the late Mr. Willoughby Smith. 

Mr. W. O. Smith and Mr. W. S. Smith, Members, have 
presented to the Institution an oil painting of the late 
Mr. Willoughby Smith, who was President of the 
Institution in 1883. 

Associate Membership Examination Results : 

February, 1924. 

Officers of the Royal Corps of Signals. 

Passed. 

Anthony, Lieut. H. H. (ITtii Pack Battery, R.G.A.). 

Childs, Lieut. C. (R.F.A.). 

Glover, Lieut. H. P. McC. (R.F.A.). 

Harris, Lieut. E. H. C. (Roval Sussex Regt.). 

Hart, Lieut. H. P. (R.F.A.)." 

Herdon, Lieut. W. F. (1/13 F.F. Rifles, I.A.). 

Higgs, Capt. R. M! (4th Rajputs, I.A.). 

Jones, Capt. G. F. [18th (K.E.O.) Cavalry, I.A.]. 

Loftus-Tottenham, Capt. F. J. (2/2nd Gurkha Rifles, 
I.A.). 

Malden, Capt. C. M. (6/l3th F.F. Rifles, I.A.). 

Moreton, Capt. E. A. (3rd Battn. 17th Dogra Regi^ 
ment, I.A.). 

MuUigan, Lieut. A. D. (K.O.Y.L.I.). 

Hicholis, Lieut. L. B. (R.A.S.C.). 

Rogers, Lieut, W. H. G. (R.F.A.). 

Solly, Lieut. R. 'J. N. (Yorks, and Lancs. Regt.). 

Thtirsby-Pelham, M.C., Lieut. C. K. (King’s Own 
Scottish Bdrs.). 

Watson, Lieut. L. R. C. (Northumberland Fusiliers). 

Informal Meetings, 

The following Informal Meetings have been held:—i 

48th Informal Meeting (7xh January, 1924). 

Chairman: Dr. H, M. Barlow. 

Svbjea. of Discussion : " Troubles experienced with 
Domestic Electrical Appliances ” (introduced by Mr. 
J. W. Beauchamp). 


Speakers : Messrs. A. F. Harmer, M. Pulvermacher, 
A. W. Blake, W. P. Fanghanel, F. Selley, M. Napier 
Prentice, E. E. Sharp, W. L. Wreford, E. W. Lovell, 
W. Betts, R. Grierson, F. J. E. Nesbitt, and C. E. 
Charman. 

49th Informal Meeting (21st January, 1924). 

Chairman : Mr. R. Grierson. 

Subject of Discussion : “ Broadcasting ” ^introduced 
by Mr. E. H. Shaughnessy, O.B.E.). 

Speakers : Messrs. G. F. Bedford, C. F. Phillips, W. H. 
Lawes, H. J. Neill, P. Voigt, J. Coxon, W. E. Warrilow, 
W. Day, E. G. Bedford, J. R. Bedford, E. S. Ritter, 
and R, Grierson. 

60th Informal Meeting (4th February, 1924). 

Chairman : Mr. A. F. Harmer. 

Subject of Discussion : “ Storage Battery Troubles ” 
(introduced by Mr. F. W. Crawter). 

Speakers : Messrs. W. R. Rawlings, J, W. Beck, J. R. 
Bedford, F. C. Raphael, A. G. Hilling, K. Wood, 
R. V. Hook, F. A. Sclater, W'. A. Ritchie, W. R. Coojicr, 
and A. F. Harmer. 

61sx Informal Meeting (18th February, 1924). 

Chairman : Mr. F. Gill. 

Stibject of .Discussion : ” Electrical Development in 
France " (introduced by Mr. E. M. Maleic). 

speakers : Colonel T. Rich, Me.ssrs. G. L. Addenbrooke, 
W. E. Rogers, A. C. Sparlcs, W. J. Minton, A. G. Hilling, 
J. Coxon, A. W. Berry, S. W. Melsomi, R. A. MacMahon, 
R. V. Hook, R. Grierson, and A. R. RendalL 

52nd Informal Meeting (3rd March, 1924). 

Chairman : Mr. E. F. Hetherington. 

Subject of Discussion : " The Selection and Location 
of Converting Plant for Supplying D.C, Networlcs " 
(introduced by Mr. R. D. Spiirr). 

Speakers : Messrs. W. E. Rogers, H; Craske, A. F. 
Harmer,C.M.Mayson, E. F.Hetherington, A. G. Hilling, 
R. V. Hook, A. H. E. Tomkinson, and R. Grienson. 

63rd Informal Meeting (10th March, 1024). 

Chairman : Mr. A. G. Hilling. 

Subject of Discussio-n " The Work of the International 
Conference on E.H.T.; Lines held in Paris, November 
1923 " (introduced by Mr. J. Tribot Laspiere). 

Speakers: Messrs. R. Borlase Matthews, • W. E. 
Rogers, P. V. Hunter, C.B.E., A. Jacob, E. H. Rayner, 
J. Coxon, Prof. p. L. Fortescue, Messrs. K. Edgcumbe, 
P. Dunsheatli, O.B.E., and P. Good. 

64th Informal Meeting (17th March, 1924). 

Chairman : Mr. A, F. Harmer. 

Subject of Discussion ': ’’ Illuminating Engineering, 
its Application and Value to the Electrical Industry ” 
(introduced by Messrs. L. Gaster and J. S. Dow). 
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Speakers: Messrs. J. Eck, P. Good, W. E. Bush, 
W. Day, A. Cunnington, W. P. Fanghanel, J. Coxon, 
P. Dunsheath, O.B.E., J. R. Bedford, and E. W. H. 
Wilson. 

65th Informal Meeting (3 1st March, 1924). 
Chairman : Mr. F. Pooley. 

Subject of Discussion “Ecdnoinics in Engineering ” 
(introduced bv Mr. F. Gill). 

Speakers : Messrs. D. J. Bolton, W. E. Rogers, W. 
Day, B. O. Anson, S. Pook, P. Dunsheath, O.B.E., 
L. M. Jockel, P. Good, H. M. Sayers, E. S. Byng, F. 
Tremain, an^d H. Brown. 

66th Informal Meeting (14th April, 1924). 

Chairman : Mr. W. E. Warrilow. 

Subject-of Discussion: Somei Idiosyncrasies of 

Electrical Manufacturers ” (introduced by Mr. J. R. 
Bedford). 

Speakers: Messrs. J. Coxon, W. Day, P. Rosling, 
W. E. Rogers. J. F. Avila, D. Dixon, A. Kirk, W. L. 
Wreford, H. Brown. F. P. Sexton, W^ E. Twells, F. 
Pooley, J. T. Bedford, C. F. Mounsdon, W. Riggs, A. F. 
Harmer, A. G. Hilling. M. WTiitgift, R. V. Hook, V. N. 
Hallidaj", and W. E. Warrilow. 

The Benevolent Fnnd. 

The following Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
were received during the period 26 March—26 April, 
1024 


Allan, P. F. (Newcastle-on-Tyne) .. 

Bailie, J. D. (Leeds) 

Baintori, L. H. (London) 

Barker, N. H. (Manchester). 

Bates, D. O. (North China) .. •.. ... 

Bennett, A, E. C. (London) .. . .. 

Beresford, Colonel C. F. C. (Camberley) .., 
Billington, J. D. (London) .. 

Bird, (London) .. ... ... .. 

Boldy, T. D. (Rangoon) .. .. 

Buckley, j. S. (Chili) . . 

Byng, E. S. (London) .. .. .. 

Carter, T. (Newcastle-on-Tyne) .. .. 

Chisholm, G. G.. (Glasgow) .. .. 

Christie, J. C, (Arbroath) ..' .. 

Clarke, A. E. (Manchester) .. . • 

Cooper, V. B. D. (London) .. .. 

Coventon, G, L. (Chepstow) 

Daglishj E.‘E. (London) 

Davidson, C: H. (Mbnkseaton) 

Dawson, A, E. (Dublin) ... 

Dearlove, A. L., the Executors of the late 
(London) .: ,. .. 

Dent^ G? B. (Torquay) .. 

De Renzi, A. J; C. (Newcastle, Staffs.) .. 
Donaldson, Captain J. M. (London) 

Ellis, C. J. A. (London) .. .. 

Ellis, H. S. (Cardiff) .. . • • • 

Evans, R. L. (Shanghai) .. 

Field, H. (Swansea) ... • .. • .,. 

Finlay, A. H. (Holywood, Co.. Down) .. 

* Amiual Subscriptions. 
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Foulkes-Roberts,. M; W, (Denbigh) 
Freeman, J. G. (London) .. 

Galsworthy, Ltd. (London) .. .. 

Gardner, A. (Aberdeen) .. .. 

Garland, J. (Concordia, Cape Colony) 
Glegg, A. (London) .. ‘ .. 

Harrison, A. J. (Hull) .. 

Haward, F. N. (London) .. 

Hay, Dr. A. (Brockenhurst, Hants) 
Henwood, H. J. (Ilford) ., 

Hick. E. Ai (Western Australia) 

Holmes, William (London) .. 

Howell, A. (West Bromwich) 

Hudson, J. B. (Leigh, Lancs.) 

Hughes, E. (Brighton) 

Hunter, G. (Gateshead-on-Tyne) 

Jaques, H. H. (London) 

Joseph, J. (London) .. 

Kingston, Major J. R. (London) 

Lea, W. H. (Manchester) 

Lock, A. C. (London) 

Lorkin, W. L. (London) 

Lumi, A. L. (Manchester) .. 

Macpherson, H. (Oxford) 

Mather, J. (Stockton).. 

Messent, J. (Loughborough) .. 

Moore, D. (London) .. 

Newton, C. E. (London) 

Niven, A. M. (Edinburgh) .. 

North-Western Centre (per J. Frith) 
Nottage, W. H. (Ruislip) 

Phillips, A. G. (Manchester) 

Pittaway, K. (Stafford) 

Porte, A. E. (Dublin) .. . . 

Porte, F, C. (Cork). ... 

Renwick,. Sir Hairy (London) 

Roberts; F. W. (Buenos Aires) .. 
Rosling, P. (Shortlands, Kent) 

Ross, W. (Aberdeen) ' .. .. 

Rushton, A. (London) ... .. 

Samubl, R. P. (Bury St. Edmunds) 
Saunders, J. B. (1923). Ltd. (Cardiff) 
Sexton, F. ,P. (Teddington) .. . 

^jmpson; S. (Leeds) '.. .. 

Smith, W. G. ■ (Manchester) 

Sparks, C. P. (London) .. . . 

Stoneham, C. D. (London) .. .. 

Swann, H. W. (London) .. .- 

Swinton, A. A.. Cairipbell (London) ' 
Taylor, C. . Percy (Graveisend) ' i. 
Tilmilty, H. G. (London) .. 

Vice, J..A.. (Stockport) .. .. 

Vine, B. J. (Birmingham) • . . ‘ 1. ' 

W'alsh, E. J. (Musselburgh) ... 

Waygood, O. C. (Hoylake) .... 
Welch, L;. J.; (Gibraltar) . . . ... 

Williams, F. H. (N,ewcastle-on-Tyne) _ 
Willidms; H. (Rotherham) .. ’ .. 

; Willis, A. (Rugby) ..' .. .. 

W-ollahd, G: W. L. (Norvidch); , . 

Annual Subscxiptibns. 
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s6me researches on the safe use of electricity in 

COAL MINES. 

By Professor W. M. Thornton, O.B.E., D.Sc., D.Eng., Member. 

[Paper first received lith September, a»4 in final form 22nd November, 1923; read before The Institution ^Ist January, 
before the Mersey and North Wai,es (Liverpool) Centre l^th January, before the North-Eastern Centre 
28/A January, before the North-Western Centre IQth February, before iAe • South Midland Centre I2th March, 
before the North Midland Centre 18^/f March, before the Scottish Centre Qth April, and before the Western 
Centre Zrd May, 1924.) * 


Summary. 

The limiting electrical conditions under which ignition 
of coal dust and firedamp may occur have been worked at 
in the author's laboratory for the past 14 years, as part 
of a general investigation of the mechanism of ignition of 
gases. The paper contains an account of some results of 
practical interestj and deals with the electrical ignition 
of coal dust alone, coal dust witli gas present, of methane 
and associated gases by disruptive sparks, steady or impul¬ 
sive, transient arcs, direct or alternating, with varied voltage 
and frequency, in all percentages of mixture with air. 
Examples are given of the application of the results to 
promote safety in mines, notably the influence of currents 
of higher frequency than usual, of safety bells, safety lamps 
which give an alarm signal when dangerous mixtures of 
gas occur, and an improved earthing plate. 


Table of Contents. 

( 1 ) Introduction.! 

(2) Inflammable gas and dust. 

(3) Ignition by electrostatic discharge and friction. 

(4) Signalling bells. 

( 6 ) Shot-firing generators. 

( 6 ) Lamps and hot wires. * 

(7) Ignition by break of circuit:— 

(i) Direct current, variation with voltage and 

with percentage of gas. 

(ii) Alternating current, variation with voltage, 

with percentage of gas, and with frequency. 

( 8 ) Improved lighting in coal mines. 

(9) Oscillations on cable sheaths. 

( 10 ) Electrical endosmose and faults. 

(11) Earthing. 

( 12 ) Conclusion. • 

(1) Introduction. 

Electricity is the perfect medium for conveying 
energy underground. Its advantages are clear to all, 
but, hke other systems, it has limits. There is the 
possibility of leakage, from which in the old days shocks 
were not uncommon, and th^re is the electric spark. 
It used to be held that every visible spark would fixe 
an explosive gaseous mixture. One of the objects of 
the paper is to show how far this is from the truth and 
to define the limits within which the safe use of electricity 
is possible for the various purposes of mining. The 
researches of which a brief account is now given were 
started after the West Stanley, Hulton and Senghenydd 
•Collie^ explosions, to find an answer to the many 
questions more or less directly raised as to the risk of 
ignition from electrical causes. At that time a vague 
unrest was felt about the working conditions of electricity 


in mines, but little or nothing was known of ^he influence 
of the various factors in the problem, of voltage, 
frequency, metal of poles, gas prepare, capacity, in¬ 
ductance, and frequency. Considering the immense 
importance of the issues involved and the necessity for 
precise knowledge, it seemed worth while to ehter on 
the laborious task of determining the critical limits in 
each, of the above cases. Every engineer knows that 
only by accurate measurement of the breakdown values 
of tlie materials that he uses can safety be ensured. 
In the present work the breaking point is the current 
or voltage which just causes ignition, other factors being 
systematically varied or kept constant. The alternative 
to such investigation is to wait for the event, hold an 
Inquiry and act upon the finding. The cost in life 
and material of such a method is high and, so far as 
electricity is concerned, need never be paid if the human 
element of carelessness could be for ever removed, for 
to each possibility of electrical risk there is a simple 
and effective preventive. 

The inflammable part of pit gas in this country is 
methane (CH 4 ), the lowest and most inert of the paraffin 
series of compounds. It is to this inertness that coal¬ 
mining owes the greater part of its immunity from 
explosions. Most of the accidents in mines are mechani¬ 
cal in origin, afiid are due to the poor illumination on 
haulages, or to the difficulty of keeping earth movements 
under continual observation. Safety in cpal mines, 
now and in the future, depends on efficient ventilation 
(already excellent), the elimination of all sources of 
flame or open sparking, the improvement of underground 
illumination, not so much at the face as along the roads, 
and on the training into habits of constant observation 
and carefulness of those upon whom the getting of coal 
depends. 

The growth of the use of electricity in mining followed 
closely that in other forms of industry, but, when it is 
considered that only 11 per cent of the coal raised in 
England and Wales is cut by electrical machines, there* 
is toom for expansion. Scotland alone cuts 36 per cent 
mechanically; but it is in electrical haulage that 
development is likely to be greatest. The electrical 
age in mining began in the early eighties, and it may be 
noted that in the Report of the Prussian Firedamp 
Commission * of 1881, made in 1887, there were no c^es 
on record of accident from the use of electricity.' Of 
the total number of explosions, 66*8 per cent were 
due to naked lights, and 14-6 to shot-firing. This 
Report is noteworthy for the section, 66 , on Igiiition by 
Electric Sparks, by Professors WfiUner and Lehmann, 

* Translated by Professor P. Phillips Bedson. 
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of Aachen, which was really an inquiry preliminary to 
using electricity on a large scale underground. Their 
experiments did not go very far but ^tablished several 
interesting facts. Long sparks from an electrophorus 
would not fire pit ^as, nor would bright condenser 
discharges. Certain least igniting currents are given, 
18 amperes in one case, but voltage is not mentioned. 
Mallard and Le Chateher had previously investigated 
ignition by hot wires, and had given many instances 
of the failure of ignition by wires at temperatures 
approaching the melting point of silver, which were 
confirnied and extended by Wiillner and Lehmann. 
In 1904 a: British Departmental Committee was 
appointed by the Home Ofiice and special rules * were 
forniulated as a result of the evidence, but the rapid 
introduction of electricity into coal mines from 1895 
onward, and the not altogetlier satisfactory manner of 
its installation, gave rise to a further committee in 1910 
to investigate the working of the special rules. The 
Report t (3) of this latter committee and the rules as 
modified by it may be regarded as the Reform Bill of 
electricity in mining so far as British practice is con¬ 
cerned. Open sparldng of any kind is prohibited, 
flame-proof gear specified, and armouring and its earthing 
insisted upon. In effect, electricity was put on a level 
with nak^ lights and was not to be used when more 
than Ij per cent of gas was present. Everything was 
considered but signalling bells, whose sparks were not 
regarded as being dangerous. They soon after received 
attention. 

Three great colliery disasters occurring at short 
intervals, i.e. West Stanley (Durham) in 1909, Hulton 
(Lancashire) in 1910, and Senghenydd (South Wales) 
in 1913, the last With a death-roll of 439 (the greatest 
on record), each directed attention during the Inquiry 
to possible weaknesses in the electrical equipment of 
collieries, which have now been rectified. The specifi¬ 
cation of flame-proof apparatus with wide metal-to- 
metal flanges and bushes, covers the first two cases, 
and the provision of signalling bells the spark of which 
is made inert in various ways is enforced by the third, 
of which a sparking bell was the suspected cause. J 


(2) Inflammable Gas and Dust. . 

All but a few colliery explosions have begun by 
ignition of gas. With modern ventilation, gas cannot 
collect in mixtures rich enough to transmit a continuous 
explosion throughout the workings. Local ignitions may 
result in nothing more than a burst of flame, burning 
^ those in contact with it. In an enclosed space the 
pressure may rise to about eight atmospheres, but if 
the plac| opens into a road with larger volume not 
full of gas the pressure-rise is not so great; there must 
be constraint for pressure to develop. If, however, 
there is coal dust thrown down from the roof and 
ledges by the sound or pressure wave of such a local 
explosion, quickly enough to be caught in the first 


DepartawaW Committee on “ The Use of Electricityin 
Mmes [19(54]. Eyidei^ and:Index separate. 

1. Report of the Departmental Committee on the working of the existing 
special ^es for tto use of electricity in mines, appendix^ giving the rules 
as revised by the Committee and a list of fatal accidents (1906-1910) due to the 
sise of elecmaty in coal mines fisil], ' 

t Report of the Inquiry into the Smighenydd Colliery explosion [1918]. 


rush of flame, there is prijbability of transition to the 
much more dangerous form of explosion of coal dust 
alone. This dust is present everywhere- through the 
workings and. all tlie great disasters have been dust 
explosions, ignited irf most cases by a small gas explosion. 
First proved by Professor W. Galloway * in 1884, it 
is only within the past 20 years that this has received 
full recognition, and even now large-scale coal-dust 
explosions are arranged at Eskmeals from time to time 
by the Mines Department to convince possible doubters. 

Methane is inflammable between 6*6 and 14*8 per 
cent in air.f In mixtures both weaker and richer 
than these there may be burning around the source of 
ignition, but there is no sustained explosion wave or 
marked rise of pressure. In the case of coal dust there 
is a wide variation in tlie mass of dust required to 
transmit an explosion, but the cloud must always be 
dense. It depends in the first place on the -fineness 
of the dust and on the ratio of the combustible to the 
non-combustible components. If 60 per cent of stone 



Fig. 1.—^Least currents for ignition of coal dust by 
transient arcs. 


dust is added it usually, though not with every 
kind of coal dust, prevents the transmission of flame. 
With any dense cloud of dust the presence of 2 per cent 
of gas makes a coal-dust explosion inevitable, t This 
is ■^e real danger in coal mining; dust with a little 
. gas forms a most dangerous mixture and for this reason 
haulage is not permitted in return air-ways where the 
combination is likely to occur. The rise of inflamma¬ 
bility is regular from zero to the maximum, as shown 
in Table 1. ; 

Coal dust can be ignited without the presence of 
gas by blown-out shots and by electric flashes, provided 
that there is a dense cloud formed before the arc is 
struck. Heise and Theim stated § that single electric 
arcs could not Are coal dust, but this is not the case. 


• W. Galloway 5 “ On the Influence of Coal-dust in. C5olUery Explosions, 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, WM:, yol. S7, p, 4S. . . 

t Ri V. Wrsxlxr : “ The Uniform Movement of Flames in Methane-Air 
Mixtures," Journal of the Chemical Society, 1914, vol. 106, p. 2608. 

t W. M. Thornton: “The Influence of the Presence of Gm on the In¬ 
flammability of Coal Dust in Air.’ ’ Paper read before tiie British Association, 

1918; also see Colliery' Guardian, 16th September, 1918. - _ . . 

I F. Hrisb and Dr. Thbim : “ Versuche bet^end die EntstodUcJikeit 
von Schlagwettergemisdhen und Kohlenstoffwirkungen durch die Wirkungen 
dw Electricitat," GlUekauf, 1898, vol, 34, pp. 1, 86 and 46. 
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The limits* given in Fig. 1 are quite clearly marked and 
show that such. an ignition is' well within possibility, 
though the risk is remote in modem practice. It will 
be observed that ignition by alternating-current arcs is 

Table 1. 

Diyect-cufyent Non-inductive Civcuit: 480 volts, 

3*5 amperes. 


Percentage of methane 
in air, by volume 

Percentage of full 
dust explosions 

0-0 . 

7-0 

0-26 

100 

0-50 

17-0 

0*76 

31-0 

1-0 

63-0 

1-26 . 

75-0 

1-50 

97*0 


more difficult than by direct-current arcs. At 1 000 
volts they are much the same on account of the longer 
arcs at break. 

(3) Ignition by Electrostatic Discharge and 

Friction. 


Ignition of coal dust by single condenser discharge 
sparks has not so far been obtained ; nor does it appear 
probable, for the progress of dust ignition is by a process 
of disintegration and combustion under the influence 
of heat and for* this a longer time is necessary than the 
duration of a condenser discharge. It becomes, then, 
a question of how firedamp can be ignited by such a 
spark, for there are many conditions of mining which* 
give rise to static discharge in dry atmospheres. Belts, 
especially those of rubber composition, when rapidly 
strained and released are subject to this form of electri¬ 
fication, but I have never succeeded in lighting a stream 
of gas by the long, tliin sparks from such a belt. Another 
very active source of electrification is the formation of 
dust clouds. Rudge f has shown the potential induced 
by this to reach thousands of volts, but the surfaces 
electrified by friction and separation are too small 
for united discharge to occur in the dust, and only on* 
the colossal scale of dust storms in nature is there suffi¬ 
cient electrification of neighbouring conductors such as 
clouds to permit spark discharge. Rudge has not 
Succeeded in causing ignition of gas in this way, but it 
is conceivable that the intense electrification always 
present in a sudden dust cloud may help the transmission 
of fiame, though experiments that I have made show 
that an external electric field has no measurable 
influence on a gas explosion. 

A phenomenon of regfular occurrence which I was 
once asked to investigate is the production of long, 
powerful, sparks at the nozzle of an hydraulic jet filling 
cement grout into stpne packing. This is an example 
(^ electrification produced by splashing similar to that 


j " Tte Ignitfon Coal Dust by 
f InstUutian of Mining Engineors, 

rimtaYf”Etetefficatipn. I’loduced tfnrlng the Raising of « 
CloudI of Dost, Fnetfitngs of the Jiajnf Sodgly, IS14, ser. A, 268. 


of waterfalls and wmves, and can be observed by disject¬ 
ing a powerful jet of water alone against a surface 
at short range in the dark. A luminous blue disc will 
be seen where the jet strikes. 

A common instance is the lumintius patch where the 
condenser circulating water ontllow' of a ship strikes 
the sea. In tlie mining case the electrification produced 
is conducted back through the liquid to the nozzle 
and the spiral wire support of the rubber feeding tube, 
and, although gloves are provided, sparks of several 
inches in length have been known to pass to the body of 
the worker, with very unpleasant though not dangerous 
shock. The remedy is to emth the wiring of4he supply 
pipe. In this case also it is unlikely that ignition of 
firedamp would occur. The activity per unit kimth 
of the spark is insufficient to start self-ignition of the 
gas. 

The so-called sparks given off at a grindstone arc 
particles of incandescent iron and silica. In .spite of 
their fiery appearance they are singularly inert, but they 
can ignite pit gas, as also can the sparks from a stone 
block rubbing on stone. On the merely tliermal view 
of ignition this depends only upon the tennperature of 
the particles ; on the ionic view there is the well-known 
electronic discharge from heated .silica to be con.sidered. 

Occasional reports are received from coal-cutter 
operators that a blue flame has lioeii seen to flash 
around the back of the cut. Thi.s may po.s.sibly be 
ignition of minute blowers of gas by hot particles 
or spots on the cutter tools. It has nothing to do 
with the electricity supplied to the-macliino. 

A possible source of ignition is electrification by 
crushing or shear of rock faces, a well-ltnown pheno¬ 
menon in splitting crystals, winch has l)C(>‘u observed 
on a lai'ge scale underground when inas-ses of stone are 
brought down.* This w'as at one time a favourite 
explanation of pit explosions, but it is o.xtreinely diffi¬ 
cult to fire pit gas in this way (ixperimentally. Trials 
on a larger scale than are possible in a laboratory 
are necessary to prove electrification by splitting to be 
a possible source of ignition. ' 

So far the electrical sparks discussed have nothing 
to do with the use of electricity in mines, except that 
they illustrate electrical ignition, Init sparks occasionally 
pass between the rotor and stator of induction motors 
in belt-driven haulages. By their appearance they are 
static discharges and are caused either by surges on 
the high-tension .system, in which case a spark would 
be followed by a " power current ” and this is never 
observed, or by electrostatic charge from the belt 
passing by tlie shaft to the rotor and escaping by dis¬ 
charge across the narrow air-gap rather than by breaking 
down the oil film of the bearings. To prevent this 
tile rotor, as well as the stator frame, must be earthed. 
It is not very likely .that these sparks would fire gas if 
present in the right proportions, but such machines are 
not now placed where 6 per cent of gas can accumulate, 
and would be totally encilosed and flame-proof for use 
inbye. 


I have shown elsewhere f that a short spark 
having an energy of 0*03 joule will just ignite pit gas. 

I the Prusaian Firedamp Commission of 1881, par. 97. 

tX Gase* by Condenser Difcharm Sparki.'" ProcMimgs 

of tk« Sxtyal Soeiely, 1914, ser. A, vol. M, p. 17. ^roemawgs 
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This corresponds to the discharge of a condenser having 
two plates about 40 cm^ area at a distance apart of 3 mm 
and charged to 10 000 volts. Areas as small as this 
ran certainly be discharged without igiution, and this 
indicates that it is not the totaUnergy which is important 
but the energy per unit length of the spark, in so far 
as it is a question of energy as distinct from " activa¬ 
tion ” of the gas by the voltage gradient. 

(4) Signalling Bells. 

The sparks previously considered are disruptive, 
that is, they are formed by the process of ionization 
by collision under the influence of a high voltage gradient 
across an air-gap. Those now to be examined are break 
Sparks or transient arcs formed at the point where a 
current-carrying circuit is broken. There are three 
such circuits to be considered, each with special charac¬ 
teristics, i.e. for signalling, lighting and power. The 
first is highly inductive, the second usually non-inductive, 
the third much higher in voltage and with some induct¬ 
ance. The definition of a non-inductive circuit taken 
here is one the time-constant of which is about 1/1000th 
of a second, corresponding, on an alternating current 
at a frequency of 60, to a power factor of 0*95. 

The direct-current signalling bell used in mines is 
an improved form of the ordinary trembler bell with 
magnetically operated make and break. Sparking 
occurs both at the point from which the signal is made 
(either by means of a push switch or by brining together 
bare galvanized-iron wires running along the timbere 
of a road), and at the trembler contact. Before the 
signalling bell received special attention both of these 
could cause ignition. In my earlier work an electric 
bell was regularly used.as the source of ignition when 
illustrating the effect of broad flanges extingmshing 
flame. It was this, in fact, that directed attention to 
the possibility of such an effect occurring in coal mines, 
and led to the introduction of the first safety bell.* 
Experiments on break sparks had shown that the 
essential feature in ignition is some form of ionization. 
The formation of an arc, as distinct from intense glow 
discharge or a spark, is only possible when there is a 
free discharge of electrons from that pole which is for 
the instant the cathode under the influence of heat. 

. True thermionic discharge precedes an arc and is started 
by the heat set up in the high-resistance film of gas 
or metal vapour at the point of separation. There 
may be heating at a bad contact, but an arc cannot be 
drawn out unless there is a free thermionic discharge 
of electrons. The ionization in the arc is maintained 
by the collision of electrons with molecules and by the 
collision of charged with uncharged molecules under 
the intense voltage gradient. The voltage across the 
break is therefore -toe most important feature of an arc as 
a source of activation o| the gas in which it is formed. 
On this view it was only necessary to suppress the 
inductance voltage at a break in order to minimize 
the risk of ignition from a bell, and the direct way 
to do this is to connect across the ends of the magnet 
winding a non-inductive resistance of value sufficiently 
low to act as an efficient shunt, but as high as possible 

* W, M. Thornton: “ A New Battery Signalling Bell,*’ f ransaetions of tht 
Institution of Mining Enginttrs, 1916, vol. 60, pt. 1, p.T9. 


to lessen the demand on the sig nalling battery while 
the bell is in action. The magnitude of this depends 
on the inductance of the windings, but resistances as 
high as 20 times that of the coils were on occasion 
effective. Between 10 and 20 times is usual. 

So long as the pressure across tile trembler contact 
does not exceed about 26 volts, a bell can be made'to 
ring freely in the most explosive mixture of illuminating 
gas and" air—much more sensitive to ignition than 
firedamp—^without igniting it. Pressures of 160 volts 
across the trembler break are not unusual in an ordinary 
2-volt bell. Unless the inductance voltage is suppressed, 
a beU becomes a miniature magneto so far as regards 
its power of ignition. The oscillograms of Fig. 2 show 
how much the voltage is suppressed in a working bell by 
shunting the magnet windings. 

Other means of checking the rise of voltage at break 
are the use of a short-circuited parallel winding or by 
copper sleeves over the magnet core.* These delay the 



—liaise——^Make —w-Break.-*- 

Fig. 2,—Oscillograms of signalling-bell currents, and 
voltage across trembler contact. 


change of magnetism, while the shunt diverts the voltage 
produced by it. Modem direct-current bells can be 
specified so that inflammable gas shall not be ignited 
by the spark at the trembler contact. Bells for alter¬ 
nating-current circuits have usually no make and brealc, 
but work with a magnetically operated oscillating 
armature. They have a highly inductive winding and 
the spark at the signalling point where the circuit is 
made and broken is dangerous. It can be suppressed 
by arranging a high resistance across the wires so that 
it is brought into action by a; double contact when 
the signal is made. Many bells have now, in addition 
to the electrical safety devices mentioned, mechanical 
protection by flame-proof enclosure. 

. (6) Shot-firing Generators. 

The alternating-current hand generators by which 
detonators for shot-firing are exploded are of two lypes, 
high and low tension, giving voltages of 160 and 1'6 

• R. V. Wheeler and W. M. Thornton : Home 0£&ce Report on “ Electric 
Rivalling with Bare Wires so far as regards the Danger of Ignition of In- 
flammable Gaseous Mixtures by the Bre^ Spark at the Sgnal Wires" [1616]. 
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on Ipad respectively. The difference between a good 
and bad generator may depend only upon their voltages. 
A common method of testing whether a generator is 
in good working order before a shot is fired is to touch 
the ends of the leads, together and observe the nature 
of the spark. Since many thousalhds of shots are 
fired in a day in the British Isles alone, it is important 
. to know whether there is even the remotest possibility 
of ignition of firedamp by these testing sparks. Four 
out of five of such machines will, I find, ignite a 9*6 
per cent mixture of methane and air, generally after 
many trials. Since, however, before a shot is fired 
the place must be declared free from gas, the risk of 
testing the circuit by open sparking is less dangerous 
than the risk of having uncertain shot-firing. Where 
it is thought necessary, a small closed tube with a 
flexible make-and-break contact inside is a safe means 
of examining the spark. 

(6) Lamps, and Ignition by Hot Wires. 

Electric lighting in coal mines is passing through two 
phases, the displacement of the portable oil lamp on 
account of its poor light and possible risk of ignition by 
breakage, and the improvement of general lighting not 
only at shaft landings but also along the roads. The 
economic value of the former change is now recognized, 
and for the latter there is no reason why the working 
roads of a mine shovild not be as well lighted as those 
above ground if by doing so an economic advantage 
can be proved in safety and rapidity of handling haulages. 
Stress is laid here on the economics of the question, for 
unless it can be shown by trial that immunity from 
accident and rapidity of transport are obtained, there 
is no reason to change the present state of affairs. 

From the point of view of safety, lighting circuits, 
differ only from power circuits in ilie vulnerability of 
the lamp. Thanks to the severe conditions of running, 
the filaments of such lamps as motor-car headlights 
are as robust as can be desired. Experiments made 
by the United States Bureau of Mines have shown 
that hot-wire lamps with short, thick filaments are 
relatively more dangerous than those with finer wires,* 
as previously shown for carbon lamps. The voltage 
on portable lamps is limited by the weight which can 
be carried, but the future of fixed road lamps might 
well be in the direction of running them at the signalling 
voltage, 26, permitted eveiywhere inbye, and using 
standard car lamps, protected from mechanical damage 
by the usual glass and metal shades. If the voltage 
is raised much above 26 a new condition enters. There 
is for all conductors a minimum arcing voltage. The 
spark at break of a 100-volt, 16 candle-power carbon 
filament will fire gas if the broken ends remain in fizzling 
contact. That at 26 volts will not, as the arc cannot 
persist. There is again a remarkable difference between 
direct- and alternating-current breaks as a source of 
ig^tion which will be considered later. Ignition arising 
from broken lamps is regarded chiefly from the risk of 
contact of gas with the hot,; unbroken filament. The 
general problem of ignition by hot wires has been worked 

• KT. H. Clark and L. C. Ilsley ; " The Ignition of Mine Gases by the 
Filaments of Incandescent Lamps ’’ (Bureau of Mines, Washington, Technical 
Paper No. 62). 


out experimentally * and the following conclusions 
have been reached. Ignition of hydrogen mixtures, 
taken as the most sensitive, begins with most metals 
at a temperature well below red heat, at that in fact 
at which thermionic emission froqji the wire is first 
observed, i.e. about 2QP'’ C. It always begins by 
surface combustion, the heat from which may fire the 
rest of the mixture or may be dissipated by radiation 
so rapidly that self-ignition does not occur. The least 
igniting current is a linear function of the diameter of 
the wire. ' Methane can only be ignited by any hot 
wire below a temperature of about 1 800° C. when a 
current of gas is swept over the wire. W^i&.plajinuna 
wires 0*01 cm in diameter over 2 amperes arb required 
to reach ignition conditions, and as often as not the 
wire melts without firing the gas if the circuit vol¬ 
tage is low. With tungsten wires there is no difference 
between the igniting currents of hydrogen, methane, 
carbon monoxide or coal gas, and the wire is always 
red hot before ignition of the mixtures occurs. The 
igniting current is independent of the proportion of 
inflammable gas in the mixture in the case of all the 
paraffins, and is independent of total gas pressure down 
to one-third of an atmosphere or up to seven atmo¬ 
spheres. Electric or magnetic fields have no influence 
on hot-wire ignition. Ignition by tungsten wires below 
0*2 mm diameter is more difficult than with any other 
metal—a fact of importance in mining, since no greater 
safety could be obtained by the use of filaments of other 
metals than that now commonly employed. 

A recent decision of the United States Bureau of 
Mines makes it necessary to provide some automatic 
means of cutting off the current in a hot-wire vacuum 
lamp as soon as the glass is cracked so that an inflam¬ 
mable mixture may enter. One method of doing this con¬ 
sists of a pneumatic collapsible chamber which operates a 
small switch contact when air is admitted to the lamp. 
The smallest pressure at which it will operate is about 
l/26th of an atmosphere, more usually about 1/lOth. 
Firedamp is not inflammable by hot wires at pressures 
below one-third of an atmosphere. There is here a 
very fair margin of safety. 

A simpler and safer plan than trusting to safety 
cut-out devices in lamps when broken, is to provide 
an indicator on each lamp, either electric or oil-burning, 
to give a danger signal to the worker when a dangerous 
proportion of gas is present, so that he may withdraw 
from the place until the ventilation copes with the 
inrush of gas. 

(7) Ignition by Break of Circuit. 

A complete brealc of cable is very rare in coal mining. 
A fall of stone may force the conductors into contact 
with one another or the sheath or armouring. In such 
a case protective cut-out gear operates. In order to 
ascertain whether there could be a dangerous flash 
from an unarmoured lead-sheathed, three-phase cable 
cut into by a fall, the following trial was arranged with' 
the co-operation of the Newcastle Electric . Supply Go., 
Messrs. Reyrolle & Co., and the Metropolitan-Vickers Co. 

A 20-ft. length of 3 000-volt, three-phase, paper- 

• W. M. Thornton : “ The Ignition of Ga^e by Hot Wires" Philosophical 
Magazine, 1919, sw. C voL 38, p. 613. 
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insTilfvted, lead-sheathed cable was sealed at one end 
and .connected at the other through a 50-ainpere oil 
switch to a 200-kVA transformer, and through it to the 
6 000-volt busbars of a large substation fed direct from 
Carville. The cabje was placed on a concrete floor 
beneath a platform some 4 ff; high, and a steel wedge 
was laid on it in such a way that a stone weighing 
about l -cwt. dropped from the platform should strike 
it fairly. The object of the test was to see whether a 
flash could be observed to issue from the cable at the 
point and moment of damage. Two observers were 
stationed close to the spot, and though the conductors 
were cut well into by the fall, no external flash was seen. 
The trip-gear operated quickly enough to prevent any 
sign of burning at the point of short-circuit. 

On two occasions at West Stanley and Auckland 
Park, v^ere cables had been short-circuited by falls 
and ignition suspected, no sign of external flame or 
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Fig. 3.—Least igniting currents of methane-air 
mixtures by transient arcs. 


(i) Direct current. 

{a) Influence of voltage. —^There is for every gaseous 
mixture a sharply defined current which just causes 
ignition when broken in it. Fig. 3 gives for pure 
methane the range of variation of the least igniting 
current with vdltage when iron poles are used 
to resemble armouring. The curves have a mean 
equation (F — 15)/(I — 0*11) = 10-6. Below 16 volts 
ignition by break of a non-inductive circuit is extremely 
difficult if not impossible, and at high voltages a current 
of about 0* 1 ampere is sufficient. The lower voltage is 
below arcing potential; at the higher a transient arc 
becomes a spark characterized by ionization by collision 
in the-field across the break. 
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Fig. 4.—Influence of proportion of gas in air on least 
igniting' direct currents. 


even break was found,. From these and many other 
practical tests it may be concluded that with modem 
armoured cables the risk of open sparking due to the 
damage of a cable by a fall is slight, and the further 
condition that there should be at the same moment a 
mixture of firedamp and air between 6’6 and 14*8 
per cent makes the possibility of a local explosion from 
this cause remote. It is, however, possible that a cable 
may be drawn out of a junction box by a fall, but the 
break of circuit will then have taken place within it and 
the enclosure must be strong enough to deal with the 
arc until the trip-gear operates. In pulling clear there 
may be an external break of circuit, arid it is therefore 
necessary to examine the limiting conditions of ignition 
by break arcs with both direct and alternating current.* 

. * W. M. Thorntom ; " The Electrical ignition of Gaseous Mixtures,”- 

~>Beedings of the Royal Society, A, 1014, vol, 90; p.: 272. 


(6) Influence of proportion jof gas in mixture .—^The 
characteristic phenomena of ignition by direct currents 
axe well illustrated by the curves given in Fig. 4. 

Mixtures of firedamp and air are most easily ignited 
at 8 per cent and, though this is a point of less practical 
importance in this country, all the paraffins have the 
same. least igniting current in their most sensitive 
mixtures. The physical and chemical meaning of this 
has been discussed elsewhere. 

(ii) Alternating current. 

{a) Influence of voltage. —^The essential feature of 
ignition by alternating-current break sparks is the 
remarkable influence of frequency at different voltages. 
The curves of Fig. 6 illustrate this. Thus at 500 volts 
a direct current of 0*2 airipere will ca.use ignition,. 
quite possible in a badly earthed armouring with a fault 
developirig, but at the same voltage and a frequency of 
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100, 11 amperes are necessary, other things being the 
same, a ratio of 66 to 1 in favour of high-frequency 
alternating current. At 60 periods it is about half 
this—quite worth having. 



(6) Influence of proportion of gas, —^Remarkable as the 
above curves are, they are perhaps less striking than those 
of Fig. 6. The curves are a set of parabolas symmetrical 
between the limits of inflammability, so that the most 
easily ignited mixture is midway between them (see 
Table 2). 


value axe most diflicult to ignite; 'a fact that dlalls for 
explanation by those who support the thermal theory 
of ignition. 

(c) Influence of frequency, the voltage being constant .— 
A recent examination of the iiifLii^nce of frequency up 
to 600 periods shows th«k complex nature of the physical 
changes in the act of ignition. Fig. 7 is for pure methane 
in a 9*6 per cent mixture ignited by the break,of .a 
non-inductive circuit maintained at 200 volts. 



Fig. 6.—^Influence of proportion of gas on least 
igniting alternating currente. 


The first point to be observed is the high values of 
the currents necessary. After an initial delay the curve 
begins to rise as if logarithmic. There is an apparent 
time-constant, the meaning of which gives the reason 
for the curve. Writing the equation for the latter in 
the form i = 1(1 — the critical constant is 


iTable 2. 


' 

Gas 

Limits of inflammability 

Mean 

Observed 

minimum 

Combustion to 
COs at 

Combustion to 
CO at 

Mean of these 



Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Methane 

• • 

6-6 

14-8 

10-2 

10-2 

9-4 

12-0 

10-7 

Ethane 

t • 

31 

10-7 

6-90 

6-90 

6-6 

7-7 

6*6 

Propane 

« • 

2-17 

7-36 

4-76 

4-80 

3-96 

6-0 

,4*98 

Butane 

• « 

1-66 

6*7 

3-67 

3-76 

3-07 

4*38 

3-72 

Pentane 

• • 

1-36 

4-6 

2-92 

3-06 

2-61 

3-61 

3-06 


The practical bearing of this is that when alternating 
currents are used there is much less risk of ignition of 
the wea.ker mixtures. The most sensitive point ’is 
2 per Cent higher than in Fig. 4. 

One notable feature is that gases of greatest calorific 


diearly a frequency, and by the usual ihethod of deter- 
naining time-constants this is found to be about 110; 
What is there about an arc that can have such a critical 
time-relation ? A transient altemating-cuirent arc 
differs only from a direct-curren-h arc in -the fact that 
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each p61e is alternately anode and cathode and is heated 
and cooled as the current rises and falls. Since the 
maintenance of an arc depends in tlie first place upon 
the stream of electrons from the cathode,* such a relation 
must mean that when the frequency reaches a critical 
value the poles remain hot enov»gh to give a continuous 
thermionic discharge while the current falls to zero, 
facilitating the activation of the gas in contact with the 
poles and improving ignition. For it is clear that 
ignition is relatively easier at high frequencies in the 
sense that the rate of rise is then less. If the early 
rate had been maintained it would have been impossible 
to ignite firedamp at frequencies of 600 except by tlie 
break of circuit of a maohine of some 260 kW workirfg 
at full load on unity power factor. There is at a 
frequency of 166 p.p.s. in the case of methane, but 
rather higher in coal gas, a most singular increase in 
ease of ignition. This is not maintained, for at a 
frequency approaching 400 the curve reverts to its 
earlier t^e. 

The heating of the cathode or negative pole is greatest 



Fig. 7.—^Influence of higher frequencies on ignition of 
methane. Transient arcs at 200 volts. 


the gas more quickly into contact with a hot surface 
still emitting electrons. There can be no ,doubt that 
the rate of liberation of electrons from the, cathode in 
air is much greater than that from the surface of the 
arc itself, for if the latter were greater the arc in air 
would expand in volume, like an explosion, by continu¬ 
ally enlarging its conducting path. At still higher 
frequencies the heat given to the pole while the arc 
lasts is insufficient to raise more than a minute part of 
the surface to emission temperature. Heat is conducted 
from this so quicldy that hot-spot ignition can no longer 
occur. There are few phenomena more strildng than ^e 
suddenness with which thermionic emission ceases 
when there is a small drop of temperature from a critical 
value,* and the reversion of the curve of Fig. 7 to the 
original t 3 q)e at a frequency of about 380 is, I take 
it, an illustration of this. 

Other gases have been examined, but the dip in the 
curve is most marked in the case of methane. Fig. 8 
shows the variation in illuminating gas both when the 
poles are of iron and of nickel. The presence of 
hydrogen raises the depression and makes it a straight 
line. 



Fig. 8.—Ignition of illuminating gas at various 
frequencies and 200 volts. 


when the current is unidirectional, and the smallest 
igniting currents are therefore found in that case. As 
the frequency is raised, the difiiculty of striking an arc 
increases on account of the delay in making a hot spot 
from which thermionic emission can take place. Now 
it is found that at the 200 volts used, and with the 
relatively small currents, there is never any " overshoot.” 
Wherever in a half cycle the current is broken, it falls 
to zero and stops. During this fall the fresh gas mixture 
rushes into the space occupied by the arc, and ignition 
can occur if it is long enough in contact with arc and 
hot metal to be activated. The higher the frequency the 
shorter the duration of contact and therefore the higher 
the current necessary to obtain the result in the time. 
It will be clear that at some frequency the pole will 
continue to glow and give off electrons after the arc is 
extinguished for so long liiat ignition can occur even 
though the arc itself does not last long enough for that 
purpose. In addition, if ignition is ionic rather thari 
thermal—as ever 5 rthmg indicates—the more rapid re¬ 
moval of the arc may malce ignition easier by bringing 
• Maurice Leblanc (fils): “ L’afc fiiectrique," p. 22, par* 14. 


The statement has been made here that ignition is 
electrical rather than thermal. As a test of this in the 
case of break spaxlis the following experiment was made. 
The least igniting current of a 36 per cent hydrogen-in¬ 
air mixture was found by trial at 200 volts, 260 p.p.s. 
to be 0* 4 ampere. The same poles were than sparked 
in pure hydrogen to remove oxide or occluded oxygen, 
and it was then found that the explosive mixture could 
not be ignited with less than 6 amperes broken. The 
sparks were large and bright biit were electrically inert 
though their thermal value was many times greater 
than before. The first step in ignition is the formation 
of a,ctive oxygen ions. There is direct evidence for 
this in the phenomena of ignition by condenser discharge. 
There is no difference between hydrogen and other gases 
except in sensitiveness to spark ignition. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these determinations 
of the safety limits is that alternating current is always 
safer than direct current when there is little inductance, 
but that with the voltages and currents in use there is no 

V • *' Emission of Electricity irom Hot Bodies.’* 

P* Jpig, O* . . . - . ' 
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real security for power circuits of either kind, except 
by complete enclosure. The currents in lighting and 
signalling circuits can, however, be kept well within the 
limits of safety so far as a break is concerned, and ignition 
by the hot filament of a lamp, always so difl&cult in 
methane, can also be prevented by some device which 
breaks the circuit when the lamp is cracked. 

(8) Improved Lighting in Coal Mines. 

(a) Main roads .—^The results just described provide 
a means of improving the lighting of coal mines and at 
the same time increasing tlie safety of working. At a 
frequency of 160 p.p.s. the least current for ignition from 
a lighting circuit is 23-6 amperes at 200 volts. The 
least direct current at this voltage is 0 • 4 ampere. The 
ratio of these is 60 to 1, which should commend alter- 



Fig. 9.—^Ignition of methane by low-voltage transient 
arcs at various frequencies. 

nating current to those who desire " safety first ” *in 
lighting. But there is no necessity to run lighting leads 
at this voltage, a voltage of 26 being, as previously 
stated) permitted everywhere. When we come to 
examine the currents necessary to ignite firedamp from 
such low-voltage circuits, the results of Fig. 9 are 
obtained. At 160 periods and 16 volts not less than 
176 amperes would fire the most explosive mixture 
(10 per cent of firedamp) when broken in it. Lighting 
and signalling might be operated from the same circuit 
if desired, and, with the requisite protective gear to 
keep the maximum current in the case of a combined 
short-circuit and break to less than 176 amperes, im¬ 
munity as complete as possible, apart from the human 
element, is obtained. The inclusion of a resistance of 
0*16 ohm, or of a choking coil of similar reactance, would 
secure this, though the less inductance the better, so 
far as ignition is concerned. Since there is no risk of 


shock at this voltage there is no reason why enclosed 
replaceable fuses should not be used in each lamp fitting 
and feeder. 

(6) At the coal face .—^In order to improve lighting at 
the working face it is necessary t<j^ devise a flexible and 
safe means of making opntact. The following arrange¬ 
ment was devised for this purpose. Each portable lamp 
is fitted with a plug in its base so that it can be connected 
in the usual way to a socket of special design attached 
by flexible “ cabtyre ” leads to the 26-volt supply or 
to the power circuit through a transformer. The battery 
of the portable lamp of this t 5 rpe is smaller than in present 
lamps, for it has only to supply energy suf&cient to give 
light when travelling to and from the working place. The 
double-filament lamp is pressed into the socket in which 
there is a safety interlock, and the contact is then 
switehed over from the 2-volt to the 16- br 26-volt 
filament. The increase in illumination obtained by this 
will be evident, but it is doubtful whether so great an 
increase is desirable, or desired by the miner himself. 

If it is an economic proposition to increase the lighting 
at the coal face to ten times its present amount, then 
here is a means of doing it with a factor of safety greater 
than that of present practice. The current taken by each 
lamp would be about 1 ampere, and this at 16 volts is 
only 0-6 per cent of the clean break igniting current. 
By the use of these higher-frequency currents and lamps 
with both internal and external cut-outs it is possible 
to do for the miner what the Davy lamp did in the old 
oil lamp and candle days—to give better illumination 
with greater safety than is even now possible. 

(9) Electrical Oscillations on Cables Sheaths and 

Conductors. 

The experiments recently made at Ashington on wire¬ 
less communication with places underground is a revival 
of those made by Mr. A. W. Heaviside many years 
ago in the same ^strict, and brings forward again the 
possibility of risk from oscillations on cable sheaths, 
and sparking to earth at points of high potential. I 
examined this some years ago and found that electrical 
oscillations on the conductors within an insulated lead, 
sheath due to switching or surges did not give rise to 
high-voltage oscillations on the sheath, nor any sparking 
at the ends where the potential-rise might be expected 
to be greatest. In the case of cable armouring it may be 
possible to obtain minute sparks, for the surge impedance 
of such a conductor is higher tiian that of a plain tube, 
on account of the twist of the wires. The passage of 
electrical oscillations along a corrugated surface such as 
the longitudinal section of a cable has not been investi¬ 
gated mathematically. The impedance of such a path « 
might be great. There is, however, a real danger in 
the case of an unenclosed circuit in which therais heavy 
inductance, a voltage transformer for example. A 
surge on such a system reaching a coil has been known 
to give rise tO a spark to adjacent conductors by which 
gas might be fired, and in one case such a surge has been 
suspected of causing an explosion in the cubicle of an 
oil switch underground. The gases given off by heavy 
switching are a mixture of hydrogen and methane, the 
products of dissociation of the oil by the arc. The 
presence of hydrogen extends the range of inflammability 
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of switch gas ” and air, for it alone is inflammsCble in 
mixtures from 6 to 72 per cent. For the safety of coal 
mining two things are necessary: (i) The space above 
the oil must be thoroughly ventilated so that the gas 
is conveyed clear of i^e cubicle, and the switch so con¬ 
structed that even if the enclosejd gas is ignited no flame 
can emerge; and (ii) all live conductors should be 
enclosed so that there is a continuous bond between 
the armouring and the switch-box metal. To prevent 
the possibihty of a surge spark through air the space 
' must be filled with compound. 

(10) Electrical Endosmose and Faults. 

For everything except haulages in which fine speed- 
control is necessary, alternating current is preferred to 
direct cmrent. From the point of view of incidental 
safety the advantage is with alternating current, not 
only on account of the lower risks of ignition previously 
discussed but also on account of the relative freedom 
from faults. It is impossible in a mine to avoid having 
cables in contact with moisture in some place or another. 
Direct-current systems are often subject to trouble in 
damp places. There is a mechanical pre-ssure of electrical 
endosmose by wliich an incipient fault is always aug¬ 
mented. " Electricity only moves electricity,” and the 
motion is clearly ionic. Water is carried down an 
electric field from positive to negative pole. Mr. Ever- 
shed demonstrated this excellently in his paper * read 
in 1913. If an alternating field is applied, the ampli¬ 
tude of the movement can be observed under the 
microscope. At a frequency of 80 p.p.s. it is about 
0 • 0003 cm in a thin film of water. An approximate 
estimate of the pressure may be made as follows. 
Assume the whole action to be electrical and consider a 
single molecule to be carrying a unit ionic charge e. 
The value of this is 1 • 67 x 10-20 electromagnetic units. 
The force on such an ion in a field of 6 000 V/cm (a not 
unlikely value in the dielectric) is He dynes, where 
H is the field in absolute electromagnetic units, here 
6 000 X 10®. Thus He = 6 000 X 10® x 1-67 x 10-20 
= 7*86 X iO-®, The diameter of a water molecule 
is about 4 x 10—® cm and its cross-sectional area 
12*66 X 10—10 cm®. The force on this area alone is 
(7*86 X 10-9)/(12*66 X lO-iO) = 6*26 X 100 dynes/cm®, 
i.e. 14 Ib./cm® or 90 Ib./sq. in., a quite considerable 
pressure forcing moisture into the fault. It is less 
t^s on account of the space factor of molecules in a 
liquid, but not much. The number of molecules, JV, in a 
gramme molecule of gas is about 7 x 1028. The molecular 
weight of water being 18 there are 4 x 1022 molecules 
in a gramme of gas or liquid. Taking each molecule of 
' water as 3*6 x 10—® cm diameter (its lowest estimate), 
its volume, v. is .2*25; x 10-23. The product N® is 
0 * 9 cm8,» aad, since a gramme of water at 16® C. has a 
volume of 1 cm®, the space factor is 0*9. 

The well-known Uebbum case, in which the number 
of small cable faults was reduced from 164 to 1 in 6 
years by changing over from direct to alternating current, 
is the most remarkable example of the above efiect, 
and of the further valuable fact that a faulty cable 
dries itself out when the supply is alternating. - 

of Insulatibn Resistance,” I.EJS., 1914, 


(11) Earthing. 

One of the difficulties in mining is the provision of 
an efficient earth underground in order to avoid electric 
shock, and, since coal is not a conductor but a very good 
insulator, a leakage fo earth on an underground network 
cannot as a rule return to the earth plate at the surface 
without the risk of a large potential gradient somewhere 
underground. This is one reason why a continuous 
bonding of armouring to bank is specified in the special 
rules, in order to avoid shock by leakage. It is not 
too much to say that on the provision of an efficient 
earth the whole safety of electricity in mining depends. 
There are two types of earth plate in general use, viz. a 
tube driven vertically into the ground, and a flat plate 
also vertical. The essential feature of a good earth is to 
get the lines of leakage flow to diverge as quickly as 
possible from as large an area as possible, in order that 
the resistance may be small where the area of flow is 
small. In the case of a vertical tube the lines of flow 
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Fig. 10.—Earthing plate. 


to another siimlar earth of opposite polarity at a great 
distance are at first radial. The voltage gradient is 
then inversely proportional to the distance from the tube, 
for if 1 is the total leakage current per unit length the 
current density at a distance t is ll[ 27 rT), and if the 
resistiyity of the ground is everywhere the same 
the gradient is pi/ (277t), a maximum when r = a, the 
radius of the tube. 

In the case of a plate the lines diverge to a circle and 
the gradient near the plate then remains nearly constant 
for a distance comparable with about half of the width 
perpendicular to it. The lines of flow from r long, flat, 
earth plate are hyperbolas and the equipotential lines 
confocal ellipses becoming, in effect, circles at a radius 
of aloout 1^ times the width of the plate. The resistance- 
drop from such a plate therefore remains high nearly 
constant for a much greater distance than that of a 
tube of the same periphery. For example, take a 
plate w ft. wide, And ^e corresponding tube 1 ft. in 
diameter. At a distance of 3 ft. from the centre of iffie 
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plate perpendicular to it, the current density has fallen 
to rather more than one-half its value at the plate. In 
the latter at the same distance from the surface it is 
one-quarter of the surface density, but, since the plate 
has two surfaces and the tube one, there is practically 
no difference between them as rSgards their value as 
an earth. 

With a hemispherical earth plate the lines spreading 
radially give a gradient inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance, reaching a maximum of I/{2frTa^) 
at the surface, neglecting any current flowing from the 
inner side. If this is also active the maximum density 
is J/{47ra-). Comparing this with a square plate of 
side 6 they will have the same current density if J/(4ira2) 
= 1/(262), or a = 6/2- 6. Taking 6 = -tt ft. square, a is 
nearly 16 in., and at a distance of 3 ft. from the surface 
the current density is one-ninth of the maximum value. 
By keeping the earth moist (and therefore of low resis¬ 
tivity) around the plate the voltage gradient is lowered 
in the place where it is necessary that it should 
be low. 

Vertical surfaces are difiicult to maintain in good 
contact with surrounding earth. The earth plate shown 
in Fig. 10 was designed to make its own contact without 
additional stemming, to give a rapidly diverging flow 
and so to have low resistance close to the surface, and 
to provide an underground pool of water from which by 
diffusion the ground around the plate might be kept 
moist. 


A conical dish of i^^-in. galvanized iron is riveted *to a 
cast-steel boss into which is screwed a wrought-irpn pipe 
about 8 ft. long. Holes -fV diameter are drilled 
in the lower part of the pipe, and the bottom of the dish 
is filled with a pitch cement to avpid leakage. The plate 
is sunk into the previQjisly moistened ground filled 
with broken half-bricks or small stones, covered with 
gravel and the earth is then returned. Sufficient water 
is admitted to fill the dish to overflowing, and a fresh 
supply can be given if the resistance rises in dry weather. 

(12) Conclusion. 

The researches mentioned in the paper," though they 
are a small part of the whole ground, will have served to 
show the variety of the phenomena and the need for 
an attempt to cover so wide a field. From^hock there 
is now little risk of accident; in signalling circuits 
there is need for further control in the use of alternating- 
current bells, but there are many advantages in its use, 
especially in coimection with improved electric lighting 
b^ow ground. By keeping the lealrage trips set low, 
transient arcs due to break of circuit and armouring may 
be kept below the limits found here to be dangerous. 
No oiher mode of obtaining safety is reliable. Oscilla¬ 
tions due to wireless or other surges are not regarded as 
a serious risk. Alternating current is preferred to 
direct current on account of its freedom from water 
faults or endosmose. 


Discussion before The Institution, 31 January, 1924. 


Mr. G. P. Sparks : I consider that the industry, as 
a whole, will have good cause to thank the author for 
his very exhaustive and persistent work over the p?Lst 
12 or 14 years spent in investigating this subject. On 
page 481 it is pointed out that safety in coal mines 
depends on (a) ef&cient ventilation; (6) elimination 

of flame or open sparking; (c) improved illumination; 
and (d) training in habits of observation and carefulness 
—^in other words, “ safety first.” As far as electricity 
is concerned we have to do with items (6) and (c) only. 
In view of the responsibility thrown on the management 
by the use of electricity, the paper is of a reassuring 
character, as it enables a considered opinion to be formed 
as to which class of open sparking is safe and which 
is dangerous. The use of electricity in mines depends 
directly on the judgment of the management, the 
mine manager being held responsible by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment and by the Home Office Regulations as to where,, 
when and how he may use electricity, W6 can only 
advise the mine owners as to the merits and possible 
methods of using electricity, but the responsibility 
for its use rests upon the mine manager, and it is a 
very serious responsibility. For instance, the Govern¬ 
ment Regulations contain this definition: .-‘‘Open 
sparking ' means sparking which owing to the lack 
of adequate provisions for preventing the ignition 
of inflammable gas external to the apparatus would 
ignite such inflammable gas,’* The manager and his 
staff have to decide if there is danger from " open 
sparking”; if there is, he must not use electricity 


underground. Regulation 132 commences: “In any 
part of a mine in which inflammable gas, although 
not normally present, is likely to occur in quantity 
sufficient to be indicative of danger, the following 
additional requirements shall be Observed." Then it 
details the requirements, always Udth the expression 
" so that in the normal working thereof there shall be 
no risk of open sparking.” The manager has, therefore, 
to have a considered idea as to what “ open sparking ” 
is and what is safe. Here the present paper is of a 
reassuring character: it is most helpful to the manage¬ 
ment to be able to see that, under certain conditions, 
sparking that appears dangerous (as one spark may 
look exactly the same as any other) may under the 
defined conditions of working be safe. The author’s 
investigations show that, far from every visible spark 
being dangerous, they may be divided into several 
categories: (1) Those that are safe; (2) those that 

are risky ; and (3) those that are dangerous. Th^ 
autlior’s investigations show that electric power develop¬ 
ment in collieries has been fortunate in sever^ respects. 
While the first development took place with direct 
current, the advantage of transmission has resulted 
in the 60-periOd, three-phase system becoming the 
general standard. The author shows that direct cunrent 
is 26 times as dangerous (from the point of-view of a 
spark firing an explosive mixture) as alternating current 
at 50 periods per second. In tbis case commercial 
development has been on the lines of general safety, 
although the 60-period system was adopted primarily 
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for other reasons; it was not known in those early 
da 3 ^, in fact it has been known only comparatively 
recently, that it was so much less harmful. The second 
factor assisting electrical development is the inertness 
of methane. A third ^factor (see page 485) shows that 
the peculiar characteristics of tungsten, which is used 
for lamp filaments and which was not chosen from the 
point of view of safety, have given a greater margin of 
safety than could be obtained with any other metal. 
The author’s experiments, while they indicate what 
may occur under a combination of circumstances, show 
that ignition results from combinations which rarely 
happen. Tins is emphasized by the long period during 
which electric signalling bells were in use before they 
were found to possess dangerous characteristics. I 
believe that the first electric development in noines was 
the signal bell some 40-60 years ago, but it was not 
until 1913 that any suspicion arose with regard to the 
danger of electeic signal bells. In 1913, following the 
Senghenydd disaster, very careful investigations were 
made by several people, and in 1916 the author and 
Dr. Wheeler showed how electric signalling bells could 
be made absolutely safe. The fact that this hidden 
danger existed unsuspected for so many years, emphasizes 
the fact that the risk of danger only occurs under a 
combination of circumstances. The importance of 
research is emphasized by the fact that directly research 
was applied to the characteristics of electric signalling 
bells they w-ere found to possess an element of danger. 
Safety in mines has been increased in the past due to 
improved illumination, and the further improvement 
in illumination will still further reduce the daily roll 
of accidents. Again, electric power lightens the burden 
of work, and the range of seams that can be worked 
is increased by better illumination and the use of power, 
thus reducing the cost of winning coal (benefiting both 
the worker and the public), whilst the use of electric 
power will result in a great reduction in the number 
of horses at present employed underground. The 
author’s investigations of the effect of frequency on- 
ignition are. of special valqe as opening up definite 
possibilities of increasing the standard of illumination 
n(rt only on the roads but at the face. I see no special 
drfi&culty in increasing the frequency of a smaU pro¬ 
portion of the power from 60 to 160 periods, or even 
mgher, if this gives complete immunity of risk from 
lighting. While not desiring to throw any doubt on the 
author’s experiments, I feel that, before we can ask 
the Home Ofi&ce to modify the existing Regulations to 
aUow the use of a periodicity of 160 for lighting at the 
face, a further exhaustive series of tests are essential. 

» tkat section of the paper headed 

Conclusion ” the author states (1) that the risk of 
shock has, practically been eliminated, and (2) that 
by keeping the leakage trips set low there is no risk 
from transient arcs due to the accidental breaking of 
an armoured cable. I entirely agree with those two 
statements. The position in both respects is well 
established, and from the point of view of safety a 
great deal of ground has been cleared thereby. It 
might indeed be asked : What remains ? The three 
things upon which safety in mines chiefly depends are 
mentioned by the author, viz. efficient ventilation, the 
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elinunation of all sources of flame or open sparking, a-u d 
the improvement of underground illumination. The 
last alone of the three has not yet been attained, but, 
as the author justly remarks, it is doubtful whether 
increase is really desired (in the sense of being 
demanded) by the tuner himself. Fig. 9 indicates 
that at a frequency of 60 periods and at a pressure 
of 60 volts, which is a reasonable voltage for local 
distribution, something of the order of 26 amperes is 
required to ignite firedamp. That is to say, 8 or 10 
lamps could be used in a gate road with a reasonable 
factor of safety. That is a very remarkable conclusion 
and opens up a very wide prospect for improved lighting 
below ground. On the other hand, I hardly follow 
the author’s suggestion that portable lamps and 
" cabtyre ” flexible cable should be provided for lighting 
^e coal face. I think it is not unlikely that the miner, 
in the effort which we all know he constantly makes 
to improve the nation’s output of coal, would become 
entangled in festoons of “ cabtyre ” cable. In my view, 
improvement will in practice he in the direction of the 
better lighting of main and gate roads rather than in 
the better lighting of the coal face. There is one other 
aspect of the lighting problem. On page 29 of the last 
Report of the Secretary for Mines there is a Section 
dealing with diseases of occupation. Under that head 
is nystagmus, which is by far the most prevalent 
occupational disease amongst coal miners. Compensa¬ 
tion for total or partial disablement is paid to 0 • 99 
per cent of the workers, and it must cost the nation 
more than £1 000 000 per annum. The Report proceeds 
^ follows : " The general consensus of medical opinion 
IS that the essential cause is deficient illumination and 
that the only remedy is better lighting. . . . The 
problem of illuminating coal mines more effectively 
is perhaps the most important as it is certainly one of 
the most difficult of the health and safety problems 
confronting the coal mining industry." It appears 
to me that the author provides a remedy at hand I 
should lilce to subscribe fuUy to all that Mr. Sparks 
has said, but on one point of fact he is not quite correct. 
He is not right in thinking that previous to the 
Senghenydd explosion no risk was thought to attach 
to electric beUs. About six months before that explosion 
the coal owners of South Wales were circularized by the 
thoi Divisional Inspector of Mines for South Wales 
(Sir William Atldnson) and informed that such bells were 
dangerous, this as -the result of an experience at Bedwas 
Colliery in Monmouthshire. The author begins the 
paper by saying tha.t in view of the necessity for precise 
knowledge it seemed worth while to enter into the 
laborious task of determining the conditions for safety 
m working. In my opinion it is proved to have been 
abundantly worth while. 

Mr. J. A.. B. Horsley : It is very appropriate that 
the Institution should take an interest at headquarters 
in an industry in which electrical motors aggregating 
more than 1J million horse-power are used. The author 
remarks that the daily toU of life, and, may I add, 
^e super-tax on maintenance, need never be paid 
if it were not for the element of human frailty. I 
suggest that is the important factor, for though research 
may prescribe limiting conditions to .'ensure safety. 
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it must always be borne in mind that the best plans 
will often miscarry. An experiment is described in the 
paper which seems to show that there is no danger of 
open sparking where a cable suffers injury resulting 
in short-circuiting following a fall^of roof, but there are 
on record instances where timber which had fallen 
with the roof has been set on fire in conse<iuence of a 
short-circuit following such injury to an armoured 
cable. The arc is not always so transient or so controlled 
as to ensure that the dielectric will not take fire. With 
another type of cable it is not an uncommon occurrence, 
as. a result of a short-circuit—^not necessarily brought 
about by a falling roof or similar injury—for what are 
called “ bursts ” to occur, when the arc between the 
conductors persists long enough to bum a hole right 
through the coverings of the cable. I do not want to 
exaggerate or over-accentuate the possibilities of such 
accidents, because I feel sure that the risk of danger 
following a short-circuit can be diminished by a more 
extensive use of automatic protective principles other 
than tliose which are represented by fuses or their 
mechanical equivalent. I am very interested in the 
author’s design of an earthing plate, but the attach¬ 
ment of the cable to the central rod should be at a 
point above the surface of the material with which 
the excavation has been filled in. The proportion which 
the number of accidents due directly to electricity 
bears to the total number of accidents which occur in 
mines in this country is very small, but it is the ambition 
of all engineers who are concerned with the use of 
electricity below ^ound still further to reduce the 
number of those accidents. To illustrate the influence 
of the human factor in mining problems I recount an 
incident which I heard of from the manufacturer con¬ 
cerned. As a coal-cutting machine motor repeate<Jly 
broke down, the maker visited the pit with the colliery 
manager. Upon opening the gate-end fuse box they 
found, in place of the proper fuse, a piece of substantial 
7-strand cable. Explanations were demanded and 
given by the machineman with candour and vigour, to 
the effect that he had only been restrained by physical 
conditions from inserting a piece of the tram rail, such 
was his objection to automatic interference with his 
work of cutting coal. 

Mr. S. W. Melsom : The author suggests that coal 
is an insulator, and I agree with him. He goes *on, 
however, to talk of earth as a conductor, whereas dry 
coal and dry earth are both insulators. It is perhaps 
as well to realize that efiBicient earthing depends not 
only on the moisture in the soil, but also on the extent 
of the impurities in that moisture. It is only the 
impurities in ordinary water which in any sense make 
it a conductor. The question of earthing is becoming of 
the greatest importance not only in coal mines, and I 
should be glad if the author would say what he considers 
to be an efficient earth. In America an earth having 
a resistance of 100 ohms is quite common, whereas 
in this country the figure is often 1 to 2 ohms. The 
author mentions that it is necessary to pom: water on 
his earth plate at intervals, but that is surely rel 3 dng 
too much on the human element. The question is 
not merely an acadeihic one. The Mining Regulations 
specify the insula tion of the system in terms of the 


leakage current which may flow, the leakage current 
being expressed as a proportion of the maximum current. 
If the miner forgets to water the earth plate on any one 
day and there happens to be a leak on the circuit, 
the very fact that the earth is «f very high resistance 
would of itself limit flhe current to a value lower than 
that required by the Regulations, whereas if the man 
had performed his duty a leakage current would flow 
and so indicate a fault. One would expect that in 
coal mines, where earthing is essential to secure safety 
to the operator, and where it is easy to make a really 
good earth connection, there would be a great deal of 
data on the matter, and it would be helpf uj, if the author 
could give us a little more detail as to the actual resistance 
obtained and the methods used for determining the 
resistance of the connection to earth. 

Mr. P. J. Higgs : The author states that it is not 
too much to say that upon the provision of an efficient 
earth the whole safety of electricity in mining depends, 
and I should lilce to add a few remarks on this part of 
the paper. In Section (10) he brings to the fore in a 
rather striking manner the subject of electrical 
endosmose. This is a subject which, although generally 
well known, is very apt not to be considered in its 
proper degree of importance. In a resistivity test on 
moist soil in a glass container, I found that electrical 
endosmose was very apparent; on the application of 
a direct current, in time the soil around the positive 
electrode gradu^ly and visibty became drier, while 
that around the negative electrode became wetter. 
This was a simple though interesting example of the 
actual transfer of moisture through soil in the direction 
of the current. The earth plate illustrated in Fig. 10 
would appear to be of good design, since it talces care 
of two important factors in the question of low-resistance 
value. The wedge-like sides tend to maintain, by 
the action of gravity, good contact between metal and 
soil, and provision is made for supplying water to keep 
the soil moist. The filling material of the earth cone, 
however, is given as stone and gravel, and I would 
suggest that coke or coke breeze (free from sulphur) is 
to be preferred in order to gain the advantage of con¬ 
ductivity along the third and horizontal edge. It 
may so happen that the earth connection is under a 
drying influence, in which case it is probable that the 
horizontal edge would retain its moisture longest, due 
to the rising evaporation of whatever moisture may 
still remain inside the cone. In such a case as this 
the horizontal edge may, if coke be used, serve to give 
the greatest conductivity to the soil, whereas with stone 
or gravel—being practically insulators—^this advantage 
would be largely lost. I should be glad if the autho¥ 
would indicate in his reply the order of resistance to 
be expected from the earth connection showntin Fig. 10, 
since the results of American experience appear to 
point to the fact that it is an exception rather than the 
rule to obtain values of the order of 1 or 2 ohms with 
an earth electrode of limited extent. Practically the 
whole of the resistance of an earth connection is that 
due to the medium within about 6 or 6 ft. of the electrode. 
The medium underground would be coal, while at the 
surface it is soil. The resistivity of coal, even in its 
natural state, is of the order of that of an insulator. 
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Dry soil is also practically an insulator, but with a 
moisture content up to about 20 per cent by weight, 
as is common in its natural state, the resistivity is of 
the order of that of a poor conductor. Since soil and 
pure water are of themrelves materials of high resistivity, 
it is evident that soil conductivity is primarily due 
to the dissolved salts in the moisture. This is sub¬ 
stantiated by the effect of only small additions of 
salt to the soil around an electrode in very appreciably 
reducing its resistance. It would appear from American 
practice that about 30 ohms is an average value of 
the resistance of an earth connection of limited extent, 
and it is stg.ted to be a rather difhcult and expensive 
matter to obtain resistance values of the order of 6 ohms 
and less with such electrodes or system of electrodes. 
The use of the water-pipe system, a common earth wire, 
or an underground ringmain of aU available metal within 
a certain area, bonded together, is therefore advi.sed. 
If such earth connections of unlimited extent are used, 
resistance values of the order of a fraction of an ohm 
can be obtained. The nature of an earth connection 
is such that "with every appearance and impression of 
satisfaction the condition due to a hi gh resistance may 
be quite unsatisfactory, and it would therefore appear 
that further information in regard to the important 
question of earthing as adapted to the needs of this 
Country is very necessary. 

{Communicated ): The conclusions arrived at in the 
paper favour the use of alternating current at a fairly 
high frequency (of the order of 160 periods) and a 
relatively low voltage (of the order of 25 volts), for 
maximum safety in coal mines. A frequency of the 
order of 160 periods^ would be satisfactory foi* lighting, 
but would not bs favoured for power purposes, since 
it brings in the well-known disadvantages of increased 
losses, lower power factors, and difi&culties in design and 
speed regulation of rotating machinery. Since it is 
stated that it is in electrical haulage that development 
is likely to be greatest, this aspect is important. It 
would therefore appear that two a.c/supplies would be 
necessary, one of high frequency for lighting and one 
of low frequency for power. The use of a low-voltage 
supply would entail large currents for the same energy. 
The importance of tliis is shown in the relations between 
least ignition current and voltage; for 160 periods and 
200 volts the least current is given as 23*6 amperes, 
and at 16 volts the least current is 176 amperes. For 
the same condition of safety against the breakage of a 
cable while delivering the same amount of energy, 
the least ignition current at 15 volts should be 330 
amperes. It would therefore appear that the higher 
■^alue of current for the lower-voltage supply is not 
of itself a factor of safety. The factor of safety is 
evident, however, in the cash of a fault to earth, where 
the lower voltage would produce a smaller Sash-over 
current. Generally, however, it is to be expected that 
an accidental earth in a coal mine would itself be of a 
high order of, resistance such as strictly to limit the 
earth current; therefore the danger would be limited 
to that of short-circuit between conductors or an inter¬ 
ruption of current due to a sudden break in the circuit. 
The author deals fully with the effect of current, voltage 
apd frequency, but it appews to me that not sufficient 


reference is made to the factors of inductance, capacity, 
time, etc., as bearing directly upon the great importance 
of transients. American practice tends to recognize that 
the protection and design of electrical circuits against 
transients is of greater importance than the design for 
normal operation and working, since most breakdowns 
are primarily due to transient conditions. The transient 
conditions of the circuit'would appear to be directly 
applicable to such a subject as sparking. An electric 
circuit generally contains two components of stored 
energy: viz. (i) that due to the capacity O (^e^G), and 
(ii) that due to the inductance D The capacity 

factor of energy is greater for high voltages, while 
the inductance factor is greater for high currents. In 
general, low inductance and high capacity factors are 
to be desired in order to decrease the intensity of sparking 
when brealdng full-load current in a circuit. A change 
of current in a circuit requires a redistribution of the 
stored energy and an induced E.M.F., dependent upon 
the rate of change of current and the inductance of the 
circuit. In the case of a break of the circuit the current 
flowing will tend to fall to zero in a short interval of 
time; the stored energy of the circuit will appear 
practically entirely in the intensity of the spark at 
break. The induced voltage across the break would 
also momentarily reach a value which would primarily 
depend upon the constants of the circuit and the current, 
and be practically independent of the normal voltage 
of the circuit. It may happen, therefore, that the, 
apparatus of an a.c. S37stem may introduce greater 
inductances than would occur in a d.c. system, so that 
the transient phenomena in the former may be so great 
as largely to offset the experimental advantage shovui 
by a.c. systems. The lower distribution voltages would 
al§o increase the inductance effect due to larger currents, 
and this again may partly offset the experimental 
advantage of immunity to dangerous sparking shown, 
.by the use of low voltage. Let us take a particular . 
case of a short-circuit between two conductors protected 
by an overload circuit breaker. After the instant 
of shortrcircuit the circuit breaker will take time to 
operate; a typical figure is 0* 18 sec., which for a 26- 
period circuit gives about 4|- complete periods for 
the duration of short-circuit. During this time the 
cuirent greatly increases and a large amount of energy 
is poured into the circuit. Now at the instant of break 
by switch, the intensity of spark will be .a measure of 
the energy in the circuit in the transient state, and this 
may bear no relationship to the normal current and 
voltage of the circuit. It would appear, therefore, that 
possible transients, surges, oscillations, etc., of both 
voltage and current are very important in connection 
with the study of the use of electricity iii mines. 

®4r. W. M. S^vey : The author has had very special 
es^erience in investigating unfortunate occurrences. 
There is a tendency to attribute the cause of these, 
perhaps too readily, to open sparking, and hence to 
infer that electricity is.a dangerous servant for mining 
work. I would contend on the contrary that it is, 
compared with other means, an exceedingly safe servant 
if properly used. Since a case has in some instances 
been, allowed against electric ignition caused by op^ 
sparking, it becpmes a duty to investigate thoroughly 
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all contributory conditions which go to make up a 
dangerous condition. Prolonged investigation has been 
made, and the net result is that these conditions can 
now definitely be arranged on a laboratory scale. A 
study of these conditions when compared with practice 
shows, what has always been dimly apprehended, how 
rarely a perfect parallel can occur. This study also 
indicates that the regulations as to the cessation of 
all working when the gas percentage rises to a certain 
value are both valuable and necessa^, and if strictly 
followed would render almost impossible the combina¬ 
tion of circumstances denoting danger. It is. because 
of this perhaps, as Mr. Sparks has pointed out, that 
open sparking from bells as a danger was unsuspected 
for 30 or 40 years. That is to say, it took all this time 
even to suspect that danger was possible, and once 
attention was directed to the matter the risk was speedily 
removed without difficulty. Modem developments will, 
in my opinion, improve the factor of safety. They may 
be directed to using as high a pressure as possible for 
power, and as low as possible for lighting. High- 
pressure apparatus is more mechanical, requires but 
little current and readily lends itself to protective 
devices. More and more light should be used at low 
pressures, e.g. 60 volts and lower, and combined with 
high-pressure switchgear there is room for develop¬ 
ment. In an installation in which I am interested, I 
know of only three interruptions in four years on an 
extensive high-pressure power and low-pressure lighting 
system. Two of these were caused by flashing-over 
inside a closed oil-immersed controller. In each case 
the pit was cleared. Although some engfineers may 
not tliink it good practice thus to interrupt work, my 
experience leads me to place the value of the moral 
efiect higher than the cost of the interruption. I think* 
that too much attention cannot be paid to the earthing 
system. In the system detailed in the paper, danger 
occurs due to the fact that the attachment to the earth 
plate is out of sight. Such an attachment would corrode 
away. It is better to have a prominent earth plate 
bricked around on the surface, with at least two visible 
attachments of the copper to the iron. It is better 
to have solid copper strip of substantial section bolted 
to the iron than to depend on any other form of attach¬ 
ment. For a certain distance from the earth plate it 
well to reinforce the conductivity of the cable armouring 
by a special earth conductor, say as far as any consider¬ 
able group of apparatus on the surface, in order to prevent 


Mersey and North Wales (Liverpool) 

Mr. T. B. Morgan: I should like to ask the author 
if, in the coursq of his experiments on the general question 
of underground signalling, he has ever included the 
problem of telephones. The maximum voltage allowed 
by the Home Ofifice rules for signalling apparatus is 
26, whereas a magneto telephone (of which there are 
hundreds installed below ground) can easily generate 
from 100 to 200 volts. It would be interesting, there¬ 
fore, to learn if experiments showed them to be d^gerous 
or otherwise, I should like to know whether tte author 
would favour one earthing point on the surface for the 


any rise of voltage at the pit bottom and inbye. The 
author is here making a bold suggestion. Having 
definitely decided the dangerous conditions, hy avoiding 
them it is now possible to use electricity freely at a 
place where (sooner or later) gas f/ill occur, i.e. at the 
face. The paper contams the germ of a system of 
apparatus which would allow unlimited lighting at the 
face (at a frequency of, say, 160), and which could be 
destroyed by a fall without the slightest risk of ignition. 
Such a system would of course have to undergo extremely 
rigorous tests before it could be adopted and before 
the regulations could be modified to allow of it. I 
should be glad if the author would give in his reply 
some further indication of the t 3 q)e of apparatus that 
he has in mind for providing and controlling the supply 
of current. « 

Mr. F. O. Hunt {communicated) : The paper is of 
great interest, not only for the immediate light thrown 
upon an involved subject but by reason of its promise 
of greater things to come. Coal and its economical 
winning are among the primary considerations in 
maintaining the commercial position of this country, for 
it was the application of the energy of coal to manu¬ 
facturing which originally made this country the work¬ 
shop of the world. That impetus has expended itself, 
and already the exhaustion of the more easily worked 
seams tends to make the cost of otir coal increase. 
Consequently it is of the utmost importance that we 
should find better means of utilizing our coal. I suggest 
that this paper ready represents part of the spade work 
which, by bringing to light the mechanism by which 
gases combine, may enable us to obtain electrical energy 
direct from coal gas or producer gas. It would seem 
that an understanding of the electrical conditions which 
promote combination might well be the stepping stone 
to the production of electrical effects by means of such 
combination. The effects of frequency seem to be 
very extraordinary, especially as the “ presence of 
hydrogen raises the depression [in the curve of ignition].” 
The paragraph which foUows (on page 488) is the most 
striking evidence I have yet seen with regard to the 
ionization theory of the initial stage of combination. 
I should be glad if the author would say whether the 
condenser to which he refers on page 484 is one having 
an air dielectric. 

[The author's reply to this discussion will be found on 
page 609.] 

Centre, at Liverpool, 14 January, 1924. 

whole of a colliery undertaking, or whether he would 
prefer a number of earth plates at different points under¬ 
ground, such as sump holes, etc. Also, would he expect 
the same results in the earthing system of a colliery 
having, fitrst, a three-phase system with the neutral 
point unearthed, and secondly, a three-phase system 
with the neutral point eartiied ? 

Mr. B. L.Myer ; Theauthor states that the ordinary 
fTiiti spark due to an electrostatic charge is not dangerous 
and is incapable of cau^g ignition of coal dust or 
gas; according to Section (3) of the paper it has not 
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been found possible to cause ignition of firedamp by 
this means. It would be interesting to know whether 
any experiments have been made in the deposition 
of coal dust from the atmosphere by means of a silent 
electrostatic discharge. In view of the statement 
that such discharges are n^t capable of producing 
ignition, such a method might possibly be devised to 
limit the amount of coal dust in the atmosphere. 

Mr. H. Midgley : The use of pulveri 2 ed coal in this 
country has up to the present been in the nature of an 
experiment, and amongst the troubles experienced have 
been explosions of the mixture of air and powdered 
coal during its passage from the pulverizing plant to 
the burners. As the powdered coal is practically 
coal dust it is, perhaps, not outside the scope of the 
paper tOr.ask the author whether he would suggest that 
there is any possibility of these explosions having been 
due to static charges generated by the passage of the 
powdered coal through the pipes; or, alternatively, 
whether the heat generated by the friction of the 
powdered coal against the pipes may have been sufficient 
to fire the mixture. 

Mr. W. Bolton Shaw : The curves of ignition seem 
rather to point to the conclusion that the only way 
to make electricity absolutely safe imderground is to 
ha,ve a zero voltage and an infinite frequency. In the 
lantern slides showing curves for ignition by hot wires, 
I think that the author had in mind the question of the 
possibility of firing gas by the breaking of the globe 
of an electric lamp and the explosive mixture coming 
into contact with the glowing filament. The curves 
are, I think, given for only one gauge of wire, viz. 
0‘1 mm diameter, and it would be interesting to know 
how this diameter compares with that of the filament 
used in vacuum and gas-filled lamps, and whether, as 
one would naturally expect, the possibility of ignition 
increases or decreases with the size of wire. If the 
author has carried out a series of experiments to deter¬ 
mine this relation, perhaps he will refer to them in his 
reply, I should also like to, ask him whether he has 
made any experiments on the firing of gas or a mixture 
of gas and coal dust by mechanical sparks such as 
those produced when rotating metal rubs on metal. It 
is more or less held by mining electrical engineers that 
in the event of metallic sparks being given off by the 
rubbing of the rotor core on the stator of a motor of 
which the bearings are badly worn, there is a risk of 
^ese sparks firing any gas that may be present. This 
is a point of considerable importance, in view of the fact 
that open protected-type motors are not definitely 
prohibited in pla,ces where Regulation 132 of the Coal 
Mines Act applies. The ignition of gas by sparks 
produced by the rubbing of metal on hard stone is 
established by the fact that gas-lighters for domestic 
purposes are constructed on this principle. The earthing; 
plate shown in Fig. 10 would appear to be very effective, 
in that the surface in contact with earth approximates 
to a hemispherical form (which is the ideal) ; the shape 
and construction are such that the earthing surface 
of the plate is kept in contact with the earth in such 
a way that any shrinkage or shifting of the soil will be 
followed up and the contact maintained ; the connection 
to the plate can be substantial ; and it is possible to 


get moisture to the contact surface in a simple manner. 
In criticism I would say that for colhery work sometliing 
more substantial than ^^g-in. galvanized iron would be 
necessary for the cone; the pipe should be not less than 
2 in. steam piping; and the cable connection to the 
pipe should be above ground and not under the surface, 
as shown. Also, this connection would be better if 
made by screwing a heavy collar nut on to the top of the 
pipe with a locknut to fix it, the collar having screwed 
into it a stud of, say, 1 in. roimd copper, formed at its 
outer ^d into a terminal lug to which would be bolted 
the sweating socket on the end of the cable, or pre¬ 
ferably the cable itself, looped and bound to form 
an eye. 

Mr. H. E. Dance : In designing the case of an 
explosion-proof motor a pressure of 110 lb. per sq. in. 
is usually talcen into account and a large margin of 
safety allowed. The space inside the average motor, 
in which gas can accumulate, consists of two distinct 
volumes of annular shape, one round the commutator 
and the other round the opposite end of the armature. 
These spaces are connected by the chan n el s left between 
the coils of the magnet system. Now, if an explosion 
were to occur at the commutator end—and it is at this 
end that one would expect it to commence—^the gases 
at the opposite end would, provided the channels were 
sufficiently small, be compressed before they exploded, 
and the resulting pressure would be considerably in 
excess of 110 lb. per sq. in. This phenomenon is well 
known, but I have never been able to obtain a figure 
which would represent within reasonable limits the 
pressure to be expected in a motor under these conditions. 
The fig^ure of 110 lb. per sq. in. appears to be fairly 
reliable in enclosures where the explosion takes place 
rfreely. Can the author suggest an approximate maxi¬ 
mum figure to be used when the explosion occurs 
successively in two volumes which are approximately 
equal and connected by a number of small channels, as 
in the typical motor ? 

Mr. H. PryOB-Jones : I believe that the filament 
temperature of a gas-filled lamp is considerably higher 
than that of an ordinary vacuum lamp. This being 
the case, I should like to ask the author whether the 
danger of explosion due to instantaneous ignition of 
gas, consequent upon breakage of a lamp in a “ fiery ” 
working, is any greater when the more modem t 3 rpe 
of lamp is employed. Also, if this theory is correct, 
has its verification been obtained as a result of experi¬ 
mental work or merely as the outcome of the comparison 
of the number of explosions over a given period in 
mines adopting the different forms of lamp ? 

Mr. A. E. Malpas : ,I have several times been down 
the pits, but have never really examined the con¬ 
struction of the lamps used. These were.always handed 
out in the usual way after examination in the lamp 
room at the surface before descending the pit. Looking 
at the example of lamp now exhibited, one could hardly 
realize what would happen if the glass broke. 

Mr. J. A. Morton: On page 486 ah experiment is 
described in which an unarmoured cable is cut in two 
without an external flash being observed.. In this case 
the trip gear was near at hand and operated quickly. 
In actual practice, however, the fault might be on ah 
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inbye cable a considerable distance from the tripping 
gear, which might not operate so quickly as in the 
experiment. I should like to know which of two cables 
the author thinks is the better from the point of view 
of gas ignition, an inbye cable, bitumen-insulated and 
double-wire armoured, or an inbye catle, paper-insulated, 


lead-covered and single-wire armoured. In conclusion, 
I should like to ask whether the earth plate described 
has been patented. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found on 
page 609.] 


North-Eastern Centre, at Newcastle, 28 January, 1924. 


Professor Granville Poole : The author’s contri¬ 
butions to the subject of electricity in mining are well 
known and fully appreciated by the mining industry. 
It would be of considerable interest if he could give us 
a complete list of his papers, for the work described 
to-night is only a small part of the whole. The safety 
lamps which he has demonstrated mark^ a very con¬ 
siderable advance. An electric safety lamp which will 
indicate the presence of gas has long been in demand, 
and if the author can succeed in giving us one that 
will do this he will confer a great benefit on the mining 
industry. 

Mr. C. Vernier : I am particularly interested in the 
section on electrical endosmose and the theoretical 
investigation in regard to the possible pressures produced. 
This explains clearly why so much trouble is experienced 
with the single-core leadless type of cable on d.c. net¬ 
works when an incipient breakdown of the insulation 
occurs. It is well to point out that the same trouble 
is absent with lead-sheathed cables as the electrostatic 
field does not extend outside the cable, and even an 
incipient fault such as a small hole in the lead sheath 
is largely screened electrostatically by the adjacent lead 
sheath, and there is therefore no tendency for negative 
electrification to force water into the insulation. With 
positive electrification it is, of course, well known th^t 
the leadless type of cable dries out. The Hebburn case 
referred to in the paper was the outcome of a serious 
bitumen gas explosion resulting in loss of life, the 
explosion originating in a breakdown of leadless cables, 
and being caused by electrical endosmose. As the 
result of this accident it became urgently necessary to 
find some method of preventing similar accidents. 
Experience with a.c. cables indicated the great reliability 
of such cables, and a few experiments with leadless 
cables under the two different electrifications (stee 
Journal I.E.E., 1916, vol. 63, p. 360) very soon con¬ 
firmed this to the satisfaction of all concerned. It was 
therefore decided to change over the network to alter¬ 
nating current, and the change, as stated by the author, 
has been altogether remarkable, resulting in a practical 
cessation of all cable faults and absolute freedom from 
liability to explosions. The improvement is immediate 
and certain, and the few faults which occvu: can clearly 
be traced to previous damage caused by the d.c. supply. 
Since that time a number of other networks have been 
changed over from direct current to alternating current, 
with equally remarkable results, and this is now becoming 
a common practice all over the country. The freedom 
from mains faults, and the great saving in maintenance 
charges are, it is needless to say, by no ineans the only 
advantages secured by such a change, other advantages 
being the saving of attendance charges by the use of 
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static substations instead of rotary substations on large 
sj^tems generating alternating current, and the ease 
with which increasing loads can be met by section¬ 
ing old networks and feeding them from additional 
sfatic substations as required. It is cSrtain that the 
practice of converting networks from direct current to 
alternating current will become general witlfin a very 
short time. This question of endosmose should receive 
careful consideration in connection with cables for use 
iii mines. Many mine managers favour the leadless 
t 3 q)e of cable, but it should be borne in mind that this 
type of cable from this point of view, and also from the 
point of view of fire risk, leaves very much to be desired. 

Mr. H. J. Fisher : I should like to ask the author if 
he has succeeded in igniting gas by static sparks ; it is 
quite possible to get these conditions when steam is 
blowing in the shaft or on the surface and has charged 
the lines or conductors. Extraordinary phenomena 
sometimes occur in mines. In one case two signal bells 
were burnt out under peculiar circumstances. They 
were worked on an incline with a single wire and earth 
return, and there was no electric power in that portion 
of the pit. This bum-out occurred at the time of a 
fault on an overhead 6 000-volt transmission line. The 
incline ran parallel to the line and was about 120 fathoms 
from the surface. I have often noticed stray direct 
current when testing armoured cables, at a time when 
all plant is shut down. I have been able to get low- 
pressure current up to 0 • 8 ampere ; this I ascribed to 
the tramway system. Many years ago I carried out 
experiments with a view to getting flames to pass 
between machined joints, and at the same time to try 
to burst joint boxes with heavy short-circuits. I took 
a cast-iron box, 12 in. square, 8 in. deep, and f in. thick, 
with 1J in. machined flanges, and short-circuited a. fuse 
(designed to blow at 600 amperes) with plenty of power 
behind it. I never succeeded in passing any flame or 
in bursting the box, nor could I blow a cork, which had 
been fitted moderately tightly, out of the top. In 
regard to the experiment with the 3 000-volt cable, the 
potential danger lies not so much in a sudden penetration 
of insulation and the resultant shbrt-drcuit or earth, but, 
in the fact that the fault may be switched in again and 
again, the sparking getting worse each time, .^n earth 
leakage protection would, I think, increase the safety. 

I have no. doubt that the t 3 ^e of earth plate designed 
by the author will be very efficacious. I have always 
advocated the use of heavily galvanized iron plates, 
particular care being taken in regard to the connection 
of the earth lead to the plate, and also in regard to the 
insulation of the earth lead from the surrounding earth. 

I have always been an advocate of the earthed neutral. 
Unless the earthing system in the mine is kept perfect, 
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or earfii leakage protection is adapted, one is apt to get 
sparking at haulage ropes. 

Mr. J. Schuil; I should be glad to know if the 
author has any figures relative to the actual pressure 
obtained at the monEsnt of explosion in the box which 
he exhibited. I believe that this was the original box 
made when I first started experimenting with explosion- 
proof gear and found difi&culty in getting records of the 
pressure obtained. The origin of the gear was a report 
published about 30 yearS ago in the Elektvotechnische 
Zeitschrift describing experiments made in regard to 
the spreading of explosions through small tubes. 
It was stat^^ that, providing the tubes are long enough 
in proportion to the diameter, no explosion can be 
communicated to the outside. This is now limited to 
very smaU tubes. It is also found that the shape of 
the box has a great influence on the violence of the 
explosion. The more cubic in form the box and the 
larger its capacity, the more violent the explosion. A 
very violent effect is obtained by blowing a very large 
fuse in a box. All the tests which I carried out were 
performed with direct current. The strength of the 


box may be very easily calculated from the formula 
given in Professor Unwin’s book. 

Mr. E. E. Grover : In Section (2) the author mentions 
arcs, and in Section (4) he refers to sparks. Does he 
consider that an electrical spark can ignite the dust or 
cause a coal-dust explosion if no gas is present ? Table 
2 clearly shows that a mixture of methane and dust 
will explode with a less percentage of methane than is 
necessary to cause an explosion when the methane is 
mixed with air alone. I take it that these explosions 
of dust and gas mixed were obtained by means of a 
sustained arc, and that a flame or sustained arc is 
necessary to start a coal-dust explosion. I notice that 
in these experiments the coal dust was added to gas 
and that the mixture exploded. I am under the im¬ 
pression that the addition of gas to coal dust does not 
affect it and that the coal dust cannot be ignited by 
means of an electric spark. I should be glad if the author 
would confirm this view. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found on 
page 609.] 


North-Western Centre, at Manchester, 19 February, 1924. 


Mr, W. T. Anderson : In dealing with inflammable 
gas it may be of interest if I exhibit the sketches issued 
by the old Home Ofl&ce Department of Mines to illustrate 
the detection of gas in quantities of 1|- to 3 per cent 
by observing the cap in the miners’ safety lamp of the 
oil type, particularly as this has a bearing on the ques¬ 
tion of ignition by hot wires, or their equivalent hot 
gauzes, referred to in Clause I. It was the personal 
opinion of Mr. John Geixard, the late Divisional Inspec¬ 
tor for the Lancashire area, that at least one great 
explosion was attributable to this elongation of the cap 
and consequent heating of the outer gauze to redness. 
With regard to the reference to the Eskmeals tests, 
surely these .very elaborate experiments by the Mines 
Department were not made to convince possible 
doubters, as the author suggests, but to set up condi¬ 
tions for research as to how explosions could be 
m inim ized or actually avoided, for instance by stone 
dusting. In dealing with the small amount of risk 
attaching to breakdowns from mechanical causes on 
metal-sheathed cables when these are properly pro¬ 
tected, it would have been of assistance if the author 
had dealt with the risk attaching to unannoured trailing 
cables at the face, in connection with which leakage 
protective devices in the region of the gate end box 
rare in a very undeveloped condition. In my opinion 
the greatest risk at the moment attaches, not to multi¬ 
core trailers but to those of the concentric type which 
are still compulsory, in one form or another, when used 
witii concentric niiains—^this apart from the obvious 
setback their continued use must cause to the advance 
of leakage (as opposed to overload) protection. It is 
not necessary to enumerate the anomalies which have 
dogged the development of these trailers. Sufi&ce it to 
say that at the moment the outer of the type of 
concentric flexible cable generally used has to have a 
conductivity of 1 ‘6 times the inner. To attain satis¬ 


factorily the requisite degree of flexibility this outer 
has to be applied in the form of braid or, more correctly, 
a series of braids. This entails a very short lay and 
consequent long length of spiral per unit of length of 
cable, involving such high electrical resistance that 
a very large number of compensating wires axe necessary 
to attain the required conductivity. Hence a metal-to- 
nietal comparison between outer and inner is actually 
in the nature of 3 to 1. This means that a concentric 
trailer becomes so stiff that the term “flexible" is a 
misnomer, and when one reflects that the life of a 
trailer primarily depends on its flexibility it will readily 
be seen that such stiffening as I have described leads to 
almost unavoidable mechanical breakdown, with un¬ 
doubted subsequent fl.as]iing in that part of the mine 
where it can least be endured. Samples that I have 
examined undoubtedly bear this out, and it cannot 
be argued that such flashing was necessarily momen¬ 
tary. I feel very strongly that the use of a three-core 
trSiler on a concentric system would be no more illogical 
tl^an is the use of a four-core trailer on a three-phase 
system. It would undoubtedly be a great deal safer, 
and I should greatly value the author’s views on this sub¬ 
ject. In my opinion the ideal form of trailer is multi¬ 
core with a lightly braided sheath round the insulated 
cores, to operate in connection with a lealcage protec¬ 
tion device. Such a sheath would not, of course, contain 
anything like the weight of metal required in cables 
of the purely concentric type. The suggestion of 26-volt 
lighting at the face opens up a most desirable state of 
affairs, though the transmission difficulties at that 
pressure are obvious. I have long expected legislation 
with reg:ard to lower pressures for underground lighting, 
but at the moment the manufacturer has to face diffi¬ 
culties as they exist. He has to provide fittings which 
can be used, if necessary, on 60p-volt power circuits for 
fhe series lighting of, say, haulage houses far inbye. 
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an extremely undesirable practice. He has to provide 
arrangement by which similar haulage or pump houses 
can be lighted, say, from concentric power cables by 
twin wires which he can only use by putting in a rotaxy 
converter between them. He has to provide light at 
the bottom and in the' insets of upcast sh^ts when 
these are used for winding, where, in spite of the 1J per 
cent gas ruling, no human agency can possibly predict 
when a mixture of explosive proportions may happen 
to pass. I have recently been associated witii experi¬ 
ments dealing with such contingencies. In this investi¬ 
gation we started on the assumption that although hollow 
fittings can, under certain conditions, be made flame- 
tight, no hollow fitting can be rendered gas-tight. Every 
colliery electrician knows that it is not practicable to 
fill small lighting fittings with hot compound, and this 
difficulty was overcome (by using in its stead a plastic 
resilient plug. Incidentally, I should like to hear the 
author's views on what he considers to be the minirmim 
safe flange for small fittings of the hollow tjrpe. Switches 
were similarly treated except for the infinitesimal 
spaces required for the make-and-break movement of 
the switch, which cavities were catered for by a long 
screwed surface through which the handle of the switch 
was operated. This only left a real cavity to be dealt 
with in the cubicles for the double-pole fuses, with 
which every reduction in cable size must legally be 
protected, and it was found possible so to construct 
these that, when blown rmder gross overloa,d and filled 
with a mixture of firedamp in the proportions of 8-6 
per cent, no flame on explosion was communicated to 
the surrounding atmosphere although it was charged 
with methane in the proportion of 8*9 per cent. In 
connection with the same subject of lighting, an anomaly 
to which attention might be drawn is that underground* 
low-tension cables (up to 260 volts) need not, under 
certain conditions, be armomed. This, more than 
anything else, has been responsible for an appalling 
amount of bad work, as it is impossible to comply with the 
regulation demanding that such unarmoured cables shall 
be “ efficiently suspended from insulators " without their 
coming into frequent contact with pit props and the like. 
In other words, conditions which are ostensibly allowed 
could be at once prohibited under the “ General Safety ” 
Regulation No. 132. With regard to sparking fron> 
metallic sheathings, the value of the paper would have 
been increased if the author had referred to the dangers 
involved by the continued use of concentric systems 
with bare outers. In my opinion the carrying of any 
heavy current by means of bare conductors in unsuitable 
places, such as safety lamp pits, should be rigidly 
prohibited. As a result of such currents, I myself 
have seen heavy sparking between haulage ropes and 
jockey pulle 3 ?s 2 000 yards inbye and have known of an 
authentic case of a boy relighting his lamp between the 
armour and the nearest tramrail. • In this connection 
I do not refer to concentric sj^tems with insulated 
outers, and I see no reason why the Government should 
not allow S 3 rstemsi of this class to be mixed with twin 
systems, a practice which, according to the strict letter 
of the law, is at present inadmissible. I disagree 
strongly with connections to earth plates being made 
in the ground (as shown in Fig. 10). Manyyears ago I 


adopted an arrangement, which has subsequently become 
to a large extent standardized, of installing nests of 
cast-iron pipes in such a manner that all connections to 
the busbars crossing their surfacecji, flanges were always 
visible and readily accessible. This is highly desirable, 
not only on account of dissimilarity of metals but also 
on account of probable rapid action set up by the coke 
or breeze, usually containing sulphur, with which 
earthing gear is generally surrounded. In connection 
with the same matter I would urge the vital necessity 
of periodical resistance tests being taken between earth 
plates on all colliery installations, and the careful 
logging of results. This not only allows comparisons 
to be made between the dry and wet months of the 
year but also goes a long way to ensure protection of 
the metallic sheathings of the shaft cables -v^hich are 
tiie most liable to electrolytic attack, particularly on 
large installations where there is bound to be a con¬ 
siderable amount of surface leakage undergi-ound. 

Mr. 'W. Bolton Shaw : The j^aper adds the weighty 
argument of greatly increased safety to those prac¬ 
tical considerations usually put forward in favour of 
the use of alternating current in preference to direct 
current for underground colliery work. The curves 
shown in Figs. 7 and 9 give the results obtained by 
varying the voltage and frequency of the current taken 
to &e methane by transient arcs. Presumably Fig. 9 
shows the lower portion of curves similar to those in 
Fig. 7 but on an extended scale, and if this is so I do not 
understand why the lower part of the curves in Fig. 7 
are curved while those in Fig. ‘9 are straight. The 
curves in Fig. 9 give the results for a 9-6 per cent 
mixture of methane in air. The author’s arguments 
for using 25 volts at a frequency of 160 for safety reasons 
are apparently based on these curves, but one wonders 
whether this condition of the air is a more inflammable 
one, as regards the current necessary to fire it, than a 
mixture of methane in the presence of coal dust, for 
which a series of results are given in Table 1. Are the 
curves in Fig. 9 affected by the presence of coal dust, 
and, if so, to what extent ? With regard to the question 
of lighting at 26 volts, I do not quite see the force of 
the remark that 25 volts is permitted everywhere in 
a mine, because, so far as I am aware, all ordinary 
lighting voltages are permitted everywhere in a mine, 
and open sparking where Regulation 132 applies is not 
permitted even on 26 volts. From the point of view 
of the Mines Act m at present in force, 26 volts does 
not therefore stand oil any better footing than any 
other lighting voltage. Perhaps the author’s sugges¬ 
tion is, however, that at 160 periods 26 volts is so. safe 
as regards the firing of gas that open sparking might be 
permitted. Leaving aside the question of producing 
the necessary frequency, I see no inherent difficulty in 
lighting at 26 volts, but there will obviously be an extra 
cost in cables in order to avoid too heavy a voltage- 
drop for satisfactory illumination. The cost of this 
system, compared with that of one at 66 volts, which 
is quite a practical proposition and one which I advocate, 
would be something like 26 per cent greater, while 
compared with one at 110 or 220 volts it would bo 
perhaps 30 per cent higher. There is a further practical 
advantage from the point of view of reliability and 
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maintenance, viz. the greater sturdiness of cables and 
lamps at the lower voltage. The author's argument 
depends, however, largely upon the question of fre¬ 
quency, and here -^e dif&culty is in the frequency- 
changer. If a satisfactory frequency-changer could be 
designed of the same nature as a static transformer or 
preferably a transformer performing the double function 
of changing both the voltage and the frequency, the 
electrical industry would be greatly benefited. Coming 
to the question of lighting the coal face, the practical 
mining engineer will at once see a difficulty. The 
number of small flexible cables crossing the face from the 
lamps to the common cable supplying them would be a 
nuisance and very liable to damage. A single coal-cutter 
trailing cable, which is a much more robust affair than 
these ftman flexible cables, is always more or less in the 
way on the coal face and is a sufficient source of anxiety. 
On the other hand, with the element of danger froin 
shock or burning or . of sparks firing gas entirely elimi¬ 
nated, as the author claims, I do not think that there 
would be any insuperable difficulty in getting the colliers 
working on the face to accommodate themselves to the 
use and care of these flexible cables if they found, as 
they no doubt would find, that the greatly improved 
lighting was of substantial advantage to them in the 
getting of coal. A collier, from the very nature of his 
work, is accustomed to adapting himself to awkward and 
difficult conditions, and he would no doubt soon become 
accustomed to using flexible cables just as other work¬ 
men have become accustomed to the use of portable 
lamps in other awkward situations particularly 
unfavourable to the use of flexible cables. Mr. 
Anderson has drawn attention to the question of 
sparking from the earthed outer of concentric cables. 
Another and similar case of arcing which sometimes 
occurs is not alwaya appreciated; that is from the 
armouring of an ordinary three-phase cable when a 
heavy short-circuit to the frame of the machine or 
switch or to the armouring of the cable itself occurs at 
the far end of a long cable (say, 1 000 yards long) and 
the earth current, travels back by the armouring to the 
neutral point of the alternator. The drop of voltage' in 
the armouring of the cable may be of the order of 100 
to 150 volts, and if the armouring happens to be in 
contact with metal such as the frame of a haulage 
pulley or the haulage rope itself or the armouring of 
another cable, severe open sparking may take place at 
the point of contact. . 

Mr. 3, H. Lee: That part of the paper which deals 
with the difference between a.c. and d.c. supply gives 
support to the attitude taken up by engineers over a 
long period, but one must now add to the conclusions 
that thjB a.c. supply is the safer. I should be glad if 
the author would say whether the adoption of his 
suggestion in regard to electrical transmission would 
improve "^e factor of safety, It is evident that the 
illumination on the coal face is, in the author’s opinion, 
not what it should. be. Are we to conclude that 
improvement would mean greater working safety, 
better working conditions for men, and an increased 
output ? If this assumption is correct the inbst important 
point is freedom from electrical ignition. Gan we rely 
on the system advocated to give this ? It would be of 


interest if the author were to give particulars of the 
following apparatus to be used on a face 200 yards 
long where at present electrical cutters are being 
employed, with gates every 20 yards: (1) T 3 q)e of 

fittings ; (2) switch and protective gear; (3) number 
and candle-power of lamps; and (4) t 3 q)e of cable. 
In one case when starting into operation a new colliery 
power station a report came from the boiler attendant 
that while raking out the,ashes he received a shock. I 
confirmed this fact and shut the plant down, but still 
tVift charge was present. On investigation a pipe joint 
over the boilers w^ found blowing, so a plate pointed 
at one end was fixed with the point set f in. from the 
manhole cover handle, the other part in direct contact 
with the escaping steam. A spark fin. long was 
obtained and photographed. Sparks are also caused 
by coal-cutter picks. I should like to have the author s 
opinion in regard to the use of bare wires for si^al 
purposes, contact being effected by putting them 
together. Does he think that an insulated system 
■<vould be safer if used on the Fryar Davis system ? 
In this system switches are fixed every 200 yards on 
the road, and attached to the operating handle is a pull 
wire. This enables the beUs to be rung from any 
convenient point. In Section (7), particulars of a 
penetration test on cables are given to ascertain if there 
was an outside flash. Taking in consideration the 
fact that all cables in a mine are armoured, why was only 
a lead-sheathed cable used ? Again, why was a pointed 
wedge used ? This in itself would prevent an outside 
flash. Has the author ever dropped a weight of 6 cwt. 
for 10 ft., the face of the weight being about 6 in. square 
(similar to the bottom of a girder) ? I have used such a 
test on all types of cable after sprinkling tlie outside 
-•with petrol, with very interesting results. The earth 
plate illustrated in Fig. 10 is very practical, but I should 
like to know why the material used is only in. thick. 

Mr. J. H. Buchanan : I take it that the curves in 
Fig. 9 are intended to show a comparison between the 
effects produced at different voltages, and there is 
undoubtedly some advantage in the lower voltage 
from the point of view of current required to cause 
ignition. But for a given amount of lighting it is 
necessary to consider the power which is used rather 
ihan the current, and, if the curves are examined from 
this point of view, I think it will be found that 100 volts 
appears to be a better pressure to use than 10 volts. 
Take, for example, the values of current for 10 volts 
and 100 volts at 140 periods—a convenient point on 
the scale. At 10 volts the current is roughly 200 amperes, 
and at 100 volts it is about 40 amperes. Now, 40 
amperes at 100 volts is equivalent to 4 kW, while 200 
amperes at 10 volts is equivalent to only 2 kW. The 
disadvantage due to the smaller current permissible at 
the higher voltage is more than balanced by the increase 
in available power. That is to say, if a spark occurs 
due to a break in the dxcuit, the higher voltage -mil be 
the safer for a, given amount of power in the circuit. 
According to Fig. 9, at 140 periods it is safe fo break 
up to 4 kW at 100 volts, but the danger point is reached 
at 2 kW with a 10-volt circuit. This would not neces¬ 
sarily appty to the case of a short-circuit, although the 
higher impedance of cables and transformers on file 
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higher voltage would tend towards making a short- 
circuit no more dangerous than on the lower voltage, 
for which the impedances would be extremely small. 

Mr. G. S. Gorlett {communicated) : The most inter¬ 
esting part of the paper is perhaps the section dealing 
with the relation of frequency to the minimum current 
that will ignite gas. I gather that this is limited to 
lighting, as the cost of raising the frequency of existing 
power circuits would be prohibitive. On page 481 the 
author sajrs: “ Most of the accidents in mines are 
mechanical in origin, and are due to the poor illumina¬ 
tion of haulages, or to the difficulty of keeping earth 
movements under continual observation.” By “ haul¬ 
ages ” I presume he means ” haulage roads ” and 
not ” haulage houses ” and I take it that his second 
sentence hints, among other things, that it is now difficult 
to see when a fall of roof is likely to occur. It is common 
knowledge that many accidents, all too frequently fatal, 
occur due to falls of roof, and that such accidents would 
not have arisen if additional supports, provided close 
by for the purpose, had been fixed. The fixing of these 
supports is in many cases outside the discretion of the 
workman; that is to say, it is his duty to fix them at 
definite spadngs. It is also unfortunately true that 
many other accidents arise due to the neglect to use one 
form or other of the many safety devices available, 
probably mainly due to familiarity with the particular 
danger, in short the same general motive or frame of 
mind which induces otherwise sensible people to jump 
off a train before it stops or to run viplently after a 
tramcar. I fail to see how the most perfect illumination, 
or the most perfect observation of earth movements, 
would reduce these accidents at all. I do not want to 
imply that this neglect is only on the part of the work¬ 
man ; the owners at times do not provide the best 
appliances or maintain them in the best condition. H> 
is also a regrettable fact that far too many of the 
accidents which do occur are officially classified as 
“ preventable ” and would not have occurred had 
something necessary been done. All possible steps 
should be taken to reduce these accidents. I should 
like to ask what is meant by the statement that ” acci¬ 
dents are mechanical in origin.” In the next sentence 
the author sets out the principal conditions on which 
safety in mines depends. It is not clear whether the 
author suggests that these points, which I agree embrace 
a wide range, deal with the whole question of safety, 
or merely with that portion due to electricity. Further, 
the tone of the paper as a whole is that (subject to the 
few items mentioned in the concluding paragraph, 
which will require watching) all the necessary informa¬ 
tion is available to carry out the work on these safe 
lines, and, for example, if one wants flamer proof apparatus 
he takes it out of stores or buys it as a standard in the 
open market. If that were true and the conditions 
set out by the author the only ones to be observed, 
the mining electrical engineer would have no cause to 
worry. It seems to me that the author is looldng at 
the subject from the wrong perspective. The danger 
from this open sparking is primarily the ignition of 
methane with or without coal dust. There are, of 
course, other inflammable materials, but in an installa¬ 
tion on modem lines and with fireproof motor houses. 


conforming to the regulations, the danger is "small. 
The electric firing of methane is a rare occurrence and 
there are few cases on record that are conclusive. 
During the ” electrical age,” as the author describes 
the present era, there has been^^much bad electrical 
work, and some stiU rejaains, altiiough it is a dimin¬ 
ishing quantity. Nevertheless, this type of accident 
is fortunately infrequent. Though it may seldom 
happen, the precautions against it should not be 
relaxed in the slightest. In my view where the danger 
exists the precautions cannot be too drastic, because 
such an ignition may develop into one of those too- 
frequent disasters wiiii heavy loss of life. Fortunately, 
the vast majority of plant underground is located where 
this danger does not exist and, except on some coal 
faces, the positions in a mine where electrical plant is 
required and where gas is likely to occur in dangerous 
quantities are few and far between. I am not clear 
whether by the expression " elimination of all sources 
of flame or open sparking” the author means that 
totally enclosed apparatus is to be used throughout. 
The standard ventilated squirrel-cage motor is certainly 
a potential source of flame, since no insulation is ever¬ 
lasting, and a liquid controller is the most suitable 
apparatus yet designed for heavy haulage, but it sparks 
openly. To my mind it is folly to prohibit these, except 
in the danger zone. As to the danger zone, i.e, where 
methane is likely to be present, I should like to empha¬ 
size that what is really necessary is a combination of 
apparatus which is jointly, as well as individually, safe. 
It is useless to have one or more links of such a chain 
defective. The author says on page 489 that real 
security for power circuits can only be obtained by 
complete enclosure, but I should like to know where 
such enclosed apparatus is obtainable of a safe nature. 
The simplest possible combination is a motor, switchgear 
and connecting cables. The author’s experiment in a 
power house with a cable does not seem to me to be 
very convincing, and I do not think we have evidence 
to warrant our saying that with a fall of roof open 
sparking might not occur on a cable. As 'to motors, 
the Home Office Regulations apparently contemplate 
the use of open motors and appear to be based on the 
assumption that failure of the insulation and open 
sparking arising therefrom is not likely to occur simul¬ 
taneously with an influx of gas. It is true that gas 
frequently comes slowly into a place and so can be 
detected in the early stages, but it is also true that 
it frequently comes without warning. For many 
reasons totally-enclosed motors are undesirable; and 
there has lately been a great output of certificates in 
regard to switchgear which is supposed to be safe in 
mines. I myself attach very little value to these 
certificates, as all the experiments are based* on the 
ignition of the gas inside the enclosure by means of an 
induction coil. It should be remembered that in 
practice there will be no induction coil and the gas 
inside the enclosure will in all probability be ignited 
by some defect, probably a short-circuit. So far as 
I know there has been no research whatever ias to the 
type of enclosure which will withstand the combined 
effect of a short-circuit and gas ignitibn when the supply 
is taken from a large power station. It seems to me 
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that there is a very real danger of the apparatus being 
completely smashed or at least of a hole being burnt 
through the covering, thus producing open flame. Again, 
these particularly dangerous positions are usually iiiose 
remote from the sh^^ft and consequently less likely to 
be visited frequently by the higher officials, and there 
is unquestionably to-day a very real danger of ineffective 
maintenance which I am afraid will continue for some 
time to come. It is most interesting to know that so 
much more current is required to fire gas at 160 periods 
than at 60, and this knowledge may at times be of great 
value. This is no doubt, however, limited to gas 
ignition, and current at 160 periods will fire cable 
coverings, 'wood- and other inflammable material as 
readily as at any other frequency. I do not clearly 
follow what the author recommends as general practice 
for lightfhg collieries underground, but probably he 
means, in addition to- what is usually done now, viz. 
shaft sidings, engine houses, main junctions, and the 
like: (a) That all lighting should be at 160 periods, 
26 volts or thereabouts ; (6) that haulage roads should 
be lighted ; (c) that coal faces should in many cases be 
lighted : and (d) that lighting of other main roads should 
at least be considered. To illustrate this, I quote below 
data from an actual colliery on which I am at the moment 
professionally engaged; it is an old pit getting its 
relatively small output from two shafts and from 
various seams: (1) average daily output, 600 tons; 
(2) length of haulage roads along which this coal passes, 
13 910 yards; (3) number of working coal faces, 22; 
(4) average len^h of each working face, 126j yards; 
(6) total .length of coal face, 2 761 yards; (6) average 
distance from the centre of each coal face to nearest 
existing substation, 1 132 yards. To adopt in th^ 
particular case what I conceive to be the author’s 
recommendations, is no small matter. A good light to 
work by is of course desirable and as a rule directly 
promotes safety, but it is impossible commercially or 
practically to light all fthe roads of a colliery; it is a 

South Midland Centre, at 

Dr. C. G. Garrard; With reference to the phenomenon 
mentioned by "the author, viz. that heated platinum 
easily ignites gas, I should like to know whether ihe 
words " activation ” or " ionization ” are not other names 
for the catalytic action which, as is well known, is exer¬ 
cised by platinum in many chemical processes. I 
should be glad if the author would state what value of 
earth resistance can be obtained under practical condi¬ 
tions from the earti^,. plate illustrated in Fig. 10. He 
has shown several ingenious lamps for detecting gas, 
but are the electrical methods which have been proposed 
not relig,ble ? As regards the general question of the 
use of electricity in mines, the author clearly shows that 
there are certain limits of current and voltage below 
which there is no danger of gas ignition. I take it that 
it is not proposed to install any system working below 
these limits without the usual safeguards, which have 
now become good standard practice in collieries. The 
Regulations sgiy that open sparking shall not be allowed 
in the specified zopes. Open sparking is defined as a 
condition of affairs which will allow an internal flame 


peculiarly trying experience to. move to and from bright 
and dark areas, and may be dangerous. I have fre¬ 
quently bumped my head when a man walking in front 
of me on an underground roadway allowed his lamp to 
shine in my eyes now and then—the effect is quite 
blinding even if the illumination is of only 1 candle- 
power. Coal faces vary in dimension, fairly typical 
figures being : Height, 2 ft.; length, 300 yards ; and 
inclination, 1: 6. The machine would cut at night, 
and coal be loaded up by day probably by a mechanical 
conveyer; there would be a large number of wooden 
props supporting the roof and these would, after the 
Tinfl.r.binPi had passed along, be quite close to the face, 
which would advance laterally about 1 yard each 24 
hours. Assuming also that such a face could be fed at 
about the middle from one transformer and that there 
were 12 to 14 lamps, it follows that the wires and lamps 
must be disconnected each night, threaded back to the 
qentre (because the props cannot be moved) run out 
again, fixed and connected up. Remember also that 
many faces are wet, and others very liable to falls. I 
know of no S 3 ^tem of wiring which would last one month 
under those conditions, even if the law were modified 
to allow it’ The whole tendency of modern legislation 
and practice is to restrict, and in the case of new collieries 
to prohibit, the travelling of workmen generally on haul¬ 
age roads. Again, in the particular colliery that I 
have quoted, there are 14 000 yards of such roads. 
To light the whole of those roads the following would 
be required: Numerous motor-generators to raise the 
frequency to 160 periods; a double system of wiring 
throughout; feeders at, say, not less than 200 volts; 
distributors at, say, 26 volts; numerous step-down 
transformers and switchgear, as the economical area to 
be fed at 26 volts is small; and maintenance difficulties 
Such that I do not wish to contemplate. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 609.] 

Birmingham, 12 March, 1924. 

• or explosion to be communicated to an external explosive 
atmosphere. This is, I think, explicit and entails the , 
use of flame-proof enclosures. Research is undoubtedly 
'v^anted on the flame-proof enclosure question. Wide 
differences exist in the practices of the different coun¬ 
tries. It would appear from Bulletin No. 68 issued by 
the Bureau of Mines, Washington, on Electric Switches 
for Use in Gaseous Mines, that colliery owners in the 
United States are prepared to regard as explosion- 
proof, apparatus which does not pass muster here. On 
the other hand, I understand that in Germany the prob¬ 
lem of making, for example, a complete motor flame¬ 
proof has been given up as insoluble, and the rules issued 
by the Verband Deutscher Elektrotechniker for tiie use 
of electricity in collieries have been modified, permitting 
the use of what we should call motors with open-type 
windings (provided they conform to certain require¬ 
ments as regards insulation), simply malting the slip-rings 
flame-proof. Dr. Wheeler has given us data from which 
it would appear that it is a very simple matter to make 
any enclosure flame-proof. All that is required is to 
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use a in. flange with a in. gap. This, I understand, 
has been shown to prevent any dangerous pressure 
occurring due to an internal explosion, and at the ga,Tne 
time to prevent the egress of a dangerous flame. Person¬ 
ally, I had not thought that the problem was so simple. 
I think, however, that the fact that* these varying prac¬ 
tices exist in different countries shows the need for 
continued research on this question of flame-proof 
electrical apparatus. ^ 

Mr. A. E. Angold: The curves which deal with the 
ignition temperatures of various mixtures of gases 
appear to cover all possible variations, but those showing 
the effects of transient arcs do not take into account 
possible variations of speed of break and the size, shape 
and material of the arcing contacts. I understand that 
the speed of break used was intended to represent 
ordinary switching speeds. If the author had used the 
slowest break that is likely to occur in practice, quite 
different results would have been obtained. I suggest 
that one of the worst conditions that wiU be encoun¬ 
tered is the case where a cable is pulled out of a terminal 
but one strand is left in poor contact with the terminal, 
resulting in overheating and finally in arcing. My 
experience has been mostly with means for starting and 
maintaining arcs, but such experience has shown that 
there is greater difficulty in maintaining low-periodidty 
arcs and suggests that they would be safer than the high 
periodicities tried by the author, i.e. they would give 
just the opposite effect when the particular conditions 
suggested above occurred. It will most probably be 
found that no circuit is safe unless it is an a.c. circuit, is 
protected by a non-inductive resistance and has a volt¬ 
age below the minimum arcing voltage of the metals 
used, viz. 26 volts or less. The author’s theories as to 
the conditions of transient arcs which do or do not 
fire explosive gases seem to be too much influenced by 
the theories due to investigations into mercury-vapour I 
rectifiers, thermionic valves and the like. In all these 
the positive pole does not get hot enough to give any 
character to the phenomenon- as a whole, whereas arcs 
as known to the power engineer are for him so much 
metal melted and probably evaporated from the positive 
pole. With a.c. arcs both poles suffer because they are 
positive in turn. The temperatures of the positive pole 
and of the greater part of the gases are governed by the 
material of the positive pole. The hot spot (on thal: 
pole which is negative for the time being) from which 
the true arc starts, and the central core of gases which 
acts as the conductor, will also at times have their 
temperatures modified by the temperatures of the gases 
surrounding them and thus" more or less delay the 
restarting of the arc at each half period until the voltage 
has risen sufficiently to suit the existing temperature. 
The chief interest that the power engineer has in this 
characteristic of the arc, namely that it can only start 
from or shift to a hot negative conductor, is the opposite 
fact that the other or positive end will transfer itself 
to a cold positive conductor. It would thus seem prefer¬ 
able to earth the negative pole on d.c. systems ariH thus 
prevent arcs in switch boxes, etc., from, jumping across 
to the iron case as they have a habit of doing when the 
earthed case is positive. 

Professor W. Cramp: I propose to deal with the 


difficulties which arise when one compares the author’s 
results with those of other workers. In attempting such 
a comparison, the first difficulty which presents itself 
is that of understanding what is the meaning of the 
terms used to distinguish the varicfiis forms of discharge. 
The author, for instance* divides his into, two categories, 
one called " disruptive ” and the other '* break sparks ” 
or " transient arcs.” On the other hand, Mr. J. D. 
Morgan, whose work on this subject is well known, 
speaks of two types, which he describes as " capacity ” 
and ” inductance ” sparks respectively. It is important 
that this question of terminology should be settled, 
and I hope that it may be taken up by tke B.E.S.a! 
We may distinguish at least four types : (1) The silent 
discharge or glow which exists between two electrodes 
when the circuit conditions are such that ionization 
of the intervening air can only take place in regions 
near the electrodes. (2) An intermittent discharge of an 
oscillatory character which takes place when the pressure 
across the electrodes is increased beyond that under (1). 
(3) A succession of discharges, each started by a dis¬ 
charge of the form under (2), but hot enough to cause 
combination between the nitrogen and oxygen of the 
air, and comequently to set up a flame, which is extin- 
gmshed as it lengthens. (4) A low-pressure arc formed 
when the current through type (3) is increased, and 
which depends chiefly upon the vaporization of the 
electrodes. Oscillatory effects are present in t 3 q)e (2) 
and can almost always be traced in (3) and (4). But 
for a given sparking distance the voltage is higher for 
types (2) and (3) than for type (4), although by properly 
adjusting the circuit the discharges may be made to 
merge one into another. In any case the circuit condi¬ 
tions determine the type of discharge, and it is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, for such work as the 
author’s, that the circuit conditions should be rigidly 
stated. The information at our disposal only records 
the fact that the circuit was ” non-inductive ” ; that 
is to say, according to the author, on a frequency of 
60 its power factor was 0*96. This, however, is insuffi- 
cimit. The time-constant that is unimportant on such 
a frequency may be of the greatest possible importance 
on frequencies such as are obtained with oscillating 
discharges, and there is no doubt that some of the 
sparks with which the author has been dealing were of 
this nature. The frequency might easily have been 
100 000, and might possibly have been as much as 
1 000 000, in which case not .only does the above time- 
constant become of supreme importance but it wiU be 
moffifled by the presence of capacity in the windings 
and terminals. No information is given with regard to 
the latter, although it has been repeatedly shown that 
the size and form of the electrodes modify not only the 
t 3 q>e of the discharge but also the energy required to 
fire a mixture. Evidence of this is to be seen in Mr, 
Morgan’s paper in the Philosophical Magazine (1923> 
vol. 46, p. 969). This again intrCduces the question of 
the energy required to fire a given ihixture, which is 
stated by the author to be 0*03 joule, although Morgan 
and others have obtained explosions with as little as 
I/lOth of this figure. This discrepancy is probably due 
to the inaccurate method of calculating the energy, 
which is often based upon the maximum energy in the 
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capacity in circuit. But this maximum energy has no 
connection whatever with the energy absorbed by the 
spark. It is possible to have a circuit containing a 
spark gap, with suitable circuit conditions, in which a 
current of 50 amperes is maintained by the charge and 
discharge of a condenser, and yet the energy expended 
in the gap may be almost negligible. So long as such 
methods are adopted, Mr. Morgan’s remark, that the 
results obtained by different investigators can never 
be comparable unless carried out with identical apparatos, 
will remain true. The question as to whether the firing 
of a gas is thermal or electronic has, in the author and 
Mr. Morgan, two supporters of the rival theories. This 
matter does not seem to me to be of importance, as the 
Tninimnm energy required can probably be expressed 
ih (jf either theory. The attempt that Mr. Morgan 
has made, in the paper quoted above, to show that this 
is a thermal question is to me not very convincing, since 
the assumptions made are too rough to be acceptable, 
and I concur with the present author that many of 
the phenomena are more easily looked at from the 
point of view of the discharge of electrons. 

Mr. W. Wilson: By giving much definite information 
as to what is safe, as well as what is dangerous, the 
author has afforded data upon which important resulto 
can be based. I was particularly interested in his 
reference to the comparative effect of direct and alter¬ 
nating currents upon the insulation of cables. In the 
case quoted at Hebbum it is to be presumed that all 
the faults took place upon the negative cable, since toe 
tendency would be to expel toe water from the positive 
one but to drive it into toe former. I am particularly 
interested in the testing of electrical apparatus for 
safety in a gaseous atmosphere, and I should like to ask 
toe author what in his opinion is a fair method of 
exploding the test mixture in such an apparatus. Since 
the exploding agent in practice will in nearly every case 
be a transient arc, it seems to me that a spark from 
an induction coil cannot be a thoroughly representative 
means and may result in a weaker explosion than would 
be given under actual working conditions. As a prelimi¬ 
nary to toe routine testing of a range of contactor boxes 
for mining work, measuring about 3 ft. x 2 ft. X 1 ft., 
I carried out a number of experiments with v^ous 
forms of transient arc for exploding the pentane mixture 
used for testing purposes. The three methods experi¬ 
mented with were, first, a 6-ampere fuse; secondly, 
a 60-ajnpere fuse; and thirdly, the actual 100-ampere 
contactor that was to be fitted in the case. The pres¬ 
sures produced, as recorded in the small pressure- 
indicator described on page 76 of my paper in this volume 
Of toe Journal, were 16, 30 and 40 Ib./sq. in. for toe 
three species of arc respectively, these being approxi¬ 
mately^ in toe ratio of 1: 2: 2* 5. These were toe 
average of a number of tests which were not earned out 
consecutively, and gave results which were quite close 
together for each variety of arc. It will be^seen that 
there is a considerable variation in these, and’if toe first 
method had been employed to investigate toe safety of 
toe box, or if a spark had been used, it is quite possible 
that the, apparatus would have been actually unsafe 
although it survived toe test. It would appear that toe 
explosive pressure produced has a definite bearing upon 


the safety of the apparatus, for not only must the dis¬ 
ruptive strength of the enclosure be adjusted to resist 
the TnaviTTnim pressure, but toe transmission of flame 
through toe relief apertures would also vary approxi¬ 
mately with the pressure produced. My own opinion is 
that the igniting ineans should give at least as high a 
pressure as that which can occur with the standard 
apparatus. In connection with these tests it is of 
interest to record that the explosion pressure produced 
with toe contactor when closing the circuit—^the ignition 
being due to the small arc formed by the usual rebound 
of the moving contact through about -^Vin- ^was at 
least as high as that developed by the breaking of toe 
current, producing an arc originally fin. in length, 
which was stretched out to extinction by the magnetic 
blow-out. Some observations in connection with the 
use of relief apertures are perhaps worth describing. 
One of toe most convenient methods employs a large 
number of s mall holes drilled in metol between 1 in. 
and 2| in. thick. As the result of varying toe 
number of holes and testing each variation, I have 
found that toe explosion pressure is approximately in 
inverse proportion to the square root of the number of 
holes. In connection with ironclad oil switches, there 
is sometimes a diaphragm in toe explosion chamber, 
separating the tank frofn toe box containing the trip 
mechanism. With toe volumes of these chambem 
approximately in the ratio of 1'. 3, and firing first in 
the smaller chamber, it was found that the explosion 
pressure was approximately twice that of a similar 
explosion in the box without a diaphragm. I have 
carried out a number of tests to ascertain whether the 
position of toe holes has any effect on toe relief, as one 
or two early tests seemed to indicate that the box 
behaved somewhat like a Chladni disc, having nodes 
\nd antinodes representing the positions of maximum 
?>tiH minimum pressure relief. Sets of 100 1-in. holes 
were located on various representative portions of the 
box, but no pressure-change with different positions of 
the holes was observed. This box contained a diaphragm 
as described above, toe holes being located in the 
larger compartment. 

Mr. F. Forrest; A great deal of attention is now 
being given to toe use of pulverized fuel for boiler 
firing in electrical generating stations. Although pro¬ 
cess in this direction has been much greater in the 
United States and on toe Continent than in this country, 
there is no doubt that many stations in Great Britain 
will iugfall pulverized-fuel plants during the next few 
years. One of the risks attendant upon toe use of 
pulverized fuel is the possibility of an explosion occurring 
if a naked light or an electric arc is brought into intimate 
contact with a quantity of this fuel which may, due to 
leakage from toe fuel containers, be blown out into 
toe atmosphere. The author states that toe cloud must 
always be dense before the mass of dust could transmit 
ATI explosion, and Fig. 1 indicates that with about 
7^ amperes at 260 volts a dense cloud would be ignited. 
How dense toe cloud must be before there is a risk 
of explosion is very difi&cult to define, but if toe author 
ran give some information on this point it would be of 
great interest to those who.are considering toe use of 
pulverized fuel for 'power station work. 
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Mr. W. W. Wood: From an examination of Fig. 9 
it would appear that for each voltage and frequency 
there is a certain safe current limit, and below this 
limit the interruption of the circuit by even a slow-break 
open switch wiU not fire an explosive mixture of methane. 
I am not clear, however, as to how far the method of 
supplying the current affects the result, and I wish to 
raise the following points: (1) Assuming that a safe 
current (say, for example, 130 amperes at 20 volts and 
160 periods) is being supplied from a step-down trans¬ 
former and that the current is interrupted by a slow-break 
switch in an explosive mixture of methane, can we be 
certain that this will not cause an explosion ? (2) Assum¬ 

ing that a simileur safe current is being supplied from a 
transformer and that there is such resistance or reactance 
in circuit that the current cannot exceed the safe limit 
determined from Fig. 9, even on a short-circuit of the 
supply, can we take it that an open short-circuit will 
not fire the gas ? If such safety can be assured then 
there are many cases where small transformers could 
be installed in safe places underground and used to 
supply lights in places where electricity could not be 
used under ordinary conditions. Although the safe 
current is equivalent to only a small amount of power, 
and the available amount of power for the lights 
would be further reduced by the resistance or reactance 
necessary to limi t the short-circuit current to the safe 
figure, nevertheless there are cases where the possibility 
of giving light in this way would be of considerable 
advantage. 

Mr. R. Orsettich: The investigations described in 
the paper are exceedingly interesting to manufacturers 
of electrical apparatus, in so far as they give a clear 
insight into the conditions which bring about the 
explosion of gases when such apparatus is installed in 
coal mines. The position with regard to manufacturing 
such apparatus is as follows: On one hand the mining 
industry requires the supply of electrical machines which 
must, therefore, be produced by whatever knowledge 
of the conditions is available; while on the other hand 
the Mining Regulations issued by the Home Office, as 
embodied in the Coal Mines Act of 1911, put very severe 
restrictions on the use of apparatus in coal mines, and 
particularly in such workings where Regulation. 132 
applies. This Regulation states that apparatus must 
be such that no open sparking is possible. The Apt, 
however, does not define clearly what open sparking 
means, does not fix a limit to the application of the 
Regulation to any ouip^ut given by the apparatus, and 
at the same time requires a guarantee to be given by 
the makers that the apparatus is suitable for working 
under the above conditions, A restriction of this kind 
would be almost equivalent to the abolition of electric 
applications in workings yrhere gas may be present, and 
the only Regulation which helps matters at all is that 
which states that as soon as gas is present to an extent 
of Ij per cent the electrical supply must be cut off. 
Manufacturers have been busy for a considerable time 
with the framing of some additional rules to define the 
above points, which at the same time would be acceptable 
to the Home Office authorities. Although the framing 
of these rules is not complete, machines have to be 
supplied , as required by the mining industry, and it is 


left, therefore, to independent manufacturers t<\ satisfy 
themselves that the machines are suitable to the best 
of their knowledge. The first step was totally to enclose 
the machines, both d.c. and a.c., in order to endeavour 
to exclude gas. It was soon found, however, that this 
was an impossible task because. So matter how tightly 
tbe enclosures are ma3e, gas will enter tlie machine 
through “ breathing,” caused by the expansion and 
contraction of the air contained in the machine. It was, 
therefore, necessary not only to make the machine 
totally enclosed, but also to make the enclosures suffi¬ 
ciently strong to withstand a pressure of about 130 Ib./sq. 
in. which would be produced by an explosion, and also 
tlie shock due to this pressure being suddenly applied. 
The use of cast iron for the enclosure of such machines, 
especially for larger sizes, was soon found to be imprac¬ 
ticable, and resort had to be made to cast stoel in order 
to obtain the necessary strength without excessive 
weight. The use of cast steel for all parts of the 
enclosure, such as bearing brackets, covers, inspection 
doors, etc., would not only increase the cost of the 
machines but would also make their delivery impossible 
in most cases, seeing that such parts are not stocked 
and that the quantities required are subject to a varying 
demand. In getting out such designs some additional 
points must be taken into account, such as the possibility 
of an explosion blowing out the oil from the bearings, 
and thereby causing firing of bearings through want of 
lubrication, also the possibility of dust being ignited 
where small gaps would allow the gas to escape. About 
the year 1907 investigations with various types of relief 
openings were made in Germany, and as a result the 
German system of enclosure was developed. This 
consisted in providing a number of circular or square 
openings in the casing; the periphery of each opening 
was fitted with a number of multiple gaps, consisting 
of thin brass plates placed a small distance from one 
another, the cover of the opening being solid. Such 
enclosures work quite satisfactorily, and the gas ignited 
by an explosion can escape tlirough the gaps and is 
cooled sufficiently in passing along the plates to become 
harmless to any gas surrounding the apparatus. The 
main defect of this system, apart from the fact that the 
plates can be easily damaged, is that coal dust settles 
between the plates and closes the gaps and that such 
coal dust can be ignited by an explosion. The policy 
adopted by my company in producing enclosures for 
motors for mining work has been, first, to make them 
in such a way that the pressure inside should not exceed 
30 or 36 Ib./sq. in.; and secondly, that the relief valves 
used should be made in such a way that whilst cooling 
the gas they should always be .kept free from dust, 
■thereby avoiding danger of outside ignition. The relief* 
valves consist of thick steel plates through whidi a 
number of very small holes are drilled, -the ffumber of 
holes and the area of -the plates being proportionate to 
■the volume of gaS contained in ■the machine. A spring 
lid is fixed on top of ■the relief valve and is made to 
open under the pressure of the gas from the inside. 
The apparatus made in this way is tested by exploding 
a mixture of methane or pentane inside the machine 
by means of a sparking plug, and a test is made by 
’endeavouring either to ignite some guncotton or petrol 
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fumes /)utside the apparatus, or else to enclose the 
apparatus in a second chamber which is itself filled with 
an explosive mixture. Already a large number of 
machines have been tested in this way, and a certificate 
is issued with the machine stating that it has passed 
the explosion test satisfactorily. 

Mr. G. M. Harvey {communicated) : In considering 
the influence of frequency, the author sa 3 rs nothing as 
to the material of the electrodes, except that they are 
of metal, and gives no explanation of the use of iron and 
nickel in Fig. 8. A curve for zinc would have been of 
greater interest, since the armouring of a cable is 
invariably of galvanized-iron wires. It would be of 
interest to •learn whether the author has found the 
so-called “ non-arcing ” properties of zinc to affect 
the production of ignition. The author states that he 
has succeeded in firing gas by the sparks from a grind¬ 
stone. This is specially important, since I understand 
that other investigators have completely failed to obtain 
ignition by this means. With regard to the devices 
described on page 484 for absorbing the discharge of 
energy from the windings of a bell, most of these possess , 
the disadvantage that they may accidentally become 
inoperative, leaving title circuit in a dangerous state. 
In a system which I have recently patented, self-induc- 
tion is entirely eliminated from the signalling circuit 
by introducing a thermionic valve" as a relay. The 
circuit that is closed to give the signal is the filament 
circuit of the valve, while the anode current operates a 
sensitive, flame-proof relay and rings the bell. The 
note on page 486 as to the difficulty of procuring ignition 
by hot tungsten filaments is most comforting, but I 
would ask whether the author has investigated the 
possibility of ignition by the breakage of gas-filled 
lamps—a somewhat different case. The explanation on 
page 488 of the droop in the curve shown in Fig. 7 is 
somewhat difficult to grasp, and, although the author 
states that the circuit broken was non-inductive, I 
would ask whether this was actually and literally the 
case, since the effect would appear to be rather one of 
resonance, the natural frequency of the circuit being in 


the neighbourhood of 360 periods. This would be 
possible for very small values of L, although a somewhat 
large capacity would be required in the circuit. The 
voltage-rise might then be sufficient to ensure that the 
energy discharged at break would correspond to the 
dotted portion of «the curve. However satisfied one 
might feel as to the safety of lighting the coal face with 
high-frequency current, it is to be feared that the prac¬ 
tical difficulties of the scheme would be insuperable. 
A trailing cable suppl 3 dng a coal-cutter, and lying in 
coils about the face, is bad enough, but if each man is 
to have a trailing cable attached to his lamp great 
confusion would result. The question of increased 
illumination at the face is one of extreme difficulty, 
owing to the total lack of reflecting surfaces. The present 
electric safety lamps of 1 c.p. are often trying to the 
eyes, and if an 8-c.p. lamp is to be placed in the lantern 
the concentrated light would certainly cause a glare 
which would be injurious to sight. To diffuse such a 
light at all adequately in such a small space as the 
lantern of a safety lamp would be almost impossible. 
Illumination by means of ordinary mining-tj^e well- 
glass fittings, wired with armoured cable, and provided 
with frosted well-glasses, the whole arranged so that 
it can readily be advanced with the face, would be a 
much more satisfactory method but is at present 
prohibited by the Mining Regulations. With regard to 
electrical oscillations in cable sheaths, experiments 
which I have recently made show the impedance of the 
armouring of a cable to be lower than that of a plain 
tube, instead of higher as stated by the author. That 
the danger is a real one is shown by a case which has 
come to my notice, in which sparks are alleged to have 
been seen running along the armouring of single-core 
cables on a d.c. supply controlled by oil-break switches, 
v^en heavy currents were broken. The greater part 
of the paper appears to be a distinct challenge to the 
supporters of the thermal theory of ignition, and their 
reply will be of great interest. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found on 
page 609.] 


North Midland Centre, at Leeds, 18 March, 1924. 


Mr. M. Wadeson : There is no doubt that -the use 
of electricity in mines is steadily increasing, and it is 
to researches such as those described in the paper that 
one must look for information as regards the prevention 
of the occurrence of dangerous circumstances. It is 
generally on such work that regulations are framed 
—not always wisely—and one of the striking points 
"which the author brings out is that direct current is 
much more dangerous to use than alternating current. 
Unfortunately, in most of the installations in which 
direct current has been used, the equipment has been 
installed in the most dangerous way, ^'because this was 
generally done before the Regulations which axe now 
in force for such inistallations had been drafted. I have 
seen a number of d.c. installations, and in many instances 
they were equipped with an ordinary open-type switch¬ 
board below ground, with the ordinary pattern of 
'u-type circuit breaker mounted on the board. After 


wljat the author has said, it can easily be realized that 
if gas had been present there would have speedily been 
an explosion. I have found that on a.c. installations 
it is generally best to rely upon a high-pressure supply 
with some form of leakage trips to give the greatest , 
freedom from breakdown. When a fault does occur 
the whole supply is cut off before any open sparking 
occurs. I think it can be said that the loss of life in 
coal mines from accidents of every kind which can be 
attributed to faulty appliances—or rather, I should 
say, defective appliances or faulty practice—has been 
steadily decreasing, but accidents due more particularly 
to the human element have not shown any such decrease. 
Very often where suitable precautions axe taken to 
safeguard the use of electricity, the human element 
speedily puts those precautions out of operation. 
Electricity underground is generally iia,n(flled by men 
who axe unskilled in its use, and one of tiie first essentials 
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is the.training of such men to understand what to do 
and what not to do with the apparatus. The apparatus 
must, of course, be made as safe to work and as fool¬ 
proof as possible. Under the head of accidents largely 
due to the human element come those which are con¬ 
cerned with haulage, and the author points out that 
the more efficient lighting of the main roads at those 
points where men are employed is undoubtedly a great 
factor in reducing such accidents. In addition, it is 
more efficient in saving time and congestion. As to 
the suggestions that the author makes with regard to 
the lighting of the coal face, of course the present 
Regulations would need to be amended before that would 
be allowed. But if his researches were to bring about 
such a state of affairs, I think that the coal-mining 
industry would owe the author a very heavy debt. One 
of the great economic burdens which the industry now 
has to bear is that due to the disease of the eyes known 
as miner’s nystagmus, and it has been almost unani¬ 
mously agreed that the primary cause of that disease 
is inefficient illumination, more particularly at the coal 
face where the illumination is low and the absorptive 
power of the coal is high. In an abstract of a report 
on signalling with bare wires, it was stated that trans¬ 
formers should not be used for bare-wire signalling. In 
the technical Press there was a letter written by the 
Chief Engineer of the Powell Dufiryn Steam Coal Co., 
in which he took exception to that statement and said 
that he had found that transformers were not only 
more reliable but were safer to use than batteries. Does 
the author think there is any other objection to the 
use of transformers than the fact that the low-pressure 
winding may be charged to high pressure ? This can, 
of course, be avoided by the introduction of an earth 
shield between the windings. 

Mr. R. Holiday : I feel that the apparatus mentioned 
in the paper may work perfectly well in the laboratory 
or in the hands of a skilled workman. In practice, 
however, a couple of thousand of the lamp gas-indicators, 
say, would have to be brought out between 2 o’clock 
and 2.30 and placed in the lamp room where half a 
dozen boys would dismantle them for cleaning. What 
would be the condition of the little batteries and bulbs 
in the course of a week or so ? One must look at these 
things from the practical everyday point of view. The 
collier does not, as a rule, like a new thing. I was^ a 
pioneer in introducing a number of things for electrical 
work at collieries, and I found that if one has sufficient 
enthusiasm and also sympathy with the conditions under 
which the man worlra, and lets him find out (though 
it takes time) that one is really wishful to make things 
better for him, he will finally agree to use what he 
calls the " new-fangled ” thing. It ij possible that if 
the indicating device of the lamp were made of a stronger 
pattern, the men might be led to realize that it was 
to their benefit. I think that the tendency nowadays 
is to adopt the electric t 3 rpe of miner’s lamp and gradually 
to displace the oil lamp, which possesses all sorts of 
disadvantages. My own opinion is that the alkaline 
cell will be used in the future for mine lighting. Before 
the war we decided, because our oil lamps did not 
comply with the new Regulations, to install an entirdy 
new set of lamps, and I came to the opinion that the 


alkaline type of cell was the best. A short tjpie ago 
one of these cells which was dehvered 10 years ago 
was unpacked and found to be in perfect condition. 

I do not think that any acid cell would have retained 
the charge for such a period. With regard to the 
arrangement given in the paper* for connecting on to 
a cable at the coal face, it has to be remembered that 
in this district, with the thick seams, there are not 
^ely to be so many coal-cutters. The coal-cutter is 
peculiarly of advantage in the thin seam where the coal 
is cut small by the men in order to undercut it: 26 per 
cent of the seam may be broken into small coal in 
under-cutting where the floor or top is too hard to be 
cut by the pick. In districts where there are thin 
seams the coal-cutter is of great advantage, but there 
does not seem to be any call for it in the tihick seams. 

I hope that research work such as that described in the 
paper will induce colliery proprietors to give new 
methods a trial to enable those who have done the 
foundation work to suggest improvements to make 
apparatus of real safety. I feel that there is at present 
too great a tendency to impose new rules on collieries. 
For example, at the collieries with which I am connected 
we recentiy converted the whole of the plant under¬ 
ground from direct current to tliree-phase alternating 
current at 3 000 volts. That is the third time that the 
installation at that colliery has been altered to comply 
with new regulations. 

Mr. H. Moss : The author has raised a good many 
points of vital interest to the mining engineer and the 
mining electrical’ engineer, but there is one thing in 
particular that strikes me in connection with his remarks 
in regard to safety lamps. Is it suggested that the 
little signalling device with the red lamp inside should 
be used by all the miners, or only in isolated in¬ 
stances or in certain districts where 'the lamp is to 
be made permanent during the day’s work ? The 
author suggests in one case that a bell could be con¬ 
nected, and I hardly think he means that the miner 
should walk about all day -with a lamp with a bell 
attached to it. I assume that that particular lamp 
would be hung up in what would be called a gaseous 
or semi-dangerous position where gas was likely to 
appear. I am particularly impressed by the fact that 
the higher the periodicity the safer it is from the point 
of view of ignition of inflammable gas that may . be 
present in any particular district. I understand that 
a plug switch is used in connection with the lighting of 
the coal face, so that the lamp cannot be withdrawn 
until the s’witch inside is broken. If that method were 
adopted I take it that in each section of the coal face 
the suggestion is that one of these batteries should be 
installed in that position so that the miner could attach* 
his lamp to it by a suitable length of flexible cable 
and get a much better illumination at -the working face. 
That would add considerably to the expense of electrical 
equipment in the mine, and it would entail carrying 
batteries back to the surface each day to be charged, 
or, if the supply were alternating, special cables to 
charge -the batteries at suitable depots in the mine. 

I should be glad if the author would say whether the 
apparatus which he describes is in use in any particular 
inine in this country, and whether he can give any 
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figures ^as regards increased production that has been 
obtained by increased illumination at the coal face. 

I gathered from his remarks that this country is very 
much behind Japan, for instance, and one wonders, 
if electricity has aU these advantages in the mine, how 
it is that mine-owner#in this country have not adopted 
it on a much larger scale th^n they have done. I 
agree with a previous speaker that it is important 
that at all junctions on the main haulage ways a very 
good light should be provided for the men and boys 
working there. This will minimize the risk of accidents 
caused by collisions with loaded trucks. In common 
with a previous speaker, I have had experience with 
open-type switches and starters, and every machine 
26 years ago was of the old-fashioned t 3 rpe. It is 
evident that the apparatus would not have been safe 
if there hg-d been any gas present in the mine. Coal¬ 
cutting in some mines was being done rather extensively 
26 years ago by compressed-air machines, and in the 
case of a gaseous mine one wonders whether, instead 
of taking the mains right up to the coal face and running 
coal-cutters by electricity, it would not be safer to use 
air-compressors driven by three-phase motors in what 
would be a safe district, and then to use compressed air 
at the coal face itself. 

Mr. J. D. Walford: Mr. Holiday, who is General 
Manager of the colliery company with which I am 
engaged, has covered many of the points to which I 
desired to refer. I should like to mention, however, 
that a great many collieries which have changed over 
to alternating current still use direct current for signal¬ 
ling on the main roadways. Is there any reason why 
we should not use alternating current for that purpose 
also ? 

Mr. G. W. Jenkins: I take it that the 160-period 
26-volt lighting system would be applicable to the 
roadways and haulage ways, but to my mind there 
appears to be some difiiculty about its use. Of course 
it would be a complicated system of wiring, and one 
could not possibly transmit power at 26 volts to lamps 
a good distance away. It would mean the adoption of 
a system of transformers, and in addition, I suppose, 
with existing plants at 60 periods, the installation 
of one or more frequency-changers. A transformer 
has, I think, been mentioned, and brought to notice by 
Dr. A. Russell, which is a sort of frequency transformer 
in which the triple harmonic is utilized, in which case 
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one could obtain 160 periods on a 60-penod system. 

I should like to know if the author is in possession of 
any information in regard to such a transformer. The 
statement is made in the paper that direct current 
generally is unsuited to mining work. Can the author 
say what dangers gxe hkely to be experienced from 
sparking commutators, and whether there is great 
danger from explosions taking place at slip-rings, 
because sparking does frequently occur at slip-rings on 
starting up ? On one particular motor which I recently 
saw driving a haulage there were four brushes per 
spindle, and four spindles. Actually there was, on two 
spindles at all events, only one brush and in the other 
box three neatly-cut pieces of coal to act as brushes. 
This struck me as being rather dangerous. I should be 
gla/l if the author would say whether in his opinion 
there is a real danger of explosion from sparking in 
that case, or whether an explosion could only possibly 
occur in the event of, say, a complete flash-over. 

Mr. W. H. N. James ; The author mentions that the 
circuits from which he obtained ignition were, in certain 
cases, non-inductive. The term " non-inductive ” must 
be taken in a relative sense and I should like to know 
if any tests have been made using circuits having 
different degrees of inductance. Another point is the 
use of the term “ transient arc.” Can the author give 
some idea of the duration of the arc covered by this 
expression and also say what influence the duration 
of the arc has on the minimum ignition current for a 
certain mixture ? The phenomenon of ionization from 
a hot electrode after the arc has gone out can be very 
well shown wiih an ordinary 10-ampere d.c. carbon arc. 
If such an arc is blown out and the air ciurrent main¬ 
tained for, say, 1 second, it will be found that the arc 
restarts immediately on the cessation of the air current. 

regard to electrical endosmose, I think that the 
explanation given would have been clearer had it been 
mentioned that the water which takes part in the action 
must be positively electrified, and in this connection 
it may be noted that Mr. Evershed, in his paper on 
” The Characteristics of Insulation R^istance,” ♦ stated 
that water was strongly electro-positive to practically 
all insulating materials. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found on 
page 609.] 

* Journal I.E.E,, 1914, vol. 52, p. 61. 


Scottish Centre, at Glasgow, 9 April, 1924. 


Mr. S. Mayor : The author has been a pioneer in 
«xesearch into the phenomena of electric ignition, and 
the I work upon which he has been engaged has very 
great economic as well as scientific and humane impor- 
ta,nce. He has had opportunities of investigating these 
phenomena under below-ground conditions and of 
examining the conditions in the mine after most of the 
serious colliery disasters in this country during recent 
years. The paper has appealed to me p^icularly in 
connection with the safe use of high-frequency current 
for underground lighting. The miner’s safefy-flame 
hand-lamp is deplorably iniadequate as a means of 


illumination, and the miner normally works in semi¬ 
darkness. The electric hand-lamp has to a considerable 
extent improved* the conditions, and the result of its 
use is to increase the miner’s output by something like 
10 per cent. We must go further than that, and the 
extremely interesting suggestion to use high-frequency 
current in order to make sparking innocuous opens up 
a new vista. The author refers specially to the impor¬ 
tance of better lighting in the roadways. That, I think, 
■though important, is secondary. At present the nodal 
points of haulage, at least in "the intake airways, are 
fairly well lighted, but to my mind it is much more 
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important; to Lave improved lighting at the working 
face. In these days of intensive mining, men are 
grouped in considerable numbers at a comparatively 
short length of face. This is a complete departure 
• from the conditions in which men work individually 
or in pairs at considerable distances apart, and in which 
the use of individual lamps is unavoidable. Nowadays 
large outputs are got from short faces, and the illu¬ 
mination of these faces ought to be equal to the 
illumination of workshops on the surface where cor¬ 
responding numbers of men are employed. Not only 
is the work greatly facilitated by adequate lighting 
but the safety of the men is greaiiy increased. There 
are several places in Scotland where conveyer faces 
are illuminated by lamps of 26 candle-power each, at 
intervals of 10 to 12 ft. To be appreciated the effect 
must be seen and compared with the usual conditions. 
Anyone who has been near the return end of a conveyer 
face where a dozen or more men are working with open- 
flame lamps knows how suffocating is the atmosphere 
and how low the visibility due to foul smoke. It is 
manifest that in abundant light and cleaner air the 
efliciency. of labour must be greatly enhanced. In 
open-lamp pits the flood-lighting of conveyer faces not 
only is technically and economically feasible, but is 
with great advantage already practised. The maturing 
of the author’s proposal will make available in safety- 
lamp pits also the immense advantage of flood-lighting 
of conveyer faces. I should like to refer for a moment 
to the author’s very ingenious combination of an 
accumulator and a transformer in a miner’s electric 
lamp. One limitation of the use of this device is that 
when the electric coal-cutter is stopped for adjust¬ 
ment the switch at the gate-end must be opened, 
and in such a case the transformer would be out «£ 
action ; although the light from the battery would be 
available the superior light from the power circuit 
would be unobtainable at the time when it was most 
required. 

Professor F. G. Baily: I am very interested in 
the account of endosmose, which I should like to hear 
very much more fully explained by the author. It 
throws considerable light on many of the difficulties 
which cable manufacturers must have experienced, and 
why cables last much longer than would be expected 
from experience in other cases. . Cables with oiled paper 
were invented some years ago. Such cables were used 
in house installations, and some had lasted for 26 years 
although badly installed. On page 488 the author 
points out the very great effect of oxide. It seems 
to me that possibly if the surface is oxidized, and the 
arc is broken between the oxidized surfaces, the oxide 
will become rather more heated than the pure metal 
would be, the arc would break through the oxide and 
heat it in passage, and that heated oxide would be 
more capable of igniting the gas than would the metal, 
and would of course retain its heat longer. It is rather 


a different suggestion from the author’s and I should 
like to hear his opinion of it. 

Dr. S. Parker Smith: What I feel with regard to 
much of the flame-proof apparatus now available is that 
it is not properly used and cared fbr when underground. 
This doubtless results in many accidents. In con¬ 
sequence of such misuse or carelessness, the maker’s 
effort becomes valueless. In response to requests. 
Prof. Bums and I are arranging a laboratory at the 
Royal TechnicaT College for the testing of flame-proof 
apparatus. With regard to the breaking of the current, 
can the author tell us if the arc could be made less 
dangerous by having two switches in series as is done 
in certain classes of apparatus ? The ideal would of 
course be to avoid the need of flame-proof apparatus 
by arranging that under no conditions whatever could 
an explosion occur. 

Professor G. W. O. Howe: In connection with 
endosmose, I believe I am right in saying that in the 
conduit tramway system in London, where there 
are both positive and negative conductor rails in the 
conduit, the polarity is systematically changed over at 
regular periods, because the negative conductor gradu¬ 
ally gets damper, whilst the positive becomes drier. 
When the change-over is made, the one that was 
wet gradually dries and the other one gets wet. I 
can say nothing from experience about the practical 
application of the appliances mentioned by the author, 
but I am very much interested in the scientific aspect 
of many of the problems put before us. The whole 
subject of ignition and explosion seems a great mystery 
and opens up an important field caUing for further 
investigation and research of a fundamental character. 
The curves shown in Figs. 7 and 8 are particular!}'' 
interesting. One would expect that as the frequency 
is increased the chances of explosion would grow less 
and less. I did not follow the author's explanation 
of the depression in the curves, and I should be very 
pleased if he could make it clear. 

Mr. F. Anslow: It would be interesting to know 
how the author gets 160 periods from the ordinary 
coal-cutter supply, which is usually at 26 or 60 periods. 
It is well known that, under present condi-tions, elec¬ 
tricity cannot be •taken to certain places in a mine, 
but if the author’s apparatus can be made satisfactory 
this regulation might be altered. In this connection 
I have recently had occasion to watch with particular 
interest the development of a special type of lamp. 
This is designed as a self-contained unit, operated by 
an air turbine driving a small generator, which is con¬ 
nected directly to the lamp contained in the same 
fitting. The periodicity is, I believe, somewhere in the* 
neighbourhood of 400, and is thus well above -the figure 
referred to by the author. The lamp can be dbnnected 
to any compressed-air system underground, and can 
be used with perfect safety in places where electricity 
is not permitted. 


The Author's Reply to the Discussion. 


Professor W. M. Thornton {in reply) : I entirely 
agree with Mr. Sparks that it is one of the most striking 
features of coal mining that accidents from causes 


which on investigation are found to be always present 
occur so seldom. There is a natural high factor of 
safety in mining opera'tions, and if we could overcome 
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the mechanical risks due to falls of roof and on haulages, 
coal-mining would be much safer. I am glad to hear 
that Mr. Sparks does not look unfavourably on the 
proposal for improved lighting by low-voltage high- 
frequency current. Ais mighty well be tried in a mine 
where there is no gas, and the experience gained could 
then be applied to the case of fiery mines. If we are 
to eliminate horse haulage there must be better lighting 
on roads, for a horse can be stopped quickly where there 
is a slight fall or risk of damage, whereas mechanically 
hauled tubs cannot. 

In reply to Mr. Nelson, my view of face lighting is 
that it can Be done in two ways, by a fitting on or small 
extension from a coal-cutter to which supply is already 
made, or by a system similar to that now used by Mr. 
Mavor in non-fiery mines, the lamps being strung along 
a cable supported at the roof. This is found practicable, 
and satisfactory in the cases tried, and I believe that 
there will be no insuperable difficulty in extending it. 

Mr. Horsley has himself suggested the remedy for 
those long-continued arcs which bum through insulation 
and when they occur are the most dangerous forms of 
open sparldng. Automatic trip-gear has of recent 
years reached a high state of perfection and there 
should be no case where such gear is not applicable. 

Mr. Melsom is right in regarding dry earth as an 
insulator, and it is for this reason that continuity of 
armouring to bank is now essential, but as most earths 
are at the surface and as for several feet down the earth 
is usually moist it is customary to regard contact to 
earth as dangerous both for shock and fault leakage. 
The earth plate shown requires watering once in several 
months in summer; in winter not at all. The truth is 
that earth, currents are confined to a relatively thin 
layer on the surface of the ground. The order of 
resistance obtained from the earth plate is a fraction 
of an ohm under the best conditions. Mr. Higgs sug¬ 
gests that coke would be better than gravel for the 
fillings. This is only suggested as a top layer and 
personally I regard coke breeze as a bad thing near 
earth plates if it can be avoided. In regard to the 
influence of capacity and inductance I would refer 
Mr, Higgs to the list of papers given below at the end 
of my reply to the discussion. Capad ty and inductance 
are of the first importance in such transient phenomena 
as those discussed in the paper, and in these experi¬ 
ments every precaution was taken to keep both of them 
below values which begin to have a perceptible effect 
on ignition. 

I agree with Mr. Selvey that there axe no risks in 
the use of electricity underground that cannot be 
remedied as soon as they are known. It was the object 
of the work described in the paper to explore ground 
which had not hitherto been examined, to find risks 
before a great disaster called attention to them. The 
apparatus that I have in mind to obtain high-frequency 
current is a Dykes transformer described on page 663 
of Dr. Russell’s " Theory of Alternating Currents." 
This four-core transformer enables a supply at any 
firequency to be superposed on a three-phase system 
*or use wherever it is tapped by a similar transformer. 

Mr. Hunt indicates a very wide field of investigation. 

le thing greatly desired is to generate electricity 


straight from coal without the intervention of the 
secondary thermal processes which accompany combus¬ 
tion. It is agreed that the first act in combustion is 
" activation" or ionization of the combining elements. 
This is an electrical process, and some further knowledge 
of the electrical phenomena accompanying combustion 
is to be desired. The curves in the paper show that 
the effect, though not simple, is regular. 

Mr. Morgan raises the. important point of the high 
voltage obtained on magneto instruments. If open 
sparking can occur on these they undoubtedly require 
to be examined, and as the armatures of such machines 
have a high inductance their use might prove to be 
risky even though the currents are small. As to earthing, 
I see no objection to having earth connections under¬ 
ground wherever possible in addition to the regulation 
earth at bank to which all cable sheaths are bonded. 
If the machines are (as is usual) star-connected it makes 
no difference whether the neutral point is earthed or 
not so far as circulating currents are concerned, but 
faults are more easily detected when it is earthed. 
It is not " putting a premium on breakdowns " to earth 
the neutral, but providing a path for leakage currents 
to the trip gear. 

The system suggested by Mr. Myer is practically 
that used so largely in California for dust deposition, but 
dust is stirred up so often in a mine that no device would 
be practicable, nor could its insulation be maintained. 

Mr. Midgley raises the question of ignition of coal 
dust by sparite. think that with pulverized coal, as 
distinct from coal dust, there might be occluded gas 
released and accompan 3 dng the dust which would make 
the dust more inflammable, as indicated in Table 1. 
There is no doubt that electrostatic sparks can be 
obtained from clouds of dust of this kind, but not 
enough to ignite dust free from gas. 

Mr. Dance has pointed out one of tire great risks of 
enclosed machinery with divisions giving two distinct 
volumes. An explosion in one may, and does, raise the 
pressure in the other before its explosion, so that the 
resultant pressure is raised above the 1101b. usually 
taken as a maximum. The maximum pressure is not 
proportional to •the initial pressure. The relation can 
be written as follows : The ratio of pressure-rise equals 
unity plus the ratio of the rise of temperature in explosion 
to the temperature before ignition. This added ratio 
diminishes as the compression increases. There is no 
doubt that the modern lamp with a high-temperature 
filament ignites gas more readily than one with lower 
temperature. This has been shown by researches by 
Clark and Ilsley at the Bureau of Mines, U.S.A. 
(BuUetin No. 131-). 

Mr. Morton is, I'venture to think, making a not 
uncommon mistake when he suggests that a trip gear 
at a distance may operate less quickly than it would 
if near by. It is not easy to,realize that electrical 
action due to a fault or break of cable is almost instan¬ 
taneous—certainly within 1/200 000 sec.-—over any 
mine system. I am not in favour of bitumen cable 
except for alternating current and under conditions 
where the rise of temperature is small, 

I would refCT Mr. Bolton Shaw to a paper on "The 
Ignition of Gases by Hot Wires ■' (see the end of my 
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reply) for an answer to his question as to the influence 
of diameter of filament on ignition. Metal-to-metal 
sparks are, I believe, less dangerous than those between 
metal and stone, but I have not made experiments on 
this myself. The first earth plate n^ade on the lines of 
Fig. 10 was of galvanized cast iron. It was substantial 
but unduly heavy for the work, and later ones were of 
jJg in. galvanized iron. How long they will last remains 
to be seen. They will carry very large currents. 

Mr. Vernier has most convincingly stated the case of 
alternating versus direct current on cables, and since 
this is, after all, the part of the electric system in mines 
where risk is most likely to occur at the present time 
with flame-proof gear coming into general use, his 
opinion must carry great weight with mining engineers. 

The curious case mentioned by Mr. Fisher of bells 
being burnt out is, I think, one of what was called in 
the war “ earth induction." The stray currents between 
two earthed points carrying a heavy short-circuit on 
the surface might well spread, or even be led by shaft 
Iming and rails, so as to give a destructive gradient 
even at 120 fathoms. Mr. Fisher's experiments are 
very interesting. I venture to thinlc an arc of 50 
amperes or so sustained for several seconds on a 3 000- 
volt line might have the nature of an explosibn,but this 
rarely occurs in a confined space. The danger from 
sparking at haulage ropes, due to imperfect earthing, is 
at least as great as that from bells in the old days. 

In reply to Mr. Schuil, the pressure is between 100 
and 110 Ib./sq. in. when the initial pressure is atmo¬ 
spheric. Dr, Wheeler's recent experiments on the 
cooling produced by flanges confirm in every way the 
development of flame-proof gear by simple machined 
flanges first developed by Mr. Schuil for Messrs. 
Reyrolle & Co. , 

The point raised by Mr. Grover is, I take it, this: 
The gas in such percentages is not inflammable and 
is therefore not the first source of the explosion. The 
dust is ignited as before by arcs though not by sparks, 
but, when it begins to bum, the air around each particle 
containing gas feeds the flame exactly as gas feeds the 
flame in a safety lamp. 

I am glad to have Prof. Poole’s approval of the 
lamps shown, and of the suggestion to obtain more 
light. No one knows better than he the conditions 
under which coal-mining operations are carried out,* 
and tlie necessity for continued investigation. As re¬ 
quested, I have added, at the end of my reply, a list of 
■the papers which more or less led up to this. An 
electric safety lamp has been devised w'hich will indicate 
the presence of pit gas, but it is not at present 
sufficiently robust for use in a pit. It indicates about 
per cent of gas in a few seconds. 

In reply to Mr. Anderson, no one appreciates more 
than myself the value of the work done at Eskmeals 
by the Mines Department. My point is that, apart 
from the research work proper, there are from time to 
time large-scale demonstrations arranged which seem 
to me to be designed to bring home to mining men, 
who might not otherwise realize the magnitude of the 
points at issue, the great dangers which may arise 
from ignited coal dust. With regard to concentric 
mains, which should be prohibited, I fuUy agree that 


the best solution in dealing with such systems is to 
carry the coimection to the motor from a gate-end 
switch by a three-core truly flexible cable—^not a stiff 
and unwieldy semi-flexible concentric trailer. The best 
way to deal with hollow fittings wMch may “breathe" 
is, in my opinion, to mal?e the safety outer covers fit as 
closely as possible to the protected part and so have a 
small volume of inflammable gas. With such small 
spaces a flange with Jin. to fin. would be safe. The 
cases of sparking mentioned by Mr. Anderson show the 
necessity for a common-sense revision of some of our 
special rules. 

In reply to Mr. Bolton Shaw, the curven of Fig. 9 
will be understood if it is noticed that at voltages of 
60 and less the lines go up very steeply; they become 
in effect straight. Fig. 9 is the result of septate and 
much more difficult experiments. It is not easy to 
control by flexible leads currents of hundreds of amperes 
attached to moving contacts, nor is it easy to repeat 
the work in the presence of coal dust, though it will 
have to be done before the suggested scheme of lighting 
is approved. I am glad to hear that the cost is not 
likely to prove prohibitive. The frequency-changer I 
have already dealt with in my reply. The system of 
wiring proposed at the face is by contact blocks with 
short leads to the plug, or switch contacts on coal¬ 
cutters. This will not interfere with movement behind 
the coal-cutters and, as Mr. Bolton Shaw remarks, the, 
small added inconvenience of such leads would be more 
than balanced by the gain of safe illumination. 

In reply to Mr. Lee, I think -that another paper must be 
written dealing with the proposed means of face lighting. 
This is rather beyond the scope of the present paper. 
There is no objection to bare-wire signalling on battery- 
bell circuits if the bells are provided with shunts or 
sleeves or parallel windings to suppress inductance 
sparks. The earth plate is made in. thick because 
greater thicknesses are not necessary for the purpose 
of earthing. 

The point raised by Mr. Buchanan is interesting. I 
have shown elsewhere that ignition is not proportional 
to the. power of an arc. The fact that lower-voltage 
circuits have, as a rule, lower impedances is in their 
favour. Inductance always makes ignition easier. 

I welcome Mr. Corlett’s valuable criticism. He is 
right in assuming that the suggestion to use a higher 
frequenpy applies to lighting alone. I do not believe 
that tiiere would be any marked gain in safety for. 
machines. By mechanical accidents I mean those not 
directiy electrical, such as by shock or explosion. I 
should be the last to derive a general conclusion from 
one experiment, and that on the breaking of a cable 
by a wedge is only given as a single instance of a test 
made for a purpose. Mr. Corlett says that gas fretfuently 
comes into a place without warning. There is then the 
greater reason for the use of warning lamps such as. 
those shown. As to the flame from a heavy short- 
circuit inside a switchbox, I have known the cover of 
an enclosed switch of the old wall t 3 q)e in a mine to be 
blown from its bolts and shattered by a short-circuit 
in a haulage house a long way froni bank. In such 
cases there is nearly always a prolonged arc and heating 
of the metal. The system of frequency transformation 
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advocated previously would do much to make the 
difficult case mentioned by Mr. Corlett a more economical 
proposition rather than the motor-generators, frequency- 
changers and the double system of wiring, which is 
not necessaiy on th# Dykes scheme. 

In reply to Dr. Garrard, my*view of chemical action 
from the physical side is that, since all atoms are elec¬ 
trical, chemical combination must start by a change of 
electrical conditions—^probably in the valency electrons 
at their surfaces. Catalytic action is, in my opinion, 
only another name for ionic effects, which do not them¬ 
selves involve molecular change in the ionizer. The 
electrical methods which have been devised for the indica¬ 
tion of gas in pits are unfortunately not in common use. 
They are capable of great sensitiveness, but are rather 
delicate ^d bulky as at present made. It is necessary 
to make use simultaneously of all methods for preventing 
open sparking or for lessening its danger. If this is 
done very complete protection is obtained. 

Mr. Angold is right in assuming the speed of break 
to be that usually met in an accident—a fairly rapid 
separation of contact. What may be called “ scraping 
contacts,” i.e. slowly separated surfaces scraping at 
the points of separation, are the worst cases, but no 
two can be made alike. For the purpose of comparison 
of the influence of the various electrical factors which 
ba d not been previously known, a break was chosen 
which is a simple separation, without scraping, of 
current-carrying poles. 

I do not think that Prof. Cramp is right in assuming 
that the discharges were oscillatory. There is no evi¬ 
dence of high-frequency oscillation in any of the many 
oscillograms taken of these sparks. In one case special 
search-coils were wound around a cable for the purpose 
of fivfl.mining whether such oscillations were present. 
This is referred to in section (9) of the paper. Prof. 
Cramp will find at the end of my reply, papers, especially 
the earlier ones, in which the various points he raises 
were examined, e.g. size and material of poles. One 
point of interest is that the least smear of mercury on the 
surface of a contact greatly increases the risk of ignition. 
The thermal theory does not account for this. 

Mr. "Wilson is right in his view that the cable on a 
direct-current system which gives way from moisture 
is always the negative. I agree with him that the 
actual tests of flame-proof gear, though beyond the 
scope of this paper, should be made with plenty of 
power behind the electrical circuit. His observations 
of the relief methods in such gear are most interesting. 

In reply to Mr, Forrest, several severe accidents have 
occurred due to flame and arc ignition of dust in coal 
bunkers or on screens at collieries, and the U.S.A. 
Bureau of Mines has recently issued a report on the 
ignitioiT of pulverized coal by transient arcs in which 
the conclusions reached in the first of the list of papers at 
the end of my reply are substantiated. As a rule the 
dust cloud must be very dense at the point of ignition, 
more so than in an extended explosion. 

Mr. "V^^opd is correct in taking the limit to be that 
which when the current is alternating will not fire the 
mixture however slowly (within reason) the poles axe 
sepjurated. In answar to his first question I would say 
’'at, provided &ere is a time-constant of the order of 


1/1 000 sec., the circuit is safe. The reactance of a 
circuit is not at all a good means of limiting the current 
in these timing cases; a buffer resistance is much better. 

Mr. Orsettich is correct in contending that at present 
there is a margin of interpretation of the special rules 
for the use of electricity in mines. Gas cannot be 
excluded from machines, but the tendency at the present 
time is not to encourage the use of high-powered 
machines where there is possibility of gas occurring. 
Relief valves are a convenient means of dealing with 
an estabhshed ignition. The object of the paper was 
to find the limits of ignition. 

In reply to Mr. Harvey, the materials of the poles 
have influence on break sparks but not on jump sparks. 
Bells with shunted windings have been running now 
for a good many years and on inspection show no signs 
of loose contacts. One might as well say that bells 
should not be used at all because their windings might 
break; one knows from experience that they do not. 

I doubt whether thermionic valve rela 5 rs will come into 
common use below ground in mining, but the idea is 
most interesting. The drop in the curve of Fig. 7 is 
not due to electrical resonance; it was obtained from 
a number of different machines with presumably different 
electrostatic capacities, though these were not measured, 
but the conclusive argument that it is not electric reson¬ 
ance is that the curve reverts with remarkable sudden¬ 
ness to the original values continued. The practicability 
of face lighting is not a question of theory. It has 
been proved by Mr. Mavor, and instead of 8-c.p. lamps 
” certainly causing a glare injurious to sight ” the reverse 
is found to be true. 

Mr. Wadeson touches one of the most difficult points 
in the use of electricity in mines, viz. the gradual replace¬ 
ment of obsolete machinery on systems. The general 
*consensu 5 of opinion, apart from research, is that 
alternatmg current gives less trouble in mines and is 
altogether more convenient except where fine' speed- 
control is necessaiy. A system of signaUing transformers 
can be made safe by the use of non-inductive shunts 
of fairly high resistance at regularly spaced points 
along the line. To lessen the risk of faults between 
windings, an earth shield could be made to trip the 
primary circuit before, the low-pressure side was 
affected. 

• Mr. Holiday does not like the electric warning lamp, 
and I agree that there would have to be a special lamp 
cabin and special treatment would have to be taught. 
But one of the other t 3 q)es shown would not meet with 
the objection of fragility. If these lamps come into^ 
use it will probably be found that the extinguisher type 
will be liked best and that the electric-warning type 
will be kept for use in places which require special 
watching when men are not present, as Mr. Moss ^ks. 
The bell for warning would of course be semi-permaneht, 
at a gate-end for example. I am sorry that I am unable 
to quote a case of the installation of the high-frequency 
system or of the special lamp bases, but the Mavor and 
Coulson system has many features in common—flood 
lighting at the face, for example—and the higher fre¬ 
quency could well be tested under appropriate conditions 
in a naked-light ihine to obtain figures as to rehability 
and convenience. The proposal is too recent for such 
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a scheme to have be6n carried into practice. Several 
inquiries have been made, but the mines all have gas 
and the Mines Department has not yet been approached 
in the matter. 

In reply to Mr. Walford, alternating-current signalling 
is in use but requires safeguards due to the inductance 
of the circuits. The present position is that bare-wire 
a.c. signalling is not regarded as satisfactory. 

The transformer referred to by Mr. Jenkins is that 
mentioned in my reply to Mr. Selvey. Both com¬ 
mutator sparking and slip-ring sparking come within 
the danger hmit of the currents examined; the only 
thing to do with such apparatus is to enclose it. 

The transient arcs mentioned by Mr. James have a 
duration of from 0*002 to 0*02 sec., depending on the 
voltage. The case he mentions of low-voltage arcs 
striking across a gap between hot carbons which would 
require when cold several thousand volts, is a decisive 
indication of the intense ionic activity in gases near 
red-hot poles. Water in endosmose behaves as if 
positively electrified, that is, the whole stream begins 
to move as soon as the field is applied. 

I am very glad to have Mr. Mavor’s approval of the 
low-voltage high-frequency scheme of underground 
lighting. No one has done more than he for the improve¬ 
ment of colliery lighting, especially at the face, and all 
the advantages he claimed in cleanliness of air and 
efficiency of labour are undoubted. My suggestion to 
use the coal-cutter as the point of attachment was to 
save running lighting cables from the gate end, but if a 
marked advantage were obtained from the use of separate 
cables I have no doubt they would soon be adopted. 

Prof. Baily’s suggestion that the oxide might act as 
an accelerator, by reason of its higher resistance or 
temperature, must be considered. A thick film would t 
undoubtedly have the effect which he indicates, but 
adsorbed oxygen would not, I think, lead to a measurably 
higher temperature at the point of break of circuit. 

In reply to Dr. Smith, I am strongly of opinion that 
electrical machinery underground requires more inspec¬ 
tion and general supervision than is commonly given 
to it. There is almost more in maintenance than in 
design. Two switches in series should be equivalent to 
halving the voltage-rise at the end, and this would help, 
though all power circuit-breakers are best kept within, 
flame-proof covers. 

Prof. Howe calls attention to Fig. 7 and asks for a 
further explanation. I regard the drop in the curve as 
due to ignition of the gas by the hot metal exposed 
after the arc has been cut off and before the hot spot 
where the arc has been has cooled down, as it does very 
rapidly. Ignition by white-hot metal, is, I believe, 
easier than by the surface of a flame of the same tempera¬ 
ture and area. As the frequency is raised, the current 
first has to be increased to reach the critical temperature 
of thermionic discharge activation and ignition while 
the arc lasts. The time of duration of each arc is 
inversely proportional to the frequency; and at the 
higher frequencies the faster the arc is shut off the 
quicker is the access of the gas to the white-hot metal, 
and the more easily ignition occurs. Here are clearly 
tlie conditions for a maximum. The argument that it 
is ignition from the hot met^ that causes the dip is 
VOK 62 . 


that as the frequency is raised, the igniting current 
falling in value should begin to fail to heat the metal 
to the limit of thermionic discharge to cause ignition 
in the time of one quarter-period (the greatest duration 
of an arc), as in fact it,does. Tt*is well known that 
thermionic discharge fails with startling suddenness as 
the temperature is lowered, and I regard the necessity 
to increase suddenly to high values at a frequency of 
380 the current required for ignition as due to this 
failure of the thermionic discharge. 

Mr. Anslow’s query as to frequency I have answered 
earlier. The compressed-air electric lamp is a most 
interesting development, and I should much like to see 
one. If the voltage at break of the inductive generator 
circuit exceeds 26, i.e. the arcing voltage, there may 
be risk of ignition. It would be interesting to examine 
such a lamp as a source of ignition. 

Papers by the Author on Ignition of Gases. 

(See discussion at Newcastle, page 497.) 

W. M. Thornton and E. Bowden : “ The Ignition 
of Coal Dust by Single Electric Flashes," Trans¬ 
actions of the Institution of Mining Engineers, 1910, 
vol. 39, pt. 2, p. 1. 

W. M. Thornton : " The Ignition of Coal Gas and 
Methane by Single Electric Arcs," ibid., 1912, 
vol. 44, pt. 1, p. 145. 

-" The Comparative Inflammability of Mixtures of 

Pit Gas and Air ignited by Momentary Electric 
Arcs," ibid., 1913, vol. 46, pt. 2, p. 112. 

- "The Influence of the Presence of Gas on the 

Inflammability of Coal Dust and Air," Colliery 
Guardian, 19lii September, 1913.' 

W. M. Thornton and J. A. Smythe : " A Case of 
Gaseous Explosion caused by tlie Electric Heating 
of Bitumen in Cable Troughs," Electrician, 1913, 
vol. 71, p. 820. 

W. M. Thornton : " The Limiting Conditions for the 
Safe Use of Electricity in Coal Mining," 
inciaw, 1914, vol. 73, p. 822. 

- " The Electrical Ignition of Gaseous Mxtures,' ’ Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Society, A, 1914, vol. 90, p. 272. 

-- " The Ignition of Gases by Condenser Discharge 

Sparks,” ibid., 1914, vol. 91, p. 17. 

- " The Least Energy required to start a Gaseous 

Explosion," Philosophical Magazine, 1914, ser. 6, 
vol. 28, p. 734. 

- "The Lost Pressure in Gaseous Explosions," 

ibid., 1914, ser. 6, vol. 28, p. 18. 

-" A New Battery Signalling Bell,” Transactions of 

the Institution of Mining Engineers, 1915, vol. 60, 
pt. 1, p. 19. 

- " The Reaction between Gas and Pole in the 

Electrical Ignition of Gaseous Mxtures,'* Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Society, A, 1915, vol. 92, p. 9. 
W. M. Thornton and R. V. Wheeler: Home Office 
Report on “ Electric Signalling with Bare Wires so 
far as regards the Danger of Ignition of Inflammable 
Gaseous Mbci^ures by the Break Flash at the Signal 
Wires." [1916]. 

W. M. Thornton : " The Total Radiation from Gaseous 
Explosions," Philosophical Magazine, 1916, ser. 6, 

- vol. 30, p. 383. 
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W.M.Thornton: “The Ignition of Gases by Impulsive 
Electric Discharge,” Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, A, 1916, vol. 92, p. 381. 

_ “ The Influence of Pressure on the Electrical Igni¬ 
tion of Methane,” Electrician, 1916, voL 77, p. 776. 

_ “ The Limits of Inflammability of Gaseous 

Mixtures,” Philosophical Magazine, 1917, ser. 6, 
vol. 33, p. 190. 


W. M. Thornton : " The Ignition of Gases by Hot 
Wires,” ibid., 1919, ser. 6, vol. 38, p. 613. 

_" The Ignition of Gases at Reduced Pressures by 

Impulsive Electric Sparks,” ibid., 1920, ser. 6, 
vol. 40, p. 346. 

_ “The Principles of Electrical Ignition,” Beama, 

1922, vol. 11, p. 624. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING OF CORPORATE MEMBERS. 28 FEBRUARY, 1924 


(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 6.30 p.m. 
The notice convening the meeting was taken as read. 
The following Resolution was proposed by the 
President:— 

“ That the following be substituted for Bye-law 9 of 
the Bye-laws of the Institution:—- 

“ 9. {a) An Honorary Member shall be entitled^ to 
the exclusive use after his name of the initials 
‘ Hon. M.I.E.E.’; a Member of the initials ‘ M.I.E.E.’ ; 
an Associate Member of the initials ‘ A.M.I.E.E. ; 
an Associate of the initials * Associate I.E.E.'; a 
Graduate of the initials ‘ Graduate I.E.E.’; and a 
Student of the initials ‘ Student I.E.E.’ 

“ (6) Every Member and Associate Member is, and 
is entitled to describe himself as, a Chartered Electrical 
Engineer, and in using that description after his 
name shall place it after the designation of the class 
in the Institution to which he belongs, stated in 
accordance with the following abbreviated forms, 
namely, M.I.E.E. or A.M.I.E.E., as the case may be. 

“ (c) A Member or Associate Member practising 


(i) under the title of, or as an officer or employee 

of, a Limited Company authorized to car^ 
oil the business of an electrical engineer in 
all or any of its branches, or . 

(ii) in partnership with any person who is not 

a Member or Associate Member of the 
Institution under the title of a Firm 

not use or permit to be used after the title of 
any such Company or Firm the designation ‘ Char- 
'' tered Electrical Engineer' or ‘ Chartered Electrical 
Engineers ’ or describe or permit the description of 
such Company or Firm in any way as ‘ Chartered 
Electrical Engineer ’ or ‘ Chartered Electrical En¬ 
gineers.’ 

“ (^0 No person shall adopt or describe himself by 
any other description or abbreviation to indicate the 
class to which he belongs than is provided in this 
Bye-law for such class.” 

.p The Resolution, after being seconded by Sir James 
Devonshire, K.B.E.. was carried unanimously, and the 
meeting terminated at 5.60 p.m. 


712th ordinary MEETING, 28 FEBRUARY, 1924. 
(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


. Dr. Aw. Russell, President, took the chan: at 6 p.m. 

On the motion of Sir James Devonshire, K.B.E., 
seconded by Mr. R. T. Smith, a hearty vote of congrata- 
lation was accorded the President on his nomination 
for a Fellowship of the Ro 3 ral Society of London. 

The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the l4th 
February, 1924, were taken as read and were confirmed 
and signed. A list of candidates for election and 
transfer approved by the: Council, fjar ballot was taken 
as read and was ordered to be suspended in.the Hall. 


’ A list of donations to the Benevolent Fund (see 
pages 299-300) was taken as read and the thanks of 
the meeting were accorded to the donors. 

A paper by Mr. A. S. FitzGerald, Associate Member, 
entitled “ The Design of Apparatus for the Protection 
of Alternating-Current Circuits” (see page 661), was 
read and discussed. 

- On the motion of the President a vote of thanks to 
the author was carried with acclamation, and the 
nieeting terminated at 7.60 p.m. 
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37th meeting of THE WIRELESS SECTION, 6 MARCH, 1924. 

(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 

Mr. E. H. Shaughnessy, O.B.|:., took the chair at (Ret.), Member, entitled " DevelSpment of the Bellini- 
® Tosi System of Direction-Finding in the British Mer- 

The minutes of .the meeting of the Wireless Section canthe Marine ” (see page 643), was read and discussed, 

held on the 6th February, 1924, were taken as read and On the motion of the . Chairman a vote of to 

were confirmed and signed. the author was carried with acclamation, and the 

A paper by Commander J. A. Slee, C.B.E., R.N. meeting terminated at 8 p.m. 


713th ordinary MEETING, 6 MARCH, 1924. 
(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 6 p.m. 
The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the 28th 
February, 1924, were taken as read and were confirmed 
and signed. 

Messrs. H.. Jenkins and S. F. Hill were appointed 
scrutineers of the ballot for the election and transfer 
of members and, at the end of the meeting, the result 
of the ballot was declared as follows :— 

Elections. 

Associate Members, 

Barnett, Cecil John. Finnis, Arthur Hornsby. 

Edes, Noel Hamilton, Richardson, Samuel Sum- 
Lieut., R.C.S. ner, D.Sc. 

Smith, Sydney Luke. 

Graduates. 

Akehurst, Arthur Gerald. Graham, Eric Edward. 

Cadman, Norman. Guilford, Alfred Leslie, • 

Clark, Ernest Cameron. B.Sc.Tech. 

Devine, James Joseph. Holdsworth, John Evelyn, 

Nunn, Charles. 

Students. 

Addison, James Donald. Cornish, Henry Edmund. 

Alford, Frederick Albert H. Cox, Arthur Gerald. 

Allan, Robert Hector. Crake, Wilfred St. Maur E. 
Angus, James Houston. Crisp, John William. 

Ashworth, Graham. Darby, William Joseph 

Barnes, Richard Wynne. D’Cruz, Cyril. 

Bates, Albert Edward. Douglas, Thomas Kenneth 

Beck, Arthur Cecil. A. 

Bedingfield, William King. Ferlie, George Balfour. 

Benham,’ Cedric Minett. Firth, Allan Mitchell. 

Bentley, John. Fischer-Webb, Denis. 

Berindei, Matei. Flett, Ro{)ert Garrioch. 

Bhavnani, Hashmatrai Foster, Horace George. 

Khubchand, B.Sc. Froggatt, Arthur. 

Bishop; Geoffrey. Fryer, Ronald Waring. 

Botcharsky, Constantin, Gardiner, Herbert William 

Bramley, John Henry. B., B.Sc. (Eng,). 

Brownlie, James Millar. Gray, Albert Hilliard, 

Bryan, Leslie William. .M.Sc. 

Caley, Leonard Percy. Gurney, William Albert J. 

Chase, John Joseph. Hawkins, John Mortimer. 

Clifford, Albert Edward. Heron, Thomas. 

Comielly, Thomas Maurice. Hughes, Leslie Ernest C. 


Students —continued. 

Humphriss, Eric Allan. Pearce, Fred Esmond, 
Jelly, William Edwin. Penny, John Carlton. 
Jervis, Walter, Junr. Phelps, John Lecky. 

Jones, Reginald Ernest. Plumbly, Richard William. 

Kay, Dudley. Rendle, Patrick Russel, 

Kelly, William. , Sabikhi, Nihal Chand. 

Krestovnikoff, Igor. Short, Harry Redfem. 

Lappin, Henry. Sinclair, Ernest Morgan. 

Leman, Hugh Spence. Spurr, Samuel Didsbury 

Mackenzie, Ian. ' W. 

Mahajan, Lochan Singh. Sykes, Herbert Archibald. 

Meers, Richard Adney. Taggart, John Douglas. 

Middleton, Alex. Takla, Fawzy. 

Milner, Ewart Guy. Thomas, Ernest. 

Minchin, Cecil William H. Weston, Harold Norman. 
Moes, Gerlacus, Willcinson, Frank, 

Mudford, Francis Edwin. Wilson, William Frederick. 

Murray, George Andrew. Woolgar, Leslie Vincent. 
Northcote, John Wilfrid S. Young, IFrank. 

Associate. 

Nash, Sir Phfiip A. M., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Transfers. 

Associate Member to Member. 

Davey, Frank William. Skeates, Conrad Clemmans. 

Pearce, James George, Stewart, Charles Lionel E. 

B.Sc. 

Graduate to Associate Member. 

Cairns, Archibald McFarlane, Noor-el-Deen, Youssef, 
Capt. R. E., B.Sc.(Eng.). 

Student to Associate Member. 

Devonald, Norman. Spilsbury, Robert Samuel 

Rose, Victor. J. 

Underwood, Cyril Lancelot. 

Associate to Associate Member. 

Nicol, Edward Watson L. 

Student to Graduate. . 

Bellamy-Law, John Wil- Conly, Williani Peter, 
ham. B.Sc. (Eng,). 

Bonny, Arthur George A. Datta, Narendra. 

Calder, John Maxwell. de Steiger, Frederick Ber- 

Colquhoun, James Browne. nard. 
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Student to Graduate —continued 
Dunlop, Robert Paterson. Pound, Edwin Thomas. 
Jackson, Horace. Sheppard, Maurice Wil 

Jones, Arthur Thomas. liam. 

Maguire, Austin Joseph Sn:^,?xt, Hen^ Prescott. 


(B.Eng.). 
Morgan, Ivor. 


Thompson, George. 
Williams, Charles Branton. 


A paper by Messrs. P. E. Erikson, Member, and 
R. A. Mack, Associate Member, entitled “ Transmission 
Maintenance of Telephone Systems,” was read and 
discussed. 

On the motion of* the President a vote of thanks to 
the authors was carried with acclamation, and the 
meeting terminated at 7.46 p.m. 


714th ordinary MEETING, 20 MARCH. 1924. 
(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


; Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 6 p.m. 

The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the 6th 
March, 1924, were taken as read and were confirmed and 

signed. ' . i j ..-n, 

A lecture (with demonstrations) entitled The 


Nature and Reproduction of Speech Sounds (Vowels) ” 
was delivered by Sir Richard Paget, Bart. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer was carried with acclamation, and the 
meeting terminated at 7 p.m. 


715th ordinary MEETING, 27 MARCH. 1924. 
' (Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 6 p.m. 

The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the 20th 
March, 1924, were taken as read and were confirmed 
and signed. 

A list of candidates for election and transferred 
approved by the Council for ballot was taken as read 
and was ordered to be suspended in the Hall. 

A list of donations to the Benevolent Fund (see 
page 381)j was talcen as read and the thanks of the 
meeting were accorded to the donors. 

The President announced that a portrait in oils of 
the late Willoughby Smith (President 1883) had been 


presented to the Institution by his sons, Mr. W. O. 
Smith and Mr. W. S. Smith, and the thanks of the 
meeting were accorded to the donors. 

The President read an Order received from the Lords 
of the PrhT- Council, allowing the new Bye-law No. 9 
(see page ^81). 

A paper by Lieut.-Col. H. E. O’Brien, D.S.O., Member, 
entitled “The Future of Main-Line Electrification on 
British Railways,” was read and discussed. On the 
motion of the President a vote of thanks to the autlior 
was carried with acclamation, and the meeting terminated 
at 7.45 p.m. 


38th meeting of THE WIRELESS SECTION, 2 APRIL. 1924. 
(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Mr.G.C.Paterson, Q.B.E.,took thechairat 6 p.m., 
in the unavoidable absence of Mr. E. H. Shaughnessy, 
O.B.E., Chairman of the Section. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Wireless Section 
held on-the 6th March, 1924, were taken as read and 

were confirmed and signed. 

A paper by the Research Staff of The General Electric 


Co., Ltd., presented by Messrs. M. Thompson and A. C. 
Bartlett and entitled “ Thermionic Valves with Dull- 
Emitting Filaments,” was read and discussed. 

•On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks to 
the authors was carried with acclamation, and the 
meeting terminated at 7.20 p.m. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF RESONANT FREQUENCIES AND DECAY 

FACTORS.* 

By Professor E. Mallett, M.Sc., Member. 


{Paper first received 2Qth September, 
Summary. 

Simple resonance curves plotted vectorically are approxi¬ 
mately circular in form. The paper shows how the circle 
can be derived from the ordinary resonance curve by a simple 
graphical construction, and how from the derived circle and 
the original resonance curve a straight line can be drawn 
from which the resonance frequency and the damping are at 
once determined. 

The constructions developed are explained by their appli¬ 
cation to telephone-receiver impedances and to electrical 
circuits. 


Table of Contents. 

1. Symbols used in the paper. 

2. Introduction. 

3. Outline of theory leading to explanation of the 
shape of the curve, and development of a method of 
finding /q and A from the impedance curve and circle. 

4. Application of the method to some actual measure¬ 
ments. Check by drawing the curve //tan a. 

6. Graphical construction from current curve and 
current circle, using method of inversion to obtain 
impedance circle. 

6. More approximate simple methods in special cases. 

7. Applications to purely electrical circuits, leading 
to a suggested method of measuring high-frequency 
resistance. 

1. Symbols Used in the Paper. 

f Z = modulus or size of total impedarfce 
y of telephone receiver. 

U ^ = angle of impedance of telephone receiver. 

' Za = size of receiver impedance with diaploragm 
J damped. 

I d — angle of receiver impedance with dia¬ 
phragm damped. 

Zf, = size of receiver impedanbe due to motion 
of diapluragm, 

X — angle of receiver impedance due to motion 
of diaphragm. 

4 — size of force factor. 

■j j8 = angle of force factor. (Defined by expreS- 

L sion : Pull on diaphragm == 4 

* The Papers Committee iavite written communicaitions (with a View to 
pubhcation in the Journal it approved by the Committee) on papers published 
m the Journal without being read at a meeting. Communications sho^d reach 
the Secretary of the Institution not later than one month after pubUcation of ! 
the paper to which they relate. ■ 


and in final form 2lst December. 1923.) 

f z s= size of mechanical impedance of dia- 
J phragm. ^ 

I a = angle of mechanical impedance of dia- 
^ phragm. 

r = mechanical resistance of diaphragm. 
m = equivalent mass of diaphragm. 

= stiffness coefficient (restoring force per 
unit deflection). 

Z' == ZIZ^ s=: ratio of the sizes of the impedances with 
the diaphragm free and damped respec¬ 
tively. ; .. . 

A = decay factor = r/(2m). 
i = current into receiver with diaphragm free, 
td = current into receiver with diaphragm 
damped. 

‘e = voltage across receiver (kept constant). 

/ — frequency. 

/o = resonant frequency. 

. . -t 

2. Introduction. 

In a paper* by Professor J. T. MacGregor-Morris and 
the present author in which the ratio of the frequencies 
of some of the liigher modes of vibration to that of 
the fundamental mode was measured, a difficulty arose 
in determining the exact value of the latter in the 
absence of a sand picture and of a sharply defined 
maximum sound. A rough solution only was ob¬ 
tained by drawing the curve of Fig, 1, which shows 
the current, i, in the receiver plotted against the fre¬ 
quency, /, and taking as the resonant frequency the 
point where the curve AB crosses the dotted line 
(obtained with the diapluragm prevented from vibrating). 

If apparatus for setting up an alternating-current 
bridge had been available, tlie method described t by 
A. E. Kennelly and G. W. Pierce could have been 
used. 

In this method, impedance measurements (in the, 
form 4 -|- jB) of the telephone receiver are made, first 
with the diapluragm free and then with the dyiphragm 
damped, and it is found that the vector difference of 
the two plotted vectorially has a circular locus. Reson¬ 
ance occurs at the diameter of the circle through thft 
origin, and the damping is determined from the fre¬ 
quencies at the ends of the dianieter at right angles. 
The theory of the telephone receiver is developed in a 

* . Journal T.E.E., 1923, vol. 61, p, 1184. 

.. t. “.T**®, of Telephone Receivers as affected by Ihp Motion of 

Diaphragms," Pwwdinjs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 

JUiv vrti Alt- rt 111 » • r 



series oii papers by Kennelly and his various co-workers, 

and this is used in what follows. 

The present paper arose out of the desire to avoid 
bridge methods, which demand expensive apparatus 
and somewhat laboricTas calculations, and if possible to 
use a curve similar to that of^'Flg. 1, that is, drawn 
from current measurements without any knowledge of 
phase angles, to obtain the information required as to 
the resonant frequency and the damping. It was tliought 




found that the angle of the impedance represented by 
ACE is approximately constant over this range, so 
that the impedance with the diaphragm damped (or 
in the absence of the resonance) naay be written 
— [Zq -I- <J0Zi)\d, where Zq is the intercept of the 

line ECA on the OZ axis, Zi is the slope of the line, 
and 6 is the constant angle of the impedance. The 
total impedance of the receiver with the diaphragm 


that if such a method could be established it would 
be especially useful at liigher and perhaps quite high 
frequencies, where bridge methods are extremely 
difl&cult. 

3. Outline of Theory. 

By impressing a constant voltage v of known and 
variable frequency on the terminals of a receiver, and 
measuring the resulting current i, the size Z of the 



free to vibrate may be written Z^ == Za\^ -H Zf\^, 
where Zr\x is that part of the impedance which is due 
to the motion of the diaphragm. This Kennelly has 
shown to be 

%= —|2)S + “ 

where is the force factor and B its angle, and s|“ 
the mechanical impedance of the diaphragm, given by ^ 


z|a = r -1- • • 


( 1 ) 



impedance of the receiver is determined as the ratio vji, 
but not-'its phase angle. A curve similar to ABODE 
of Fig. 2 is obtained on plotting Z against the frequency. 
If the diaphragm were prevented from vibrating the 
curve would be ACE, and from many e^erimental 
results it appears that over the range AE this curve 
is approximately a straight line.f Moreover, it is 

♦ A summary appears in the Post OBce Electrical Engineenf 
Vol 16, pt. 2, p. 144. A complete account is givem ta a recently published 


where r = total equivalent mechanical resistance of the 
diaphragm, and is of the form ri H- cor 2 ; m is the equiva¬ 
lent and s the stifiness coefficient, both very nearly 
independent of the frequency.* 

• So we may write for the total impedance of the 
telephone receiver 

I 

+ — Up H- a 

' • See A. E. KBNNEi,i.y and H. Nukivama, Transactions of Uie Apierkan 
' institute of Electrical Engineersi 1919, vol. 88, pt. 1, p. 419, 
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of which we have measured Z, and can either infer 
by covering a sufficient frequency-range with the 
Z measurements, or measure it directly by damping 
the diaphragm. We have, however, no knowledge of 
the angles. 

Dividing throughout by we obtain 

= l + + a + 9 . . (2) 

This expression gives the key to the method. Find 
the ratio ZIZ^ = Z' for various frequencies, and draw 


in the direction AMDLA. Z' is, by construction, a 
maximum at OM and a minimum at OL, and resonance 
occurs approximately at the diameter AD. The fre¬ 
quency at which resonance occurs is ascertained by 
finding the corresponding point ^on Fig. 3. Set up 
OD' in Fig. 3 equal to QD in Fig. 4, and draw a hori¬ 
zontal through D' to meet tire B'C' curve in R. Then 
D'R is a measure of the resonant frequency. : * 

It is clear also that the angle BAD is equal''to 
2^ 4- B, while the angle DAP is a and the angle AOP' 
— To convert Fig. 4 to an actual impedance 
diagram of the receiver, it would be necessary to draw 



FregrieiLGy, / 


Fig. 6. 


a new curve (Fig. 3) of Z' against/. The ordinates 
are seen from Equation 2 to be the size of the vector 


sum 


A2 


of unity and ~ |2^ -|- a -f- B. 


This last ex¬ 


pression has, at any xate for frequencies not far re¬ 
moved from resonance, very nearly a circular locus, as 
the alterations of Z^ are small compared with those of z. 
So to construct the vector diagram from which Fig. 3 
may be derived, we set off in Fig.» 4 OA = unity 
(01 of Fig. 3), OB = the maximum ordinate X^B' 
of Fig. 3, and OC = the minimum ordinate X 2 C'. 
With O as centre and OC, OB as radii draw arcs CL 
and BM. Draw a circle to touch these arcs at L and M 
and to pass through the point A. Let the centre of 
tiiis circle be Q and its diameter through A be AQD. 
'Then the right-hand side of Equa.tion (2) is given by OP, 
where OP is any vector drawn from O to meet the 
circle in P. As the frequency increases from a low 


value the point P starts from A and describes the circle 


a line OX so that the angle XOA = to give the 
new reference line, and to multiply each vector OP by 
the corresponding value of Z^. 

From the circle AMPLA the value of A = r/2w, 
the decay factor, can be found. Draw a diameter at 
right angles to AD, cutting the circle in T and S. 
Find the correspondmg points T' and S' in Fig. 3 
and hence the frequencies A fs s-t which tire 
values of a are -|- 46° and — 46° respectively. Then 
A = ‘TT{fg — f^. A better method not depending on 
two points alone is developed later, however, in Showing 
how far the assumptions made above are justified m 
an actual case. 

4. Application of the Method to Some Actual; 

Measurements. 

The method thus arrived at yidll now be applied to 
some actual measurements. The current supply to the 
receiver was obtained from a low-freciu^cy valve 
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oscillator, coupled to the receiver through a valve 
amplifier so that its frequency calibration should not 
be upset by a var37ing load. The voltage across the 
receiver was measured by means of a calibrated recti¬ 
fying valve and kept constant by means of a rheostat 
in series with the receiver. The current through the 
receiver was measured by a hot-wire milliammeter 
(Duddell) and a few points were obtained with the 
receiver diaphragm damped with the finger. The 
readings are given in cols. 1, 2 and 3 of Table 1 and 

Table 1. 


{Voltage across Receiver = 2*2 Volts.) 


^ 1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

f 

ft 

i 

id 

„ 2 200 
^—r 

_ 2 200 


p.p.s. 

651 

m.\ 

8-10 

mA 

8-66 

ohms 

272 

ohms 

264 

1-070 

704 

7*30 


301 

263 

1-145 

711 

7-60 


290 

264 

1-100 

. 716 

8-21 

8-3 

268 

266 

1-010 

723 

9-02 


244 

266 

0-917 

739 

10-40 


212 

269 

0-790 

753 

10-3 


214 

272 

0-788 

776 

0-6 

8-0 

232 

276 

0-850 


are plotted as the i curve and the i^ curve in Fig. 5. 
The value of Z is entered in col. 4, and that of derived 
from the curve in col. 6. In col. 6 is entered the 
value of the ratio Z' — ZfZ^, and this is plotted against 
the frequency in Fig. 6. In this figure the construction 
described above is carried out to obtain the circle, and 
from this circle the resonant frequency and the decay 
factor can be obtained. 

In order to see how far this circle does actually 
represent the conditions as the frequency changes, a 
connection must be found between ^e frequency and 
the position of the corresponding vector. It is known 
[see Equation (1)] that the angle of the mechanical 
impedance of the diaphragm a is given by 


to A. If / is plotted instead of co, the intercept is /o 
and the slope A/27r. 

Points on this line are found from Fig. 6 and from 



Table 2 as follows. Lines are drawn from A making 
angles with AD of 76°, 60°, 46°, 30° and 16° on each 


tan a = 


rrua — {sfw) 


whence 
and CO 


„ r 8 

co^ -— tan act)-= 0 


m 


m 




For values of a up to, say, 76°, tan^ a is 

much smaller than ajm in the telephone receiver case 
and may be neglected. Further, A=rl2m and we 
may write 

ft) == 4. . Atan a 

That is to say, tne relation between <o and tan a should 
be a straight line, the intercept of which on the <o aids 
(tmia = 0) gives the value cuo corresponding to ilie 
•esonant frequency, and the slope of which is equal 


Table 2. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Reference no. 

a 

tana 

/ 

1 

2 

degrees 

. - 76 
- 60 

- 3-73 

- 1-73 

690 ^ 

3 

- 46 

- 1-00 

699 

4 

- 30 

- 0-677 


6 

- 16 

- 0-268 

714 

6 

0 

0 

719 

7 

16 

0-268 

727 

8 

30 

0-677 

736 

9 

45 

1-00 

748 

10 

60 

1-73 

766 
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side and cutting the circle in the points 1, 2, 3, . . . 10. 
These points are the reference numbers of col. 1 in 
Table 2, col. 2 gives the angle a, and col, 3 its tangent. 
The frequencies are ascertained by finding the cor¬ 
responding points on the resonance curve, i.e. by 
drawing arcs with 01, 02, etc., as fadii and O as centre 
to-meet the axis OY in points through which horizontal 
lines are carried to meet the resonance curve in the 
points 1', 2', 3', 4' . . . 10'. The frequencies at these 
points axe entered in col. 4. The curve between tan a 
and / is plotted in the lower part of Fig. 6, using a 
vertical scale for tan a and the original frequency scale. 
It is seen that the points closely approximate to a 
straight line from 3 to 10 inclusive, and from the line it 
appears that the resonant frequency is 722 and that 

A = 27T X slope = 27r X 26 = 157 


5. Graphical Construction from Current Curve 
AND Current Circle. 

An examination of the results so far obtained suggests 
that the whole of the work may be done graphically 
from the current/frequency readings. For, since 



i = e/Z = e/{Za^-{- Zf^-^ and, with diaphragm damped, 
id^el{Za\e) 



Since 1 + •: 5 - [X ~ ^ I^^-s approximately a circular 


locus, so also has its reciprocal + 

The latter circle (which will be called the current circle) 
can be drawn from the /) curve in exactly the 
same way as the original circle (which will now be 
called the impedance circle) was drawn from the {ZfZ^.f) 
curve, and the impedance circle (its reciprocal) obtained 
by the method of inversion.* 

Also, since the variations of over the frequehcy- 


* Miles Walker : Electrician, 1923, vol. 90, p. 216. 


range required are small, and the change of s*is only 
a fraction of the total i, the division i/i^ may be 
carried out by a simple subtraction. Through the 
point D (Fig. 7) where the curve cuts the i curve 
draw a horizontal straight lu^e. At any ordinate 
OACB, OA = i, and Oig = i^, 

. _ OA _ OA 

OB OC -{- CB 

^ OA - CB 

“ OC 

since CB is small compared with OA and OC, and 
OA does not differ greatly from OC. Hence, if the 
scale is so chosen that the length. OC is unity, the 
ratio is obtained simply by subtracting the inter¬ 
cept CB from OA on the left-hand side of the point 
where the i and curves cross, and adding it on 
the right. (Or, in other words, taking the intercept 
between the i and curves and subtracting it from or 
adding it to the height of the horizontal line, as the 
case may be.) 

This is done in Fig. 8 to obtain the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 6, 7 and 8 from the original ijf and i^lf curves. The 
points 1, 2, 3, etc., are obtained from the actual obser¬ 
vation points on tlie iff curve. From this curve 
the circle A^ 1', 2', 3', . . . 8' is drawn as before. Tliis 

is the " current ” circle ^ \x — with scale 

OAi = 1 . 

To invert this through its centre draw a straight line 
OQi cutting the circle in and 6^. Scale off the lengths 
Oa^ = and Ob^ = 10 *62/8 *3. Then marking 

off 0&g= 8*3/7-2 = M61 andOb^ = 8• 3/10• 62 =0-78 
along the same line OQ^ gives two points, and bg, on 
the inverted circle. A further point Ag will be l/OA| 
on the OY axis, and tliis length, OA^, is unity. So 
make OA^ unity on any suitable scale (of course 
marking off Oa^ and Obj to the same scale), and draw 
the circle a^b^Aj with centre Qg. Then this is the 

Zr 

impedance circle obtained before, viz. 1 -|- t/Iy — 0. 

To obtain points on the curve between / and tan a 
it is necessary to proceed from the impedance circle 
via the current circle to the resonance curve, or vice 
versa. The points 1', 2', 3', . . . 8' on the current circle 
corresponding to the points 1, 2, 3, ... 8 on the 
resonance curve are found by drawing horizontals 
through the latter points to meet OY, and through 
the points of intersection drawing arcs with centre O 
to meet the circle. The corresponding points on 
the impedance circle are found by drawing rays* 
01', 02', 03', . . . 08' to meet the impedance circle 
in 1", 2", 3", . . . 8". A straight line is now drawn 
perpendicular to the diameter AgQg at a distance A^O'" 
equal to unity, and the rays Ag2", Ag3", etc., meet this line 
in the points 2'", 3'", 4'", . . . 8'". Then the lengths 
0"'2'", 0'"3'", 0'"4'" ... are the values of tan a 
corresponding to the frequencies a,t the original points, 

1, 2, 3, etCi Points on the //tan a curve are obtained in 
the lower part of the diagram by marking off the lengths 
0"'2'", 0"'3"', etc,, vertically, and drawing horizontals 
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througle the points obtained to intersect the verticals and lines //tan a of Figs, 6 and 8 are identical, though 
through the points 2, 3, 4 . . . 8. It is seen that the in the latter case the actual observational points are 
points so obtained lie very nearly on a straight line, used, and in the former a is taken at definite values. 



rrequency, f 

Fig. 8. 


and the resonant frequency and decay factor obtained 
from the latter are the same as those - previously 
obt^ned. In fact, the same scale having been chosen 
for the impedance circle as before, the inipedance (drcle 


The impedance-circle scale could of course be chosen 
so as to make the two circles coincide, and this would 
generally be done if /o and A were required for a 
number of curves. If: is thought, howev^,; that in 
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explaining the method the construction of two separate 
circles leads to greater clearness. 

6. More Approximate Simple Methods in Special 

Cases. 

• 

In cases where the alteration of impedance is small 
compared with the whole impedance, i.e. when the 
point O is a considerable distance from the circle com¬ 
pared with its diameter, the arcs drawn with centre O 
to the circle are practically straight lines at right angles 
to the axis OY. In other words, the points on the 
circle corresponding to the points on the modified 
resonance curve (Z' or i') are obtained by direct pro¬ 
jection from the latter at right angles to OY to meet 
the circle. Further, instead of drawing the modified 
resonance curve the circle may be tilted round by 
drawing it between the lines MM, mm, parallel to the 
line and tangential to the resonance curve as indicated 
in Fig. 9.* The point A where the line Z^ meets the 
circle corresponds to the previous point A, AD is the 
diameter, and a line through D parallel to MM to meet 



Since the origin O is assumed to be at a great distance 
the invertion from one circle to the other is carried 
out by drawing lines parallel to OY, as approximately 
the same thing as drawing rays from O. Thus the 
diameter A^D^, which determine^ the resonance fre¬ 
quency, corresponds nearly to the diameter AjD^, and the 
quadrantal points and Tg to the points Sj and Tj 
which are also quadrantal. The construction described 
in the previous paragraph can therefore be used on 
either the impedance or the current curve, though the 
accuracy will be rather greater in the former case. 

Even in the experimental case given, where the 
resonance impedance range is about one-third of the 
whole impedance, this simple method for the^resonance 
frequency leads to good results. Carried out on the 
impedance curve of Fig. 6, a value of /q of 722 is found, 
and on the current curve, 726. For A, from the 
impedance circle as drawn the quadrantal frequencies 
are 703 and 760, giving A = 7r(750 — 703) = 148. In 
the case of the current circle they are 707 and 754, 
leading to the same result. So that the agreement with 



the circle in r determines the resonant frequency /q- 
Obviously in tliis case /q can be found without drawing 
the circle, by drawing a line HR parallel to Z^ and at 
the same distance from mm that Z^ is from MM, to 
meet the curve in r. Also, having drawn the circle, 
A can be found from the quadrantal points simply by 
drawing a diameter at right angles to AD meeting the 
circle in T and S, and through T and S drawing parallels 
to MM to meet the resonance curve in the corresponding 
points t and s, at frequencies fi and f^. Then 
^ = ^(/2 ~ /i)* Or the construction described above 
may be used to obtain the line //tan a, all projections 
from the curve to the Circle being made^ parallel to mm. 

Working from the current curve instead of the 
impedance curve, the construction is precisely the same. 
Taking for simplicity the modified resonance (current) 
curve, the current circle is drawn between the hori¬ 
zontal lines MM and mm. The scale of the impedance 
circle is so chosen that the two circles coincide (though 
they are shown separately in Fig. 10 for clearness), 

* This involves a reduction in the size of the circle in the ratio of 1 to cosy, 
(y is the angle the line makes with the horizontal). Z' is measured as the* 
perpendicular distance from a new OX axis parallel to Zrf and cutting the 
original a^s at the point where it . is met by the line at right angles to Z« 
through K. , 


the value obtained by the more accurate metliod is not 
so good as in the case of/ q. 

In the case of the higher modes of vibration of a 
receiver diaphragm, where the effect of the resonance 
on the impedance is not nearly so marked, the simpler 
method will be quite satisfactory. Curves obtained in 
two cases, those of two nodal diameters and one nodal 
circle, are reproduced in Fig. 11 and it is found that in 
the former case /q = 2 240 and A = 116, and in the 
latter /o = 2 990 and A = 138. 


7. Other Applications. 

"the methods developed have applications in other 
directions apart from the telephone receiver. For 
instance, the simple resonance curve drawn from, the 

- (i^Oi ^ 

case in which the circle is drawn with the diameter AD 
vertical and the point A at O, and the diameter is 
equal to the height of the resonance. Drawing the 
diameter ST to obtain the quadrantal points, and 
arcs. TT', SB'with centre A and radius AT to meet AD 
in T^ and S' (coinciding), the points s and t on the 
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resonance curve are obtained by projection. This 
construction is obviously in agreement with the well- 
known rule of drawing the line st at a height = 

But instead of depending on these two points ^one 
the construction de^ribed for finding the line //tan a 


The value of A derived from the line //tan a is 16-14 
and that calculated from A = R/2L = 16-10, in close 
agreement. 

Another electrical case which is very similar to that 
of the telephone receiver is the one indicated in Fig. 13. 
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Eliminating we get 

V = Ziii + 


being sufficiently constant over a frequency-range near 





resonance for the locus of Z' to be very nearly circular. 

The construction has been applied to some experi¬ 
mental results for a circuit of J:his type given by 


• 

""Zi+(m2M2/Z2) 


Table 3. 


i 

2 

3 

4 

f 

h 

trf 





p.p.s. 

mA 

mA 


60 

0*73 

1*26 

1*73 

62 

0*63 

1*20 

1*90 

64 

0*52 

1*16 

2*23 

66 

0*60 

1*12 

1*87 

70 

1*80 

1*06 

0*69 

71*8 

2*20 

1*03 

0*47 

74 

2*20 

1*00 

0*46 

78 

1*80 . 

0*97 

0*64 



Fig. 13. 


Morecroft.* The constants of the secondary circuit ^e 
i -2 =® 0*206 H, (72 = 28*6 yiF, i ?2 = 7*2 ohms, whence 

Cols. 1, 2 and 3 of Table 3 give the experimental 
values of the frequency and the corresponding current 
in the primary circuit first with the secondary circuit 
in position and secondly with it removed. Col'. 4 gives 
the calculated value of Z' — idfii and this is plotted 



Frequency, / 

Fig. 14. 


If the secondary circuit is removed w© have ia = v/Zi, 
so that 





0 ) 2^2 1 
^^2 


This is of similar form to the telephone receiver 
Equation (2), and, provided that the resonance is fairly 
sh^p (which will be the case in most telephone and 
high-frequency circuits), ^ 0 ) 2 ^ 2 ^^! can be regarded as 


against frequency in Fig. 14. Here the construction as 
previously described is carried out for the impedance 
circle and the line //tana, and from the latter are 
obtained the values /q =3 66*0 and A = 17*8, in good 
agreement with the calculated values. 

The method can be applied to the measurement of 
high-frequency resonances and resistances, of circuits 
or of coils alone. A great advantage is that a Imowledge 
of the primary impedance and of the coupling is unheces- 
, sary. Experiments are being made to ascertain its 
value in this direction. 

*“ Principles of Radio Communication,” p. 92. 
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REPORT. 


The Council, at the Fifty-second Annual ■ General 
Meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
present to the members their Report for the year 
1923-24, covering approximately the period from the 
1st April, 1923, to the 31st March, 1924. 

The continued progress and prosperity of the Institu¬ 
tion during the period under review afford much 
satisfaction to the Council. 

(1) " Chartered Electrical Engineer.” 

A new Bye-Law sanctioning and regfulating the use 
of the designation ” Chartered Electrical Engineer ” by 
Members and Associate Members of "the Institution, 
which was passed at a Special General Meeting of 
Corporate Members held on the 28th February, 1924, was 
allowed at a Meeting of His Majesty’s Privy Council held 
at the Council Chamber, Whitehall, London, on the 20rii 
March, 1924, and came into operation on the latter date. 

The privilege is one which attaiches to Members and 
Associate Members as individuals. The Council feel 
confident that they will receive the support of all 
members in preserving thb strict use of a title which 
confers an honourable distinction. 

(2) Liquidation of the Old Institution. 

The final winding-up of the old Institiition, made 
necessary by the incorporation under Royal Charter, 
was effected at a Special General Meeting of Corporate 
Membera and Asspciates held on tiie i9th Jyly,. 1923, 


(3) Membership of the Institution. 

The changes in the membership since the 1st April, 
1923, are shown in a table given in Appendix A. 

The following table shows the growth of membership 
for the last few years :— 


Year 

Membeisliip 

Increase or 
Decrease 

1914 

7 046 


39 

1916 

6 811 

‘- 

234 

1916 

6 676 

. - ■ 

135 

1917 

6 613 

— 

63 

1918 

6 667 

4- 

54 

1919 

7 023 

+ 

366 

1920 

8 146 

+ 

1 123 

1921 

9 449 

. + 

1303 

1922 

10 276 

4- 

826 

1923 * 

10 911 

+ 

636 

1924 

11416 

+ 

604 


It wdll be seen from the above that the rate of 
increase of the menibership of the Institution is well 
maintained. 

The largest increase has taken place in the class of 
Students, of whom a large number are following courses 
of instructibn leading to certificates and diplomas, the 
possession of which will entitle the holders to exemption 
from the Associa,te Memberslup Exaiuinfl- K on / 
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(4) Annual Subscriptions. 

At' the last Annual General Meeting, the then 
President announced that the Council had decided, 
■under the powers conferred upon them by Bye-Law 27, 
to reduce the annual subscriptions df Corporate Members 
by ten shillings and those of Graduates by five shillings 
from the 1st January, 1924. 

(5) Examinations. 

The Associate Membership Examination was held in 
April and October 1923 in London, Chatham, Bir¬ 
mingham, Manchester, Newcastle-on-T 3 me, Cardiff, and 
Glasgow, and also in New Zealand and South Africa. 
The candidates examined included a number of officers 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers, who sat for the 
examination for the purpose of qualifying for “ Engineer 
Pay.” 

For the purpose of qualif 5 dng for ” Signal Pay,” 
officers of the Royal Corps of Signals were also examined 
by the Institution in the '* Theory of Electrical Military 
Signalling ” at the Signal Service Training Centre, 
Maresfield Park Camp, Sussex, in August 1923 and 
February 1924. 

A certain number of candidates submitted theses 
and papers during the year in lieu of the examination. 

(6) Honorary Members. 

The Council have pleasure in recording fhat, as 
announced at the Ordinary Meeting of the 1st November, 
1923, they have elected Colonel Rookes Evelyn Bell 
Crompton, C.B., to be an Honorary Member of the 
Institution. Colonel Crompton became a member of 
the Institution in 1880 and was President in 1896 and 
1908. ^ 

There are now ten Honorar)'^ Members. 

(7) Honours and Distinctions Conferred 
ON Members. 

Since the last Annual Report the following honoura 
have been conferred on members 

Enighihood. 

Barker, R. C., C.I.E. (Member). 

Hume, G. H. (Member). 

CJB. 

McClelland, W., O.B.E. (Member). 

cjr.G. 

Butters, J. H., M.B.E. (Member). 

O.B.E. 

Fuller, Major A. C., R.C.S. (Associate Member). 

MJ8.E. 

Butters, J. H. (Member). 

The President of the Institution has been nominated 
for election as a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

(8) Faraday Medal. 

The third award of the Faraday Medal has been 
made by the Council to Dn S. Z. de Ferranti, Past- 
Presidtmt. 


(9) War Memorial. 

The War Memorial Book containing the biographical 
notices and portraits of the members of the Institution 
who fell in the war of 1914-1918 is in the press and 
will be published shortly. * 

(10) Deaths. 

The Council regret to have to record the deaths of the 
following 65 members of the institution during the year:— 

I 

Honorary Member. 

Leblanc, Maurice. 


Members. 


A 3 orton, H. (Mrs.). 

Mitchell, H. E. 

Chew, W. 

Rawson, F. L. 

Clarke, E. F. 

Smith, D. C. , 

Dearlove, A. L. 

Steinmetz, Prof. C. P. 

Dixon, R. E. 

Thomson, H. Lyon. 

Gott, A. E. 

Thorp, E. Li 

Grant, A. E. 

Tobler, Prof. Dr. A. 

Head, H. C. 

Turnbull, R. T. 

Heaviside, A. W., I.S.O. 

Ullett, J. W. 

Kidd, G. W. 

Wilkinson, H. T. 

Layton, G. 

Yale, T. P. 0. 

Associate Members. 

Andrfews, J. L. 

Kerr, J. A. W. 

Ascoli, G. H. D., M.C. 

Kirloskar, V. G. 

Bishop, 0. H. 

McIntosh, A. 

Cawood, S. D. 

Mallalieu, V. 

Day, F. 

Martin, C. 

Garstang, F, L. 

Owen, C. M. 

Handley, G. W. 

Pauls, S. 

Hement, T. C. 

Rowell, W. N. 

Hounsfield, F. C. 

Swire, S. 

Hughes, A. S. 

Wallwork, T. 


Williamson, A. 


Graduate. 

Slater, J. T. L. 

Students. 

Imeary, R. K. MacKenzie, K. S. 

Nicholas, J. D. 

Associates. 

Benest, H. Dennison, J. D. 

Clapperton, G. *Donnison, F. A. 

Crawford, F. C. Mostyn, R. J. F. 

: Nicholl.H. 

The Council particularly deplore the loss to Electrical 
Engineering caused by the deaths of Monsieur Maurice 
Leblanc (elected Hon. Member, 1916), Mrs. H. Ayrton • 
(elected Member, 1899), Mr, A. W. Heaviside, I.S.O. 
(Chairman of the Newcastle Local Section, *1900-1 ; 
awarded Fahie Premium, 1892), and Prof. C. P. 
Steinmetz (elected Member, 1912). 

(11) Institution Building. 

A very large number of meetings of kindred societies 
have, been held in the Institution building during the 
past twelve months and it has been a pleasure, to 
the Council to have been able to grant the use of 
the prenxises for this purpose. In partiPulM, mention 
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inade of the Jubilee Celebrations of the 
Society of London, which were held on the 
21st and 22nd March, 1924. 


(f2) Meetings. 

eight meetings 
past twelve months and a 
neut IS contained in Appendix B. 


have been held 
complete state- 


(13) Premiums. 

The following Premiums for papers have been awarded 

Ly the Council ;_ 

he InstiHition JPremium {palue £26). 

“The Future of Main-Line 
i- .S.O. Electrification on British 

Railways.” 

./ he Ayrton I^remium {value £10). 

A. .Lachellery, “Electrification of the French 

Midi Railway.” 

./ he I-ahie I^remium iyalue £10). 

1 . 1?-. Erikson and “ Transmission Maintenance of 

Iv. A. Mack. Telephone Systems.” 

7 he John Hopkinson Premium {^alue £10). 

A. S. FitzGerald. “ The Design of Apparatus for 

the Protection of Alter¬ 
nating-Current Circuits.” 

'J.'hc Kelvin JPremium {palue £10). 

IT. M. Barlow, B.Sc. “ An Investigation of the Fric- 
(Eng.), Ph.I). tion between Sliding Sur¬ 

faces.” 

'Vhe P*aris JPremium {value £10). 

H. Marryat. “ Electric Passenger Lifts.” 

'I'he Webber F*remium {value £10). 

S. C. Bartholomew. " Power Circuit Int^erence 

with Telegraphs and Tele- 
^ phones.” 

A X-^remium {value £10). 

H. A. Watson, O.B.E. “ Permanent Magnets, and the 

delation of their Properties 
to the Constitution of Mag¬ 
net Steels.” 

A ^Premium {value £5). 

IS, A, Clayton, D.Sc. “A Mathematical Development 

(Eng.). of the Theory of the 

M.M.F. of Windings.” 

A I^remium {value £5). 

Prof. W. Cramp, D.Sc., “ The Calculation of Air-space 
and Miss FT- I. Cal- Flux.” 

XJERWOOD, M.A.,B.Sc, 

A Premium {yalue £6). 

F. J, Teago, M.Sc. “ The Nature of the Magnetic 

Field produced by the Stator 
of R Three-phase Induction 
: Motor.” 


WIRELESS SECTION PREMIUMS. 


A Premium {value £10). 
L. B. Turner, M.A. 


A Premium {value £10). 
R. H. Barfield, M.Sc. 

A Premium {value £6). 
C. E. Horton. 

A Premium {value £5). 
E. B. Moullin, M.A. 


The Relations between Damp¬ 
ing and Speed in Wireless 
Reception.” 

Some Experiments on the 
Screening of Radio Receiv¬ 
ing Apparatus.” 

Wireless Direction-Finding 
in Steel Ships.” 

Atmospherics, and their 
Effects on Wireless Re¬ 
ceivers.” 


The award of Premiums for papers read before the 
Students’ Sections will be announced later. 


(14) Ordinary Meetings. 

Before the commencement of the Session a circular 
was sent to members in the London area with the 
object of ascertaining the most convenient hour for 
the Ordinary Meetings. The replies received showed a 
large majority in favour of 6 p.m. and the Council 
accordingly decided to continue holding the meetings at 
that hour. 

(15) Local Centres and Sub-Centres. 

The attendances at meetings of the Centres and 
Sub-Centres have been satisfactorily large and the 
interest in the discussions has been generally well 
sustained. 

* The President has attended functions or meetings at 
the Centres at Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Newcastle, and the 
Sub-Centre at Sheffield, and on each occasion he has 
addressed the members. 

(16) Local Centre Abroad. 

The Council have sanctioned the formation of a 
Local Centre of the Institution in China, with head¬ 
quarters at Shanghai. 

• 

■ (17) Wireless Section. 

The Council are Ratified at the continued success of 
the Wireless Section. Nine meetings have been held, 
at which 10 papers were read. 

(18) Informal Meetings. 

During the Session 13 meetings were held, being two 
more than last session. The average attendance per 
meeting has materially increased. 

•That the subjects discussed have met with approval 
has been shown by the keenness of the debates, and 
there is no doubt that the Informal Meetings are 
serving a very useful purpose. 

(19) Students’ Sections. 

A very full programme of meetings, visits to works, 
and social functions was carried out during the Session 
by the eight Students’ Sections now in oxistenee* 
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viz. in Ix>ndon, Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle and Sheffield. 

Addresses to the London Students’ Section were 
given by the President and Mr. C. F. Pllwell, Member. 

A Students’ visit to Belgium and Holland took place 
from July 24th to August 4th, 1923. The following 
works, etc., were visited : at Antwerp, Minerva Motors 
& Bell Telephone Manufacturing Co.; at Li4ge, Messrs. 
Cockerill’s Steel Works, Les Cristalleries du Val St. 
Lambert, and the University; at Kostwijk (Holland), 
the Radio Station. The party also called at Brussels, 
Eindhoven, Apeldoorn, Amsterdam and The Hague. 
At Li6ge the British Consul arranged for members of 
the party to become Honorary Members of the Anglo- 
Belgian Club. The tour was extremely successful, 
40 Students taking part in it. 

The firms named have been thanked for the courtesy 
shown by them on the occasion and for the facilities 
afforded, which very materially helped to make the 
visit an acknowledged success. 

The Council have to thank Mr. A. C. Warren 
(Assistant Honorary Secretary, London Students’ Sec¬ 
tion) for his valuable work in organizing the visit. 

(20) Scholarships. 

The following Scholarships have been awarded by 
the Council:— 

David Hughes Scholarships. 

(Value £60 each ; tenable for one year.) 

R. E. Banks (Birmingham University). 

R. MacWhirter (Royal Technical College, Glasgow). 

Salomons Scholarships. 

(Value £50 each ; tenable for one year.) 

F. J. Lane (Leeds University). 

J. Linton (Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh). 

0 

War Thanksgiving Education &• Research Fund {No. 1). 

A grant of £100 for educational purposes has been 
made this year by the Council under the provisions of 
the Trust Deed to A. Ramsay (Glasgow University). 

(21) Coopers Hill War Memorial Prize. 

The award of the Coopers Hill War Memorial Pri 2 !e, 
which consists of a Bronze Medal, a parchment Certi¬ 
ficate of Award and a Money Prize of £29, fell this year 
to the Institution and the Council selected for the 
award Mr. F. R. Combes for his monograph entitled 
" An Historical and Critical Survey of Atmospheric 
Electricity and Protection against Lightning.” 

It may here be recalled that the Prize was founded 
by members of the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers HUl, in commemoration of members of the 
College who fell during the late war. It consists of 
two awards, one of which is made annually by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers and tlie other triennially 
in turn by the Institution of Electrical Engineers, the 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham, and the 
School of Forestry, Oxford, for the best paper on a 
professional subject selected by the Council making the 
particular award. 

VoL. 62. 


(22) Conversazione. 

The Annual Conversazione was held at the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, London, on the 
28th June, 1923, when over 1 500 members and guests 
attended. 

(23) Annual Dinner. 

The Annual Dinner was held at the Hotel Cecil, 
London, on the 21st February, 1924, the members and 
guests present numbering 487. 

An account will be found in the Journal, vol. 62, 
p. 350. 

(24) Summer Meeting. 

A most successful Summer Meeting, attended bj?- 
some 460 members and ladies, was held from the 6th 
to the 8th June, 1923, at the Manchester and*Liverpool 
Centres,, two days being spent in Manchester,' one in 
Liverpool and one in North Wales. A full and 
interesting programme of functions, excursions and 
visits to worlcs was arranged by the Committees of 
the tvi'o Centres. During the Meeting the works, etc., 
of the following were visited:— 

Messrs. R. Johnson & Nephew, Ltd., Bradford. 

Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., Manchester. 

The No. 2 Dunlop Rubber Cotton Mills, Ltd,, Rochdale. 
Messrs. Pilkington’s Tile and Pottery Works, Clifton 
Junction. 

The Chloride Electrical Storage Co,, Ltd,, Clifton 
Junction. 

The London, Midland & Scottish Railwa}^ Company’s 
Power Stations at Clifton Junction and at 
Formby. 

The Lancashire Electric Power Company’s Station, 
Ratcliff. 

The Manchester Corporation’s new Generating Station 
at Barton, and their 33 000-volt Substation at 
Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., Trafford 
Park. 

The Lancashire Dynamo and Motor Co., Ltd,, 
Trafford Park. 

The Manchester Guardian Offices, Manchester. 

The British Insulated & Helsby Cable Co., Ltd., 
Prescot. 

The Liverpool Corporation’s Lambeth-road Tram- 
wavs Works, Automatic Substation, Walton, 
and the Lister-drive Power Station. 

Messrs. Lever Brothers, Ltd., Port Sunlight, 

The Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool. 

The Mersey Power Co., Runcorn. 

The United Alkali Co,, Widnes. 

The Aluminium Corporation, Ltd., Dolgarrog. 

The North Wales Power Co.’s Hydro-Electric Power 
Station, Cwm Dyli. 

Lord Penrhyn’s Slate Quarries, Bethesda, 

. The party also visited the Laboratories of the 
University of Manchester, the Applied Electricity 
Laboratories of tlie University of .Liverpool and th,e 
Cunard Steamship Company’s s.s. " Scythia.” 

35 
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Therthanks of the Institution have been conveyed to 
the foregoing, and also to the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Maj’-oress of Manchester, the Electricity and Tramways 
Committee of the Manchester Corporation,the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company^ Sir H. A. Miers (Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Manchester), the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress of Liverpool, the Tramways and 
Electric Power and Lighting Committee of the Liverpool 
Coi^oration and the London Midland & Scottish 
Railway Co., Ltd,, who all extended most generous 
hospitality to the visitors. 

The Council desire to put on record their appreciation 
of the work of the Committees of the two Centres and 
especially of the respective Chairmen (Mr. A. S. Barnard, 
Manchester, and Mr. B, Welboum, Liverpool) and 
Honorary Secretaries (Mr. A. B. Mallinson, Manchester, 
and Mr. C. Waygood, Liverpool). 

(26) Portraits of Past-Presidents. 

The set of enlarged photographs of Past-Presidents 
has been completed and has for some months been 
hung in the Common Room. 

(26) American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

At the Annual Convention of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers held at Swampscott, Mass,, 
U.S.A., from the 26th to the 29th June, 1923, the 
Institution was represented by two of its Honorary 
Members as delegates, namely, Professor A. E. Kennelly 
and Professor Elihu Thomson. 

(27) SoCI6t£ DES iNGltNIEURS CiVILS DE FRANCE. 

Mr. R. T. Smith and Mr. C. H. Wordingham, C.B.E., 
Past-Presidents, represented the Institution at the 
meetings held in Paris on tlie 4th, 6th and 6th May, 
1923, to celebrate the 76th Anniversary of the founda¬ 
tion of the Soci6te des Ing6nieurs Civils de France. 

(28) Library. 

I 

During the year, 268 books and pamphlets have been 
presented tp the Reference Library by members and 
others and 140 volumes have been purchased. An 
increase in attendance is recorded, the total number 
for the year being 2 690, of whom 178 were non- 
members, as against the previous highest yearly total of 
2 626 in 1922-23.. 

The Council have pleasure in recording the continued 
circulation of books from the Lending Libreiry. During 
the yeair 2 232 were issued to 897 borrowers, the corre¬ 
sponding numbers for the previous year being 2 213 
and 814 respectively. 

The Bilvanus Thompson Memorial Library was 
formally presented to the Institution at the Annual 
General Meeting held on the 31st May, 1923. On the 
same occasion Mrs. Thompson presented to the Institu¬ 
tion an oil painting of the late Dr. Thompson, and the 
Finsbury Old Students’ Association a bronze bust of him. 

The Institution is how the possessor of a painting of 
Sir Francis Ronalds at work on a catalogue of his 
Library, of which the Institution has the , custody and 
use''. The painting was presented by Mrs. Ortmans, a 
great-niece of Sir Francis, : ^ 


(29) Electrical Appointments Board. 

The number of applicants for posts registered on the 
31st March, 1924, was 114 as against a total of 120 last 
year. 

A classified Register of members seeldng positions, 
containing particulars of their training and experience, 
is available for inspection at the Institution offices, 
and the Secretary of the Board will gladly put 
employers in touch with highly qualified electrical 
engineers. 

The Council earnestly hope that members who are in 
a position to assist will not fail to make use of the 
Register. 

(30) The Journal of the Institution. 

The amount of matter published in the Journal 
continues to increase, the number of pages in the 1923 
volume being 1 204 as compared with 1 002 in the pre¬ 
vious volume. This increase is largely accounted for 
by the publication of a number of reports of the 
Electrical Research Association, in particular several 
dealing with overhead lines. ' 

The net cost of printing and posting the Journal in 
1923, after allowing for sales and the revenue received 
from advertisements, was £4 169, as compared with 
£4 604 in 1922 (1 002 pages) and £4 936 in 1921 
(862 pages). As the number of copies printed increased 
from 10 200 in 1921 to 11 400 in 1923, the reduction 
in the net cost is most gratifying. The net cost per 
page works out at £6*79 for 1921, £4-69 for 1922 and 
£3-46 for 1923. 

A Ten-Year Index to the Journal for the years 
1912^21 was issued during the year. , 

• (31) “ Science Abstracts.” 

The Physics volume of Science Abstracts for 1923 con¬ 
tained 184 pages more than that for 1922; the Electrical 
Engineering volume contained 2 pages less. During 
the year the Committee of Management of the publica¬ 
tion took steps to increase the revenue, with the result 
that the financial position is now satisfactory, and 
Science Abstracts does not appear in the accounts, as in 
the past, as a financial burden on the Institution.. 

♦ 

(32) Wiring Rules. 

The revision of the Wirihg Rules has been com¬ 
pleted, and the Council are gratified to be able to 
report that the Fire OfiSces ha.ve accepted the revised 
Rule^, which will iii future be known as “ Regulations 
for the Electrical Equipment of Buildings.” It is hoped 
to publish the Regulations before the end of June. 

* ■■ ■ 

(33) Model Conditions of Contract. 

The Council have approved and published Model 
Conditions of Contract for :— 

.{a) The sale of goods other than cables at home 
when no erection is included in the contract; 

(6) The sale of cables at home when no erection is 
included in the contract. 

Conditions of Contract for Export Orders are still 
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under consideration by a Committee appointed for the 
purpose. 

(34) Electricity Regulations. 

The draft Regulations for Low and Medium Pressure 
and for High Pressure Overhead Lines, prepared by the 
Electricity (Supply) Regulations Committee and sub¬ 
mitted to the Electricity Commissioners were, with few 
alterations, approved by the Commissioners, and were 
published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office in 
November 1923. 

For the purpose of enabling the Council to submit a 
Report thereon to the Electricity Commissioners, the 
Committee are now engaged in the consideration of 
the Commissioners’ Regulations (A) for securing the 
Safety of the Public, and (B) for ensuring a proper 
and sufficient supply of Electrical Energy. 

(36) Committee on Electricity in Agriculture. 

The Committee appointed last session are collecting 
information for their report to the Council. 

; (36) National Certificates and Diplomas in 
Electrical Engineering. 

The joint Standing Committee representing the Board 
of Education and the Institution have approved for this 
Session 60 school^ and colleges in England and Wales at 
which courses may be taken by students with a view to 
their being awarded National Certificates or Diplomas in 
Electrical Engineering. The names of the schools and 
colleges approved, together with the grade of Certificate 
or Diploma obtainable, have been published from time 
to time in the Journal. About 460 candidates will sit 
for the final examinations on this occasion. • 

(37) Engineering Joint Council. 

The provisional constitution of the Engineering Joint 
Council which was set out in the last AnnuR>l Report 
has been finally approved and will be found in 
Appendix C to this Report, together with the Bye- 
Laws and Rules made by the Joint Council. 

The Institution’s representatives on the Joint Council 
are Mr. J. S. Highfield and Mr. Roger T. Smith, Past- 
Presidents. • 

(38) British Electrical Research Association. 

The Director of the Association reports as follows ;— 
During the year the membership of the E.R.A. has 
been materially strengthened by the addition as Associate 
Mernbers of representatives of suppliers’ and large users 
of electricity. ' 

The Report on the Heating of Buried Cables has 
attracted world-wide attention. Progress h a s been 
made in'dealing with cables for voltages above 11 000 
and in fur^er study of safe temperature limits. Work 
on ^ulating oils is being chiefly directed to a further 
raising of standards which is likely to be accomplished 
m the immediate future. 

Patmts have been applied for covering itnproyements 
ill pil circuit-breakers calculated to increase the rfipturing 


capacity .materially without increase of size or cost. 
Work on overhead-line materials is being carried out 
with a view to further improvements in the construction 
of wood poles and completion of data for the calculation 
of wind pressures. • 

An extensive series of reports has now been published 
in the Journal giving instructions for the study of most 
of the principal insulating materials. The use of the 
methods advocated therein has resulted in further 
improvements in numerous directions. 

The researches on steam turbines and steam condensers 
continue to yield valuable data. 

The Institution has increased its annual stibscription 
from £300 to £500, and a corresponding grant is being 
obtained from the Government. 

Members are invited to communicate with the Director 
of the Association at 19 Tothill-street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, on the work of the Association and all matters 
relating to co-operative research. 

(39) British Engineering Standards Association. 

A large number of British Standard Specifications 
dealing with electrical apparatus and machinery were 
published during the past year, as follows 

B.S.S. No. 31. Steel Conduits for Electric Wiring 
(Revision). 

B.S.S. No. 117. Drum Starters for Electric Motors. 
B.S.S. No. 118. Drum Controllers for Electric Motors.. 
B.S.S. No. 123. Face Plate Controllers, and Resistances 
for Use therewitli. 

B.S.S. No. 124. Totally Enclosed Air-break Switches. 
B.S.S. No. 126. Flame-proof Air-break Switches. 

B.S.S. No. 127. Flame-proof Air-break Circuit Brealcers. 
B.S.S. No. 129. Contactor Controllers, and Resistances. 
B.S.S. No. 130. Totally Enclosed Air-brealc Circuit 
Breakers. 

B.S.S. No. 140. Liquid Starters for Electric Motors. 
B.S.S. No. 141. Switch Starters (Star-delta and Series- 
Parallel) for Electric Motors. 

B.S.S. No. 147. Multiple Switch Starters for Electric 
Motors. 

B.S.S. No. 148. Insulating Oils for Use in Transformers, 
Oil Switches and Circuit Breakers. 

B.S.S. No. 166. Contactor Starters for Electric Motors. 
B.S.S. No. 167. Moulded Flat Top Insulating Bushes. 
B.S.S, No. 168. Marking for Busbars and Connections. 
B.S.S. No. 160. Slate Slabs for Electrical Purposes. 
B.S.S. No. 166. List of Terms and Definitions for 
Radio Communication. 

B.S.S. No. 167. Auto-transformer Starters (hand-oper¬ 
ated pattern) for Electric Motors. 

B.S.S. No. 173. Electric Performance of Traction 
Motors. 

At the request of the Electrical Research Association, 
a Committee has recently been set up to prepare a 
British Standard Specification for Vulcanized Fibre. 

Preparation of the Electrical Vocabulary is making 
ste^y progress and One Section of this, namejy, 
“Radio Communication,’’ has already been published 
as a separate document (B.S.S. No. 166), 
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(40) International Electrotechnical 
Commission. 

A meeting of the Council of the Commission was held 
in Paris in Decembesr 1923, when Dr. C. O. Mailloux 
was elected Honorary Presidentt Signor Guido Semenza 
was elected the new President and Colonel Crompton 
was re-appointed Honorary Secretary. 

The Council of the Commission have appointed an 
Executive Committee consisting of the President of 
the Commission, the Honorary President, the Honorary 
Secretary and three Vice-Presidents. This Executive 
Committee^ will meet twice a year and assist the Central 
Office in co-ordinating the work of the National 
Committees. 

(41) Benevolent Fund. 

The Committee of Management of the Benevolent 
Fund of the Institution report that on the 31st December, 
1923, the Capital Account of the Fund stood at 
£9 969 11s. 3d., and the accumulated income at 
£1 622 17s. 6d. The donations and subscriptions to the 
Fund in 1923 amounted to £636 10s. Id. 

In the course of 1923, S2 grants were made to 21 
persons, amounting to a total of £1 034 2s. 4d. 

With a view to stimulating and sustaining tihe 
interest of all members in the Fund it has been decided 
to publish in future each month in the Journal of the 
Institution a list of the contributions received during 
the previous month, together with the names of the 
contributors. 

(42) Annual Accounts. 

Excess of Income over Expenditure .—^After making 
provision for contingencies as in the previous year, 
there is a margin to the good on the Revenue Accoimt 
for 1923 of £3 957 11s. 7d. This amount, which has 
been carried to the credit of the General Fund, compares 
with £862 2s. 8d. in 1922, an increase of £3 095 8s. lid. 

Mortgages .— 

£ 8. d. 

In the Accounts for 1922 these stood at 20 338 6 5 
Amount of repayments during the year 6 536 7 1 


They now stand at .. ,. 

.. £14 801 19 4 

.4 ssdfc.—Taking the Tothill-street property and the 
investments at cost, and the Institution building and 
lease, the library and furniture, etc., at the values 
standing in the books after writing off depreciation. 

the Assets amount to .. .. 

against liabilities 

£ 8. d. 

130 437 9 11 
6 038 6 11 

leaving a surplus of ...... 

which, in cornparison \rith that of the 
year 1922, viz. .. . . .. 

£126 399 3 0 

114 399 2 1 

shows an improvement of ;.. 

£11 000 0 11 


The balance of £125 399 3s. Od. is made up as 
follows:— 

Assets. 

Properties. 

Institution BtSilding 


and Tothill-street 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Property 

92 289 

3 

11 




Less Mortgages 

14 801 

19 

4 








77 487 

4 

7 

Investments, Cash, etc. 




44 867 

15 

9 

Stock of Paper, Libraries 







and Furniture 




8 082 

9 

7 





£130 437 

9 

11 

Less Liabilities. 







Trust l^und Income 







Accounts 

416 

0 

0 




Sundry Creditors 

3 669 

19 

10 




;Re^airs Suspense Ac- 







count 

563 

16 

6 




Subscriptions received 







in advance .. 

388 

10 

7 








5 038 

6 

11 





£125 399 

3 

0 


(43) The Institution and Bodies on which it 

IS REPRESENTED. 

Appendix D shows in diagram form the organization 
of the Institution and the bodies on which it is 
represented. 

APPENDIX A. 

Membership of the Institution. 

The changes in the membership since 1st April, 1923, 
arb shown in the following table:— 


Hon. 


Assoc. 





Mem. : 

Mem. 

Mem. 

Grad. 

Studt. 

Assoc. 

Total. Totai,. 

Totals at 






1 April, 1923 10 1 849 

4 735 

1066 

2 869 

392 

10 911 

Additions during 
the year 

Elected 

14 

74 

147 

661 

6 

901 

Beinstated 

Transferred 

3 

13 

4 

29 

2 

51 

to 1 

44 

76 

92 

• • 

1 

214 

Total 1 

61 

163 

243 

690 

8 

1 166 

Deductions during 







the year;— 
Deceased 1 * 

22 

21 

1 

3 

7 

55 

Resigned .. 

10 

27 

11 

46 

4 

98 

Lapsed .. 

Transferred 

15 

74 

52 

138 

16 

295 

from 

1 

43 

37 

128 

5 

214 

Total 1 

48 

165 

101 

315 

32 

662 

Net Increase 

• 8 

• • 

• 4 

• 4 

• 4 

.. 604 


Totals at 

1 April, 1924 10 1 862 4 733 1198 3 244 368 11 415 
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appendix b. 

Meetings. 

The following is a list of the meetings held during 


the past twelve months 

Ordinary Meetings .. 18 

Special General Meetings 2 
Wireless Sectional Meet¬ 
ings .9 

Informal Meetings .. 13 

Council Meetings .. 15 

Local Centres:— 

Irish .. .. .. 6 

Mersey and North 
Wales (Liverpool).. 8 

North-Eastern .. 11 

North Midland .. 9 

North-Western .. 11 

Scottish .. .. 6 

South Midland .. 10 

Western .. .. 10 

Local Sub-Centres:— 
Dundee .. .. 8 

East Midland .. 10 

Sheffield .. .. 7 

Tees-side .. .. 7 

Students' Sections;— 
London .. .. 8 

Birmingham .. .. 8 

Leeds.. .. .. 13 

Liverpool .. .. 9 

Manchester .. .. 10 

Newcastle .. .. 12 

Scottish .. .. 5 

Sheffield .. .. 7 

•Committees:— 

Benevolent Fund .. 6 

Electricity in Agri¬ 
culture .. .. 2 

•Electricity (Supply) 
Regulations .. 44 


Committees {cont .):— 
Electricity in Mines.. 2 

Electro-Chemistry and 
Electro - Metallurgy 3 

Examinations (and 
Sub-Committee) .. 8 

Finance (and Sub- 
Committee) .. 12 

General Purposes .. 8 

Informal Meetings .. 9 

Library and Museum 2 

Lighting and Power.. 3 

Local Centres .. 5 

Membership .. .. 8 

Model General Con¬ 
ditions .. .. 3 

Papers .. . • 8 

Patent Law .. .. 2 

Proving House .. 1 

" Science Abstracts ” 2 

Ship Electrical Equip- 
ment (and Sub- 
Committee) .. 2 

Telegraphs and Tele¬ 
phones .. .. 3 

Traction .. .. 3 

War Memorial .. 1 

Wireless Section .. 6 

Wiring Rules (and 

Sub-Committees) .. 20 

Other Committees .. 13 

Total .. 408 


APPENDIX C. 

THE ENGINEERING JOINT COUNCIL. 
Established 1922. 

The Engineering Joint Council has been formed 
’.under the following constitution by the following four 
Institutions:— ^ 

The Institution of Civil Engineers, 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 

The Institution of Naval Architects^ 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers. 


CONSTITUTION. 

1. A Council to be entitled " The lEngineering Joint 
Council ” shall be formed. It shall consist of two 
-members of the Council of each of the following Insti¬ 
tutions in the first instance, appointed from time to 
.time by their Councils severally:— 

The Institution of Civil Engineers, 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 

The Institution of Naval Architects, 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers, 

■which shall be called fhe Founder Institutions. 


2. The members of the J oint Council shall be appointed 
annually, and shall be eligible to serve for not more 
than four years consecutively. One of the first two 
appointed by each Institution shall serve for not more 
than two years, but shall be eligihtle for re-appointment 
for a furtiiCT period of not more than four years 
consecutively. 

3. The Chairman shall be elected annually by the 
Joint Council, and the Secretary of the Institution 
represented by the Chairman for the year shaU act as 
Secretary of •the Joint Council. The Chairman shall be 
chosen from the several Institutions in rotation. 

4. The Joint Council shall consider matters referred 

to it by 'the Council of any one of the constituent Insti¬ 
tutions. It shall not initiate proposals affecting "the 
Institutions, and shall be an advisory body without 
executive powers. , 

The Engineering Joint Council have made the 
following Bye-Laws:— 


BYE-LAWS. 

I. Session and Meetings. 

1. The Session shall commence on the 1st May of 
each year and continue until the 1st May- of the 
following year. 

2. At least "two mee'tings in the year shall be held, 
one in November and the other in March, and additional 
meetings shall be held if and when considered desirable 
by the Chairman. A't least two weeks’ notice shall be 
given of the date upon which such meetings are to 
be held. 

3. The Councils of tiie several Institutions forming 
"the Joint Council shall be asked to nominate and com¬ 
municate to the Secretary for tliat year, the names of 
their representatives on the Joint Council before "the 
beginning of March in each year, 

4. The Engineering Joint Council at the mee'fcing in 
March shall elect the Chairman and appoint the 
Secretary for the Sestion commencing on the 1st May of, 
•that year. 

6. At the commencement of ■the new Session tiie 
Secretary for ■the previous Session shall hand over to 
his successor in office all documen'ts,. books and papers 
relating to the Joint Council. 

II. Proceedings of the Joint Council. 

1. No demsion, other than those provided for in 
Clauses 3 and 4 of this Section, shall be taken by ■the 
Joint Council on matters referred to them unless at 
least one-half of , ■the Joint Council be present, and any 
decision to be effective must be confirmed at a subse¬ 
quent mee'ting at which at least one-half of ■i^e Joint 
Council are present. Any such decision shall be com¬ 
municated to the members of ■the Joint Council before 
the confirmatory meeting, and when confirmed shn.ll be 
communicated to tlie Secretaries of ■the several Insti'tu- 
tions represented on the Joint Council. 

2. All matters other than those referred to in 
Clauses 3 and, 4 of this Section shall be decided by a 
majority of those present and entitled to do so voting in 
favour thereof. 
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3. The Joint Council may admit other Institutions 
or Societies to representation on the Engineering Joint 
Council, provided that all the representatives on the 
Joint Council who are entitled to do so vote in favour 
of such admission a«id in like manner confirm such 
action at a subsequent meeting® The conditions under 
which any such Institution or Society shall be admitted, 
and the number of their representatives, if any, on the 
Joint Council, shall be determined by the Joint Council 
at the time of the admission of such Institution or 
Society. 

4. The Engineering Joint Council may terminate the 
membership of any Institution or Society, admitted as 
in Clause 3 of this Section, if the representatives of all 
the other Institutions who are entitled to do so vote in 
favour of such a course, and in like manner confirm 
such action at a subsequent meeting. 

6. The Joint Council shall have authority to make 
rules for its own guidance, provided they are not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and Bye-Laws. 

III. The Secretary. 

The Secretary shall keep all minutes of the meetings 
of the Joint Council, which shall be treated as confi¬ 
dential, and shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Joint Council. 

IV. Expenditure, 

incidental expenses incurred by the Joint Council 
shall be defrayed by the Institution from which the 
Chairman and Secretary have been appointed for the 
time being, provided that the matter be brought up 
for consideration by the Joint Council year by year. 
The question of defraying extraordinary expenditure 
not included in the above shall be considered from time 
to time as it arises. 

V. Withdrawal of an Institution or Society from 
' THE Engineering Joint Council. 

Any Institution or Society may withdraw from 
membership of the Engineering Joint Council at the 
end of any sessional, year, provided three months’ 
written notice be given to the Secretary of the Engi¬ 
neering Joint Council by the Secretary of the Institution 
or Society concerned. 


VI. Alteration of Bye-Laws. 

No alteration or revision of the Bye-Laws shall 
become effective until it has received the approval of 
the Council of each of the Founder Institutions. 

April 1923. 

REPRESENTATION OF ENGINEERING 
INSTITUTIONS ON THE. JOINT COUNCIL. 

RULES, 

The following Rules framed in accordance with the 
provisions of Section II, Clauses 3, 4 and 6, of the 
Bye-Laws, have been adopted by the Joint Council on 
9th AprU, 1923 

1. For the purpose of admission to representation on 
the Joint Council, Institutions shall be grouped ' as 
follows:— 

Gnmp A .—Constituent Institutions, i.e. Institu¬ 
tions representing important branches of Engineering, 
who have adopted examinations or equivalent 
qualifications for admission to their corporate 
membership, and of which the number of corporate 
members is sufficiently large in the opinion of the 
Joint Council to justify admission to this Group. 
Institutions in this Group would have one representa¬ 
tive on the Joint Council who will be entitled to vote. 

Group B .—Affiliated Institutions, i.e. Institutions 
whose interests are already represented on the Joint 
Council (by. reason of a large proportion of their 
members also belonging to the Founder Societies or 
to Constituent Institutions) and whose membership is 
not (in certain cases) necessarily confined to Engineers. 

These Institutions shall have the right to refer 
questions to the Joint Council, who will invite a 
• representative (who shall not, however, have a right 
to vote) to attend the meeting of the Joint Council 
at which such questions are under consideration. 

2. Institutions in Group B may be transferred to 
Group A (Constituent Institutions) when the standard 
of examinations and the number of corporate members 
justify such transfer in the opinion of the Joint 
Council. 

3. Institutions desiring to be represented on the 
Joint Council shall make application directly to the 
Secretary of the Engineering Joint Council and not to 
the Secretary of any of the Founder Societies. 

May 1923. 
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Committees. 
{Standing.) 
Benevolent Fund 
Electrical Appointments Board 
Examinations 
Finance 


Committees. 

(Special.) 

Electricity in Agriculture 
Electricity (Supply) Regulations 
Examinations Sub-Committee 


General Purposes 

Model General Conditions 

Informal Meetings 

Library 

Patent Law 

Local Centres 

Proving House 

Membership 

Papers 

Paul Scholarship 
" Science Abstracts " 

War Memorial 


Ship Electrical Equipment 
Wireless Section 
Wiring Rules 

/Electricity in Mines 



Electro-Chemistry and Electro- 
Metallurgy 

" Lighting and Power 
Telegraphs and Telephones 
'Traction 


(Continued from foot of col. Z.) 

Radiographers, Society of 

Rdntgen Society Advisory Committee ^or British 
X-Ray Industry 
Royal Engineer Board 
Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, 1924 
Scientific and Industrial Research Advisory Council, 
Engineering Committee 

Standing Joint Education Committee for National 
Certificates in Electrical Engineering 
Transport, Ministiry of. Advisory Panel 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Panel 
for Engineering ^ ;t : * 

Women's Engineering Society 
World Power Conference, 1924 


Bodies on which the Institution is 
Eepresented. 

Alloys of Iron Research (Royal Society) 

Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
Bradford Public Libraries Committee 
Bristol University 

British Electrical and Allied Industries Research 
Association 

British Empire Exhibition, 1924 
British Engineering Standards Association 
British National Committee of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission 
British National Illumination Committee of the Inter¬ 
national Illumination Commission 
Corrosion Research Committee of Institute of Metals 
Darlington Board of Invention and Research 
Electrical Development Association 
Engineering Joint Council 
Fifth International Road Congress, 1926 
Franklin Institute Centenary Celebrations, 1924 
Fuel Economy Committee of British Association 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, Govern¬ 
ing Body 

Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau Conference 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Engine and Boiler Test¬ 
ing Committee 

, Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Utilization of Exhaust Steam and Waste Heat 
Committee 

International Mathematical Congress, 1924 
International Scientific Unions 
International Testing Association 
• Kelvin Centenary, 1924 (Royal Society) 

Leeds Civic Society 

Leeds Municipal Technical Library Committee 
Loughborough Technical College Advisory Committee 
Metalliferous Mining (Cornwall) School, Governing Body 
Middlesbrough Technical College 
Mines Department, Electrical Storage BatterJ- Loco¬ 
motive Committee 

National Committee for Physics (Royal Society) 
National Committee in Radio Telegraphy (Royal 
Society) 

National Physical Laboratory, General Board 
National Register of Electrical Installation Con- 
; tractors 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Chamber of Commerce • 
Professional Classes Aid Council 

(Continued at foot of col. X.) 
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SALOMONS SCHOLARSHIP TRUST FUND. 

Cr. 

To Amount (as per last Account) . 

“ £ s. d. 

... 2,126 19 3 

By Investments (at cost):— 

;^i,5oo New Soufh Wales 3j% Stock (1924) ... 
£500 Cape of Good Hope 3j% Stock {1929-49) 

£ s- d. 

1,556 5 9 
570 13 6 


;^2,I26 19 3 

;^2,i26 19 3 

SALOMONS 

JBr 

SCHOLARSHIP TRUST FUND (Income). 


To Amount paid to Scholars in 1923 
„ Balance (Carried to Balance Sheet * 

£ *• d. 

... 62 10 0 

48 5 0 

By Balance (as per last Account) .. 

„ Dividends received in 1923 . 

£ s. d. 
40 14 II 

70 0 I 


;^1I0 15 0 


;glI0 IS 0 


DAVID HUGHES SCHOLARSHIP TRUST FUND. 

.^r. €x. 


£ s. d. 

To Amount (as per last Account) .2,000 0 0 

£ d. 

By Investment (at cost) t— 

£2,0^5 Staines Reservoirs 3% Guaranteed De¬ 
benture Stock (1922 or after) .1,998 is 0 

„ Balance carried to Balance Sheet * ... ... i 5, 0 

;^2,000 0 0 

£2,(^ 0 0 



DAVID HUGHES SCHOLARSHIP TRUST FUND (Income), 

" Cr. 

£ d. 

To Amount paid to Scholars in 1923I" . 55 0 [0 

„ Balance carried to Balance Sheet * . 58 8 4 

£ s- d. 

By Balance (as per last Account) . S^ H 0 

„ Dividends received in 1923 ... ... ... 61 13 10 

„ Interest do. do. ... . 006 

" 8 4 

£m 8 4 


PAUL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 

Mt. '■ . dtr. 

£ s. d. 

To Amount (as per last Account) . 500 0 0 

s. d. 

By Investment (at cost):— 

;^62S 4% Funding Loan (1960-90) ... ... soo 0 0 

£500 0 0 

;^S00 0 0 


PAUL SCHOLARSHIP FUND (Income). 

^_ €x, 

£ s.d. 

To Amount paid to Scholar in 1923 ... ... 3710 o 

„ Balance carried to l^alance Sheet * ... ... 25 0 o 

•“ ^2 10 o 


• included in the total of ;£4i6 os. od. shown on the Liabilities side of the Balance Sheet. 


. s. d. 

By Balance (as per last Account) * ... . 37 10 o 

„ Dividends received in 1923 ... . 25 o 0 

£62 10 o 
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I have aadited the above Balance Sheet and Income and Expenditure Account with the Books and Vouchers and certify them to be correct, and have verified 
the Investments with Certificates from Bankers. Tbe Investments, which are stated at cost, are subject to depreciation. 

J. 4 S. ATTFIELD, P'.C.A., 

24lh April, iq»4. Honorary Auditor. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF. THE BELLINI-TOSI SYSTEM. OF iJlRECTION- 
FINDING IN THE BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE. 


By Commander J. A. Slee, C.B.E., R.N. (Ret.), Member. 

{Paper first received llth August, 1923 , and in final form IQth January, 1924 ; read before the Wireless Section 5 th March, 1924 .) 


Summary. 

The paper gives an account of the various sources of error 
'which have been encountered during the development of the 
Bellihi-Tosi system of wireless direction-finding as an aid to 
navigation in the British mercantile marine. These errors 
can be isolated and their causes removed one by one. 

The application of the instrument to the purposes of 
navigation is also dealt with, and the possible errors, external 
to the ship, which may be encountered are considered. 

A table is attached showing the high degree of accuracy 
which has now been attained. 


(1) Retrospect. 

The following notes concern the development of 
direction-finding on the Belhni-Tosi system, in which 
two fixed loop aerials at right angles to one another 
are used in conjunction with a rotatable search coil. 
The results mentioned have been obtained with spark (as 
opposed to continuous-wave dr interrupted continuous- 
wave) telegraphy. 

The first attempts were made with loop aerials, 
each tuned independently to the frequency of the signal 
the direction of which it was desired to obtain, the 
loop aerials being very loosely coupled to the searclf 
coil and its circuits. This system, which had given 
admirable results on land, was found when fitted in 
an iron ship to be too difiicult to work and to possess 
too grave errors of a quadrantal nature to be of practical 
value for navigational purposes, the only justification 
for its existence in the mercantile marine. 

The method of using untuned loops, usually, though 
incorrectly, called aperiodic loops, was then resorted 
to, and promising results were at once obtained. 

(2) Errors Encountered. 

{a) Calibration error.—In all that follows,- the word 

loop " is used to convey the idea of the whole arrange¬ 
ment used to absorb energy from the ether, including 
the field coil, lead-covered cable and junction boxes, 
as well as the simple loop itself. The capacity present 
in this 'circuit is a complex quantity, of which the 
greater part is the capacity between core and core 
of the lead-covered cable. Such a circuit has a well- 
marked natural frequency. The- expression " simple 
loop” is used to denote that portion of the whole 
which is purposely opened out so as to enclose a con¬ 
siderable area. 

An analysis of the, nature of the errors obtained when 
identical loops were used . brought forward the fimda- 
mental conception on which all subsequent work has 
been based; that is to say, the idea that the ship 


herself with all her rigging might be imagined to be 
replaced by a fictitious simple loop lying in the vertical 
plane and parallel to the keel line of the vessel. The 
action of this fictitious simple loop is taken into con¬ 
sideration when determining the area of the fote-and-^aft 
loop of the complete direction-finder system. 

Since this fictitious simple loop is fore-and-aft, and 
since its effects cannot be ignored or eliminated and 
must not be allowed to produce an effect equivalent 
to mutual induction between tlie two tangible simple 
loops of the aerial system, it is clear that one of the 
two tangible simple loops must be paiallel to tlie fic¬ 
titious simple loop, that is to say, fore-and-aft. There¬ 
fore the other tangible simple loop must be athwartships. 

Since the tangible fore-and-aft simple loop is co- 
planar with the fictitious ship simple loop, there will 
be considerable coupling between these two, and there¬ 
fore the current circulating round the tangible fore- 
and-aft loop will, under any given conditions, be greater 
in some geometrical proportion than would be expected 
from a consideration of the dimensions of the fore-and-aft 
loop alone. 

If identical loops were used, the result of the above 
would be that the directions aS observed would tend 
to be crowded towards the fore-and-aft line, the error 
being a maximum when the correct relative bearing is 
on the bow or quarter, and vanishing when the correct 
relative bearing is abeam, or ahead, or astern. 

This error, whicli is now in practice usually given the 
name of ” calibration error,” can be completely re¬ 
moved by reducing the area of the tangible fore-and-aft 
loop, or by adding to its impedance, or by a combination 
of these two methods. It is usual in practice to employ 
the largest convenient thwartship loop (up to an area 
of about 400 sq. ft.), and to adjust the size of the fore- 
and-aft loop until a slight calibration error remains, 
finally removing it by adding impedance equally to 
the two limbs of the fore-and-ait loop. 

(b) Loop-tuning error ,—The previous paragraph shows 
that the two loops are essentially of different dimensions 
and therefore, in all probability, of different natural 
frequencies. If both the loops are very considerably 
different in frequency from that of tire signal to be re¬ 
ceived, the current circulating in each will be almost in 
quadrature with-the voltage applied by the incoming 
wave, and therefore the currents floAving round the 
two loops will be almost exactly in phase -with one 
another. Further, the value of the current reached 
in each loop 'vwlTbe almost exactly proportional to 
the voltage applied to that loop by the incoming wave. 

If the first of tiiese two con(htioris (similarity of 
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phase of circulating currents) is not made good, the 
familiar rotating-field effect will be produced on the 
search coil. Since the position of zero coupling between 
the search coil and the field coils which are connected 
to the loops is the indeSc by which directions are measured, 
the effect of such a rotating fiela is to fog the observation 
by obscuring the position of zero signals. 

Also, if one loop happened to be of the same, or 
very nearly the same, frequency as the' incoming wave, 
the circulating current round it would be greater, in 
proportion to the voltage applied, than the current 
in the other loop (by h 3 ^othesis of different frequency) 
and therefore less nearly in resonance with tlie incoming 
wave. Therefore the proportionality between impressed 
voltage and circulating current will be different in 
the two loops, and a quadrantal error similar in effect 
to caUbrition error will .result. Its extent will vary 
with alteration of wave-length of the received signal, 
and will vanish if the frequency of the incoming wave 
is midway between the frequencies of the two loops. 
As such an error varies with wave-length, it is quite 
inadmissible. These two effects of one cause are in 
practice lumped together under the name of " loop¬ 
tuning error," They can be completely avoided by 
fitting loops of suitable dimensions in the first place, 
and are almost unheard-of in practice. 

(c) Lack-Qf-symmetry error .—If we consider the current 
flowing in any part of a vertical loop under the influence 
of an incoming ether wave, it is clear that there are two 
distinct components. One is a circulating current 
round the loop. The cause of this current is as follows :— 

‘ If we imagine each half of the simple loop from apex 
to junction box to be replaced by its phantom vertical 
projection, the incoming wave will induce, a voltage 
between the two ends of each phantom projection, 
the potential to which each of these.,four ends is raised 
at any instant, by effects of tlie incoming wave, being 
different. If the plane of the simple loop is not parallel 
to the wave-front, the voltages induced in the two 
phantom vertical projections will be unequal, and the 
difference between them is the useful voltage available 
for the production of a circulating current. For brevity, 
this, current is in practice called the "loop current," and 
clearly the instantaneous value of the voltage causing 
it depends upon the height and distance apart of the 
phantom projections (in practice, the area of the loop) 
and the rate of change of intensity of electric and 
magnetic stresses caused by the incoming wave at 
the instant under consideration. 

The other component is a simple alternating current 
flowing in both sides of the complete loop from tlie 
apex to the mid-point of the field coils, the actual current 
distribution being to a great extent governed by the 
capacity to earth of the various parts of the loop,. For 
the sake of brevity this current is in practice called 
the " plain current," and the instantaneous voltage 
to which it is due is caused by the instantaneous value 
of the electric and magnetic stresses set up by the 
incoming wave. 

Hence we see that the "loop" yoltage and the 
" plain " voltage are in quadrature, the loop current 
leading or lagging relatively to the loop voltage in 
accordance with the electrical constants of the loop 


circuit, while the plain current will lead or lag relatively 
to the plain voltage in accordance with the electrical 
constants of the plain circuit. 

If the construction of the loop and its attendant 
field coil is perfectly symmetrical electrically, the plain 
current will be equadly divided between the two halves 
of the loop, and the effects of each half of the field 
coil on tlie search coil will neutralize one another. 

Absence of this condition of symmetry is the most 
troublesome, the most common, and the most dangerous 
source of error. It is generally called in practice “ lack- 
of-symmetry" error, and the satisfactory operation 
of direction-finders on board ship is almost entirely 
a question of the success with which causes tending to 
produce or accentuate this error can be counteracted. 

In order to protect tlie insulation of the connections 
between the loops and the direction-finder instrument, 
and. also the windings of the field coils themselves, 
from the effects of accumulated static charges or the 
induction due to transmission, the centre of each field 
winding was at first connected direct to earth. This 
direct connection accentuated the effects of lack of 
symmetry, and has since been replaced by a suitable 
inductive choke. 

The causes of lack of symmetry are twofold: 
"permanent" lack of symmetry due to unequal dis¬ 
tribution of any electrical dimensions between the 
two sides of a loop, which would result in unequal 
impedance in the two halves, measured from apex to 
mid-point; and " inductive " lack of sjnnmetry due 
to re-radiation and/or induction from individual con¬ 
ducting portions of the ship’s structure, which may 
have unequal effects upon the two halves of a loop. 
The effects of the former are apparent, irrespective 
of the strength of signals, but the effects of the latter 
increase with the strength of signals and are often 
only noticeable with very strong signals. This state 
of affairs appears to be explained as follows :— 

Consider an athwartship loop which is inductively 
unsymmetrical, the relative bearing being considered 
to be right ahead. There is zero loop current in this 
loop, but the effect of inductive lack of symmetry is 
to cause an unequal distribution of plain current between 
its two halves, and therefore there is a magnetic 
coupling between the field coil and the search coil. 
The effects of this current may be too shght to deflect 
the resultant magnetic field through the field coils 
to any appreciable extent, and no error is then observ¬ 
able, but when the effect of the inductive lack of 
symmetry becomes sufficient to deflect the resultant 
magnetic field through the field coils the error begins 
to appear. There is, in short, a marked threshold 
effect observablS in cases of inductive lack of symmetry. 
In cases of permanent lack of symmetry, the disturb^ce 
due to unequal distribution of plain cmrent increases 
iii the same proportion as the loop curreiit, being due 
directly to the plain voltage and not to th® effects 
of an outside conductor itself under the influence of 
the wave, and no threshold effect is observed. Inductive 
lack of symmetry is the source of the most elusive 
and the most dangerous errors which have been 
experienced in the application of direction-findihfl lO' 
navigation. 
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Having decided on the position of the loops, the next 
point is to decide on their form. This is a matter of 
but very little importance provided that extremes 
are avoided, but it is very desirable that there should 
be a pronounced geometrical apex to each loop. For 
sea-going work it is essential that the thwartship loop 
should have a well-marked apex, and it is advisable 
that the fore-and-aft loop should have one also. The 
reason is simple. Consider a flat-topped thwartship 
loop. If the vessel is on an even keel the top of the 
loop is horizontal and the electrical apex is in the centre 
of the horizontal limb. If now the ship heels over, 
even to a verysmall angle, the apex becomes the weather 
corner and symmetry is destroyed. The same applies, 
but in a less degree, to the fore-and-aft loop. 

Lack-of-symmetry error is the only error which can 
make a bearing appear to be in the wrong quadrant, 
and lack of symmetry in the thwartship loop may 
well be kufficient to make a bearing appear to be on 
the wrong bow. , 

If it can be assumed that the loops are symmetrically 
rigged truly fore-and-aft and athwartships, and with 
the geometric axis of each loop directly over the point 
where the ends of the loop join its cable, and that they 
can be kept taut, then the possibility of errors due to 
lack of symmetry is reduced to a minimum ,* and as 
peiii^ent lack of symmetry can be detected by easily 
applied internal tests of sufficient delicacy, the actual 
danger due to lack of symmetry in all its forms is zero. 

Lack-of-symmetry error takes many forms according 
to its extent, and whether one or both loops are at 
fault. The strange diversity of results is hardly worth 
recording now that symmetry testing has been estab¬ 
lished, but it is worth noting that a combination of a^ 
slight lack-of-symraetry error and a slight electrostatic 
error often has the effect of leaving one zero accurate 
and sharp and the other very “ woolly.” It is some¬ 
times necessary to accept tliis as a temporary measure, 
and to let well alone. 

(d) Plain tuning error,—T'h.e remaining inherent error 
is due to the effects Caused by the frequency of one 
loop, viewed as a simple plain aerial, being very nearly 
in tune with the incoming wave when the frequency 
of the other loop is somewhat less nearly in tune. Tliis 
error is comparable with loop-tuning error and te 
negligible if loops of proper dimensions are used. The 
adoption of the inductive choke mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph renders the loops viewed as 
*‘ plain ” aerials practically aperiodic (in the true sense 
of the word) and is now almost unheard of. The 
effects are zero if perfect symmetry exists ; if not, it 
accentuates the lack-of-symmetry efror on certain 
waves. It is generally called ” plain tuning error." 

{e) Electrostatic error .—There are also two inherent 
instrumental errors. Of these the more important 
is the result of superposing the stray capacity coupling 
between the field coils and the search coil upon the 
magnetic coupling. The effect of this stray capacity 
coupling is to distort both positions of zero resultant 
coupling, and, although the line bisecting thp angle 
between the observed I zeros' is at right angles to the 
proper zero due to magnetic coupling only, the presence 
of this error is detrimental to rapid aiid accurate work. 
VOL. 62. 


It can be practically annihilated by the interposition 
of an earthed shield between the windings of the trans¬ 
former connecting the search coil with the tuning con¬ 
denser. It is most noticeable whhn the stray capacity 
is large in proportion to the tuning capacity, that is 
to say on the shorter waves, when the tuning capacity 
is very small. This is commonly called the electro¬ 
static error. 

(/) Coupling error .—^The second instrumental error is 
due to the fact tliat as the search coil is rotated the 
coupling between the search coil and either of the field 
coils does not vary exactly in accordance with a cosine 
curve. By spreading out the windings of the search 
coil on one side of its former in a V shape, this 
error, which is never as much as 1°, can be made to 
reach its maximum and fall to zero eight*times in 
the 360°, and so long as “ swing ” readings are used 
it is truly negligible, and in practice no notice is taken 
of it. This is the cause of the important difference 
in practical working between systems employing 
" tuned ” and " untuned ” loops. In the former case 
the arc through which the search coil can be moved, 
while still preserving inaudibility of a naturally good 
signal, is very small—^perhaps only 2“ to 3“—and under 
these conditions what are familiarly known as " sitting " 
readings can be taken. In the latter case the arc 
of inaudibihty is usually 20'“-40‘’ and ” sitting ” readings 
are impossible; only swing readings can be used, and 
these of necessity eliminate the second instrumental 
error. 

The colloquial term " swing readings " means observ¬ 
ing the position of the pointer which gives equal strength 
of signals on either side of the arc of inaudibility, and 
taking the mean, of these two positions as the position 
of true zero. It is usual to observe the position in 
which the signal just becomes inaudible. Bearings are 
perfectly reliable with vanishing points up to 60° apart. 

(3) Construction of Loops. 

From the foregoing it is clear that, given a properly 
constructed direction-finder, everything depends upon 
the erection of electrically symmetrical loops of the 
correct relative areas, the planes of the loops being 
necessarily vertical and at right angles to one another. 
One must be exactly fore-and-aft and the other exactly 
athwartships, but there is no reason why their planes 
should intersect, and no practical disadvantage is found 
if they do not do so, so long as the distance between 
their axes is small in comparison with a quarter wave¬ 
length. 

It should be noted that there is no obvious theoretical 
reason why the fore-and-aft loop should be on the 
centre fine of the ship, though common sense indicates 
that it is desirable to place it tliere. No experiments 
have been tried with fore-and-aft loops out of the centre 
line, as every effort has been concentrated on producing 
a seamanlike and trustworthy aid to navigation, and 
no opportunity has offered for academic investigation. 
One fore-and-aft loop accidentally fitted a little ofi; 
the centre line gave indifferent results. 

Under ordinary sea-going conditions a subsidiary 
(fif&culty is experienced. If the loops cannot be made 
permanent, but have to be lowered and re-hoisted 
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frequently, there is a great likelihood of the symmetry 
being destroyed in the process. Tliis has been found 
to be a very real and serious cause of trouble. 

Summarizing the 'ia.bove, i^ is clear that the main 
practical difficulty lies in the selection of a suitable 
position for the loops and in the appropriate arrange¬ 
ments for rigging them. Before selecting the position 
of the loops it is first necessary to decide on the position 
of the direction-finding instrument. As far as the 
mercantile marine is concerned, it is highly desirable 
to have the instrument in the wireless room. It should 
be under the charge of the telegraphist and always 
available for practice, and when using it he should be 
in his own place and not an intruder among the navi¬ 
gating staff. The position of the direction-finding 
instrument must to some extent limit the choice of 
positions for the loops, on account of the capacity of 
the connecting leads. 

For tills purpose twin lead-covered paper-insulated 
cable is used, the cores each consisting of one strand 
of 20 L.S.G. copper, and with this cable a total length 
of 100 feet is permissible from the direction-finder to 
the commencement of tlie loops. This figure is based 
on the assumption that the loops are to be large enough 
to allow good bearings to be obtained up to a distance 
of 100 miles on spark waves between 400 and 1 000 m, 
and small enough to avoid " loop-tuning “ error on 
400 m. 

Experience shows that the larger the ship the larger 
should the loops be for a high degree of accuracy. 
Small loops, even down to an area of 70 sq. ft., have 
given accurate service at ranges up to 30 miles in small 
ships, though they are not accurate in large sMps. Tire 
reason for this appears to be best explained if the state 
of the electric field among* the rigging, funnel, boat 
gear, etc,, of a large ship be regarded as a mass of eddies, 
in which loops large in proportion to their surroundings 
are affected by many such eddies tending to balance 
one another and thus give an accurate average result, 
whereas loops small in comparison with their surround¬ 
ings are more likely to feel the effect of a single eddy 
and thus give inaccurate bearings. 

Experience has shown that loops work well for all 
frequencies lower than their own natural frequency, 
but they are very unsatisfactory for frequencies higher 
than their own. Obviously, the capacity fijom core 
to core of the lead-covered cables is a very important 
factor in determining the " loop " frequency of each 
aerial, and the capacity from cores to lead covering 
is of similar importance in detex-mining the " plain ” 
frequency of each aerial. The core-to-core capacity 
also acts as a shunt to the field coils, and, briefly speak¬ 
ing, the shorter the cables the better are the results. 

Having complied with the limits imposed by the 
permissible length of cable, a search must be made 
for some place where the loops can be erected and in 
which it will not be necessary to lower them. For 
work under mercantile marine conditions as outlined 
above (400 to‘1000 m, spark), the area of the loops 
s^j.ould lie between 200 and 400 sq. ft. 

Ho patt of the loop should come within 6 ft. of earthed 
metai, and if the disposition of such earthed metal is 
not symmetrical .about the'axis of the loop this dis¬ 


tance must be increased to at least 12 ft. This figure 
is not yet definitely fixed, but there is clear evidence 
of evil effects at distances up to 10 ft., and it is quite 
possible that the safe distance may be as great as 20 ft. 

If unsymmetrical objects, such as ventilators or 
hatches, ate unavoidable, they must be screened^by the 
interposition of an earthed plane—^say wires 1 ft. apart 
—at least 6 ft. wide and symmetrically disposed on 
each side of the axis of the loop which it is intended 
to shield. Satisfactory results are obtained if the 
screen is midway between the nearest limb of the loop 
and the object from which- it is to be shielded. If 
these precautions are ..neglected, evanescent eixors 
may occur due to, for instance, the opening and 
shutting of large iron skylights; turning of ventilators, 
etc. 

By far the best construction for loops, working 
within the limits of wave-length mentioned in this 
paper, is to support them on five light spars, so that 
the dimensions of the loop are about 8 ft. high by 
30-40 ft. wide, tlie apex being about 6 ft. above the 
upper outer comers. Spars about 26 ft. long with 



Fig. 1.—^Direction-finder aerials supported on posts; 
s.s. "Motagua.” 


6-in. heel tapering to 4-in. heads will generally meet 
the case, or a bridge can take the place of one of the 
spars, or even of two of them. These spars must be 
placed with accuracy, the error of alignment of the 
Sheaves not being allowed to exceed 1 in. Such an 
outfit can, as a rule, be made absolutely permanent, 
and is independent of changes of temperature and the 
working of the ship iii a seaway. Figs. 1 to 3 show 
various methods of attaching aerials. 

The insulation of -the apex of the loops is not of very 
great importance, but at all other points at least a 10-in. 
surface should be provided. . 

Very considerable trouble has been experienced in 
the past due to injury to the lead-covered cabld be¬ 
tween the loops and -the direction-finder instrument. 
These are now generally run in steeTconduits. Armoured 
leadr-covered cable has been tried, and is satisfactory 
if either the lead sheathing or -the. armouring can be 
earthed at intervals of not more than 20 ft.; but, on 
the whole, plain lead-^covered -vpire in steel cdnduits is 
the most sa.1isfactery. 

The ends of the paper cable are protected by ca-st- 
iroh bifurcating boxes of the usual commercial patterm 
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"When close to a compass wooden boxes are used. One 
of the minor difficulties of installing a direction-finder 
set in a ship is the protection of the ends of the paper- 
insulated cable from damp during |he work of fitting. 

After the loops are erected and have been proved 
to be geometrically correct and good for continuity 
and high insulation, they should be excited singly 
by a shunted buzzer as loops (not as plain aerials) 
and their wave-length checked. This should be below 
400 m, preferably below 350. 

The symmetry test should then be applied and, if 
the loops prove correct, the work of calibration can 
be commenced. But it is absolutely useless to attempt 
to calibrate until loop-tuning and lack-of-symmetry 
•errors have been eliminated. 

(4) Testing for Symmetry. 

The principles on which a symmetry tester is arranged 
■are as follows : 

ConsMer a single loop with its field coil. Let this 
be excited as a " plain " aerial—say by means of a 



shunted buzzer connected to a straight lead betweeSa 
the mid-point of its field coil and earth. If the loop 
under test is symmetrical, current will be exactly 
divided between the two halves of the field coil and, 
consequently, there will be zero resultant magnetic 
coupling between the field coil and the search coil. 
There will be a certain electrostatic coupling between 
the field and search coils, which will Be greatest when 
the search-coil windings are nearest to the field coil 
under consideration. If the search coil is turned 
round, clear signals will be heard in the telephones, 
and the strength of signals should be adjusted by means 
of the coupling to the shunted buzzer until they are 
just comfortably audible at the maximum positions. 
If, now, one side of the loop be disconnected—giving 
the maximum lack of symmetry—signals will become 
very much louder and will be audible nearly all round 
the scale. A very slight lack of, symmetry wilT cause 
■a. magnetic coupling between the field and the search 


coils, which will have its maximum effect in the same 
position as the electrostatic coupling. As the magnetic 
coupling is dependent on the sense of the windings, 
and the electrostatic coupling is^ not, these two will 
be in conjunction in one position of the search coil 
and in opposition in the opposite position, a slight lack 
of symmetry being betrayed by the fact that the signals 
are not of equal strength when the pointer is at these 
two opposite positions on the scale. 

When both loops are joined to their field coils and 
the whole system is excited through its common mid¬ 
point as above, it might be expected that signals would 
(under suitable conditions of buzzer coupling) be just 
audible when the search coil was exactly inside each 
field coil, so giving four positions of audibility at 0°, 
90°, 180° and 270° (scale marked with 0° riglit ahead), 
but this is not the case, as the two combined electro¬ 
static couplings have their maximum intensity at 45°, 



Fig. 3.— Direction-finder aerial hung from jumper stay. 


135°, 225° and 315°. This is possibly a peculiarity of 
construction of the instruments with which all available 
experience has been gained. 

Hence the result of exciting a pair of properly sym¬ 
metrical loops is to produce zones of cleaidy audible 
signals when the pointer is near to 45°, 136°, 226°, 
316°, with well-marked silent zones around 0°, 90°, 
180°, 270°. If one of the loops is but very little out 
of symmetry the silent zone about one of thes§ points 
is obscured, and signals at one pair of 45° are louder 
than at the other, with the result that signals become 
audible over a wide band about 0° and 180° (or 90° 
and 270°) with ill-defined minima between. 

It has been found in practice that if the lack of sym-^ 
metry is such that the zero is lost at 0°, 90°, 270° or 
360° without destroying the perceptible maxima at the 
46° positions, bearings will still be quite accurate wKen 
the mid-point is used unearthed, except for its static 
leak. 
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To sum up - 

{a) Perfect symmetry is indicated by signals of equal 
strength at,the four 45° positions, with clear 
zeros between. r 

(b) Very slight lack of symmetry is indicated by 

signals at one pair of 46° positions being stronger 
than at the other pair, clear zeros still existing. 

(c) Slight lack of symmetry is indicated by signals 

as at {a), but with the zero between the loudest 
positions obscured. 

Bearings are still practicable under any of the above, 
provided that the mid-point is not earthed. 

As the lack of symmetry becomes greater, the maxima 
at the 45° positions disappear, loudest signals appear¬ 
ing with the pointer at one of the 90° positions. In 
all cases signals are loudest when the search coil is 
under the field coil of the defective loop. 

These symmetry tests are very critical and easy to 
apply. They disclose any doubtful contact or poor 
insulation, as well as uneven distribution of inductance 
or capacity. Unhappily, they do nothing towards 
the detection of inductive lack of symmetry of the 
magnitude likely to be met with at sea, which can only 
be tested for the observation of external )earings with 
very strong signals. 

(5) Calibration. 

Calibration is perfectly .simple provided that the 
ship is well clear of cranes, sheds, etc. A station having 
a bow or quarter bearing should be selected, and if the 
observed bearing is too near the fore-and-aft line the 
fore-and-aft loop must be reduced—or the impedance 
increased—until the bearing is correct. If all other 
errors have been eliminated, the correction of a single 
bow or quarter bearing implies accuracy all round, 
but it is as well to take some check observations. 

Under practical conditions the fore-and-aft loop is 
usually about four-fifths the area of the thwartship 
loop, and a reduction of 1 ft. on each side of the bottom 
of the fore-and-aft loop will produce a correction of 
about 1° in a bow or quarter bearing. Such figures 
are empirical and very rough, but they give some idea 
of the state of affairs. 

Calibration can be carried out only on or very near 
the bow and quarter bearings. 

The final external test is for inductive lack of sym¬ 
metry, which should be carried out with very strong 
signals very nearly right ahead and on the beam. In 
the absence of errors due to this cause, the direction¬ 
finder can be trusted, but it must be remembered that 
the loops, and especially the lower parts, are almost 
as sensitive as a magnetic compass to the influence of 
external objects. A pile of Carless rafts placed tem¬ 
porarily under one limb of a loop, and a wet signal- 
halyard passing near one limb, have been recorded, as 
producing' errors of 6°, and a wire whistle-lanyard 
passing near one side of the fore-and-aft loop has been 
identified as the cause of an error of 14°. 

. It is well established that under conditions in which 
all the above can be eliminated, the errors of a Bellini- 
Tosi direction-finder need never exceed 1°. 

When using a direction-finder in a ship at sea it is, 


imperative that the main aerial shall be completely 
disconnected from earth. Otherwise, large errors of 
a quadrantal nature will be introduced. If the main 
aerial passes close ^to either of the loops it is not suffi¬ 
cient to disconnect between the transmitting apparatus 
and the earth connections ; the main aerial must be 
disconnected immediately it enters the wireless room. 
The reason for this is that there is sufficient stray 
capacity in the transmitter to allow so much current 
to flow in the main aerial that the resultant " loop ” 
current is affected. 

Calibration cannot be completed if the ship is lying 
near to cranes or dock sheds, although an approximate 
result can be obtained. The work must be completed 
with the ship at sea. 

The symmetry tester will reveal the impossibility 
of calibration. A pair of loops which give excellent 
results, and which test perfectly for symmetry when 
the ship is at sea, will appear to be hopelessly at fault 
if the ship is near to cranes, etc. The symptoms. are 
different from those of slightly unsymmetrical loops— 
the usual effect being that the positions of all zero 
signals are slewed round bodily .about 20°. 

(6) Application. 

Baving established a direction-finder in correct 
adjustment, the problems of making full use of it as 
an aid to navigation can be tackled. The outstanding 
point is that a direction-finder takes relative great- 
circle bearings, that is to say, great-circle bearings 
relative to the keel line of the ship. These must be 
converted into true mercatorial bearings befoi'e they 
are of any use for navigation. If the ship is yawing, 
the observation of the direction of the ship’s head at 
the moment when the bearing was taken may be rather 
vague. The usual practice is for the operator to ring 
a bell when the direction-finder bearing is taken and 
for the direction of the ship's head by compass to be 
noted when the bell rings ; and considerable combined 
practice between bridge and wireless room is necessary 
before the gap between a good direction-finder bearing 
and a serviceable true bearing can be filled up. 

Taking all the above into account, for the purpose 
of making up the attached tables bearings are reckoned 
lis being " correct " if they do not err by more than 
2° from that worked back from a recent position by 
observation, 1° being allowed for residual direction¬ 
finder errors and operator's observation, and 1° fox- 
errors developing in the operation of translating the 
direction-finder bearing into a true bearing. 

Direction-finder bearings at distances of over 60 
miles are not as a rule of any great service, and at 
distances over 100 miles they are only a rough guide. 
This is not because of the liability to error being 
■ increased, but because the fix so obtained is so very 
rough in comparison with older established methods 
of navigation. 

The position is considerably improved in ships where 
a gyro-compass repeater is installed in the wireless 
room. In such cases a ” true bearing indicator ” is 
fitted whereby the bearing is read off on the face of the 
repeater instead of on the direction-finder scale, and 
the true bearing can be arrived at in one operation. 
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It is obvious that the measurement of “ 
is in let a measurement of the 

Si at Lw ^e““ the Une of advance of the wave 
to as observed wiUrbe subject to ^or. 

^ron'rSestton ortbis ^ve 

rr ^ rSS r-^Sru’^^Surto ^e 
oitnX^^' 

is required. tot-class 

itdeitTv^^ to 

frto the TKOids ta that it occurs in two sets of circum- 
stances :— 

(a) When the line of bearing cuts a ““t 
' high or low—at an acute angle, say less than 

. (I,i Wn l^h land intervenes close tO the receiver 
or transmitter. 

. It may be rem-arked that, so far. no effects have been 

“r^rSmt^n'Sr-vercome the diffiou^ 

nf ^^nsS great-circle bearings into rhumb-hne 
Wn^bv thrfe methods: (1) Gnomomc charts aj^e 
Js^^on wS the great circles appear as strm^ 
lines ; (2) • a “ half-convergency ” table xs jssued ^ 

which the correction can be ^ which the 

?S^r?^aon,is not of nruch v^ue, “ fX 

70 miles are seldom really used, and under 70 nules 

•the correction is too small to be of any atoun . 
*itT^ noting that if two true beann^ me Imd 

oS with station pointers on a gnornomc cl^, 

msuiramounts to a three-pmnt fix, 

north point forms the third be™"?’ “ ^e 

and done, however, deep-sea navigation is not the 


most important zone of usefulness of a direction- 

®”rS; typical direction-finder as described givK m 
iJae typical m distinction betweea 

ambiguous result, there bei g distin- 

E?Ei?sSEi 

“1t“ ^d^Xl;h“hm* ^ "y 

» toTcSn-findiirbave so far been 
X^Sle reference to aP-1 * «?p 

“SrsTe-S^ts-used. and if tb^ pWn 

r fit to^tion of zero of a continuous-wave signai 
°+i ciiffii^ent accuracy for navigational purposes. 

1 to Lectiomfinder to *^0 ^ b^XaCrtie 

the mercantde ^ Xom from among 99, 

r wis foJ&f 99 U Shown at the foot of 
the columns. Some difficulty has been ®xpenenced m 
rfu^Ss table, as reporti me not pmfectly regulm 

and are not always fully detailed. 

•Rearincs recorded as inaccurate include a.11 causes 

nf error unless the direction-finder is definitely Hno-wm 

° -u ’ t or+inri “ Nicht effect" is also included, 
to be out of action. xsignt 

since the approximate positions of bad 

'Save b^^mSlgated, bemiugs whi^ have been 

in taown '^ad" meas have been exciuded 

from the list. 


Discussion before the Wireless Sectionp 6 March, 1924 


A<^al of the Fleet Sir H. B. Jackson: The 
paper: is almost supidementary to ttat rea ^ 

bv Mr Horton on sii?iilar stations m the Navy. 

So Supplementary to the numerous ones on errom m 
direction-finding stations on ^b°re.^ T hto Pa ;^ a 
point to this condusion: If a,'toection-fintog ^t^n 

I erected in a reaUy 8'“^ I”“X^‘or'S. Sg^y 
well removed from masses of metal or from lengDuy 
be depended upon to obtain accurate, 

m rr R 'lOaS. vol. 6i:p. l049.'■ 


/UrsrrQ Ttv flav or night of the direction of a trans¬ 
mitting station at distances up to, say, 100 miles oyer 
"d SSris of the type of receiving 

apparatus installed. I am frequently asked by ship¬ 
owners and port authorities as to this, and that is the 
wHch I give them. I hope that the paper wdl 

enable those r«ponsible, for ““S 
Stations with directionrfinding sets to make Up J^oeir 
SlbSW can safely do so, vdth the c^»« 
that they will get good return for their expenditur , 
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but, on their part, they must allow the wireless experts 
a fair chance of correcting its errors and adjusting the 
set, just as much as they would in the case of their 
ship's compasses. I hope that the discussion will have 
the effect of enabling us to say whether continuous- 
wave trans m i s sion is as dependable as damped waves 
for direction-finding bearings directly over the sea, as 
the point is of great importance in view of the forth¬ 
coming International Conference on allocation of fre¬ 
quencies, decrements, etc., for direction-finding stations. 
It is difficult to understand why a. continuous wave 
when passing over the open sea should be refracted 
either more or less than , a damped wave of the same 
frequency. If it appears to be so, may not this be 
due to the method of reception, or to the environment 
of the loop, or to inadequate shielding from detached 
metallic masses on board, or to rolling or pitcliing, or, 
again, to changes in the conductivity of that fictitious 
loop formed by the ship’s masts, rigging, rope gear, 
etc., which may have an adverse effect on the accuracy 
of bearings with any type of transmission ? This 
cause of possible error has an important bearing on the 
point as to whether bearings had better be taken on 
board ship or taken on shore and signalled to the ship. 
There are evidently arguments in favour of each method, 
but I look forward with some confidence to the time 
when bearings will be taken on a ship without the 
necessity of employing special apparatus which may 
be affected by changes such as those mentioned by 
the author. 

Mr. L. Bainbridge-Bell : I have followed the 
paper with great interest as I have been working for 
some time on similar problems. I have, however, 
always worked with rotating coils which move in the 
actual field due to the incoming waves, and not in an* 
artificial field such as is used in the Bellini-Tosi system, 
and the main thing that strikes me on reading the 
paper is the number of possible causes of error liable 
to be introduced into the Bellini-Tosi system on account 
of the greater number of links in the chain between 
the incoming wave and the receiver—I mean the extra 
errors which can be introduced by the Bellini-Tosi 
aerials. By using rotating aerials the only correction 
which has to be applied is that for the quadrantal 
error, or, as the author calls it, the calibration error. 
There is one point which has not been mentioned, viz. 
the variation of this calibration error with the variation 
of draught of the ship. In the Radio Reviewiox August 
and September 1920 the question of calibration error 
was examined theoretically by Commandant Ren6 
Mesny. He treated the ship as a semi-cylinder with 
its axis on the water line, and he developed a formula 
which gave results agreeing with his observations^ It 
would therefore appear that the calibration error is 
due only to that part of the ship which is above the 
water line. In a certain ship in which I carried Out 
experiments, the maximum error on the bow (46° off 
the line of the ship) changed from 6° to 9° when the 
draught of the ship varied from 27 feet to 16 feet. 

I should like to know how this Variation in error (which 
corresponds to the variation in the error of the fictitious 
loop of the author) would be allowed for in the Bellini- 
Tosi S 3 rstem, In. a footnote to the table in the paper. 


mention is made of particulars of bad bearing-arcs in 
certain places in the St. Lawrence and in the English 
Channel. I am of the opinion that all ships experiencing 
definite bad errors of operation ^should, as a matter 
of routine, report them t 9 the Mercantile Marine Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Trade for insertion in Notices 
to Mariners. Finally, I should like to know if it has 
not been found that the bad bearings are more noticeable 
when the ship is close to the wireless station from 
which it has taken the bearing, and that these bad 
beaiing-arcs vanish when the ship is at a great distance, 
say .200 miles, from the wireless station. 

Professor C. L. Fortescue: With regard to the 
“ swing ” readings mentioned by tlie author, it appears 
that a ” silence ” zone covering 60° is very large for 
any reasonable degree of accuracy to be pbtained. 
The most important point raised, however, is that 
which has already been touched upon by previous 
speakers, namely, the accuracy with which directions 
can be fixed by means of continuous-waVe signals. 
Many of the difficulties to be expected from “ beacon ” 
stations would be eliminated if the continuous wave 
could be safely used. It has been suggested that the 
receiving apparatus is responsible for the observed 
errors, but even where the greatest care has been 
taken there seem still to be unexplained inaccuracies 
when working with continuous-wave stations. 

Mr. R. Keen : Such a paper as this must of necessity 
be of the greatest interest to all who are concerned 
with direction-finding and wireless navigation at sea, 
and is of particular value in that the information is 
based on the actual experience with a hundred or more 
ships in which the Bellini-Tosi system has been operat¬ 
ing under commercial conditions and with a satis¬ 
factory degree of accuracy. Some of the troubles 
experienced by the author in ships are common to 
land stations, and in the case of one coast direction-, 
finding station that 1 have in mind, in which the Bellini- 
Tosi aerials had to be suspended from a steel jumper 
stay between two steel towers and over the roof of 
the station buildings, the re-radiation trouble was quite 
marked in the case of signals from ships using full 
power within a dozen miles or so. In such cases it 
was sometimes almost impossible to distinguish the 
minima, whilst in intervals between transmissions the 
more distant stations could be observed to have perfectly 
crisp zeros. Arising out of the addendum which the 
author has read this evening is a matter which seems 
to me to be of the greatest importance, and that is 
the choice of the type of transmitter to be used for 
direction-finding beacon stations. The continuous-wave 
transmitter would be infinitely more convenient, but 
experience shows that night variations of apparent 
bearing are definitely more marked on contnuous 
waves than on spark signals. Captain H. J. Round, 
in his paper * read before the Wireless Section four 
years ago, said that he and his staff, who had been 
engaged upon direction-finding during the last 18 
months of the war, were fully satisfied that there w;as 
more night effect in the case of continuous-wave stations 
than with spark stations, and whilst Admiral Sir Henry 
Jackson, in the discussion on the above paper, said 
♦1920, vol. 68fp. 224. 
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that the battle of Jutland was indirectly brought about 
by the careful and accurate work of the direction¬ 
finding stations, it is interesting to note that the a;ccurate 
work was all done on spark signals. The experience 
of direction-finding over sea since the war, has gone to 
confirm these views, and during this period we have 
had presented T. L. Eckersley’s ingenious theory of 
the cause of night variations, experimental confirma¬ 
tions of which have also appeared in the technical 
Press. I should like briefly to outline this theory as 
it throws a good deal of light on the extraordinary 
variations of bearing which are often observed about 
the hour of sunset. The theory assumes the existence 
of the Hea\dside layer, i.e. a horizontal layer of ionized 
air, the lower limit of which slowly rises, as the suns 
light is withdrawn, to a height of roughly 80 to 100 km. 
This layer forms a reflecting and refracting medium 
for some of the energy radiated from a transmitting 
station, so that two paths exist from trans^tter to 
receiver as in Fig. A. Now the wave which arnves 
at the receiver R by the direct path, and which we 
will call the " A ” wave, must be normally polarized 
.since any component of the wave having its lines of 
magnetic force vertical will be dissipated a few wave¬ 
lengths from the transmitter. A direction-finder at R 
will, therefore, always give a true bearing on the A 



Fig. a. 


wave. The reflected wave, since it is travelling in 
free space, may retain the degree of polarization peculiar 
to the -transmitting aerial used, or, according to Dr. 
Eccles,* the polarization may be affected by the earth’s 
magnetic field in conjunction with the ionized lipper 
atmosphere. Eckersley now states that tlie reflected 
wave on reaching the receiver may be resolved into 
two components, one, which we may call the B com¬ 
ponent, being normally polarized, and the other the 
C coniponent, which has its magnetic field in the vertical 
plane tlnough the direction of propagation, and which 
is not necessarily in phase -with the B component. A 
direction-linder at R will always give true bearings on 
the B component, but will always have a 90° error on 
the C component since a frame will have minimum 
linkage with the C wave magnetic flux when tiie plane 
of the frame coincides with the vertical plane of pro¬ 
pagation. between T and R, instead of when it is broad- 
.side Oh as in the case of a normally polarized wave. 
Under certain conditions of wave-length and lengths 
of the; direct and reflected paths, the A wave and the 
B component of the reflected wave may be in exact 
phase opposition and equal, in amplitude so that the 
onlysignal received is -that due to the C component, 
witlla consequent 00° error and reduction in signal 
streiigth. A§ the length of the reflected path increases 

* Journal I.E.E,, mo, vo\. 5Q,p. 77. \ 


due to the rising of the reflecting layer, the balance 
of the phase and amplitude of the A and B waves is 
destroyed, either the A or B components may pre¬ 
ponderate, signals reach a 

the bearing is practically correct. Wnglri and Smi^ 
have shown curves of bearings taken on Chfden station 
during the sunset period. These clearly illustrate the 
above phenomena’ and also confirin the marked fading 
of signal strength when the error in bearing is a nmxi- 
muin, although, owing to the tranrient nature of the 
factors producing the effect, it is only occasionally 
that the cycle is completed without some discontinuity 
occurring. These observations also show how the 
behaviour of the heart-shaped diagram of reception 
under the influence of night variations confirms the 
Eckersley theory. In the chapter on Night Effect 
in my book f I have shown a set of theoretical diagrams 
illustrating the effect, at a direction-finding station, of 
the resultant of the A, B and C component waves on 
the apparent bearing and signal strength, and it is 
interesting to note that the curves of error of bearing 
and signal strength and the sequence of crisp and 
indefinite direction-finding minima compare very closely 
with the observations of Wright and Smith. A further 
theoretical cycle of the heart-shaped diagram under 
conditions shows an equally striking similarity 
to the experimental results. A difference in apparent 
bearing of the marking and spacing wave of an arc 
station, which is not uncommon and may amount to 
30°, is explained by the fact that whilst the, condition 
of partial phase opposition of the A and B component 
waves may exist for one of the wave-lengths, allowing 
the C component to assert itself and produce an error, 
the phase conditions for the other wave may be such 
•that the C component is entirely swamped by the 
normally polarized A and B components, giving the 
correct bearing. .A number of other night-effect pheno¬ 
mena also fit in with the theory, and certainly no other 
satisfactory explanation of the facts seems forthcoming. 
In accepting the Eckersley theory, however, the im¬ 
portant point is that we must also admit the probability 
that night effect will always be more marked on con¬ 
tinuous-wave than on spark systems (in the existing 
commercial forms of direction-finding apparatus), 
because the latter consists of a broad spectrum of 
frecjuencies each section of which at any instant is at 
a different part of the above cycle, and only rarely 
be a large error -with a crisp direction-finding 
minimum. Experience of direction-finding work over 
sea has shown that whilst crisp distorted bearings do 
occur on spark stations, particularly near the time of 
sunset, they arj? more common on continuous-wave 
signals, and'the direction-finding operator using a spark 
beacon has the double advantage that the bearings 
will in general be more accurate at night and that 
when night effect is experienced there will be far more 
chance of the warning sign of the indefinite minimum. 
Up to distances of 80 miles and with a wave-length 
as high as 1 000 m it may be found that the night 
errors are not great, but I think that the evidence is 
quite convincing that the iise of continuous waves for 
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beacons is very dangerous and should not be adopted 
until extensive trials have been carried out over sea. 
The adoption of spark beacons might cause interference 
with broadcast reception, but surely the interest of 
shipping and the safety of life musit take precedence. 

Dr. R. L. Smith-Rose : To one who has had con¬ 
siderable . experience of all the practical systems of 
direbtion-finding, the first portion of the paper rather 
confirms the impression that the Bellini-Tosi system is 


in the paper would disappear immediately. The cali¬ 
bration error, which is inherent in the ship, would be 
of the same order and could either be read from a 
curve or compensated as in aircraft. The loop and 
plain tuning errors wqyiild disappear, and since there 
would be no goniometer the electrostatic and capacity 
errors would be ehminated. The lack-of-symmetry 
error could also be considerably reduced or. even 
eliminated by the use of suitable screens. Thus a 


Table A. 


Table showing Results obtained in Observations on Spark and Continuous-wave Transmissions from Karlsborg. 


Transmitting 

station 


Type of 
transmission 


Day observations 

Night observations 

Receiving station 

Wave-length 

Number 

. Total 
variation 

Error of 
mean 

Number 

< 

Total 

variation 

Error of 
mean 

Karlsborg 

Aberdeen 

Spark 

km 

2-6 


degrees 

degrees 

269 

degrees 

32-3 

degrees 

-1- 7-6 

Karlsborg 

Aberdeen 

C.W. 

3*9 

436 

4-8 

-h 1-2 

242 

34-3 

-1- 2-3 

Karlsborg 

Bangor 

Spark 

2-6 

32 

2-8 

- 9-6 

267 

34-4 

- 6-8 

Karlsborg 

Bangor 

C.W. 

3-9 

540 

10-8 

- 5-2 

291 

51-1 

- 4-1 

Karlsborg 

Birmingham 

Spark 

2-5 

136 

5-8 

H- 0-6 

438 

47-6 

4-4-3 

Karlsborg 

Birmingham 

C.W. 

3-9 

104 

9-3 

+ 1-7 

38 

7-5 

4- 2-6 

Karlsborg 

Bristol ' 

Spark 

2-6 

27 

.^5.2 

- 0-1 

324 

41-0 

4- 2-5 

Karlsborg 

Bristol 

C.W, 

3-9 

84 

2-5 

+ 1-3 

23 


4- M 

Karlsborg 

Newcastle 

Spark- 

2-6 

171 

6-6 

+ 0-1 

486 


4- 5-1 

Karlsborg 

Newcastle 

C.W. 

3*9 

603 

10-6 

4- 2-2 

237 


-f 3-8 


Table B. 


Results qbtained on a-Wave-length of 760 Metres. 


Distance betiwieen 
transmitter and 
D.F. station 

Type of transmission 

Number of 
obsers-ations 

Periods 

• • 

Maximum error 

Angles of swing used 

miles 

- 




degrees 


degrees 

12 

Spark 

688 


Day and night 

0-8 


1-2 

12 

I.C.W. 

399 


Day and night 

0-7 


0-4-2 

12 

C.W. 

365 


Day and night 

0-9 


0-4-2 

98 

Spark 

119 


Day 

2-0 


1-4 

98 

I.C.W. 

89 


Day 

0-7 


6-12 

98 

C.W. 

73 


Day 

2-0 


2-4 

98 

Spark 

372 


Night 

12-0 

1 

Extremely 

98 

I.C.W. 

189 


Night 

9-0 

1 

. 1 

- variable with 

98 

C.W. 

216 

! 


Night 

11-0 

J 

conditions 


m 

complicated-^far more complicated than any system 
using a simple loop or crossed-frame coil. The chief 
advantage that I have always appreciated in the Bellini- 
Tosi system was the fact tliat larger aerials were used 
than in the case of the single-loop system. I notice, 
however, that the aerials used on ships are as small 
as 70 sq. ft., and 1 tliink that with such small loops 
the frame coil can compete quite easily with the Bellini- 
Tosi sy.stem. With the use of a frame coil 4 ft, square, 
which would be quite good enough for ranges up to 
60 or even 100 miles; four of the six errors mentioned 


good case could be made out for the advantages of 
tlie frame coil as against the Bellini-Tosi system, and I 
believe that in the American ships the frame coil is 
used entirely for direction-finding. A point raised by 
Prof. Fortescue had reference to the angle of inaudibility, 
which, according to the author, ranged from 20“ to 
60“. In view of the fact that the author speaks of 
ranges of transixiission to 50 miles, this has surprised 
me. Tins angle of inaudibility seems large, and with 
a swing of 60“ it must be difficult to observe to the 
accuracy of T“. Persbnally I ’do not like to take 
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readings on the Bellihi-Tosi system with an angle of 
swng greater than 6“ each way. Judging from the 
table in the paper the author seems to have been very 
successful, in spite of the complicated nature of the 
system and of the. several ty^es of errors which he 
details. These various errors do seem to have been 
reduced to a reasonable .quantity for practical work¬ 
ing purposes. My own experience of the operation 
of a land, direction-finding station has been that the 
limit of accuracy of 2® gives about 96 per cent of | 
bearings correct when the range of transmission is 
from 10 to 100 miles. The next point of interest is 
in relation to the difference between spark and con¬ 
tinuous-wave transmission. The statement as it appears 
in the paper is a very definite one, and I should like 
to inquire what evidence the author can produce to 
support if. The statement also seems definitely to 
ascribe the error on continuous waves essentially to a 
night effect. I am not sure that that is so ; for early 
experience with continuous-wave direction-finding indi¬ 
cated that the errors were of an instrumental nature. 
Moreover, experiments have shown that very elaborate 
screening of the local oscillator is essential if any instru¬ 
mental error is to be eliminated; but it is practicable 
to produce an oscillator which has no appreciable 
instrumental error and is available for use on any 
system of direction-finding in vogue to-day. Imper¬ 
sonally, working under the Radio Research Board, have 
operated 12 direction-finding stations in this country, 
all equipped for continuous-wave working. From the 
mass of data which I have obtained there does not 
appear to be any conclusive evidence that continuous 
waves are any worse than damped waves, other things 
being equal. Table A gives a specimen extract of these 
results showing the comparative errors experienced in 
observing on both damped and undamped wave trans¬ 
mission from Karlsborg. To decide finally if there is 
any difference, however, it is absolutely essential that 
the same transmitting station shall send out both the 
damped and the continuous waves from the same 
aerial on the same wave-length, and within a very 
short time—7-about 1 minute—of each other. Such test 
transmissions have been made from a special station set 
up at the National Physical Laboratory, and bearings 
were taken at two stations fitted with Bellini-Tosi direc¬ 
tion-finders equipped for continuous-wave working on 
any wave-length from 300 metres upwards. A mimber 
of tests have been carried out in which a whole cycle of 
trahsmissiqns (spark, interrupted continuous-wave and 
continuous-wave) has been repeated every 10 minutes 
for 24 hours, and Table B shows the maximum errore 
'experienced when working on a wave-length of 760 
metres. Over a short distance of 12 miles nearly 
100 per cent of the bearings are obtained within 1® on 
all i^es of transmission, and no difference between 
day and night working is observed. Over the longer 
distance of 98 miles, the errors axe somewhat greater 
by night than by day, but it will be seen from the 
table that the errors are of the same order whichever 
type of transmission is employed. In view of the 
remarks which have been made in regard to the angle 
of inaudibility it may be interesting to point out the 
angle at which we usually work, as shown in Table B 


above. At a distance of 12 miles the angle of swing 
employed is from 1® to 2® on spark systems, from 
0-4® to 2® on interrupted continuousrwave systems, 
and from 0-4® to 2® on continuous-wave systems. 
With the type of«goniometer which we are now 
using it is extremely difficult to read the instru¬ 
ment with an accuracy of 0-2®. I should like to 
refer to one or two points which Mr. Keen has intro¬ 
duced into this discussion. His exposition of the 
Eckersley theory is good, but it leaves me entirely 
unconvinced. He made the statement that other 
observers had obtained very large errors on continuous 
waves, although the bearings were always perfectly 
sharp. My experience is to the contrary; the bearing 
minima, frequently get blurred and appear to wander' 
just as frequently on continuous waves as on spark. 
Mr. Keen also spoke of 180® rotations on continuous 
waves as being frequent occurrences, and that on 
2 000 m an observation was made in which the bearing 
was thus rotated 3J times round the Compass. Out of 
the whole of the 140 000 readings which have been 
taken within our experience on wave-lengths from 
460 to 9 000 metres, no error has exceeded 90®. We 
may have been particularly fortunate, but in view 
of the large number of bearings which have been taken 
there seems little to confirm Mr, Keen’s suggestion. 
Another point mentioned by Mr. Keen was with regard 
to errors of the bearings originating from the trans¬ 
mitter. Some evidence has been produced by previous 
experimenters in this subject with regard to transmitting 
stations which are supposed to radiate waves with a 
vertical component of magnetic field as well as those 
with only a horizontal magnetic field. Observations 
which we have taken on well-known transmitting 
stations have shown no variation with the orientation 
of the direction-finder around the station, and tliere 
are also other reasons which go to prove that the trans¬ 
mitting aerial does not have any great effect on the 
errors in bearing. I should like to confirm the experience 
of the author as to the absence of effect from fog banks. 
I emphasize this point as some of the national regula¬ 
tions published give a warning as to the unreliability 
of bearings observed during foggy weather. In regard 
to areas of bad bearing, it would be interesting to 
know if the bearings taken outside the arcs which are 
marked " good ’’ are always varying or whether there 
is merely a constant error. At one of our direction¬ 
finding stations when taking observations bn another 
transmitter we have come upon a constant error of 
3®, the station being at a distance of 16 miles, but 
there is never any variation in that error i 

Major B. Binyon: Dr. Smith-Rose has mentioned 
the fact that among the advantages of using" simple 
loops in preference to the Bellini-Tosi system is the fact 
that four of the errors mentioned in the paper are elimi¬ 
nated. He also referred to the fact that the Americans 
are using loops exclusively on ships. In addition, 
however, some British ships also employ loop reception 
on the Robinson system. There is a further advantagje 
of the loop to which I should like to draw a'ttention. 
The author sa}^ : “ If the loops cannot be made per¬ 
manent, but have to be lowered and re-hoisted fre¬ 
quently, there is a great likelihood of the Symmetry 
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being destroyed in the process. This has been found to 
be a very real and serious cause of trouble.” With 
the small loop this further source of error is entirely 
eliminated because it can always be installed in a per¬ 
manent position and clear of derricks used for hoisting 
cargo. I must join issue with the author when he says, 
with regard to the position of direction-finding instru¬ 
ments : ” As far as the mercantile marine is concerned, 
it is highly desirable to have the instrument in the 
wireless room. It should be under the charge of the 
telegraphist and always available for practice, and 
when using it he should be in his own place and not 
an intruder among the navigating staff.” The wireless 
direction-finder is a navigational instrument and as 
such its proper place is among the other navigational 
appliances of a ship, either upon the bridge or in the 
chart room. Time and experience will show which is 
the best position, but the employment of small loop 
aerials enables the direction-finder to be installed either 
with the navigating instruments or in the wireless cabin. 
It is my opinion, however, that until masters and 
owners regard the directional equipment as a navi¬ 
gational instrument rather than a piece of wireless 
apparatus, its importance will not be fully appre¬ 
ciated, and for this reason I consider it desirable that 
the instrument should be placed* in the navigational 
quarters. 

Mr. M. Bennett: In the charts of error zones 
which the author has drawn up I suggest that at each 
transmitter there should be charted areas where errors 
occur due to the proximity of the ship to the trans¬ 
mitting aerial. It has been shown in some experiments 
carried out under the auspices of the Radio Research 
Board that near to an asymmetrical aerial there is a 
permanent^ error which is approximately equal to the 
angle subtended by the transmitting aerial at the 
direction-finder. There is therefore a liability of getting 
an errcr when broadside on to the transmitting aerial, 
the extent of which will depend on the distance of the 
direction-finder from the transmitter. Many ships 
coming into port will enter the region where this 
permanent error exists. But it is a perfectly definite 
error and a correction can therefore be easily applied 
to any particular case.' . 

Mr. G. H. Nash; I have been impressed by the 
accuracy of the direction-finding results expressed in 
the paper, and am aware that amongst those who are 
interested in the safety of navigation at sea there is a 
growing demand that a system of wireless direction- 
finding should be given full support by the Board of 
Trade in order that their influence may be brought to 
bear on the actual adaptation of a system such as the 
one described by the author: and I have listened with 
interest to the opinion expressed by Admiral Jackson 
that this system should be adopted, but; I feel that 
possibly the time is not yet ripe for the final determina¬ 
tion of which system. It will be remembered that 
when the war broke out very little was kno^ on the 
subject, and what little was known was naturally very 
much confined to the hands of those actually operating 
direction-finding apparatus during the war period. The 
system of operation at Admiralty stations during ^this 
period was not such as to encourage the most, accurate 


work, because the various direction-finding stations only 
reported the bearings they obtained, and in the case 
of ships at sea it was left for another department of 
the Admiralty to determine the position after obtaining 
bearings from two or^more stations. Furtber, as it 
was the position of an enemy ship that was involved, 
it was nearly impossible to check accurately the results 
obtained. There is no doubt that all non-wireless 
officers had very great belief in wireless direction¬ 
finding during the war, and it was on this belief that 
very definite statements regarding the position of 
enemy ships at various positions was made. It was 
not until after the war that light began to be thrown 
on the actual accuracy of direction-finding. It is stated 
on page 230 of vol. 68 (1920) of the Journal that the 
direction of Salonica would sometimes change by 90°, 
and that of Horsea by 30°. On page 238 it iS suggested 
that a false confidence was gained by the “ beautiful 
intersections ” and it was only when shocks were 
received, such as when the wireless located the German 
fleet wen inland, that any doubt was felt. Again, the 
immediate post-war literature shows other evidences of 
unreliability. In the Radio Review (1919-20, vol. 1, 
p. 381) it is stated that discrepancies up to 90° are 
observed. Again, in an article by Dr. Bellini in the 
Electrician (1921, vol. 86, p. 220) it is stated that the 
errors may vary as much as 60°, 60° or even 90°. Most 
of the writers at this period sought to attribute the 
varying accuracy of direction-finding to the uneven 
reflecting surface of the " Heaviside layer.” Even 
here one is again in difficulty because in the Electrician 
(1922, vol. 89, p. 148) there is an article which goes to 
suggest that the Heaviside layer does not exist, but 
to-night one speaker has given us a most interesting 
exposition of the action of the Heaviside layer and 
why it causes direction-finding to be more accurate on 
spark than on continuous-wave stations, and a further 
speaker has revealed that there is a difference of opinion 
as to which system gives the most accurate determina¬ 
tion of direction. Again, the paper and the discussion 
thereon have shown a marked difference, of opinion as 
to whether the locating of ships at sea should be by 
means of direction-finding equipment on board the ship 
or on the shore. From what I have said it will be 
apparent that there is controversy on so many phases 
of the subject as in my opinion to justify the belief 
that it is too early to. say that any system of direction¬ 
finding for the purposes of navigation has arrived at 
the stage where it may be regarded as being sufficiently 
reliable. 

Major H. P^ T. Lefroy: It will be a great dis¬ 
advantage if continuous-wave transmission must finally 
be accepted as unsuitable to employ for signals whose 
bearing is to be taken. The difference between the 
reception of this and other systems lies in the use; 
normally of a local oscillator, which is, I believe, fre¬ 
quently the cause of the error in the apparent bearing. 
I am inclined to think that the "ticker” method, 
properly applied, would be more suitable than a local 
oscillator, in that it would make for a greater degree 
of accuracy in practical work when taking continuous- 
wave bearings, though the strength of signals received 
would be less. 
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Major A. G. Lee : I am in fair agreement with the 
author in regard to the figures which he puts forward 
in connection with radio beacons, but in view of what 
we have heard from Mr. Keen on the one hand and 
from Dr. Smith-Rose on the othgr, it seems to me that 
the suggestion that the spark system is definitely better 
than the continuous-wave system is by no means fully 
proved, and before we as a country commit ourselves 
to radio beacon stations on the spark system (which 
will be without doubt a nuisance to broadcasting, 
amongst other interests) this question of the relative 
advantages of the two systems should be more thoroughly 
thrashed out than it has been up to the present time. 
The Radio Research Board have done a considerable 
amount of work on this subject, and are of opinion 
that the continuous-wave system is as good as the 
spark system. It would be very useful if the Marine 
Wireless Companies interested in the subject could 
take advantage of the information accumulated by 
the Radio Research Board and could combine with that 
Board with a view to arriving at some definite conclusion. 

Mr. E. H. ShaughnessyThe author says that he 
is dealing with bearings taken from the ship. That is 
very interesting, because the area that he shows in one 
instance to my knowledge corresponds almost exactly 
to what we know to be the correct range from the 
direction-finding station. There is another point on 
which I think we should be quite clear. I was par¬ 
ticularly impressed with the percentage of accurate 
bearings given in the table on page 549. I should like 
to know, however, whether this 91 or 95 per cent of 
accurate bearings are the bearings obtained within the 
known “ safe '• area of taking bearings. If that is the 
case, then we have to realize that it puts a very strict 
limitation on the utility of direction-finding. With the 
compass we do not have to mark off areas all over the 
globe in which there are very limited singles only within 
which the reading can be relied upon. We know that 
if there is a station well inland, and the directions are 
taken from an angle of almost 90° with the coast line, 
we are likely to get reasonably consistent results perhaps 
95 or 98 per cent correct within 2°. But what happens 
when we work along the coast line ? There is the 
danger area, so that in talking of direction-finding 
being 98 per cent correct within 2°, and almost as 
accurate as the compass, it is necessary to place a 
limitation on such statements, which limitation we do 
not have to place on the ordinary use of the compass. 
I do not quite understand the author’s suggestion with 
regard to a new Department of Direction-Finding 
Control. He means, I suppose, some department for 
ewcarnining all direction-finding installations that are 
put on shijps'i' I do not quite know what control any 
new, depaj?tment br existing department could exercise 
ini any such'respect. 

' Commander ' J. A; Slee (in re ply) ; In reply to Mr. 
Bambrld’ge-Bell, so far as experieiice of the Bdlini-Tosi 
system goes, a change of calibration error due to change 
of draught has only been reported once and an investi¬ 
gation of this case showed that the system was improperly 
earth.ed. Wlien this was rectified the change disap¬ 
peared, and it can be stated that no change of calibration 
is found necessary with changes of draught. 


With reference to the bad-bearing areas, it is highly 
desirable that some official department should deal 
with this matter, though it appears that the whole 
subject is as yet too young and the number of ships 
fitted too small to expect any Government Department 
to undertake the work at this stage. The arcs of bad 
bearing shown on the lantern slides have been completed 
with a view to guiding, the seaman and to warn him 
against relying on bearings taken from positions where 
they areTikely to be indifferent. They do not represent 
a scientific examination of the exact boundary line. 
Experience shows that within distances of great impor¬ 
tance for na\T.gation—that is to say, up to 100 miles— 
the straight lines shown on the slides give a very fairly 
accurate representation of the facts. 

Referring to Prof. Fortescue’s remarks, the width of 
the silent arc is of no real importance provided that 
the cut-off is sharp so that the vanishing points can be 
determined with certainty. Provided that these points 
are clearly fixed, obviously it cannot matter whether 
they are 60“ or 60 minutes apart. Bearings only 
become doubtful when the position of the vanishing 
point becomes difficult to determine. 

It is pointed out that when a direction-finder is 
mounted on board an iron ship its environment is such 
as to make possible a large nuniber of errors which are 
probably due to changes in conductivity, etc., in the 
whole structure of the vessel, and the object of the paper 
has been to explain how tlxese difficulties have been 
overcome and what results can be obtained under these 
conditions. The metliods now in use have been selected 
as the result of a great many trials. 

Many of the points raised by Dr. Smith-Rose are 
dealt with in my reply to the remarks of Prof. Fortescue. 
Dy. Smith-Rose speaks of loops as small as 70 sq. ft. 
in area. In the paper it is stated that the size of loops 
ranges up to about 400 sq. ft.; loops as small as 70 sq. ft. 
are only used in special cases in very small vessels such 
as trawlers. Furthermore, it is stated in the paper 
that small loops are unsatisfactory in large vessels. 
The common size of loop is about 240 sq. ft. The 
lack-of-symmetry error can be and, in some cases, is 
reduced by the use of screens, but such a construction is 
in many cases perfectly impossible under merchant-ship 
conditions. This paper does not profess to be a compari- 
sonljetween the Bellini-Tosi system of direction-finding 
and systems’ employing moving frames, and I do not 
think that any useful purpose will be served by entering 
into such a comparison. 

There are about 120 British merchant ships fitted 
with the Bellini-Tosi system of direction-finding, 
and the reports ^om 99 of these are constantly 
under review. From these reports the figures quoted 
have been obtained and there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that the results obtained in the other ships 
are any worse. The total number of Anierican mer-' 
chant ships, fitted with direction-finders is 41 and, 
although definite reports as to their performances 
are not available, it is believed that the degree 
of accuracy which they obtain is lower than that 
quoted in the paper. The distribution of direction¬ 
finders in the merchant vessels of the chief nations is 
approximately as shown in the following table. No 
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figures are to hand for German, Swedish or 
vessels. 

Bellini-Tosi 

Japanese 

Frame 

Great Britain 

.. 121 

A 

? 

United States 

w 

41 

Germany .. 

? 

? 

Sweden .. 

.. ? 

? 

Japan 

? 

? 

Norway .. .. 

.. .. 9 


Belgium .. .. ' 

3 

— 

Spain .. 

.. 22 

— 

Portugal .. 

1 

— 

Italy 

52 

— 

France 

.. .. — 

32 

Holland ,. 

6 



With regard to the latter part of Dr. Smith-Rose’s 
remarks, the small amount of experience available on 
the subject indicates that from a fixed position the error 
due to “ land effect ” is constant, but the matter has 
not been explored as it is clear that the error varies 
considerably with slight alterations of position. It is 
certain that a badly arranged local oscillator will cause 
errors in bearings, but it is doubtful if this cause will 
account for variations in a bearing which ought to remain 
constant. No difliculty has been found in arranging a 
local.oscillator so that it makes no difference at all 
(except breaking up the note) to the steadiness or 
accuracy of spark bearings. 

With reference to Major Binyon’s remarks on the 
subject of the position of direction-finders in ships, 
it may be of interest to know that so far only three 
Bellini-Tosi direction-finders have been erected (at the 
request of the shipowners) for working on the bridgg. 
One of these has been removed to the wireless office, 
also at the request of the shipowners. 

In reply to Mr. Bennett, it does not seem really neces¬ 
sary to record on sketches the error to which he alludes, 
as no sea-going ship is ever likely to get close enough 
to a wireless station for this error to be noticeable. 

In reply to Mr. Nash, it appears that the state of 
affairs to which he refers can be cleared up as follows :— 
. Results which are reliable from a navigational point of 
view can be obtained by the Bellini-Tosi direction¬ 
finders from spark transmitters. Tliis does not st3.te 
that reliable bearings cannot be obtained from other 


types of transmitters. A great deal of past experience 
shows that bearings taken at night by direction-finders 
of continuous-wave transmitters are not reliable. On 
the other hand Dr. Smith-Role states that reliable 
bearings can be obtained under such conditions. 

There is no doubt that it would be to the general advan¬ 
tage if further experiments were to show that reliable 
navigational bearings can be obtained from continuous- 
wave transmitters, and experiments to settle whether 
the continuous-wave system is or is not a suitable form 
of transmission for navigational purposes are now in 
progress, bearing in mind the adverse conditions under 
which a direction-finder is used on board ship. The use 
of the interrupted continuous-wave system may prove 
to be the best solution. 

With reference to the remarks of Major Defroy, it is 
possible that the use of a chopper may be found advan¬ 
tageous. 

In reply to Mr. Shaughnessy, the “ arcs of good 
bearing ” indicated on the lantern slides apply only 
to bearings taken by ships of the land station. The 
last two columns of the table have been made up after 
the bearings outside the “ good bearing ” areas had 
been rejected. Ih-evious to May 1923 all bearings were 
lumped together. 

There are a few patches of fairly shoal water where 
the sea bed appears to be of an ironstone nature, in 
which the compass is likely to become inaccurate, but 
this comparison between the reliability of the compass 
and that of a direction-finder does not seem to be quite 
fair. It is more just to lay the blame for " arcs of bad 
bearing ” on the. positions of the coast stations, and to 
mark the " arc of good bearings ” in the same way that 
all lighthouses erected on land have a definite arc of 
visibility, outside of which they cannot be used, indi¬ 
cated on the chart. Arc of bad bearings are entirely a 
matter of the intervention of land between the ship and 
the transmitting station; they have nothing to do with 
the general conditions of the locality, such as the nature 
of the sea bed. 

The author does not suggest a new Department of 
Direction-Finding Control. He only expresses the hope 
that in the future, when a large number of vessels are 
fitted, some Government Department will undertake 
the duty of publishing official documents indicating 
" arcs of good and bad bearings.” 
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Council’s Nominations for Election to the Council. 

The following have been nominated by the Council 
for the vacancies which will occur in the ofS.ces of 
President, Vice-Presidents, Honorary Treasurer, and 
Ordinary Members of Council on the 30th- September 
next: 

ptCSibcnt. {One Vacancy.) 

W, B. WOODHOUSE, 

T 

# IDlce-presl&entS. {Two Vacancies.) 

S. Evershed. A. Page. 

Ibonorarfi fCreasutet. {One Vacancy.) 

P. D. Tuckett. 

©cbinatp flftcinbcrs of Council. 

Members. {Four Vacancies.) 

W. E. Highfield. B. Longbottom, 

H. W, Jones. E. H. Shaughnessy, O.B.E. 

Associate. {One Vacancy.) 

The Viscount Falmouth. 

Informal Meetings. 

The Informal Meetings Committee will consider, in 
the course of the next three months, the programme for 
the session 1924^26, and will be glad if members wUl 
indicate to the Secretary subjects which they suggest 
for discussion. 

Members willing to open discussions are invited to 
submit, for consideration by the Committee, the sub¬ 
jects on which they wish to speak; a written paper is 
not necessary. 

Associate Membership Examination Results: 

April 19S4. 

Passed. 

Ashford, D. G. (Bristol). Esmond, L.P.(Chelmsford). 
Baker, E. W. (London). Frost, A. H. (London). 
'R fl.nna.t yne, A.M.(London). Grant, D. F. (Gravesend). 
Baxter, J.MacG.(Croydon).’ Hargreaves, T. (Rochdale). 
^Bennett, E. H., (Bromley, Hitt, D. G. (Plymouth). 
Kent). Hodges, L. A. (Birmingham). 

Bent, F.-(Bolton). Hollis, G. R. (Manchester). 

Cantelo, H. R. (Southamp- HoUyman, R. H. (London). 

ton). Ibeson, W. (Huddersfield). 

Cawson, W. F. (Hull). Jones, R. C. (Pontypridd). 

Chase, J. J. (Norwich). Leslie, G. H. (Sandhurst). 

Chorlton, H. C. (Newcastle- Lewis, W. K. (London). 

onrTyne). -Metcalf, H. E; L. (Hert- 

Bennis, W. E. (Hull). ford). 

Drape, S. (Heaton). Nisbet, R. H. (Longfield). 

' \nbar, L, (London). Pattersoni J, H. (SolihuU). 

■'n.A.(Bangor, Ireland). PearCe, R. (London). 


Associate Membership- Examination Results : 
April 19 Z^—continued. 


Passed. 


Pinkney, W. H. (Stafford). 
Poolman, C. G. N. (Preston). 
Powell, E. B. S. (London). 
Rann, J. S. (London). 
Roddam, G. (Rutherglen, 
Glasgow). 

Savage, A. N. (Newport, 
Mon.). 


Steel, R. W. (Stoke-on- 
Trent). 

Thompson, S. W. (Hull). 
Tobin, E. (London). 

Topley, H. (Mansfield). 
Westell, E. P. L. (London). 
Withiiigton, R. L. (Guild¬ 
ford), 


Passed Part I only. 

Warder, L. I. (Sandown, Isle of Wight). 


Passed Part II only. 

Lieberg,O.S.W. (London). Rawlings, B. C. (Bilbao, 
Miles, T. S. (Norwich). Spain). 

Moore, R. E. (Doncaster). Wood, A. G. (London). 


Further results relating to candidates who sat for the 
Examination abroad will be published later. 


Officers of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
(School of Military Engineering, Chatham.) 

Passed. 


Bambridge, 2nd Lieut. H. 
Baines-Hewitt, .2nd Lieut. 
F. B. 

Bright, 2nd Lieut. C.P.C.S. 
Cardale, 2nd Lieut. W. J. 
Clarke, 2nd Lieut. E. W. H. 
Cotton, 2nd Lieut. B. H. C. 
Croghan, 2nd Lieut. E. 
Croucher, 2nd Lieut. M. J. 
Egston, 2nd Lieut. P. A. 
Egerton, 2nd Lieut. R. C. 
Eihpson, 2nd Lieut. G. L. 
Fayle, 2nd Lieut. L. R. E. 
Gardiner, Lieut. R. 
Grattan, 2nd Lieut. H. 
Grose, 2nd Lieut. D, C. E. 
Grylls, 2nd Lieut, J, A. B. 
Heard, 2nd Lieut. L. F; 
Hume, 2nd Lieut. P. W. G. 
James, 2nd Lieut. J. E. L. 


Kirkbridge, 2nd Lieut. W. 
Knott, 2nd Lieut. A. J. 
Lloyd, 2nd Lieut. T. I. 
Loch, 2nd Lieut. LG. 
Macdonald, 2nd Lieut. H.A. 
Murray, Lieut. D. M. J. 
Pegler, 2nd Lieut. C. A. W. 
Preston, 2nd Lieut. G. W. 
Reed, 2nd Lieut. W. P. 
Rees, 2nd Lieut. J. L. 
Ricketts, 2nd Lieut. L.T.G. 
Stenhouse, 2nd Lieut. E. E. 
Sugden, 2nd Lieut. C. S. 
Thomas, 2nd Lieut. L. G. 
Thompson, Lieut. J. H. C. 
Walker, 2nd Lieut. R. J. 
■Walkey, 2nd Lieut. J. C. 
Watkinson, Lieut. G. L. 
Wilson, 2nd Lieut. I. H. R. 


The Benevolent Fund. 


The following is a list of the Donations and Annual 
Subscriptions received during the period 26 ^pril- 


24 Mayi 1924 

Beattie, R. B. (Burnley) 
Bell, D. E. (Wakefield) 


6 0 
10 0 
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£ s. d. 

Bennett, H. P. (Birmingham) .. .. 6 0 

Bmmwell, W. (Parkstone) .. .. .. 5 0* 

Burr, J. W, (Swansea).. .. • 10 0 

Cameron, D. L. (Toronto) .. .. .. 10 0 

Clark, E, Fowler (Derby) .. .. ... 10 0 

Clegg, G. D. (Birmingham) ' .. .. .. 6 0 

Clinch, W. N. C. (Brimsdown) .. .. 6 0 

Coates, W. A. (Tokio).10 0* 

Donovan, E. T. G. (Birmingham) .. .. 6 0 

Douglas, A. (Stoke-on-Trent) .. .. .. 6 0 

Duncan, W. H. (Newcastle-on-T 3 me) .. 6 0 

Dymond, J. D. (London) .. 10 0 

Edwards, F. S. (Hale, Cheshire) .. .. 5 0 

Electrical Engineers’ Ball Committee (per 
A. M. Sillar) .. .. .. .. 76 0 0 

Ezard, G. (Dewsbury) .. .. .. .. 6 0 

Faraday House Electrical Engineering Col¬ 
lege, Governors of (London) .. .. 60 0 0 

Forbes, L. J.-B. (Doncaster) .. .. .. 10 0 

Gibson, T. (Whitby) .. . 2 6 

Glen, J. B. (North Shields) .. .. .. 6 0 

Green, G. N. (St. Helens) .. .... 6 6 

Hayhurst, H. (Sheffield) .. ,. .. 10 0 

Hilder, W. T. (Aberdare) .. .. .. 7 6 

Irving, L. J. (Los Angeles) .. .. .. 6 0 

Jackson, W. G. C; (Woodford Green) .. 10 0 

Kelman, W. H. M. (London) .. ..' .. 6 0 

Kelso, J. C. (Glasgow) .. . 5 0 

Kempster, J. W. (Greenock) .110 

King, W. H. (Canterbury, N.Z.) .. ,. 5 0 

Kitchen, H. (Monkseaton) .. .. .. 2 6 

Lang, W^ (London). .'.110 

Lloyd, R. A. (London) . .. 6 O' 

Longman, R. M. (Leeds) ;, .... 60 

MacNaughton, A. I. (Airdrie) .. .. 10 6 

Main, F. W. (London) .. .. .. .. 10 0* 

Miller, T. L. (Liverpool) .. .. . . 11 0* 

Needes, E. C. (Pontypridd) .. .. .. 6 0* 

Palmer, W. G. (Sheffield) .. . . .. 10 0 

Paul, B. (Bombay) .. ' .. .. ., 2 6 

Phipps, W. A. (Manchester) .. .. .. 6 0 

Pigg. J- (Darlington) .. .. .. .. 110 

Pratt, L. H. (Newcastle-on-Tyne) .. .. 6 jO 

Prideaux, W. H. C. (Rangoon) .. .. 1 10 

Romain, W. A. B. (London) .. .. ..60 

Rosher, N. B. (Edgbaston) .. .. .. 10 6* 

Silye:^, H. C. (New Malden) .... .. 5 0 

Solomon, T. H. (London) .. .. . .. 10 6 

Stephens, J. H. (London) ...... 6 0* 

Stothert, J. K. (Sidmoutii) .. ..» ..110 

Troughton, J. A. (Bournemouth) .. .. 5 0 

Wallace, M. H. (Hong-Kong) .. .. . , 8 6 

Wallis-Jbnes, Capt. R. J. (London) .. .. I 1 0* 

Western Centre (per A. J. Newman) .. 21 14 11 
"Wheelwright, G. W (Loughborough) .. 3 6 

Whitgift, M. (Lohdon).. . . . . 10 0 

Wilkinson, H. W. (London) . . . . . . 10 0 

Willcocks, J. S. P. (Gosport) .. . i ,6 0 

Williams, J. W. (Wrexham) .. . . ..; 6 0 

Woods, H, F. G. (Torquay) .. i. .. 10 6 

Annual Subscriptions, 


Accessions to the Lending Library. 

Aitken, W. Automatic telephone systems, vol. 3: 
Large multi-office automatic S 3 ^tems ; semi-auto¬ 
matic working; miscellaneous systems; lay-out 
and wiring; power-plant; traffic. 

4to. 363 pp. London, 1924 
Archer, R. M. Direct current dynamo and motor 
faults. sm, 8vo. 214 pp. London, 1924 

Atkins, E. A. Electric arc and oxy-acetylene welding. 
A practical handbook for works managers, welding 
operators and students. 

8vo. 323 pp. London, 1923 
Austin, E. Developments in power station design. 

4to. 286 pp. London, 1923 
Bruce, J. Power station efficiency control. With 
an appendix by R. H. Parsons. 

8vo. 267 pp. London, 1924 
Clayton, A. E., D.Sc. An introduction to the study 
of alternating currents. 

8vo. 303 pp. London, 1923 
Coates, W. A. The choice of switchgear for main- 
and sub-stations, la. 8vo. 292 pp, London, 1924 
CoNRADi, C. G. Mechanical road transport. 

8vo. 412 pp. London, 1923 
CosTE, J. H., and Andrews, E. R. The examination 
and thermal value of fuel: gaseous, liquid and 
solid. 8vo. 292 pp. London, 1914 

Croft, T. Lighting circuits and switches. 

8vo. 484 pp. New York, 1923 
Crotch, A. -The elements of automatic telephony. 

8vo. 74 pp. London, 1924 
Drysdale, C. ,V., O.B.B., D.Sc., and Jolley, A. C. 
Electrical measuring instruments, pt. 1: Com¬ 
mercial and indicating instruments. 

8vo. 440 pp. London, 1924 
El WELL, C. F. The Poulsen arc generator. 

8vo. 192 pp. London, 1923 
Fish, J.C.L. Engineering economics : first principles. 

2nd ed. 8vo. 322 pp. New York, 1923 

Goodrich, W. F. Pulverised fuel: a practical hand¬ 
book, sm. 8vo. 226 pp. Londoyii 1924 

Hague, B. Alternating-current bridge methods for 
the measurement of inductance, capacitance, and 
effective resistance at low and telephonic frequencies. 
With a foreword by T. Mather, F.R.S. 

8vo. 315 pp. London, 1923 
Hughes, W. E. Modern electro-plating, 

8vo. 167 pp. London, 

Ibbetson, W. S. Rotary and other converters. Bein^ 
a practical handbook for sub-station attendants. 

8v0. 169 pp, London, 1^24: 

Jansky, C, M., and Wood, H. P. Elements of storage 
batteries. 8vo, 261pp. New York, 122Z 

Johnson, C. H., and Earle, R. P. Practical tests for 
the electrical laboratory. 

8vo/ 364 pp. London, \^2Z 
Kennelly, a. E. Electrical -sabration instruments. 
Ah elementary textbook on the beha,viour. and 
tests of telephone receivers, oscillographs, and 
vibration galvanometers. , 

8y6. 460 pp. New York, 1923 
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Larner, E. T. Radio and high frequency currents. 

sm. 8vo. 63 pp. London, 1923 
McMillan, W. G. A treatise on electro-metallurgy: 
embracing the application of electrolysis to the 
plating, depositing, smelting, and refining of various 
metals, and to the reproduction of printing surfaces 
and art-work, etc. 4th ed. Revised by W. R. 
Cooper. 8vo. 464 pp. London, 1923 

Manson. a! J. Railroad electrification and the elec^c 
locomotive. 8vo. 340 pp. YorA, [1923] 

Marchant, E. W., D.Sc. Radio telegraphy and tele¬ 
phony. sm. 8vo. 146 pp. London, 1923 

MarquAnd, H. S. Electric welding : its theory, practice, 

application and economics. 

8vo. 204 pp. London, 1920 

Meares, T.W., and Neale, R. E. Electrical engineering 
practice. A practical treatise for electrical, cml, 

and mechanical engineers. 4th ed., vol 1. 

8vo. 596 pp. London, 1923 

Reed E G. The essentials of transformer practice. 

’ ■ 8vo. 276 pp. London, 1923 

Reyner, J. H. ■ Modern radio communication. A 
man ual of modem theory and practice, covering 
the syllabus of the City and Guilds examination 
and suitable for candidates for the P.M.G. certificate. 

With a foreword by Prof. G. W. O. Howe. 

sm. 8vo. 219 pp. London, 1923 

Rickard, T. A. Technical writing. 2nd fd. 

8vo. 346 pp. New York, 1923 

Roget, S. R. a first book of applied electricity. 

sm. 8vo. 150 pp* JLowrfow,-1921 
Roussel, T. Wireless, for the amateur. Authorised 
translation. , 8vo. 283 pp. Lo«do«, [1923] 

. Solomon, H. G. Electricity meter practice. An 
elementary handbook on the principles of operation 
and testing of direct and alternating current meters. 
For tlie use of meter attendants, junior electrical 

engineers and students. 

sm. 8vo. 197 pp. . London, 1923 

SOMMERFELD, A. Atomic Structure and spectral 
lines. Translated from the 3rd German ed. by 
H. L. Bose. .8vo. 639 pp. London, [im-] 

Stanton, T.'E. Friction. 8vo. 197 pp. London, 

Stuart, C.W.T. .Gar Ughting by electricity. 

8vo. 364 pp. New York, [1923] 
Timbie, W. H., and Bush, V. Principles of electrical 
engineering. , 8vo. 621pp. New York, m2, 

Wade. C. F, A manual of fuel economy. 

8vo. 162 pp. London, 1924 

Walker, M. The control of the speed and power 

factor of induction motors. 

la. 8vo. 161 pp. London, 1924 

Accessions to the Reference Library. 
American (Th®) Institute of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineers, Inc. Production of perioleum 
in 1923. Papers presented at the symposium on 
petroleum and gas. New York, Februaiy, 1924. 

.8v6. 264 pp. New 

Archer, R. M. Direct current dynamo and motor 
faults. sm. 8vo. 2i4 pp. London, 1224, 

Austin, E. Developments in power statiori design, 

4to. 286 DO. . London, 1923 


Boileau. C. Un probl^me .Rational: lAlectriBcation 
gcnerale du territoire. 8vo. 160 pp. Pans, 1924 
Brillouin," L. La th6orie des quanta et ® 

Bohr. , 8vo. 181pp. Pans,.1922 

Broglie, M. de. Les rayons X. . 

8vo. 164 pp. Parts, 1922 

Bruce, J. Power station efficiency control. With 

an appendix by R. H. Parsons. . 

8vo. 257 pp. London, 1924 

Cabaud, R. Installations 61ectriques industrielles 
2 -* sm. 8vo. Parts, 1922 

1, Choix du materiel. 

2, Installation—Entretien—Controle. 

Campbell, N. E.. Modem electrical theory: supple¬ 
mentary chapters. Chapter XV, Series fP^tra 

8vo. 115 pp. Caml)rtdge,.m\ 
Clayton, A. E., D.Sc. An introduction to the study 

of alternating currents. . r ^ moo 

8vo. 303 pp. London, 192.1 

CoNRADi, C. G. Mechanical road transport. 

8vo. 412 pp. London, m,i 
Craik, G. L. The pursuit of knowledge under diffi¬ 
culties [vol. 1. Contains a life of B. hranklin]. 

sm. 8vo. 427 pp. London, 

Croft, T. Lighting circuits and switches. 

8vo. 484 pp. New 1 orh, 1923 

Crotch, A. The elements of automatic telephony. 

8vo. 74 pp. London, 1924 

Daval, M. Construction des reseaux d’energie. 

sm. 8vo. 283 pp. Parts, 1922 

Davey, H. Studies in tidal power. . 

4to. 268 pp. London, 1923 

Dingler, H. Die Grundlagen der Physik. Syn- 
thetische Prinzipien der mathematischen Natur- 
plulosophie. 2e Aufl. 8vo. 360 pp. Berlin, 1923 
Drysdale, C. V., O.B.E., D.Sc., and Jolley, A. C. 

Electrical measuring instruments, pt. 1, Commer¬ 
cial and indicating instruments. 

la. 8vo. 440 pp. London, 1924 
Ewing, D. D. Tables of transmission line constants. 
[Purdue University, Engineering Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Bulletin no. 14]. r , 

8vo. 31 pp. Lafayette, Ind., 1923 

Fergusson, F. F. The fundamental principle.s of 

water power engineering. 

sm. 8vo. 126 pp. London, 1921 
Fish T. C. L. Engineering economics : first principles. 

2nd ed 8vo. 322 pp. Netv York, 1923 

Fleming, jV A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Introduction to wireless 
telegraphy and telephony. Written for the general 
reader not possessing much scientific knowledge. 

• sm. 8vo. 122 -pp. London, m$ 
Gandy, T. S., and Schacht, E. C. Direct-current motor 
and generator troubles, operation and repair. 

8vo. 283 pp. New Yor/i!, 1920 
Hague, B. Alternating current bridge methods. For 
the measurement of inductance, capacitance, and 

... .• • i__'__n An r.i AS. 


CneCTXVe --- -X- - 

A theoretical and practical handbook for t^ie use 
of advanced students. With a foreword by T. 
Mather, F.R.S. 8vo. 315 pp. London, 1923 

Hayes, S. Q. Switching equipment for power control. 

a _ AIM. A^i\ Iftzl 
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THE DESIGN OF APPARATUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT CIRCUITS. * 


By A. S. FitzGerald, Associate Member. 


{Paper first rea^ved 14^ September, and m final form IQth January, 1924; read before The Institution 28/A February, 

Y More the North Midland Centre 2m February, before the North- 
Scottish Centre Uth March, before the Sheffield Sub-4ntre 19^A March, 
bfifore the Western Centre 1th April, and before the South Midland Centre 30/A April, 1924.) 


Summary. 

’Thq paper deals with differential protective S 3 rsteins, 
particularly those suitable for use where there is a neutral 
earthing resistance. 

' The operating conditions, and their influence on methods 
ol design and construction, are discussed, and improved 
Speahs of practically applying the various protective circuits 
are described. 

^ superiority of biased S 3 ^tems, in principle, is accepted 
£fe' ha'sdng been established, but the objections to a more 
complicated relay are recognized. The author advocates 
the use of simple relays only, in order to restrict to a minimum 
the employment of moving parts associated with small 
amounts of power. 

The necessary functions peculiar to biased and certain 
other protective systems have led to the use of balanced 
beam, dynamometer, and other special forms of relay. .The 
paper describes how these features may be achieved with 
a simple relay arid a static device called a " biasing trans¬ 
former." 

Current transformers and simple types of relay are briefly 
dealt with, and a further static device called a " phantom 
auxiliary switch ” is described. 

The application of the foregoing apparatus to actual 
protective, circuits is described in the second portion of 
the paper, and attention is drawn to the advantages of 
dealing with earth faults and line faults independently. 


Table of Contents. 

Introduction. 

Section 1. 

4 - - 

General features of design. 

Reliability. Conditions of service. Range of opera¬ 
tion. Responsibility. Limitations of protective cir¬ 
cuits. Stability. Biased systems. • 

Static method of providing bias. 

Biasing transformer. Overload restraint. Discri¬ 
minating restraint. Directional operation. Auxiliary 
restraint. 

Construction of the biasing transformer. 

Design of protective current transformers. 

Protective relays. ' 

Anti-surge device. Augmented contact pressure. 
Resonant relay. 

Other components of a protective circuit. 

Phantom auxiliary switch. 

Section 2. 

Protective systems. 

General. Generator protection. Transformer pro- . 

. tection. 


Protective systems for single feeders. 

Opposed-voltage system. Discrimination between 
line faults and earth faults. Circulating-current 
feeder protection. Split-conductor protection. 
Parallel-feeder protective systems. 

General. Balanced-current system. Operating con¬ 
ditions of balanced-current gear. Improved form 
of balanced-current circuit. Balanced-power S 3 ^tem. 
Operating conditions. Improved form of balanced- 
power circuit. Use of dynamometer relays. 

Section 3. 

Application. 

Conclusion. 

Introduction. 

Several papers dealing with this subject have been 
read and discussed before the Institution, and much 
helpful expression of opinion and useful experience have 
been made public. 

In the present paper the author describes certain 
methods and devices whereby the ideals and objects 
aimed at and expressed may more nearly be approached. 

No new principles or fundamentally novel circuits 
Will be found in the paper, but the author endeavours 
to indicate how existing methods may be made simpler 
and more reliable by the use of apparatus operating 
on well-known principles and presenting no new features 
of construction, but which has not in the past been 
associated with protective gear.. 

It is proposed to restrict the paper to a description 
of differential systems of protection only, and to the 
class of protective gear operative on flow of current, 
rather than to arrangements of a preventive nature. 

The systems described will be those considered speci¬ 
ally suitable for supply systems operating with a neutral 
earthing resistance. 

General agreement with the principle of instan¬ 
taneously clearing earth faults of reasonably small 
value is assumed, as is also the necessity for protective 
relays being of the simplest design as well as of robust 
construction. . , 

Section 1. 

General Features OF Design. ; 

The nature of the requirements associated with pro¬ 
tective gear presents more stringent conditions to be 
met, and deinands greater precision and reliability of 
operation, than is the case in almost any other class.of 


electrical apparatus.. 

) The principal fealmres of difference between the more 
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common forms of electrical circuits, instruments, etc., 
and the devices comprising a protective system, may be 
considered under the following headings :— 

Reliabiliiy. —Occasional failure, whilst admittedly un¬ 
desirable, may be commercially permissible, in most 
ordinary classes of apparatus, to an extent depending 
on considerations of maintenance. 

Moreover, such failures will be readily brought to 
light in the ordinary course of duty. 

The primary function of protective gear is to function 
with absolute certainty on the occurrence of trouble, 
and any shortcomings in this connection may not be 
discovered until an actual fault has occurred. 

Conditions of service. —^The requirement of reliability, 
to the maximum extent commercially obtainable, is 
common p to all devices created by the engineer, but 
only in a very limited range of apparatus, which 
includes protective gear, is it an essential feature of 
the working conditions that the operation shall only 
be effected on very infrequent occasions. 

In the general case it must be admitted that constant 
use is one of the circumstances whereby the operating 
mechanism is maintained in a state of efficiency. 

Range of operation. —^Neither machines, instruments, 
nor control circuits are expected in the ordinary way 
to perform the function for which they are designed, 
over a range exceeding to any great extent a ratio of 
10 to 1, either of current or voltage. 

A protective system, on the other hand, whose function 
is to discriminate between the flow of current due to 
local or remote faults, must carry out this operation 
with precision when subjected to currents the magnitude 
of which may vary from that of an earth fault current, 
of the order of 60 amperes, to that associated with the 
short-circuit current which may flow due to a breakdown 
between lines on a large network. Such fault currents 
have been known to exceed 20 000 amperes. 

Responsibility. —In a protective circuit will be found 
certain items of apparatus consisting of current trans¬ 
formers, relays, etc., variously arranged and connected, 
and involving wiring and contacts, the whole, as a rule, 
being energized to the extent of a few volt-amperes and 
being correspondingly proportioned. 

Directly dependent, however, on the small operating 
forces and light moving parts necessarily associated 
with the limited energy available, there may be not 
only generating plant, mains, etc., representing an 
appreciable percentage of the total capital involved, 
blit also, in ah industrial area, means of production of 
which the output may be/computed in hundreds of 
pounds per minute. 

It will be seen, therefore, that such electrical appa¬ 
ratus, which is in iiself trivial and insignificant when 
compared with the majority of the machines or devices 
met with in an electrical power station, is rarely so 
applied that unsatisfactory performance of the gear 
itself is likely to give rise to results more unfortunate 
financially or of greater extent. 

Limitations of protective circuit 's. —^It would seem that 
SI, vsry good case might be made out for a direction of 
dwelopment closely following that which has proved 
successful when applied to control devices and circuits. 
3Preseht practice in this sphere favours the use of 


mechanical principles and ample operating forces rather 
than numerous electrical components, especially those 
involving small contacts. Methods of discrimination, 
therefore, which involve selective contacts in series, 
cannot be considered as a line of development hkely 
to lead to the standard of reliability essential to the 
success of a protective system. 

Similarly, every effort should be made to provide 
operating forces as large as possible, but it is precisely 
in regard to this feature that the protective circuit is 
at a disadvantage. 

Much better results will attend the employment of 
transformers capable of increased output, rather than 
endeavour directed to the design of sensitive relays, 
but there are definite limits to such a line of develop¬ 
ment. 

Owing to the desirability of clearing an earth fault at 
an early stage in its development, the energy available 
for operating relays under such conditions can scarcely 
exceed a few volt-amperes. 

For this reason, therefore, the above argument in 
favour of employing mechanical principles does not 
seem equally applicable to protective apparatus. 

Stability. —Immunity from incorrect operation due 
to " through " currents is of equal importance to cer¬ 
tainty of operation on the occurrence of a fault. It is 
notably in this respect that existing methods of pro¬ 
tection have not alwa 3 ^ been found adequate. 

The magnitude of the disturbances which may be 
met with on large systems is now realized to exceed 
the range within which uniform performance of ordinary 
current transformers may be relied upon. 

Only where air-gap transformers are used can balance 
be properly obtained under short-circuit conditions, 
.but this practice leads to the necessity, for very sensitive 
rela 3 rs if limited earth faults are to be dealt with. 

It is to be noted that these difficulties are definitely 
associated with the employment of a S 3 rstem depending 
for its operation on the direct difference between the 
effects concerned. Much more satisfactory results have 
attended the efforts which have been made to arrive 
at a solution along other lines. 

Biased This reference is intended to cover 

those systems of protection' in which the value of 
the difference current necessary to effect operation 
c?f the relays is not a fixed quantity as in the case of a 
relay connected in a differential circuit and having a 
given current setting, but one in which the amount of 
the difference current required is augmented as the 
load current, transmitted by the circuit protected, 
is increased. In order to give effect to this principle, 
ejdsting methods have employed what is rejferred to 
as a biased relay, this term denoting a relay having a 
variable electrical bias in addition to, ancl distinct from, 
the constant mechanical bias due to gravity, a spring, 
or other controllmg force. 

The constructipn of a relay of this t}^e vdll necessarily 
be less simple than that of a plain relay having but ^e 
electromagnetic element. It is well known that diffi¬ 
culty is met witii in designing biased relays in forms 
sufficiently sensitive to bebperated by the limited energy 
available, bn account of the considerable forces Which 
they must Withstand without operating. 
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A perusal of the published expressions with regard to 
the principle involved, indicates clearly that the prin¬ 
ciple of biasing is accorded general support. The 
employment of forms of relay departing from the sim¬ 
plicity of the single element, hovjpver, is deprecated 
and much difference of opinion exists as to whether this 
objection is outweighed by the advantages associated 
with the use of biased relays. The author, however, 
feels justified in assuming general agreement with the 
biasing principle as applied to a protective circuit, pro¬ 
vided that the objections above referred to are avoided 
and the advantages retained. 

Static Method of Providing Bias^ 

It is required, therefore, to provide a means of re¬ 
straining a relay from operation, as well as actuating 
it, without the necessity of introducing into the relay 
additional forces and components. 

In making comparison between the relays incidental 
to biased S 3 rstems of protection and arrangements which 
do not present this feature, the protection of a single 
circuit was implied. Where the protection of parallel 
circuits as such is concerned, however, the employment 
of balanced-beam or similar forms of relay is usual, 
whether the fault setting varies with the through 
current or not. 

A further field of application is therefore seen to 
present itself to a method of carr 3 dng into effect, by more 
simple means, the function hitherto performed by 
differential or biased relays. 

A very simple method of restraining the relay from 
operation is provided if, instead of introducing additional 
forces in opposition to the operating effect, a reduction 
in the magnitude of the latter be brought about. • 

It would seem, therefore, that there is required some 
form of intermediate device connecting the operating 
effect with the relay and capable of transmitting to the 
latter such proportion of the available energy as may be 
appropriate to the circumstances under which the 
apparatus is functioning. 

. To meet this requirement the author has employed 
a device which, whilst its use in connection with certain 
special S 3 rstems of control is on record, has not, to his 
knowledge, undergone extensive development, nor has 
it hitherto entered the sphere of practical engineering. 
In its simplest form it consists of a transformer of 
special design and possessing the following novel features. 
Whilst it has, in common with other forms of trans¬ 
former, a secondary winding and a primary or operating 
winding, it is provided with a further winding, described 
as a restraining windiug, in order to indicate its function. 
This latter winding is not inductively related to the 
operating or secondary windings, but it excites a magnetic 
circuit a portion of which is common to that with which 
the other windings are linked. 

Such an arrangement might consist of a pair of 
ring cores as in Fig. 1 (a), each provided with similar 
operating and secondary windings connected in s^es; 
a third coil present on each core but in one c^e reversed 
ih relation to the other windings will, if excited, have 
the following effect. Such E.M.F.’s as rnay be induced 
in each secondary by this tifird coil will hot appeajj 


in the complete secondary circuit as they will be 
in opposition; nevertheless the . magnetic circuits 
of both transformers will be excited. If such pro¬ 
portions be chosen that currqpts flowing in the 
restraining winding give rise to saturation of the 
iron, this will clearly affect the secondary current cor¬ 
responding to any given operating excitation, ‘since 
the secondary ampere-tums will roughly be equal to 
the difference between the primary and magnetizing' 


Operating 

winding 


^ ReshatnineX 
^ winding I • 



Fig. 1.—-Forms of biasing transformer. 

ampere-turns. Excitation of the restraining winding it 
capable of increasing the reluctance of the magnetic 
circuit to such an extent as will necessitate a very much 
greater operating current in order to deliver the required 
secondary energy. If, therefore, the operating winding 
be connected in place of the protective relay, this 
being connected to the secondary, the desired effect, is 
obtained.''i ^ 

. Whilst the above scheme is one of the most efficient. 
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forms of restraining winding, the author employs a 
somewhat different method presenting peculiar ad¬ 
vantages. In lieu of the pair of cores described, a 
single core, having tljree limbs, of the form shown in 
Fig. 1 (6), is used. This shape enables two magnetic 
circuits to exist in the one core, each of which has a 
common portion as specified, and coils may be arranged 
in various ways to have inductive relation with either 
of the magnetic circuits. 

Windings appropriate to the excitation of one or 
other of these magnetic circuits may, however, them¬ 
selves be mutually non-inductive. The restraining 
winding, for instance, may consist of a single coil 
situated on the central limb, as in Fig. 1 (b). 

Divided operating and secondary windings will then 
be employed, consisting of two coils having equal 
numbers of turns, each being on one of the external 
legs of the core. This sets up a flux as indicated by the 
chain-dotted lines. A more efficient restraint, however, 
is given if divided restraining windings are employed, 

Eestralnins winding 


Operating 

winding 



Secondary 
1 winding 


oo _ j 

Relay ^ 

Fig. 2.—^Method of indicating windings of biasing transformer. 


volved. Even where, due to careless assembly of the 
core, a lack of S 3 ntimetry is produced, the author’s 
experience is that unless cores of a much larger size 
than those which he emplo 3 rs are used, the out-of¬ 
balance current in the relay when the heaviest restraining 
current is flowing cannot be detected by any instrument 
of such range as might be used to indicate the tripping 
current of the relay. 

In order to carry out the various requirements in 
connection with the different schemes to be considered^ 
it is often necessary to employ more than one transformer 
element, and in such cases these will be connected in 
cascade, i.e. the secondary winding of one transformer 
will be connected to the operating winding of another, 
and so forth, the relay being excited by the final 
secondary. 

In order to avoid complication in diagrams of pro¬ 
tective circuits of this nature, a simple form of repre¬ 
sentation of the various windings, as shown in Fig. 2, 
has been adopted in all the diagrams which follow. 
In every case, therefore, the restraining winding will 
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Fig. 3.—Simple circulating-current protective circuit. 


as shown in Fig. 1 (c). In either case the restraining 
winding gives rise to a saturating flux passing through 
the centre, as showir by the dotted lines in Fig. 1 (c). 

This fonn of construction is obviously superior to 
the ring arrangement, since former-wound coils may be 
used in which laminations, conventionally jointed, 
may be assembled. It will be seen that the core is 
laminated in one plane only. A further advantage, 
however, is that an air-gap may be provided in the 
restraining magnetic circuit without reducing the un¬ 
restrained penneability of that associated with the 
other windings. This enables very useful restraining 
characteristics to be achieved, as will be more readily 
comprehended in relation to the various methods of 
appl 3 dng this device to protective circuits. These 
characteristics will be more fully explained later in 
the paper. 

It might perhaps be thought that the employment of 
this device would be inclined to lead to iiiternal balancing 
difficulties peculiar to its construction. It is to be 
pointed out, however, that it is clearly less diflficult 
to procure uniformity between two halves of tibe same 
Set of laminations than where separate cores are in- 


be shown horizontally and the operating and secondary 
windings the longer and shorter respectively of the two 
vertical indications. 

A combination, therefore, of biasing transformers and 
sjmple electromagnetic relays may discharge the func¬ 
tions usually performed by balanced-beam relays, 
differential induction relays, or dynamometer rdays 
in applications of the foregoing to balanced-current 
protection, reverse-power apparatus, and differential 
forms of the latter. 

The principal functions of the biasing transformers 
applied to systepas of protection are as follows:— 

(1) Overload restraint. 

(2) Discriminating restraint. 

(3) Directional discrimination. 

(4) Auxiliary restiaint. 

(1) Overload restraint.—In order to apply the feature 
of overload restraint the operating atinding will be 
connected so as to receive the difference current, and 
the restraining winding will be connected in n suitable 
portion of the protective secondary circuit carrying 
current proportional to the load bn the unit protected. 
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In the majority of differential protective circuits this 
will be known as the “ circulating current" circuit. 

Fig. 3 shows what is probably the simplest form of 
protective circuit, viz. the protection of a single winding 
or conductor on the circulating-current system. It 
will be seen that the two current tfansformers are con- 
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Fig. 4.—^Application of biasing transformer to circulating- 

current circuit. 


nected so that current normally circulates between them 
when their primaries are carrying equivalent currents, 
but that in the event of a fault on the winding protected 
—to the effect that the entering and leaving currents 
are no longer of equal magnitude—-there will appear 
a difference current in the relay, this being connected 


used. It has given entire satisfaction within its sphere 
of utility, which is limited to cases where no great 
sensitivity is aimed at and where it is possible to provide 
accurate balance between the current transformers, or 
where, alternatively, the protec^d plant will not be 
subjected to the effects ^of heavy external faults. 

There is scope for improvement in performance in 
many instances and, by -^e employment of the biasing 
transformer, this may be achieved with freedom from 
additional complication. 

An equivalent protective circuit is outlined in Fig. 4. 
A relay similar to that embodied in the scheme shown 
in Fig. 3 may be utilized in this circuit. In accordance 
witli the principles indicated above, the operating 
winding of the biasing transformer is connected in Fig. 4 
where the relay was shown in Fig. 3. The relay is 
excited from the biasing transformer secondary, whilst 
the restraining winding is included in the circulating- 
current connections. In order that the operating wind¬ 
ing shall continue to receive the true difference current, 
the restraining winding must clearly be symmetrically 
disposed with regard to it, and accordingly one end of 
the former will be taken to a mid-point on the restrain¬ 
ing winding. This modification endows the protective 
circuit with the characteristics shown in Fig. 6, which 
gives the relation between the current in the restraining 
winding (that is to say, the transmitted load or “ through 
current”), and the operating excitation. In other 
words it shows the difference or fault current necessary 
to cause the relay to trip. 

Fig. 6 shows the magnitude of restraint that can 
be achieved under these conditions. The actual value 



Fig, 6,—Characteristic curve of biasing transformer; overload restraint. 


between equipotential points on the circulating-current 
circuit. 

This relay will be of simple design, having no differ¬ 
ential feature. It will therefore operate at a given value 
of difference or fault current irrespective of the “ through 
currents ” which may traverse the protected circuit. 
This arrangement is welTknown and has been widely 


attained will depend, of course, on the number of 
turns on the restraining coil, and a restraining action 
of the. full extent indicated may not, in every instance, 
be necessary or desirable. 

The use of the biasing transformer,, however, renders 
possible the provision of a further advantageous feature 
not usually inherent m systems employing biased rdays. 
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In any scheme in which restraint is derived from current 
proportional to the transmitted load, there is likely to 
be present at normal load a corresponding fraction of 
the restraint provided under overload conditions, and, 
unless the latter be t>f moderate extent only, the full¬ 
load sensitivity will be appreciably less than the 
maximum of which the protective circuit is capable. 

In this connection there will be seen the utility of the 
central air-gap to which reference has previously been 
made. Under normal circumstances when the trans¬ 
mitted load and, accordingly, the restraining current, 
is of no very great magnitude, the presence of the air- 
gap will materially reduce the restraining efEect, causing 
as it does a very marked increase in the reluctance of 
the magnetic circuit carrying the restraining flux. 
When, however, due to remote faults or overloads, the 
restraining excitation is of the order of magnitude 
. capable of saturating the core of the biasing transformer, 
the effect of the air-gap will be very much less, in fact 
almost inappreciable, since the permeability of the core 
itself in this state will more nearly approximate to 
that of an air path. The upper curve in Fig. 6 indicates 
the characteristic of a biasing transformer in which the 
central member is not furnished with an air-gap, whilst 
the lower curve corresponds to the provision of a suitably 
.designed magnetic circuit in which one is present. 

! , Thus it is possible to arrange that the inherent sensi¬ 
tivity of the protective circuit shall not be impaired 
by the presence of the restraining effect until the trans¬ 
mitted load or fault current considerably exceeds the 
rated load of the unit protected. It is not until currents 
of this order of magnitude are attained that the diflBl- 
culties associated with current-transformer balance, 
etc., which postulate the provision of a biased pro¬ 
tective system, become in evidence. 

On the occurrence of a fault within the area embraced 
by the protective circuit, however, the difference current 
flowing in the operating winding is able, under conditions 
of maximum efficiency, to effect the isolation of the 
defective plant through the actuation of the relay. 

Consideration of another aspect of the design of pro¬ 
tective apparatus will disclose an additional benefi.t 
incidental to the use of this device. The provision of 
very sensitive fault settings has been restricted in the 
past by considerations of immunity from incorrect 
Operation, having regard to the question of balance, 
and accordingly there has been no extensive use of 
relays capa.ble of operating at small values of energy 
except where, due to the type of protective transformer 
provided, the availaible volt-amperes are of an extremely 
low order, in which case the use of such relays has not 
, given rise to notably advantageous sensitivity. 

The extreme range of current values over which it 
is necessary for protective gear to operate has already 
been indicated, and it will be immediately apparent 
that improvement in the sensitivity of a protective 
system has the effect of extending the limits within 
which accurate and correct performance must be 
achieved. 

Reduction in the fault setting may be arrived at in 
two ways. First; relays of a highly sensitive di^ign 
may be used ; and secondly, a more efficient protective 
-(^cuit may be evolved, i.e. an arrangement of traps- 


,formers and connections capable of delivering to the 
protective relays, for any given fault effect, an increased 
amount of energy. 

The immediate effect of the latter method of improve¬ 
ment will be to give rise to mechanical forces of aug¬ 
mented magnitudeT exerted on the movable portions 
of the relays when a heavy fault occurs. If at the 
same time additional improvement be sought in the 
direction of more sensitive relays, it is evident that 
difficulty will be met with, the forces accompanying 
a short-circuit bn the plant protected becoming of 
destructive magnitude if this line of attack be indefi¬ 
nitely pursued. 

As the biasing transformer will have a magnetic 
circuit of restricted cross-section, this will become 
saturated by operating current alone when it exceeds, 
to any great extent, the value necessary to effect 
tripping of the relay, even though the restraining winding 
is not energized. The secondary output will therefore 
be correspondingly limited, as will also the maximum 
force which may be developed in any relay operated 
by the biasing transformer, no matter to what magnitude 
the fault current may increase. 

In applying the biasing transformer to differential 
circuits with a view to the provision of overload restraint, 
one essential characteristic of this class of apparatus 
must be borne in mind, viz. the relation which will 
exist between the extent of the restraining effect and 
the phase displacement of the restraining current with 
regard to that flowing in the operating winding. As 
may be anticipated, the restraint wiU be a maximum 
when the phase angle is zero and will be a minimum 
when the two effects are in quadrature, It is to be noted, 
however, that the restraining action is by no means 
non-existent even in the latter case. In the case of 
overload restraint it will further be obvious that the 
actual value of the restraint is not essentially of any 
great importance provided that it is sufficient for its 
purpose under the least favourable circumstances, and 
that when operating and restraining currents are coinci¬ 
dent in phase the decrease in sensitivity is not appre¬ 
ciable under conditions of normal loading. 

Ro difficulty has been encountered in meeting these 
requirements, and the author has carried out a very 
large number .of tests of an exhaustive nature in this 
connection, "turn errors" and other discrepancies 
having been introduced into the current transformers 
employed. As a result it has been demonstrated that, 
in the matter of current-transformer balance, ample 
restraint may be applied without more than a small 
fraction of the maximum possible effect being brought 
into use. In one instance samples of a proprietary steel 
from entirely different mills were supplied by the manu¬ 
facturers. Transformers built from different batches 
were tested together in a simple protective circuit 
and it was found that the relay tripped with through 
currents of less than 10 000 amperes. When, however 
a biasing transformer was employed, a low-impedance 
instrument connected in series with the relay and giving 
a half-scale deflection with the current at which the 
relay was set to trip, gave no perceptible reading when 
the maximum obtainable, cuffeht (considerably in exce^ 
of 10 OOb amperes) was applied; 
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There will, of course, be a certain loss of secondary 
tripping current due to the additional transformation, 
but the sensitivity is unimpaired if the relay setting 
be reduced by 20 per cent. In unbiased systems, 
however, the question of stabihty will determine the 
setting of the relay rather than the question of the 
minimum volt-amperes at which the relay is capable 
of operating. The employment of the biasing trans¬ 
former, in fact, renders possible the use of a very much 
more sensitive relay should this be desired. 

(2) Discyiminating restraint.—-In the foregoing it has 
been shown how a biasing transformer may advantage¬ 
ously be applied to a simple differential protective 
circuit, i.e. one in which it is desired to effect operation 
of a single relay on the occurrence of a difference between 
two currents which are normally equal. 

In many well-known systems, notably those concerned 
with the protection of parallel circuits, a more extended 
function is required. In such instances the protective 
apparatus will, as before, be called upon to compare 
normally equivalent currents, and to operate in the 
event of inequality. There will, however, be more than * 



one relay, each associated with a particular circuit, 
and it will be necessary to give rise to tripping of one 
particular relay, usually that carrying the greatest 
current. It wiU be of corresponding importance jn 
such applications that relays other than the one specified 
shall be immune from operation. 

It is apparent, therefore, that systems of tliis nature 
are necessarily those referred to previously in the paper, 
when it was pointed out that the emplo 3 nnent of 
balanced, biased or differential relays was inevitable in 
circuits of this form. • 

The simplest case is that of direct balance between 
two feeders, when, as in Fig. 6, two simple mechanically 
balanced relays of the beam type might be used. Each 
of these relays is arranged, as shown, to trip out the 
line from which it derives the current exciting the coil 
which tends to close the contacts. The restraining coils 
are each connected in series with the operating coil of 
the opposite rela;^ and current transformer. Assuming 
equal turn ratios; etc., both relays will be balanced when 
the load or other currents are carried to the same 


extent by both lines. If one of the feeders carries an 
excessive current, due perhaps to a fault, the corre¬ 
sponding relay will be subjected to an augmented force, 
in excess of its restraining effort, tending to actuate it. 
This relay will accordingly operate whereas on the other 
there will be increased* restraint and the sound line 
will remain in service. 

Fig. 7 shows an analogous scheme in which ordinary 
relays and biasing transformers are substituted for the 
balanced relays, no other change being made in the 
connections. With such an arrangement a similar 
performance may be obtained. This will be more clearly 
understood by reference to further characteristic curves 
of the biasing transformer. As shown by the curve in 
Fig. 6, referring to a biasing transformer having a closed 
restraining magnetic circuit, the ratio of operating to 
restraining ampere-turns giving tripping currgnt in the 
relay remains fairly constant over a wide range. From 
this it is clear that any ratio of operating to restraining 
excitation greater than that indicated by the slope of 



Fig. 7.—^Discriminating circuit with biasing transformers. 


this curve will provide a current in the secondary 
drcuit more than sufScient to trip the relay, whilst 
any ratio less than that shown will not cause the relay 
to operate at all. 

In Fig. 8,. therefore, are shown curves connecting 
relay currentwith operating current, a restraining current 
having direct proportional relation to the operating 
current being simultaneously present. Each curve 
refers to a different ratio between operating and re¬ 
straining excitation. 

If the value of current at which the relay is set to* 
trip is that indicated by the dotted line, the curve of 
secondary current due to a ratio as in Fig. S would, 
except in the neighbourhood of zero excitation, lie along 
this line. It was pointed out, however, in regard to 
Fig. 6 that when the two circuits are cajrying equivalent 
currents tib.e operating and restraining currents in the 
coils of each relay are likewise of Similar ma^tude; 
the same state of affairs exists in connection with' the 
..operating and restraining windings of the biasing 
traneformefs in Fig. 7. 
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^E\^ently, therefore, it is possible to provide biasing 
ttansfomers having such operating and restraining 
tarns that, when excited in series, there will be set up 
in the-seconds^ winding and relay, a current as indicated 

by curve (a) in Fig, which shows the actual charac¬ 
teristic obtainable, p 

It was further seen in connection with Fig, 6, and 


present in the appropriate relay. In the previous case 
it will be recalled that under circumstances when the 
operation of a relay would be incorrect the only operating 
current would be that due to imperfections of balance. 

The connections in Fig. 7 indicate that this require¬ 
ment is met by the arrangement shown, since under 
all possible fault conditions there will be present in 



accordingly it appHes to Fig. 7, that on the occurrence 
of a fault on one of the circuits there will be an operating 
current exceeding its restraining current in the biasing 
transformer associated with the defective line, whilst 
on the sound feeder the restraining current will be 
greater than tlie opera,ting current. In Fig. 8 the latter 
circumstances are illustrated by curve (6) and the former 
by curve (c). 

In the extreme case of a severe fault on one circuit 
with no current flowing in the other, there would of 
course be no current in the relay which trips the latter 
whereas in the other relay there would be a secondaiw 
current in accordance with curve («?) in Fig. 8, which 
is simply that of unrestrained transformation. As 
indicated in the previous section, however, the relay 
iwoidd receive only a limited current no matter how 
^vere the fault current might be, being thereby protected 
nroni mechamcal or electrical damage under such cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In connection with the provision of overload restraint, 
the effejrt of a phase difference between the operating 
^d restraining excitation has been referred to, when 
It was pointed out that the magnitude of the restraining 
effect was . ndt always , of great importance provided 
that it was sufficient to serve its purpose. In the 
present instance it is essential that where it is neces¬ 
sary for a relay associated with a sound circuit to be 
restrained from operating under fault conditions, this 
restraint shall be of a definite nature, since an operating 
current due to that earned by the sound line will be 


the defective circuit a resultant current containing a 
component equal to, and in phase with, that in the 
sound hne. 

Fig. 6, however, does not represent the most advan¬ 
tageous method of protection on these lines, as such an 
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^e supenor meats of a system operating on a value 
current increasing in accordance with 
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In order to endow the scheme shown in Fig. 6 with such 
properties it is only necessary to provide a restraining 
effort exceeding, for equal exciting current, the operating 
force. This may be arranged by providing an increased 
number of turns on the restraining coil, or by slightly 
a rifling to the length of the relay-beam between the 
fulcrum and the point of attachment of the restraining 
plunger. The author has found that the latter gives 
a more extended range of truly proportional bias, as 
this effect is likely, in the former instance, to be restricted 
by saturation of the plungers. This arrangement, it is 
believed, constitutes the first known example of a biased 
system of protection and is due to Mr. Wedmore. 

Instead of a scheme on the lines of Fig. 7, the author 
employs the arrangement shown in Fig. 9, which gives 
both discriminating and overload restraint. The current 
transformers and restraining windings are connected 


one of the protected lines a corresponding dififsrence 
current will appear in both operating windings. It is 
clear that the presence of a heavy short-circuit on the 
one line, there being no current in the sound primary 
circuit, represents the most severe condition dis¬ 
crimination, and under “these circumstances the differ¬ 
ence or operating current is equal in magnitude to that 
in the restraining winding on the biasing transformer 
controlling the relay on the sound line. 

Relations similar to those described in connection 
with Fig. 7 are employed between the operating and 
restraining windings, and accordingly Fig. 8 will also 
be applicable to this circuit. The biasing transformers 
associated with the sound line, therefore, have equivalent 
operating and restraining currents and -w^l in conse¬ 
quence, in accordance with curve (a) in Fig. 8, remain 
inoperative. The transform^ controlling tbe other 
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so as to form a circulating-current circuit having equi- 
potential points across which the two operating windings 
are connected in series. The restraining windings, it 
will be noted, are cross-connected. 

Unhke the arrangement shown in Fig. 7, the connec¬ 
tions indicated in Fig. 9 ensure that no current vdll 
appear in the operating windings when both circuits 
are sound, except such as may be due to lack of balance 
bn the part of the current transformers or the primary 
circuits themselves. On the occasion, however, of a 
short-circuit on some other part of the S 3 rstem being 
fed through the circuits protected, and due to which 
unbalancing may be in evidence, correspondingly heavy 
currents will be set up in the restraining windings. 
The property of overload restraint is thus seen to be 
present.- 

, The properties of discrimination of this scheme are, 
however, very similar to those provided by the connec¬ 
tions shown in Fig. 7 ; bn the occurrence of a fault on 


relay, whilst receiving the same operating current, 
will be unrestrained and will therefore trip, thus dis¬ 
connecting the defective circuit from the system. 

Attention is directed to the fact that in any biasing 
transformer protecting a healthy line, the operating 
current appears in its restraining winding when a fault 
occurs. Hence the restraining eiitcitation is in phase 
with the operating ampere-turns. 

Circulating-current circuits operating on the above'" 
principle may be arranged for protecting any number 
of parallel circuits. 

In the arrangements described in regard to the pro¬ 
tection of double circuits it is evident that if one of 
the lines trips out, no measure of discriminating pro¬ 
tection may be applied to the remaining circuit. In 
practice, means of automatically rendering the protective 
gear inoperative if either switch be open would be 
arranged. 

In schemes involving more than two lines it will be 
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neceseary to provide auxiliary switches which, in the 
event of one line coming out of service, will so modify 
the circulating-current circuit that it remains effective 
for the protection of the reduced number of lines. 

(3) Directional discrimination .—Existing methods of 
directional discriinination usu^illy make use of one of 
two operating principles. The former of these, in 
which the relay is actuated by the reaction set up 
between two windings, one of which is excited by current 
and the other by potential, necessarily employs relays of 
appropriate type, usually of dynamometer form. The 
other principle involves the vectorial addition or sub¬ 
traction of electrical effects set up respectively by current 
and potential excitation, some means being devised for 
arranging that neither current nor potential alone can 
effect opCTation of the relay. 

The latter principle has been applied by the use of 
balanced-beam relays, and, as may be anticipated— 
following the use of the biasing transformer in lieu of 
this t37pe of relay for other purposes—^it is possible to 
employ a biasing transformer, controlling a simple relay 
in an analogous manner. 

Whilst this principle is not capable of quite the degree 
of precision attainable with the dynamometer type, it 
is thought to possess some sphere of usefulness. 

If it be supposed, for the purpose of explanation, 
that tile voltage and current concerned be of constant 
magnitude, a means of arranging directional discrimina¬ 
tion, within the specified limitations, by ruftarig of a 
simple relay having current and potential windings, is 
immediately apparent. It might be carried out, for 
example, on the lines indicated in Fig. 10, in which 
OA represents tiie vector value of the potential excitation, 
which it is convenient to consider as being of fixed 
position, and, by hypothesis, is of constant length. 
OB represents the current vector, also of fixed magnitude 
but having a varying phase relation to OA, according 
to the conditions of power. The excitation of the 
relay, being the resultant of OA and OB, will vary' 
between the limits of the arithmetical sum and difference 
of these two quantities, and is represented by the 
vector AB. 

This arrangement will possess directional properties 
if the relay be set to trip at a value equal to that, of 
AB' when the current and potential are in quadrature, 
under which circumstances AB' will form the hypo¬ 
tenuse. If the connection be made so that addition 
occurs when the direction of power is negative or 
reverse, the relay tripping current will be reached when¬ 
ever there exists a negative component in the current. 
In practice, however, we are concerned with both 
potential and current of varying magnitudes, and the 
above scheme is clearly inapplicable; it could only 
be employed were soine means available of obtaining 
an excitation related to the current or pressure in 
direction but riot in magnitude. 

The possibility of this is suggested by the form of 
curve {a) in Fig. 8, and[ it has in fact been found pos¬ 
sible, by a suitable design of windings and magnetic 
circuit, to pirovide a. biasing transformer which, with 
series-connected operating and rsstraining windings, 
will maintain in the relay a cument approximating 
Very closely indeed'to the m6an value, this being main- 


tamed over a current range extending froni a small 
fraction of full load to the maximum possible overload. 

If the assumption be made that the potential will 
always be of constant value, only the current excitation 
need be provided through the medium of a biasing 
transformer. The ^elay would then be furnished with 
a separate ■winding, energized in series 'with a resistance 
large in comparison with the reactance of the winding, 
with a view to the proidsion of a current in phase with 
the potential. Advantages accrue, however, if the 
potential excita'tion be also provided by means of a 
biasing transformer, a simple relay being employed 
having one winding only, connected as shown in Fig. 11. 

In this figure it will be noticed tiiat "tiie relay is 
excited in series wi'th the secondaries of ■two biasing 
transformers, one of which receives ■the secondary 
current of ■the current ■transformer whilst ■the other 



derives its energy from the secondary of a potential 
transformer. 'The relay will accordingly trip when the 
resultant secondary current of the biasing transformers 
reaches the appropriate value in the manner described 
in reference to Fig. 10. 

If the arrangement be excited from the current trans¬ 
former only, ■tire relay current would be in accordance 
with curve [a) in Fig. 12, which is seen to be similar to 
curve (a) in Fig. 8, except that in this instance it may 
be desirable to pro-vide as flat a characteristic as possible. 

The relation between the relay current and the potential 
may now be considered, it being supposed for the moment 
that no energy is derived from the current transformer. 
Apparatus of this nature will essentially be more com- 
moniy associated with pol 3 rphase circuits than with 
others, and tiie present example is intended to be 
applied to an ordinary three-phase S 3 rstem. 

In directionally functioning apparatus it is now -the 
accepted practice ■to excite •the potential ■vtindings from 
phases adjacent to tiiose in which the corresponding 
current elemen-ts are connected, in order to overcome 
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difficulties due to vectorial distortion of the potential 
under short-circuit conditions, which difi&culties are 
known to occur if this principle is not adopted. It 
will be seen that the present arrangement is peculiarly 
suitable for carrying out this requirement, for the 
following reasons. * 

Where the above practice is carried out it is clearly 
necessary to arrange that the potential relay current 
shall be in quadrature with the voltage producing it, 
in order that at unity power factor there shall be 
coincidence of phase relation between the current and 
voltage effects. Where dynamometer relays are used, 
the pressure coils are sometimes excited in series with 
condensers for this reason. 



Fig. 12.— Characteristic curves * of biasing transformer; 
directional operation. 


In Fig. 11 it will be observed that the potential bias¬ 
ing transformer, as well as that excited by the current 
transformer, has Operating and restraining coils con¬ 
nected in series. Since the resixaiaing. winding has 
more turns than the operating winding, and, moreover, 
since it is of a more highly reactive nature, due to the 
absence Of any associated secondary winding, its im¬ 
pedance will very ^eatly exceed that of the latter, 
with which, it is to be rioted, it has no inductive relation.. 
The phase relation of the current in the operating winding 
to the potential from which it is derived, will accordingly 
approximate very closely to quadrature. If, therefore, 
the above inethod of potential connection be adopted, 
the proper conditions are accordingly obtained. 


Whilst the characteristics of the potential Biasing 
transformer may be arranged to be similar to curve (a) 
in Fig. 12, it may be preferable to arrange them after 
the pattern of curve (6), for the reasons explained below. 

It will be seen that the effect oWhe flat characteristic 
will be such that if any* point on the curve be chosen 
to represent normal pressure, a reduction in voltage 
due, for instance, to a fault on the system, will not 
cause a proportional decrease in the relay current, 
only that current derived from the potential being 
considered for the present. The shape of curve (&) 
in Fig. 12 will enable more sensitive operation to be 
obtained on reduced pressure, whilst the falling-off of 
current on over-voltage is likely to have a favourable 
effect on the performance of the apparatus when sub¬ 
jected to surge effects giving rise to transient pressure- 
rises. • 

Whilst it is theoretically possible to provide unlimited 
compensation for extinction of voltage, in practice 
this will be limited by the capacity of the apparatus 
to withstand the heating effect of the current which is 
normally carried. To obtain adequate operating current 
at very small fractions of rated voltage, therefore, it is 
necessary to provide correspondingly increased ampere- 
turns under normal conditions. Similarly, it is possible 



Fig. 13.—Improved.directionally operating circuit. 


to design the current element so that it will only be 
operative on currerite not exceeding the rapturing 
capacity of any given circuit breaker. Alternatively, 
it may be designed to trip without potential on a suffi- *' 
ciently heavy short-circuit. Such' an arranj;ement, 
therefore, will operate in accordance with the vector 
diagram shown in Fig. 10 (a), and its tripping charac¬ 
teristics may be more clearly exhibited by a polar 
diagram as in Fig. 10 (6). Here the full extent of 
angular relation between current and pressure and tiie 
respective portions of both, over which the relay is 
restrained and operated, are indicated. 

The arrangement shown in Fig. 11 would probably, 
possess a slight error due to internal losses in the poten 
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tial biasing transformer, which would deflect the polar 
diagram slightly in a counter-clockwise direction, due 
to the fact that the potential current would lag behind 
the potential by an angle slightly less tlian 90“. This 
could be compensated for by connecting a resistance, 
taldng a small fraction of the normal current, in parallel 
with the operating winding. This would cause the 
operating current to lag slightly behind the total potential 
current, thereby introducing the necessary correction. 

A preferable arrangement, however, is illustrated in 
Fig. 13, in which an additional transformer is introduced 
between the biasing transformer excited by the current 
transformer and the relay. For reasons which will be 
more fully discussed in connection with the complete 
scheme of differential protection to be described in a 
subsequent section of the paper, this second transforma¬ 
tion will'^usually be present in the form of a fiurther 


these circumstances consists in the an'angcnient of the 
potential connections so that a phase displuceinent of 
the potential excitation in a direction favouring tripping 
on a reactive fault is effected. One method of currying 
out this idea is the connection of the potential wimling.s 
between line and fiarth instead of between pliuses, a 
scheme which introduces a displacement of 30“. '.rhis 
is not entirely effective, since on the occurnmce of a 
single-phase fault very little difference in phase nia>' 
actually exist between either arrangement; moreover, 
tire presence of tliis phase-shift under normal comlitions 
is of no advantage and might conceivably be detrimental 
in the event of any considerable leading current btung 
found in the circuit protected. 

In the scheme outlined in Fig. 13, however, the follow¬ 
ing phenomena occur, and give rise to a feature of utility. 
It has been explained how tlie presence of a second 
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Fig. 14.—^Vector and polar diagrams of improved directional circuit. 


restraining effect, in directionally operative circuits of 
which the present simple diagram may form a portion. 
In Fig. 13, however, this is indicated as a simple trans¬ 
formation possessing no restraining feature. Under 
conditions of normal load this arrangement can be 
designed to have symmetrical tripping characteristics 
in accordance with diagram (6) in' Fig. 10, without any 
additional resistance. 

An additional feature of utility will now be discussed. 
It is w^l known that the maj ority of the more severe 
fault effects necessarily give rise to heavy lagging currents 
of low power factor, and in aU forms of directionaUy 
discriminating apparatus this has been a source of 
difficulty, as such devices are necessarily not operating 
to best advantage under these conditions. Even more 
unfavourable to the present device are these conditions 
since it is dependent for its property of acting direction- 
ally on a purely quantitative principle of operation. 

- A method of obtaining improved operation under 


transformation causes a corrective phase displacement 
giving correct tripping limits. a.sin diagram (h) in b’ig. lb. 
It is found that on the occuirence of fault effects giving 
rise to heavy currents this effect becomes augnumted 
in accordance with the magnitude of the current, twi 
that under such condition,s the tripping characteristics 
are as shown in the polar diagram (Fig. 14) rather than 
in Fig. 10. This gives the required feature in that under 
heavy-current conditions a current lagging by exactly 
90° will give a greater relay current than one leading 
by precisely the same angle. In this instance the 
combined effect of both current and potential excitation 
is, of course, referred to. 

This property, therefore, enable.s more definite dis¬ 
crimination to be achieved under the more difficult 
circumstances accompanying fault currents of low power 
factor and large amplitude, at the .same time preserving 
accurate phase relation on currents of smaller magnitude, 
e,g. faults to earth on a system employing earthing 
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resistances. It will be perceived that with this arrange¬ 
ment it is not possible to vary the sensitivity of the 
apparatus by adjusting the relay setting, as-it is upon 
this latter factor that the system depends for its dis¬ 
criminating features, and due to thi^ inherent condition 
the precision of its operation will depend largely on the 
nature of the performance of the relay itself. Where 
it is required to provide variation in the value of the 
current necessary to operate the gear, a simple form of 
; adjustable reactive shunt may be employed, or tappings 
may be provided in the operating windings. As pre¬ 
viously indicated, it is realiised that this device cannot 
be considered as a substitute for dynamometer relays 
in general; nevertheless there are often conditions 
where, due to lack of skilled maintenance or other local 
conditions, very simple apparatus may be preferred. 
Apparatus functioning on these lines might, for instance, 
be devised directly to trip the switch. In the more 
special systems of directional protection, shortly to be 
described, a simple relay operating on the above prin¬ 
ciple may always be employed. Alternatively, by using 
similar biasing transformers, and retaining all the 
special features to which they give rise, the simplest 
form of dynamometer relay or its equivalent may be 
used, should it be preferred. Each coil of the relay will 
be excited from the biasing transformer secondaries, 
which in the above case are connected in series. 

(4) Auxiliary restraint .—In the circuits and applica¬ 
tions described above, there has always been used in 
the restraining windings an alternating current of tlie 
same frequency as the operating excitation, the restraint 
depending for its magnitude on considerations associated 
with the conditions obtaining in the primary circuit, 
as, for instance, in the simplest case described, on the 
load carried by the apparatus or circuit protected. 

A restraint of equivalent effect, not in fact dependent 
upon any questions of phase relation, might evidently 
be obtained by exciting the restraining winding from 
a source of direct current. In this manner a number of 
functions might be earned out on lines already familiar 
to switchboard and control engineers, e,g. practical 
requirements in connection with interlocking, signalling 
and similar schemes. Under any circumstsmees where 
the emplo 3 nnent of a biasing .transformer renders 
possible the use of a reduced number of contacts, the 
author suggests that its application is at least wortlty 
of consideration. As an example, conditions sometimes 
arise when it is desirable simultaneously to put out of 
action for a brief period, or perhaps to render less sen¬ 
sitive, a considerable number of relays. To do this by 
drdinary methods -might quite conceivably require as 
many contacts as there are relays, yet, if a device of 
the nature described be incorporated, ^1 the restraining 
windings might be connected in series and energized 
from a single switch or relay contact. It might be 
possible in schemes of this nature, in which it is 
necessary to make dispositions in accordance with the 
closing or opening of circuit breakers, to utilize existing 
lamp-signal circuits. Many similar adaptations and 
devices will suggest themselves to those familiar with 
work of this kind. The object aimed at by the author 
in eyery case is the replacementi by static devices, of 
moving parts not associated with considerable amounts 


of power. In circuits where relays and biasing Vans- 
formers are already employed for purposes of protection 
in accordance with the requirements previously described, 
the addition of controlling means on the above lines 
may clearly be carried ouj: with facility, a further trans¬ 
formation being added to the existing circuit. It should 
be noted particularly that the loss in efficiency due to 
the second restraint is not so great as might be ex¬ 
pected, the primary current necessary to trip a relay 
directly, with one transformation and again with 
double transformation being, in one practical case used 
by the author, in the ratio of 100, 120 and 140, 
respectively. 

By controlling the value of the d.c. restraining 
excitation by means of a rheostat or other convenient 
apparatus, the tripping current might be remotely 
adjusted, and in stations where it is not possible to 
provide attendance of a very skilled order, adjustments 
of this nature might be preferably carried out in this 
manner, if they are frequently necessary, rather than 
interfere with the actual relay mechanisms. A simple 
example of direct-current restraint is illustrated in 
Fig. 22. 

Construction of the Biasing Transformer. 

. The biasing transformer is built up in an entirely 
conventional manner exactly like any other type of 
small transformer suitable for outputs of the same 
order, that is to say, apparatus used in connection with 
instruments, etc., rather than with the supply of power. 

In the majority of cases tlie core is made of punch- 
ings, assembled in the usual way, in former-wound 
coils. Where there is more than one winding situated 
on one limb of the core these are made up into one 
coil, suitable insulation being provided between the 
respective circuits. It is recommended that all coils 
be subjected to appropriate vacuum and impregnating 
treatments which, besides improving their insulating 
properties, render them less likely to break down due 
to mechanical causes, the process having the effect of 
solidif 3 dng them. It will be realized that in a com¬ 
plete sdieme of protection a number of such elements 
may be employed. It is usual for all the elements 
necessary for a three-phase circuit to be assembled in 
a metal tank or other suitable receptacle, leads being 
brought out to conveniently situated terminals. The 
whole is then filled with compound. As this portion 
of the protective gear is under no circumstances ener¬ 
gized by pressures exceeding that of the secondary of 
a potential transformer, and is more commonly asso¬ 
ciated with current-transformer connections at voltages,, 
under normal circumstances, even smaller than the 
above, it would certainly appear that the section of 
the protective system which has discriminative pro¬ 
perties’ could scarcely be provided in a form less likely 
to suffer deterioration of function from any cause 
whatever. 

It is to be noted that since the biasing transformer 
is connected only in secondary circuits, it doeS not 
receive the full extent of any excessive primary cur¬ 
rents, due to short-dremts, etc. It has been found 
possible to design the windings so that they may be 
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siibjected, for testing purposes, to effects of equal 
magnitude to those arising in practice, without suffering 
damage. The tests may be made as often as required. 
This feature is very desirable in view of tiie importance 
of canning out comprelrensiv^ and searching tests on 
protective gear. 

Design of Protective Current Transformers. 

The author does not propose to refer at any great 
length to this section of the protective circuit, as there 
would not appear to be any great conflict of opinion 
as to the objects which, should be aimed at. The 
following brief notes, therefore, should suf&ce. 

The most essential requirement in the design of 
apparatus to be installed as part of a protective 
syetem is" that there must not be any feature likely to 
contribute towards risk of breakdown. Clearly, if the 
presence of any component of the protective gear 
introduces into the main circuit any hazard not other¬ 
wise present, the object of the apparatus is abrogated. 
Throughout the design of a protective transformer, 
therefore, both in regard to its insulation and to 
all other constructional considerations it is recom- 
. mended that a more liberal factor of safety than that 
appropriate to lines of current transformers designed 
purely for energizing meters, etc., should be worked 
to. In the event of a destructive accident on a trans¬ 
mission S 3 rstem, the protective gear should obviously 
be the last portion of the plant to cease functioning. 
The use, for instance, of wound-primary current trans¬ 
formers for protective purposes is to be avoided, as 
this t 3 rpe is inherently more liable to damage on heavy 
short-circuits, both in regard to mechanical forces and 
destructive heating. 

In every case, therefore, transformers of the bar¬ 
primary pattern are to be preferred. A straight 
primary conductor through oppoate bushings is more 
dearable than the form associated with tank type 
transformers in which, although only one conductor 
may be employed, this is brought into the case through 
top bushings. With such a form of construction a 
partial loop in the primary circuit is tmavoidable. 

• Within reasonable limits of dimensions and cost, an 
augmented secondary output^ desirable for the reasons 
already given, should be sought ratiier by increase in 
the size of the iron core than by adding to the number 
of turns. 

The reactive component of the primary impedance 
varies, at nbmial frequency, as the square of the primary 
turns and directly as tire permeability of tiie magnetic 
o circuit. A current transient of steep wave-front ot- 
countering such a transformer will, however, set up 
across its terminals a local pressure-rise not necessarily 
in accordance with the above relation. Under such 
conditions one would expect the flux, set up m air 
pathS' by disturbances of this nature to bear a larger 
ratio to the total induction than would be the case at 
working frequency. If these aspects be considered, 
the advantages of a. large core and single conductor as 
compared with an arrangement capable of equivalent 
sensitivity (so far as protection is concerned), and 
havipg less iron and more turns, will be self-evident. 


Protective Relays. 

General .—In the protective schemes dealt with, 
which only require a relay of simple type, any desired 
form of relay may be employed. The attracted-arma- 
ture relay is one oh the most suitable, chiefly because, 
for given excitation, it can develop an operating force 
considerably greater than any other t 3 q)e of a.c. relay. 
Moreover* a relay of this form employs the minimum 
amoimt of movement and consequently is less likely 
to be affected by frictional effects than types involving 
greater displacement of the moving parts. It is possible, 
indeed, to design a relay on these lines \nthout pivots, 
since the movement of the armature is conflned to a 
few degrees of arc. 

Antisurge device .—In most instances it is a decided 
advantage that the speed of operation of the attracted- 
armature relay is probably greater than tliat of any 
other type. It is, however, sorhetimes desirable to 
render such a relay immune from operation due to 
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Fig. 15.—Attracted-armature relay with anti-surge device. 

sudden impulses not sustained for more than two or 
tiiree periods. Loading the armature dela 3 rs the tripping 
of the relay but does not prevent it operating on a 
transient, as the moving S37Stem acts like a ballistic 
pendulum and stores up the energy due to the sudden 
iiflpulse. 

Instead of increasing the mass of the armature a 
suspended weight may be added, as shown in Fig. 15. 
This weight hangs free of the armature but is displaced 
when the latter operates. , 

Only an operating current sustained for something of 
the order of O’l sec. will then trip the relay. If the 
impulse is of shorter duration the armature will be 
observed to strike the wmght a sharp blow and to 
make no further movement. The energy due to the 
transient is transmitted to the weight, the movement 
of which may be seeii to pemist after the operating 
current has ceased. 

Augmented contact pressure .—In relays of a sensitive 
nature it is usual to employ some means Of augmenting 
the contact pressure when the trip circuit has closed. 
This generally leads to a certain amount of complica¬ 
tion in the construction of the relay, but the desired 
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feature may be simply contrived on the lines indicated 
in Fig. 16. 

The magnetic circuit associated with the operating 
winding, it will be perceived, resides entirely in the 
upper section of the core and arijature, as indicated 
by the chain-dotted lines. The contacting winding is 
wound up with the operating coils, but is connected 
in a different manner so that each limb of the core is 
excited in the same sense. This will result in a flux 
being set up by this winding, existing not only in the 
upper part of the core but also in the lower portion. 
This flux is shown by the broken lines. It will thus 
be seen that the provision of the contacting winding 
does not entail any further mechanical complication. 
It should be noted tliat the a.c. and d.c. windings must 
be mutually non-inductive, or the relay may vibrate 
S3mchronously. 

Resonant protective relay .—Compared with d.c. pro- 



Fig. 16.—Simple attracted-zirmature relay with augmented 

contact pressure. 

tective relays it is particularly to be noted that the 
a.c. relay is at a disadvantage on account of its low 
power factor. In the d.c. relay the exciting ampere- 
turns are only limited by the available windiflg 
space. ■ 

: Oh the other hand, the a.c. relay is subject to the 
limitation imposed by the reactance of its windings. 
If any given relay be operated with alternating current 
and again with direct current, the volt-amperes being 
the same, the relay in the latter case will receive excita¬ 
tion several hundred per cent in excesfe of that possible 
where alternating current is used. Thus the force 
eserted by the relay when energized by direct current 
is correspondingly greater. 

This point of view suggiMts that it may be possible 
to bixng about an increase in the operating force of an 
a.c. relay if means be provided to increase the power 
factor. This may be done by’ utilizing a resonating 
capacity cbmiected across the relay terminals. Such a 
condenser, however, if suitable for a current-operated 
rday m i gh t be expected to be of very considerable 


dimensions, and a preferable arrangement is illustrated 
in Fig. 17, in which a secondary winding is provided, 
directly connected to the condenser, on the relay. The 
number of turns on this winding may be chosen so 
that a condenser of sm^ll bulk will fulfil the requisite 
conditions. If this condenser be built into the relay 
assembly no complications will be introduced so far as 
the installation of the gear is concerned, and, provided 
that the secondary pressure cannot exceed, say, 60 to 
100 volts, there is no reason why such an arrange¬ 
ment, which is only concerned with a few volt-amperes, 
should not prove reliable. 

Whilst it is realized that the addition of the extra 
complication might not be welcomed were the object 
the achievement of specially small fault settings, it is 
suggested that the possibility of the use, for any given 
sensitivity, of a larger and heavier relay, and* in creased 
operating force may be worthy of consideration. It is 
found that without what may be described as “ close 
tuning,’* such that the operation might be affected to 
a sadous extent by normal frequency variations, a 
reduction of 60 per cent or more may be achieved in 
the volt-amperes necessary to cause operation of a 
relay. 

For a given primary current, the protective trans¬ 
former is capable of providing a definite maximum 
output in volt-amperes. The latter is not affected by 



the power factor of the relay forming the secondary 
load. 

On the relay being called upon to clear a fault of 
such severity as may cause a considerable drop in 
the speed of the generating plant, ample tripping energy 
will be available even though the relay operate at the 
current value at which it would trip were it not 
resonated. Such a relay would also be less affected 
by any transient effects of the nature associated with 
steep wave-fronts or abnormal frequencies. 

Other Components op a Protective CiRcyiT. 

The author has dealt at varying length, according 
to llieir novelty, with the rela 3 rs, current transformers 
and biasing transformers comprising the apparatus 
present in protective circuits of the nature embraced 
by the present paper, and, as will be seen, very little 
further apparatus is required. There will, however, in 
certain instances be a few further items, of a genial 
nature, but installed for purposes purely associated 
with tie protective gear. The considerations relevant 
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to the design of protective transformers, rela}^, etc., 
discussed above, should evidently apply to an equivalent 
extent to such miscellaneous components as are required 
to complete or assist the operation of the protective 
gear. 

Obviously it is useless to expend great care on the 
design and installation of a protective system if there is 
the remotest possibility that the circuit breaker will 
fail to open when the tripping circuit is properly com¬ 
pleted by the relay, due to such causes as failure of 
the supply of tripping energy. Moreover, in some 
systems it is essential that certain auxiliary switches 
should be provided on the circuit breakers, and in 
such cases thei proper operation of the protective gear 
is just as much dependent on these as on the relays. 
Accordingly they should be in no way less reliable. 
It does hot follow, for instance, that an axrxiliary 
switch designed for operating a signal lamp is equally 
suitable for incorporating in a i)rotective circuit. 

Apart from questions of reliability and general 
robustness of design, it is usually necessary for auxiliary 
switches operating in protective circuits to open or 
close their contacts at a more definite instant in the 
stroke of the switch than is required of apparatus 
having a more general application. Where there is 
present, in a protective circuit in which provision is 
made for any form of core balance or leakage. protec¬ 
tion, a three-phase auxiliary switch, the simultaneous 
operation of all phases will be a point requiring atten- 


keactance winding 



Fig. 18.—Phantom auxiliary switch. 


tion, lest it be possible for transient leakage effects to 
be set up due to one contact being made before another, 
no real leakage component being present. 

Whilst it will no doubt be agreed that systems of 
prot^tion not requiring auxiliary switching are to be 
preferred to schemes necessarily involving this feature, 
there are unquestionably certain occasions when, due 
»to cost or to the impossibility of appl 3 dng the preferred 
arrangement, such devices must be adopted. 

For fhese reasons it must be admitted, therefore, 
that the employment of automatic switching means, 
other than the conventional and necessary arrange¬ 
ments concerned with the operation of the circuit 
breakers, must constitute a definite addition to the 
attention necessary to maintain: such a : system in a 
state of efficiency. 

A further objection to the installation of such devices 
is often encountered in the presence, on the oil switches 
concerned, of auxiliary switches associated with , other 


requirements, e.g. interlocking or signalling. Under 
such circumstances the provision of further contacts 
may be impossible or at any rate difficult and undesir¬ 
able. These restrictions have led the author to con¬ 
sider whether, whe^ no alternative to the installation 
of 'additional auxiliary contacts appears to present 
itself, some means may not be devised for reducing 
the number required or for simplifying the arraiigenieut 
by applying the • principles utilized for reducing the 
complication of the protective apparatus itself. W'here 
fhft requirement to be met is simply to ensure that 
certain relays shall be inoperative in the event of corre¬ 
sponding switches being open, this may be achieved 
by an auxiliary direct-current restraint, operative 
from existmg signal or other contacts. This would 
involve only the addition of extra elements in the 
biasing transformer, and two extra terminals. As all 
three relays in a three-phase arrangement woidd be 
controlled by the one d.c. circuit, some simplification 
would result. 

This, however, will not meet every case, because it 
is sometimes essential that, on the opening of an oil 
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Fig, 19.—^Typical protective circuit. 

switch, appropriate modification shall be made to the 
a.^. secondary circuit, idle current transformers and 
windings having to be short-circuited in order that 
they may not interfere with other portions of a circu¬ 
lating-current circuit. For such a purpose it would 
certainly appear that an actual switch contact forms 
the only possible solution. The author has, however, 
carried out experiments with a device intended to 
perform this function, and this has given very favourable 
results. 

Phantom auxiliary switch ,—^The particular line of 
attack is suggested by considering a switch as an impe¬ 
dance capable of being varied, theoretically, between 
zero and infinity, and in practice over a suitable range. 
Investigation shows that in a secondary circuit excited 
by current transformers of conventional design, the 
coirect relation of the equipotential points in a circu¬ 
lating circuit may be maintained, on a portion of the 
circuit becoming inoperative, if a device capable of 
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undergoing, at will, a change in impedance in the ratio previous maximum value, so that only negligible currents 
of about 1: 260, is substituted for an actual auxiliary can flow through the parallel circuit, 
switch contact. It is to be noted that here, as in the previously 

As the permeability of magnetic steel is variable described scheme, all three phases may be controlled 
between limits of this order, according to the flux by one d.c. contact, whi^h may possibly be necessary 
density at which it is operated, use may be made of for other purposes. In this case no additional aux- 
this material in a reactance. iliary switch will be called for. This arrangement 

If the secondary winding be omitted from the pair en-sures simultaneous operation on all phases, thus 
of ring cores shown in Fig. 1 (at), an arrangement as avoiding the effects in leakage circuits to which 

outlined in Fig. 18 results, the operating winding having reference has been made. The control of a direct 

an impedance varying with the induction in the core, current of the necessary magnitude, not usually exceed- 
The reactance curve of any ring core shows an increase ing 1 ampere, may quite possibly entail less severe 

of reactance with exciting current up to a certain servi<» on the control contact than on a similar one 

sharply deflned maximum, after which it becomes liable on occasion to carry secondary currents corre- 
reduced, rapidly at first, but more slowly with further spending to primary overloads or short-circuits, 
increase in current. Again, the “ phantom switch ” device may be built 



Fig. 20.—^Application of phantom auxiliary switch to protective circuit. 

• 

. The winding above referred to, which may more into the biasing transformer case, and similarly com- 

correctly be called the reahtance winding, is placed in pound-filled if desired. This results in a distinct 

circuit in lieu of the switch cont^ts. If the turns simplification of the actual wiring, 

and cross-section are so selected that under the maxi- Complete protective systems or circuits in which the 
mum voltage to which it can be subjected its reactance application of the biasing transformer is shown are 

is still on the rising, portion of the curve, and if the given in Section 2, but the practical result of the use 

reactance is correctly. apportioned in delation to tlie of this device may be illustrated in connection wilh 

circuits with which it is connected in parallel, it passes another typical protective circuit.* • 

only an inappreciable current. The winding referred Fig. 19 shows a single-line schematic diagram of a 
to in Fig. 1 as the restraining winding, which, it will method of parallel-feeder protection using differentiaJly 

be recalled, is not inductively related to the other connected reverse-current relays. For the sake of 

winding, is capable of saturating both cores. In the clearness in this and the succeeding diagrami potential 

event of its being necessary, in effect, to “close” the connections are not shown, the, current transfoimer 

switch contact represented by the reactance winding, secondary connections only being relevant to the 

the saturating or control winding is excited by direct matter under discussion. 

current. The impedance of the short-circuiting winding The actual wiring diag raTri involved on iany one of 
will immediately be reduced to about l/300th of its • See/owwioi 1020 , voi. 68,p. 396. 

Vox. 38 
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the above feeders might be expected more or less to 
resemble that shown in Fig. 20, in which both the 
use of ordinary auxiliary contacts and the corresponding 
arrangement with the alternative device are illustrated. 

Apart from the fewer contacts involved, it is possible 
in instaUations of considerable extfint that the cost of 
the static device may be more than compensated by the 
saving in cable. Where a number of lines are con¬ 
cerned, common control connections are evidently 
possible, according to the usual practice in regard to 
trip circuits, etc. 

Section 2. 

Protective Systems. 

General. —It is now proposed to describe in greater 
detail the application to various protective circuits of 
the apparatus dealt with in Section 1. 

In the case of each individual piece of apparatus, 
stress has . been laid on the desirability of mainta-inirt g 


Transformer protection. —^The protection of *trans- 
formers on the circulating-current system is carried 
out on very similar lines to the protection of a gene¬ 
rator. The effect of the magnetizing current, however, 
has to be reckoned with, mortf particularly at the 
instant of switching on, when, as is well known, a 
transient of considerable amplitude usually occurs. 

A very simple method of rendering the apparatus 
less sensitive during the switching period may be 
provided by the use of an auxiliary d.c. restraining 
feature as described in Section 1. 

Instead of a biasing transformer containing three 
cores as in Fig. 21, one having six units, as in Fig. 22, 
may be used. Under normal conditions the additional 
biasing cores, which are connected between the relay 
and the secondaries of the overload restraining units, 
act as a simple transformer, since the restraining 
windings are not energized. These are connected to 
the d.c. tripping supply through an auxiliary switch 
on the main circuit breaker. This switch completes 



the utmost simplicity in construction. Clearly the 
^ame considerations apply to an enhanced extent to 
the complete protective circuit. , 

In the systems to be described the author has more 
particularly had in mind the simplification of the instal¬ 
lation and maintenance of the gear. All connections 
involving phase relation and polarity are permanently 
made, as far as possible, in the biasing transformer 
itself. The complete assembly of all the units required 
for the various functions of a thre»-phase circuit is 
referred to by the latter term. 

Typical practical wiring diagrams are given in 
certain iustances, in addition to explaimtory figures in 
order to indicate these characteristics. 

Generator protecUon.-^Th& method of application of a 
biasing transformer to the protection of a single winding 
has already been described with reference to Fi^. 3 
and 4. The protection of generator windings will 
therefore be carried out on similar lines and is shown 
in Fig. 21, which is self-explanatory. 


the restraining circuit whUe the circuit breaker is 
operating. 

In the case of remotely operated breakers an aux¬ 
iliary contact on the control switch may serve the same 
purpose. This arrangement is shown in Fig. 22. 

Protective Systems FOR Single Feeders. 

The opposed-voltage system. —^This S 3 rstem of feeder 
protection has probably been more widely employed 
for the protection of single feeders, as such, ihan any' 
otha: scheme. It has given excellent results,.within 
its sphere of utility, but difficulty is encountered: in 
maintaining small fault settings on systems of large 
plant'capacity, both in regard to accurate balancing 
and to pilot-wire capacity. 

In order to avoid saturation of the transformers by 
normal load currents, and with a view to overcoming 
balancing troubles due to differences in the iron, air- 
gap transformers have been found necessary. Eaily 
types employing simple gaps gave rise to difficulties of 
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balanCe due to s tray field effects, and ironclad designs 
having distributed gaps’have been the most successful. 
Only when very great care in design is directed 
towards perfect and permanent balancing may satis¬ 
factory results be obtained. 

The air-gap transformer, due to its inherently poor 
efficiency, is notably at a disadvantage in regard to sensi¬ 
tive fault .settings, and very sensitive relays must be 
employed where this type of transformer is used. The 
capacity-current difficulty may be almost entirely 
overcome at some considerable expense by the well- 
known Beard-Hunter screening sheath. 

The biasing transformer may be applied to an opposed- 
voltage circuit as in Fig. 23. Neither out-of-balance 
currents nor capacity currents are in evidence except 
under overload conditions when the restr aining effect 
may also be arranged to be active. If sufficient restraint 
be provided to take charge of the maximum capacity 
current no very special accuracy of balance need be 
sought, as the former effect is likely to exceed the 
latter. 

Discrimination between earth faults and line faults .— 
Better results may, however, be achieved by improved 
arrangements, on the lines suggested by Mr. Wedmore, 
who has pointed out that the demand for sensitive 
fault settings is necessarily associated with the isolation 
of earth faults. As fault currents to earth are usually 
limited in magnitude by an earthing resistance, it is 
rather in regard to faults between lines that difficulties 
are encountered in securing immunity from operation 
on “ through " currents. Mr. Wedmore, therefore, has 
proposed the use of a protective circuit responsive to 
earth faults and line faults separately. 

Such a scheme would provide sensitive earth-fault 
settings, which are only affected by “through" earth 
faults limited by the earthing resistance, and for line 
faults less sensitive settings, which may be insufficiently 
sensitive to trip on “ through ” faults. No useful 
purpose is served by sensitive line-fault settings, 
because faults of this nature necessarily involve heavy 
currents. 

Mr. Wedmore’s proposed arrangement is shown in 
Fig. 24, and it will be seen that the protective trans¬ 
former consists of two portions—a closed ring embracing 
all three primary conductors, and inside the ring a 
star-shaped member. 

Primary line currents will not cause saturation of 
the ring core. By the term “ line currents ” it is 
intended ^ to convey that the vector resultant of the 
currents in all the phases is zero, i.e. no leakage com¬ 
ponent is present. 

^ On the occurrence of an earth fault fed through a 
. single transformer of this nature, there will immediately 
be a vector resultant other than zero, due to which the 
ring core will become magnetized. The star-shaped 
member, on the other hand, will become magnetized 
by line currents. As has been pointed out, no par¬ 
ticular purpose is served by the provision of parti¬ 
cularly sensitive line-fault settings, and, accordingly, 
Y-shaped core is built , of such a size that air-gaps 
^e presented between its extremities arid the surround- 
ing ring. The ring core, therefore, will not become 
saturated under, normal-load conditions. The arrange¬ 


ment will afford a measure of protection comparable, so 
far as line faults are concerned, with the earlier air- 
gap types of opposed-voltage protective transformers. 
Owing to the closed ring core, however, a very much 
greater sensitivity in regard to protection from earth 
faults will be achieved without resorting to the use of 
a specially sensitive relay. 

By the provision of similar transformers at each 
end of the protected cable, connections for opposition 
of voltage being made by a pilot cable, discriminating 
protection as regards the circuit embraced may be 
obtained. In order, however, that there shall be no 
increase in the conventional number of pilot con¬ 
ductors, Mr. Wedmore arranges windings as shown in 
Fig. 24. So far there ^e two separate protective 
windings, and by connecting these to a common con- 



Flo. 24.—^Diagram of protective transformer for line- and 
earth-fault protection. 

dnctor it is possible for the complete scheme to func¬ 
tion when connected by a three-core pilot cable. It 
should be noted, however, that the line sensitivity 
will vary according to whether the line fault embraces 
both or one only of the wound limbs, this charac- 
tadstic being inherent to this form of apparatus. 
Since, however, on the occurrence of a line fault heavy 
currents are immediately set up, the actual value of 
sensitivity is of small import. It will be seen that 
the earth relay in this scheme can only be affected by 
capacity currents flowing in the pilot cable to the 
extent of “ through" earth faults, and these, due to 
the earthing resistance, will be of limited magnitude. 
The earth relay, however, will not receive in its operating 
winding any capacity currents set up by line faults. 
Moreover, since the ring core remains unmagnetized on 
the occurrence of line faults, it is clear that no very 
great balancing difficulty is likely to be encountered 
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so fax as the eaxth relay is concerned. As regards by requirements connected with phase separatiofi. It 

the line, relay, the question of balance is not of great is essential in the arrangement illustrated in Fig, 24, 

importance, as only relatively high fault settings are for instance, that all phases should be brought through 

required. one special transformer. A suggestion has been made 

The author feels tliat the arrangement due to Mr. that this transformer should be ^Situated in a special 

Wedmore is capable of notably better, results tlian any form of trifurcating box*. Faults are not unknown, in 



Fig. 25.—Evolu*tion of protective circuit for line- and earth-fault protection. 


previous system of opposed-voltage feeder .protection, joint boxes, however, and the author was directed by 

this being more particular^ due to the principle the British Thomson-Houstpn Co. to devise, if possible, 

enunciated by Mr. Wedmore regarding discrimination means of providing the advantages inherent in Mr. 

between line faults and earth faults. Wedmore’s scheme, at the same time retaining con- 

" In a. number. of the protective schemes winch it ventionaT construction, so that current transformers 

is proposed to describe, use has been made of this of ordinary type could be used on the system. The 

..prindple. For the protection of feeders by a pilot- evolution of this circuit through various stag<»s ’ is 

wire system, however, -the author has been influenced shown in Fig. 26. 














Figs. 25(a) and 25 (&) are seH-explanatory. In 
Fig. 25 (c) two transformers having double &e ratio 
are substituted for the middle transformer in Fig. 25 («)• 
This gives rise to no change in the operating charac¬ 
teristics, nor does thS slight alteration indicative of the 
evolution of the scheme shovm in Fig. 26 (d). 

In Fig. 25 (e) a further relay, which carries a currerit 
proportional to the load, is added. Under all coiwh- 
tions, not involving leakage, the secondary currents in 
leads X and Y -viill be equivalent. 

The other relay, as before, is responsive to leakage 
currents only. 

The final step is shown in Fig. 25 (/), which repre¬ 
sents a discriminating opposed-voltage circuit based on 
Fig. 25 (e). The points X and Y are now joined by a 
small resistance or reactance. If this were zero the 
conditions would revert to those of Fig. 26 (6) and the 
line-fault relay would be inoperative. An impedance, 
however, suflScient to provide a Hne-fault setting of a 
few hundred amperes is such as to allow under normal 


present characteristics similar to those of a symmetrical 
network of condensers, as shown in the diagram, except 
that the capacity will be distributed. 

It is found that under all load- or line-cim-ent effects, 
irrespective of whether the currents in the three phases 
are symmetrical, there will be set up at each cud of 
the pilot cable a voltage between the outer pilot con¬ 
ductors, the centre line being at an equivalent potential 
displacement from each of the outer lines. Ihe middle 
conductor, in effect, forms a mid-point, and only when 
leakage currents flow is this condition upset. Consi¬ 
deration of the capacity network will show that capa¬ 
city currents due to “ through " line faults will not be 
set up in the pilot conductor in which the earth-fault 
relay is connected. These capacity currents are confined 
to the outer conductors. Capacity currents in the 
earth relays can only be caused by " through " earth 
faults, which in general are of limited magnitude. 

So far as construction is concerned, the apparatus 
presents features exactly in accordance with con- 



load conditions a free circulation of current between 
the current transformers. Thus saturation due to load 
currents does not occur and transformers having closed 
iron magnetic circuits may be used. Earth-fault 
currents, however, directly magnetize the transformer 
on the phase affected. Thus the arrangement is closely 
analogous to Mr. Wedmore’s scheme, so far as 
operation in regard to faults is concerned. It is capable 
of providing separate line-fault and earth-fault trips, 
the latter being more sensitive than the former. 

Due to the possibility of using ring-type trans¬ 
formers, it is not necessary, as in other opposed-voltage 
systems, to employ exceptionally sensitive relays in 
order to get good fault settings. Moreover, it is not 
essential that dissimilar types of transformer, as shown 
in the explanatory diagrams, should be used. 

Three transformers, all exactly hke the middle one, 
might be used without detriment to the results obtained! 
The windings would be put in parallel if they were 
installed oh the outer phases. 

This arrangement is shown in Fig. 26, which refers 
to'the effects of capadty cunrehts under througli ” 
fault conditions. The pilot cable will be e;xpected to 


ventional current-transformer design, the two cores 
being assembled together on a single porcelain insu¬ 
lator, and only differing from an ordinary current 
transformer in appearance, due to the fact that there 
are four secondary terminals instead of two. Only 
one type of transformer will now be required, and a 
replacement may be made on any phase, the secondary 
connection being arranged accordingly. 

If this latter circuit be compared with Mr. Wed¬ 
more’s arrangement, it will be seen to possess almost 
identical characteristics, at tlie same time permitting 
ordinary constructional methods to be employed ; such 
transformers, moreover, if installed according to ordi¬ 
nary cellule methods of power house de.sign, will 
embrace trifurcating boxes and all conductors right 
up to the actual oil switch, near to which it is usual 
to place a protective transformer. 

This System will be inferior to the arrangement 
shown.in Fig, 24 in one respect only, namely the 
question of current-transformer balance. This, how- 
eyer, may easily be overcome by the use of biasing 
tasfpriners applied to the circuit, according to Fig. 23. 
ihe hne-fault relay may on a “ through ’* short-circuit 
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caxry current due to out-of-balance and to capacity. 
It should therefore be subject to overload restraint 
under these conditions. The earth-fault relay may 
sutler from bad balanang under the same circum¬ 
stances and should receive a similar restraint. It will 
also receive capacity current on ^ “ through ” earth 
fault, and accordingly should be restrained against 
such conditions. 

The reactance shown in Fig. 26 (/) carries a current 
proportional to the “ through ** line current, and may 
therefore be replaced by the line-fault restraining 
windings. No P.D. will exist between the mid-point 
of the above restraining windings and the middle pilot 
conductor under • any condition of “ through *' line 
current. A winding connected between this mid-point 
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Fig. 27.—-Diagram of opposed-voltage circuit with biasing 

transformers. 


and the pilot conductor will receive current only when 
ah esuidi-fault current is present in the primary circuit. 
The restraining winding on the earth-fault relay which 
is to be operative oh “ through ” eaSi±t faults should 
evidently be thus connected. . 

In the complete scheme, therefore, which is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 27, the earth-fault restraining winding 
is connected between the neutral pilot conductor and 
the mid-point of the line-fault restraining winding. 
Which are accordingly arranged so as to permit this. 
Both the line-fault restraining windings will have air- 
gap characteristics, as their effect is required only 
under heavy-current conditions. The restiuint applied 
to the earth relay bn the occasion of a " through ” 


eartii fault may, if desired, be arranged to become 
effective on small “through” earth faults, since the 
existence of the same is an abnormality. In the case 
of cables operating at pressures greater than about 
11000 volts the following effect* may be of impor¬ 
tance. The normal charging current of a cable, 
being the difference between input and output current, 
appears in the protective circuit as a fault current, 
and will not affect the earth relay, as it will contain 
no earth or leakage component. This capacity current 
in the primary conductors must not, however, be over¬ 
looked in regard to earth faults. If the cable protected 
be of considerable length there may be a charging cur¬ 
rent appearing as an earth fault due to the disturbance 



of pressure distribution on the power system. The 
wiring diagram is shown in Fig. 28. 

As indicated above, the system described is specially^ 
adapted to give advantageous operation on power 
systems in which the maximum posable current that 
may flow to earth is definitely limited, and where the 
design is carried out with this application in view it 
is found possible, using bar-primary current trans¬ 
formers, to. provide fault settings of between 25 and 
60 amperes on faults to earth, using a plain relay 
capable of operating at 0*6 volt-anipere. 

The principle which has been adopted, namely, that 
cf discximinatihg between line and earth faults, and 
of the latter to be of limited magnitude, has 
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been criticized on the grounds that it is not applicable in 
certain instances. It may be demonstrated that in the 
event of two simultaneous earth faults occurring on 
different parts of the network, and not on the same 
phase, a fault between lines that is not limited by the 
neutral earthing resistance" will result. It is not 
impossible for this to be fed through two different 
feeders in such a manner that the current will appear 
in each as a “ through " earth fault of the magnitude 
actually attained by the between-phase short-circuit 
which, in fact, exists. Tests on the gear, however, 
indicate that in a large number of practical cases 
the fault settings given above may be maintained 
with satisfactory results, even if this somewhat excep¬ 
tional condition be envisaged. 

Circulating-current feeder protection.—-This system is 
an extension of the methods which have been described 
in connection with the protection of generators and 
transformers on the circulating-current system. It 


would be needed. These, however, make the system 
too expensive. 

The connections will, therefore, be made in accordance 
with Fig. 29. It will be seen that whilst the occur¬ 
rence of . a fault on the length of cable embraced by 
the protective circfuit will evidently cause the relays 
to trip, currents of sufficient magnitude fed through 
the system will set up out-of-balance currents in the 
operating windings due to the pilot-wire resistance. 
To the extent, therefore, that these further effects 
exceed transformer unbalance they must be regarded 
as additional discrepancies necessitating biased charac¬ 
teristics, and it is due to these considerations that 
the present system of feeder protection has been found 
to be useful only where such features have been 
provided. The arrangement in Fig. 29 may easily be 
rendered immune from incorrect operation by the 
provision of suitably designed biasing transformers. 

Whilst the above arrangement will function correctly 



differs from these schemes in the arrangement of its 
circuits, on account of the additional difficulties inci¬ 
dental to the greater lengths of pilot line connecting 
the^ protective transformers. These difficulties are 
entirely associated with the fact that a pilot cable 
used in conjunction with a feeder protective system 
^may be expected to have a resistance very considerably 
in excess of the figure which might be met with in 
systems of protection having no secondary connections’ 
extending outside the station in which the protected 
plant is installed. Moreover, it will always be possible, 
in a small circulating-current circuit confined to one 
stetion, to make precisely equipotential points acces¬ 
sible for the connection of operating w in din g ;:;^ etc. In 
the arrangement essential to a feeder protective scheme 
these equipotential points will be found at opposite ends 
of •the line, and, for both operating windings to be con¬ 
nected between these points, additipnal pilot Conductors. 


under all conditions, it may be improved by a slight 
departure from the simple form shown. The altera¬ 
tions, as detailed below, will be more readily appre¬ 
ciated if consideration be directed toward certain con¬ 
ditions associated with the use of biased circuits in 
general. 

Having, at some length, described the various ways 
in which a biasing action may be simply achieved, and 
restraining effects of very considerable magnitude 
provide, by the biasing transformer, the author wishes 
to deprecate any impression which may have been 
created to the effect that a complete remedy for out-r 
of-balance effects of any extent resides in the biasing 
principle, and that there is no object in making any 
a,ttempt to provide transformers or circuits, which, 
balance to a reasonable economical extent;. 

It should be noted tha-t an out-of-balance effect due tO ; 
any cause would be expected to produce in the operating 
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windings of any differential protective circuit, currents 
proportional to the transmitted load, when the feeder 
or plant protected is sound. If the balance be so bad 
that these currents reach an appreciable magnitude 
under normal conditions of load J.t will be obvious 
that, should the gear be called upon to clear a fault 
under such circumstances, the sensitivity will be aug¬ 
mented or decreased according to the relative direction 
of the respective currents. Clearly, therefore, unlimited 
imperfection of balance might be very detrimental to 
the proper functioning of differential protective gear, 
feven though the biasing effect may be sufficient to 
.prevent the relays being tripped by the heaviest of 
" through ” faults. 

It will have been noticed in the arrangement shown 
in Fig. 29 that the unbalancing due to resistance is 
proportional to the transmitted load, whereas it has 
heen pointed out that the troubles associated with 
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The circulating-current feeder system described has 
not yet been commercially developed, but the author 
believes it to be capable of very good performance. 
Split-conductor protection. —The^balancing difficulties 



Fig. 31.—Application of biasing transformer to 
split-conductor circuit. 


associated with this system are mainly connected with 
cable jointing so as to obtain exactly equal impedance 
in both splits. When the reactance type of protective 
transformer is used, exceptional balance, both of the 
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Fig. 30.—Improved form of circulating-current feeder 

protection. 


transformers are not usually in evidence until very 
considerable overload currents are attained. 

Whilst it is considered that the above scheme Is 
capable of entirely satisfactory results in cases where 
the relation of the pilot cable resistance to that of the 
secondary turns, etc., is not exceptional, it is possible 
to utilize the arrangement shown in Fig. .30. In this 
the resistance effect may be balanced out, the biasing 
action being accordingly arranged to correspond to 
the usual extent of unbalancing where transformer 
effects only need to be taken into account. 

It should be i\oted that it is not necessary to take 
any special measure to obtain exactly correct duplicate 
resistances. I^ovided that these are approximately 
;as. required, no special adjustments, after installation 
for instance, should, be entailed. If the balancing 
effect of the duplicate resistance be sufficiently close 
to avoid, at overloads of no great maghi^de, the trouble 
described, the biasing action will preclude any incorrect 
.operation due to more severe “ through ” faults.: 
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Fig. 32.—Self-biasing split-conductor transformer. 


cable and of the transformer itself, is necess^y. All 
the diagrams are applicable to both simple and rea.ctance 
forms, but the former is illustrated. 

An obvious method of providing a biased form of 
split-conductor protection is shown in Fig. 31. This 
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is of interest in that existing gear might be modified 
very simply on these lines should tins be found 
desirable. 

The biasing feature, however, may be incorporated 
in the split-conductor transformer as shown in Fig. 32. 
The external connections would then be similar to the 
ordinary arrangement having no biasing action (see 
Fig. 33). 

If Fig. 32 be compared with Fig. 1 (c) it will be seen 
that equivalent currents in the two splits produce 
excitation cori'esponding to a restraining winding, 
whereas difference currents function as an operating 
winding and energize the relay. 

An even better scheme, particularly suitable for 
e.h.t. application, is shown in Fig. 34. Ring-type 
cores are nsed throughout, as these are the kind most 
easily insulated for high pressures. A simple differential 



Telay 


Fig. 33.—Wiring diagram of split-conductor system. . 

core only excited by a fault current, exactly as in the 
ordinary arrangement, is here used. The secondary of 
this core excites the relay through the medium of a 
biasing transformer of the type consisting of a pair of 
rings, as illustrated in Fig. 1 (a). The operating exci¬ 
tation sets up fluxes in' the rings in opposite directions, 
while the primary windings passing through the biasing 
cores magnetize them in the same sense. Thus they 
have no inductive effect on the relay, and on heavy 
overloads they will act as restraining windings. 
Fig. 35 shows how such a transformer might be con¬ 
structed, the biasing cores being arranged on each side 
of the differential core. The ring-core scheme does 
not lend itself to the provision of an air-gap to reduce 
the restraint under normal load conditions. This 
characteristic is hardly necessary in split-conductor 


work, as no very great extent of maximum restraint 
is required, and such proportion of tliis as may be 
present on normal load will not seriously affect the 
sensitivity. The air-gap effect may be obtained, how¬ 
ever, if required, ^as follows : A further winding is 
provided on both the biasing cores, the two forming 
a closed circuit. This is not inductively related to 
the operating or secondary windings but is wound so 
as to receive current induced by the primary or 
restraining current. It may be arranged to have such 
a resistance as will prevent saturation of the cores at 
light loads but permit of this when the " through ” 
current is of greater magnitude. This winding could 
be used to operate an overload relay. 

Parallel-Feeder Protective Systems. 

General .—Purely differential systems of parallel- 
feeder protection are entirely dependent for their 



Fig. 34.'—Diagram of self-biasing split-conductor transformer 

with ring cores. 

functioning on the installation of a number of feeders 
operating in parallel under all circumstances, 

In comparison with the split-conductor system these 
arrangements present the advantage that if there is a 
fault on one lin^ the supply may be maintained through 
the remaining feeder or feeders. 

The protective relays on sound lines must be immune 
from disturbance due, first, to faults ,on other portions 
of the power system, and secondly, to a breakdown 
on one of the lines in the group protected. Overload 
restraint will be desirable on the former, whilst the 
latter condition will be met by arrangements of biasing 
transformers operating on the discriminating or direc¬ 
tional principle. The particular problems met with in 
systems of the present form are due to the use of two 
separate protective, circuits at each end of the lines. 
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m 

these lines, however, is open at the other end and, 
unless this circumstance be allowed for, incorrect opera¬ 
tion on faults and needless disturbance under healthy 
conditions may result. 

Balanced-current system .—^This system operates in 
accordance with the principles described in relation to 
Figs. 8 and 9, and in its simplest form would consist 
of a three-phase circuit, as shown in these figures. 


Differential 



Fig. 36.—Construction of self-biasing ring-core split-conductor transformer. 


These give rise to two conditions under which the 
apparatus must discriminate correctly: first, when 
both ends are completely closed up, and secondly, 
when one end of the faulty line has opened. In the 
latter instance the transmitted load will cease to be 
divided correctly among the parallel feeders. The 
circumstances are such that either end may open first, 
depending on the location of the fault. 


To other 
phases 



It is evident that the protective circuit may be auto¬ 
matically modified by auxiliary switches at the end 
where the line is not closed up. It is the conditions 
obtaining at the remote end which must be examined 
if such protective gear is to be immune from disturbance 
due to switching operations involved by the normal 
functioning of the supply system. Here the protective 
Circuit: -viiill be completely disposed for discriminating 
between parallel lines completely closed up. One of 


[ If,a fault causes one feeder switch to open, the complete 
apparatus appropriate to both lines is automatically 
rendered inoperative. Clearly no discriminating func¬ 
tion can be provided when only one cable remains in 
circuit, and if no change be made to the protective 
circuit when one line is open, the second line will trip 
when the currefit carried by it is equivalent to the 
fault setting of the protective gear. Various methods 
are available by w^hich this end may be attained, an 
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obvious solution involving triple-pole auxiliary switches 
adapted to short-circuit the operating windings. 

Two preferable arrangements will now be described. 
If it is desired to cut out entirely the discriminating 
gear, and to rely on such stand-by overload or other 
apparatus as may exist, then both relays may be sub¬ 
ject to a direct-current restraint if one feeder is tripped. 
This necessitates only a single-pole auxiliary switch for 
each three-phase line. The extent of this restraint 
would be such that no possible value of current could 
effect tripping. 

In certain instances, however, no additional pro¬ 
tective means may be present, and it may be an added 
advantage to provide for a measure of protection 


transformer circuits or in relay connections, with the 
exception of the conventional practice of opening the 
trip^ng circuit on the circuit breaker instead of at 
the relay contacts. 

The simple thr^e-phase circuit hitherto desenbed, 
whilst it. is capable* of entirely satisfact«>ry and correct 
operation within its sphere of application, is subject to 
certain restrictions. If these be now indicated the 
advantages of the improved arrangement will be more 
clearly understood. 

Operating conditions of halanccd-ciirrcut gvay. It has 
been shown that if one feeder be opened there will be 
a tendency for the remaining line to l»e automatically 
tripped unless means of the nature descril>ed be applied 
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Fig. 37.—Balanced-current circuit with stand-by protection for single line. 


(not, of course, of a discriminating nature) by the 
balanced-current gear. Such an arrangement is given 
in Fig. 36. On either feeder coming out of service a 
restr^t is applied to the relays associated with the 
remaining line. The magnitude of this restraint can 
be controlled by a reastance, or designed for a con¬ 
stant value, such that a heavy overload or short- 
drenit ^vill operate the relay. As an alternative, fuses, 
or other time-lag devices can be connected in parallel 
W 1 & the operating windings in series -with phantom 
switches so that the overload protection provided on 
^e single remaining Une shall not be instantaneous. 
Tl^s scheme is shpwn in Fig. 37. Attention is par- 
ticulaorly directed to the fact that in both the laW 
arrangements no switching is c^ed out in current-; 


S preclude the po.s.sibility «f .such action, 

ueariy tins must occur with apparatu.s devised for 
tnppmg the line carrying the greater current, .since 
one feeder will ewry the total transmitted load wheretis 
the current in the other wdll be zero. 

The inconvenience of this effect may perhaps lie 
more, evident if it be pointed out that when a double 
teeder ^quipped as above is carrj'ing normal loatl, the 
inaavertent opening of a switch at the far end may 

supply unless the 

inari ^ be. definitely in exce8.s of the maximum 
S ®sponding to the rating of both lines. Unless 
^ latter condition he complied with it will be found 
general, not only will incorrect operation be 
possiDie on the occurrence of faults of an order of 
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magnitude comparable with load current, but that 
tripping of the protective gear will take place if the 
switchgear be operated by hand, according to the 
normal exigencies of service. Consider an earth fault 
occurring on a feeder in such a position that initial 
operation occurs at the end remote from that at which 
the gear in question is installed. If the pair of Ihies 
be carrying currents of the order of their rated load, 
the sound feeder may be overloaded when the switch 
at the far end opens. Evidently the faulty line can 
only be cleared when the earth fault exceeds in magni¬ 
tude the current in the sound cable, and moreover, if 
the resistance of the fault be such as. appreciably to 
limit the current, the sound line may come out, thus 
resulting in a complete shut-down. 


difficulties may be entirely obviated in a simple manner 
by designing the apparatus on the lines already indi¬ 
cated in connection with the opposed-voltage circuit, 
earth faults and line faults being dealt with separately. 

Very successful results have beei? realized by paraUel- 
feeder systems operated on the balanced-leakage prin¬ 
ciple, the method of application of the biasing trans¬ 
former to such schemes being seen in Fig. 9. In 
forms of this system requiring transformers which 
entirely surround the three cores of a cable, the con¬ 
nections would, in fact, be practically identical with 
those in this diagram. 

Where ordinary current transformers are used the 
arrangement, which possesses the following properties, 
is as in Fig. 38. Only currents of which the vectorial 



With regard to the latter point, it is impracticable 
to close up the feeders at all under conditions involving 
appreciable load, except in special sequence or unless 
the protective gear be first rendered inoperative by 
hand switches or other means. The normal connec¬ 
tions can only be restored when all switches have been 
duly closed. > • 

It is felt that protective gear in general cannot be 
recommended if it in any way adds to the switching 
operations involved in normal service, or if restrictions 
are introduced by its use. Moreover, the use of such 
hand svatches is further to be deprecated oh account 
of the possibility of closing a switch on to a f^ult. 

The arrangements above described should, therefore, 
be limited to insulated, systems or tp those on . which 
the neutral is solidly earthed. 

Improved form of balanced-current cireuU .—^The above 


r^ultant is other than zero will excite any of the 
biasing transformer windings. All load or other cur- 
renls not of this nature will circulate in the current 
transformer secondaries only. If either feeder carry 
an earth or leakage current greater than that in the 
other, a corresponding difference current will appear 
in the operating windings of the biasing transformers, 
and tripping will occur on the relay corresponding to 
the feeder carrying the greater leakage current,' as 
indicated in Fig. 9. In the event of an earth fault 
being present on some portion of the supply system 
beyond the protected feeders, this will appear in equal 
proportion in both of the lines and will accordingly 
give rise to a circulating current in the restraining 
windings. Thus, even though the fault is not exactly 
equally shared, due to variations in feeder impedance, 
the rda 3 ?s cannot trip. 
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Fig. 38 shows the simplest possible form of this 
arrangement, while Fig. 39 shows an improved scheme 
capable of superior results. By providing an overload 
restraint in this manner it is possible to get even more 


additional protection is obtained against all forms of 
line fault. The complete circuit is indicated-in Fig. 40, 
and it will be noticed that the connections providing 
protection from line faults correspond to those in 




Fig. 40 .-—Balanced-current circuit for earth- and line-fault protection. 


sensitive operation, complete general immunity being 
at the same time provided. By the provision of a 
small current transformer, together with a furth^ 
discriminating biasing transforms energized from this. 


Fig. ^ if the secondary of. the transformer, which is 
excited by such faults in Fig. 40, be considered to 
represent the current-transforms windings in Fig. 9. 
The following characteristics will be associated 
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with the final arrangement according to Fig. 40. 
(1) “ Through ” earth currents will set up a circu¬ 
lating current which will appear only in the restrain¬ 
ing winding of the leakage discriminating biasing 
transformers. (2) " Through ” line faults or overloads 
will excite the leakage overload restraining windings 


In this diagram no provision is made for- utilizing the 
apparatus for any further measures of protection in con¬ 
nection with the operation of a single feeder. On one line 
coming out of service the protective gear is rendered 
inoperative by short-circuiting the^ine-operatmg -wind¬ 
ing and opening the leakage-operating winding by 
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Fig. 41.—Wiring diagram of balanced-current S3rstem. 



Fig. 42.—Wiring diagram of balanced-current system with stand-b}' protection for single line. 


and also the restraining -windings on -the line-fault 
biasing transformer. (3) Earth faults on either feeder 
operate tiie leakage relay on the defective line 
and will restrain -that on the sound circuit. ^ In a 
corresponding manner line faults will effect correct 
operation of the line-fault relays. 

Fig. 41 shows the actual wiring diagram involved. 
It will be seen that no notable complications are added. 


means of auxiliary switches. E-vidently it is possible 
to avoid all contacts in the transformer and relay 
circuits by an arrangement similar to that given in 
I=ig.. 36^: '; ', 

Again, a scherne analogous to that shown in Fig. 37 
iiiay be provided. This scheme is given in Fig. 42. 
The remaining single line is, according to this arrange¬ 
ment, automatically protected from sus-tained short- 
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circuits or earths on any portion of the supply S 3 retem 
to which it transmits energy. It is to be noted that 
should the leakage fuse be removed by hand subse¬ 
quent to single-line operation having occurred, in¬ 
stantaneous leakage'' protection is achieved. Similar 
arrangements may be made" for protecting multiple 
feeders. 

Where the above systems of protection are applicable 
it is found that, using bar-primary current transformers 
of ordinary design and not exceeding 400 ampere- 
turns, operation of the protective gear may be effected 
on current differences equal to 20 per cent of the 
normal rating. In the case of earth faults, these 
figures may obviously be improved upon by the employ¬ 
ment of special transformers. The corresponding figure 
in regard to line faults is recommended to be in the 
neighbourhood of 200 per cent of full load, but the 


to operate with but two lines in service, the employ¬ 
ment of such gear is not restricted to the double- 
feeder case only- 

The method of application of the biasing transformer 
may perhaps be more clearly indicated in relation to 
the more usual caSe of the protection of the receiving 
end of two parallel lines. The general conditions of 
operation of parallel feeders, as regards freedom from 
interference with normal functioning of the sujiply 
system, have been discussed above in connection with 
the balanced-current system. It has l)cen shown that 
unless fault settings exceeding normal load cvin'cnts be 
employed, the presence of the latter will cause unne¬ 
cessary tripping of the protective gear under certain 
circumstances due to operation of the switchgetir. 
These effects are less inconvenient when occurring on 
apparatus concerned with the protection of the receiving 



apparatus may be provided or adjusted over a wide 
range in this respect. 

It is particularly desired to direct attention toward 
the fact that, with the settings referred to, the presence 
of the apparatus may be entirely disregarded from 
the point of view of normal operation of the supply 
system, to exactly the same extent as obtains with 
pilot-wire systems for single lines. 

Balanced-power system. 

Operjiting conditions .—^This system must be employed 
in any circumstances wh^e, amongst a group of 
parallel feeders diffefentiaUy protected, the occurrence 
of a fault cannot be depended upon to set up ah 
excess cunrent in the faulty line.. These conditions- 
are pecuharly associated with the receiving ends- of 
parallel lines and they arise more particularly in con¬ 
nection with double feeders. Since,-however, in the 
majority of instances in which three or more circuits 
are involved, it may be necessary from time to time- 


ends of parallel lines. The rea.son is that when switches 
are operated at the remote end the resultant unbalancing 
af the load currents is more likely to trip the lino 
already opened than to cause interruption of the supply 
after the rnanner described in regard to the protection 
of generating ends. The use of fault settings of less 
than normal load, however, will prevent the feeders 
from being closed up except in the conventional order 
and may^giye rise to other troublesome effects, Under 
any conditions C3tf emergency or abnormal working, petty 
Mndrances in re-establishing supply, etc., are inclined 
to present exaggerated disadvatitages. 

shown how such difficulties may be 
avoided by tlie separate treatment of line and earth 
au ts, and it is now proposed to describe means of' 
ca^igg into effect the same principle in connection 
wxm directionally functioning apparatus. 

^ ig. 43 shows a simple differential arrangement 
^e on big. 11 . It ■will be seen that the operating 
■windings of each biasing transformer excited front 
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current-transformer secondaries are connected between 
equipotential points in a circulating-current system 
according to the usual practice. In such an arrange¬ 
ment no current will be found in these operating wind¬ 
ings unless a difference in magnitude or phase exists 
between the currents in the parallel conductors. If 
there is such a difference, due to a fault on one of 
•idle lines, one or other of the relays would be operated 
by the combined effect of the current and potential 
biasing transformers. 

It may be stated generally that the operation of 
such differential directional circuits, whether installed 
at receiving or generating ends, wiU be somewhat as 
follows: The faulty feeder will be that which is 


Moreover, it was pointed out that the arrang&ient 
depicted in Fig, 1.3 possessed certain advantages when 
operating in conjunction with currents of low power 
factor. In the same figure a displacement transforma¬ 
tion possessing no restraining elemSnt was shown, but it 
was mentioned that it might be expected to be present in 
practical applications of the device. This is illustrated 
by the present example in which overload restraint is 
applied to this second transformation, the resulting 
diagram being shown in Fig, 44. Under conditions 
involving heavy " through ” currents correspondingly 
greater secondary currents will flow in the circulating- 
current circuit in which the overload restraining wind¬ 
ings are connected, and the apparatus will thus be 
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Fig, 44.—Balanced-power circuit compounded by current. 


receiving the largest amount of power flowing fron; 
the busbars into the feeders. Thus a faulty feeder will 
carry the greater current at tire generating end but 
may carry the lesser current at a receiving end. The 
faulty feeder would be carrying a forward difference of 
power at a generating end and a reverse difference at 
a receiving end. 

Such a protective circuit would, however, under all 
conditions operate at a fixed value of fault current 
and, having regard to the principles discussed in 
Section I and tlie systems of protection already 
described, it is, doubtless superfluous to recapitulate 
the arguments in favour of biased circuits, i.e. those in 
which an overload restraint of such magnitude as will 
ensure adequate immunity from operation on Theavy 
through faults is introduced, there bemg present the 
usual unbalancing in primary conductors and current 
transformers under such circumstances. 

VOL. 62. 


rendered less sensitive to any unbalancing effects that 
may be set up. 

The diagram differs in arrangement from Fig. 43 
in certain other features, including a certain simplifi¬ 
cation in the connections. For instance, instead of 
the two operating windings excited differentially by the 
current transformers one only is necessary. Moreover, 
it is found possible to dispense with one of the potential 
biasing transformers, the necessary excitation from 
this source being provided by a single unit. Although, 
for reasons of detail, the connections in this respect 
are not entirely in accordance with those indicated in 
Fig. 13, their effect and function are identical. It 
is in general desirable to reduce to a minimum the 
energy output from potential transfonners, and by the 
use of one biasing transformer unit only, excited from 
this source, the volt-ampere consumption is exactly 
halved. . 
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A further characteristic of utiKty, however, may be 
provided by the circuit indicated in Fig. 44. This 
may, perhaps, be more easily explained if attention is 
once more directed to the operating conditions peculiar 
to directional systems. It has been pointed out that 
the special circumstance rendering essential the pro¬ 
vision of such gear, rather than apparatus operative 
by current alone, is the protection of two incoming 
feeders. It will be seen that the portion of the fault 
current which afiects the protective apparatus con¬ 
cerned will be present in both sound and defective 
feeders. Load currents, therefore, being for the moment 
neglected, the current transformers will be excited by 
currents equal in magnitude, though the power repre¬ 
sented by these currents will be opposite in direction. 
It is thus evident why current-balancing apparatus will 
be inapplicable in this instance, and if the effects of 
load current are now considered it will be realized that 
it is possible under certain conditions for the sound 
feeder to be carrying the heavier current. 

If this particular circumstance be examined in 
regard to Fig. 44, it will be noticed that under the 
conditions specified, i.e. when a fault is being fed from 
the generating station through the substation bus¬ 
bars, neglecting load current there will be present in 
the two Overload restraining windings equivalent 
currents equal to exactly one-half of that flowing in the 
operating winding due to the fault. In order to obtain 
correct directional operation it is evident that the. 
relation between the current in the differential operating 
winding and that in both of the relays should be 
precisely in accordance with Fig. 12 (a), potential 
excitation being for the moment disregarded. The 
apparatus, therefore, is designed so that this result -is 
achieved with the specified flow of current. 

Whilst it has been pointed out that tlfis arrangement 
is particularly associated with double feeders at their 
receiving ends, such apparatus may be installed at both 
ends where the normal flow of power may be in either 
direction. Under other conditions the occurrence of 
faults may sometimes set up such a flow of current 
that balanced-current gear would correctly discrimi¬ 
nate. That is to say, there .wiE be in the defective 
feeder a current greater than that in any adjacent 
circuits. 

Another condition relevant to the point under dis¬ 
cussion is the existence in a receiving substation pro¬ 
tected in tins manner, of Eve loads, e.g. rotary 
converters, motor-generators, etc. It has been stated 
that where a fault is fed through a substation con¬ 
taining no source of generating plant as such, the 
currents in the sound and faulty feeders may be equiva¬ 
lent in magnitude. It often happens, however, that 
when ^ sudden short-circuit occxurs transient balanced- 
current conditions may exist due to the momentum 
of rotating machinery; in other words, it is possible 
that the substation plant may feed into a fault 
immediately it occurs. 

It is generaEy felt that of aE the various methods 
of protection available, potential-operated arrange¬ 
ments are the least rehable. It is thought, therefore, 
liiat desirable. features may be provided in apparatus 
of this nature if advantage be taken of the occur- | 


rence of such circumstances as have just been re¬ 
ferred to. 

In the circuit shown in Fig. 44 it is found possible 
to arrange that the apparatus functions correctly in a 
purely directional manner in conjunction with potential 
excitation when *this is necessary, and that when 
balanced-current conditions obtain, i.e. when the faulty 
feeder is, in fact, carrying a greater current than any 
other, the operation of the protective gear may thereby 
be assisted and rendered more certain. The apparatus 
is accordingly designed so that the relay current, as 
in Fig. 12(a), is produced by a flow of current 
corresponding to the direct effect of a fault flowing 
into and out of the substation bars, such current-flow 
exciting the gear in question. 

In Fig. 46 curves resembling Fig. 12 (a) are again 
shown. Curve (6) in Fig. 45 is, in fact, identical with 
that shown in Fig. 12 (a). 

If consideration be now given to the flow of current 
in the operating and restraining windings occurring 
when the conditions are such that tlie current in one 



Fig, 46.—Characteristic curves of biasing transformer 
compound directional operation. 


feeder is very much greater than that in another, it 
w^ be seen that, in regard to the relay associated 
with the feeder carrying the heaviest current, there 
would be a restraining current less tlian one-half the 
operating current. On the sound feeder, however, 
the restraining current would exceed one-half tlie 
operating current. Curve (a) in Fig. 46 indicates the 
excitation produced by the former circumstances, and 
curve (c) refers to the latter. As in Fig. 12, the effect 
of potential is not referred to. 

The effect of this arrangement on the opei-ation of 
the relays is as^follows:— 

It has been explained in Section' 1 and in regard to 
Fig. 10 or 14 that relay excitation, according to curve 
(a) in Fig. 12 [that is, curve (6) in Fig. 46] causes 
tripping of the relay over approximately ISO® of phase 
relation, the relay being inoperative throughout the 
remaq^der. It wiE therefore be seen tliat if tlie relay 
Current be increased, as shown in Fig. 46 [curve (a)], 
the relay wiE be operative over a greater angular range. 
In fact, it is found that in the event of complete 
extinction of voltage, tripping of the relay wEl stiE 
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occur on a very severe fault, due to the curve inter¬ 
secting the line corresponding to the relay tripping 
current. 

On the other hand, in the case of a healthy feeder 
the excitation of the relay due to current is so reduced, 
according to Fig. 46 (c), that the relsty is operative over 
a smaller angular extent than 180®. Moreover, if the 
fault is sufficiently severe it will be impossible for the 
sound relay to trip, no matter what the phase relation 
between current and potential may be. 

Thus in the case of a rotary substation fed by a 
double feeder, the effect of a sudden surge of power 
due to the mass of the rotary armatures feecfing a 
fault on one of the feeders would increase the tendency 
of the faulty relay to trip and would help to keep 
the healthy feeder immune. 

In Pig. 46 the complete wiring diagram appropriate 
to the protection of a double feeder on the above lines 


feeders concerned are subjected to heavy overloaSs or 
line faults. It has hitherto not been found possible to 
achieve this result on a commercial scale. 

Means of providing for a flow of current in the 
secondary circuits of a protective system directly due 
to leakage faults are v^ll known, but, in order to 
discriminate in accordance with the direction of the 
leakage fault, this must necessarily be referred to the 
potential associated with the phase on which the fault 
occurs. Previous methods have arranged for this by 
connecting the potential elements of the relays 
between an artificial or other neutral point in the 
supply system and earth. 

Normally there will be no potential between these two 
points, but on the occurrence of an earth fault a potential 
difference of a value depending on which of the phases 
has suffered the fault will exist. Objectiogs have, 
however, been raised to the additional potential con- 



is shown. This arrangement is equally applicable to 
the protection of a double interconnector. It will, 
however, be necessary to provide auxiliary switches, 
and it will further be essential that the fault settings 
employed shall exceed normal load currents for pre¬ 
cisely such reasons as have been fully explained in 
regard to the protection of generating ends of feeders. 

Improved form of halanced-power circuit.—Th& evident 
advantages which accrue in the case of balanced- 
current protection by the use of apparatus capable of 
differentiating between line faults and earth faults 
render very desirable the achievement of similar 
methods in regard to directionally operated protective 
gear. Not only does the employment of this principle 
preclude interference with normal switching operations, 
but in general it enables increased sensitivity in regard 
to earth faults to be Achieved, due to the fact that 
reduced disturbances in connections, peculiar to leakage 
faults, are set up in the protective circuit when the 


nections involved, and this particular arrangement 
would not appear to have been largely employed. In 
th^ present instance a solution of -^e problem has 
been sought in a different direction. Instead of pro¬ 
viding a special leakage relay, as in the balanced^ 
current gear, a triple-pole relay is used, each pole 
being responsive to faults on tfie corresponding phase. 
Special means are provided whereby the relays become 
energized to a greater extent on the occurrence of an 
earth fault than will be the case where line faults are 
concerned. 

The relay, therefore, whilst itself operating at a 
constant value of sensitivity, is more e^ily tripped by 
eartfi faults than'by line faults. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, for a system of connections to be devised in which 
an augpnented flow of current shall be set up. bn the 
occurrence of a leakage component in the energizing 
circuit. Instead, however, of this additional ciurent 
appearing in a single neutral lead, it must be present 
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in ofie of three directionally operative circuits, accord¬ 
ing to which phase has suffered the earth fault. It is 
evident that only in relation to the potential associated 
with the faulty phase; may proper directional discri¬ 
minating operation ■be achieved. 

An application of the principle employed is illus¬ 
trated in Fig, 47, in which current connections only 
are shown. It is to be understood that this arrange¬ 
ment will in general form a " difference ” circuit and that 
the secondaries of the biasing transformers will supply 
directionally operative relays, or the equivalent biasing 
transformer circuit already described. For the sake of 
clearness, only those connections relevant to the par¬ 
ticular principle to be explained are indicated in the 
diagram. The three windings shown at the top of the 
figure may therefore be considered to be the secondaries 
of curreg^t transformers or any other similar source of 



Directioual rdays 

Fig. 47.—Diagram of biasing transformer arrangement for 
sensitive directional operation on earth faults. 

three-phase current. They excite three biasing trans¬ 
formers, a common or neutral return being employed 
in the usual way. Each biasing transformer has two 
operating wndings and two restraining windings and 
is provided with a single secondary for energizing the 
directional relay, etc.,, referred to above. It will be 
seen th^t one of the operating "windings and one of 
the restraining winding are connected in series with 
each phase, wheres^ the other operating and restraining 
windings are connected in series with the neutral lead 
between the; common point , of the biasing trans- 
formera and that of "the energizing transformers. The 
number of turns on "the "two restraining windings will 
be similar. 

If a current be considered to flow in the secondary 
of one cmrent "transformer only, re"tuming "via the 
neutral lead, "then the two opera"ting windings men"tioned 
are so arranged that thi^ exciting ampere-tums are 
additive. Further, under this, condition it vwll be seen 
that the two restraining windings are in opposition. 


and there will therefore be no restraint at all on the 
biasing transformer appropriate to the phase which 
has become energized. The secondary of this trans¬ 
former -will receive maximum energy. If the current 
transformers, however, are excited by currents which 
have no leakage component, there wiU be no current 
in the neutral wire nor in the corresponding operating 
and restraining windings. 

The turns on the biasing "transformers are so arranged 
that the energy in the secondary, due tc either restrain¬ 
ing winding and operating winding in series, is such that 
the current ip the relay is negligibly small and cannot 
possibly affect operation. 

It will be seen "that when a leakage current occurs 
it traverses the operating and restraining windings on 
all three of the biasing transformers. On two of them 
the restraint will be effective, and negligible energy 
will be applied to the secondary windings. On the 
one associated "with the phase in which "the leakage 
current flows, however, it has been seen that the 
restraining windings are in opposition, and accordingly 
there is no restraint. Tliis arrangement therefore pro¬ 
vides that an earth fault current on any phase operates 
the relay only in conjunction with the potential 
appropriate to that phase. 

The simple arrangement shown in Fig. 47 does not 
function entirely correctly on the occurrence of simul¬ 
taneous earth and line currents in opposite directions, but 
it is applicable to a number of conditions, more especi¬ 
ally in connection with differential circuits, and in 
other cases special means may be taken to overcome 
the difficulties referred to. If therefore the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 47 be now considered to be excited 
differentially, after the manner indicated in Figs. 43 and 
44, it will be seen that it will only become energized 
on the occurrence of a fault between lines or to earth 
on one or other of the feeders protected. In the com¬ 
plete protective circuit, therefore, will be found all the 
features enumerated in regard to Fig., 44, plus the 
additional characteristics peculiar to Fig. 47. It is 
not, however, considered essential, in connection with 
earth faults, to take into account severe disturbances 
in the voltage of the system, nor in general will faults 
occurring on S 3 ratems operating "with an earthing resis¬ 
tance give rise to highly reactive currents flo"wing to 
^firth. Accordingly the phenomena associated "with 
Figs. 14 and 46 are not arranged to be present in the 
opera"tion of leakage faults, since both these conditions 
refer especially to circumstances accompanying the 
existence of fault currents approximating in value to 
the short-circuit current. 

The leakage discriminating biasing transformers are 
therefore added ^to the arrangement shown in Figs. 43 
and 44, their secondaries being connected in series 
"with the existing secondary circuits which energize the 
relays. The operation on line faults is unaffected by 
the addition and is as described in connection "with the 
above diagrams. The pro"vision of the extra biasing 
transformer units will slightly modify the dimensions 
of the'lDiasing "transformer shown in F^ig. 46, and , there 
wiU necessarily be a number of additional connections 
inside the biasing transformer. It is not found, how¬ 
ever, "that the addition of the, circuit^ concerned "with 
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leakage sensitivity in any way adds to the connec¬ 
tions external to the biasing transformer. Fig. 46 
shows the complete arrangement appropriate to the 
protection of a double feeder at a receiving end by 
means of apparatus of the general nature described. 

An entirely analogous arrangement appropriate for 
the protection of multiple feeders might be provided, 
it being understood that the apparatus is chosen with 
a view to operation from time to time with only two 
lines in service. 

The following performance may be provided with 
this gear, utilizing exactly the same relay as has 
been referred to in connection with all other schemes 
mentioned in the paper, namely, an attracted-arma- 
ture relay capable of operating at about 0*5 volt- 
ampere. 

It is found possible to provide settings which give 
rise to tripping of the relays on line faults on the 
occurrence of difference currents of tire order of twice 
full-load current. Due to the effect of the power 
factor of the fault, definite figures of sensitivity cannot 
be specified without the provision of special curves of 
performance. In general, however, it is found that, 
due to the phase displacement action and other circum¬ 
stances, the figure would lie between twice full load 
and four times full load, although different settings can 
be arranged if desired. These figures give complete 
freedom from disturbance under all normal conditions 
of operation. On the occurrence of an earth fault, how¬ 
ever, the appropriate pole of the relay would trip on 
difference currents in many instances considerably less 
than 20 per cent of normal full load. 

As indicated above, no extreme abnormality of 
potential is considered in regard to the clearance of 
leakage faults, but these conditions are particularly 
envisaged in connection with line faults. Single-phase 
faults, which cause distortion of the normal phase 
relation, are correctly cleared due to the connections 
employed. For the same reason, reduction of pres'sure 
between the faulty phases, due to impedance drop, 
will not . affect the operation. 

Where the fault gives; rise to fall of pressure, due to 
reaction in generating plant, the sound phases, between 
which the potential connections in question are excited, 
may be affected, but to a less extent. In the event 
of a conaplete short-circuit occurring simultaneously 
on aU three phases, the apparatus is found to function 
at pressures down to 26 per cent of normal pressure. 

It is realized that this figure comp^es unfavourably 
■^th the performance possible, with dynamometer 
relays of suitable type, but it may be improved in 
proportion to the amount of potential excitation em¬ 
ployed. It is felt that the more sin^ple installation 
may present advantages which may be offset against 
the above shortcoming, which is particularly associated. 
with the type of relay employed. Moreover, an 
accident of the nature referred to is distinctly un¬ 
common and is hardly possible except as the result 
of a switching error, such as is commonly guarded 
against by interlocking. Experiments made b^ the ' 
author on tesi^g circuits in connection with this 
t^e of gear, in which short-circuits were applied 

dropping a bar across the three phases, almost 


I invariably resulted in the fault clearing as a Short- 
circuit between two phases. 

It must be pointed out that the above figures refer 
particularly to actual balanced-power conditions, i.e. to 
a receiving substation supplied by two lines. When¬ 
ever differences in current magnitude occur, these 
figures will be improved upon, tripping being possible 
in severe circumstances with no potential at all on 
any of the phases. 

Use of dynamometer relays .—In the arrangement 
d^cribed, the employment of a simple relay operating 
directionally after the manner described in Section 1 
was indicated. It may be of interest to point out, 
however, that the special characteristics, such as over¬ 
load restraint and sensitive leakage, that may be 
provided by a biasing transformer of the form just 
described are not inseparable from such an .arrange¬ 
ment. A dynamometer t37pe of relay which, as indicated, 
is essentially an instrument of greater precision than 
the contactor type of relay, might be employed with 
very little departure from the connection shown in 
Figs. 44 and 46. 

Section 8. 

Application. 

The selection of means of protection for any given 
system or item of plant will call for consideration of 
the following circumstances:— 

(i) The capital value of the plant protected. 

(ii) The value of the service, either directly or 

indirectly. By this is meant the cost per 
minute to the supply company of an enforced 
shut-down or, alternatively, the extent of the 
inconvenience experienced by the consumers 
; and corresponding loss of goodwill, etc. 

(iii) The arrangement of the machines, transformers, 

feeders, etc., necessitated by the conditions of 
supply. 

(iv) Whether the circuits to be protected already 

exist or if they may be laid out with a view 
to the provision of efficient protective gear. 

Generating and distribution systems, for which it 
may be necessary to specify means of protection, may 
be broadly classified as follows 

(a) Those in which the importance of continuity of 
supply and the expenditure already incurred 
by the provision of large and costly generating 
and control units fully justify the additional 
cost of installing what is considered to be the 
most suitable and reliable method of affording 
adequate protection. 

(&) Systems in which the nature of the. load supplied 
and the value of the plant installed do not 
warrant more than a limited investment in 
protective gear, or where, on a lay-out already 
existing, the provision of such apparatus is 
only possible to the extent of the installatioh 
of additional switches, relays, etc., as distinct 
from the la 3 ting of special conductors or the 
rearrangement of existing connections. The 
measure of^ discrimination obtained in such 
cases depends to a large extent, in the case Qf 
feeders, on the form of network mvolved. 
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{of Small undertakings of limited plant capadty 
not in general subject to heavy disturbances 
due to faults, nor supplying loads of the nature 
in which an occasional interruption of supply 
gives rise ^ more than momentary incon¬ 
venience. Parallel feeders wiU not frequently 
be found on such systems, and instantaneous 
discriinination is usually limited to the simplest 
circuits- 

So far as generators are concerned, the usual practice 
is to employ circulating-current protection with suitable 
field-suppression gear oh all machines above, say, 

1 000 kW at 3 300 volts. Biasing transformers may 
be usefully employed for the protection of generators 
on systems coming in the first category, where low 
fault-settings -are specially desirable. 

It is Visual to employ circulating-current protective 
gear for all large transformers, and also for small trans¬ 
formers on important systems, where both primaries 
and secondaries are connected in parallel. Biasing 
transformers are particularly useful where low fault- 
settings are desired, or where the protective trans¬ 
formers have inherently different magnetizing charac¬ 
teristics. 

Feeder protection has to be considered with reference 
to the classification of systems detailed above. 

SysUms (a).—Opposed-voltage protective systems 
have been more widely employed than any other form, 
since the use of a pilot wire enables any circuit to be 
protected without reference to the remainder of the 
system. It is considered that the particular form 
described in this paper possesses the following advantages 
over certain other combinations:— 

(1) No sheath is required for the pilot wires. 

(2) No air-gap is needed in protective transformers. 

(3) Protective transformers are interchangeable. 

(4) A low earth-fault setting is obtained with a 

robust relay. 

(6) Immunity from incorrect tripping is obtained at 
very high currents. 

Split-conductor protection, while avoiding the use of 
pilot cables, necessitates a special form of cable and 
usually more expensive svdtchgear, and there seems 
little tendency to install it at the present time, except 
for extensions to a system where it has already been 
used, 

Systems (6).—In systems of this character, the opera¬ 
tion of feeders in parallel permits the use of discrimi¬ 
nating protective gear i^thout serious expenditure. 

In general, balanced-current gear is chosen for ■^e 
transmitting end and balanced-power gear for the 
receiving end.. A low earth fault-setting and a rela¬ 
tively r high line fault-setting is provided, so that 
feeders may be switched in Snd out of circuit without 
consideration of the protective gear. This protective 
gear will operate even if the line potential has fallen 
to zero, except in the case of two incoming feeders at 


a substation, and even there the potential connections 
are so arranged that correct tripping will occur with 
any . two lines short-circuited. In practice it has also 
been demonstrated with an apparently instantaneous 
three-phase short-circuit.’ 

Systems (c). —^Thcre is little chance of discrimination 
in systems of this character, and it is usual to install 
leakage trips and graded overload time-hmits. In 
certain cases a reverse relay with sensitive leakage 
setting can be used with advantage. 

Conclusion. 

Advantages in use of biasing transformer. 

(1) Any type of relay may be used. 

(2) A single type of simple relay may be used for 

any of the systems of protection described. 

(3) Different forms of biasing transformer may be 

made of standard components. 

(4) Transformer-operated relays are not disturbed by 

stray direct currents. 

(6) The relay is protected from mechanical damage 

due to heavy faults. 

(6) The apparatus requires minimum attention. 

(7) Static discriminating apparatus is not likely to 

deteriorate under service conditions. 

Advantages of separate line and earth settings. 

(1) Sensitive operation on earth faults is more easily 

achieved. 

(2) Sensitively set relays are not disturbed by short- 

circuit currents. 

(3) Ring cores may be used for opposed-voltage pro¬ 

tective system. 

(4) Parallel-feeder protective system not disturbed by 

switching. 

(5) Small "tee” loads on protected feeders are 

possible without interfering with protective 

arrangements. 

Finally it may be mentioned that the British 
Thomson-Houston Co. have subjected all the devices 
described in the paper to such tests under service 
conditions and also at the factory as are essential to 
prove their practical capabilities, and that exhaustive 
experiments have been carried out on each of the 
complete protective circuits, special arrangements haying 
been made to simulate the various service conditions 
which it has been possible to foresee and reproduce. 

Of the mght principal systems of protection described, 
actual equipinents have been supplied except in the 
cases of two systems, in lieu of which other methods 
described in the paper are available. 

In conclusion, the author desires to thank the British 
ThoDMon-Hous^n Co. for their kmd permission to pub¬ 
lish ihe results of investigations largely carried out at 
thrir works, and also particularly to acknowledge his 
indebtedn^s to Mr. H. Trencham for setting forth the 
conditions to be met and for his guidance during the 
progress of the work involved. 
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Captain J. M. Donaldson: The author suggests 
that a balance be struck between the cost of the 
apparatus and that of a shut-down, f.e. the loss involved 
by a catastrophe which the apparatus is designed to 
prevent. That is a very sound proposition, but one 
not very easy to carry out. One point which is some¬ 
times overlooked by the makers of protective gear is 
that' such gear may introduce another weak link in the 
chain. The majority of feeder protective systems 
depend upon the use of a pilot cable, and sometimes 
this is of an expensive t 3 ^e. Indeed, in the case of 
certain installations it is obviously too expensive to be 
a commercial proposition. In the majority of cases a 
fault on the pilot cable will cause the relay to operate 
when it should not do so, or else the protective gear 
may be absolutely out of action without the fact being 
known. I suggested to one malrer that it might be a 
sound scheme to have in the pilot circuit a small direct 
current, the primary object of which would be to show 
by its presence on an ammeter that all was well, and 
the result of such an arrangement might be to increase 
the sensitiveness of the relay. I was informed, however, 
that this would be impracticable because the relay 
setting would be altogether too delicate and would 
not work. I merely wish to point out tMt in this 
particular case the addition of a necessary component 
of protective gear seriously increases the risk, because 
troubles on feeders are generally due to mechanical 
reasons. A large three-phase generator will, according 
to modem fashion, have a full array of protective 
transformers. It will certainly have six—three on 
each side of the main winding—^to cut the machine 
out if internal trouble develops, Then there will be 
three more transformers the duty of which it is to 
provide for metering and for recording purposes, and 
possibly another for the pressure regulator. I believe 
that the current transformer does form a weak part of 
the system ; moreover, it needs housing accommoda¬ 
tion. All these things make for complexity, and each 
point of complexity is an added source of trouble. For 
that reason, the author’s biasing transformer seems at 
first sight to add another link to the chain. I think, 
however, that this is more apparent than real. The 
biasing transformer, with an ordinary relay of a more 
rugged type, takes the place of a balanced type relay, 
and the author’s argument would be that his biasing 
transformer, plus the simple relay, is certainly no more 
complicated and can be made more reliable than the 
old arrangement. I think that if the author’s claims 
in regard to the apparatus are justified—as I have no 
doubt they are—^there is a great deal to be said for it. 
Those who have had experience of protective gear 
know that often it will operate when it should not 
do so, or vice versa. The capacity current is often 
blamed, but, I think, not always correctly. I have 
fouiid on feeders split up into various sectio^ and 
controlled by Merz-Price arrangements, that whereas 
a certain group of transformers will act coixectly, or 
fail to act correctly, another group on predb^ly the 
same feeder will do ejcactly the opposite. The broad 


principles of design are the same, yet there is this differ¬ 
ence between the different makes wf transformers, and 
the answer is obviously that the source of the trouble 
is not the capacity current but the lack of balance 
between these cturent transformers. If, then, the 
biasing transformer will eliminate such troubles, it 
is certainly worth a minor degree of complication, and, 
of course, if it also enables us to do away with the Merz- 
Beard sheath, that is an advantage which I, for one, 
shall welcome with enthusiasm, because that sheath is 
an expensive item when a cable which in itself is not 
very expensive is being protected. I feel that we axe 
rather apt to legislate at considerable expense for con¬ 
ditions which seldom arise. Of course, one nyast make 
up one’s mind as to whether an occasional bre^down is 
to be risked. This may sometimes happen, even if 
protective gear is installed. There is a good deal to 
be said for taking a certain amount of risk, as against 
the method of having everything absolutely invulnerable. 
A very considerable degree of simphcity can be obtained 
by omitting relays altogether, not in the sense of refusing 
to have protective gear of any sort or kind, but by 
letting the current do its own work unaided. There is 
at present on the market a device which, by the move¬ 
ment of the operating handle, stores up a certain amount 
of energy which can be released at the proper time by 
pulling down a small armature, and I think that this 
does get over the difficulty a good deal. The relays 
used in this arrangement are of the size of telephone 
relays. Among the other troubles attaching to protec¬ 
tive gear is the fact that a short-circuit is accompanied 
by a great deal of noise and a certain amount of vibra¬ 
tion. I have known several cases in which relays have 
operated when they should not have done so, merely 
on account of the vibration caused by the short-circuit. 
It' has also to be remembered, of course, that the use 
of a relay almost invariably necessitates some kind 
of switch of an auxiliary character. I agree with the 
author that less attention has been paid in the past 
to these auxiliary switches than they deserve. 

lieut.-Colonel K. Edgcumbe: The author points 
out that one of the great difficulties niet with by the ' 
designer of protective gear is the enormous range of cur¬ 
rents with which he has to deal. . The figures given by 
the author have a range of 1 to 400. This presents a 
very real difficulty, because nearly all protective systems 
depend on a balance between two currents which, under 
full-load conditions, are very large. The author’s 
scheme is to render the relays less sensitive as the over¬ 
load increases, and he has certainly done this very' 
effectively. But there are two other methods whereby 
the difficulty can be overcome. One is to improve the 
current transformers. The author starts out witii the 
assumption that the current transformers are bound 
to give bad balance. I do not think that that neces¬ 
sarily follows. The current transformers of which I 
speak are not the balanced-voltage type mentioned by 
Captiun Donaldson, but ordinary current transfbrmexs. 
The question of balance revives itself into one of having 
sufficient primary ampere-turm and mahing the trans<^ 
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former do as little work as possible. The transformer 
now in general favour is the single-turn type in which 
one conductor passes through a core. A current of 
100 amperes flowing in the feeder at full load gives only 
100 ampere-turns, and this is very small for the purpose 
of a transformer. The popularity of this transformer is 
due partly to its cost—the transfoimers are cheap to 
build—^but partly also to the reduction of insulation 
troubles and the mechanical strength to resist short- 
circuit. In physical measurements it is bad practice 
to measure a small quantity by a method which involves 
measuring two large quantities and taking their differ¬ 
ence. What one tries to do is to get some method of 
measurement whereby what one measures is the actual 
difference itself. Similarly with protective schemes, in 
which case it so happens that it can be very simply 
done witfei current transformers operating on the core¬ 
balance principle. If the three phases of a three-phase 
feeder are passed through a current transformer, the 
secondary current of that transformer will correspond 
to the difference extremely accurately. Therefore, any 
question of the dissimilarity of the transformers is 
eliminated. The author points out the great importance 
of keeping the leakage discrimination and the overload 
discrimination quite distinct, but I do not think that 
he pushes that idea to its logical conclusion. If they 
are kept quite distinct it means that the range which 
one has to cover, instead of being 400 to 1, becomes 
something like 6 to 1 in the case of leakage, and perhaps 
10 to 1 in the case of overload. Those are ranges which 
the ordinary current transformer, if properly constructed, 
can easily cover, and bias thus becomes an unnecessary 
complication. 

Mr, J. R. Cowie: I am in agreement with the author 
when he advocates the use as far as possible of a straight- 
bar primary in current transformers. An endeavour 
has often been made in the past to obtain a sensitive 
tripping device by means of multiple-wound current 
transformers and/or cutting down the amount of iron 
in the circuit, generally leading eventually to trouble 
due to surging current, etc., making the device operative 
when it should not function. The author’s scheme 
appears to some extent to be on similar hnes. At the 
first glance it would appear that the sensitive settings 
claimed by the author cannot be obtained because he is 
using a restraining device on his relay, but on going 
further into the matter one finds that he is advocating 
the use of practically solid-core transformers having a 
higher driving force than multi-gap transformers, and 
he is balancing one fact against the other. Personally, I 
think that he is not correct in so doing and that the 
proper place to get the requisite balance and charac- 
‘teristic is in the transformer itself. This can quite 
easily be done and a balanced characteristic for fault 
currents can be obtained much in excess of any figures 
shown in the paper, a robust, simple and sensitive relay 
still being retained. It seems to me that the main 
appUcatioh of the author’s device will be on a line which 
is giving trouble because a system has outgrown the 
older t 3 ^es of protection originally installed. The 
author again raises the question of parallel-feeder pro¬ 
tection and employs his biased transformers for these 
devices, but parallel-feeder protection is known to be 


■f iir>Hfl-mftntally wrong in that the Operation of the relays, 
no matter what their type, is at the mercy of the load 
current, and such apparatus may function, may not 
function, or may function incorrectly. If parallel- 
feeder protection were a satisfactory device, the Merz- 
Price system would not have come into existence, nor 
would split-conductor protection or other discriimnating 
forms have been evolved. On page 686 the author 
advocates the use of his device on split-conductor 
apparatus. Such an addition appears to me to be 
unnecessary, and this is best illustrated by a few prac¬ 
tical examples. At one time I had to control a system 
where two 0 • 2 sq. in. 3-core cables were joined in parallel 
On one split-conductor switch and an important convert¬ 
ing station of some 6 000-6 000 kW capacity was fed 
from the end of the line. An industrial load of 260 kW 
was tapped off one of the 3-core legs and this worked 
in an entirely satisfactory manner for a number of 
years, but was afterwards balanced out with an additional 
leg from the second 3-core cable when this practice was 
commercially justified. My point is that it was found 
possible to work without using any auxiliary device 
where a failure would have meant disaster. In another 
instance, two 3-core cables in parallel were satisfactorily 
used where the difllerence in length of two legs was some 
7 per cent. I should like to emphasize the fact that 
fault settings with this simple device are in the region 
of 26 to 46 amperes, either between phases or to earth, 
independent of the length of the line. This condition 
cannot obtain with the author’s device. Split-conductor 
protection is the most sensitive and stable form of pro¬ 
tection of which I have knowledge, and I have yet to 
see it operate incorrectly on straight-through fault 
currents. There is a third example working in tliis 
country of an overhead 20 000-volt split-conductor line 
in which the step-up and, step-down transformers axe 
included within the zone of split-conductor protection. 
At present the line is carrying some 10 000 kW and at a 
future date will carry 20 000 kW. On the seconda:ty 
side of the transformers there is a relay which will 
indicate which side of the line has developed a fault, 
and devices which will permit the engineers to switch in 
again on the sound half of the line until such time as the 
fault can be repaired. It should be noted that no 
charging devices are fitted in the switch. The author 
cl^ms that his device will take care of the case where a 
faulty joint has been made in a split-conductor cable. 

I have had experience of such a joint, and the standard 
split-conductor protection showed it up. One wants a 
device which will show up an incipient fault on the 
system and not hide it. Sensitive settings appear at the 
present time to be in favour, but in my opinion these 
indicate a very •retrograde step. The fault currents 
which any system caii give are inherent to the system, 
and nothing that can be done in the way of protective 
devices will reduce the magnitude of this fault current. 
If, as I think the huthor suggests, a smaller earthing 
resistance should be used, there is a great danger of 
leaving a large percentage of his alternator windftigs, 
unprotected. This matter was fuUy dealt with in Mr. 
Kuyser’s paper,* and need not be sfxessed further. 

Mr . R, W. Biles : The paper may be summed lip as 
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an application of a biasing transformer to all the well- use. Personally, I favour earthing through no resistance 

known balanced systems of protection. The question at all, and it is quite obvious that in the design of any 

natur^y arises as to why the use of a biasing transformer protective S 3 rstem allowance must be made for a heavy 

or any stabilizing device has been found necessary. flow of current in the case of faults between phases, 

The answer is that a demand has arisen for very sensitive and no high ohmic value of neutral resistance will' tend 

operation. To obtain this sensitit^e operation many to diminish such a large*flow of current in view of the 

engineers flt some device to limit the flow of current in possibility of simultaneous earth faults. The effect of 

■the case of a fault to earth, and this usually consis'ts of earthing solid is also to ensure clearance of all earth 
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transformer 

Fig. a.—^D iverter relay applied to combined balanced earth leakage and Merz-Price protection; for low feult settings. 



Fig. B.—^Diverter relay applied to generator protection; for low fault settings. 


a high resistance in the neutral. The question is a faults, which is a very valuable feature. In some cases 
very dif&culfone to decide, since experience varies to such also it is useful to have a low operating se'tting cohsistent 

a large degree, and it depends chiefly upon the local -with stability, with the result that only a negligible 

conditions. I would suggest that engineers should take risk is run of a fault occurring on the system of a value 

more pains to measure the ohmic value of the earth insufiicient to operate the protective gear. I have no 

froip. the remotest point of the system. The method of doubt that the author applies a bias transformer chiefly 

bonding the earthing leads is important, as is 31sb the for this purpose and not for use with a high neutral 

number of points that are earthed bn the system. resistance. He very ingeniously applies it for use with 

Multiple earthing requires very careful consideratioh crude current transformers, which, reiquire no balancing 

and many protective advantages can be g^ned by its during manufacture, but it is questionable whether any 
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econofiay is effected by this. In any case the cost of the 
extra bias transformer must be offset against the simple 
balancing tests that are required. The bias transformer 
is specially constructed and wired, and requires skilled 
attention during testing. The difference between a 
balance transformer and a crude transformer is the simple 
adjustment of the iron circuit before the windings are 
put on. I mention this because one of the author’s 
criticisms is the difficulty of balancing. My experience 
is the contrary, and very httle saving is effected. Cap¬ 
tain Donaldson, in opening the discussion, made a plea 
for simplicity; whilst it is a great ideal it is often 
difficult to achieve, especially in circumstances where 
sensitive settings may be required. Fig. A shows an 
alternative arrangement employing a diverter relay. 
The diagram illustrates the arrangement of three current 
transformers at each end of the line. The secondary 
windings are connected in series with two single-pole 
relays, one at each end of the line, and a two-core 
pilot cable. Across the pilot cable, jalso at each end 
of the line, is connected the diverter relay. The 
operation of the relay increases the setting of the sensi¬ 
tive relay by introducing a resistance in series. The 
sensitive relay operates at something less than 0*1 sec. 
and the diverter relay works at 'a high speed approxi¬ 
mating to 0*01 sec. The arrangement is particularly 
economical and has the following advantages : (1) Two- 
core pilot cable only; (2) two single-pole operating 
relays; (3) sensitive earth-fault protection; (4) stabi¬ 
lity against overloads; (6) stability against pilot 
capacity current; (6) no sheaths are required for the 
pilots; (7) air-gap is optional in current transformers; 

(8) protective transformers . are interchangeable; 

(9) robust relays may be employed; and (10) same 
sensitive setting for faults between phases, as for earth 
faults. The advantages over the author’s proposals 
are Nos. (1) and (10). The diverter relay is equally 
applicable to generator protection and, in fact, any 
S 3 ^tem of balanced protection. In the case of the 
protection of generators (see Fig. B) the diverter relay 
is connected in series with the pilot wires, where a 
current-balance system is used. Settings as low as 
4 per cent of full load have been demonstrated with 
perfect stability and with unbalanced current trans¬ 
formers. The use of this setting may be permissible in 
certain circumstances. For feeders on a 10-mile line, 
earth-fault operation can be obtained between 60 and 
70 amperes. If wound primaries were used on the 
same core this value would be considerably reduced. 
In conclusion, I would say that although I appreciate 
the author’s efEort towards the solution of parallel- 
feeder protection, I am not convinced that the proposal 

'’is satisfactory under a simultaneous three-phase fault 
condition.' Such a condition is vary unlikely, but when 
it does occur it is very serious. 

Mr. H. Tr en cha m : I should like first to refer to' 
the matter of distinguishing between faults to earth 
and faults between pha,s^. It is customary to hear 
engineers deploring -tte large amount of money which 
has to be spent in switchgear and switchgear 
apparatus generally. Phase; faults are largely the 
cause of this outlay and, if the general practice of 
the industry be examined closely, it will be found 


that a very determined effort is being made to eliminate 
such faults. Engineers in the United States have 
gone so far as to build what substantially amount to 
separate switch-houses for each phase of a three-phase 
circuit, and it seems to me that if phase faults can be 
definitely avoided Or if they can be reduced to that 
small proportion which Captain Donaldson suggests 
may be regarded as negligible, one is thoroughly 
justified in legislating for every benefit that earth 
leakage protection can give. It seems to me that the 
justification of working with earth faults instead of 
phase faults will be amply demonstrated if in the future 
we can use switchgear which is proportioned to deal 
only with currents such as occur under normal load, 
because abnormal currents are impossible. It stands 
to the credit of this country that switchgear which bids 
fair to meet tiiis condition has been built, and built to a 
size and at a cost which, I submit, will compare very 
favourably with that of a scheme, such as involves three 
separate switch-houses for a three-phase equipment. I 
am referring to totally enclosed or ironclad gear. In the 
larger sizes of this class of equipment it will generally 
be found that a phase-to-phase fault is quite impossible. 
In the smaller size the insula,tion problem is sufficiently 
well in hand to make phase-to-phase faults almost an 
impossibility, although actually in many cases there 
is no definite earth partition between the phases. The 
logical following up and improvement of designs of this 
kind will, I think, in the not distant future provide us 
with a means of avoiding the very destructive faults and 
consequent troubles due to phase short-circuits. Cg-ptain 
Donaldson referred to protective gear in a way which 
is thoroughly typical of the user, as he stated that it 
does not do what it ought to do and that it does what 
it ought not to do. Yet the need for it is proved by 
the fact that it still continues to excite much interest. 
In addition, I think that the user is not entirely without 
blame in reference to the bad name which protective 
gear gets. I say this while quite recognizing the diffi¬ 
culty that has to be met in designing protective gear. 
It is designed for unknown conditions or, at least, for 
the extraordinary or the unexpected condition, and 
makers have to imagine as well as they can what will 
happen, and provide for something to look after it. If 
protective gear holds a place in the economic world, then 
14hink that it has not yet been treated with the atten¬ 
tion it deserves. If one build a power station and 
install a steam turbine and a large generator, a great 
deal of money is spent in testing the equipment and 
making quite sure that it does what was specified, and, 
whilst recognizing the difficulties in the way of provid¬ 
ing the unusual conditions which would be necessary 
thoroughly to demonstrate the efficiency of protec¬ 
tive gear when installed, I think that they can be sur¬ 
mounted witii the expenditure of very much less time 
and money than is habitually expended in looking 
after units larger and probably more spectacular. As 
contrasted with this possibility there are undoubtedly 
users this country who have flatly refused to make 
any tests whatever on protective gear itxstaJled on 
site. ; ■ . 

Mr. G. L. Lipman : How does the author propose tO 
apply tiiis scheme when the transmission pressures are 
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considerably increased ? It seems to me that under 
such conditions it would be an absolute failure, as the 
extremely low ampere-tums of the line current trans¬ 
former would be unable to provide the necessary power 
for energizing the biasing transformer, etc. This scheme 
. is obviously meant to apply to future needs and condi¬ 
tions, so that it is necessary to forecast its availability 
in circumstances which are likely to arise in the future. 
I think that the scheme described in Fig. 9 is quite satis¬ 
factory, but it appears to me that it will probably cut 
out the sound feeder as well as the faulty one, and 
to prevent this the auxiliary apparatus is suggested. 
I think that this is a mistake, particularly when one 
realizes that it is possible to design a discriminating 
relay for parallel-feeder protection which will not cut 
out the sound feeder unless the load in the latter has 


increased by more than, say, 200 per cent above its 
normal capacity, after the faulty feeder has been tripped 
out. One advantage of the existing relays is that a 
person using them knows exactly what he is protecting 
against, and he can set the relay dh he wishes. Another 
advantage of the existing directional (reverse-current) 
relay and discriminating relays is that the apparatus can 
be seen working and is often fitted with flag indicators 
giving positive indications of having operated in a certain 
way, but the relay as described by the author is an ordi¬ 
nary current relay and will never show in which direction 
it has operated. I should certainly advocate the prac¬ 
tice of having a particular relay for a particular job. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found on 
page 619.] 


North-Eastern Centre, at Newcastle, 26 February, 1924 . 


Mr. H. W. Clothier: During the days of the 
development of Merz-Price balanced protective gear in 
this district, which commenced about 20 years ago, 
the following fundamental principles were definitely 
established : (1) The operation should apply to all con¬ 
ditions of fault, including earth faults, and short-circuits 
between phases and between all three phases and earth. 
(2) The protection should have universal application 
whether used on a ring main, parallel feeders, inter¬ 
connectors, tees, etc., and should be made so that 
extensions to the systems by addition to feeders shall 
not necessitate alteration to the original protective 
apparatus. (3) There should be a rigid elimination of 
avoidable parts and connections. (4) Absolute stability 
under " straight through ” fault conditions. (6) The 
avoidance of the potential element in relays, and the 
elimination of the potential transformer as a component 
of protective gear equipment. The author includes the 
following main features as they appeal to me : {a) The 
treatment of the much-discussed bias method in the 
Merz-Price protection by means of a biasing trans¬ 
former in place of the biasing relay explored by McCoU. 
(6) The development of this biasing transformer into 
parallel-feeder or double-feeder protection, (c) The 
combination of the principles of the old " core ” leakage 
protection into balanced protection for feeders. Applying 
to all three the original subject matter we get the 
method of using an auxiliary transformer for intro¬ 
duction of the biasing effect, this being an alternative 
to the better-known' system of biasing by means of 
relays. There is a further way of dealing with the 
problem known as ttie “ diverter relay ” system and in 
course of development by the Reyrblle Company, as 
illusjxated ip Fig. C. In both the transfomaer and 
relay bias tiie bias is always tending to restrain the 
operating relay. On the other hand, in the case of 
the diverter rday the restraint does not appertain until 
the straight-through faidt current has approached, a 
dangerous limit. At this stage the divertgr relay 
operates and introduces a non-inductive resistance into 
the pilot-wire circuit. The resistance is such that the 
operating relay is insensitive to the maximum effects 
which would tend to cause inadvertent bp^atioh on 


straight-through fault currents, but it should be noted 
that it still remains responsive to internal fault currents 
though in a coarser degree of setting. The diverter 
relay system, therefore, has characteristics somewhat 
similar to those of the bias systems. It has the advan¬ 
tage that it is very simple and that it may be used 
in addition to standard air-gap transformers where a 
more sensitive setting is required than that procurable 
with the ordinary robust relay. In regard to the second 
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Fig. C.—Diverter relay applied to Merz-Price feeder 
protection for sensitive tripping. 

feature, the development of the biasing transformer 
into parallel-feeder protection is extremely interesting 
and has <mtailed much thought. The ideal in parallel? 
feeder protection by interconnected balanced relays 
without pilot wire, after consideration of several stages 
of protective-gear development from time to time, has 
always appeared to me to be a myth. It is never 
possible to meet all the required conditions in service 
even when attempted in such an elaborate manner as 
is shown in the author’s figures. I long since came to 
the condnsion that it was best to join tbe pair of 
feeders together and so form a simple split-conduetor 
system which would allow both feeders tp trip out for 
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a fault on one, and then the sound line, having overload 
protection, could be restored. In regard to the third 
feature, the use of core leakage in balancing with the 
pilot wire was considered on the North-East Coast 
network at one timet particularly in order to obtain 
the advantages of light settings for faults to earth 
which were thought to be advantageous for the pro¬ 
tection of falling overhead lines. There was no difficulty 
in combining core-leakage protection with the ordinary 
air-gap transformer S 3 ^tem, but the principle of 
balanced earth leakage was not generally accepted as 
a practicable solution for feeder protection. [It was 
only approved for generator protection (Porter system) 
and even in that case it did not reach a practical 
application stage.] The author mentions the reason 
on page 684. It is that, according to the experience 
on large power S 3 rstems, a fault to earth on one phase 
is likely to be accompanied simultaneously by a fault 
to earth on another phase, and the second fault may be 
on another cable on another part of the system. The 
effect of this is to cut out the saving factor of the 
earthing resistance, and the fault currents to earth 
become practically as great as the fault current between 
phases. Therefore any considerations dealing with 
leakage protection must take into account straight- 
through currents of the same magnitude as those 
occurring on faults between phases. That being so, is 
there need to complicate the feeder-protected circuit 
by a separate system dealing with the earth leakage ? 
Th,e author does not state the fault-current settings for 
faults between phases, nor the measure of stability in 
terms of straight-through current which has been 
achieved by his bias system on feeders. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know whether any better results are obtainable 
with his solid-core transformers than with the air-gap 
transformer. The latter was found from the first stages 
of Merz-Piice development to be the best means of 
obtaining stability under straight-through fault con-; 
ditions. Later on it was improved by the introduction 
of a larger iron core and a multi-air-gap, proposed after 
investigations into the means of the avoidance of inter¬ 
ference by external field which was experienced with 
the ori^nal single-air-gap transformer. At present most 
multi-air-gap transformers are adjusted and tested for 
b^ance with the standard up to 10 000 amperes. No 
difficulty is now experienced in manufacturing to comply 
with these tests, and accurate balance is possible under 
even greater currents. These precautions in manu¬ 
facture have sufficed to meet the ordinary demand for 
feeder protection, using a simple relay having fault 
settings of 400 to 800 amperes when fed through one 
toansformer at one end of the line only. It is remarkable 
that the simple treatment has survived notwithstanding 
&e irnprovements suggested from time to time by many 
investigators who have studied the problems from the 
users and manufacturers’ points of view. Troubles 
there have been, but in the majority of cases these 
have been attributable to a mistaken endeavour unduly 
to cut down the operating currents, thus introducing 
a state of instability during straight-through fault 
currents. This has sometimes been done for no better 
reaSon than the saving in initial cost of the earthing 
resistance. It might be better in many cases to earth 


the neutral direct and save the whole cost of the earthing 
resistance, than to strive for ultra-sensitiveness at the 
expense of stability: Those instances where this special 
degree of sensitiveness is required may still be dealt 
with by the standard form of multi-air-gap transformer, 
utilizing the diverter relay method before mentioned. 
In this case the operating relay may be of the sensitive 
dynamometer type (such as the Fawssett-Parry) with 
inertia to avoid inadvertent operation on impulses, tliis 
being preferred to the author’s solid-core transformers 
and biasing transformers. The leakage protection may 
be used in either case when it is considered to be safe. 
Two other phenomena which have been experienced on 
balanced protective systems have been more pronounced 
on systems of 33 000 and 66 000 volts in conjunction 
witlx very large power generation, and have not been 
disclosed by the author as a result of his practical 
investigations. One is interference by voltages induced 
on the pilot wdre by heavy main single-phase fault 
currents. This condition may be aggravated by 
imperfect bonding of the main cable, allowing the return 
current to stray from the immediate surroundings of 
the cable. Inadvertent tripping of the relays occurs 
in the event of a pilot wire being earthed at one 
end, or when the insulation of the pilot wire breaks 
down. The remedy proposed by Mr. Porter is to add 
“ drainage coils ” to the pilot wire at each end, an 
expedient which is found necessary for a similar 
phenomenon in connection with telephone service. The 
other phenomenon is the production of an out-of- 
balance current in the pilot wire due to straight-through 
resonance currents occasioned by arcing faults to earth. 
In such cases there will be an actual difference of 
current in the two ends of the main line. It is, in fact, 
the exception to the principle upon which the Merz- 
Price balanced systems were originally based. Will the 
system of bias always take care of this ? A convenient 
remedy is to make the relay inoperative by currents 
of frequencie.s other than the normal. This may be 
partially accomplished by shunting the relay coil with 
a non-inductive resistance, but a " reed " t 3 q)e relay 
is lilcely to be most useful for this purpose, the operating 
reed having tlxe physical property of vibrating only 
within small variations from the normal frequency. 
These phenomena, however, are experienced only in the 
exteptional cases mentioned above. For the normal 
practical lay-out of cable systems for 6 000 to 20 000 
volts, the original Merz-Price protection with multi¬ 
air-gap transformers and simple relays meets all service 
requirements, provided an unduly sensitive operation 
is not attempted. On readmg foreign technical papers 
and studying practices in the application of protective 
gear in otiier countries, one cannot help but be impressed 
with the greater activities of British supply undertakings 
and manufacturers in the matter of efficient balanced 
systems of protection. Whilst other countries have 
tried to solve the problems with graded time-limit 
devices, the British industry has adopted the broader 
policy—-^lotwithstanding the extra expense of the pilot 
wire or a special cable—of cultivating the art of true 
discriminatioh by the balancing methods. Unfor- 
ttmately for the ideas in protective gear, it takes so 
long- to explore fuUy a new method. Test-room 
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experiments do not always reveal the difficulties which 
occur under serious fault conditions on the network 
of cables with large amounts of power available. The 
bias system is no new, thing, although the author’s 
method in detail has not been on trial for long. No 
doubt, however, he will be able t(f assure us as to its 
efficient ser\dce on large power supply systems. 

Mr. B. H. Leeson: The author, accepting the well- 
proved principles of balanced differential protective 
systems, has set out to obtain lower earth-fault settings, 
and, as a result, has devised a very ingenious piece of 
apparatus which he calls a " biasing transformer.” The 
use of this additional apparatus is occasioned by the 
employment of solid-core unbalanced-tjrpe transformers, 
and this combination is advocated by the author as an 
alternative to the simple air-gap balanced-type trans¬ 
former. This policy, however, does not harmonize 
with the principle of simplicity so rightly advocated 
at the beginning of the paper; and I question whether 
an extra biasing transformer is really necessary, seeing 
tliat an alternative simple air-gap transformer can be 
balanced without any difficulty to a ” standard,” so as 
to form a negligible factor in the determination of a 
satisfactory service fault-setting. The author’s advocacy 
of very low earth-fault settings appears quite attractive 
at first sight, but I am of the opinion that it cannot 
be universally applied with advantage, owing to the 
many other factors which determine the safe setting 
value, quite irrespective of the capabilities or limitations 
of tlie protective apparatus itself, as referred to in 
the paper. Assuming, however, a given low earth- 
fault setting to be obtained witli stability of the system, 
the advantages or otherwise must be considered in the 
light of tire following arguments. If the principal 
advantage of a low earth-fault setting on the network 
is to limit the disturbance or shock on the system, 
then a correspondingly high ohmic value of neutral¬ 
earthing resistance is required to limit the fault current 
to a comparable amount. On the other hand, the 
principal object in generator protection is to leave 
unprotected as small a percentage as possible of the 
generator winding from the neutral point; and as this 
is governed entirely by the ratio of the fault-current 
setting to the current passed by the earthing resistance, 
a low ohmic value is needed in this case if any advantage 
is to be gained by the low fault-setting.. Further, the 
use of an earthing resistance of high ohmic value is 
dangerous, as the system approaches the condition of . 
an insulated one, and when an earth fault occurs on 
one phase the other two will be instantaneously sub¬ 
jected to \/Z times the transient voltage existing during 
the fault. This very rapid pressure-rise, probably at 
the resonant frequency of the system* will search out 
any wealc spots in the insulation of the other phases, 
and experience shows that in actual service such con¬ 
ditions produce simultaneous eartli faults on separate 
phases. In addition to this increased risk to the 
insulation, faults which are too limited by the earthing 
resistance may be difficult to locate, and in all projjabilLty 
the procedure of burning them out will be finally 
resorted to. Is not the better way, therefore, to allow 
a heavier fault current to pass which will not only be. 
sufficient fo bum out and clear the fault in one operation 


(thus avoiding delay in resuming service) but will also 
reduce the surge energy on the sound phases and lessen 
the risk of further failure ? Generally speaking, I fTiinV 
that the compromise is in favour of the low-ohmic-value 
earthing resistance; and,it is intgresting to note that, 
whilst the smaller s 3 ^stems are employing a limifing 
resistance in the neutral, the tendency in the large • 
modem stations is towards solidly earthing the neutral 
point. A low fault-setting on the network is only 
obligatory, therefore, if the system is earthed through 
a high resistance (in order to ensure operation), and this 
may be accomplished either by the inherent addition 
of the biasing transformer in the author’s scheme or, 
in the case of existing Merz-Price systems, by the simple 
addition of a diverter relay. On the other hand it is 
questionable whether any extra complications are 
justified in the majority of cases where th« current 
passed by the earthing resistance has been determined 
upon the lines discussed above, as experience proves 
that, it is often preferable to sacrifice "the low fault¬ 
setting to sunplicity and stability by employing the 
Merz-Price system in its simplest form. The author 
describes the occurrence of simultaneous earth faults 
as being exceptipnal. He limits his statement, however, 
to pressures not exceeding 11 000 volts, but I take it 
that he does not intend to imply that the successful 
operation of his systems of protection is similarly limited. 
No S 3 rstem of protection can be successful unless it works 
satisfactorily under the condition of a straight-through 
fault which is not limited in value by the neutral 
earthing resistance. In other words, the setting 
employed for obtaining stability for an earth fault 
must be equivalent to that necessary for a fault between 
phases. By employing solid-core transformers a l^ge 
unbalance will be caused with a straight-through earth 
fault of between-phase value, and, in view of the fact 
that a low earth-fault setting is employed in the author's 
schemes, I should be glad to know whether stability 
is assured in this case under service conditions. In the 
case of generators the fault-setting should be as low 
as possible, consistent with stability. I should haye 
expected the author to have specially advocated a low 
fault-setting here, and I should like to know his views 
upon this point, as no specific reference is inade under 
this heading in the paper. With reference to the author’s 
remarks on page 698, presumably referring to the Merz- 
Price system, it is not essential for a sheath to be 
employed on the pilot cables; this is only one of the 
methods by which capacity currents may be compensated 
for, and is only used where lower fault-settings are 
desired. With regard to air-gap transformers, when 
these are employed there is no possibility of the relays 
becoming damaged under short-circuit conditions, the. 
danger of which is referred to by the author.. Allair-gap 
Merz-Price transformers are carefully balanced to a 
standard, are completely interchangeable, and during 
very high currents form a negligible factor in obtaining 
stability. Incidentally this is much simpler and cheaper 
than the use of a separate biasing transformer. My 
remarks above have already shown that the advantage 
of a low earth-fault setting may be outweighed by 
other considerations. The Merz-P^ice system is also 
stable under conditions of simultaneous: earth faults 
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of bei^een-phase value, probably to a greater degree 
than the author’s alternative. With any form of Merz- 
Price protection, low fault-setting may be obtained by 
the employment of the diverter relay, in cases where 
such additional sensiti^ty is desirable. Seeing that very 
low fault-settings are obtaincjd with the existing split- 
conductor system, I find it difi&cult to appreciate the 
necessity for the extra complication proposed by the 
author. In th.e case of transformer protection the 
author proposes to use a d.c. auxiliary restraint which 
comes into action during the closing of the main switch. 
I hardly think that this is a solution of the problem, 
as it makes no provision for current-rushes which occur 
after the switch has been closed, such current-rushes 
or surges being due to rapid changes of load under 
fault conditions. I shall be glad to know whether low 
fault-settings can be made stable and are recommended 
by the author under these conditions in service. The 


being connected to the protective relay and the other 
to a fault-indicating relay. Overload transformers are 
also provided for single-line protection. This scheme 
is exceedingly simple and operates correctly under all 
conditions of service on a ring main. No auxiliary 
switch is employed ^hd isolation is positive and depends 
only upon the value of the current, no potential elements 
being employed for the tripping operation. As the lines 
are separated in the form of two cables or otherwise, 
all faults are either between phases or to earth, and thus 
complete protection for every operating condition is 
obtahied. If step-up power transformers are employed 
in the two outgoing lines, then complete protection is 
afforded to them, both on the high-tension and low- 
tension sides. Earth-fault indication may also be 
obtained by providing current transformers for the 
neutral leads on the secondary side of the step-up 
transformers. When a fault occurs, both lines are 



author applies the principle of the biasing transformer 
to various forms of parallel-feeder protection. I am 
hot quite clear as to the true advantage of the use of 
the biasing transformer for such protection, as it only 
applies to known systems which are admittedly far from 
ideal. He acknowledges the fundamental difficulties, 
and in the scheme advocated by him, employing a 
Jaalanced-power arrangement, no protection would 
apparently be obtained bn simultaneous three-phase 
short-circuiis. The great disabihiy of many of the 
systems shown is that they axe only suitable for a power 
feed in one direction, which practically debaxs them 
from modem networks, where ring mains are more or 
less essential. The split-conductor principle may be 
applied to parallel-feeder protection in a very simple 
manner, and this is shown in Fig. D. The two lines 
are fed from a standard split-conductor oil circuit- 
br&ker and are passed through standard split-conductor 
transformers each haying two windings, one winding 


switched out and the indicating relay shows which is 
tihie faulty line. The sound line can then be closed in 
immediately. In view of the complete and positive 
protection afforded, there is very much to be said in 
favour of this extremely simple form of protection. 

Mr. H. Trencham: Protective gear of the type using 
pilot wires was first seriously taken up in the North- 
East district, but its real importance is not yet realized 
as it should be "In many parts of the country. Mr. 
Clothier touched on a very interesting subject when 
referring to Ihe new difficulties which occur in adapting 
pilot-wire protection to high-voltage schemes. In Ihe 
United States and on the Continent such development 
has been avoided, but it does nOt necessarily follow 
that tb^ subject is entirely intractable. In my opinion 
the success which has in the past attended the work 
done in this country augurs well for the successful 
surmounting of the new difficulties which appear. 

Mr. W. A. A. Burgess : It is to be regretted that 
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the author’s efiorts have led him away from, rather 
than towards, that simplicity which is the ideal in the 
electrical and also every branch of engineering. In 
looking back upon the process of evolution of the 
majority of successful engineering products, one can 
usually trace an original and combatively simple idea 
through a maze of complication to a final simpiifiA/i 
form still embodying all the advantages towards which 
the more complicated forms were aimed. To my mind 
the author’s scheme of biasing transformers is still in 
^at complex though useful stage which, while insufficient 
in itself to meet the aims of those responsible for its 
development, is still a definite and necessary step 
towards their ultimate simple fulfilment. The need for 
certainty of operation under predetermined fault con¬ 
ditions (and there is nowadays no need to go to extremes 
in sensitiveness in fault settings on a well-designed 
system) and for equal certainty of non-operation with 
heavy normal currents is undoubted, but the simplest 
and soundest way to secure this is surely to improve 
the design and balance of the main protective current 
transformers rather than to endeavour to correct errors' 
of bulk manufacture by introducing an additional piece 
of apparatus to the circuit, even though that additional 
part be much more simple than that proposed by the 
author. A case for the improvement of existing forms 
of apparatus may be instanced where two feeders are 
provided with " parallel feeder ” protection, a very 
common expedient m modernizing the older networks. 
Even the author’s equivalent of a wireless receiving set 
replete with fuses will not prevent the healthy feeder 
from being automatically switched out, nor will it assist 
him^ in the quick determination of the faulty line. As 
an instance of intermediate over-elaboration, I once 
attempted to apply Merz-Price protection to a three- 
phase overhead ring main with 12 tees off it, each 
capable of passing cuixent both into and out of the ring 
main. The object of the ring main wm to equalize 
the load on ten 0*26 sq. in. low-tension feeders in an 
industrial works, to save additional copper. The product 
was a particularly valuable one; the processes involved 


were continuous and the cost of the protection, if it 
would work within reasonable limits, was justified. My 
first inclination was to connect all current-transformer 
secondaries in series with a ring cable broken at “ Hift 
relay, " star ” one end« connect the relay across 
other end and join the neutrals to effect the E.M.F. 
balancing. Next, to reduce the fault setting and still 
use straight-through current transformers, I investigated 
current balancing, which appeared to require at least 
three secondary leads from every current transformer 
to be brought to a common relay centre, involving a 
number of very long lengths of pilot cable of relatively 
heavy section and the possibility of compensating 
resistances. This was very nearly the author’s method 
and I was frankly appalled at my creation. I next 
decided to try the effect of paralleling all current- 
transformer secondaries on a common ring pilot, starring 
one side. At this stage I obtained the necessary current 
transformers from Messrs. Reyrolle. A preliminary test 
proved the system to be workable and it was afterwards 
found that, using standard 7/21J S.W.G. 3-core pilot 
cable, the relay could be put at any point of the ring 
pilot without affecting its successful operation. The 
83 rstem has now been in commission for 6 years stkI 
operates with great promptitude whenever a crane jib 
foffis tihe overhead wires or a piece of corrugated iron 
short-circuits them. The total possible current input 
to the ring main is about 3 000 amperes, and a motor 
cormection requiring 60 amperes teed off within the 
protection will operate the relay. In conclusion I should 
like to advocate the consideration of the application 
of the balanced-protection idea to the more mechanical 
side of engineering, to buried gas and water mains and 
to the indication, at least, of heat leakage and waste all 
the way from the fuel to the unit of electrical energy. 

I am sure that no biasing apparatus would be tolerated 
in that field, and it hardly seems necessary in the field 
covered by the author. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 619.] 


North Midland Centre, at Leeds, 26 February, 1924 


Mr. W. B. Woodhouse : It would be of interest 
if the author would give some indication of the cost 
of the apparatus which he describes in the paper, as 
compared with that of other forms of protective gear in 
general use. 

Mr» D. M. Buist: When protective gear was first 
introduced, it was considered to be relatively unimpor¬ 
tant. Some supply engineers in thosS days contended 
that it was, unnecessary to protect against 'Roubles 
that they never or seldom encountered, while others 
contended that the remedy was worse than,the disease, 
and in the majority of cases such arguments were un¬ 
assailable. The first contention has now been refuted, 
however, chiefly due to the rapid growth in th^ size of 
individual undertakings, whilst the second cpntention 
has been reversed by the improvements effected in pro¬ 
tective gear in recent, years. The present paper is 
indicative more of improvements than of the intro¬ 


duction of new systems. The outstanding feature of 
the paper, is,, of course, its advocacy of what is really 
a radical departure in the design of protective gear, 
namely, the use of biased transformers in place of 
biased relays. This transference of the bias from the 
relay to the transformer certainly constitutes a notable 
improvement as it not only permits of the use of a more 
siniple and robust and yet less sensitive relay, but also* 
affords greater overall sensitivity, as this feature is trans¬ 
ferred with the bias to the transformer. At the present 
day, users of protective gear are divided into two schools, 
those who prefer high settings and those who prefer 
low settings. I, personally, belong to the former school, 
preferring to install sensitive relays of the Fawssett- 
Parry type, not necessarily in every case employing the 
m inimu m setting, however, but rather aUowing experi¬ 
ence of the network and the growth of the undertalang 
to decide the correct setting. The installation to 
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which is extremely dangerous. It is therefore unfor¬ 
tunate that much of the gear on the market is flimsy, 
badly constructed and frequently unreliable. That, 
perhaps, is not entirely the fault of the manufacturers. 
It arises from the fact that protective gear when it 
was flrst introduced was regarded as a somewhat novel 
luxury and consequently, in order to create a demand 
for it, the price was cut and the quality suffered 
accordingly. It is now realized, however, that pro¬ 
tective gear is an absolutely essential requirement of 
all involved distributing and transmission systems, and 
consequently there is more inducement to the manu¬ 
facturer to develop high-grade apparatus. Apart from 
the relays, the main trouble with protective gear un¬ 
doubtedly arises from the limitations of the ordinary 
current transformers, and it is in recognition of these 
limitations that the air-gap current transformer has 
been evolved. Admittedly the air-gap type poss^ses 
certain advantages, but the outstanding feature of the 
author’s arrangements is the use of closed-iron current 
transformers instead of the rather delicate air-gap type. 
This has been rendered possible by the author’s biasing 
scheme. The idea of controlling certain effects by 
induced magnetic saturation is not novel, but full credit 
should be given to the author for the development of 
his ingenious adaptation of it. It would appear that 
the principal source of trouble on e.h.t. systems, apart 
from actual breakdowns, is likely to be the compara¬ 
tively heavy transient current-rushes resulting from 
switching operations in connection with large trans¬ 
formers or cables having considerable capacity. For 
example, the normal balanced charging current of an 
ordinary 33 000-volt 3-core cable at the normal 
frequency of 60 cycles may be of the order of 2| amperes 
per mile, but in the event of one phase becoming earthed 
the resulting unbalanced capacity current may be of 
the order of 3| amperes per mile at normal frequency, 
and possibly 100 times greater under surge conditions. 
No doubt the author had these conditions in mind when 
developing his biasing transformer, and it would there¬ 
fore be interesting to know to what extent he has 
succeeded in meeting them. My actual experience of 
his gear has not been sufficient to justify a definite 
opinion on its behaviour under the conditions arising 
from severe transient disturbances on a large e.h.t. 
three-phase system. The limitations of ring trans¬ 
formers have been referred: to in the paper and it is 
advisable that they should be recognized. There is a 
tendency nowadays to load single-tum ring trans¬ 
formers with instruments and overload and protective 
relays, etc., and then to expect the instruments to be 
accurate and the protective gear to be reliable. Very 
few instruments are shown in the protective circuits 
given in the paper.' It is certainly inadvisable to have 
both instrumhnts and protective gear on one transformer. 
If separate transformers are einployed for the protective 
gear ihere is undoubtedly a good case for the single- 
turn type, and within its limitations it is, under such 
conditions, very satisfactory. Probably the best and 
siniplest arrangement for protecting a power tranSformer 
is to use a plain ring transformer having a large window, 
a,hd to ttuead all the.phase conductors and the neutral 
conductor through it. This method of employing the 
V6 l. 62. 


simple phase-balance system of protection ovefcomes 
the difficulty experienced with separate current trans¬ 
formers in each conductor owing to magnetizing current 
switching transients. The paper contains many diagrams 
which will repay careful study, ibut it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion tfiat some of them are unduly 
complicated, for, after all, as the author states, one of 
the essential attributes of protective gear is simplicity, 
and it is rather difficult to associate simplicity with 
some of the figures. When compounded into tanks 
with a few terminals on the covers, the biasing trans¬ 
formers do not appear to be unduly elaborate, but the 
complicated nature of the circuits becomes evident when 
checking connections or locating troubles. To me the 
most interesting figure in the paper is Fig. 25, showing 
the evolution of the feeder protective gear. It indicates 
I very clearly how the scheme has, gradually evolved 
from simple balanced earth-leakage protection to full 
fault-discriminating and biased protection. It also 
shows the very important characteristic feature which 
distinguishes this particular arrangement from other 
opposed-voltage systems, i.e. the purely local circuit 
through tlie biasing transformers at each end of the 
line. The result of this is that the current transformers 
are actually loaded instead of being merely voltage 
transformers, and consequently ordinarj^ standard types 
having closed magnetic circuits may be employed. The 
possibilities of the author’s biasing system appear to 
be almost illimitable, and in Fig. 22 a very ingenious 
compound bias is shown. First, there is the a.c. bias, 
and then in addition there is a d.c. bias. The arrange¬ 
ment is shown applied to a transfonner which it protects 
throughout, from primary to secondary terminals. No 
doubt the arrangement is very effective, and it would 
therefore be interesting to Icnow whether the author 
considers the scheme to be satisfactory for the overall 
protection of a generator and step-up transformer. The 
problem of devising a satisfactory system of overall 
generator and transformer protection is by no means 
a simple one! The screened pilot cable has been a 
necessity with certain types of opposed-voltage gear in 
order to eliminate or minimize the effect of the capacity 
currents in the pilot conductors on the relays. Screened 
pilot cables do not, however, overcome the difficulties 
incidental to the capacity currents in the main power 
cables. I should be glad if, in that respect, the author 
would say to what extent his biasing system will render 
his gear immune from the effects of heavy current- 
rushes due to the capacity of the main cables, and 
Jtlso whether the gear gives immunity from the effects 
of triple-harmonic currents. The comparison between 
a.c. and d.c. relays is very interesting. Most of the 
latter, of course, follow a square law and the pull 
increases enormously as the gap in the magnetic circuit 
closes. With a.Ci relays, unfortunately, there is fre¬ 
quently more or less of a floating effect, and consequentiy 
in certain cases they are apt to be unreliable. 'The 
difference in the operating forces with the two t 3 rpes 
is very clearly shown in the paper. The resonant a.c. 
relay is both interesting and ingenious. I ain more 
particularly interested in the possibilities of the device 
for overcoming the difficulties experienced with certain 
forms: of protective apparatus due to tranaent effects. 

40 
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On a somewhat similar scheme being proposed recently 
it was condemned for the very reason which the author 
recommends. The author would be well advised to 
limit his various protective schemes to arrangements 
employing current tfansformers only, since extended 
experience has shown that protective schemes which 
necessitate the use of potential transformers are 
unreliable. 

Pearce : The separation of earth faults, from 
line faults, referred to in the paper, is a procedure 
which is not supported in every quarter, but I think 
that there is a growing tendency to realize that earth 
faults must be provided with a low setting because of 
the limitation to the fault current by the neutral 
resistance. This limitation does not apply to the hne 
faults—^faults between phases—and there is therefore 
no reason for limiting the setting of these relays to 
such -a low value. In the early days of protective gear 
many troubles occurred due to the earthing resistance 
not being rated at a sufficiently large current. For 
reason I would urge designers of protective gear to 
insist upon having ample current to operate the relays. 
In the case of certain installations carried out some 
years ago difficulties occurred in this direction. The 
gear had been installed for some time and under such 
conditions that it could not possibly operate, yet 
was only discovered after several breakdoivns of 
expensive plant had actually occurred, so that the 
operating engineers had been under a false sense of 
security until the actual troubles developed. This 
leads me to mention the importance of testing pro¬ 
tective gear on site. The tests should be carried out 
by the application of actual fault current to the primary 
conductors without disturbing the secondary connections. 
This is not merely a refinement; the secondary con¬ 
nections require to be tested as much as any other 
part of the protective gear. Manufacturers are able to 
produce protective gear which will meet, very' largely, 
even the severe requirements of the large systems of 
the present day; but it is not sufficient to design and 
construct gear which will operate^ when first installed. 
To obtain satisfactory service it is necessary for the 
gear to be maintained to the same extent as any other 
part of the power equipment. Unfortunately, the 
tendency is to maintain all the important pieces of 
plant very efficiently but to ignore some of the less 
important items-—^the items which do not actually 
produce revenue—and protective gear in the past has 
definitely suffered on this account. The two Tnain 
objects in installing protective gear are to limit the 
damage to expensive plant on the occurrence of faults 
and to localize the disturbance by preventing healthy 
circuits from being cut out when faults occur in other 
parts pf the system. If it is worth while pa 3 dng for 
apparatus to fulfil th^e functions, it is equally worth 
while to spend care and attention in testing and 
inspecting •^e equipment at regular intervals to ensure 
that it carries out the functions for which it is installed. 
It is only by the supply engineers co-operating with 
the manufacturers that we can arrive a,t the best results 
from protective gear, as with any other piece of 
apparatus. Furthermore, no branch of engineering 
can advance adequately until detailed. facts are care¬ 


fully scheduled, tabulated and analysed. For these and 
other reasons protective gear, when installed, should 
pass through acceptance trials in just the same way as 
any other piece of apparatus. 

Mr. G. Ai Gheetham: Many years ago I experimented 
with a biased relay and decided that it was not a piece 
of apparatus to put in a protective circuit. The author 
appears to have overcome the difficulty by including 
the biasing in the transformer. In the* old days 
the necessity for biasing relays arose due to the diffi¬ 
culty of balancing transformers. I suggest that thi s 
difficulty is practically non-existent at the present time. 
There are many protective systems now in opera¬ 
tion which depend purely upon balanced transformers 
and give excellent results. I know of a system in 
which generators of a large capacity are operating and 
feeding two substations in series through feeders pro¬ 
tected on the balanced-voltage system, the generators 
themselves being protected by the ordinary Merz-Price 
circulating-current system. When a dead short-circuit 
occurred on the busbars of the second station, which 
was outside the protected area, the pressure on the 
busbars in the generating station was reduced 
from 6 000 to 2 000 volts, indicating the severity of 
the fault. None of the protective relays tripped, 
indicating that, under those conditions, the balancing 
of the transformers was quite good. I may say that 
it is possible to have stability on generators, and, with 
a slight modification of the Merz-Price circulating- 
current system, it is possible to protect 92 per cent 
of the generator winding with an earthing resistance 
which on a dead fault (phase to earth) will allow full¬ 
load current to pass. With the Merz-Price system it 
is not possible to protect quite so much of the winding, 
but many generators in the country are working with 
the Merz-Price connections and obtaining excellent 
results. We have had many examples of short-circuits 
on the generator with the protective gear not operating 
under the conditions of a straight-through fault when, 
of course, it should not operate, which proves good 
transformer-balancing. The author gives some tenta¬ 
tive figures, but he suggests that it is possible to get 
less than 10 per cent setting on the relay. I suggest 
that it is possible with the system mentioned above 
to get less than 10 per cent. If self-balancing 
is> applied to the generator the operating current is, of 
courae, a definite quantity. It is possible to obtain a 
setting with. stability of 60 amperes, and on a high- 
capacity machine this represents a very large percentage 
of the winding protected. Generator reactance limits 
the short-circuit current to reasonable values, but on 
feeder circuits the ' short-cirpuit current varies very 
much according-to the cs^acity of the feeder. In this 
case it is obvious that the smaller the capacity of the 
feeder the higher is the fault current compared with 
the normal capacity of the feeder, and therefore it is 
possible to set the relays much higher on a feeder with 
safety, provided the gear acts quickly, and I do not 
think ^t there should be any argument on that score. 
It has been proved in practice that, provided the fault 
is cleared quickly, very little damage is done to the 
appara,tus which the gear protects. I wish to emphasize 
this point as in my opinion it is an important factor: 
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I have seen breakdowns in which the resulting damage 
was a mere pinhole. On page 668 the author instances 
a case where there is no current on the one feeder and 
a current on the other, and under those conditions 
the relay is operating without restraii^t. In the previous 
section he says that the relay would receive only a 
hmited current no matter how severe the fault might 
be. I should be glad if the author would explain these 
apparently conflicting statements. Except in its appli¬ 
cation in this particular instance, has the author used 
in practice the method of d.c. control suggested on 
page 673, and, if so, for what purpose ? I know it has 
been used on the Continent, but I have never seen any 
results of its operation. With reference to the relay 
section of the paper, it has never been our practice to 
use this augmented-contact system on a relay. We 
have preferred to use a “ drop switch,” and ibis has 
found increasing favour with supply engineers. It has 
the advantage that it definitely locates the fault. The 
operator has to go to the relay to reset it by hand, 
and he is therefore bound to. know where the fault has 
occurred. The phantom system of auxiliary switch. 



Fig. E. Fig. F. 

which is suggested in the paper, is particularly neat, 
but it seems to me that it is largely a makeshift where 
one is forced to provide something because one cannot 
get auxiliary switches on the oil switch. On page 679 
the author suggests a scheme for the adequate protection 
of a transformer, but of course he is disturbed by the 
tiansient currents which occur during switching. That 
is. a common difiiculty, which in the past has led td 
very high settings for protective apparatus for trans¬ 
formers. Some time ago a system was designed in 
which during switching operations a fuse was inserted 
across the relay winding for the purpose of temporarily 
raising the setting. This worked very well indeed. The 
author objects to air-gap transformers for feeder pro¬ 
tection, but I am very strongly in favour of air-gap 
transformers with a straight-line characteristic. I have 
had excellent results with those transformers and I see 
no reason why their use should be discontinued. Of 
course, one is faced with the problem of increasing the 
sensitivity of the relay. This appears to me to be more 
an imaginary than a real difficulty. People seem to 
conclude that when a relay is made sensitive it is ^a 
very unstable piece of apparatus. Figs. E and F 
indicate how a relay can be made more sensitive without 
reducing its stability. Fig. E represents an ordinarily" 


constructed armature relay using a conventional form 
of drop-switch attachment. There is an ordinary 
magnetic circuit excited from a single coil, and "the 
attracted armature is balanced with a flat balance 
weight. There is also a mechanically latched drop- 
switch which descends by gravity and completes the 
tripping clrcnit. This relay, when dessigned some 
years ago, was considered to be fairly sensitive, 
as on 60 periods it operated wi"th about 0*16 volt- 
ampere. To meet the demands of the balanced- 
voltage protective gear it was decided that a more 
sensitive type of relay should be used. The relay was, 
therefore, modified in the following way, as shown 
in Fig. F. Practically the same iron circuit was used 
as in the first case, except "that the air-gap at the 
bottom was curved to allow an iron piece to swing 
in the centre. It was seen, of course, that in ^rder to 
balance the relay in the original design and obtain the 
necessary setting, more weight had to be added to the 
pivots instead of balancing the armature itself. In 
the figure "thje armature itself is balanced, and further¬ 
more it s"wings on a footstep bearing which reduces the 
friction considerably. The same drop-switch was used. 
A friction wheel was introduced and an ordinary strut 
was brought out from the relay shaft, which simply 
held the drop-switch. When the winding is excited it 
pulls the armature round. The results of these 
modifications of design reduced the necessary actuating 
force from 0-16 to 0*006 volt-ampere. The relay was 
quite stable, and has been found to give very good 
results on the balanced-voltage protective scheme. 

Mr. O. Howarth ; In regard to d.c. restraint in the 
case of "transformer protection, such as is sho"wn in 
Fig. 22, I should like to know whether there is any 
trouble due to the building-up period required for the 
direct current. Obviously, the flux does not appear 
absolutely instantaneously, and the period "will depend 
upon the relative time for the flux to build up and the 
switch to close. Again, in "the case of "the phantom 
auxiliary S'witch closing the d.c. circuit in order to 
short-circuit "the secondary of the current "transformer, 
the S'witch which opens and closes "that d.c. circuit is 
liable to have heavy duty, and possibly some trouble 
may occur if the s'witch is not good enough for an 
inductive circuit. In "the case of feeder protection, has 
the author considered the incorporation of a tee off a 
feeder ? I believe it has been done in Merz-Price pro¬ 
tection, so that when any fault occurs the three switches 
come put. A statement' is made on page 680 that 
sensitive line-fault se"ttings are not required for feeder 
protection. If the protection is carried over feeder 
and "transformer, as is done in many cases, then sensitive 
line-fault settings are required. Of course, the makers 
prefer to install the extra apparatus and put separate 
protective gear on the transformer and the feeder, but 
if overall protection can be installed it involves less 
apparatus and less expense. That is more important 
to supply authorities than to manufacturers. In' 
Fig. 27 one end of the feeder protective cable is shown, 
the operating winding for "the earth leakage being taken 
from tiae centre of the overload restraining winding on 
"the earth-leakage "transformer. Hoes the author find 
it necessary, when he adop'ts the construction shown in 
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Fig. 1 (c), to use two separate restraining windings 
connected in series; and does he take the tapping from 
the connection from one to the other ? The reason 
for my question is that if the tapping is taken from 
the connection from one limh to the other, tiien that 
restraining winding will operate under some circum¬ 
stances as an operating winding. I notice that in 
Fig. 41 the author short-cirCuits the transformers on 
the feeder which is put out of action by means of a 
switch which short-circuits the two outer current trans¬ 
formers. Is that quite satisfactory ? Is the impedance 
of the circuits to the mid-point, as picked out in the 
biasing transformers, low enough to allow of that being 
safely done ? In referring to Fig. 44 the author says 
that the potential transformer has only half the load 
on it compared with the arrangement shown in Fig. 43. 
I shouldr have thought that it would have been rather 
more than half the load because it has two relays to 
supply, although it does not supply two potential 
biasing transformers. If it does bring the load down 
to half, it suggests that the biasing transformers put 
a rather large load on. the potential transformer as 
compared with the relays. The author makes a point 
of the simplicity of the external wiring, but I am not 
sure that much is gained by boxing-in the complica¬ 
tions, as a mistake is very troublesome to locate. One 
of the principal reasons for the installation of protec¬ 
tive gear is to prevent failure of the supply. Most 
modern transformers and generators are built to with¬ 
stand short-circuits. Makers of protective gear do not, 
I think, alwa]^ sufficiently realize that the essential 
thing is to clear the fault quickly before the rest of the 
system has been shut down, as will be the case if the 
voltage at the busbars falls to a low value and remains 
low for more than a second. Mr. Pearce referred to 
the testing of protective gear after it has been installed 
and the> last secondary coimection has been put on. 
The idea seems attractive, but one does not like to put 
artificial faults on a big high-tension system, because 
they are liable to be as destructive as the real ones. 
It does seem to me that if protective apparatus is 
thoroughly tested out we ought to be able to rely on 
its correct installation and its accurate operation witiiout 
running risks with our supply systems. In conclusion, 
the paper describes what is an undoubted step forward 
towards 100 per cent perfection. 

Mr. S, Fex^guson ; The figures in the paper exclude 
the connections between the relays, tripping supply 
and oil-switch trip coils. These connections are well 
understood, but I wish to indicate how increased 
reliabiliiy may be obtained by the elimination of the 
relays and these various auxiliaries. Relays and 
separate tripping supplies axe looked upon as necessary 
evils they introduce complications in the wiring on 
the control board and also many weak links in the 
chain of connections, the breaking of any one of which 
will render the protective gear inoperative. Fig. G 
shows the scheme of connections including relay and 
auxiliaries,' whilst Fig. H indicates a scheme of Con¬ 
nections possible "ynth a super-sensitive tripping device, 
which is now available. In Fig, G the first source of 
weakness is ihe tripping battery or independent supply. 
In Ihe majority of substations, primary batteries have 


to be relied upon and are very expensive to maintain, 
requiring constant attention. In generating stations 
a source of supply which is in some way or other 
dependent on the main busbar voltage is frequently 
rdied upon. This is unsatisfactory, because when a 
severe fault comes *on the system the pressure is likely 
to .drop and there is not the requisite potential to 
trip tiie breaker. The second source of wealmess is 
the fuses, which are necessary if the supply is any other 
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¥har\ a primary battery. It is well known that these 
sm an fuses do not receive the attention which their 
connection in such an important circuit merits. The 
next source of weakness is the auxiliary contacts on 
the breaker and relay. These are usually very light in 
coiistruction and can easily fail to make proper contact. 
This, is especially so if a low-voltage supply is used 
for tripping, as a little dirt between the contacts will 
break the tripping circuit. The next source of weakness 
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is the shunt tfip coil. This is usually designed to 
witiistand the pressure of the tripping supply only 
momentarily. If for any reason it is maintained for 
too long a period it will bum out and break the tripping 
circuit. It will be seen from the above that there are 
five weak links in the chain of connections, any of which 
mighf^fail and render the protective gear inoperative. 
I am convinced that fully 6P per cent of the failures of 
protective gear are due to one or other of these weak 
links in the tripping circuit. The simplified scheme 
^sho-sm in Fig. H is accomplished by employing a super- 
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sensitive trip coil, which is as sensitive as any of the 
ordinary standard relays. This trip coil takes the place 
of the relay and is operated by the fault current direct. 
The basic principle of the design is that when the breaker 
is being closed, either by hand or electrically, sufficient 
inechanical energy is stored to trip out the breaker 
when required. All that the fault current has to do 
is to release this stored energy. It is found that a 
current of 26 amperes through a ring-type current 
transformer is sufficient for this purpose. Very few 
systems adopt lower fault-settings than 26 amperes. 
It should be noted that the work to be done by the fault 
current is a constant quantity and not variable with 
the size of breaker, as it has merely to release a definite 
amount of stored energy and this is made sufficient for 
tripping any size of breaker. I believe that in the future 
the tendency will be to eliminate the complications 
indicated in the schemes employing relays and adopt 
the simple tripping arrangement, as it is merely a 
mechanical problem which has now been satisfactorily 
solved. It is quite possible to construct the device so 
that it is perfectly stable even when subjected to 
considerable vibration. I am pleased to note that 
biasing can now be embodied in the transformers and 
not in the relays, as it renders possible the use of the 
above-mentioned simple tripping device. I feel, how¬ 
ever, that biasing is only justifiable, if at all, on a few 
of the very large systems. It would certainly not be 
advisable to apply it to the numerous cases which the 
author has cited. 

Mr. T. W. Ross ; It is not so many years ago since 
protective gear was looked upon by nearly all enginee:^s 
as a nuisance. I think that nowadays, however, their 
views have changed, and anything which can improve 
the design of protective gear is always acceptable both 
to the manufacturer and to the operating engineer. I 
am surprised that the author experiences no trouble 
with the internal balance of the biasing transformers. 
When balancing current transformers my- experience 
has been that if any joints are introduced into the 
laminated iron circuit, or if the windings are not 
symmetrically placed round the core, internal balancing 
troubles always ensue. The author says that, owing 
to the small size of the transformer, internal balancing 
troubles are eliminated, and I should be glad of some 
information on this point. If biasing is necessary f®r 
the protection of generators—and I do not admit that 
it is necessary—^it seems to me that the introduction 
of such a transformer for this jSurpose, unless it is very 
carefully built, may be a source of,more trouble than 
that which it is supposed to remedy. Designers of 
machines are always asking for more sensitive protective 
gear to protect the windings much closer to the neutral 
point, but n\y experience has been that protective gear 
with a setting which will protect 86 per cent of the 
winding is quite satisfactory. If that is so then there 
is no need for biasing, because stability is assured with 
a suitably desigued relay and a balanced secondary 
circuit. On page 586 there is a series of diagrams 
showing the evolution of the application of the prmciple 
of earih faults and line faults to the protection of 
feeders. Of course the final result is really a core- 
balance protection with tlie addition of line-fault or 


short-circuit protection. My experience of core-balance 
protection is that three similar carefully-built current 
transformers—and by that I mean that each trans¬ 
former has the same amoimt of iron in it—^will balance 
correctly, provided no g^at impedance is added to the 
circulating-current portion of the circuit. In order to 
get short-circuit protection the author introduces an 
impedance into the circulating-current portion of the 
circuit. He admits that it is necessary to balance the 
current iransformers, but this impedance will upset 
the balance. I realize that there is a similar impedance 
at the other end of the feeder which should counteract 
any such out-of-balance, but I am inclined to think 
that the unbalanced currents may be out of phase with 
earh otifier and may give rise to trouble at comparatively 
small overloads. The author will, of course, answCT 
that the. biasing transformer will overcome this, but if 
the gear becomes unbalanced at comparatively small 
overloads the biasing will not have any great effect. 
The suggestion of using a biasing transformer as a means 
of providing directional protection is very ingenious. 

I have not studied 'the diagrams very closely but I 
should say that the scheme has decided limitations. 

It seems to me that if directional features are going to 
be used, a dynamometer or induction relay will be 
essential. I regret that no mention has been made 
of the induction relay which has found very great 
favour in the United States and has also had consid^able 
success in this country. Such relays can be designed 
to operate successfully at very low voltages, say 3 per 
cent of normal, at 6 to 10 per cent of normal power. 

If a current element is added it is possible to have a 
relay very nearly approaching a directional current 
relay, With such an instrument protection can be 
provided for parallel feeders* ring mains, or any other 
combination of network with a discrimination which, 
if not so perfect as that in the case of the differential 
system, is much better than that given by plain overload 
and leakage protection. The author mentions that his 
directional relay could be arranged to trip out on very 
heavy loads with forward power. That, I consider, is 
a disadvantage, as all discriminating properties Me 
immediately lost. I believe that Col. Edgeumbe tried 
that feature some years ago in his relay, but he abandoned 
it as it gave trouble on power networks. On page 686 
the author suggests that a biasing transformer could be 
inserted in the secondary circuit of the ordinary split- 
conductor transfosrmer. As the output of such a trans¬ 
former is usually limited it would be difficult to obtain 
sufficient current to energize a relay from a biasing 
transformer, and apparently the author prefers the 
scheme shown on pages 686 and 687. In this arrange-^ 
ment there are two biasing cores in addition to the 
split-conductor core. To my mind this is a disadyg,ntage* 
as two other transformers which, of necessity, must be 
balanced are added to the split-conductor iransfornier 
in which no balancing is necessary. The author admits 
that it is more difficult to balance two magnetic circuits 
th an one magnetic circuit, but in this scheme he resorts 
to the former practice to overcome something which, 
as my experience shows, does not exist. With a simple 
split-conductor system having settings of 60 to ^0 
amperes the stability is perfectly good, and I know that 
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such systems axe quite reliable in practice. I should 
be glad if the author would indicate what fault settings 
he recommends for the different systems which he 
describes. 

Mr. F. Clegg {cofnmunicat^) : Referring to Fig. 11, 
it is unfortunate that it is necessary to connect such 
a weak link as a potential transformer to the busbars 
of the station, which presumably are not protected. 
The author himself confirms this on page 694. I think 
that everyone will agree with the author’s remarks on 
page 674; in fact it is better to have only protective 
transformers on the main lines of the S 5 rstem and to 
avoid meter transformers. I am also in agreement 
with the author that, particularly for large power 
systems, the only type of transformer which it is safe 
to use is the straight-through ring t 3 rpe. On page 680 
the author refers to troubles which are due to stray- 
held effects. I should like to ask him whether he has 
experienced trouble due to induced currents in fhe 
pilot wires when neighbouring conductors are passing 
large transient fault currents, as he makes a point of 
emplo 3 dng sensitive settings. This trouble has, I 
beheve, been experienced on systems where the plant 
capacity has been increased and it has been found 
necessary to raise the fault settings. On page 698 the 
author refers to an important point regarding the 
protection of generators. I think it should be recognized 
that the minimum setting of the relay on the largest 
generator generally determines the limiting value of 
the fault current to earth. In other words it determines 
the current-carrying capacity of the neutral earthing 
circuits, i.e. when the system is equipped with dis- 


miminative protective gear. I should like to ask the 
author to what extent results have been affected when 
the circuit breakers have been provided with buffer 
resistances designed to prevent current-rushes when 
switching in. I am, of course, aware that this is no 
remedy for sudden ^changes of voltage when the trans¬ 
formers are in commission, as thq buffer resistances 
are short-circuited when the oil switches are closed, 
but this would also appear to apply to the use of hand 
switches and other devices for inteoducing a time-lag 
at the instant of switching-in the transformer and the 
subsequent automatic removal of this time-lag. In 
coimection with Fig. 34, the author advocates biasing 
windings on split-conductor transformers. I should 
like to ask him whether any actual test has been 
carried out by passing heavy currents through the 
transformer, and whether he found the arrangement 
suitable. On page 677, referring to Fig. 20, which shows 
the application of phantom auxiliary switches, the idea 
of changing the impedance of a coil in the ratio of about 
1: 260 is undoubtedly very ingenious and should enable 
a number of auxiliary switches to be ehminated. It 
also ensures simultaneous operation in the case of three- 
phase switches. It should, however, be remembered 
that there is still in thed.c. control winding one auxiliary 
switch, the failure of which would nullify all that has 
been gained. In conclusion, I should also like to ask 
the author what will happen when the d.c. supply fails. 
Apparently the set of parallel feeders will be brought out. 

[The author's reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 619.] 


.Scottish Centre, at Edinburgh, 11 March, 1924. 


Mr. G. W. Marshall: In my opinion, the biasing 
current transformer is the most promising invention for 
the improvement of standard balanced protective 
systems that has yet been made public. I think, 
however, that it is imperative that independent tests 
of the stability and sensitiveness of these, and of all 
other protective systems, should be made. The author 
makes so light of the question of balance that it would 
appear to be possible to use almost any kind of current 
transformer for Merz-Price work, provided that the ; 
system was supplemented by a balancing transformer. 
It is obvious that the best results could be obtained 
by using the balancing transformer to the smallest pos¬ 
sible extent. Several speakers in the discussion have 
stated their objections to protective gear in any shape 
or form, but anyone who has had extensive operation 
experience on a large system must realize that continuity 
of supply cannot possibly be maintained on an inter¬ 
connected System without discriminative protection. 
Until such times as we can obtain plant, swatches and 
cables immune from faults, protective gear is a necessity, 
and it really lies with the manufacturers to get rid of 
the very bad reputation which they have gained by 
selling protective apparatus that is not suitable for 
the conditions under which it operates. So far*as I 
have observed, none of the large manufacturexs has 
adequate plant for testing protective gear under short- 


circuit conditions. The author states that protective 
gear must be stable up to 200 times full load, but in th e 
special case of the delta-star transformer, standard 
Merz-Price circulating-current gear supplied for its 
protection is imstable at less than 10 times full load. 
The experience with protective gear on the system of 
the Glasgow Corporation Electricity Department has 
established the following facts :— 

«•(!) Alternator protection. —Complete stability can be 
obtained with relays set to operate at 30 per cent 
of full-load current. 

(2) Comhined alternators and step-up transformers .— 

Merz-Price circulating-cmrent gear cannot be 
safely set below 60 per cent of fuU-load current, 
and the relays must be used in conjunction 
with parallel fuses if immunity from tripping, 
due to straight-through currents, .is to be ob¬ 
tained. 

(3) Merz-Price balanced-voltage systems. —^The mini¬ 

mum permissible fault setting on feeders pro¬ 
tected in this way is 100 per cent. 

(4) S^lit-condxuitor protection. —It was found that 

the first setting adopted, viz. 16 per cent of 
hill load, was too sensitive. Several faults 
were cleared with success before they had de- 
; veloped between phases ; in such cases the 
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diseriminative action of thie protective gear is 
perfect. Even with this setting, however, 
faults occasionally seem to start between 
phases, and considerable trouble was caused 
on account of the opening of split-conductor 
cables due to straight-through currents. It 
has therefore been necessary to set up the split- 
conductor protection to 60 per cent of full load.- 

The conditions prevailing in Glasgow are such that 
the maximum possible current on the 20 000-volt system 
is approximately 20 000 amperes, and on the 6 600-volt 
system 60 000 amperes (R.M.S. values). On the Glas¬ 
gow system there are 15 alternators, all protected on the 
Merz-Price circulating-current sy.stem; 78 split-con¬ 

ductor feeders ; 78 feeders protected on the Merz-Price 
system; and 252 transformers. All these cables and 
machines are concentrated in such a small area tlrat a 
fault on any one piece of apparatus ine-vitably affects 
all the others, asnd it is absolutely imperative that any 
fault should be cleared with the minimum delay. In 
the past 6 years the protective relays have been called 
oh to clear an average of 6 faults per annum, and, except 
for a few instances of defective stability, the action 
of the gear has been fairly satisfactory. The Glasgow 
Corporation has no cause to regret the installation of 
protective gear, in spite of its weaknesses, but every 
step towards complete stability without undue loss of 
sensitiveness will be very welcome. 

Mr. D. Martin : The author states in the summary 
to the paper that biased systems have established them¬ 
selves and are accepted as being superior to any other, but 
"any other” includes the Merz-Price and split-con¬ 
ductor systems. The author is obviously a follower of 
Mr. Wedmore, and mentions Ins name nine -times to -the 
exclusion of others, but does not that prejudice his case 
somewhat ? His scheme throughout seems to be that 
of adding an additional transformer winding to all the 
previous well-known systems for -the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing an electrical bias. That appears to sum up what 
may be termed all the original matter in his contribution. 
In so many words it is an altema-tive to biasing by 
relays, such as is done in the McColl system. Funda¬ 
mentally, therefore, it is not a departure from the 
already tried systems, but rather the addition of a 
comphca-tion to -them. Is -that desirable ? I have no 
experience of the new biased transformer airrangement, 
but my experience of "the Merz-Price, split-conductor and 
o-idier systems is such as to lead me to hope that develop¬ 
ment might be along lines which would retain the sim¬ 
plicity of those older and well-tried systems. It is 
remarkable to note that these older systems have with¬ 
stood and still survive the onslaught of flumerous attacks 
qnd improvements to the original patents. Indeed it is 
difiS.cult to foresee at present on what lines improvement 
ra-n take place without utilizing the well-kno-wn charac¬ 
teristic of the Merz-Price invention fundamental to all 
protective systems. That leads me to suggest the 
ideal upon which development should take ^lace: 
(i) The elimination or a reduction of the number of 
pilot -wires ; (2) the elimiaation. of all unnecessary 

parts and connections, i.e. simplicity; \ (3) to be as 
eg^ually sentitive to faults to earth as to faults between 


phases; (4) stability against heavy straight-thrpugh 
overloads; (6) stability under all working conditions, 
such as s-witching on to static transformers using heavy 
magnetizing currents; (6) interchangeability Pf 

protective transformers (7) relays to be simple a^d 
robust. The split-conductor system eliminated pilot 
-wires, but there was a little difficulty in balancing short 
lengths of feeders, which affected the stability under 
hea-vy straight-through overloads, otherwise it< is -the 
ideal for long feeders and satisfies all the above condi¬ 
tions, and is much preferable to parallel feeders under 
working conditions. If extremely sensitive se-tting is 
desired (and that is still a matter of opinion) then the 
following simple arrangement is available. Mr. Biles of 
Messrs. Re 3 orolle has brought out a diverter relay system 
in which only -two pilot -wires are necessary (see Fig. A 
on page 601). This diverter relay does not* interfere 
-with the fault setting of the relay until the straight- 
through current reaches a dangerous limit, at which 
the diverter relay operates, bringing into circuit an 
operating relay which latter remains insensitive to 
heavy straight-through currents but still remains 
sensitive to fault currents. Tliis system, wliile it 
involves the use of an additional relay, is thus 
simpler and more reliable or stable "than any biased 
typB can ever hope to be. Then there is the hawssett- 
Parry relay of the sensitive dynamometer type -with 
inertia to avoid inadvertent operation on impulses. 

Mr. E. Seddon : We in Edinburgh have decided to 
adopt tliis system of protection for the main trunk feeders 
between Portobello station and the principal sub¬ 
stations on the system. We waited some considerable 
time before adopting any leakage protective gear on 
these cables, and after looking into a number of other 
forms of parallel-feeder protective gear we bame to 
tile conclusion that the method advocated by the author 
was the best pilotless system developed up to the present 
time. To my mind the biasing principle is the basis 
of all good protective gear. Whether -the bias is in -the 
beam relay as in the McColl system, or in the biased 
-transformer, the result-appears to be -the same, except 
-that with -the biased transformer a simple form of 
relay can be used. Before deciding to adopt this system, 
a temporary set of -transformers and relays was con¬ 
nected to protect the cables between Portobello and 
Cowgate substation. Definite faults ^to earth and 
be-tween phases were made on the e.h.t. side. These 
tests proved that the gear was in every way satisfactory, 
and orders were placed for the protection of three sets 
of three parallel feeders and two sets of two parallel 
feeders. . All the apparatus is now installed, and we shall 
shortly make further tests on all this gear by introducing ^ 
definite faults. The fact that the author’s biasing 
transformer is buried in compound -will be appreciated 
by engineers, as it will thus -withstand considerable 
abuse. 

Dr. S. Parker Smith: I do not regard protective 
gear with favour, and I think tha,t it is a pity that it has 
to be used, but just at the present time it seems to be 
an unfortunate necessity. In what way is protection to 
be afforded when a turbo-alternator loses, its exciting 
current, i.e. when the exdter fails ? It seems to me 
that tiiis is a time when protection is necessary, although 
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as a machine designer I should like to think that my 
machine would be perfectly safe even under these 
conditions. 

Mr. H. Trmcham: The time spent on the work’ 
covered by this papel has been about four years and a 
careful survey has been made of protection in general,with 
the object of getting down to fundamentals and evolving 
something in the way of standardization of protective 
gear so as to eliminate much of the uncertainty which 
exists at the present day in regard to the functioning 
of the apparatus. I should like to say a word in regard 
to protective gear in general. From time to time one 
or two criticisms have been levelled against us merely 
because of the fact that we have dealt wth other systems 
as well as with the Merz-Price or circulating-current 
systems whidi may be regarded as peculiar to this 
country-^-but it should be remembered that in other 
countries there are electrical power schemes of quite 
considerable size in which Merz-Price gear has never 
been heard of, and one has also to bear in mind that 
very frequently the idea of protection never enters the 
heads of the engineers handling a job until they are in 
trouble and until they have got the system into such a 
state that it is impossible to ajDply ideal protective 
gear conditions, and it becomes necessary to do, not 
what one would, but what one can, and hence we feel 
that in dealing with the subject at all we must deal with 
it as particularly as possible and apply our methods to 
every scheme of protection which has shoun intrinsic 
merit. 

Mr. F. E. Meade: The object of all protective devices 
is to ensure continuity of supply. Different parts of a 
system such as the generators, feeders, distributors and 
service maiiis require different methods of protection 
because the conditions under which they should be 
switched out of circuit are not the same in each case. 
Only consumers’ service mains call for automatic devices 
actuated simply by overload conditions. Overload pro¬ 
tection in interconnected systems, and particularly in 
generator circuits, is simply conducive to total shut-down, 
and the design of apparatus should be such that it is 
proof against damage from overload. The criterion of a 
fault in a generator working in parallel -vnth others is 
that the machine is no longer supplying power to the 
busbars, Generator trouble may be due to the failure 
of the steam supply, a breakdown between the terminals 
of one phase, breakdown between phases, and failure 
of the exciting current. The first two faults involve 
a reversal of power, but neither the current-balancing 
nor the split-conductor system gives protection unless 


South Midland Centre, at 

Mr, P. Forrest: The simplicity and reliability of 
the circulating-current protective system as applied to 
alternating-current generators has been amply demon¬ 
strated over a number of years, and many of us thought 
that we had reached something like finality in /&is 
matter. I am not satisfied that the application pf 
biasing transformers to circulating-current; protective 
cifcuits is justified. It undoubtedly adds to the com¬ 
plication and introduces a number of additional drcuits 


a fault on one of the phases develops into a breakdown 
between phases. Failure of the excitation on one 
T nar.hinft does not result in a reversal of power unless 
this machine drops out of step, and the gear described 
in the paper would not operate until this takes place. 
Has any adequate** system of guarding against this 
contingency been evolved or been found necessary ? 
The author’s application of the biasing transformer 
sbniild add greatly to the effectiveness of the current- 
balancing system for generators and transformers 
where low values of fault settings are desirable. It may 
be pointed out that with the ordinary arrangement 
of balanced transformers where the natural circulating 
current flows in the secondaries, contrary to the state¬ 
ment on page 666, ordinary current transformers may 
be used and measuring instruments included in the 
secondary’ circuit. The greatest care must of course 
be taken that the points across which the relay is con¬ 
nected are suitably chosen (see Fig. 3). It is in connec¬ 
tion with the opposed-voltage protective system for 
feeders that the advantages of the addition of the biasing 
transformer are most clearly seen. Hitherto the trouble 
due to saturation in the transformer cores and conse¬ 
quent difference in the induced voltages has been 
avoided at the expense of decreased sensitivity. On 
the occurrence of a short-circuit on other parts of the 
system, perfectly healthy feeder sections may be called 
Upon to carry enormous currents for a short time. Even 
if the transformers are perfectly balanced, the large 
E.M.F. induced gives rise to capacity currents in the 
pilot wires. Unless the fault setting of the relay is 
made high, these may cause it to operate and discon¬ 
nect the sound feeder. The use of the biasing trans¬ 
former avoids the additional cost of compensated pilot 
cable, and accurate balancing of the air-core trans¬ 
formers is unnecessary in order to secure immunity 
from incorrect tripping under ’these severe conditions. 
The author’s statement that the balanced-voltage pro¬ 
tection will be used in the future more extensively than 
the split-conductor system which on some power schemes 
is superseding the former, will probably be challenged. 
The elimination of pilot wires is of such importance that 
the difficulty of obtaining equal impedance in the two 
halves of the spht conductor wheh; joints are made is 
relatively a minor one. To obtain sensitivity the split 
must be carried through the switch. Can the author 
say if any development of his system is likely to result 
in the split switch being unnecessary ? 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 619.] 

Birmingham, 30 April, 1924. 

and connections, the. failure of any one of which would 
lead to trouble. It is of the utmost importance that all 
relays and protective apparatus in connection with a.c. 
generators and feeders should be regularly and S 5 )'stema- 
tically Rested for correct operation, and especially is tliis 
•the case where the relays operate with almost minute 
forces. The arrangement sho-vvn in Fig. 22 seems very 
complicated and would be rend;ered unnecessary if all 
transformers were switched in through a charging 
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resistance capable of passing, say, 10 per cent more than 
the magnetizing current. These charging resistances 
are coming more and more into use, and serve the double 
purpose of reducing the current-rush at the moment 
of switching in and the building-up of potential between 
the end turns, which is such a fruifful cause of break¬ 
down. The satisfactory protection of parallel a.c. 
feeders is still one of our biggest problems, and it is 
questionable whether in many instances it is wise to 
couple such feeders in parallel at the substation end. 

If the substation busbars can be sectionalized and fhe 
load adjusted, as it usually can be, to suit the capacity 
of the feeders, there is very little to be gained by con¬ 
necting the feeders in parallel, whilst the arrangement 
of running isolated feeders has much to commend it, 
especially on a big system. 

Mr. W. Wilson : There is much in the paper with 
which we should all agree. In the first place, few people 
now question the value of protection for alternating- 
current circriits and apparatus. The restriction of the 
damage to a trivial amount consequent upon a break¬ 
down of the installation, and the localization of the trouble 
to the particular section in which it originated, are such 
valuable results that the comparatively small outlay 
entailed by the installation of protective gear becomes 
an extremely cheap form of insurance. I was recently 
able to inspect a portion of a feeder which had sustained 
a short-circuit. Thanks to the balanced protective 
gear the damage was restricted to a small metallic bead 
not much larger than a pin’s head, requiring in the 
present instance only a very small amount of attention 
to repair it. This should be compared with the extensive 
damage that is usually sustained by unprotected lines 
or apparatus when a breakdown occurs. For example, 
d turbo-alternator of, say, 6 000 kVA, or above, can be, 
and usually is, completely burnt out in a space of about 
10 seconds following the development of a fault in the 
stator windings. The author’s case in favour of biased 
protection is also a sti'ong one. The protective gear 
must be designed to give satisfactory operation under 
the extreme conditions that are likely to occur in practice, 
and these are represented by the occurrence of a dead 
short-circuit beyond the current transformers, permitting 
the passage of something in the vicinity of 20 times the 
normal full-load value of the current. • In this event 
any slight error of balance that exists or can devel®p 
on overload in the current transformers is multiplied 
by the same factor of 20 ; and if the relay is set to trip 
at a comparatively small percentage of the normal 
full-load value, and is not rendered less sensitive at 
iiigher loadings by the application of a bias, the magnified 
error is sufficient to trip it at a time when there is no 
fault in the circuit to be protected.* For this reason 
unbiased systems require very high settings to prevent 
them from operating incorrectly upon overloads, but 
are thereby rendered very insensitive under orctoaxy 
conditions. The “ resonant ” relay shown in Fig. 17 
with a capacity method for increasing the power factor 
of the winding is, in particular, an interesting proposal 
for overcoming a difficult problem. There are> however, 
a number of respects in which I canpot help differing 
from the opinions which have been expressed.; On 
page 662 it is. stated that “ difficulty is met with in 


designing biased rela 3 ''S in forms sufficiently sensitive to 
be operated by the limited energy available, on account 
of the considerable force which they must withstand 
without operating.” This is an unfavourable criticism 
of existing biased relays t^at in my^perience is far from 
being justified. If it be supposed that the ” limited 
energy ” is derived from the smallest current transformer 
used in practice, viz. the 40 VA pattern, as employed for 
switchboard ammeters, etc., and that the robust beam 
relay of the McColl pattern with plungers f in. or even 
1 in. square be used, then the scheme possesses the 
following characteristics : The relay is more than strong 
enough to resist any possible force that can be imposed 
upon it in practice, the energy supplied.by the transformer 
is amply sufficient to operate it, and the protection given 
is of a high degree of sensitiveness. To quote a specific 
instance of the last feature, a dead-ended feeder when 
protected by an unbiased system on the usual opposed- 
voltage principle may in practice require a leak to 
operate it equal to 260 per cent of the normal full-load 
current. Using the biased system just specified, reli¬ 
able operation will be given for faults equal to only 
6 per cent of the normal full-load current, and the 
limit has not yet been reached in the downward direction. 
These particulars will, I think, compare very favourably 
with the similar particulars given in the paper. I have 
mentioned the McColl system, first because so far as I • 
know it is the only one in use, apart from Mr. Wedmore’s 
parallel-feeder scheme, which employs a biased relay, 
and secondly because several figures in the paper are 
simply the McColl figures with the biased transformer 
inserted in place of the relay. For example. Fig. 2 is 
equivalent to Fig. 16 in Mr. McColl’s paper,* with the 
two windings in the current-transformer circuit removed 
from the I'elay and placed upon a transformer which 
has a secondary winding actuating a separate relay. 
In connection with this similarity a further point 
should be mentioned. The author has rightly enforced 
the necessity for the utmost simplicity and robustness 
in connection with the design of protective gear, "iet 
comparing these two diagrams it is seen tlrat, first, the 
author has added to the simpler one a complication in 
the shape of the biasing transformer, and secondly, he 
still uses a delicate form of relay. The design of the 
latter is shown in Figs. 16 and 16, and I consider that 
it is too finely proportioned and moves through too small 
a distance to be classed as a robust article. With 
regard to the a,ddition of the biasing transformer. Fig. 11 
shows two of these added to a single scheme, while 
Fig. 13 actually shows three additional transfo^ers, 
which would presumably make five transformers in all, 
counting the one at either end of the apparatus to be 
protected. Surely the author cannot maintain thaf 
these additions.bear out his ideal of simplicity. ,He has 
evidently grekt JEaith in the reliability of transformers , 
it should nevertheless be remembered that these involve 
the addition not only of numerous windings but also of 
separate leads and joints, and all of these constitute 
additional members of the installation which introduce 
further possibilities of failure. It has been my experience 
that the current transformers of a protective system 

* “^Autdmtio Protective Devices for .Mtemating-Current Systems," Journal 
' ..JJ£.£., 1020, vol. 68, p. 625. 
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are tfie most likely portions to give trouble, the number 

I connections of units 

made by dilf^ent firms to be wongly marked being quite 
out of proportion to defects in the rest of the app^atus. 
^^ proposes <m page 577 to employ a transformer 

to do the work of an auxilfary switch. He further 
suggests on page 679 that an auxiliary d.c. switch and 
a transformer should be employed instead of the three 
a.c. auxili^y switch contacts in order to render the 
apparatus less sensitive to the initial rushes of current 
ttat are experienced when switching a power transformer 

difi&culty attending the solution 
of ^is problem is to prolong the short-circuiting of the 
protective gear for the few periods after the transformer 

L+T Ti! transient current 

laste. The movement of the oil switch from the closing 

of ^e arc.*tips to the final position of the contact is in the 
vicinity of 3 m., and aUowing J in. break for the auxiliary 
switches, and a closing speed of 5 ft. per second for the 
mmn contacts, the time taken by the switch to travel 
this short distance is at most 0*04 second, which 
represents only one period for a 2o-period current. Thus 
It IS practically impossible to avoid by a simple switch¬ 
ing arrangement the effects of tliis transient switching 
current, as a short-circuit of only about one-period 
duration is not sufficient to exclude it from the pro- 
•tective gear. It is necessary with the ordinary a.c. 

time-lag to keep the protective gear out of action a 

V wear that tliis 

difficulty IS solved by the d.c. switch and transformer 

^angement proposed by the author. Dealing with the 
auxiliary switches, it is my opinion that 
these are at least as reliable as the main switches. Con- 

^ ^ favour of using them in preference to 
transformers. I do not quite follow the author’s arguments 
m favour of a statical method for obtaining the bias. The 
^eat aun in designingprotective gear, as with other forms 
of electrical equipment, is to obviate moving parts as far 
Now^f smce ^ey are always points of weakness. 

without a moving element 
If ajelay is an essential part of the scheme, 

aud* number of moving parts is restricted to one, 

and the number of leads, contacts and statical portions : 
gener^ty IS reduced to the smallest limits, the maximum . 
of reliabihty will be obtained, quite irrespective of the < 

examoT parts of the apparatus ^r 

Srbi' ^ unrehable because its fulcrum i 

has been moved a slight distance from the central ' 
position, thereby endowing it with a bias. I can appre- c 
ciate the author’s wish to employ a single form of rSay c 

^ described. The 1 

McColl systems employ exactly the same pattern of f. 

f relay for feeder, generator, transformer and parallel, n 

feeder protection, the windings and the positioHme I 
fulcrum only being modified to suit the pLticX cas^ fi 
t-n sch^e with special characteristics, in which a 

an induction directional relay is used, is provided as an t( 
^ternative for generator protection, and the same type si 
Of relay is preferable for the distant end of parSfel u' 

th^^he bmore complete protection ai 

than the beam pattern. In connection wite the operation 


JT curves shown on page 566, it would seem that the most 

ts sensitive operation is given at no load. There is a 

-e wattless current passing into the apparatus and not 

s. passing out of it at this value; it thus functions as a 

leak and would trip the relay if the latter operated at 
^ less than about 6 per cent of normal full load at this 

XV ^®l^y 11= “ possible to raise this 

e end of the characteristic curve by the adjustment of the 
comterweight, without increasing proportionally the 
set^gs at other points, an advantage that would appear 
r to be wanting with other forms of relay. The author’s 
1 scheme shown in Fig. 32.for split-conductor protection 
- seems to me to be immune from the criticisms I have 
r m ade as to complexity, since it possesses one transformer 
only which IS connected by a single circuit to the relay. 

, This system appears to be excellent, and I was some- 

i what disappointed to find that the author preferred the 
scheme shown in Fig. 34. I should be glad to know the 
• reason for this preference. 

Mr. A. E. Angold : The scheme for using the B/H 
characterKtic of iron as a " valve." which has been 
so ingeniously embodied in the biasing transformer 
descnbed by the author, deserves a fuller description. 

A somewhat similar appUcation, viz. to magnetic shunts 
for exciter dynamos, was described by Stoney and Law 
m a paper* read before the Institution in 1908, and 
one would have expected the principle to be used for 
a vanety of purposes, but probably the losses in the 
mon due to high densities and a.c. excitation are against 
f' V P®*f“ce.the author may be paying too dearly 
for his static bias. How much larger does he need to 
m^e his current transformer in order to provide the 
^tra magnetizing current, or to what degree has he 
^n obliged to reduce the power in his relays as an 
^temative ? The advantages of his scheme are : 

(ij A static bias instead of a mechanical bias, and (2) 
one cod on the relay instead of two. The disadvto- 
xages are; ( 1 ) An extra transformer, and (2) larger 
cureent tiansformers or, alternatively, a weaker relay, 
ihe author suggests the use of relays taking " a few 
volt-amperes " and speaks of a relay operated with 
0 6 volt-ampere—presumably that is the amount 
I required to overcome the controlling force. Such relays 

flimsy instruments and therefore ' 
^ offset any advantages gained from the employment 
of, static bias. With single-element relays taking 

periods, the total work done 
would be about 0-02 ounce-inch, that is to say, an 
araature moving 0-1 inch would have an initial pull 

volt-ampere. Disc motor relays 
of the shaded-pole type would do about the same 
amoimt of work with a 46° movement of the disc. 
This IS aU iised fca: balancing the mechanical controlling 
force ^d, if the relays are to make contact with not 
more than 10 per cent increase, th.e ener^ available 
lor contact pressure would be only one-fifth of these 
hgures for the disc relay, and one-third to one-half for 
a magnet relay, assuming the armature of the latter 
to be ^practically touching the poles at the conclu¬ 
sion ^of the operation. The author states that it is 
usual to employ more or less compUcated means of 
au^enting the contact pressure,. and the above 

\ 1908, vol. 41, i>, 286. 
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figures show how necessary it is to do so. It would 
appear that the more practical way is to put in larger, 
stronger anH more efl&cient relays, providing this can 
be done without making the current transformers too 
large. 

Dr. C. C. Garrard; In discussing the paper I should 
like first to put in a plea for simplicity. Protective 
gear is rather complicated, but it must be remembered 
that as it has to be operated by switchboard attendants 
who are generally not highly technical, the success of 
the gear depends upon its being easily comprehended 
by these men. There is no doubt that the principle of 
the bias applied to protective gear is correct. The 
older systems of balanced protective gear did not 
have this bias principle, consequently their action 
left much to be desired. It must be remembered 
that these unbiased protective systems are no longer 
installed, except in those cases where the purchaser is 
not familiar with the advantages obtainable with the 
biased systems. The author has compared his system, 
in a number of instances, with old-fashioned unbiased 
gear, but it would have been better if the comparison 
had been made with more up-to-date systems. The 
bias may be given to tire protective gear in various 
manners, mechanically, electrically or magnetically. 
The autlior introduces a special biasing transformer to 
secure this end; this is a very ingenious method and 
will doubtless give excellent results, but I strongly 
disagree with him in his statement that the resulting 
system scores on the grounds of simplicity. In any 
case it is an additional piece of apparatus. If we 


Mr. A. S. FitzGerald {in reply ): The autlror’s thanks 
are due to the various contributors to the discussion, 
and particularly to the supply engineers whose experi¬ 
ence of the operation of protective gear forms a useful 
addition to the available information on the subject. 

General .—Having regard to the remarks of several 
speakers it would seem desirable to emphasize the 
object of the paper, which is, however, exactly that 
indicated by the title. It is intended to deal with the 
design of apparatus for all the differential protective 
systems which have been used in this country, to a 
sufficient extent to justify their notice in a paper of this 
form, rather than to discuss at length their relati'we 
advantages and disadvantages. It should be no argu¬ 
ment against the particular method of designing balanced- 
power gear described in the paper that this system of 
protection is not so good as, for instance, a pilot-wire 
system. Whilst it is realized that no engineer would 
install balanced-power equipment if it were possible 
for hi m to use a pilot-wire system, there are, without 
doubt, occasions when circumstances justify or (as 
mentioned by Mr. Ttencham) necessitate the installation 
of the less perfect equipment. Thus the fact that such 
systems have been installed in a number of cases leads 
to their being dealt with in the paper. In the same 
way, the remarks of some speakers in respect gf fault 
settings, although interesting and an undoubted addition 
to the discussion, do not seem to be relevant criticisms 
of the methods advocated in the paper. If there were 
no demand for sensitive fault settings, the design of 


consider the biasing transformer shown in Fig. 2^, for 
example, so far as I can see this has some 30 terminals, 
and to secure a correct action they must be connected 
up in a definite order. The number of possible permu¬ 
tations and combination^ which (Jan be obtained with 
30 terminals is very large, and I contend that Fig. 22 
is very much more complicated than the system in 
which the bias is obtained mechanically in the relay. 
The author also raised the point that a static apparatus, 
sucffi as the biasing transformer, is not as liable to 
alter in its calibration as is, for example, a relay. I 
do not quite see the point of this argument, as in any 
case the author's system embodies a relay with its 
inherent possible faults. Moreover, a' transformer, 
especially if it has an air-gap, has been shown by 
experience to be liable to alteration in calibration, due 
to short-circuits. Further, the author lays stress on 
the fact that he employs only one kind of relay, and 
rlairns great uniformity. It would appear, however, 
that his system requires various t 3 ^es of biasing trans¬ 
formers for the v^ous scliemes of protection. From 
this point of view, therefore, it seems to me that there 
is not much in the author’s contention. Further, as 
regards generator protection, it is very often deemed 
to protect generators not only against faults to 
the frame but against reversals, or, what is very much' 
more important, a ga inst incipient faults due to short- 
circuited turns before these have time to bum through 
the slot insulation and cause a faiilt to the frame. 
A special relay which will give this additional protection 
is, under these circumstances, justified. 


protective gear would unquestionably be greatly simpili- 
fied. The principal object of the paper is to show how 
apparatus can be built which will give low fault settings 
and be at the same time perfectly stable. It is realized 
that the apparatus is not necessarily applicable if heavy 
fault settings are not objected to. 

Captain Donaldson has referred to tlie considerations 
governing the selection of protective gear and has 
pointed out that it is not always justifiable to legislate 
at considerable expense for conditions which seldom 
arise. The provision of protective gear is a form of 
insurance and the amount of money expended depends 
entirely on the j ustifiable risk. Sometimes it is necessary 
to cover every possible chance add to put in comprehen¬ 
sive and extensive protective gear. In other mstances 
it is not necessary to do so; yet where equipments of 
the latter category are installed, it is often remarked 
that the apparatus is unsound because it only covers 
the definite conditions envisaged and not every conceiv¬ 
able and less probable class of fault. 

By far the most striking feature of the discussion 
has been the conflict of opinion on general principles 
of design between the users of protective gear on the 
one TianH and manufacturers on the other. Many of 
the former complain bitterly of the unsatisfactory 
performance of protective gear and adopt the general 
attitude that protective gear is a necessary evil and 
that the less of it they are compelled to mstall, the 
better for all cxmcerned. In contrast to this attitude, 
tile principal comment of manufacturers is that modem 
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protective gear is so nearly perfect that the author’s connections in accordance with Fig. J, even though 
■efforts towards improvement are unnecessary and super- highly skilled erectors be not available, 
iluous. The individual, therefore, must judge for The author has definitely been at pains, particularly 
bimself as to- which of the above standpoints most in systems of an inherently less simple nature, to arrange 

nearly represents thertrue fact| of the case. that such complication as may be unavoidable gTiail 

The apparent complication of some of the biasing reside in the desigtf and manufacture rather in the 
'transformer circui'ts has been men'tioned. In many installa'tion and maintenance of ■the protective gear, 
systems of protection 'the operating conditions and the Mr. Howarth baj; cri'ticized this policy a'nd it is of course 
probleiM met wi'th are singularly complex, and absolute realized 'that in this respect differences of opinion are 
•simplicity can only be achieved by arrangements which bound to exist. Some engineers may prefer to acquire 
do not cover every requirement, or which are unable to and erect, connect and adjust protective systems and 
perform with complete satisfaction under severe oper- relays, providing a staff competent to understand thor- 
'ating conditions. In the field of protective gear it is oughly and maintain the operation under all conditions, 
usually'the case'that'the more one is prepared to expend. On the o'ther hand, the au'thor feels that ■the majori'ty 
"the more simple is the system 'that may be installed, of engineers will find more convenient a form of protec- 



ai^ m cases where the choice of protective gear is tive apparatus specially designed to relieve them to 
influenced by the desire to spend a minimum amount of a large extent of 'this responsibility and in which the 
money on the same, sorne degree of complication is a apparatus is provided in a form requiring the minimnTn 
necessary penalty which must be paid. of maintenance and a'ttentiOn. 

In the discussion 'there is inclined to be some confusion Stability .—^By far ■the greatest volume of adverse 

^ criticism encountered during the discussion has been 

t^ curcuits, ^d. complication in the actual reality, concerned, not ■«»& any particular arrangement devised 
IDr. G^ra^ s criticism pf Fig. 22 typifies this attitude by the author, but with -the fundamental principle of 
ofmmd. Fig. J, which gives'the practical ■wiring diagram design by means of which stability is to *be obtained. 
coCTesponding to Fig. 22, shows -that Dr. Garrard’s Supply engineers have in unmistakable terms voiced 
animadversions on'the subject of 30 terminals are hot their dislike of protective gear in general. It will 
quite to the point. A study of the various wiring dia- hardly be disputed that the unen-viable reputation 

grains given in the paper will shoyr -that close attention gained by protective gear in 'the past is more associated 

been given to ■the Rouping of ■the terminals on the with* instability than ■with any other shortcoming. It 

biasmg transformers with a view to facilitating correct is ■therefore surprising to find so many speakers who are 

for instance, still prepared to attack the principle of the biased 
:^at'there is any reasonable possibilify of error in making | pro'tective systemv ais such and tp express their decided 
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preference for mettiods requiring accurate balancing of 
protective transformers. 

The author, as mentioned in the paper, has felt 
justified in assuming agreement with the biasing principle, 
but it would appear that its advantages are still not 
appreciated in many quarters. Thifs it seems desmable 
to describe more fully the grounds on which the biasing 
principle is felt to be the most satisfactory method of 
ensuring stabiUty. The history of protective systems, 
as indicated by personal experience and published 
information, records continual failure to achieve stability. 
That this would not have been the case had biased 
systems been more generally employed is supported by 
the operating experience with such systems. It is, 
however, now asserted tliat, as a result of experience, 
balancing troubles have been entirely overcome. The 
author has referred to the very great responsibility 
assumed by a protective system, and several speakers 
have emphasized tliis point. It is therefore maintained 
most emphatically that such responsibility warrants a 
much greater margin of safety than is ever obtained by 

balancing methods. ... 

As mentioned by many speakers in the discussion, 
it is no doubt possible to get current transformers which 
on a " through current ” test of a certain magnitude will 
not trip the relay. By how much, however, is the out- 
of-balance current under these conditions less than the 
tripping current of the relay, and to what extent will 
the balance be maintained with greater currents ? 
Wliat will be the effect of any jJossible change in the 
magnetic circuit over extended periods due to possible 
ageing of the iron or the effect on the transformers of 
handling after testing and erecting ? It is known that 
manufacturers of magnetic steel are very careful as to 
the way in which they handle this material. Balance 
ran never be checked after erection except as the actual 
result of faults. It is probably not realized, except by 
those who have actually carried out balancing tests, 
how extremely minute is the physical change in an 
iron core, representing the difference between perfect 
balance and tripping of a sensitive relay, when the core 
is excited by currents of the order of 10 000 amperes. 
Minute movements with air-gap cores, or slight chanps 
in closed iron-ring cores due to temperature or varying 
eddy currents, have a very perceptible influence on the 
out-of-balance current under such conditions, a^ 
manufacturers of protective gear depending for stability 
on simple balance will seldom accept responsibility for 
its operation except within deflnite limits of current. 
S-mail differences in the protective secondary circuits due 
to lack of symmetry of resistance and reactance may set 
up sin^ilar small out-of-balance currents, and ^e possi¬ 
bility of cumulative circuit and transifbrmer differences 
renders the '^liole process somewhat hazardous. 

Many instances of perfectly successful experience with 
such equipments can be cited, but so also can cases of 
failure to secure stability, many speakers having referred 
to such instances. Only where a biased system is 
adopted can the element of chance be avoided.^ When 
a biased system is carried put on the lines described by 
the author, there is no doubt whatever as to its ability 
to withstand “ through " short-circuit Currents, There 
is an ample margin for any contingency, and the more 


severe the fault the more certain is the stability. The- 
out-of-balance current necessary to trip a property 
stabilized biased system when traversed by a current of 
short-circuit value is very large indeed in proportion 
to the maximum divergence encoiflcitered with ordinary 
current transformers. 

The author's contention is even supported in a measure 
by one of the speakers in favour of balancing methods. 
Mr. Biles, after referring to the absence of difficulty in 
the balancing of transformers, describes a scheme of 
generator protection devised by him in which he finds 
it necessary, in order to ensure stability with low fault 
settings, to employ a diverter relay arrangement. This 
ftntails extra resistances and double the normal comple¬ 
ment of contacts and moving parts; unless these are 
specialty timed the arrangement will not work. It is 
frankly an alternative to a biased system, and pne which 
in the opinion of the author accomplishes its object in 
a much less perfect manner than does the biasing trans¬ 
former. It is difficult to understand how the extra 
complication may be justified unless some difficulty in 
property balancing the transformers does in fact exist. 

Biased relays. —^Mr. Cheetham agrees with the remarks 
in the paper in respect of the advantages of simple relays 
over the more complicated biased relay. Mr. Wilson, 
however, prefers the biased relay. The great risk 
inherent in all balanced-beam relays is the possibility 
of sudden kicks (such as might be due to moment^ 
overloads) operating in a restraining direction* causing 
a reboimd on to the contact, and this difficulty is not 
always envisaged in attempting to design such relays. ^ 

Design of biasing transformer. —^Mr. Clothier, in 
comparing the action of Mr. Biles's diverter relay system 
with the operation of the biasing transformer, makes 
a statement indicating that with a biasing, transformer 
the restraint is always present. This is not in accord¬ 
ance with the facts indicated by Fig. 6 and the 
accompanjring description. 

Mr. Lipman inquires as to the consumption in volt- 
amperes required to operate the restraming windings, 
and particularly how the biasing transformer may be 
applied to extra-high-tension installations where, due 
to the restricted output of bushing and other foms of 
current transformer, little energy is available in the 
protective circuit. The amount of power used in a 
restraining winding in order to prevent operation of the 
relay varies between an amount equal to the operating 
volt-amperes and double this figure. The arrangements 
described in the paper are already being built for 
110-kV systems. In these instances it has been found 
that the bushing transformer output is comparable with 
that obtainable at the usual voltages employed in this 
country. Where, however, it is desired to employ th^ 
whole of the bushing transformer oui^)ut for oper¬ 
ating tiie arrangement of restraining windings shown 
in Fig. 1 (u) and applied in Fig.^ 34 is particularly 

suitable, the restraining energy being derived directly 

from tile primary. . 

Mr. Howarth refers to the method of making a mid¬ 
point tapping on a dividing restraining winding. It may 
be pointed out that where this form is indicated by the 
symbol shown in Fig. 2, the horizont^ winding sWd 
be taken as representing a pair of divided restraini^ 
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coUs; thus two pairs of coils will be provided and 
connected in series when a mid-point is desired. 

_ Mr. Ross questions the statement in the paper as to 
me absence of any difficulty as regards the internal 
balance of the biasSing tran^ormer. The facts are 
however, exactly as stated in the paper. These may be 
more fully comprehended if it be recalled that the cross- 
se^on of the core of a biasing transformer is of the 
OTder of l/30th of the cross-section of a typical current 
transformer. Suppose, therefore, that owing to some 
variation in the iron there is 1 per cent difference in 
permeability between the two halves of a biaging trans¬ 
former or between one ring and the other. This will 
cause a 1 per cent difference in the total flux. The 
energy developed in the relay as a result of this differ¬ 
ence will be a constant multiplied by the difference in 
flux; thws this difference will be much greater in the 
case of current transformers than in the case of the 
small biasing-transformer core, where in fact it is not 
found possible to detect such differences. In the 
rectangular type of core, in any case, any difference in 
the laminations is likely to be balanced between the two 
sides by the ordinary methods of assembly. 

Mr. Angold also refers to the question of tlie energy 
necessary to provide the static restraint, the figures being 
Rationed above. The extra output from current 
ti^sformers necessary to overcome the loss in efficiency 
where the biasing transformer is operating as a straight 
transformer is not serious. The figures are given on 
page 67S. Moreover, so far as overload restraint is 
concerned—^and this is by far the greater field for the 
biasmg transformer—-the greater energy is only desired 
under heavy current conditions when ample magnetizing 
current is readily available. 

Mr. Cheetham inquires as to the meaning of the fifth 
paragraph dealing with the advantages of the use of 
a biasing transformer. This particular point refers to 
toe matter discussed in col. 2 on page 5$5, describing how 
tlm saturating effect, of the biasing transformer, even 
when not restored, limits toe maximum current that 
can be reached in the relay winding. Mr. Cheetham will 
tod in Fig. 22 a practical example of the method of 
d.c control suggested on page 673. Fig. 9 is intended 
only for explanatory purposes, and the limitations 
j^ntioned by Mr. Lipman are referred to in the papers 
pie complete connections of such a system are given 
m Section 2>of the paper, several diagrams being shown. 

Fig. Sfl; for instance, does exactly what Mr. Lipman 
suggests. 

Dr. Garr^d raitoer surprisingly questions the perman- 
^ce and robustness of toe biasing transformer itself. 
^He suggests, for instance, that the air-gap in toe biasing 
transformer may, by alteration, affect toe performance 
of toe^ apparatus. In toe first place, a reference to 
Fig. 6 will show that any small change in toe air-gap 
wiU have very little effect on toe protective gear, as toe 
partcular value of overload at which the bias begins 
to become effective is not a matter of very great impor- 
/^p^cs of novel apparatus are also sometimes 
rather liable to mention small points of this nature wito 
a view to questiomng the satisfactory operation of the 
gear, without giving toe designer reasonable credit for 
canying out his de^n in a practical manner. Thus 


although, as indicated, the accurate dimension of the 
air-gap is not in certain biasing transformers a matter 
of great importance, in all biasing transformers designed 
by the author toe laminations are pressed hard home 
on an insulating filler carefully cut to the exact dimen¬ 
sions required. Moreover, the biasing transformer is 
on completion made solid wito compound. It is only 
by careful attention to such details that satisfactory 
operation of protective gear can be obtained, and it 
is possible that a part of the lack of success of protective 
gear in the past may be attributable to some of toe 
more subtle points not having been given adequate 
attention. It would seem, therefore, that Dr. Garrard’s 
criticism in this respect is not admissible. He also 
refers to the question of the use of one type of relay 
throughout all the different systems of protection, in 
contrast with the more usual method of designing special 
relays for each system. 

It is suggested by Dr. Garrard that inasmuch as a 
different design of biasing transformer is necessary, the 
standardized relay offers no advantages. He will 
realize, however, that this is not the case if he will 
consider practical methods of manufacture of an appar¬ 
atus such as the biasing transformer, which lends itself 
particularly to standardization of components and 
tools. Thus a single core of a biasing transformer will 
be built of identical components in whatever system of 
protection it appears, and the only variation between one 
biasing transformer and another will be in the windings 
and connections. 

PvoUcUve transformers .—There would seem to be 
little disagreement with the author’s plea on behalf of 
bar-primary protective transformers. On tlie other 
hand, a number of contributors to the discussion favour 
toe air-gap transformer in lieu of the ring-core type 
recommended by the author. Having regard to the 
frequent comments heard in the discussion as to the 
flimsiness of some of the protective relays extant, it is 
surprising that so little exception is taken to the 
inherent limitations of the air-gap transformer. The 
author recently had occasion to test a typical air-gap 
transformer in comparison with one of bis opposed- 
voltage transformers of comparable rating. For given 
primary current the output of the latter in volt-amperes 
was exactly 160 times that of toe former. The mere 
fact that toe use of the ring core enables a very much 
more robust relay to be employed is, in the opinion of 
toe author, the strongest possible recommendation for 
its use, anything tending to eliminate the necessity for 
flimsy relays being, it is felt, a step in the right direction. 

Rriays.—Arising out of the above remarks, it is note- 
wortoy how much difference of opinion exists amongst 
engmeers as to i^hat really constitutes a robust relay. 
As indicated in reference to toe question of protective 
tra^former design, the author feels that the greater 
the operating forces set up in any relay, and the more 
robust the relay, the better is toe protective sjrstem, 
other (»nsiderations being equal. Several speakers, 
having 4n mind standard Merz-Price feeder protection, 
describe as robust a relay that will give with that 
systeni of protection a fault setting of several hundred 
amperes. This relay would trip at something not very 
much exceeding 0*6 ^volt-ampere. It is a relay of this 
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order of sensitivity tliat has largely been used by the 
author for operation with the various biasing trans¬ 
formers, and there is no difficulty in maldng such a relay 
quite immune from the heaviest mechanical vibration. 
That this class of relay has not in the past been free 
from this trouble is referred to by Captain Donaldson. 

Mr. Angold, on the other hand, who is evidently 
concerned with a much heavier class of electrical appar¬ 
atus, is inclined to regard such a relay as undesirably 
sensitive. There are on the market, however, relays 
such as the Fawssett-Parry mentioned by Mr. Buist 
and that described by Mr. Cheetham, capable of very 
much finer settings than the O’6 volt-ampere relay, and, 
whilst in the opinion of the author these are much too 
delicate, a certain amount of success has no doubt 
been achieved by them. 

Mr. Wilson criticizes the practical design of Figs. 15 
and 16. These figures are, however, intended more as 
diagrammatic representatives of the principles involved 
til a n as an attempt at a practical design. Mr. Wilson 
suggests that the balanced-beam relay is preferable to 
the attracted-armature relay, on the grounds that it 
moves through a greater distance. A probable result of 
this is that the operating forces are smaller. It is the 
STTiqll air-gap in the attracted-armature relay that gives 
rise to the large forces set up by this class of relay. A 
properly designed armature relay, having light moving 
parts restrained by springs, will unquestionably be less 
afiected by mechanical disturbances than the balanced- 
beam arrangement having considerable moment of 
inertia about its fulcrum. 

Mr. Lipman disagrees with the proposal to employ 
similar relays for all purposes, suggesting that it is 
better to have a distinct type of relay for each different 
function so that different classes of abnormality may be 
identified. This may be pleasing but is unquestionably 
an uneconomical proposition, and in any case it would 
seem that Mr. Lipman’s preference could surely be met 
by the use of distinctive name-plates. 

Reference is made in the discussion to the develop¬ 
ment taking place at the present time in respect of dis¬ 
pensing with the relay altogether and utilizmg a modifica¬ 
tion of the protective relay, adapted directly to trip 
the switch. Much may be said for and against this, 
practice; The advantages are that it cuts out a definite 
link in the chain of events between the occurrence qf 
a fault and its isolation, and as such should provide 
greater reliability. On the other hand, particularly 
where sensitive settings are required, it still suffers 
from the inherent restrictions mentioned in the paper, 
notably in respect of the limited power availabi^e. The 
electromagnetic element therefore is bound to be a 
light affair in comparison with the usual switch mechan¬ 
ism, whether it works contacts or releases a series of 
mechanical fatches. As such it will require proper 
attention if it is to give satisfactory operation. If it 
is a relay it will be fotmd on the front of a panel properly 
protected by means of a cover, having probably a glazed 
front, and will be under constant observation. ^If, on 
the other hand, it is built in the form of a light tripping 
device, it "will be buried away somewhere in the switch 
mechanism and may prdbably be situated in a part of 
the power house where the atmospheric and other 


conditions are less favourable than is the case in the 
position where the switchboard is installed. Moreover, 
it is impossible to adapt a sensitive form of tripping 
device to operate directly the oil-switch tripping 
mechanism. There has to be some <orm of link connect¬ 
ing the electromagnetic element with the standard 
tripping mechanism of the switch. This takes the form 
of a mechanical arrangement controlled by very small 
forces, and, unless very special care is taken in this 
design, it is unlikely to prove any more reliable than 
the conventional methods of using a relay and trip 
circuit. The author is of the opinion that any attempt 
to provide a light tripping device comprising an adapta¬ 
tion of existing forms of sensitive relay will not give 
satisfaction, for the reasons mentioned above. If, on 
the other hand, it should be found possible to devise a 
sensitive relay in a more robust form, and sych that 
it may directly operate the switch mechanism without 
any mechanical amplifying device, then it should be 
very desirable and reliable. 

Phantom auxiliary switch. —^Mr. Clegg asks what would 
happen in the circuit shown in Fig. 20 if the d.c. supply 
should fail. Consideration of the diagram will indicate 
that the most conspicuous result would be the impossi¬ 
bility of opening the oil switch if the tripping supply is not 
available. The effect on the protective circuit of failure 
of the d.c. supply would simply be identical with that 
of failure of an ordinary auxiliary switch to close, 
i.e. that the normal circulation of current would be 
impeded by the reactance of tlie cun*ent-transformer 
secondary windings, and that the protective relays might 
be operated by “ through'' overloads, it being assumed 
that the oil breaker on the feeder concerned is open and 
that the neighbouring feeders are carrying load. 

Generator protection. —^Mr. Cheetham refers to the 
method of protecting a generator on the circulating- 
current S 5 rstem with an earth relay in the neutral lead. 
This is quite a desirable arrangement, and the principle 
of separating earth faults from other faults is fully 
exploited in the paper. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that a divergence between the magnetic 
characteristics of one transformer and its two neighbours 
will set up out-of-balance currents even in leakage 
relays, unless the balance is perfect or the device properly 
stabilized by employing a suitable biasing feature. It 
will be noted from the paper that all leakage relays 
operated by three current transformers are provided 
with overload restraint, on the occurrence of heavy 
" through " faults, to take care of this. 

Several speakers refer to the protection of generators 
by reverse-power apparatus against failure of the field. 
The scope of the paper, it will be recalled, is defined as 
covering only differential systems of protection, under 
which reverse power protection may hardly be classed. 
Moreover, the failure of the excitation is npt such a 
serious emergency as a fault in the machine windings. 

General dislike of potential-operated protective gear 
has been evinced during the discussion, and it is open 
to question whether such methods of protecting genera¬ 
tors axe really worth while. It is the standard prac- 
tice in automatic stations to protect all large machines 
with a low-field-current relay, and this would seem to be^ 
suitable and simple method of accomplishing this object. 
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Transformer protection. —^Mr. Howarth refers to the 
desirability of low fault-settings, where a transformer 
is protected by circulating-current balance between 
primary and secondary windings in order to give adequate 
protection on the oQcurrence of faults between turns on 
a single winding. It is doubtful whether any great 
degree of effective protection cart be given from faults 
between turns, except in the more improbable case of 
their embracing a large proportion of the total winding. 
Mr. Ratcliff, for instance, recommends the separate 
protection of the primary and secondary windings of a 
transformer. By so doing, he avoids any difficulty due 
to the magnetizing current, yet at the same time with 
such an arrangement no protection is given from faults 
between turns. 

Mr. Howarth also makes a pertinent inquiry in respect 


the paper, the author is of the opinion ^at every 
contact saved is a step in the direction of reliability. 

Refm'ence has also been made to the possibility of 
reducing the amplitude of the magnetizing-current 
transient by charging resistances. There is much 
difference of opinion, however, as to the desirability of 
this device from the point of view of reliability and 
safety of the oil switch, and the author feels that there 
is a distinct field for the device described. 

Mr. Wilson refers to the question of the effectiveness 
of the arrangement from the point of view of duration 
of the disturbance. In general, the larger the trans¬ 
former the greater is the duration of the magnetizing- 
current disturbance. In the case of plant of large 
capacity, one would expect in almost every case elec¬ 
trically-operated oil circuit-breakers, in which case the 



of the growtii of the direct current which is employed 
in the circuit shown in Fig. 22, to prevent operation of 
the relays due to the magnetizing-current transient on 
s-witching on. Owing to the entirely unknown extent of 
this trouble in different installations, it is usual to supply 
a resistance having a number of tappings for connection 
in series with the^ d.c. restraining winding. The object 
of this is two-fold: first, to ensure that the direct current 
shall gprow instantly to its full value, the importance of 
which is pointed out by Mr. Howarth, and secondly, to 
enable the extent of the d.c. bias to be suitably adjusted 
in accordance with the magnetizing characteristics of 
the transformer protected. Mr. Cheetham refers to a 
similar scheme by means of which fuses are automatically 
connected in parallel with the relay windings while 
the transformer is being switched in. This leads to a 
triple-pole auxiliary switch, however,' and, as stated in 


connections shown in Fig. 22 would be employed. 
With this arrangement, the control switch may be 
held on as long as desired, the full sensitivity of the 
pirotective circuit only being restored when the control 
swdtch is released. It is generally only the first two or 
three periods of the magnetizing-current transient which 
are of serious amplitude, and, where hand-operated oil 
switches with special auxiliary switches are employed 
—this arrangement being more commonly found on the 
sm a l lftr transformers—the d.c. circuit remains energized 
for a sufficiently long time to avoid tripping of the 
relays, even if the magnetizing current has not quite 
reach^ its steady value. 

Cornbined protection of generators and transformers .— 
Mr. Ratcliff and Mr. Marshall have referred to the 
mherent difficulties of undertaking the combined protec¬ 
tion of generators and transformers on the circulating- 
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current system. These are associated with the fact that 
in the event of the alternator suddenly losing its load 
it is impossible to prevent a transient rise in pressure. 
With modern highly saturated transformers, such a rise 
may cause an enormous increase ifi the magnetizing 
current. So far as the circulating current is concerned, 
this is definitely a difference current and corresponds to 
a fault. In the case of the Manchester Corporation 
generators, an increase of 20 per cent in the pressure 
resulted in a tenfold increase in the magnetizing.current. 
The difficulties of protecting such an arrangement are 
therefore obvious. 

Figs. K and L show respectively the schematic and 
practical diagrams of a suitable circuit for protecting 
a combination of star-delta transformer and generator. 
Owing to the magnetizing current difficulty it will 
hardly be possible, without complicated arrangements 


magnetizing currents. In order to .avoid additional sets 
of cuirent transformers, a summation transformer is 
employed in. order to arrange discriminating protection 
in respect of earth faults fed through the current trans¬ 
formers which are connected in delta. In other respects, 
the diagram is, no doubt, self-explanatory. The 
summation transformer is incorporated in the biasing 
transformer itself, and the practical diagram is as simple 
as can reasonably be expected, having regard to the 
scope of the protective circuit. 

Opposed-voltage The opposed-voltage protec¬ 

tive system described in the paper has been adversely 
criticized by several speakers, who show a marked 
preference for the air-gap type of transformer, and it 
has been suggested that the combination of ring-core 
transformers and biasing transformers has no advantages 
over the elementary circuit with air-gap transformers. 



involving potential, to maintain sensitive fault-settings 
on any circuit in which the magnetizing current differ¬ 
ence is likely to appear. In the present arrangement, 
therefore, one triple-pole relay is provided which either 
will have fault settings sufficiently high to be clear of 
any magnetizing current disturbance or, as an alterna¬ 
tive, may be provided with a suitable^ time-lag. This 
relay will be operative on the occurrence of faults 
‘bei:w.een phases on the generator, transformer primary, 
or transformer secondary, windings. A further single- 
pole relay is provided which;, as may be seen from the 
connections, will be tripped only by an earth fault on 
the generator or transformer windings. Neither of the 
relays will be directly affected by line or earth*faults 
which may be fed by the plant protected. Both are 
provided with overload restraint in order to ensure 
immunity from operation, due to current transformer 
divergence. The earth-fault relay ^ not disturbed by 
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The question of transformer design has already been 
gone into, but the author would emphasize that the 
whole point of using the biasing transformer and solid- 
core transformer resides in the fact that with such an 
arrangement (after making allowance for energy lost 
in the restraining windings) for any given primary 
earth-fault current the opposed-voltage system described - 
in the paper will deliver into the pilot-wire circuit rather 
more than'60 times the volt-ampere output whidh can 
be given by the multi-gap type of transformer. These 
are actual test results; utilizing in each case transformers 
of similar rating. Inasmuch as for equivalent perform¬ 
ance a heavier relay may be used in the one instance 
than in the other, it is maintained that this advantage 
alone raOre than outweighs any of the aspects Of the 

arrangement which have been criticized. . • 

Several speakers have discussed the question of; 
simultaneous earth faults and their effect on this class 

■ ^ 41 ; 
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of protective geax. This has been dealt with in. the 
paper and it would seem desirable to make more clear 
the relation between these operating conditions and the 
design of the opposed-voltage system. The opposed- 
voltage system as described cUn be made immune from 
incorrect operation due to through earth faults not 
limited by the value of the earthing resistance, wi^ 
fault settings well below 100 amperes. The main 
advantages accruing from the particular form of circuit 
employed, i.e. with separate earth-fault and line-fault 
relays, is that it enables ring-core transformers to be 
employed without these operating on open ci.rcuit. 
This fact alone enables much more sensitive settings for 
earth faults to be obtained with a less sensitive relay, 
apart altogether from the question of the possible 
fault-setting in respect of stability. 

Several speakers have drawn attention to the additional 
difficulties which are experienced in applying a differential 
system of protection to e.h.t. cable systems, in that, as 
mentioned by Mr. Clothier, the charging currents met 
with are a direct exception to the principle on which 
differential protection has been based. There are 
various obvious methods of meeting the difficulty, but 
at the present time it is impossible to say exactly 
which practical solution will be found to combine effec¬ 
tive operation with the desirable simplicity of apparatus. 

Mr. Biles describes an application of his diverter 
relay system to an opposed-voltage protective circuit. 
The diverter relay principle has already been dealt 
with. Mr. Biles’s scheme may be analysed as follows : 
He has devised a modification of the protective circuit 
described in Fig. 24, in which only a 2-core pilot cable 
is installed. The circuit is interesting and possess^ 
certain advantages, though it is doubted whether it 
will be possible fully to exploit the saving of one of the 
pilot cores, as pilot cables are so often installed before 
the protective gear is finally decided upon. In utilizing 
the one relay energized separately by eartli faults and 
line faults, there is not the advantage residing in the 
arrangement described in the paper and having separate 
relays, in that in the latter the settings for earth faults 
and line faults may be adjusted independently, and, 
moreover, a definite indication is given as to which 
class of fault has occurred. A study of Mr. Biles’s 
scheme appears to indicate that there is a critical value 
of simultaneous earth fault and line fault which would 
set up E,M.F.'s in opposition and might not prove 
operative. This is a remote case, however, and Mr. 
Biles is no doubt justified in ignoring it. Mr, Biles 
points out that the complete scheme has the same 
number of relays as the author’s proposed scheme, 
but if biasing transformers were used there would only 
need to be two relays instead of four in Mr. Biles’s 
scheme." Whilst, therefore, there is no reason whatever 
to suggest that Mr. Biles’s proposals will not prove 
effective, it does not seem reasonable to claim that any 
arrangement of diverter relays is as simple or likely to 
prove as reliable as the arrangements described by the 
author, where the additional functions are performed 
with static gear. 

„ Mr. Ross discusses the practical design and operation of 
the opposed-voltage circuit described. The difficulties ert- 
visaged by Mr. Ross do hot, however, occur in practice. 


Split-conductor system .—The author’s proposal to 
embody overload restraint in a split-conductor trans¬ 
former has met with a good deal of opposition on the 
lines -which have already been mentioned in the reply. 
Such speakers hav^ most emphatically declared that the 
split-conductor system is absolutely faultless in opera¬ 
tion, whereas other speakers who have referred to 
split-conductor gear have mentioned cases where it has 
been found to trip on “ through ” faults. It is therefore 
again the fundamental question of balanced versus 
biased systems. With balanced systems it is no doubt 
possible to get a very large degree of success, but there 
are quite sufficient cases of failure to have been men- 
■tioned several times in -the discussion. Thus it is felt 
by thft author that "the employment of a definite stabiliz¬ 
ing influence, whereby certainty of successful operation 
—so far as immunity from tripping on “ through ” 
overload is concerned—is ensured, is by no means 
uncalled for. 

Parallel-feeder systems .—^Much has been said in the 
discussion as to the disadvantages of parallel-feeder 
protective systems in comparison -with pilot-wire systems. 
This point has already been dealt wiffi. 

A most surprising feature of the discussion is the 
number of speakers who have indicated their impression 
that parallel-feeder systems in general are of no practical 
importance. As Mr. Trencham rightly points out, this 
view seems to be associated with a certain amount of 
insular prejudice, such systems having been used to a 
large extent abroad. 

The author recently communicated with one of the 
principal designers of protective gear in the United 
States in respect of the general status of parallel-feeder 
protective gear in that country. He was advised -that 
parallel-feeder systems are regarded as a standard method 
of protection for large networks and -that there is at 
present no sign of their losing popularity, the experience 
gained with them being very satisfactory. The author’s 
informant indicated that definite records are available 
of over 1 000 installations and that the actual number 
of equipments was several times this figure ; this being 
the case, it is no doubt obvious that the attitude of 
certain speakers is hardly tenable. 

The general criticism is that parallel-feeder gear is 
likely to be disturbed by load currents. This difficulty 
*was no doubt experienced during the initial development 
of some systems of tliis nature, but this particular point 
a.nH its effect on design is gone into ve^ fully in -the 
paper. If this be adequately studied, it will be seen 
that the difficulties mentioned by the various speakers 
are explained and carefully avoided. 

Mr. Leeson/lescribes a semi-automatic scheme for 
tiip. protection of parallel feeders. This, however, is 
not directly comparable -with any of -the schemes described 
in -the paper in which -the maintenance of con-tinuity 
of supply is Considered to be an essen-tial feature. 
Mr. Leesoii’s arrangement, on -the other hand, does not 
prevent a shut-do-wn. Moreo-ver, a close study of 
Fig. ® shows that a potential transformer is indicated 
in an inconspicuous manner, although this is not men¬ 
tioned in the text. If the potential transformer is 
ftvig-Hng there is, of course, no reason why it sho-uld not 
be used \ but having regard to the remarks of Mr. Clothier 
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and other speakers on the subject of potential trans¬ 
formers, it seems very doubtful whether their installation 
purely for the object indicated in the figure is justified. 

Separate treatment of earth faults and line faults ,— 
Mr. Trencham emphasizes some of the practical advan¬ 
tages of this principle, and shows how the extension of 
the same to the design of switchgear itself might lead 
to enormous reduction in the required rupturing capacity 
of oil circuit-breakers, and thus in their cost. Lieut.-Col. 
Edgcumbe also supports this principle but prefers, 
leakage arrangements involving direct or primary 
core-balancing instead of arranging leakage connections 
in the secondary circuit of the current transformers. 
It is, however, purely a question of circumstances, and 
in a large number of practical cases it proves to be a 
convenience to energize the protective apparatus from 
current transformers installed in accordance with 
conventional cellular arrangements. We have, then, 
systems of protection which may, without modification, 
be applied to a new system without deranging the 
existing connections. Moreover, the trifurcating box 
is included in the protected zone. Where a core-balanc¬ 
ing transformer is designed to embrace all three phases, 
it will either be installed on the cable itself—^in which 
case it will not include the trifurcating box in the 
protected zone—or it will be necessary to bring tluree 
insulated primaries through one transformer beyond the 
cable box, where to a large extent present practice 
favours phase separation. 

Another advantage of separate earth-fault and line- 
fault settings is brought to light in dealing with Mr. 
Howarth’s query as to the question of tee loads. 
Wherever it is desired to put a small tee load on any 
feeder protected by a system in which separate earth- 
fault and line-fault settings are employed, no modifica¬ 
tion need be made to the protective circuit nor need 
extra transformers be installed. The line-fault setting 
may be sufi&ciently liigh not to be affected by the 
difference current represented by the small consumer. 
The earth-fault setting will not be affected by any load 
drawn from the line in this manner. The arrangement 
will, of course, clear faults originating in the tee connec¬ 
tion, but will not be affected by any condition of load 
if the respective lines are sound. 

Fault settings .—Several speakers have inquired as to 
the fault settings that may be obtauied with the 
apparatus described. Utilizing in every case a relay of 
. any desired pattern capable oj^ operating with 0’5 volt- 
ampere, the following performance is being obtained *■ 

* In every case, except the opposed-voltage circuit, the figure given refer 
to the use of standard current transformers. 


For generator protection, faults of 6 per cent may 
be cleared. This figure could also be obtained with 
transformer protection if the primary and secondary 
windings are separately protected. • 

For overall protection *of a transformer, in which 
magnetizing-current differences are met with, it will 
probably prove desirable not to employ such small 
settings. Tliis depends to a large extent, however, on 
the nature of the system on which the transformer is 
installed, as magnetizing-current transients other than 
those occurring during switching are largely determined 
by disturbances in the system pressure. 

With spht-conductor systems there will be no appreci¬ 
able change in the fault settings now being obtained, if 
the overload restraining feature be incorporated. 

In both the balanced-current and balanced-power 
syfit fims for the protection of parallel feeders, the relay 
will be operated by earth faults which set up difference 
currents equal to 20 per cent of the feeder rating. For 
line faults, as has been mentioned, higher settings 
exceeding normal loads are desirable. 

In the case of the opposed-voltage system—^this 
being definitely the most successful of any of the systems 
described in the paper—a special design of current 
transformer has been made to enable the best possible 
fault settings to be obtained. For an 11 000-volt 
system this transformer is about 7 inches in diameter 
and about 7 inches long, and fault settings of the order 
of 60 amperes may be obtained on feeders of average 
length. 

Costs. —Mr. Woodhouse inquires as to the cost of 
protective gear of the nature described in the paper. 
It will no doubt be appreciated that it is very difficult 
to give definite figures of cost for different classes of 
protective arrangements, owing to the diversity of 
conditions met with. It may be definitely stated, 
however, that in none of the schemes described in the 
paper is it found that the total cost exceeds that of 
corresponding unstabihzed protective gear. 

The cost of tlie biasing transformer is not heavy, 
owing to the manner in which it peculiarly lends itself 
to standardization. This cost is amply balanced by 
savings in other directions, such as the avoidance of 
the use of expensive and highly sensitive relays, 
elimination of the anti-capacity sheaths in pilot conduc¬ 
tors, and the avoidance of the necessity of balancing 
transformers. Moreover, the arrangements described 
lend themselves more easily to economy as regards 
spares and replacements, owing to the fact that standard 
transformers may be drawn from stock without having 
to be specially made and ba>le>Q-ced. 
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THE RISE AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEMPERATURE IN SMALL 

ELECTRICAL MACHINES.* 

By Edward Hughes, B.Sc.(Eng.), Associate Member. 


[PupBi' fifst y6C6ived 31s^ Octobet', 1923> 
Summary. 

The paper deals with the factors influencing the shape 
of the tifta ting and cooling curves of coils and electrical 
machines. The thermal conductivity of the insulation is 
calculated by alternative methods from the distribution of 
temperature in coils ; and the effects of different temperature- 
rises and of different air velocities upon the thermal conduc¬ 
tivity and upon the temperature-rise per watt are considered. 
A new arrangement for measuring the mean temperature- 
rise of field windings is described. The temperature-nse 
of the field windings is deduced in terms involving the speed 
and the armature loss for a number of different machine^ 
and a comparison is made of the temperature-rise as measured 
by resistance with that measured by thermometer. 


and in final form llth January. 1924.) 

the voltage constant. In the former case, the rate of 
heat generation increases with time owing to the in¬ 
crease in the resistance of the copper; whilst in the 
latter case the rate of heat generation decreases. The- 
effects of these changes will now be considered. 

Heating equation when current is kept constant. 

Let H = energy in joules to raise temperature of 
coil 1 degree C., 

Wi = initial power generated in coil, 

= final-temperature that would have been 
reached if power remained at Wx, 
and T ~ corresponding time-constant, 
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temperature-rise of field windings. 

Heating tests on field coils of nine different 
machines; effect of speed and of armature loss. 
Comparison of temperature-ri^es by resistance and 
by thermometer. 

1. Heating Time-constant. 

When heat is generated at a uniform rate in a coil, 
and the rate of heat dissipation is proportional to the 
rise of temperature above the surrounding medium, the 
temperature-rise after a time t is given by : 

= -e-VT} 

In coils used on electrical machines and apparatus, 
however, the rate of generation of heat seldom remains 
constant, it being usual to keep either the current or 

• The Papers Conunittee invite written communications (with a view to 
‘bublicatiou m the Journal if approved by the Committee) on papere published 
in the Journal without being read at a meeting. Gommumcations should reach 
the Seraetary of the Institution not later than oiie month after publication of 

the paper to which they relate. 


♦. H = 


TWi 


If be the temperature-rise after a time t secs., the 
power generated in the coil at that instant 

where a = temperature coefficient of resistance. 

If 7c == power dissipated by coil per degree C. rise 
of temperature, then 

Tfi(l + aB^dt = Wtdt -H HdB 

If B be the steady temperature-rise of coil when current 
is maintained constant, then 

Wi(laB)dt = kBdt 

, Tri(l + aB) 

• •••*==-5- 

Substituting for Je and H in the above equation we 
have:— 


from which 


dt B dd 

6-e, 


Whei^ 

, Hehce 


log, {B ^ Bt) + A 
6 


t = 0, = 0 ; .-. A - j^log.fl 

t: B^ 6 
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But — Wi 

and kd = Wi{l + ad) 

jg = 1 + 

Hence dt ^ 9{l - 

Consequently the effect of increase of resistance is to 
increase both ttie temperature-rise and the time-constant 
by (1 -I- a5), but the shape of the curve is not affected. 

Heating equation when voltage is kept constant .— 
Using the same symbols as before, we have for a tem¬ 
perature-rise 6t, power generated in coil = Tfi/(1 + o-6t) 
and k = Willdil + a^)]. 

1 -t- adt d{l + ad) p 


Also, jD = 8 • 9, and s *= 0 ♦ 094, 


, . , ..nd- 0t){l a(0 + dt)r\ dT 

from which M + “ 7 

Since a^ddt is negligibly small in comparison with 
{1 -h a{d -f d^} for the temperature-rise permissible in 
coils, we have :— 

dT 

dt{d — d^ 

dt^d{i-€-mm) 

But k^ — Wi 

Wt 

d 1 

g l-i- ad 

and dt=^d{l-€-Hi + <^lT} 

Hence the effect of increase of resistance is to 
decrease the temperature-rise and the time-constant 
by 1/(1 + a0), but not tq alter the shape of the curve. 

Predetermination of the heating time-constant, —If the 
effect of the insulating covering on the wire and of the 
air in the interstices be neglected, the value of T can 
be calculated thus :— 

Let N = number of turns on coil, 

I = mean length per turn in cm, 
a = sectional area of wire in cm^, 
p — resistance per cm cube of copper at initial 
temperature, ^ 

s — specific heat of copper, 
jD = density of copper, 
i ~ current density in amperes per mm^, 
and I = current in amperes. 

Then power generated in coil s= 

But T X initial power generated = 4-2 x number 
of calories to raise the temperature by jS deg. G. 


that is, 


= 4-22^ZaDaj3 


4*2Z?a]8/a 


TaHng the average initial temperature as, say, 16^ C., 

n = 1 ‘ 6 X + 0-0043 X 16} * 

-1-71 X 10-« 


.-. T = 


4-2 X 8-9 X 0-094 




205j8 


seconds 


3-42^ . ^ 

= —minutes 

It is often more convenient, however, to determine 


<L) 

ifx 

-iO 

u ■ 
1 . 


MachiiLe K 
A 0 r.p.m 
0 575 '■ 

X 975 " 

o 194*0 “ 


2 3 4 
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Fig. 1. 





^ZO 


MacMiLe H 

A b r.pjm., 
O 190 « 

X 430 « 
o 880 « 


0^-^-1 2 • 3 4 S O 

D^fioiL of test, hours 

,.' Fig. 2. 

the temperature-rise per minute in terms of the current 


density; thus 


i. = -i- = 0-292^2 
T 3-42 


if the current be maintained constant. 


i + ad 


vfv 3-420 

r (1 +00) = 


initial temp.-rxise per min. 
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Siiiiilarly, if the voltage be maintained constant, 

jS = ^(1 + ad) 

T _ 3>42g 

’ ’ 1 + r 

_ 6 _ 

initial temp.-rise per min. 

Comparison of test results with the above expressions .— 
Tests were carried ont on a |^umber of coils, some being 
suspended in air and others being in position on the 


values of 0 and and calculating the values of 
for different ratios of ilTact^ in the equation 
di = d{l — the values of 6 and T^cl being 

varied to give values of 6i as nearly as possible the 
same as those obtained from test. It was found im¬ 
possible to get relisTole and consistent results by drawing 
a tangent from the origin. 

Cooling Tests on Field Coils. 

Readings were taken of the resistances of field wind¬ 
ings of machines F, G, H, I, J and K after the exciting 


Table 1. 


(1) 


(») 

(») 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9). 

(10) 

Field coil 

Area of 
wire 

Heating (H) or 
cooling (Q 

Initial cuixent 
density 

Initial 
temp.-rise 
per min. 

Temp.-rise 
by resistance 
(= fldeg. C.) 

6 -i- initial 
temp.-rise 
per min. 

Heating or 
cooling time- 
constant 
from test 

Ratio 

Col. (8) 

Col. (7) 

Value of 2* 
from col. (8) 


r 

mm* 

0-292 

H * 

amps ./mm* 

2-19 

1-4 

40 

28-6 

65 

1-92 

63-8 

L* 

\ 

0-292 

Ht 

1-64 

0-691 

24-7 

35-8 

69 

1-93 

63-0 

D 

/ 

0-3973 

H * 

4-0 

4-67 

76 

16-1 

33 

2-06 

43-0 

\ 

0-3973 

Ht 

2-77 

2-24 

72-6 

32-4 

60 

1-85 

46-5 



0-268 

Ht 

2-09 

1-28 

69 

53-9 

82 

1-62 

64-2 

F 

- 

0-268 

Ht 

1-868 

1-02 

64-5 

63-6 

78 

1-46 

64-1 



0-268 

C 

— 

— 

68-7 

— 

67 

— 

67-0 



0-3167 

Ht 

2-62 

1-86 

85 

45-7 

67 

1-46 

50-0 

G 

« 

0-3167 

0-3167 

Ht 

Ht 

2-21 

1-68 

1-43 

0-73 

67 

31 

46-9 

42-6 

62 

66 

1-32 

1-32 

48- 9 

49- 8 


s 

0-3167 

C 

— 

_ 

64-7 

— 

72 

— 

72-0 


• ^ 

0-466 

Ht 

1-865 

1-015 

76 

73-9 

112 

1-616 

86-1 

H 

- 

0-456 

Ht 

1-318 

0-507 

35 

69 

104 

1-61 

91-2 



0-466 

C 

— 

— 

67-4 

— 

78 

■ — 

78-0 



" 0-466 

Ht 

2-195 

1-405 

86 

61-2 

99 

1-62 

73-6 

T 


0-456 

Ht 

1-865 

1-016 

68-6 

67-5 

116 

1-70 

90-2 

X 


0-456 

Ht 

1-318 

0-507 

32-6 

64 

106 

1-66 

93-8 



. 0-456 

C 

— 

— 

66- 5 

— 

86 

— 

86-0 



0-456 

Hf 

2-04 

1-216 

76 

61-7 

100 

1-65 

76-9 

J 


0-456 

Ht 

1-37 

0-548 

41 

74-8 

108 

1-445 

92-7 



0-456 

C 

— 

— 

76-2 

— 

76 

■— ' 

76-0 



1-025 

Ht 

2-0 

1-166 

84-5 

72-6 

86 

1-187 

64-3 

K 


1-025 

Ht 

1-61 

0-664 

68-6 

87-9 

107 

1-218 

86-6 


1 

, 1-025 

C 

“■ ■ - 


63-2 

r 

—— 

70 


70-0 


^^Constant voltage. 

poles of d.c. machines. For convenience, the different 
coils have been ^designated A, B, etc., the particulars 
of the windings, etc., being given in the Appendix. 
It was found'that fairly close agreement with the ex¬ 
ponential law was obtained so long as the armatures 
were stationary. When the armatures were rotating, 
however, the shape of the heating curve for the field 
winding was modified very considerably. Typical cases 
of this effect are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The values of the actual heating time-constants for 
the coils have been determined from heating curves 
with, armature stationary and compared with the 
values obtained from the above expressions, the resulis 
being incorporated in Table 1. The value of the time- 
constaiit was dd?ermitted in each case by assuming 


t Constant current. 

currents had been switched off, the coils having attained 
steady temperathres. During the heating tests pre¬ 
ceding these cooling tests, the armatures of all the 
machines were stationary. The resistances were 
measured at freiquent intervals by a Post Office box, 
and the corresponding temperatures calculated. The 
difference of temperature between the coils and the 
air, after correction for any variation of the room 
temperature, has been plotted for each machine in 
Figs. 3, 4 and 6. It will be obvious that the cooling 
time-c 9 ,nstant will not be affected by any variation in 
the resistance of the copper and may therefore be 
expected to agree with the value of T calculated in 
col. (10) of Table 1. On comparing the cooling curves 
with the nearest values obtainable from the expression 
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a _ Qe~*IT it was found that agreement was fairly 
good during the first cooling period, but afterwards the 
divergence became comparatively large. The following 
figures for machines F and K are typical of the results 
obtained :— 


Machine F (S’ = 67 mins.) 

Machine K (2' = 70 mins.) 

t 

et = Oe-f/P 

ft from cur\'e 

t 

ft = Be-t/T 

ft from curve 

mins. 

0 

76-2 

76-2 

mins. 

0 

63-2 

63-2 

6-7 

62-1 

61-8 

7 

57-1 

57-0 

13-4 

66-2 

66-2 

14 

61-7 

61-2 

26*8 

46-0 

46-0 

28 

42-3 

41-1 

47-0 

34-1 

33-5 

49 

31-3 

30-7 

67*0 

25-3 

26-4 

70 

23-22 

23-3 

100-6 

16-2 

18-2 

106 

13-97 

16-7 

134-0 

9-3 

14-7 

140 

8-61 

13-9 

167-6 

6-63 

12-6 

176 

6-18 

10-5 


To ^ow more visibly how the rate of cooling varies 
with the temperature, the upper curves in Figs. 3, 4 


in the rate of cooling cannot be due to alteratiftn in 
the thermal conductivity of the insulating covering on 
the wire (see page 632); it is to some extent accounted 
for by the variation in the heating coefficient referred 
to on pages 637 and 646, though, for machines F, G, 
H and I, the variation of £he heating coefficient (Fig. 20) 
is much less than the variation of the rate of cooling 
shown in the above figures. It would therefore appear 
that the effect under consideration is partly, if not 
mainly, due to a redistribution of temperature in the 
field winding and pole-cores caused by the different tem¬ 
peratures of these parts, and by the different heat 
emissivities of the various cooling surfaces. 

The results obtained from these cooling tests have 
been included in Table 1, from which it is seen that 
the values of T derived from the cooling curves agree 
fairly closely with the values of T given in^col. (10) 
for the corresponding maximum temperature. 

Principal conclusions from the above considerations .— 
{a) The heating and cooling curves for field coils are 
approximately exponential when the armature is 
stationary. 

(6) The heating curve for the field coils with the 
armature rotating may deviate considerably from the 



and 6 have *been drawn, the points being calculated 
from the fall in temperature in 10 minutes and the 
average temperature above air during that interval, 
it will be noted that the rate of cooling is not propor¬ 
tional to the temperature except during the initial 
period—a period that may on the averg-ge b« tahen 
to be equal to the cooling time-constant. Afterwards 
the ratio falls rapidly to become approxima,tely stea,dy 
once more at the lower temperatures. This variation 


exponential law—the higher the speed, the more square- 

shouldered the curve. , , 

(c) The actual heating time-constant may be from 
20 to 90 per cent greater than that calculated for the 
copper alone, the percentage .increase b^g greater 
the smaller the size of the wire, the tlucker its covering, 
and the larger the adjacent winding (if a,hy). r 

Id) The heating time-constant for a coil with constat 
current is greater "flian that for the same coil with 
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consfant voltage, the difference being greater the higher 

the temperature-rise. ^ xi. • 

le) The value of T, namely the time taken to attain 
steady temperature if the rate of heat generation remains 
at its initial value, (5s the same when calculated from 
constant-voltage and constant-current tests. 

(/) The cooling time-constant is the same as the 


currents, and the temperatures of the junctions were 
measured by a calibrated galvanometer, each test being 
continued until the temperature became practically 
constant. The temperature-rise by resistance was also 
calculated, and in some cases the temperature-rise by 
thermometer was ^^noted. Several of the tests were 
repeated to find how nearly the results agreed with 


Table 2. 





Temperature-rise per watt 

Current 

Power 

Temperature- 
rise by 

By 

thermometer 


By thermo-coupies 



resistance 

By 

resistance 

Inside 

Three-quarter 

Half 

Quarter 

Outside 

r 

amp. 

0-2 

0-3 - 

0-4 1 
0-5 ^ 

0-66 

0*60 

watts 
6-86 
16*41 
16*66 
16*65 
' 31*68 

31*9 
• 63*75 

64*26’ 
69*8 
83*0 

deg. C. 

20*15 1 

20*75 

20*7 

35*45 

36*8 

57*6 

67*6 

69*3 

79*9 

deg. C. 

0*623 

0*62 

degi C. 

1*228 
1*248 
1*25 
1*120 
1*122 
1*072 
• 1*08 
0*993 
0*962 

deg. C. 

1*223 

1*132 

1*13 

1*113 

1*084 

1*08 

1*02 

1*005 

1-008 

0*996 

deg. C. 

1*47 

1*39 

1-386 

1*36 

1*341 

1*339 

1*27 

1*248 

1*252 

1*238 

deg. C. 
1*488 
1*419 
1*416 
1*387 
1*37 
1*37 
1*293 
1*28 
1*274 
1*259 

deg. C. ■ 

1*263 

1*202 

1*206 

1*187 

1*154 

1*165 

1*09 

1*08 

1*062 

1*054 

deg. C. 

0*904 
0*816 
0*823 
0*804 . 
0*762 
0*768 
0*706 
0*696 
0*678 
0*662 


value of T calculated from the heating time-constant 
obtained from the constant-voltage or constant-current 
tests having roughly the same temperature-rise. 

8, Distribution of Temperature in a Coil. 

A good deal of experimental work has already been 
done on this subject, but in most cases little appears 
to have been attempted except to give the bare results. 
In the discussion on Rayner’s paper,* Sir Richard Glaze- 
brook dealt fully with the theory of the subject and 
showed that the curves of temperature distribution 
should—on certain assumptions—^follow the parabolic 
law; and curves from tests indicate that this is prac¬ 
tically correct. He also made approximate calculations 
to determine various quantities affecting the temperature 
distribution. It was for the purpose of discovering if 
these factors could be determined more accurately and 
consistently that tests- were made on coil A, which was 
fitted with five thermo-junctions of copper-constantan, 
two of the junctions being placed under and over the. 
^uter and inner la.yers respectively, and the other three 
junctions | and | of the distance along the section 
of the*'coil. The coil was impregnated after being 
wound the first time, but, owing to the junctions not 
having been properly placed, the coil had to be rewound. 
It was not ire-impregnated, however. This probably 
accounts for the thermal conductivity of the insulation 
being of the same order as that of unimpregnated 

cons.. , ^ ■ 

^he coil was suspended in air and^tested with di^fferent 

* Jourrud /.E.E., 1906, yol. 34, p. 618.. .. 


each other. The temperature-rise per watt was calcu¬ 
lated, and the results are given in Table 2. 

The values of the temperature-rise per watt for the 
thermo-junctions have been plotted in Fig.^ 6, from 



which it is evident that the temperature-rise per watt 
decreases appreciably with increasing values of the 
temperature-rise, but that the distribution of temperature 
and,th€3:efore, the thermal conductivity of the insulation 
are almost independent of the temperature-rise. 

The above results will now be analysed on the basis 
of GlazebroOk’s theory. . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Itw^ power in watts generated per cni^ of the coil, 
W = total power generated in coil, 

V — volume of coil in cm^, 

0^ = temperature-rise at distance x cm from the 
line of maximum temperature, 

9^ = maximum temperature-rise, 
k — thermal conductivity of coil in watts per 
cm cube, 

kc = thermal conductivity of copper in watts per 
cm cube, 

ki = thermal conductivity of insulation in watts 
per cm cube, 

a = depth of copper per cm depth of coil, 


then 


=l+- 


• 7». — 

* • — 


1 

k n,0 
Mc(l 


a) 


kg — ka 


— a 
k~ 

— k{l — a) 


since ka is small compared with k^, as shown below. 


Thermal conductivity of copper = = 3*02 watts 

per cm cube. 

But the average value of k is about 0*004, so that 
ka is obviously negligible compared witli k^. 

By a trial-and-error method, a Value of a giving the 
closest approximation to the values of 6jW in Table 2 
can be determined for each value of the current. 
Table 3 gives results typical of those obtained, show¬ 
ing how very closely the test values agree with those 
calculated from tlie parabolic law. 

It was thought that instead of allowing for the thick¬ 
ness of the insulation on the wire, more consistent 
values for the effective thermal conductivity might be 
obtained by taking account of the space factor; thus if 

Fg = space factor of copper, 

A = sectional area of coil, 

and ttg = depth of copper per cm depth of coil for 
a square wire of equivalent area. 


Table 3. 




Current 0*0 amp. 

Current 0*4 amp. 

Junction 

iC 

a 

dm 

W 

\V 

e^w 

by test 

dirJWhy 

Walker’s 

expression 

a 

9m 

w 


9xlW 
by test 

Px/Wby 

Walker’s 

expression 

Outside 

2*62 

0*0911 

1*28 

0*665 


0*663 

0*0931 

1*39 

0*75 

0*764 

0*766 

i 

1*576 

0*0911 

1*28 

1*063 

1*064 

1*050 

0*0931 

1*39 

1*169 

1*159 

1*168 

i 

i 

• Inside , 

0*45 

0*0911 

1*28 

1*261 

1*269 

1*26 

0*0^31 

1*39 

1*371 

1*37 

1*369 

0*676 

0*0911 

1*28 

1*238 

1*238 

1*237 

0*0931 

1*39 

1*347 

1*34 

1*347 

1*72 

0*0911 

1*28 

1*01 


1*0 

0*0931 

1*39 

T*114 

1*082 

1*108 


It was shown by Glazebrook that 

w 


6fa Ox — 


2k 


X 


,2 


— — bx^ 

2f/ 






where 


^ “ 2Vk 


or 

6m 

i,| 

II 

i 

II 

WJ. ^ 

W ~ 

W 2Vk 




1 

6 

where 



~'W 


Hence 6x = 6m — or dJW = {df„IW) — axK 
For the coil under consideration:—^ 

Average depth of coil .. ..—4*6 cm. 

Depth of line of maximum 
temperature from outside ,. = 0*6 x depth of coil, 

= 2*7 cm. 

Volume of coil .. .. .. = 2 640 cm®. 

Diameter of wire (bare) .. — 0*0646 cm. 

Diameter of we (d.c.G.) .. =0*08 cm, 

0*0646 


then Aaj = total sectional area of copper, 

ttj = ^/Fg 

If kig = effective thermal conductivitjr of the 

insulation (including air space) in watts 
per cm cube, 

then kig=k{l — ae), ’ 

= ;fc(l-VF,). 

In order to check the values of the thermal con¬ 
ductivity obtained from coil A, all the curves given 
bj’’ Rayner * that appeared reliable were examined, and 
the value of &( = aW) giving the nearest approximation 
to the whole curve was determined in each case. 

The values obtained, together with the calculated 
values of ki and kig, are given in Table 4. Rayner’s, 
coils are designated by the same figures as in his original 
paper. • 

The wires in all the above coils, except 4B, were 
double-cotton-covered, 4B being single-cotton-covered; 
and only 2A and 2B had been imprecated. 

From the table it is seen that 

(a) The values of the thermal conductivity of the 
insulation calculated from the space factor are more 
consistent than those obtained by simply allowing for 
the covering bn tiie wire. 

^ ^ \ • Log. \ 
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(6) The value of the effective thermal conductivity 
of the insulation may be taken approximately as 0*001 
for an unimpregnated coil and 0*002 for a coil that 
is impregnated. The space factor allows—at least to 
some extent—^for th^ variation in the tightness with 
which coils may be wound. 

The influence of different kinds of insulating coverings 
on the wire and of impregnation of the coil upon the 
distribution of temperature was dealt with by Rayner 
in the Electrician (1914, vol. 72, p. 702), but as no 
dimensions were given it was not possible to subject 
the results to the above analysis. 

An alternative method of calculating the temperature 
at a distance x from the line of maximum temperature 


where p — 


^ //1*6 X 10-6 X (T X 

h X 235 J 

copper space-factor, 

thickness of insulation per cm depth of 
windipg, 

1 a, 

thermal conductivity of the insulation in 
watts per cm cube, 

current density in amps, per cm^, 
length of bobbin in cm, 
depth of winding in cm. 


Table 4. 



1*8 

1*75 

1*2 

1*3 

2*4 

3*9 

1-96 

4-3 


Author Glazebrook 



2*03 

2*07 

2*12 

2*21 

2*10 

2*16 

3*94 

4*07 

3*82 

3*6 

3*3 

3*6 

3*6 

3*64 

4*36 

4*07 

4*07 

3*82 

3*78 

8*0 

8*12 

6*08 

4*27 

1*93 

2*21 

4*06 

3*98 


7*83 

8*36 

6*66 

4*4 

1*.89 

1*7 

4*41 

4*96 


Thermal conductivitj' of insulation 

h 


h by 
Walker’s 
expression 

ki by 

Glaxebrook 

X 10-a 

X 10-3 

X 10-3 

X 10-3 



0*678 

0*706 

0*672 

0*691 

0*86 

0*88 

0*826 

0*756 

0*713 

0*777 

0*777 

0*786 

0*94 

0*88 

0*88 

0*825 

0*817 

1*26 

1-28 

0*78 

0*427 

0*232 

0*265 

0*47 

0*462 


1*06 

1-07 

1-1 

1*146 

1*09 

1*12 

1*36 

1*4 

1*32 

1*21 

1*14 

1*24 

1*24 

1*26 

1*6 

1*4 

1*4 

1*32 

1*30 

2*10 

2*1:3 

1*98 

0*947 

0*67 

0*766 

1*17 

1*19 


0*52 


0*466 

0*50 

0*6l 


0*482 

0*479 

0*426 

0*471 

0*473 

0*498 



1*0 

0*964 

0*812 

0*352 

0*176 

0*216 

0*447 

0*487 



1*34 

0*354 

0*364 


0*2 amp. 

0*3 amp, 

0 * 4 amp. 

0 * 6 amp. 

0 * 66 amp. 

0*6 amp. 

Constant current\coti suspended 
Constant voltage/ ^ 

Air velocity = 0 m/sec. (p.639) 
Air velocity = 0*326 m/scc. 
Air velocity = 0*46 m/sec. 

Air velocity = 0 * 683 m/sec. 
Air velocity = 1 * 183 m/sec. 
Air velocity = 1*65 m/sec. 

Air velocity = 0 m/sec. (p.6.38) 
Air velocity = 0 • 635 m/sec. 
Air velocity = 0*814 m/sec. 
Air velocity = 2*16 m/sec. 

Air velocity = 3*22 m/sec, 

} Coils thoroughly impregnated 

« 

s.c.c. 

> Varnished on outside only 


was given by Symons and Walker,* but the expression 
has been modified slightly in Miles Walker’s “ Diagnosing 
of Troubles in Electrical Machines ” (page 62). 

If 9a be the air temperature, then using the same 
symbols as above we can write the expression in the 
form 

-h 9a + 236) = (9m + + 236) cos^jaj 

• Journal I. 1912, vol. 48, p. 694; 


The values of for a number of different coils were 
calculated from the most suitable values of p and 
for each case, and were found to be in close agreement 
with those given by the thermorjunctions. The figures 
for coif A witix 0*6 and 0*4 amp. are given in Table 3. 
From the various values of p, the corresponding values 
of hi have been calculated by means of the above 
expression and incorporated in Table 4. The expression. 
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* 


however, is much more cumbersome than that of 
Glazebrook. 

The value of j8 may be determined (a) by allowing 
for the thickness of the covering on the wire, (6) by 
finding the total depth of copper from the number of 
layers and the diameter of the wire,’or (<?) by calculating 
the effective thickness of the insulation from the space 
factor of the copper as referred to on page 633. Un¬ 
fortunately, these three methods when applied to the 
coils under consideration give inconsistent results, as 
will be seen from Table 6. 


Table 5. 


Values of jS. 


Coil 

First metliod 

Second method 

Third method 

A 

0*32 

mm 

wm 

B 

0*216 



2A and 2B 

0*167 

Km 


4B 

0*129 

0*232 


5 

0*10 

0*106 


7B and 7C 

0*12 

0*18 


8A and 8B 

0*116 

0*288 



The third method would be expected to give a larger 
value than those obtained from the first and second 
methods. The second method appears to be the least 
consistent; consequently the values of the thermal 
conductivity have been based on the first and third 
methods, i.e. the values of hi in Table 4 are based upon 
the values of j8 given in the first column of Table 6, 
whilst those of kig axe based upon the last column of 
Table 6. 

A comparison of the values of /c^ and k^g given in 
Table 4 indicates that those for k^g are more consistent 
than those- for ki. It also shows that the values of ki 
calculated by the parabolic law are a little more con¬ 
sistent than those based upon the formula suggested 
by Miles Walker. 

It follows from the above table that the temperature- 
rise at a distance x from the line of maximum temperature 
is given fairly closely by the expression 


9.^ 


m 


W 

2Vk 

W 




— Uya X 


2F 


k. 


“^^8 *> 
— — -x^ 


16 


where k^g = 0*001 for unirapregnated coils with cotton- 
covered wire, 

= 0*002 for impregnated ceils with cotton- 
covered wire. 

This expression may be still further simplified thits :— 


V lA ~ a ^ INa 

= ^^pFg 

where I = mean length per turn, • 

i ~ current density in amps per cm^, 
p — specific r(^istance of copper at average 
temperature of coil, and may be taken 
as 2 microhms per cm cube. 

m 


Hence - ^^2 x 2 x lO-Sj?*, X i—^ia ;2 

^ie 

= dm~ 10*"® X '^Fg{l — '\/Fg)x^ for unim¬ 
pregnated coils swith cotton-covered 
wire, 

= ~ i X 10 -®i 2 j^^(l _ ^Fg)x^ for im¬ 

pregnated coils with cotton-covered 
wire. 


4. Relation between the Maximum and the Mean 
Temperatures. 


If the temperature distribution between the outside 
and inside of a coil be assumed parabolic, i.e. d^g 
— 9m — ^ depth of the cgil in cm, 

and'ai and x^ be the distances from the line of maximum 
temperature to the outside and inside respectively, 
then d = a?! -f- X 2 , and the average temperature across 
the section is gi ven by :— 



1 

a?! + 352 




( 1 ) 


From expression Table 6 has been calculated 
for the various coils already considered. 

The majority of the values for (fim — ^av.) calculated 
from the above expresaon axe much smaller than those 
obtained by subtracting the temperature-rise by resis¬ 
tance from the maximum temperature-rise by thermo¬ 
couples. That this should be the case is evident from 
most of the curves given by Rayner for thermo-couples 
placed longitudinally along the line of maximum tem¬ 
perature. Most of the curves thus obtained were 
parabolic and indicate that some heat at least was 
being dissipated from the cheeks of the coils. They 
also showed that the difference of temperature between 
fhft centre and the ends of the coils depends to some 
extent upon the ratio of the length to the depth of the 
coil. To allow for this factor in some way,- the calculated 
values of “ C.) l^^-ve been multiplied by VOT ^ 
give the figures in the last column of Table 6. Most 
of the values agree fairly well with tlie values deduced 
from the tests. It ^ould be mentioned that there^ 
appeared to be a discrepancy in some of Rayner’s read,- 

ings for the temperature-rise by resistance. ^ \ 

It has been, observed that in the majority of cods 
the line of maximum temperature is at about 0:6 of 
the depth from the outer surface, so that 



6 W 

_0„=-0.28d^ = 5:^X 


3 



w :(P(i - VW 
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Table 6. 


Coil 

d 

+ ®a 
<Ci + X2 

d 

b 

6m 0®®*,. 

"" 3\xi + XiJ 

dm — Oat). * 
from test 

Length of 
coil, 

X 

VI 

Calculated 
value of 
{.6m ~ 6(n^ 

^Vd 

2A 

2B 

4B 

5 

7B 

7C 

8A 

8B - 
A (0-3A) 

A (0-4A) 

A (0-6A) 

A (0-56A) 
A (0-6A) 

0-4 

0-4 

0-2 

0-46 

0-36 

0*36 

0*36 

0-36 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-28<Z2 
0-28d2 
. 0*521^2 
0-256^2 
0-3087ci2 
0-3087ci2 
0*3087£i2 
0-3087(j2 
0-28d2 
0-28d2 
0-28d2 
0-28d2 
0-28d2 

7-62 

7-62 

5*08 

8*38 

5- 71 

6- 71 
6-71 
5-71 

4-5 

4-5 

4-5 

4-6 

4-6 

1-9 

1-76 

1-2 

1- 3 

2- 4 

3- 9 

1- 96 

4*3 

1*67 

2- 96 

4- 81 
6*66 
7-56 

10-3 

9-47 

6*3 

7*8 

8*06 

131 

6*66 

14-4 

2-97 

6*6 

9*1 

12-4 

14*3 

21*6 

200 

4-1 

7- 6 
16*4 
21*7 
16-0 
36*0 

3-4 

8- 5 
130 
21*1 
26-3 

17-8 

17*8 

15-3 

21-6 

26-6 

26-6 

32-4 

32-4 

9-0 

9-0 

9-0 

9*0 

9‘0 

1-63 

1-63 

1- 73 
1-61 

2- 16 
2-16 
2-38 
2-38 
1*41 
1-41 . 
1-41 
1-41 
1-41 

16-8 

14-6 

9-2 

12-6 

16-8 

28-3 

16-6 

34-3 

4-2 

7-9 

12*8 

17-5 

20-2 


Table 7. 
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But it has already been shown that lysed in a similar way, and are 


w 

y » 


1 - yF. 0-28^^ 

0,n - Bav. = W X 2 X X 

= 0-1 X 10-«- T - . . (O) 

^ie 

To show how the values derived from Equations (1), 
(2) and (3) agree with each other, Table 7 has been 
compiled, mainly from the data in Rayner’s paper. 

A comparison of the different columns shows that 
the values calculated by the three expressions agree 
inoderately well, and when multiplied by such a factor 
as they give approximately the difference between 

the maximum temperature-rise and the temperature- 
rise measured by resistance. Since Equation (3) is 
undoubtedly the simplest to apply in the majority of 
cases, we can state that:— 

‘Maximum temperature-rise — Average temperature-rise 
= X 10-4 

for unimpregnated coil with cotton-covered wire, 
and = 0-5i^^F,{l - X 10-4 

for impregnated coil with cotton-covered whe. 

The factor 10-4 can be eliminated by expressing the 
current density in amperes per mm^. 

5. Variation of Tkmperature-rise per Watt with 
Temperature-rise. 

The figures given in Table 2 show that the higher 
the temperature-rise, the lower the temperature-rise 
per watt. This result has also been observed by other 
experimenters. For instance, curves were given by 
Lister * for six different field coils, the temperature- 
rise being measured by resistance. Coils I, II, HI and' 
IV were suspended in air, whilst coils V and VI were 
on their machines, the armatures of which were 
stationary. These curves have been analysed and found 
to agree very closely with the expression• 

Temp.-rise per watt per dm^ of total surface 

BA c 

~ W ~ I ad 

where c and a have the following values ■ 


Coil VI 



CoUslIandlll 

coiiy 

19-66 

0-0038 

16-26 

0-0023 



lysed in a gimilar way, and are found to be repre¬ 
sented by 

6 1 • 3o 

W 1-f-0-0^60 


17-6 

0-0036 


The values of the temperature-rise per watt (by 
resistance) given in Table 2 have also been 

* Journa I.E.E., ItjOT, vol. ^8, p. 399. : 


BA 22-5 
, IF “ 1 -h 0-0050 

where A represents the total surface of the coil, namely, 
16-7 dm2 

On page 646 are given the results derived from tests 
on siv different machines with their armatures stationary, 
for which the value of a in the above expression is 
found to vary from 0-0026 to as much as 0-03, the 
larger values being obtained for the open-type machines. 

It is of interest to compare the above results with 
those obtained by other investigators. Lqf us first 
consider Stefan’s law of radiation, viz. :— 

Heat lost per sec. « (T| — 2^) 

i.e. W = Utz - 2 ’i)(T 2 + Ti){Tl -|- Tf) 

Ic 

where — absolute temperature of the hot body, 

Ti =5 absolute temperature of the air, 
and 7c = a constant for a given surface. 

Then temperature-rise per watt 

.6 T^-Ti 

~ W W 

_ h 

” + T^)(TI -h Tl 

The best value of h for coil A is found to be 1 • 4, 
then taking'the air temperature as 15® C. we have 

i _LI-- ... (6) 

W (/pg q. 288 ){T 2 + ( 288 ) 2 } 

The values derived for coil A from this expression 
are given in Table 8. It is found, however, ttat these 
values are practically the same as those given by 

JL- 

w 1 -{-O-OOW 

Flack, Griffiths and Hill,* in a paper on “ I^te of 
Loss of Heat,” gave the following expression for t e 
cooling effect of still air :— 

Watts per dra2 of total surface stKii 

^ . = 0-027(1 -H O-OO20«)0'>/4 

where B^ air temperature, 

0 = temperature-rise. . 

The effect of 0,, can be neglected in the present dis¬ 
cussion since the air temperature was always within 
the Emits of T2® C. and 20® C.; hence this expression 
maybe modified thus : - 

• 0 ^1 /gx 

Temperature-rise per watt ‘ ^ 

where fci is a'constant for a given surface. 

The results calculated from this expression after 
^ Sw Eledrieian, 1915, vol. ^6, p, 411i 










having determined the best value of for coil A, namely 
2’84, agree fairly closely with those obtained from 
test, as will be seen from Table 8. 

In an article* on “Heat Losses in Heat Transmis¬ 
sion,” W. L, Cathcart refero to Peclet’s empirical 
formulas based on tests for temperature-rises between 
26® C. and 65° C. with an average air temperature 
of 12° C. The heat loss due to contact of the air 
with surface of coil was found to be proportional to 
01'23, a result practically identical with the expression 
just dealt with. The loss of heat by radiation was 
found to be proportional to (ffi — 1), 

that is W = m{¥ - 1) 

where & = a constant (1 •0077 for metric units), 

wi = a factor depending upon the nature of 


6. Effect of Forced Draught upon Temperature- 
rise OF A Coil. 

Coil B was enclosed in a wooden box with holes, 
one at each end. A fan was fitted at one end to draw 
the air over and around the coil, the velocity of the 
air being measured at the input end by means of a 
Negretti nud Zambra anemometer. A mesh was placed 
over the inner end of the inlet pipe to reduce any air 

eddies that might be formed. 

The coil had 36 layers, and thermo-junctions were 
arranged ; 1, 8, 9, 9. 8, 1. Temperature readings were 
taken for different air velocities, and the temperature- 
rise after 3 hours was determined in each case. The 
temperature-rise per watt was then calculated, the 
values being plotted in Fig. 7. 



20-46 

36-65 

57-5 

69-3 

79-9 


1-06 

0-995 

0-962 


•226 

•148 

•049 

• 002 , 

0-964 


0-933 


1-033 

0-986 

0-961 


By comparing the figures deduced from the different 
expressions, it is seen that those based upon the simple 
expression 

d _ e • 

W 1 +ad 

axe nearer the actual values in the particular case 
considejed, namely a coil suspended in air. The different 
values of a that have been observed for field coils in 
position on the poles is probably due to the heat being 
dissipated from a number of different surfaces, such as 
the external surfaces of the coil, the exposed surfaces 
of the poles and yoke, etc., all of which are at different 
temperatures. Also, the relative amounts of heat 
dissipated by these different surfaces vary with the 
type of machine. 

* Cassia’s Mdgasine, Dec^ber, 1915. 


0 1 Z 3 4 

Air vdocity, in metres per sec. 

Fig. 7. 

From the curve for temperature-rise by resistance it 
is found that 

e e 1-96 

W ~ 1 + 0-326U 

where v — inlet velocity of air in m/sec.; and tem- 

6A 5-44 

perature-rise per watt per dm^ = 1 -i- 0-"32^’’ 

since A =2-78 dm® for external cylindrical surface of 
coU. 

For tlie outside thermo-junction we have. 

go^ _ 4-28 

W ^ 1 H- 0-44?? 

whilst fgr the centre of the coil the curve iov {6mA)fW 
is intermediate between 

6-56/(l •+• 0-18v) and 6-56/(l-|-0-26V^^) 

These results show that the temperature-rise of the 
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outside of a coil ventilated in the above manner is 
relatively much more affected than that of the centre 
of*the coil. 

An arrangement shown diagrammatically in Fig. 8 
was next constructed, whereby the air could be made 
to impinge at a high velocity at four points on the 




IVih . *. 

1 



1 


1 


1 


1 

1 < 


1 

- - j. 

tr 1 '_2i4*"d 

1 

( 

1 




The cur^'^e for the temperature-rise by resistance is 
found to be intermediate between 


W 


6-67 


and 


6-67 


__ 

W * 1 -1- 0-935 


Fig. 8. 

surface of the coil, the velocity again being measured 
by an anemometer. The diameter of the tube where 
the velocity was measured was 7 • 6 cm in both of these 
experiments, so that the volume of air per second was 
0-00442 X velocity in m/sec. As the total area of the 


1 + 0-86y 

V being the velocity actually measured. 

For the outside thermo-junction the temperature-rise 
agrees fairly closely with 

doA _ 5-44 

V “ 1 -f 4y^-5 

and the maximum temperature-rise is given approxi¬ 
mately by 

emA _ 7-8 

' w l-f0-75y 

It may again be stated that A in the above expres¬ 
sions is the external cylindrical surface only. 

A comparison of the results obtained in the above 
tests indicates the great improvement that may be 
effected by arranging for the air to impinge at a high 
velocity on the surface to be cooled, but that there is 
not much advantage in increasing the velocity beyond 

a certain value. , ^ j 

In the paper by Symons and Walker already referred 

to, curves are given for the temperature-rise of a coil 
and of a brass cylinder for different air velocities up to 
3-5 m/sec., the results beiug expressed by 


U 9-1 

~ 1 0-78i^ 

9-1 


(for brass cylinder). 


Fig. 9. 

nozzles was about 3-6 cm^, the velocity of fjie air, at 
the nozzles was 12 - 6 times that measured. 

The results are plotted in Fig. 9, from which it is 
seen that for velocities up to about 1 ;m/sec. the tem¬ 
perature-rise per watt decreases very rapidly. ' 


_ ‘ (for coil of cotton-covered wire). 

“l-h0'64y2^ 

In these tests the air was blown on to the coil from 
two diametrically opposite sides; also the cylinder and 

coil were comparatively shallow. 

On the other hand. Flack, Griffiths and Hill found 
the cooling effect of wind for velocities up to 15* 6 m/sec. 
to be given by 

W 1 + 2Vv , 

whilst J. A. Hughes, in dealing with “ Cooling of 
CyUnders in Stream of Air,”* gives the loss of heat 
from difierent cylindrical tubes at 100° C. as propor¬ 
tional to where n varies between 0 - 56 for the smallest 
cylinder and 0-98 for the largest. 

The above results are sufficient to show how ^e 
effect of air velocity may vary considerably with ime 
manner in which the air impinges on a coil, and wito 
the depth and the perimeter of the coil. It wouM 
appear that the only satisfactory mefhod of dedupmg a 
reliable formula is from tests on a coil or a laachme as 
as possible to the one under consideration. 

7, A New Arrangement for Measuring the Average 
Temperature-rise of Field Windings, 

The usual method of measuring the av^age tem¬ 
perature-rise of a winding is to det^mine by the volti 
Lmeter method or by a Post Office box the resistances 
• PhUosophiml Magtaine, 1916, ser. 6, vol. 31, p. 118. 
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and i ?2 when cold and hot, respectively. Then if 
01 and 02 1^6 the initial and final temperatures respec¬ 
tively, 

(02 — 0i) ’r= (234*5 + 0i) —- 

The Post Office box method has the disadvantage 
that readings cannot be taken without stopping 
the machine, and even if this is done fairly quickly 
the temperature may have changed appreciably in the 


30° C. Tliis subdivision reduces to quite a negligible 
amount any error due to variation in the initial tem¬ 
perature. 

A table galvanometer G is controlled by a key K, 
H being merely a high resistance to protect G at the 
commencement of the test. 

With D on zero, and S on the stud nearest to the air 
temperature, the supply is switched on and C adjusted 
to give zero, reading on G. As the resistance of F 
increases due to rise of temperature, resistance is inserted 
at D to bring G back to zero. 



mterval. Furthermore, there is always the liability of 
applying excessive voltage to the resistance box. The 
volt-ammeter method in the hands of an experienced 
person gives reasonably good results if the supply 
voltage is perfectly steady. If the voltage is fluctuating 
it is almost impossible to obtain reliable figures, and 
it was witli the object of overcoming this difficulty that 
the author tried other arrangements and found the 
following method to work extremely satisfactorily. 



The coimections are shown in Fig. 10, and Fig. 11 
gives thef appearance of the apparatus as constructed. 
F is the shunt winding and R the shunt regulator. 
E is .a resistance of 3 000 ohms, B a shunt of about 
0*5 ohm, C a variable resistance; and D ia resistance 
arranged with two dials, the values of the steps being 
calculated so that the dials give the temperature-rise 
directly. S is a compensaLting resistance to allow for 
variations Of the initial temperature. Dial S in Fig. 11 
is arranged in steps of 2 degrees C. between 10° C. and 


Then 


But 


E + S ^ a "" -1- <Sf -h D 

R^ — Z) 

^ E S 


02 _ 01 = (234*6 -b.0i) 


= (234*5 + 0i) 


Eg - Ry 

R, 

D 


E S 



. When $1 = 10“ C., S s= 0 (10° C. being tlie minimum 
air temperature allowed for); and if 02 — 0j. — 10“ C. 
we have 




3 000 X 10 
244*5 


= 122 • 8 ohms 


Hence the resistance per degree C. = 12 * 28 ohms. 

The resistances for dials D have been based on this 
figure. 

In order that S may compensate for the different air 
temperatures at the commencement of the heating tests, 
we must have 

234*6 -b 01 244*5 

E + S ~ , E 
\ „ ( 01 - 10 )^ 

‘ 244*6 

Since the dial of S has been arranged for i steps of 
2 degrees C., the resistance per step = 2 X 3 000/244* 5 
= 24*66 ohms. . 
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Any variation in the air temperature during a test 
may be allowed for by moving S to the new air tempera¬ 
ture or by correcting the temperature-rise indicated 
by D. 

When the above method was first tried, an ordinary 
resistance box was xised for D, the temperature-rise 
being calculated from the expression 

^ X resistance of D 

and the results were compared with those calculated 
from the volt-ammeter readings. Curve A in Fig. 12 
shows how difficult it is to obtain consistent values oi 
resistance, although the readings in this test were taken 
very carefully; the supply voltage, however, was fluc¬ 
tuating quite appreciably. The points marked with a 
cross on curve B were calculated from the curve drawn 
through the mean of the resistance points, whilst those 
indicated l:)y a circle were calculated from the readings 
obtained by the bridge method just described. Had the 
. temperature-rise been calculated from the actual re¬ 
sistances as measured by the volt-ammeter method, 
the results would have been much less consistent than 
the values of the resistance plotted in curve A. 


outside thermo-junction (inserted under the outef layer 
of the coil) have been plotted against armature cmrrents 
in Fig. 13, and the curves show clearly that the greater 



cooling effect of the higher speed is much more than 
counterbalanced by the heating effect of the armature 
losses, especially at low excitations. Since no data 
were given concerning the losses, it was not possible to 
proceed further with the analysis of these results. 


Table 9. 


Number of 
test 

Peripheral 

SpiJMl 

Field current 

Armature 

current 

Temperature 
of outside 
junction after 

3 houre 

Corre8ix)ndlnB 

air 

temperature 

Temperature- 

rise 

Field watts 

Temperature- 
rise per watt 

1 

iti/scc'. 

2.3-66 

amps. 

1-2 

amps. 

8 

“C. 

24-9 

“C. 

18-6 

deg. C. 

6-3 

28-82 

deg. C. 
0-218 

2 

17-9 

1 - 65 

8 

29-9 

18-5 

11*4 

66-14 

0-2066 


23*60 

1-2 

60 

30-6 

21-2 

9-3 

29-43 

0-316 

f) 

17*9 

1-66 

60 

34-0 

21-0 

13-0 

66-87 

0-2286 

7 

23-4 

1-2 

100 

31-8 

20-2 

11-6 

. 29-6 

0-392 

g 

17*9 

1-65 

100 

37-2 

21-4 

16-8 

68-2 

0-2716 

9 

10 

22-9 

17-9 

1-2 

1-65 

150 

160 

33*4 

37-1 

17-1 

17-1 

16-3 

20-0 

29-8 

,68-2 

0*647 

0-344 


It will now be realized that this bridge method enables 
the temperature-rise of the field to be determined wMle 
the machine is running, with a far greater degree of 
reliability than the usual method, and that its readings 
arc not affected by a fluctuating supply voltage. 

8. Heating Tests on Field Coils of Nine Different 

Machines. 

In a paper on " Distribution and Rise of Tenaperature 
in Field Coils,” * it was submitted that the higher the 
peripheral speed of the armature the greater the 
temperature-rise of tlie field. Such a conclusion was 
almost obviously wrong. Unfortunately, many of the 
figures given in Table 2 of the above paper do not agree 
with the curves, and Table 9 has accordingly been 
compiled from the data available. 

The values of the temperature-rise per watt for the 

* Journal J.E.E., 1016|, vol. 63, p. 620. 

VOL. 62. 


The results of further investigations on field coils by 
and Mackellar appeared in tlie Electrician 
(1917, vol. 79, pp. 466 and 600), the principal con¬ 
clusions being:— 

{a) The temperature-rise is given by 

_ 

1 - 1 - 

where dg = temperature-rise with armature stationary. 

When $g = 29-7 for the machine tested, b = 0-461 
and = 0 - 68 , and when 05 = 14-8 for the machine 
tested, 6 = 0*644 and w == 0-39. 

( 6 ) The heating coefficient increases a 

little with armature current, the effect being more 
pronounced with low field currents. 

(e) The ratio (maximum temperature): (mean tem¬ 
perature) is practically independent of the speed and 
of the armature current, whilst the ratio (mean tem- 
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peratHre) : (surface temperature) is independent of 
armature current for a given speed, but rises rapidly 
as the velocity is increased from standstill. 


loss upon the field temperature was not realized, and 
consequently no record was made of the armature: 
temperature. The machines were run on no load in 


Table 10. 

r 


<1) 

(2) 

, (8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

IBI 

(12) 

(13) 

At end of test 

1 Machine 

1 

Peripheral speed 

Field cniient 

Temperature-rise 
by resistance 

After a period of 

Field watts per dm^ 

Temperature-rise 
per watt per dm^ 

a 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

m 

n 

m 

n 

•n. 

g 

+ 

& 

s 

+ 

Temperature rise 
by resistance 

Temperature-rise 
by thermometer 

4 

>. 

0) 

g. 

Temp.-iise by therm. 


1 

m/sec. 

amp.] 

deg. C. 

hours 







wm 




Am C 




0 

0*46 

22*8 

3 

6*07 

3*76 

0 

3*6 


0*02 


3*6 






12*4 


26*3 

3 

6*14 

4*28 

12*3 

3*6 


0*02 

HBi 

4* 

12 

_ 





12-4 

0*46 

22*0 

3 

6*04 

3*64 

8*26 

3*6 

■iff!! 

0*02 

1*76 

3* 

72 






16-8 

0*46 

22*3 

3 

6*04 

3*69 

10*4 

3*6 

bBi ■ 

0*02 

1*76 

3* 

74 

— 

, — 

— 

- 


0 

1*1 

71*1 

3 

18*7 

3*8 

0 

4*0 

0*036 

0*07 

0*6 

4*0 






3-6 

1*1 

65*6 

3 

18*4 

3*66 

2*21 

4*0 

0*036 

0*07 

0*6 

3*46 

70*2 

32*7 

2* 

14 


7*2 

1*1 

60*8 

3 

17*95 

3*38 

6*47 

4*0 


0*07 

0*6 

3*26 






11*5 

1*1 

58*2 

3 

17*9 

3*26 

13*2 

4*0 


0*07 

0*6 

3*24 

— ■ 

— 

-- 

- 


^ 8 

0*7 

18*7 

3 

7*96 

2*35 

6*62 

3*3 

0*026 

0*07 

0*367 

2*46 






8 

0*7 

20*0 

3 

8*0 

2*6 

13*7 

3*3 

0*026 

0*07 

0*367 

2*84 





eJ 

16 

0*7 

17*8 

3 

7*96 

2*24 

14*4 

3*3 

0*026 

0*07 

0*367 

2*12 






16 

0*7 

20-6 

3 

8*01 

2*67 

27*5 

3*3 


0*07 

0*367 

2*62 






24 

0*7 

17*2' 

3 

7*91 

2*176 

26*1 

3*3 


0*07 

0*367 

2*04 






24 

0*7 

20*6 

3 

8*0 

2*68 

38*1 

3*3 


0*07 

0*357 

2*41 

— 

— 


- 


0 

0*666 

67*8 

6 

9*63 

7*11 

0 

7*1 


0*066 

0*386 

7*1 

67*2 

49*6 

1*36 


2*17 

0*665 

61*0 

6 

9*37 

6*61 

1*73 

7*1 


0*066 

0*386 

6*49 

61*6 

46*3 

1*33- 


6*42 

0*666 

66*0 

6 

9*18 

6*0 

6*84 

7*1 


0*066 

0*386 

6*01 

66*7 

40*0 

1.90. 


11*0 

0*666 

62*8 

6 

9*22 

6*73 

16*6 

7*1 


0*066 

0*386 

6*76 

63*6 

33*6 

1 .f 



0 

0*6 

64*3 

6 

7*29 

7*46 

0 

7*46 


0*06 

0*52 

7*46 

64*6 

37*4 

1*46- 


2'88 

0*6 

61*2 

6 

7*33 

6*99 

2*24 

7*46 


0*06 

0*62 

6*89 

51*8 

33*0 

1*67 

FJ 

b' *7 

0*6 

47*6 

6 

7*17 

6*62 

6*6 

7*46 


0*06 

0*62 

6*63 

47*6 

30*0 

1 .Kft 


11*62 

0*6 

47*0 

6 

7*11 

6*61 

16*6 

7*46 


0*06 

0*62 

6*61 






0 

0*4 

37*3 

6 

4*38 

8*61 

0 

8*6 


0*03 

0*70 

8*6 







3*38 

0*4 

36*5 

6 

4*4 

8*06 

2*27 

8*6 

0*021 • 

0*03 

0*70 

8*08 

36*6 

23*0 

1*64 


6*48 

0*4 

36*0 

6 

4*36 

8*02 

6*86 

8*6 

0*021 

0*03 

0*70 

8*0 

35*0 

23*3 

1*60- 


9*69 

0*4 

36*6 

6 

4*41 

8*06 

10*0 

8*6 

0*021 

0*03 

0*70 

7*99 

36*6 

20*6 

1*73 


13*37 

0*4 

36*5 

6 

4*4 

8*06 

16*36 

8*6 

0*021 

0*03 

0*70 

8*16 

36*6 

22*8 

1*66. 


0 

0*8 

84*6 

6 

11*97 

7*07 

0 

7*1 

0*0146 

0*065 

0*264 

7*1 


86*0 

63*5 

1*60 

1 

3*7 

0*8 

69*0 

6 

11*33 

6*08 

2*62 

7*1 

0*0146 

0*066 

0*264 

6*1 


69*0 

40*2 

1*72^ 


7*33 

0*8 

66*0 

6 

11*43 

6*68 

7*6 

7*r 

0*0146 

0*066 

0*264 

6*62 

66*3 

37*9 

1*72 


16*0 

0*8 

57*3 

6 

11*12 

6*14 

22*6 

7*1 

0*0146 

0*066 

0*264 

6*16 

67*3 

34*3 

1 .R<7 


0 

0*7 

67*0 

6 

8*68 

7*81 

0 

7*8 

0*030 

0*10 

0*30 

7-8 







3*81 

0*7 

47*6 

6 

8*03 

6*92 

1*31 

7*8 

0*030 

0*10 

0*30 

6*87 

47*6 

32 * 1 


GS 

7* 72 

0*7 

41*6 

6 

7*94 

5*22 

6*24 

7*8 

0*030 

0*10 

0*30 

6*22 

41*6 

27*6 



16*8 

0*7 

38*3 

6 

7*84 

4*88 

20*6 

7*8 

0*030 

0*10 

0*30 

4*88 

38*3 

26*9 



0 

0*6 

36*3 

6 

3*88 

9*36 

0 

8*7 

0*020 

0*047 

0*426 

8*7 







0 

0*6 

31*1 

6 

3*88 

8*01 

0 

8*7 

0*020 

0*047 

0*426' 

8*7 


31*2 

19*6 

1 • fift- 


4*83 

0*6 

27*6 

6 

3*82 

7*22 

2^4 

8*7 

0*020 

0*047 

0*425 

7*42 

27*6 

16*6 

l«ft7 


4*i97 

0*6 

. 

6 

3*82 

7 *-38 

2*42 

8*7 

0*020 

0*047 

0*426 

7*37 

28*2 

'17*0 



9*66 

0*6 

26*6 

6 

3*8 

7*0 

6*8 

8*7 

0*020 

0*047 

0*426 

6*8 


26*6 

16*6 



19*3 

0*6 

26*3 

6 

3*78 

6*69 , 

26*1 

8*7 

0*020 

0*047 

0*426 

6*86 

26*4 

16*8 

X • /X 
1*61 


It was with the object of inyestigating this problem, 
more completely and of comparing the results for 
^erent typps of machines that the following tests 
were conducted. At the time, the effect of the armature 


practicably all the tests; and as the iron losses.for the 
machines had been deteraiined very carefully it has 
been found possible, to take into account the effect of 
armature loss. „ 
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Table 10— continued. 
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The temperature-rise of the field windings for all 
the machines except C, D and E was determined by the 
volt-ammeter method, but for these three machines the 
bridge method described on page 640 was employed. 
In most cases the final temperature-rise of the field 
coils on one of the upper poles was measured by a 
thermometer, the latter being placed on the surface 
facing another main pole or commutating pole and 


The values of I, m and n for the various machines 
are'given in Table 10; and col. (13) shows how closely 
the values calculated from this expression agree with 
the values in col. (7) deduced from the test-results. 

In order to show how tjj.e value <J£ Z varies for different 
machines and for different temperature-rises of a given 
machine, the curves in Fig. 20 have been drawn. On 
page 637 it was shown that the temperature-rise per 



protected by cotton waste. All the thermometer read¬ 
ings were taken immediately after stopping the machines. 

Table 10 gives the results obtained on these tests, 
flnH -the curves in Figs. 14 to 19 show how the tempera¬ 
ture-rise per watt per dm^ varies with the speed fdr 
machines F to K. These curves were thought to be 
of the form represented by 

- (where k and a axe constants), 

Wf 1 ci\^v 

but a closer inspection of the curves-^-espccially those 
for machines J and K—-indicated that 'Oie effect of the 
armature loss must not be neglected, and that the 
temperature-rise of the field is more correctly repre¬ 
sented by 

.dfAf Z(1 -p mW fl/Ag) 

1^ ” 1 -h 

where Z, m and n are constants for a given machine, v is 
the peripheral speed of armature in m/sec., and « 

the armature loss in watts per dm^ of armature surface. 


watt per dm^ for stationary coils could be expressed in 
the form 

gA c 

W 1 + ad 

Appl3nng this expression tO the curves in Fig. 20 
we have the results giv^ in Table 11. 

Table 11. 


Macbine 


a 

F 

11-0 

0^00866^ 

■■■G' ' 

10-4 

0-00546 

H 

7-76 

0-00263 

I 

8-23 

0-00438 

■v'-j"'/'.:; 

■ K ; 

16-15 

0-0242 

26-6 

0-0306 


.. The average value of a for protecreu-tyi^c ^aclu 
may be taken as 0-006, which is the same as that gi 
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on jfage 637. For the open-type machines, J and K, 
the values of a appear to be unduly high, and the values 
of c are in consequence also very high. The compara¬ 
tively high values of I for machine K are probably 
due to the fact that this machine was fitted with a 
compensating winding which shielded the shunt winding 
to some extent. 

The values of m and n in Table 11 depend upon the 
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arrangement and ventilation of the armature winding, 
the presence of a fan on the armature,. the proximity 
of the field winding to the armature, the relative tem¬ 
peratures of the field and armature windings, etc. In 
order to trace the ^variation of m and n for the different 
conditions, the ratio min has been calculated in Table 10 



Fig. 21. 

and plotted against field temperature-rise in Fig. 21. 
From these curves it is seen that:— 

(а) Tlie, lower the temperature-rise of the field, the 
greater the effect of armature loss in comparison with 
that of speed. 

(б) The effect of fitting an armature with a fan as 
in machine O is to reduce the ratio mfn, i.e. to make 
the speed relatively more important than the armature 
loss. Also, with the open-type machines J and K the 
ratio is much smaller than for the protected-iype 
machines H and I by the same makers. 


(c). The influence of the proximity of the field coils 
to the tirmature is very evident by comparing the 
ratios for mjn given in Table 10 for machines C and D. 
Each of these machines has a series winding of approxi¬ 
mately the same size as the shftnt, but in machine D 
the shunt winding is the nearer to the armature, whilst 
in the other machine the series winding is the nearer. 

{d) The temperature-rise per watt per dm^ of the 
field winding of protected-type machines is given 
approximately by 

.BfAf 7-5(1 -F0-0317a/AJ 
Wf 1-1- 0'05i; 

9. Comparison of Temperature-rises by Resistance 
AND BY Thermometer. 

The ratio of temperature-rise by resistance to that 
by thermometer has been calculated wherever possible 
in Table 10, and has been plotted in Figs. 14 to 19. 
There is a certain amount of inconsistency noticeable 
in some cases, due mainly to the difficulty of taking 
reliable thermometer readings. The ratio in most 
cases shows an inclination to increase with increase of 
speed, probably due to the greater temperature gradient 
produced in the outer half of the coil by the greater 
ventilation. The ratio for machine K is decidedly 
higher than for the other machines, and this ma y be 
due to heavier insulation on the field coils owing to 
the compensating winding being in close proximity. 
It is not due to an abnormally high temperature gradient 
in the winding, because it has been shown on page 630 
that the effect of the insulating covering on the wire 
of these coils is much less than in any of the other 
coils. Also, the coils are shallower than those of 
machines H, I and J, and all these coils had been 
thoroughly impregnated (see page 648). 

Table 12 has been compiled to show that the ratios 
obtained above are not abnormally high for coils wound 
with d.c.c. wire. The data for coils numbered 2A to 
8B have been taken from Rayner’s paper,* whilst the 
values for coils R1 to R6 were given by Rayner in 
the Electrician* 

The above figures for the relation between the mean 
temperature-rise ancl the temperature-rise measured by 
thermometer are sufficient to demonstrate the un¬ 
reliability of the thermometer reading as an indication 
01 either the mean or the maximum temperature-rise 
of a field winding, though the thermometer method alone 
is recommended by the British Engineering Standards 
Association (B.S.S. No. 168). The results given above 
also indicate that unless the temperature-rise by resis¬ 
tance for taped coils is allowed to be at least 70 per 
cent greater than that by thermometer, the resistance 
method is handicapped in comparison with the ther¬ 
mometer method. • 

The author desires to express his thanks to Prof. 
F. G. Baily for permission to carry out the tests on 
coil A and on machines F to K at the Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh. The tests on coil B and on 
machinOs C, D and E were performed at the Brighton 
TechmCal College, and the author's thanks are due to 
Ito. H. A. Ashdown, B.Sc.(Eng.), who did most of the 
observatioharwork. 
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• , Table 12. 



Temp.-rise by 
resistance 

Temp.-rise by 
thermometer 

Rise by resis. 

Conditions of test 

Remarks 

Coil 

Rise by therm. 

• 

_<1 -- 

A (0-6A) 

A (0-66A) 
2A 

2B 

4B 

5 

7A 

7B 

7C 

8A 

8B 

R1 

R2 

R3 

R4 

•R6 

deg. C. 
79-9 
69-3 

84 

75 

62-7 

40-5 

66-6 

60 

89-6 

60 

118 

29 

29 

34 

36-4 

61-1 

deg. C. 
61-6 
43*6 

34 

32 

46 

22 

36 

29 

49 

6 

31 

23-6 

20-3 
26-2 
27-6 
27-4 

• 

1-65 

1- 69 

2- 47 

2- 34 

1-4 

1-84 

1*85 

1-72 

1-83 

12 

3- 81 
1-23 
1-43 
1-36 
1-323 
1-865 

Suspended in air 
Suspended in air 
Running loaded 
Running light 
Running loaded 
Running loaded 
Running loaded 
Standing 

Standing 

Running loaded 
Running loaded 
Running loaded 
Running loaded 
Rumiing loaded 
Running loaded 
Running loaded 

d.c.c. 

d.c.c. 

d.c.c.; thoroughly impregnated and covered 
with 2 layers linen tape, | lap 
s.c.c.; no tape 
d.c.c.; no tape 

- d.c.c.; shallow series winding over shunt 

[ d.c.c.; covering i in. thick of insulation and 
string 

Enamelled wire 

Enamel and dipped in *' Voltalac ” 
d.c.c. 

d.c.c., and dipped in " Voltalac ” 
d.c.c.; coil finished with layer of tape 


APPENDIX. 


Prihcipal Data of the Coils and Machines on which the Foregoing Experiments have been Performed. 



A 

B 

0 

D 

B 

V 

0 

H 

I 

7 

K 

Type* 

— 

— . 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

0 

O 

Artnature, 

Core length (cm) .. 

Overall length of winding (cm) . 

Cylindrical area of winding (dm*) . 

Shunt Winding. 

Number of turns .. . 

Diameter of wire (mm) . 

Covering on wire . 

Area of wire (mm») .. .. 

Length of coil (cm) .. . 

Depth of coil (cm) . 

Total cylindrical area of coils (dm-) .. .. ... 

Shape of coil t •• •• . 

Total external surface of machine (dm*) 

Total surface of coil (dm*) ... 

Volume of coil (cm*). 

3 800 
0-645 
d.c.c. 
0-232 
0-0 

4-6 

0-4 

R 

10-7 

2 640 

2 000 
0-0144 
d.c.c. 
0-057 
0-8 

4-6 

2-78 

C 

817. 

21-0 

15-28 

31-3 

21-2 

3 300 
0-01 
S.C.C. 
0-202 
4-8 

4-7 

13-4 

R 

«_ 

10-00 

12-71 

20-0 

16-6 

1600 

0-711 

d.c.c. 

0-307 

4-0 

6-0 

12-6 

R 

20-36 

10-2 

24-0 

16-38 

2 400 
0-636 ' 

S.C.C. 

0-3167 

7-4 

2-6 

13-2 

C 

103 

26 

14 

82-6 

26-6 

8 800 
0-684 
d.c.c. 
0-208 
0-0 
4-6 
26-0 

R 

20-6 

14 

36-4 

82-8 

3 780 
0-636 

S.C.C. 

0-3167 

10 

3 

32 

R 

30-6 

16-26 

87-6 

86-0 

8 664 
0-762 
d.c.c. 
0-466 
0-6 

4-8 

27-2 

C 

30-6 

16-26 

87-6 

36-0 

3 664 
0-762 
d.ac. 
0-466 
0-6 

6-2 

28-0 

C 

33 

16-6 

38-6 

4018 

0-762 

d.&c. 

0-466 

10-6 

4-0 

31-0 

C 

83 

16 -6 

80 -6 

41 

1188 

1-142 

d.c.c. 

1-026 

7-0 

4-2 

28 -66 

R 


* 

1 - 


aiid 0 signify “protected type” and “open^type” rcswctively. 
and C signify “ rectangular’’and circular respectively. 


Additional Particulars. 

(A) Coil wound on a press-spahn fbrmer and taped 
half-lap. Fiye thermo-junctions were inserted in the 

positionsHdescribed on page 632. _ 

(B) Coil wound on a brass former with leatheroid 
insulation and varnished on the outside. Five thermo- 
jupctions also inserted in the coil in the positions 

described on page 638. ^ ^ • 'j 

(C) 5 kW d 3 mamo. Machine has a series field wma-^ 
ing of nearly the same size as the shunt, the series 
winding being side by side with the shunt but nearer 
the armature. 


(D) 3* 6 kW dynamo. This machine also has a series 
field winding of approximately the same dimensions 
the .shunt, but the series winding in this case is me 

further away from the armature. , * , ! . 

(E) 3*6 kVA three-phase alternator with reyolvmg 

armature. ^ 

(F) 10 b.h.p. shunt interpolar motor. The field cons 

are impregnated. ^ 

(G) 15 b.h.p. shunt interpolar protected-tjrpe 
fitted with a fan at the back of the amature. The 
field coils are wound with untreated wire, dried m a 
vacuum and; impregnated, after which they are taped 
and varnished. 
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(H) 20 b.h.p. shunt interpolax motor direct coupled 
to a non-interpolar generator I. The field windings 
are similar except that machine I has a series winding 
of 32 turns of 3*4:3 X 3*43 mm wire in two layers on 
top of the shunt. The makers state that “ the field 
coils are all impregnated in vacuo, being placed in a 
vacuum chamber for 12 hours at a temperature of 
180“ F. They are then impregnated under a pressure 


of 36-40 lb. with standard black solid compound, the 
coils then being completely covered with flexible mica 
cloth and waterproof tape.” 

(J) 60 b.h.p. shunt interpolar motor direct coupled 
to a shunt interpolar generator K. The field coils of 
both machines weffe subjected to the same treatment 
as were H and 1. Machine K is fitted with a com¬ 
pensating winding. 


DISCUSSION ON . 

9 

^*THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A D.C. SERIES MACHINE SELF-EXCITED 
BY RECTIFIED CURRENT FOR PURPOSES OF REGENERATIVE 
CONTROL.” * 

Scottish Centre, at Dundee, 26 April, 1924. 


Mr. D. H. Bishop: The paper describes a very 
ingenious method by which a series motor can be 
transformed at a moment's notice into what is virtually 
a shunt motor. It has occurred to me that a certain 
amount of saving in energy consumption would be 
possible, in connection with tramway work, if, ha\dng 
started up the car by means of motors connected as 
series motors, they could then be converted into shunt 
motors. If it is required to run at a constant speed, 
that could no doubt be done without wasting power in 
resistance. This would mean that some form of speed 
regulation would be required, and that is also necessary 
if the full benefit of regenerative control is to be 
obtained. I should like to ask the author whether he 
would put a rheostat in the primary circuit of the 
transformer or whether he would try to alter the ratio 
of the latter. .Table 1 shows some results obtained 
■yvith the brushes in various positions. Is there any 
practical objection to keeping the brushes in, say, 
position 6,^ independent of the direction of rotation ? 
I fancy that the difference of potential between the 
two segments of the rectifier is only a matter of 
10 volts at the maximum, and is therefore not likely to 
be a. source of Ixouble on account of short-circuits across 
the insulation between segments. There is a very low 
voltage at the rfectifier, and the author mentions that 
he had to use a considerable pressure on the brushes. 
I take it that the reason is that the rectifier would not 
otiierwise exdte. Does this mean that carbon brushes 
cannot be used ? The use of metgl brushes on slip- 
rings is to be avoided if possible. ' 

Dr. S. Parker Smith : The author has worked out 
a very ingenious method and has proved the method to 
be a success. As he would tell us himself, this is by 
no means the fimt device that has been developed for 
regenerating energy from traction.motors. Perhaps,it 

♦ Paper by Dr. R, D. Ardubaid (see page 288). 


would be well to examine very briefly the position of 
the matter as it stands at the present day, rather than 
to discuss technical details which the author has already 
put clearly before us. We are stopping electric trains 
and tramcars iimumerable times a day, and why is 
it tiiat we waste all the energ}*" ? Why is it also that 
regeneration in regard to main-line work is going out of 
use ? It was introduced and it was thought that a 
great improvement in efficiency would result. What 
do we find ? In many countries where the conditions 
are specially suitable for the regeneration of energy 
the regenerative apparatus has been discarded, because 
the return was not worth the trouble. The French 
welcomed regeneration with great enthusiasm; the 
Italians before them did the same, likewise the Swiss. 
What has happened ? Very often when they got the 
energy they did not know what to do with it, for there 
was not a train climbing when another was descending. 
In many cases the complication and cost are scarcely 
j?3Stified with water power, apart from the practic^ 
difficulty of securing some use for the energy. In 
America better results are claimed—but even there 
die results are not altogether perfect. Regenerative 
energy can be bought at too dear a price. To prevent 
wear and tear on the tyres, on the brake shoes and on 
ibe rails, a simple alternative is rheostatic braking, and 
that is what mafly people are adopting. Coming to the 
case of the motor coach, which is starting ^and stopping 
every mile or so, and where die cost of ener^ is a 
large part of the working cost, a strong case can be 
made out for regeneration, for even a few per cent in 
the cost is a good reduction. Here, however, restric¬ 
tions ipiposed by the limits of space available render 
the installation of the essential equipment difficult. As 
soon as a motor is made to regenerate, the machine 
may be overloaded. In other words, the motors cannbt 
work also as generators witiiout overheating. That Is 
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one great reason why none of these schemes has come 
into use on the suburban railways. On the tramcars 
rheostatic braking is used, and the motors could here 
be made to regenerate; but it is not needed only 
when a tramcar descends a hill. The great saving 
would ensue if the energy could b% regenerated while 
the tramcar is being brought to rest. My criticisms are 
not directed against the device, but are simply intended 
to jioint out some of the practical difficulties to be 
overcome in adopting regenerative methods.. 

Mr. A. P. Robertson : Regarding the connections 
for this mefhod of regeneration, it seems to me that 
there would be a great many contacts on the controller, 
which would consequently be much more complicated 
than it is at present. In practical working, would the 
motor run as a series motor with the rectifier and 
'transformer always in circuit, or would -^e field switch 
be opened at starting, which would make it a plain 
series motor ? I take it that, after the motor is up to 
speed, the rectifier switch is closed and the field built 
up as’ a shunt from the armature, and that the end of 
the series field is then disconnected from the line and 
put direct on the brushes of the armature. If that is 
so this alone will result in a considerable number of 
exbra contacts. Then, again, the brushes are shown in 
the neutral position, which is not the best place. The 
best place is a little in advance, and, as the machine 
has to run in both directions, the position of the brushes 
requires to be altered according to the direction of the 
motor. All this has to be, done with one handle, and 
may call for mechanical connections from the controller 
to the brush gear.' On page 234 the current density on 
brush 6 is given as 47 amperes per sq. in. at full load 
(17-6 amperes). That figure was taken on a 6 h.p. 
motor at 400 volts. On a 600-volt circuit and a 
40-h.p. motor, the current would be about 40 amperes, 
and much larger brushes would be required. The brush 
pressure is given as 14 Ib./sq. in. I his is rather high; 
the usual pressure is nearer 6 Ib./sq. in. I think that 
metal brushes will have to be used to get the requisite 
current density. The difficulty with, the metal brush is 
lubrication, and there are many methods of oiling. So 
far we have found that the best method is hand lubri-- 
cation, but that method could not be applied to the. 
brushes of a tramway motor. I had thought that 
railways would be ideal for regenerative control becau^ 
of the long gradients, but from Dr. Parker Smith s 
remarks it appears that, due to the infrequency of 
running, regenerative control is not so suitable as on 
tramways. With tramways there is a large amount of 
town work. Cars in busy streets move for only a short 
distance at a time and that very slowly, and the re¬ 
generation, to be of any use, would require to be effec¬ 
tive at a low speed. On the other hand, on long runs 
where there ‘are gradients some use might be made of 
it. What is the lowest speed at which regeneration 
would be effective by this method ? 

Mr. W. B. Bird: It appears to be largely a question 
of the complications necessarily added to the^ equip¬ 
ment in order to obtain a satisfactory regenerative 
conkol. It is difficult to believe that the ^tensive 
additions to the equipment proposed in the paper are 
the gimplest and easiest solution of the problem. I 


do not think that a practical tramway engineer A^ould 
agree to the proposal that he should add slip-rings and 
an additional set of brush gear to his motors. I have 
had a considerable experience of another class of motors, 
namely coal-cutter motors, where there are very 
severe restrictions on the space available, and I am 
therefore fully able to realize the difficulties involved 
and the sacrifice of existing useful properties which 
would be involved in finding room for slip-rings and 
an additional set of brush gear. The complications 
required are not confined to the motor. The switching 
arrangements also must be added to, and if it became 
also necessary to make arrangements for shifting the 
brushes it appears that the advantages to be gmned 
from regenerative control would be more than out¬ 
weighed by the complications added to the equipment 
and the sacrifices required to find space for tbj^e addi¬ 
tions. Mr. Robertson asked how far the speed could be 
reduced by means of regenerative control. It is obvious 
from the speed curves given in tiie paper that the speed 
could not be brought down to very low limits by 
this means, and that the chief gains to be derived from 
the return of energy to the line would be obtained 
not at stops but when coasting down hills of some 
length and of a considerable gradient. In this con¬ 
nection I think that the difference between a tramway 
service and a railway service has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. On a railway, it would generally be 
possible to coast down the hills uninterrupted by any 
traffic stops; in a tramway system, however, even 
with considerable gradients in the different routes, free 
coasting is liable to constant traffic interruptions and 
therefore loses much of its value. Take, for example, 
the Glasgow system, which has considerable hills. How 
often would a car be able in a day’s work to run down 
Renfield-street without several traffic stops interfering 
with the regenerative process ? In spite of the advan¬ 
tages of railways over tramways in this respect. Dr. 
Parker Smith has told us that regenerative control has 
been abandoned on several railways where it had been 
originally used, because the gain was not worth the 
added complications. Although the author s method 
is very ingenious, I feel that regenerative control has 
littie, if any, future before it, and it is especially 
doubtful whether a tramway system would ever derive 
much benefit from this or any other system. 

Dr. R. D. Archibald {in reply) : In reply to Mr. 
Bishop, the question of whether the speed should be 
controUed by a rheostat in the primary or by varying 
tbe ratio of the transformer depends on whether a fine 
adjustment or large range of speed is required. I ^ 
of the opinion* that for many purposes two speeds,^ 
obtained by varying the ratio, would be sufficient, but 
a combination of both methods could be use(J with 
advantage if not too complicated. The brush phsitioh 6 
in Table 1 is the proper running position and gave 
good results in both ffirections. I may say that a more 
accurate method oif setting the brushes, which was 
employed later, indicated that the brush settings given 
in Table 1 were half a mica-width further back than 
shown and that the tests were really performed on a 
setting between 4 and 6. There is, of course, no questidn 
of the brushes on reversing the direction of 
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rotation. The tests in different positions were taken, 
merely to show the effect on the characteristics. There 
was no danger from short-circuits between the segments, 
as the voltage was from 6 to 10 volts and the segments 
were O' 1 in. apart, whSch is much wider than in an ordinary 
commutator. Copper brushes were used for 4, 4', in 
Fig. 1 as they were handy, but the slight extra drop 
incurred by using graphite brushes would not have 
made any appreciable difference. Excitation was easily 
obtained at normal brush pressure of to 2 lb. when 
the commutator ran true. The contact resistance of a 
carbon brush increases with pressure up to 4 or 5 lb. 
per sq. in., after which further increase of pressure 
makes little or no difference. It is therefore essential 
to use a pressure of not less than about 5 lb. per sq, in. 
In the tests higher pressures were used, as the commu¬ 
tator developed a slight wobble, and the 14 lb. pres¬ 
sure mentioned in Table 6 was adopted to ensure 
that no sparking could be attributed to jumping of the 
brushes. 

Dr, Smith has given us a very good statement of the 
general position of regenerative control at the present 
time, and I agree with him that it cannot be assumed 
that regenerative control would necessarily be any 
benefit in all cases where rheostatic braldng is employed. 
In tramcars and even in battery vehicles, however, it 
seems to me that much could be done with a device 
such as this which can be adapted to a standard outfit 
without interfering with the series-parallel control. 

I did not intend to touch on the question of control, 
but as Mr, Robertson has raised it I may say that I 
would not suggest any alteration of the standard con¬ 
troller, as this would be a fatal objection to any device 
for regeneration. It is quite feasible, as showm in the 
concluding paragraphs of the paper, to start up the 
motor as a series machine and change its characteristic 
from series to shunt by closing the transformer primary 
circuit and the rectifier circuit. A double-pole switch 
is sufficient for this purpose. The result, then, is that 
the rectifier boosts up the motor field-current and causes 
the motor armature to generate current which passes 
back through the rectifier to the line: This scheme 
worked quite satisfactorily and gave a large range of 
speed with one setting of the transformer ratio, and 
could be used for slowing down cars on the level by 
returning current to the line. With the same setting 
of the transformer ratio, greater braking effect can be 
obtained by changing over the armature connection 
from the field to the line, giving the ordinary con¬ 


nections used in these tests. This would be done 
preferably with some resistance in the controller, which 
would then be cut out gradually to obtain full regenera¬ 
tive effect. It is not difficult to devise a switch not 
only to perform these changes but also to return every¬ 
thing to normal series-parallel control when the con¬ 
troller handle is moved to the off position, so that in 
an emergency the rheostatic brake can be brought into 
action in the ordinary way. Alternatively, stronger 
regenerative effect can be obtained by reducing the 
ratio of the transformer, instead of by changing over 
the armature connection. The switching arrangements 
would then be very simple indeed. The size of brush 
required for 40 amperes is only a little more than double 
the size used in these tests. 

The position as regards miming at low speeds is quite 
the reverse of what Mr. Hird imagines it to be. The 
motor was run as a regenerator at much lower speeds 
than those given in the tests, but the transformer used 
had not tappings suitable for making tests at these 
speeds. They were obtained by using low tappings in 
the primary, as higher tappings in the secondary circuit 
were not available. TMs made the magnetizing current 
as high as 7 or 8 amperes, and as this current Imd a 
demagnetizing effect on the motor field it made the 
speeds higher than they would have been with suitable 
tappings, and therefore gave false results. The lowest 
speed obtainable depends on the saturation point of the 
motor field, and there is no more difficulty in saturating 
tiie field with tlie rectified current than there is in 
rheostatic braking. The speed can therefore be brought 
practically as low as with the rheostatic brake. 
Although I agree with Mr. Hird that it is not easy to 
fit slip-rings and brushes in a restricted space, I do not 
share his point of view. The problem of collecting a 
fima-H alternating current in this way has scarcely ever 
arisen, and it involves as much departure from con¬ 
ventional design as the coal-cutter motor does for its 
success. The space in this motor is less than in many 
tramway motors, yet no trouble has ensued. Stretched 
flexible cable was used for collecting the current, but 
this was merely to save making brush gear and not 
because brush gear could not have been fitted. My own 
experience of Renfield-street is that ever since the 
accident occurred (in which the driver forgot that he 
Itftd a rheostatic brake) I have observed that many 
drivers are in the habit of using rheostatic braking in 
preference to mechanical braldng. The question thus 
arises : Why not regenerative braking ? 
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RoDert Blair Fellowships. 

The London County Council have founded two Fellow¬ 
ships, each of the value of £450 and tenable for one 
year, to enable British students of at least 21 years of 
age to pursue a course of advanced study or research 
in Applied Science and Technology in the Dominions, 
the United States or other foreign countries. The 
Fellowships are open to suitable candidates who have 
been trained in Applied Science and Technology, but 
in making the awards preference will be given to engineer¬ 
ing science and to those who have completed, a course 
of study in London institutions or who have been 
identified with the London teaching service. 

Applications for the Fellowships should be made on 
a prescribed form, obtainable from the Education Officer, 
London County Council, The County Hall, London, 
S.E. 1, on or before the 30th June in each year. 

Current Loading of Paper Cables. 

• The British Electrical and Allied Industries Research 
Association have issued in booklet form (Ref. F/T14) 
the tables of Permissible Current Loading of British 
Standard Impregnated Paper-Insulated Electric Cables 
included in the Second Report on the Research on the 
Heating of Buried Cables which was published in 

Vol. 61 (1923) of the Journal. 

Copies of the booklet can be obtained by members 
of the Institution on application to the Secretary of 
the Electrical Research Association, 19, Tothill-street, 
Westminster, S.W., at the reduced price of 9d. per 
copy. 

* The Benevolent Fund, 
following IS a list of the Donations and Annual 
Subscriptions received during the period 26 May-25 June, 
1924;— 


Aikman, A. N. (London) 

Andrews, W. F. (London) .. 
Anonymous 

Bann, R. J;, (London) .. 

Barnes, C. \V. (London) 

Beaton, C. A. (London) 

Beck, J. W. (Ilford) .. •• 

Beer, W. E. (Teddington) . • 
Bromley, J. A. (York) 

Brown, James (Edinburgh) .. 

Burrell, F. M. (London) . . 

Burrows, G. B. (Manchester) •. 
Calverley, J. E. (Preston) . • 
Chloride Electrical Storage Co. 
Cleaver, R. L. (London) . • 

Clegg, P. (Bingley) .. • • 

Colborn, C. H. (Cardiff) 

Collard, H. W. (Lohdon) 

Collins, W. (Bristol) . • • • 

Annual Subscriptions 


£ s. 
10 
10 
6 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

1 6 
10 
10 

10 10 

I 0 
3 

• 8 

3 

II 


d. 

6 

6 

0 

e** 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 
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Elliott, F. F. (London) 

Everest, A. R. (Rugby) 

Eynon, W. (London) .. 

Frazer, W. A. (Belfast) 

Gates, R. (Letchworth) 

Gow-Russell, J. A. (Dumbarton) 

Grainge, J. R. W. (London) .. 

Halton, E. (Hanley) .. 

Hartnell, H. (London) 

Higson, W. (Valparaiso) 

Hunter, H. K. (Kirkcaldy) 

Hurle, V. R. (Watford) 

Johnson, H. H. (London) 

Keating, A. E. (Leeds) 

Kerr, P. C. (Greenock) 

Lawson, W. (Birmingham) .. 

Leeson, B. H. (Tynemouth) .. 

Leigh, J. H. (Cambridge) 

Lewsley, J. W. (Derby) 

Lingard, J. (Leith) 

M'Dermid, P. (Glasgow) 

Metcalf, A. W. (Manchester) 

Morris, A.- J. (London) 

Moscrip, W. R. (Blackheath) 

Nelson, T. J. (Pyle) 

Partridge, Miss M. M. (Exeter) 
Pennington, W. (London) 

Pickersgill, A. (Cleckheaton) 

Price, F. E. (Brighton) 

Redman, R. H. (Leeds) 

Reyner, J. H. (Chingford) 

Samuel, H. P. (West Bromwich) 
Tackley, A. L. (Birmingham). . 

Tonkin, C. V. (Cardiff) 

Turrell, F. H. (Singapore) 

Walker, F. (Sale) 

Watson, S. J. (Salford) 

Western Electric Company 
WilUamson, G. E. E. (Derby) 

Wood, L. E. (Bradford) 

♦ Annual Subscriptions. 


£ s. d. 

6 0 
10 0 
6 0 * 
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Accessions to the Reference Library. 
Henley, F. L. The inspection and testing of materials, 
apparatus and lines. • 

8vo. 366 pp. London, 

Hobart, H. M. Electric motors, their theory and 
construction. 3rd ed. 2 vol. 8vo. Lowc^ow, 1923 

1, Direct curreat, 2, Polyphase cvirrent. 

Ibbetson, W. S. Electeical installation rules and 
tables for rapid reference. j]'''’®st pocket ed.] 

68 pp. London, 1922 
—— Rotary and other converters. Being a practical 
. , handbook for sub-station attendants. , 

8v6. 169 pp. London, 1924 
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iNTE^tNATIONAL ELECTROTECHNICAL COMMISSION. Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Symbols. Minutes of meeting 
of delegates, Geneva, Nov., 1922. 

4to. 31 pp. London, 1923 
International register of telegraphic and trade 
addresses; with which is’^incorporated the Marconi 
international directory of cable addresses and 
code users of the world. 1923-1924. Published 
jointly by the Marconi International Code Co., 
Ltd. and Code Users Inc. 

4to. 2179 pp. London, 

Jansky, C. M., and Wood, H. P. Elements of storage 
batteries. Prepared in the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

8vo. 261 pp. New York, 1923 
Kaye, G. W. C., D.Sc., and Laby, T. H. Tables of physi¬ 
cal and chemical constants, and some mathematical 
functions. 4th ed. 8vo. 161pp. London, 1921 
Kennelly, *A. E., Sc.D. Electrical vibration instru¬ 
ments. An elementary textbook on the behaviour 
and tests of telephone receivers, oscillographs, and 
vibration galvanometers. 

8vo. 460 pp. New York, 1923 
Earner, E. T. Radio and high frequency currents. 

sm. 8vo. 63 pp. London^ 1923 
Lauer, U., and Brown, H. L. Radio engineering 
principles. 8vo. 316 pp. New York, 192Q 

Lawrence, R. R. Principles of alternating current 
machinery. 2nded. 8vo. 631pp. New York, 1921 
•Lesage, C. La rivalit6 anglo-gennanique; les cables 
sous-marins allemands. 

sm. 8vo. 296 pp. Paris, 1916 
Levy, P. Le 9 ons d'analyse fonctionnelle profess4es 
au College de France. Avec une preface de J. 
Hadamard. 8vo. 448 pp. Paris, 1922 

London County Council. Administrative County of 
London. Electricity supply, 1920-21-22. Returnre- 
lating to electricity supply in the London and Home 
Counties Electricity District as determined by the 
Electricity Commissioners under the Elecixicity 
(Supply) Act, 1919, showing the various authorities 
under the Electricity (Supply) Acts, 1882 to 1922, 
with the authorised areas of supply, etc. [no. 2261]. 

la. 8vo. 69 pp. London, 1923 
McMillan, W. G. A treatise on electro-metallurgy: 
embracing the application of electrolysis to iiie 
plating, depositing, smelting, and refining of various 
metals, and to the reproduction of printing surfaces 
and art work, etc. Revised by W. R. Cooper. 
4th ed. 8vo. 464 pp. London, 1923 

Maclean, M., D,Sc„ LL.D. Electricity and its practical 
applications. New ed. 

8vo. 642 pp. London, 1923 
Mansoij, a. J. Railroad electrification and the electric 
locomotive. Outline of principles involved in 
railroad electrification. A comparison of steam 
and electric locomotives. History of electrifica¬ 
tion in U.S. Data on electrification in America, 
Europe and Australia. 

8vo. 340 pp.. Nea; [1923] 
Marchant, E. W. Radio telegraphy and Telephony. 

, sin. 8vo. 146 pp. Lqndon, 1929 


Meares, j. W., and Neale, R. E, Electrical engineering 
practice. A practical treatise for electrical, civil, 
and mechanical engineers with many tables and 
illustrations. 4th ed. vol. 1. 

8vo. 594 pp. London, 1923 
Mitchell, J. G. i^rinciples and practice of telephony. 
6 vol. sm. 8vo. New York, 1923 

[1] Principles and apparatus. 

[2] Circuit elements and power plants. 

[3] Toll equipment, traffic and trunking. 

E 4l Circuit refinements and mechanical switching. 

5] Mechanical manual switching. 

Narayan, S. Electric generators, motors and circuits. 
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(A) Non-linear Distortion. 

(B) Noise Conditions. 

(1) Terminal noise. 
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(1) Frequency distortion. 
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Summary. 

This paper is divided into two parts. The first part deals 
with the broad aspects of modem telephone transmission 
maintenance, the economic justification for good mmn- 
tenance, and the general lines upon which it should be 
carried out. The second part gives the theoretical con¬ 
siderations leading up to the development of a series of 
testing instruments, by means of which transmission losses 
in any part of the telephone system can easily be measured. 
This part also contains brief descriptions of the instruments 
and their use. 
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Exchange losses. 

(i) 1-B transmission measuring set (and 

2- B oscillator). 

Line attenuation. 

(i) 3-A transmission measuring set (and 

3- A oscillator). 
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Repeater gain. 

(i) 2-A repeater gain-measuring set. 
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Appendix 1. Location of an irregularity by means of 
impedance/frequency measurement. 

Appendix 2. New unit for transmission measurement. 

Part I. 

general aspect. 

During the last three years no less than six important 
papers * dealing with various telephone probl^s have 
been presented before the Institution. The discussions 
in connection with these papers have clearly, ^own 
the interest which an ever-increasing number of the 
members dxe taking in the development of the art of 

• Sir W Noblb: “The Long-Distance Telephone System of the United 

i’ffi u,i« suu.," iw., 

“ Phantom Telephone Circuits and Combined Telegmph and 
Tdrohone Circuits,” VM„ 1922, vol 60, ^ 67®- i i 

&lved and Unsolved,” 1928, voL 61, p. 613. 


I.E.E. Journal, Vol. 62, No. 332, August 1924. 
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telephonic communication. The importance of 
subject is accentuated by the fact that it was made 
the theme of the Presidential Address in 1022-23 and 
of the Fourteenth ^elvin Lecture {loc, cit.). 

A study of the papers ^nd addresses mentioned 
reveals the fact that, broadly speaking, they all deal 
with development, design or construction of telephone 
plant. The transmission maintenance question is re¬ 
ferred to by some of the authors, but, as we shall 
endeavour to show, this phase of the subject is so vital 
as to warrant a separate study and discussion. 

What do we mean by transmission maintenance ? 
In its broadest sense we interpret it to mean not only 
the upkeep of telephone lines and apparatus from a 
purely physical standpoint, but the provision of methods 
and apparatus to guard against the introduction of 
factors Vhich are detrimental to a satisfactory trans¬ 
mission of speech. The designer of the better class 
of equipment which goes into a modern telephone 
S 3 ^tem works to certain standards, and this enables 
the telephone administration to furnish satisfactory 
transmission of speech. If correctly installed, such a 
system should therefore theoretically be 100 per cent 
perfect. Now, it is common experience among telephone 
engineers that while the plant may be nearly perfect 
when first installed, deterioration, due to a number of 
causes, inevitably occurs in time. By way of illustra¬ 
tion let us consider a non-loaded long-distance open- 
wire line 600 miles long with conductors weighing 
600 lb. to the mile throughout in its construction. The 
transmission equivalent of this circuit, between test- 
boards, would then be about 13 miles of standard cable 
(measured at a frequency of 800 periods per second). 
For the purpose of this illustration let it be assumed 
that the combined losses due to the extensions through 
the exchanges to the subscribers’ premises at each 
end, amount to a total of 16 miles of standard cable. 
The total equivalent is therefore 29 standard miles, 
which may be regarded as satisfactory. 

The transmission-equivalent of the open-wire line 
presupposes normal conditions, that is to say, high 
insulation, freedom from external infiuence (such as 
noise by induction), good conductivity and absence of 
bridged connections (accidental or otherwise). Now it 
is to be expected that, in time, any one or all of the 
conditions mentioned will change and that losses will 
gradually creep in. 

Faulty insulators, an error in the transposition of 
the line wires during changes or repairs, defective joints 
or some apparatus or instrument subsequently placed 
across the circuit at an intermediate point—any one or 
all of these causes may result in an appreciable increase 
in the transmission-equivalent. The losses thus intro¬ 
duced may easily aggregate 5 to 10 standard miles. 

Furthermore, in the exchanges there are a number 
of points at which losses may accidentally be introduced. 
Poor contacts on protector springs, a faulty coil or 
incorrect wiring have been found to cause losses of as 
much as 10 to 16 standard miles, with an average of 
about 2 standard miles or even higher. 

. If We take the losses which by accident may occur 
in the open-wire line proper to be of the order of 7 
standard miles, and the losses duCi to defects in the 


extension lines at each end to be equivalent to 4 standard 
miles (based on the average of 2 miles cited above), 
we then have to add 11 standard miles to the origin^- 
29 miles for overall transmission. In other words, 
more than one-tljird has been added to the original 
figure, which now becomes 40 standard miles. This, 
as telephone engineers know, may be regarded as un¬ 
commercial speech transmission. 

The factors which contribute to this abnormal con¬ 
dition will be dealt with more fully in this paper, but, 
before taking up the purely technical side of the problem, 
it will be useful to demonstrate what these losses may 
mean from an economical standpoint. In the ordinary 
way, losses which are encountered in commercial life 
may be expressed in some monetary value and, while 
in this case such expression is difficult, it is nevertheless 
possible, by means of an example, to give a fair idea 
of the considerable sums of money involved. 

If, to compensate for losses occurring in a correctly 
designed plant, it is assumed that the efiGLciency of 
some portion of it has to be improved, the cost of such 
improvement can be taken as a measure of the money 
value of the losses which were present. 

The following example, taken from a paper by Captain 
J. G. Hines read before the Institution of Post Office 
Electrical Engineers on 13th November, 1923, illustrates 
this method: 

" It may be stated that in the case of an exchange 
of moderate size such as Willesden, which is about 
74 miles from the Trunk Exchange, a reduction of one 
mile S.C.E. in the local line allowance can only be made 
up on the existing trunk junctions by an additional 
capital expenditure of approximately £6 600. As there 
are 100 exchanges of various sizes in the London area, 
it will be seen that the total expenditure that would 
be involved by a general reduction of the loss by one 
mile is very large.” 

It should be noted that the capital expenditure 
referred to above could not fully compensate for losses 
occurring between subscribers' stations and the end of 
the trunk junctions. The above example is, therefore, 
more indicative of the money value of losses occurring 
in plant used only during trunk connections. 

A further example serves to indicate the money 
value of losses occurring in two important items of local 
Vlant, namely, ” A ” position cords and “ B ” position 
cords, and illustrates the order of the expenditure 
necessary to compensate for losses which can be elimi¬ 
nated by the carrying out of transmission maintenance 
tests. 

The figures given below are based upon actual ex¬ 
perience of the^losses in *' A " and “ B ” cord circuits, 
which can be detected by the use of a simple trans¬ 
mission measuring-set of a type referred to in this paper. 
Tests made upon several modem telephone systems 
have shown that, until detected, approximately 10 per 
cent of all " A ” and ” B ” cords have abnormal losses. 
Measurement has also shown that the average abnormal 
loss upon such cords is of the order of 4 miles of standard 
cable. 

Taking what may be regarded as an average telephone 
connection involving the use of at least two cords, it 
follows froih the aljove data that the average accidental 
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loss, a-<=ifinTning 2-cord circuits involved, would amount 
to 2 X 4 X = 0-8 m.s.c. 

The estimation of the value of this loss involves an 
economic study of some length, but such a study based 
upon a large telephone system indicates that an average 
loss of 0*8 mile of standard cable upon the average 
connection involves an annual loss of approximately 
3*2 pence for every subscriber’s station in the system. 

Taking the round figures of 1000 000 subscribers’ 
stations for the United Kingdom, this represents an 
a nn ual loss of about £13 000. Assuming that interest, 
depreciation and maintenance can be taken at 12*6 per 
cent of the capital involved, the capital amount corre¬ 
sponding to the above annual loss is £104 000. 

When it is remembered that this example takes into 
account only the losses which are known to occur on 
but two items of the plant, the saving which can be 
effected by proper transmission maintenance upon all 
items can be well appreciated. 

We now propose to deal with the transmission main¬ 
tenance of modem telephone plant. For this purpose 
we may select as an illustration a telephone system in 
any progressive country, since the general principles 
of construction and design are everywhere the same. 
We have, however, largely taken the American practice 
as a basis, chiefly for the following two reasons: 

(a) The telephone development in that country is 

the highest in the world. 

(b) We have had an opportunity of studying more 

intimately the transmission maintenance prac¬ 
tices in that country. 

We have already briefly referred to the abnormal 
transmission losses which may develop in a telephone 
system, impairing its efficiency to a greater or less 
extent. Before discussing these losses and their causes 
in detail, it will be advisable to consider the normal 
condition, that is to say the grade of transmission 
which should be given in a well-designed system. 

For convenience in discussing this broad subject, 
which, in fact, comprises all of the equipment germane 
to a telephone plant, we may divide it into two main 
parts: 

I. The exchange area system. 

II. The long lines system. 
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As it would lead us too far afield if we were to con¬ 
sider every piece of apparatus and every circuit in the 
system, we have confined our study to representative 
types. The principles are substantially the same for 
similar portions in the whole system. 

I. The Exchange Area System. 

In dealing with this part of the telephone system— 
as distinct from the long lines plant—it is necessary to 
indicate what elements we are including under this 
heading. An exchange area, as we are considering it 
from a transmission maintenance standpoint, is under¬ 
stood to include telephone exchange equipment, used 
for long-distance operation, for junction working and 
for local traffic. The losses which occur in the long¬ 
distance switchboard circuits, the “ A ” and “ B ” cord 
circuits and associated apparatus (telephone operator’s 
sets, etc.) are dealt witii as types, and so are the losses 
in the circuits of private branch exchanges. 

It should be noted that, although we have here 
described transmission maintenance practices as ap¬ 
plicable to manual switchboard equipment, these 
practices are equally important for machine-switching 
equipment. Space will not permit a description of 
their application to the latter, but since the principles 
are essentially the same for both, a consideration of 
the manual equipment will, we believe, be sufficient for 
purposes of illustration. 

When operating conditions so demand, telephone 
repeater equipment is sometimes installed in long¬ 
distance telephone-exchange buildings. This type of 
equipment is not ordinarily classed wth exchange 
apparatus, and, since it requires special maintenance 
tests, these are described in the part of this paper 
which deals with long lines. The lines connecting the 
local exchanges and those extending to the subscribers' 
premises are, however, included in our study of exchange 
areas. 

It is not intended to describe here the operating 
features of the equipment involved, as this is well 
known to telephone engineers, but for the sake of 
reference the main items of which we are considering 
tr ansmiss ion features are further subdivided under 
two headings: A. Internal equipment. B. Extamal 
wire plant (local lines). 


A. Internal Equipment. 
1. Exchange Equipment 


LongDistanci Switchboard “ A ” Board “ B ” Board Private Branch Exchange 


<a) Cord Circuits (6) Telephone Operator’s Circuit (c) Line Termination Apparatus (<j!) Protection 

2. Subscribers’instruments (including protection). 
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\a and b) Cord circuits and telephone operators' 
circuits—h-VL of tlie above items constitute circuit 
elements which introduce what might be termed normal 
transmission losses ” into the exchange area. From 
various causes, such as mistakes in wiring ^ of the 
apparatus, faults developing in service (short-circuit of 
winding or other defects in the apparatus), losses are 
introduced which, if allowed to remain, would seriously 
interfere with efficient operation of the circuit. The 
ordinary maintenance of an exchange area does not 
provide means for detecting all such losses, ^d it is 
necessary to provide instruments for measuring in a 
rapid routine fashion such parts of the equipment as 
experience has shown to be subject to defects. 

Considering the large number of elements involved, 
it will perhaps be advisable to select some representative 
cases indicating normal transmission losses, and illus- 


The examples given in Table 1 are the results of 
actual measurements and demonstrate, beyond any 
doubt, tlie importance and need of careful transmission 
maintenance upon circuits of th^e t 3 rpes. Testing 
apparatus is now available which enables tests to^ be 
made in a routine manner for the location and elimina¬ 
tion of defects which have accidentally developed. 

(c) Line termination apparatus. —^The importance of , 
correctly terminating a loaded cable in exchange areas 
was early recognized. The impedance of a loaded cable 
circuit is so much greater than that of the non-loaded 
circuits to which it is connected in service that, unless 
special precautions are taken, transition losses will occur 
at the junction. 

Repeating coils, having suitable impedance values m 
their primary and secondary windings, are therefore 
inserted between the two types of line, with the result 
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Fig. 1.—Typical transmission circuits in exchange areas. 


trate the effects which the defects above mentioned 
have upon the system as a whole. 

In Fig. 1 are shown in diagrammatic form repre¬ 
sentative manual types of cord circuits for trunk and 
local switchboards, as well as operators’ telephone sets 
for the same type of equipment. Under normal opera¬ 
ting conditions the transmission loss in any one of the 
circuits shown is bound to vary, but having obtained 
suffitignt test data it has been possible to establish an 
average value and also a maximum (limiting) value, 
the latter being intended to indicate the point beyond 
which abnormal losses may be suspected. As a matter 
of interest Table 1 gives the values for the circuit shown, 
the figures being arranged ip three columns. The first 
column shows the average loss, the second column the 
^limiting value, and iffie third column abnormal loss, 
the cause of which is recorded in the column headed 
“ Remarks,” 


that the transition losses are materially reduced. It 
follows that if, by mistake, a repeating coil of incorrect 
impedance ratio is inserted, this loss may be materially 
increased. 

For the purpose of illustration let us take the case 
of a cable circuit, loaded at intervals of If miles with 
coils having an inductance of 176 millihenrys. Assume 
that this cable*terminates in a non-loaded loop of 20-lb. 
conductor, say If miles in length. With the propCT 
type of repeating coil, the total transition loss will 
amount to about 0-7 mile of standard cable. Now 
suppose an ordinary repeating coil, having a unit 
impedance ratio (1:1), is placed in the circuit. The 
totaUlosses would then amount to 1* 8 miles of standard 
cable. Thus a loss of 1-1 miles of standard cable has 
accidentally been added to the circuit. 

Ag ain take the case of a loaded cable circuit which 
is designed for long-distance operation with telephone 
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Where the length and importance of the junction 
raKU rirr.nffca warrant it. their transmission efficiency 


repeaters. If, as frequently happens, the cable has to 
enter a repeater station through a repeating coil, then 
it is necessary (in 2-wire operation) to insert a coil of 
characteristics on the corresponding “ network 
side of the circuit • in order to obtain the necepary 
balancing condition. The “ line " coil and the ^ net¬ 
work ’* coil must have the same electrical charactei^tics, 
within very close limits, otherwise the gain obtainable 
by means of the repeater is seriously a^ected. 

(d) Protection .—In regard to protection apparatus, 
more particularly that installed in a telephone exchange, 
experience has shown that trouble is caused by excessive 
■contact resistance between the heat-coil contact surfaces 
and the protector springs, as well as between the pro¬ 
tector springs and their assembly bolts. Trouble from 
this source usually appears as line noise, which is 
detrimental to transmission, but it may also result 
in a direct transmission loss, which can economically 
be eliminated. 


may be improved by loading. 

(1) Grade oi!» Transmission. 

Before discussing the broad aspects of the main¬ 
tenance of this part of the exchange area plant, brief 
references will be made to some considerations govern¬ 
ing the transmission standards which should be aimed 
at in a well-designed system. 

The circuits to be considered are: 

(a) Subscribers’ lines (to the local exchange). 

(b) Junction circuits (connecting ordinary exchanges). 

(c) Trunk switching circuits. 

{d) Order wire circuits. 

{a) Subscribers' lines.—Tla.t choice of conductors for 
this of circuit is necessarily based on the limiting 
loop resistance for each exchange area, as determined 


Table 1. 


Ref. 

No. 


Average 

ioss 

Limiting 

loss 

Abnormal. 

loss 

Remarks 

(Cause of abnormal loss) 

in 

Fig.l 


Miles of standard 

cable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

■6 

Standard “ A ” operator’s cord circuit 

Incoming junction circuit 

Telephone operator’s set 

Subscriber’s set * | 

Private branch exchange cord circuit 

Private branch exchange telephone 
circuit 

1-4 

0-7 

3- 6 I 

4- 0 

1-2 

1-2 

2*0 

1 1-4 
4-8 

4-6 

1-6 

1-5 

5- 4 

i 11-6 

6- 0 
r8-9 
18-7 

4-1 

7-3 

Non-inductive relay winding discon¬ 
nected 

1 4-ju.F condenser disconnected 

360-ohm resistance short-circuited 
17-ohm winding reversed 

26-ohm winding reversed 
Non-inductive relay winding discon¬ 
nected 

Induction coil windings interchanged 


* Transmitting loss. 


Note.— 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 are measured as bridge losses in the circuit. 


The winding of the heat coil, which is in series with 
the line, is designed to have a* resistance of the order 
of 3 to 4 ohms. A poor contact may add 1 ohm, of 
more, to this resistance and it is quite evident that a 
loss due to this cause should be prevented. 

(2) Subscribers’ Instruments. 

Considerable attention has recently been given to 
this part of the local line plant, and it^s believed that 
development work nOw in progress will result in simple 
and inexpensive means being provided for checking 
the efficiencies of subscribers’ transmitters and receivers 
after the latter have been put into service. 

B. External Wire . Plant in an Exchange Area, 
The circuits which connect the subscriber with his 
local exchange (usually referred to as " the subscribers 
loop ’’), as well as those interconnecting the yanous 
exchanges in a modern telephone system, are usually 
carried in lead-covered cables (aerial or underground). 


by a fundamental plan study. Different lengths of 
subscribers’ loops require different sizes of conductors 
in the cable, but, generally speaking, it has been found 
economical to standardize the sizes of conductors m a 
cable and, ordinarily, 3 sizes of conductors are used, 

namely: 


British Standard 
(nominal weight of 
conductor per mile) 

American Wire Gauge 
(B. & S.) 

Diameter, in mm 

20 lb. 

No. 19 

0*91 

10 lb. 

No. 22 

0-64 

efib. 

No. 24 

0'61 


The use of a still smaller size, namely. No, 27 B. & S. 
or 3i lb. conductor (0-36 mm), has been considered fqr 
short subscribers’ loops in congested areas. In some 
instances it has been found economical to combme two 
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sizes of conductor in the same subscriber’s loop. On 
account of the circuit density near exchanges, and the 
consequent duct congestion, the smaller size has usually 
been placed at the^exchange end of the loop. 

For reasons inherent in thl* size of the exchange area 
or the natural growth of a community, it happens that 
a few loops exceed the limiting resistance contemplated 
in the fundamental study. Special methods may have 
to be resorted to, such as the use of auxiliary batteries 
on the subscriber’s premises, parallel working of pairs 
where spares are available, etc. 

In order to give some idea of the magnitude of the 
normal losses in subscribers’ hues it may be stated that 
from 4 to 6*6 miles equivalent in standard cable may 
be regarded as good practice. The loss, as stated, 
represents the mean value of the sending and receiving 
losses /^^hen referred to a circuit, using a standard 
common-battery instrument and zero subscriber’s loop. 

These subscriber’s line losses can be related to the 
resistance of the subscriber’s loop in accordance with 
the following table: 


transition losses at the exchange end can be materially 
reduced by means of suitable transformers. 

(c) Trunk switching circuit. —Strictly speaking, this 
circuit is part of the long-distance (trunk) plant and, 
as such, it is ther^ore important that the transmission 
losses should be reduced to as low a value-as it is 
economically possible to produce. 

The standard of transmission which has been found 
desirable is such that the equivalent of the circuit 
should be from 1 • 6 to 3 miles of standard cable. Where 
the circuit is of suf&cient length, it may be loaded, the 
conditions in this respect being substantially the same 
as for the long junction circuits. 

(d) Order-wire circuits. —Good transmission over order- 
wire circuits is important for maintenance of proper 
standards of service. For example, although the tele¬ 
phone operators using these circuits are trained listeners, 
the passing of a wrong number may occur because of 
reduced efficiency of the line. Repetition and conse¬ 
quent waste of operating time follow, to the detriment 
of the service. 


Table 2. 


Type of cable used 

Subscriber’s line losses 



Mutual capacity 

4 standard miles 

6-6 standard miles 

^UiluimuuA 


/iF per mile 

/uF per km 

20-lb. (0*91 mm) 


0-086 

0-063 

170 ohms 

240 ohms 

10-Ib. (0-64 mm) 


0-083 

0-060 

190 ohms 

280 ohms 

6|-lb. (0*61 mm) 


0-078 

0-048 

220 ohms 

326 ohms 


The question of loading subscribers’ loops to improve 
transmission has been considered. The improvement 
obtainable by this means is not very great, chiefly 
because "the impedance of the subscriber’s set and the 
repeating coil both have a positive reactance. Further¬ 
more, no gain is secured by this method in the battery 
supply, which forms a major part of the loss in long 
subscribers’ loops. 

(6) Junction circuits. —Junction circuits are less in 
number and generally longer than subscribers’ loops, 
and can therefore economically justify a higher grade 
of construction. Cable conductors up to 40 lb. per mile 
in weight have been used, while 20-lb. conductor circuits 
are quite generally used. Under certain circumstances 
loaded 10-lb. conductors are used, as described below. 

ThS ^illowable transmission loss in junction circuits 
in a well-designed exchange area may fall between 7 
and 10 miles of standard cable, and should not exceed 
the latter figure. These values are, however, not to be 
regarded as absolute figures, as they are dependent on 
other factors, notably the limiting loop resistance and 
the general standard Of transmission adopted for the 
S3^em, 

It has been found economical to load junction circuits 
in the case of long 20-lb. and lO-lb. conductors. The 


During busy hours it frequently happens that 4, 
and in some cases as many as 6, “ A ” operators come 
in simultaneously on an order wire. In the former 
case the added loss in transmission is about 9 miles of 
standard cable ,* in the latter case about 12 miles of 
standard cable axe added to the loss in the order-wire. 

The total equivalent of any order-wire, from operator 
lo operator, should not exceed 20 miles of standard 
cable. Experience has shown that with this allowance 
very little trouble is caused, but as soon as it is exceeded 
complaints are quickly forthcoming. 

(2) Transmission Maintenance. 

The upkeep of junction and subscribers’ lines for the 
purpose of ensuring good transmission differs only in 
degree from that required for the long lines. 

[a) Direct-current tests.—In all cases where a cable 
has been installed it is customary to make tests for 
insulation resistance and direct-current resistance and 
so to establish records of the condition of the circuits. 
The rflSults of these tests, and particulars of the size 
(or sizes) of conductors, number of pairs, etc., are 
usually entered on cards which axe kept for reference 
at the exchange. 

Periodic tests axe then, made for the purpose of 
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checking the above results. The insulation test is 
particularly useful as an indicator of the general con¬ 
dition of the cable. Changes noted in this respect 
during successive tests may enable incipient troubles to 
be detected and corrected before the cable becomes 
commercially unfit for service. , 

(6) Tests on loaded circuUs.—ln addition to the above- 
noted tests, it is good practice to ascertain from time 
to time the condition of the loading coils. A means to 
this end is the line impedance bridge described on 
page 676 and shown in Fig. 17. 

(c) Transmission tests.—The transmission-equivalents 
of a junction circuit can best be measured from fhe 
main distributing frame. The No. 1-B transmission 
set described on page 671 provides a rapid and reasonably 
accurate means for this test. If great accuracy is 
desired, tests may be made, using the No. 3-A Ixans- 
mission measuring set. The former method necessitates 
the looping of the circuit and consequently a “ triangu¬ 
lation ” test, in order to obtain correct values for the 
individual circuits. 

II. THE LONG LINES SYSTEM. 


General. 

The first telephone line was the best telegraph line 
of the day, consisting of a single iron wire with an 
earth return. It soon became evident that this type 
of line was unsuitable for telephone operation, partly 
on account of the disturbances which arose from the 
earth connection and partly on account of the inferior 
transmission qualities of iron wire. 

The introduction of the double-wire copper circuit 
eliminated to a considerable extent both of these defects. 
Early investigators showed the way to the elimination 
of mutual interference when several telephone circuits 
were placed on the same pole line. The various systems 
of transposing telephone wires have all been developed 
as a means not only for the prevention of cross-talk 
between telephone circuits, but also to reduce inter¬ 
ference from neighbouring telegraph and power circuits. 

In recent years the construction of high-tension 
power Unes for industrial and railway purposes has 
necessitated further precautions to safeguard the com¬ 
munication circuits against external disturbances. In 
fhia connection we may mention the important work 
carried out in California on behalf of the California 
Railroad Commission by a Joint Committee of power 
communication engineering experts. The investi¬ 
gation lasted nearly five years and the recommendations 
of the Committee are contained in a series of technical 
reports subsequently issued by the Railroad Comrmssion 
of the State of California on 1st April, 1919 (California 
State Printing Office, Sacramento, 1919). 

The history and development of the phantom tele¬ 
phone circuit formed part of the subject of a recent 
paper before the Institution.* The successful operation 
of the phantom circuit is rendered possible o^y by a 
careful maintenance of balanced line conditions and 
suitable transpositions of the wires. 

Then we have Pupin’s epoch-making inventifin which, 
with the work of G. A. Campbell and others, gave the 

• T G. Hili-: “Phantom Telephone Circuits, and ^mbined Tele^ph^d 

Telephone Circuits, worked at Audio Frequencies,” Journal 1922, 

vol. 60, p. 675. 


telephone engineer a practical solution of Heavisades 
theory of the need of increased inductance m telephone 
circuits for the improvement of transmission. The 
application of the loading coil to open-wire telephone 
lines extended the talking range o|^ this class of circuit 
to a distance of 2 200 nflles (New York-Denver), the 
longest non-loaded open-wire line up to that time 
(1912) being about 1 000 miles. 

Paper-insulated telephone cables had been in ^ use 
several years before the loading coil was commercially 
developed, but the distances which they could cover 
from a telephone transmission standpoint were neces¬ 
sarily limited. To-day, the loading of cables for long¬ 
distance telephony is being adopted in all countries 
where the service justifies it, because the development 
of balanced cables and loading coils has long been 
recognized as a commercial success. 

The latest stage of development is, of course, the 
introduction of the telephone repeater into the^ long¬ 
distance telephone plant. In their paper on^ 
phone Repeaters" before the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Messrs. Gherardi and Jewett give 
an excellent account of the subject. Sir William Noble 
in his paper before the Institution on "The Long- 
Distance Telephone System of the United Kingdom " 
illustrates the economies to be expected as a result of 
the adoption of the telephonic repeater in the cable 
system of the British Post Office. Mr. Gill in his 
Inaugural Address points the way to tlie solution of 
the international telephony problem, the solution bemg 
largely founded on the judicious use of the telephone 

repeater. , , . 

The outside line plant of a large telephone system 

represents by far the greatest proportion of the capital 
investment, and it is therefore not surprising that every 
effort is made to utilize it to the utmost of its capacity. 

One of the latest achievements in this respect is the 
succe^ful adaptation of the principle of carrier-current 
transmission, which enables several telephone conv^a- 
tions to be carried over the same metallic circuit. This 


subject is covered in a very comprehensive paper read 
in 1921 before the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers by Colpitts and Blackwell.* Mention should 
also be made of two prominent papers presented to 
the American Institute in August 1922, namely, tele¬ 
phone Transmission over Long Cable Circuits, by 
A. B. Clark, and " The Philadelphia-Pittsburgh Section 
of the New York-Chicago Cable," by J. J. Pilhod.t 
This brief survey of the development of the long 
lines transmission problems gives, we believe, a fam 
idea of the need for means to fulfil the more and 
more exactbg requirements in regard to the proper 
maintenance of the transmission service. It has been 
shown that ever greater distances axe being conquered, 
with consequent greater demand on a widely separated 
staff responsible for the operation of a comphcated 

^^If we consider a country-wide telephone system such 
as that represented by the long lines in the United 
States or Great Britain, we find all the induStml and 
commercial centres linked up by important telephone 
• TransacHons of the American InslUuie of EledrvM Engineers, 1921, yol. 40, 

^'^kid., 1922, vol. 41, p. 446. 
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lines^ By fax the greater portion of . these lines are, 
as yet, made up of open-wire construction, although 
long-distance cables with their greater immunity against 
breakdowns ” are rapidly coming into use, where 
ecpnomic considerations demand it. 

The weight of the copper ^wires in overhead lines 
economically limits the distance over which commercial 
speech can be carried. 

A glance at Table 3 shows the limitations in this 
respect. For the purpose of this illustration a 16-mile 
equivalent (between test-boards) has been assumed. 


tion of the S 3 ^tem as a whole. The control of the 
circuit as a working unit, and the responsibility for 
securing a specified transmission-equivalent, must rest 
with one station selected for that purpose. 

It may be of interest to outline the procedure which 
is followed in this, respect, taking as an example a 
section of the transcontinental line above referred to. 
This circuit passes through Chicago on its way west, 
and between the two cities. New York and Chicago, 
there are three repeater stations, indicated by crosses 
in the diagram below. 


Chicago 


Beaver Dam 
--X- 


Brushton 
-X— 


Harrisburg 
-X- 


New York 
-□ 


295 miles 


248 miles 


207 miles 


181 miles 


It is t<> be noted that the lines referred to are not 
loaded. In the United States the greatest weight of 
open-wire lines which it has been found economical to 
improve by loading consists of about 175-lb. conductors. 
The'problem of maintaining a sufficiently high insulation 
on large open-wire conductors has confined the loading 
to gauges below the one just mentioned. 

Furthermore, it was found that when repeaters were 
installed on loaded open-wire lines some difficulties were 
experienced in maintaining, at all times, a sufficiently 
close balance between the loaded line and its network. 

Table 3. 


Non-loaded Open-wire Circuits, 


Weight of copper 
wire in aenal 
constructioa 

Diameter of 

Maximum distance between 

conductor 

1 test-boards 

lb. 

mm 

miles 

Km. 

1 160 

800 

6-68 

720 

600 

4-92 

670 

920 

400 

4-02 

410 

660 

300 

3-48 

325 

626 

200 

2-84 

230 

370 

100 

2-01 

130 

210 


The loading of a circuit also reduces the speed of pro¬ 
pagation and limits the frequency-spectrum, which, in 
turn, affects the quality of the speech. It has therefore 
been found more desirable to limit the use of loading 
coils on open-wire lines and to obtain the desired grade 
of transmission by means of repeaters alone. 

In fact, the transcontinental line (New York-San 
Francisco) which was originally loaded and so operated 
•vnth repeaters has since been " unloaded," and repeaters 
have been installed at more frequent intervals. 

We maj^ therefore regard the long-distance system as 
sections of high-grade lines, located between repeater 
stations or connecting the latter wth terminal cities. 

Unity op Control. 

It would obviously not be practicable to depend 
solqly on the maintenance of the individual sections 
(i.e. between repeater stations) for the successful operas 


(1) Repeater gain test. —^The control station (Chicago) 
makes a roll call and requests the repeater stations to 
measure the repeater gains, to make vacuum-tube 
rejection tests (described on page 662) and to report 
the results at tiie expiration of 6 minutes. The control, 
station then obtains the reports, starting with Beaver 
Dam. No record is made of this report; the repeater 
stations merely state that ever 3 rthmg is in order, or, if 
not, they state briefly the apparent nature of tlie trouble. 

(2) Balancing test (" 21-tesr’).—The control station 
requests New York to terminate the circuit at the 
measuring unit with a non-inductive resistance, equiva¬ 
lent to the impedance of the circuit. Brushton is 
instructed to turn both potentiometers on the repeater 
set to zero, and Harrisburg is told to make an impedance. 
unbalance test (described on page 663 as ‘‘21-test") 
in both directions. Beaver Dam is likewise instructed 
to make the same test, the circuit at Chicago having 
meanwliile been closed through a suitable impedance. 
Five minutes is allowed for these tests, at the expiration 
of which Beaver Dam reports. Brushton is then 
requested to restore the circuit to normal and to obtain 
the test result from Harrisburg. lu turn. New York, 
Brushton and Chicago then make impedance unbalance 
tests, for which a time interval of 6 minutes is allowed. 
The circuit is then restored to normal condition and 
the results of the last-mentioned tests are reported to 
the control station. 

(^3) Talking test. —^An overall talking test is made 
between Chicago and New York, using standard sub¬ 
scribers’ sets at both ends. 

(4) Transmission test. —^Using a frequency of 1 000 
cycles per second the transmission equivalent of the 
circuit between Chicago and New York is measured. 
The repeaters at the intermediate stations are set at 
their specified gams and the circuit is tested on the 
" straight away" basis, i.e. using the transmission 
measuring sets described on page 672. 

(6) Ringing test. —^The last test to be made is a ringing 
test between New York and Chicago. This test is made 
in both directions, so as to ensure that the signalling 
apparatus is working properly. 

The aicenuation loss in each line section is a fixed 
quantity, and its magnitude is determined from purdy 
economic considerations. In aggregate, these losses are 
quite considerable when several sections are used in 
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tandem for long built-up connections. The function of 
the repeater is, of course, to reduce these losses and bring 
the transmission circuit down to an equivalent which 
will permit of commercial speech. 

In his Inaugural Address Mr. Gill gave a strikmg 
•example of the condition which will arise if the gains 
obtainable by means of repeaters are not maintained 
at their specified values. As the example which he 
jgives has an important bearing on the question of 
long lines transmission maintenance, we quote it below 
in extenso ; 

“ When repeaters are in operation, they must maintain 
constant the gains to be given out or there will be 
serious effect on the speech. If we assume a 4-wire 
circuit between Rotterdam and Milan, 600 miles 
,(810 km) long and having five repeaters in it, operating 
at gains of 23, 30, 30, 30 and 23 standard miles (S.M.) 
respectively, say an average of 27*2 each, we need only 
consider what will happen if the gains fall off, since 
the gains will originally have been set to be as high as 
safely allowable. Assume, then, that the line without 
.repeaters has a net equivalent of 148 S.M. from which 
we deduct the repeater gains, 6 X 27*2 = 136, leaving 
the net loss = 12 S.M. Now suppose the gain at each 
repeater station for any reason at all falls off by 2 per 
•cent; this will represent 0*64 S.M. each, or 2*7 S.M. 
for the five stations, and the net result will then be 
increased from 12 to 14*7 S.M., an increase of 23 per 
•cent in the loss in the line. Should the gain on each 
repeater fall by 7 • 6 per cent the total additional loss 
will be 10-1 S.M., and the final net loss will be increased 
from 12 to 22 •! S.M.—an increase of 84*6 per cent. 
In this case the loss would be so great that probably 
"the line would become unworkable. I have chosen 
ithese examples to show the importance of uniformity 
•of construction, uniformity of maintenance, and uni¬ 
formity of operation; it will be seen afterwards what 
is their particular application. The examples are rather 
■understated than exaggerated; it would have been 
quite reasonable to have taken a case with 20 repeater 
stations in tandem, and, furthermore, the gain given 
by a repeater would not in fact be one definite figure 
for all frequencies.” 

The problem of long lines transmission maintenance 
may therefore be separated under two headings: 

(A) Repeater station maintenance. 

(B) Repeater line section maintenance. 

In practice, all the tests required for both (A) and 
(B) are carried out either from the repeater station or 
from a terminal station. It will therefore be convenient 
to describe briefly the nature of th5se tests and the 
practical methods used in applying them to the S 3 rstem 
as a whole. 

(A) Repeater Station Maintenance. 

In order to ensure at all times efficient an4^ reliable 
•service, it is very important that a definitely established 
maintenance routine should be carried out, and periodic 
tests made upon the various elements which go to make 
azp a repeater station. 


For this purpose certain testing equipment is always 
included in repeater stations, consisting of suitable 
voltmeters and ammeters for the purpose of checking 
the normal operating voltages and currents in the 
repeater circuits. The testing equipment also includes 
means for determining the transmission gain which 
the repeater gives in service. There are also separate 
circuits for the signalling operations, which 
have to be verified from time to time. 

The tests which have to be made may be grouped 
under the following five headings :— 

(1) A daily test of the battery circuits to check the 

proper values of currents and potentials. 

(2) A periodical test to ascertain that the ringing 

and switching relays in the various circuits 
work properly. 

(3) A monitoring test upon commercial effils. Such 

tests should also be made periodicalh'’ on 
through line repeatered circuits. 

(4) A transmission test on the repeater should be 

made at least once a week, to ensure that it is 
giving the desired transmission gain. 

Further and more complete gain tests should be 
made periodically on all repeater units. 

(6) The vacuum tubes should be periodically tested, 
so that they may be replaced when they show 
any signs of ageing. 

(1) Battery tes/.—The change in the actual gain of a 
repeater is due to the battery variations, and, in order 
that the repeater gain may be kept constant, definite 
limits have to be placed on the voltages of the three 
batteries. 

In regard to the tests of the batteries in repeater 
stations, suitable instruments are provided on the 
power switchboards associated therewith. It is there¬ 
fore an easv matter to check the voltages of (n) the 
battery which supplies the current to the filaments of 
the repeaters; (6) the battery which supplies the anode 
potential to the vacuum tubes; and (c) the battery 
which supplies the grid potential to the vacuum tubes. 

In addition to these tests a further check is obtained 
by measuring the filament current, the space current 
and the grid potential, on instruments mounted on a 
separate panel on racks conveniently located in regard 
to those supporting the repeater panels proper. 

In the latest type of vacuum tube using oxide-coated 
filaments the current under normal operation should 
be 0*97 ampere. This current is allowed to vary 
between 0*94 and 1*0 ampere. Fig. 2, which applies 
to a typical tube, indicates how the gain of the repeater 
is practically independent of the filament curren^;, 
except for values outside the above limits. 

The voltage of the plate battery is normally made 
130 volts positive to the negative end of the filament. 

Small changes in this voltage do not affect the opera¬ 
tion of the repeater to any great ^tent. A serious 
variation would, however, result in a considerable 
change in the. gain. The liimts are therefore fixed at 

126 volts minimum and 136 volts maximum. 

The grid is maintained at 9 volts negative to ^e 
negative end of the filament. The limits imposed "on 
the grid battery are such that the grid voltage does not 
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vary by more than i ^ volt from the mean value 

9 (volts). , X 1 4 .V 

If the grid voltage falls below its correct value the 

gain and space-current are increased, and this may be 
accompanied by a ssfcrifice in#quality. 

The three effects enumerated above may be cumula¬ 
tive and it is therefore necessary, in placing operating 
limits on repeater station batteries, to consider aU three 
cases simultaneously. This consideration results in 
imposing narrower limits on the batteries "fcan Me 
required by an individual case. It is this consideration 
which fixes the lower limit of filament current at 0-94 
ampere. 

It wiU be noted that, in fact, very little change in 
gain occurs until the filament current falls below 0-9 
ampere. When the current falls below 0*86 ampere 

the gain decreases very rapidly. 

The upper limit of the filament current is imposed 



filament. 


for a different reason. As may be seen from the curve, 
the tubes would work well wiih a much higher filament 
but the life would be considerably shortened. 
For example, at 1-26 amperes ihe life is reduced by 
something like 80 per cent. From these considerations 
an upper limit of 1 ampere is therefore fixed. 

{2) Ringing tests. —^These should be made under 
actual operating conditions, that is to say, outgoing 
^gnals intended for the distant station should be 
Sipplied on the line jacks on the toU switchboard, and 
incoming signals from a distant station should be 
received l.n the same manner as for an ordinary long¬ 
distance call. 

The low-frequency (16 or 20 cycles) signalling ap 
paratus for the repeater circuit is generally so arranged 
that during the ringing interval the telephone repeater 
is rendered inoperative. When 136-cycle frequency 
sighaUing is used, the ringing current is, when necessary, 
ajrowed to pass through the vacuum tube in order that 
it may be amplified before being allowed to pass through 


the repeater station. When testing the low-frequency 
signalling, the repeater attendant should Lsten-m on 
the repeater circuit during the ringing interval when 
the changes in the repeater circuit, caused by the- 
operation of the signalUng relays, can be heard in the 
receiver. In this way the proper operation can easily 
be verified. If it is. found that the signals do not come- 
through in the proper manner, the relays associated, 
with the signalling equipment should, of course, be- 

(3) Monitoring These need no further comment,, 

except that the equipment which is used by the repeater 
attendant should be so designed as to introduce a 
minimum transmission loss when in operation. It is- 
customary, therefore, to arrange the coils, by means- 
of which the test is carried on, so that ibey 

a very small portion of the amplified output of the- 

repeater unit. 

(4) Transmission tests. —^In order to measure tne- 
gain which the repeater is giving, a special gain-mea-simng 
set is included in tbe modern telephone repeater stabom 
Gains varying from zero up to 46 miles of standard . 
cable can be measured with a set with a precision ot 

J mile. A description of the measuring set may be 
of interest and is therefore given on page 674. 

The normal gains which repeaters are required w 
give should be specified as determined by the 
lay-out work when tlie repeaters are installed. These 
repeater gains should never be changed by the lo^l 
repeater attendant except on instructions from the 
office which has control of the transmission efficienaes- 
of the trunk circuits on which the repeaters are 
Tests should be made weekly for both the East 
and West ” amplifier circuits at the working potentio¬ 
meter steps. 

Gain calibration should be made on aU repeaters 
periodically, and these calibrations should be used to* 
check the weekly gain measurements. These calibration 
measurements are made to ensure tlmt the 
frequency characteristic of the repeater is correct, and 
to check the functioning of the filters. 

Measurements should be taken at least every six 
months and should be made preferably at the noimai 
working steps at the following frequencies: 200, 1 000, 

*2 000, 2 600 and 3 300 cycles. . 

The single-frequency measurements made weekly at 
1 000 cycles and checked by the half-yearly figures are 
used in connection with line-balance tests and also as- 
an indication of any incipient trouble in the apparatus 

or vacuum tubes. , . • 

(5) Vacuum-tube rejection tests. —In order to determne 
whe-ther or not a vacuum tube is defective, a direct 
measurement of the repeater gain should be made by 
means of the precision-gain measuring ^ apparatus. 
Tubes are taken out of service when the variation in 
gain between the allowable current-limits stated above 
is greater than one mile of standard cable. 

(B) Repeater Line Section Maintenance. 

The Vdl-known type of telephone repeater designed 
for ordinary 2-wire circuits depends for its proper 
operation on an accurate balance between the line 
section and its equivalent network. So long as the 
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network impedance simulates that of the line with 
sufiadent accuracy, the repeater will give the desired 
g ain , Well-designed networks may, in general, be 
depended upon to maintain their original constants, 
but the line is subject to changes from various causes, 
with resultant changes in its imp*edance. Variation of 
insulation on open-wire lines, or a faulty loading coil 
in a cable—^to mention two instances—^will affect the 
impedance of the line and cause sufficient variation to 
prevent the repeater from being operated at its desired 
effidency. Means for detecting such irregularities have 
been developed and will be briefly referred to. 

The tests described below refer specifically to loaded 
cable sections, although they apply, in general, to open- 
wire lines as well. The requirements relating to insu¬ 
lation tests would necessarily be somewhat modified to 
meet special conditions. 

(1) Insulation-yesistance and continuity tests .—Although 
these tests and their object are well known to telephone 
engineers, their importance warrants a reference to 
their application on loaded cable (repeater) sections. 
Generally speaking, if a high insulation resistance is 
maintained at all times, fault location is greatly facili¬ 
tated. Also, continuous vigilance in this respect will 
have its reward, since even a sHght decrease in insula¬ 
tion resistance is a danger signal which gives the 
attendant an opportunity of investigating any incipient 
trouble before the cable circuit becomes unfit for 
service. 

Good maintenance practice demands that the follow¬ 
ing routine be observed in regard to the two types of 
test mentioned:— 

The standard voltmeter-deflection method is recom¬ 
mended and the test can most conveniently be carried 
out from the test-board at the repeater or terminal 
station. 

The insulation resistance should be tested between 
cable pairs and between each wire of a pair and earth. 
This test should be made daily on all pairs not in service, 
and fortnightly on aU cable pairs in service. 

The continuity test should be made once a week on 
all cable pairs not in service. This test is not necessary 
on cable pairs in service, but can, if desired, be made 
during the fortnightly test for insulation. 

(2) Line impedance test .—^The most obvious method 
of determining the condition of a line section is, of 
course, to measure its impedance over a suitable range 
of frequencies. The apparatus required for this purpose 
may conveniently take the form of an alternating- 
current Wheatstone bridge, the operation of which is 
Well known. 

This method, although very accurate, has the dis¬ 
advantage that it is rather slow. *To test one circuit 
over a range of frequencies from 200 to 3 000 cycles 
per second in steps df, say, 60 cycles takes up the 
best part of an hour and, if a large number of circuits 
have to be so tested, considerable time is consumed. 

More rapid tests have been devised which enable 
the operator to determine, with a fair apprpxima.tion, 
the condition of the line. These tests in no sense 
replace the impedance/frequency test, which yields 
valuable information, particularly in the location of 
li-nft irregularities. One of these tests, known as the 


“ singing point test ” (or 21-test), will be described, as 
it possesses several advantages. 

(3) Singing point test {2\-test ).—^As is well known, 
the operation of a 2-element 2-wire repeater is only 
made possible by balancing the lifie in the two directions 
by a network, which simulates the impedance of the 
line at all essential voice frequencies. 

If the repeater is a 21, or 2-way 1-element type, 
the degree of .balance between the line and its balancing 
network can be expressed in terms of the gain necessary 
to make the repeater sing. This gain is the actual 
effective gain given by a 21 -t 3 rpe unit to a circuit, and 
is equal to the calibrated gain as measured on a gain¬ 
measuring set. As shown in Fig. 3, this gain g is equal 
to the actual gain of the element Q minus the loss due 
to two divisions of energy at the output transformer.. 
This latter loss is 2 x 3 • 2 standard miles = 6^4 standard 
miles plus the actual coil loss, the total being approxi¬ 
mately 7 standard miles. Hence g = 0 — 1. With 
coils as actually used, the inherent loss is about 0-ft 
standard mile. 

For singing to occur, the gain 0 must equal the 



transmission loss T due to imperfect balance between 
line “east” and line “west,” 

i.e. 0=T, or g = T-l 

From this a new definition of singing point is obtained,, 
namely, the transmission loss across a 3-winding trans¬ 
former minus 7 S.M. * 

If this result is applied to a 22-type circuit when 
arranged for a singing point test as given below, it wiU 
be found that O’ — 7 is equal to the sum of the calibrated 
gains of the two potentiometer settings plus 7. 

Fig. 4 is a simplified diagram of the “ 22 ” type 
repeater circuit. In describing the metliod of procedi^e 
of making the ” 21 ” circuit test, reference will be 

made to this figure. « 

To test the balance existing between tKfe east line 
^r)r\ its balancing network, the repeater is disconnected 
from the west line by placing a short-circuit plug in 
the repeater ” line jacks west ” and the west network 
is removed by inserting an open-circuit plug in the 
repeater "drop jacks west.” It will now be seen 
that the output transformer is so arranged that it wiU 
Operate as an ordinary repeating coU. This connects 
the output of repeater No. 2 to "fee input of repeater 
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No. 1, forming a “ 21 ” circuit involving both repeaters. 
The singing point should now be determined by monitor¬ 
ing on the repeater set and increasing the gain, step by 
step, until singing occurs. 

The dials of the two 'J)otentiometers should be moved 
up alternately so that they are always within one step 
of each other, and preferably on corresponding steps. 
When singing occuiu, the readings on both dials are 
noted. The reading found in this manner has arbi¬ 
trarily been called ‘‘plus poling.” 

The test is then repeated with the position of the 
plugs interchanged as regards their positions in the 
‘‘ west ” line and ” drop ” jacks. This latter reading 
is called ” negative poling.” 

The lower of the two readings obtained as described 
above is the more representative one, and is hsed in 
all cases. .. 

When the unbalance current returns to the input 
terminals of the 3-winding transformer, it may or may 
not be in phase with the original current entry. When 


the two terminals of the circuit, either on a loop or 
direct measurement (i.e. without the aid of a return 
loop) basis as discussed below. 

(a) Direct measurement of transmission. —^The circuit 
which it is desired to test should be connected to trans¬ 
mission measuring set^at both terminals. The terminal 
office in charge of the test can make arrangements 
with the distant terminal over the regular tr^c channels. 
Measurements should be made in both directions, one 
station sending while the other receives, and vice vema. 
At the sending station the impedance of the sending 
element should be adjusted to fit the impedance, at that 
station, of the line which is being measur^. At the 
receiving station the impedance of the receiving element 
should be adjusted to fit the impedance of the receiving 
end of the line, and also the impedance of tiie sending 
element should be adjusted to match the impedance at 
the sending end of the line in order that the receiving 
set may be properly calibrated to take account of 
differences of impedance, if any, between the two ends 
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Fig. 4 .—" 22 ” type telephone repeater circuit, simplified diagram. 


this return current is directly in phase, the cumulative 
result will be greater than when it is out of phase. 
For this reason two polings are taken, one of which 
will bring the return current more nearly in phase 
with the original current than the other, and will there¬ 
fore give a lower singing-point reading. 

The calibtated gains used in obtaining the singing- 
point are obtained from the weekly tests mentioned in 
a previous section of this paper. 

^4) Impedance unbalance test. —In the ‘‘ 21 ” test the 
singing point is observed at the particular frequency 
at whichr the repeater system sings ruost readily, i.e. 
the frequeiicy at which the impedance unbalance between 
the line and its network is greatest* 

A method has, however, been developed which enables 
the singing point to be accurately determined at any 
desired frequency. This metiiod and the particular 
testing designed for these purposes are described later 
in this paper. 

{6j Overall transmission These measurements 
should be made from test-board to test-board between 


of the line. A more detailed description of this test, 
and the apparatus therefor, is given later in the paper. 

(6) Loop transmission testing. —Where there is no 
transmission testing equipment at . the distant office, it 
•wiU be necessary to make measurements by looping the 
circuits back at these offices. Measurements should be 
made in both directions over the loop with the im¬ 
pedances in the sending and receiving elements of the 
measuring set adjusted to fit the impedance of the 
line being tested. 

The measurement thus made will give an equivalent 
for the loop which involves two circuits. In order to 
obtain the value of each individual circuit it will be 
necessary to make three loop measurements on three 
circuits and to compute the value for each circuit from 
this triangulation. 

Of the two methods described above, the first is by 
far tiie simpler to handle from both a testing and a traffic 
point of view. Fewer measurements are ihvolv^, and 
only the circuit under test h^ to be given up by the 
■traffic departinent. 
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Part n. 

METHODS AND MEANS. 

The foregoing section has dealt with the more or less 
general aspect of modern transmission maintenance. 
The economic justification for gbod maintenance has 
been emphasized and the general lines upon which 
such maintenance is to-day provided for have been 
indicated. The present section deals particularly with 
the various factors affecting transmission efficiency in 
the various portions of the plant, and the methods and 
means for measuring the influence of these. 

The last few years have seen considerable advances 
in the development of precision sets for telephone 
transmission measurement, and it is proposed to refer 
here to the application of such sets to the maintenance 
problem, in order that telephone engineers may better 
realize the ease with which such measurements can now 
be made. 

Experience of the last decade in measurements of 
this kind has culminated in the development of pre¬ 
cision measuring sets in such forms that they can be 


Telephone transmission efficiency can be defined in 
terms of “intelligibility,” or the abihty of a system (the 
word system as used here comprises the items of tele¬ 
phone plant in service during a conversation between 
two subscribers) to transmit idfeas correctly. Intelli¬ 
gibility can, in turn, be expressed in terms of “ articula¬ 
tion,” which can be defined as the ability of the system 
correctly to transmit* sounds. 

The chief factors determining the transmission effi¬ 
ciency of a system are shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 5, which has been drawn up with particular reference 
to the viewpoint of transmission maintenance. Defi¬ 
nitions for the less well-known terms used are given 
in this figure. 

The five factors determining articulation, and there¬ 
fore transmission efficiency, are:— 

(A) Non-linear distortion. 

(B) Noise conditions. 

(C) Cross-talk. 

(D) Echoes and transient effects^ 

(E) Frequency response. 
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Fig. 6 .—^Diagram showing factors affecting transmission efficiency. 


* The frequency response of a system is defined by its attenuation/frequenoy clwracl^sttc. 
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overtones not present in the original wave. 


operated reliably by the more skilled members of the 
regular maintenance staff. By the use of such instru¬ 
ments the very considerable economy resulting from 
good transmission maintenance can be reaUzed. ^ 

A number of the instruments described in this paper 
differ to some degree as to precision, range and porta¬ 
bility. For the sake of identification and ready reference, 
type numbers have been used throughout in the de¬ 
scription of the instruments. 

In proceeding to a description of the various measur¬ 
ing sets, it is well to review some of the essentially 
theoretical aspects of the subject. So fax, only the 
more practical aspects have been dealt with. 

As the transinission efficiency of any portion of the 
telephone plant depends upon a large numbej*of factors, 
it is well here to consider these in their relation to one 
another, as this will, of course, determine the care and 
cost which can justifiably be expended in inaintehance 
tests upon each. 


(A) Non-Linear Distortion. 

Non-linear or asymmetric distortion is the least im¬ 
portant of ihese. It occurs chiefly in repeaters and in 
transmitters when these are handling energy in excess 
of the value for which they have been designed. 

In the case of repeaters it may be brought about if, 
by the imperfect control of repeater gains upon a long 
line, the power handled by a vacuum tube in the repea;^er 
is greater than it should be. In practice this is guarded 
against by a proper observation at each repeater station 
of the "transmission level,” or in other^words the 
voltage upon the circuit. 

In the case of ordinary transmitters, non-line^ dis¬ 
tortion is greatly increased during loud speaJring or 
shouting, particularly when this is close to the 

instrument. . . 

The next two factors influencing transmission effi¬ 
ciency, namely, noise conditions and.frequencyresp6nse, 
axe interdependent in that it is the difference between 
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the volume of reproduced speech and the volume of 
noise present which influences the articulation. 

Both these factors are therefore of great importance. 

(B) N61SE Conditions. 

The study of the influence of noise conditions upon 
transmission efficiency has only of recent years received 



Fig. 6.—Circuit of noise-measuiing set. 

the attention which it deserves, and, although modem 
plant is now planned and constructed taking full account 
of the noise conditions to which the system might be 
subjected, it is necessary to be on the alert lest the 
increase in the noise condition of the circuits reaches 


conditions of repair an incorrect connection is made 
within the set, leading to excessive side tone, this should 
be immediately observed and therefore corrected at 
once. Terminal noise is due chiefly to room noise 
which, except to the degree that its effects are worse 
when side tone is excessive, can obviously only be 
diminished by the subscriber. The most serious effect 
of room noise is due to side tone when receiving; 
it can be reduced by covering the transmitter mouth¬ 
piece with the hand. When subscribers’ sets of the 
anti-side tone type are used, the effects of room noise 
are avoided. In cases where the transmitters employed 
are of a type unsuited to the circuits in which they 
are used, terminal noise may be caused by transmitter 
burning. 

(2) Line noise. 

(a) Inductive interference .—Line noise is generally due 
to inductive interference from external power circuits. 

The important part which noise plays in determining 
the transmission efficiency of an average commercial 
telephone connection can be realized from the following 
example, based on known data regarding the influence 
of noise and other factors upon intelligibility. 

Assuming a connection under average plant conditions 
between two subscribers each provided with central 
battery sets on 1-mile loops (20-lb. conductor) and 
connected by aenal lines equivalent to 30 miles of 
standard cable, the average line noise present upon 
such a connection is responsible for a decrease in intelli- 
gibility equivalent to the decrease in intelligibility 



such values that the transmission efficiency is impaired 
to an appreciable extent. 

(1) Terminal noidb .—This calls for little comment. 
Its presence at the sending end is due to the side tone 
of the terminal instrument, which is determined by 
the'‘design of the latter and is therefore not likely to 
vary; from time to time. Should it happen tiiat under 


which would be caused by increasing the equivalent 
cable length to about 46 miles, with the circuit abso¬ 
lutely qmet. (The increase in distortion with an 
increase m equivalent cable length has here been 
neglected.) 

The noise upon any circuit can be directly measured 
by means of a ” 1-A noise-^measuring set ’’ in terms 
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•of an arbitrary noise unit. The eSect upon transmission 
-efi&ciency of various amounts of noise has been closely 
■studied, so that an estimate can now be made of the 
reduction in intelligibiUty in any g^ven case due to the 
•presence of a given amount of noise. 

Tlie circuit of the noise-mestsilniig set referred to 
.above is illustrated in Fig. 6. It is a portable instru- 


calibrated to read in millionths of the output current 
from the source. 

The drcuit arrangements used for noise measuremer^ 
are shown in Fig. 6. In measuring noise to eart^ -the 
•two wires of a circuit within the dhble under test (being 
subjected to the inducing influence) axe connected to 
earth through a high resistance in series with the noise- 




F.O. 8.-arc«it aiidw^bration curve of telephone interferenee-taotor meesuring set 


ment including a standardized vibrating element or 
noise standard generaling a noise of comparahvely low 
fundamental tone very rich in harmomcs. It is used 
in conjunction with a potentiometer, the noise upon 
the circuit under test being observed in a regiver and 
measured by adjusting the potentiometer setting un 
the noise in the receiver, when connected alternately 
to line and standard, is judged to cause the same inter¬ 
ference with conversation. The potentiometer scale is 


measuring receiver and the noise units presen^ in the 

receivermeasuredbycompaxisonwiththenoisestandaxd. 

This quantity can be regarded as a measure of the 
voltage to earth induced by the disturbing i^uenc^ 
and tending to cause noise upon the circuit due to 

^^tS number of noise units present ^he rece^er 
when connected across the two 

then measured. This quantity can be regarded as a 
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This set is arranged to measure the current in ^e 
disturbed circuit in nailhonths of the current passing 
in the receiving circuit, assuming that these circuits 
are of the same impedance. It is, of course, important 
in making such tests that the circuits under test are 
terminated with impedances of the %ame order as those 
of the circuits. In the cross-tallc measuring set referred 
to, the circuit under test can be terminated by im¬ 
pedances approximately corresponding to 1 800, 1 200 
or 600 ohms, repeating coils (transformers) with variable 
ratios of transformation obtained by means of tapping 
being employed. These values have been chosen to 
cover the range of normal impedance values occurring 
in a modern telephone system, namely, “heavy” 
loaded, “ medium ” loaded and non-loaded cable circuits. 

A balanced retardation coil is provided in the testing 
circuit to enable cross-talk tests to be made between 
the phantom and side circuits of a group of four 
wires. 

For the termination of the distant ends of the circuit 
under test it is usual to employ a resistance box, from 
which resistance values corresponding to the three 



Fig. 10.—Curve showing variation of cross-talk 
with frequency. 

From tests made on a quad of I'O mm conductors in km 

loaded every 2 km with 0'177-henry coils in the side dreuits and 0 W7-he^ 
coils in the^phantom side. The far end was terminated with pure resistance 
equal to too diaracteristic impedance. 

impedances given above can be obtained. For con¬ 
venience of making phantom circuit to side drcmt 
measurements, the resistances for terminating the side 
circuits are of the balanced type, the mid-points being 
used for taking ofi the phantom taps. 

It is, of course^ of vital importance that cross-talk 
measuring apparatus such as that described above is 
ca,refully balanced and itself free from cross-talk. 

In making cross-talk tests upon circuits, it is im¬ 
portant that a source of testing current be employed 
which gives results comparable with those obtained if 
actual speech were employed. 

When cross-tallc frequency curves a^fe obtained from 
measurements on loaded cable pircuits, it is frequently 
found that ^iiese are not smooth and regular but axe 
of an undulatory nature. Fig. 10 shows a typical 
curve of this kind. The undulations may be due to a 
variety of causes, one of which, and probably the most 
important, being that the cross-talk as measure^ is the 
summed-up effect of a nuihber of sources of cross-talk 
which combine in different ways, depending upon the 
frequency. If there aire two sources of cross-talk not 
close together and the cross-talk due to each as measured 

You 62. 


at the end of the line is known, the two values must 
be combined at an angle, depending on the frequency, 
to obtain the total cross-talk. The cross-talk due to 
each source alone varies approximately as the frequency, 
but that due to two sources may vary more rapidly, 
owing to the variation of the angle between them. 

From the above, it is evident that since a small 
change in value of a single frequency might cause a 
change from a high to a low value of cross-talk, single¬ 
frequency cross-talk tests cannot in general be relied 
upon to give an indication of the cross-talk condition 
of the plant. 

A source of power has been developed which gives 
results comparable with those Of speech. It consists 
of an electrically driven vibrator, giving a low-frequency 
tone rich in harmonics. In using this source of power 
for cross-talk measurement or loaded circuits, a network 
is inserted in the circuit to limit the current passing 
and to terminate properly the sending circuit. 

(D) Line Echoes and Transient Effects. 

These effects are inherent in, long-distance circuits 
involving loading and repeaters, and are taken into 
account in the design and planning of such circuits. 
They are dependent on the t 3 rpe of loading employed 
and the number and location of the repeaters, also 
upon the transmission gains at which the repeaters 
are operated and the degree of unbalance between 
balancing networks and lines. If under service condi¬ 
tions these effects are found to be appreciable, they 
must be diminished by a reduction of repeater gains 
or by an improvement in the degree of balance between 
lines and balancing networks. 

The instruments used for the measurement of repeater 
gain and line impedance balance are referred to later. 

(E) Frequency Response Characteristic. 

The last of the five chief factors determining the 
transmission efl&ciency of the system remains to be . 
dealt with. 

This factor has been referred to earlier as the fre¬ 
quency response characteristic of the system,- and 
involves the volume transmission eflBLciency of the system 
for all individual frequencies occurring in the sounds 
winch it is desired tO transmit. 

The frequency response characteristic of a system is 
usually represented by a curve plotted between response 
(vertically) and frequency (horizontally), the values of 
response being in terms of the total attenuation occur¬ 
ring in the system at each individual frequency. 

It will be seen from Fig. 5 that the influence of fre-. 
quency response upon the transmission efi&dency can- 
be regarded as due to two separate considerations, 
namely, frequency distortion and volume efiB.ciSncy.^ 

■ (1) Frequency distortion is, of course, the distortion 
due to various single frequencies in the telephone range 
being attenuated differently. The term “ volvme 
efficiency,” as used here, involves the idea not of -^e 
I volume efSciency at one frequency but the effective 
volume efficiency due to all the frequencies being trans¬ 
mitted, the volume efficiency for each individual fre¬ 
quency being weighted in accordance-withitsimportance. 

- 44 
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Dealing first with the frequency distortion factor for 
the system, this will depend on the frequency distortion 
occurring in the terminal equipment, comprising the 
telephone instruments and the exchange equipment, 
the frequency distortion in •the lines themselves and 
also in the repeater. The frequency distortion occur¬ 
ring in the terminal equipment and in the lines is 
determined at tlie time the system is planned and 
constructed. 

In the case of repeaters of the 2-wire type, the fre¬ 
quency distortion present may vary from time to time, 
depending upon the margin existing between the gain 
at which the repeater is operating and the singing point 
between the lines and balancing networks between 
which the repeater is working. Ordinarily, repeaters 
of this type are so designed and adjusted that the 
gains giwen at various frequencies are those required 
when the lines and networks with which they are used 
are balanced for impedance within certain well-defined 


demand the same requirements, and the means which 
are employed for the maintenance of these conditions 
are dealt with below under “Volume Efficiency.” 

It is necessary to point out here that in the case of 
repeaters of the 4-wire type the above considerations 
do not apply, as *the gain which such repeaters can 
give is not so dependent on the impedance balance of 
the lines to which they are connected. 

(2) Volume Efficiency. 

We turn now to the second factor contributing to 
the frequency response characteristic of the system, 
namely, volume efficiency. From the viewpoint of 
transmission maintenance, this is without doubt the 
most important of any single factor bearing upon 
tran sm ission efficiency. In the early days of telephone 
transmission engineering it was the only factor to 
which serious attention was given by engineers, and a 
tendency remains to-day in some countries to judge 



Pjq 2^1 _ •< 22 '' type repeaters. Effect of lowered line singing point upon attenuation characteristic of circuit. 


limits. Should it happen that, owing to line troubles, 
the standard of impedance balance between the line 
and network is lowered, and that at the same time 
■ the repeater gain is not reduced by a corresponding 
amount, the gain given by the repeater at different 
frequencies will depart from the normal values. 

This effect is well illustrated by Fig. 11, which shows 
the transmission frequency characteristic of a repeatered 
„ loaded cable circuit under two conditions : first, when 
the gain given by the repeater almost brings the system 
to a sinffing condition ; and, secondly, when the repeater 
gain hiS been lowered from its previous value by about 
4 miles of standard cable. 

It is evident, therefore, that the varjdng effect of 
•frequency distortion in repeaters of the 2-'wire type 
will have to be guarded against by ensuring that line- 
impedance uniformity is maintained to a certain 
standard, and that repeatw gains are maintained 
uniform at certain predetermined values. 

Considerations of volume efficiency for the system 


the transmission efficiency of a S 3 ^tem from the attenua¬ 
tion values of its component parts, wiffi entire disregard 
•f noise condition, or even of distortion. 

The volume efficiency of a S 3 rstem depends upon the 
volume efficiency of the component parts, terminal 
equipment lines and repeaters, etc., at all frequencies. 
It also depends upon the transition losses, which are 
liable to occur at the junction between the various 
plant items. 

Of these vaifous factors, all, -with the exception of 
transition losses, are controlled by routine trans¬ 
mission maintenance. Ordinarily, in planmng ^the 
system, care is taken that the impedances of the various 
circuit elements, which are or might be used in con¬ 
junction one with the other, are sufficiently similar in 
impedance characteristics to cause inappreciable losses. 
In th^ m atobiug of the impedance values of various 
parts of "the plant, repeating coils and ■transform^s 
with ‘' inequality ratio ” •vrindings play an important part, 
and it is, of course, important in new Qonstructipn or 
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in extension work that transformers of the proper 
impedance ratio should always be employed. 

The remaining factors, as will be seen from Fig. 6, 
are resolved into the following items :— 

{a) Terminal-instrument volmne efficiency. 

(&) Exchange losses. 

(c) Line attenuation, 

{d) Repeater gain. 

{e) Line impedance uniformity. 

The means and methods available for the measure¬ 
ment of these items will now be described. 

(a) Terminal-instrument volume efficiency, —^Until re¬ 
cently it has been almost general practice with telephone 
administrations to assume that a telephone set when 
once put into service retains its original efficiency. In 
cases where obvious defects have arisen in subscribers’ 
sets, it has been left to the regular maintenance staff 
to effect such repairs as were clearly necessary, without 


the circuit of which is given in Fig. 12. It has been 
primarily designed for measuring with a 1 000-cycle 
alternating current the transmission losses caused by 
telephone apparatus and exchange equipment under 
regular operating conditicTns. It can also be used for 
measuring the loss in junction, trunk Hnes, etc., provided 
that the two ends of the circuit or equipment to be 
tested can be made available at the testing point. 
The set is arranged to measure losses from 0 to 46 miles 
of standard cable in steps of half a mile. It is con¬ 
structed in a portable form and weighs approximately 
13 lb. 

While we can use any source of single-frequency 
current giving suitable wave-form and approximately 
the correct frequency, a special single-frequency source 
to give current of a frequency of 1 000 cycles per second 
has been designed for use with the set. This cecillator 
consists essentially of a generator element and a filter 
circuit. The generating element consists of a carbon 



an accurate check on the efficiency of the telephone 
set being made. Undoubtedly the explanation of this 
has been the difficulty and cost of making efficiency 
tests, due to the necessity of making actual speech 
tests under more or less laboratory conditions, the 
volume efficiency of the instrument under test being 
carefully compared with standard instruments of known 
efficiency. 

The institution of repair and recovery workshops, 
where defective instruments are corrected by a specially 
trained staff, and the devdopment of rapid routine 
methods for making volume efficiency tests, have 
overcome this difficulty. 

(&) Exchange losses .—^^In the earlier part of this paper 
(page 669)., reference was made to the neces|j.ty of 
providing an instrument for measuring in a rapid 
routine manner such parts of the exchange equipment 
as experience has shown to be subject to defects. Such 
an instrument is the 1-B transmission measuring set, 


button and two specially-wound receiver spools coupled 
by means of a tuned metallic reed. The system operates 
off three dry cells, which are mounted in the same 
carrying case as the generating element proper, 

Tlxe circuit of this measuring set is made up of two 
artificial line branches, which are permanently bridged 
together, at the end of which the alternating-current 
source is connected so that the same alternating potential 
is impressed on both branches. These two branches 
are similar, except that the apparatus or circuit of 
which the transmission loss is to be measured is con¬ 
nected into the ripper one, while the lower; One consists 
of an arrangement of variable resistances both in series 
and in shunt, constituting a variable artificial line. 

In using the set, the variable artificial line in the 

lower branch of the circuit is adjusted so that the 

same volume of transmission is received over each of 

*> 

the two branches at the receiving ends, and the loss 
in the apparatus under test is known directly from the 
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setting of the variable artificial line, which is cahbmted 
in miles of standard cable. A receiver and a condenser 
in series are connected to the receiving terminals of 
the upper branch of^the circuit, and a 200-ohm resistance 
(which simulates at 1 000 cycles the impedance of the 
receiver and the condenser in series) to the receiving 
terminals of the lower branch of the circuit. Actually, 
of course, the receiver combination and the 200-ohm 
resistance are interchanged between the two branches, 
as is necessary for making the transmission deter¬ 
mination by means of a switch. The artificial lines 
used in the two branches of the circuit are made up 
of non-inductive resistances. 

The apparatus to be measured is connected between 
the two parts of the artificial lines in the upper branch. 
The variable artificial line in the lower branch has been 


both eTid s of the line or circuit under test are available 
at the set. This, as has been explained earlier, involves 
the looping back of lines at a distant point. Apart 
from the obvious inconvenience of such a method, the 
disturbance to traffic conditions involved by the use of 
several lines simifltaneously for testing purpos^ h^ 
justified the development of an instrument which in 
use involves only the line under test. The circuit of 
this instrument, the 3-A transmission measuring set, is 
indicated in Fig. 13. It is used for measuring the 
transmission equivalents of lines, and also to measure 
the losses in apparatus and exchange equipment, when 
these are desired, to a higher degree of accuracy than 
is possible with the 1-B set described above. 

The 3-A transmission measuring set is arranged in a 
portable form and employs a direct-reading meter. It 




Fig. 13.—Circuit of “ 3-A ” transmission measuring set and " 3-A " oscillator. 


designed in such a manner that, regardless of the 
setting, the impedance of the circuit to the right of the 
resistance r in the lower branch is uniform. The 
resistance R can, by means of a key, be made to have 
any one of three values corresponding respectively to 
heavily load^, medium loaded, or non-loaded lines. 
Similwly, by suitable changes in the value of r, the 
artificial hne made up of r in conjunction with the 
resistance to the right can be made to have any one 
of the*"three values mentioned. As the transmission 
loss caused by telephone apparatus depends upon the 
type of line into which it is inserted, the above-mentioned 
arrangement makes it practicable to determine the loss 
due to eqmpmentused with various types of circuits, and 
thus to measure the losses under the approximate 
impedance conditions which hold in regular service. 

(c) Line atientiaHon ,—^The transmission set described 
above can be used for measuring attenuation only when, 


jises visual indication instead of audible indication. It 
is calibrated directly in miles of standard cable and 
enables transmission-equivalents from zero to 30 miles 
of standard cable to be accurately and quickly measured 
to within 0*1 standard mile. It is also arranged to 
permit the current supply conditions of subscribers’ 
operator’s cord circuits and switching trunks to be 
measured. 

The dimensions of the set are 22 in. x 8 in. and its 
weight is about 37 lb., excluding the source of testing 
current. While any source of current having the proper 
output, suitable wave-form and frequency, can be used, 
a special oscillator generating a current having a fre¬ 
quency of 1 000 cycles per second has been designed 
for use with the set and is known as the “ 3-A ” oscillator. 
This oscillator delivers more power than is available 
from the 2-B oscillator used with the 1-B transmission 
measuring set* 
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’ Both the measuring set and its oscillator operate 
satisfactorily from the regular 24-volt battery as a 
source of power. The set contains two vacuum tubes 
but does not require a separate plate battery, the 
24-volt battery suppl 3 dng both filament and plate 

currents, • 

The operation of this set when used for measuring 

the attenuation of a fine is briefly as follows 

Referring to the measuring set located at the receiv¬ 
ing end of the line under test, alternating current is 
p^sed from the sending circuit of this set into a re¬ 
sistance network, which approximates in impedance 
to the transmitting end of the line under test. This 
network is connected to another network (haying an 
impedance approximating to that of the receiving end 
of the line under test) which forms part of the receiving 

The current from the sending circuit flows through 
the networks referred to above, and after passing 
through a transformer and a calibrating network reaches 
an ampMer-detector, the output of which is connected 
to a direct-current meter upon which a deflection is 
produced. By means of an adjusting resistance located 
across this meter, the deflection is adjusted to a definite 
value. Such tests with the sending and receiving circuite 
(both at the receiving end of the line under test) connected 
together can be called calibration. 

The sending and receiving circuits referred to above 
are then separated, the receiving circuit being wnnected 
by means of a switch to the receiving end of the hne 
under test, and the sending circuit, or a similar one, to 
the sending end of the line. The calibration network, 
which during calibration caused a definite transmission 
loss, is now replaced by two variable measuring net¬ 
works, the substitution being effected by naeans of 
switches. One of these networks is variable m smaU 
steps to cause losses from zero to 10 miles, wMe ^e 
other is variable in steps of 10 miles. When the line 
under test is coimected between the sending and re¬ 
ceiving circuits, the current which flows into the rec^v- 
ihg circuit will, of course, be reduced to a value less 
than that which was obtained dming calibration, on 
account of the attenuation of the line under test. The 
deflection on the meter will consequently be less than 
when the circuit was being calibrated. If the trans¬ 
mission loss caused by the variable measuring ne^ork 
is decreased until the deflection on the meter is 
same as during calibration, the difference between^ 
loss caused by the fixed cahbrating network and that 
caused by tiie variable measuring network will be equal 
to the transmission loss caused by the line under test. 
The measuring networks are calibrated to read tins 

difference directly. - • ^ 

The cpmplete sending circuit of -toe set consists of 

an oscillator,* a rheostat for regulating its output, an 
alternating-current meter for measuring the o^put, and 
a network of resistances which form the artificim hne. 

The receiving circuit conasts primarily of a reastance 
network, a transformer iK, a calibrating network E, 
variable measuring networks F and M, a resistence- 
adjusting dial, an amplifier and detector, and a direct- 

current meter. . , . 1 j „ 

In the sending circuit the resistance network mdudes 


the resistances DD, which are adjustable to ha^e a 
total impedance of 600, 1 200 and 1 800 ohms respec¬ 
tively, corresponding to low, medium and high im¬ 
pedance. The resistance H is non-inductive and is 
connected across the termjnals of the artificial line DD. 

It will be noted that the alternating-current rnimarn- 
meter is connected in the output circuit of the oscillator 
so that it reads the total current flowing through the 
resistances DD and H. The resistance H is so low^ in 
comparison with DD that only a very small proportion 
of the total current flows through DD when it is con¬ 
nected to the line or to a receiving circuit. Therefore, 
with a given current through the milhammeter, it can 
be assumed that the voltage between the points CC is 
practically independent of the imped^ce to which tiie 
sending circuit is connected, and that if any two sending 
circuits have the resistances and currents adjusted to 
the same values, the voltages across the points CC 

will be equal. . , • u j 

In the receiving circuit the transformer K is shielded 
and so designed that its impedance will be approximately 
600 ohms when connected to the apparatus to its right. 

In order that the impedance of the receiving circuit 
can be adjusted to the values of 600, 1 200 and 1 800 
ohms corresponding to the impedance of the receiving 
end of the line, resistances are connected between the 
coil and the terminals to which the line under test is 
connected. The calibrating network E is a potentio-. 
meter designed so that the ratio of the voltage impressed 
by it on the amplifier to that impressed upon it by 
the transformer K corresponds to a transmission loss 
of 30 miles of standard cable at a frequency of 800 
cycles per second. The variablemeasuring networkM is a 
potentiometer having a total resistance correspondmg to 
that of the calibrating network E, but designed so ^at 
it can be adjusted to cause losses from zero to IJ 
It is in tiie form of a circular slide wire and is calibrated 
in steps of 0-1 mile. The variable network ^ i® a- 
constant-impedance shunt, so that the ratio of the 
current entering the variable network M, to the cuirent 
entering the shunt, can be adjusted to valu^ which 
correspond to transmission losses of 0, 10 and 20 i^®® 
of standard cable at 800 cycles per second. The 
amplifier and detector circuit contains two vacuum 
tubes, one serving as an amplifier a;nd the o^er as a 
combined amplifier and rectifier or detector. The 
adjusting dial is a circular slide-wire potentiometer^, 
the setting of which determines the current supphed 
to the direct-current meter. It is so arranged that -me 
impedance, as looked at from the direct-current meter 
terminals, is constant, thus keeping constant tiie damp¬ 
ing of the meter. • , 

The various jacks and. terminals enable the set to# 

be used with different types of jacks, or with orjnary 
wires, and also permit the lise of the set for the q^ehsure- 
ment of current-supply conditions, etc. 

A stiU higher development in transmission measuring 
apparatus is the 4-A transmission measuring set. This 
srt has been designed for use at the more important 
centres in the trunk line plant for making meMurements 
over a greater range of conditions, particularly ^ 
regards frequency, than is possible with the sets already 

described. 
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The approximate overall dimensions of this set are repeater station can he checked and calibrated for any 
S3 in. X 18 in. x 14 in. It is intended as a permanent setting of the gain control, it is usual to provide at 
fixture in important terminal stations, and is u,sually least one repeater gain set of the No. 2 type. This 
jMTOvided with a number of local circuits terminating gain set is mounted on two panels which are situated on 
on jades for the use of the test clerk, to facilitate the the same radcs as the repeaters, and is located in close 
measuring of a large number of circuits with a Tninimnm proximity to jacks #ionnecting to the various repeaters, 
of delay. Various signals and a telephone set are One of the panels comprises the gain unit and the other 
provided for use in conducting the tests. The circuit an amplifier unit. The set is capable of measuring 
arrangements of this set are similar in principle to those gains up to 46 miles of standard cable (800 cycles per 
in the 3-A set described above. second) in steps of 0* Smile. Fig. 14 shows a simpli- 

The range of measurement is, however, greater, as ; fied diagram of the circuit. Alternating current at 
losses from 0 to 60 miles and gains from 0 to 20 miles 1 000 cycles per second is fed to the input terminals 
of standard cable may be measured to 0*1 standard of the gain unit and passes through a repeating coil 
mile. The amplifier-detector provided in this set has to two separate circuits, which are coimected in series 
three vacuum tubes, this number being necessary on through the secondary windings of the repeating coil 
account of the considerable range of the set. so that the same current flows into each. A variable 



Fig. 14.—Circuit of " 2-A ” repeater gain-measuring set. 


While for obtaining the relation between attenuation shunt is connected across the input terminals of this 

and frequency for any line, a variable-frequency coil to enable the input current to be adjusted, 

oscillator giving any single frequency between, say. The two separate circuits join together again at the 

200 a rid 4 000 cyd.es is used, this measuring set is switch-key. 

chiefly used in conjunction with a special oscillator Following the upper circuit in the gain unit, the 
(6-A) to make measurements at 1 000 cycles per second, current passes through an artifidal line, shunted by a 

The 6-A osdllator delivers testing current the fre- variable resistance controlled by a dial switch and 

quency of which varies rapidly to and fro over a range designed to give a series of losses in steps of 6 standard 

irom 900 to 1100 cycles per second, and experience miles. The terminals of this artifidal line are connected 

has shown that although the true attenuation/frequency to the input terminals of the repeater to be tested, the 

curve "o^ the line is somewhat irregular, owing to • oui^ut terminals of which are coimected to another 
slight impedance irregularities in line construction, the artifidal hne closed with a resistance. The terminals 

attenuation measured when this oscillator is employed of this resistance are connected to the switch-key. 
is substantially that which would be obt&aed with The lower circuit in the gain unit consists simply of 
a single-frequency measurement at 1 000 cycles per one redstance shunted by another variable resistance 

second, if the hne construction were ideal, that is, free controlted by a dial switch and designed to give losses 

from aU irregularities: in steps of 0* 6. mile. The tenmnals of this resistance 

-(d) Repeater gain .—^In order that the gain given by axe also connected to the switch-key. i 

any repeater (of either the 2-wire or 4-wire type) in a The amplifier circuit, which is shown in the lower 
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part of Fig. 14, comprises two vacuum tubes, the first 
of which acts as an amplifier and the second as a 
detector, in the plate circuit of which is connected 
a galvanometer. The switch-key is connected to 
amplifier Valve through an input transformer. The 
sensitivity of the set is adjusted tgr vaJT^ng the gnd 
potential of the rectifier by means of a sliding contact 
.on a resistance connected across the filament of the 
first tube. The switch-key connects the mp^t or 
the amplifier to either the upper or lower circuits of 

the gain unit. , 

In making the test the repeater is connected in me 
upper circuit of the gain unit, and the two vanable 
shunts are adjusted until the same reding is obtained 
upon the galvanometer for either position of the switch- 
key. It is obvious that under this condition the 
voltages developed at the end of both the upper and 
lower circuits of the gain unit are equal, and, since the 
currents which enter these two circuits are the sajM, 
it follows that the gain given by the repeater f^^st be 
equal to the difference between the losses caused by the 


1130, 1 420, 1 800 and 2 280 ohms respectively) being 
available. These impedances should be set to approxi¬ 
mate to the impedances of the lines on which 
peater is designed to work. The “ Gain and Loss key 
is put in the ‘ * Gain ’ ’ position, and t^e ‘ ‘ Meter-Receiver 
key is put in the “ Metel ” position. The resistances 
A and B are adjusted until the output currents of each 
circuit branch are equal. This equahty is determined 
by means of a thermo-couple and galvanometer in a 
circuit arrangement having an impedance of 1 130 ohms. 
The operation of the “Test” key closes one arcmt 
branch through the thermo-couple and at the same 
time connects a resistance of 1 130 ohms across me 
other drcuit branch. When no change in the deflection 
of the micro-ammeter is caused by the operation of 
the test key, the readings of dials A and B give the gam 
of the repeater in miles of standard cable. 

The set may be used to measure the tramsmission 
loss in a piece of apparatus by connecting the apparatus 
between the “ In ” and “ Out ” terminals, the Gam 
and Loss ” key being set at “ Loss.” In general, the 



shunts in the two circuits, neglecting for the 
losses occurring in the two artificial Imes and the trana- 
tion losses which may occur at the repeater t^rmnals, 
due to the impedance values of the artificial hues and 

the repeater not matching exactly. Tt. 

Actually accountis taken of the latter lossesm calibra¬ 
tion. A panel-mounted single-frequency oscilla,tor, in¬ 
cluding tw6 vacuurh tubes, is usually provided at 
repeater stations for use with the above set. 

The circuit of a repeater gain-measunng set in a 
portable form is shown in Fig. 16. This is the 3-A 
repeater gain-measuring set, which can be used also 
for the measurement of transmission^osses. Its range 
is from 0 to 90 miles of standard cable (800 cycles per 
second) in ^eps of 0 • 2 ipile. The set is contained in 
an oak case approximately 9| in. X in. X 24 m. 

nmA weighs about 33 lb. j _ 

The repeater of which the gain is to be measumd is 

connected to the set, the input of 

connected to the “ In ” terminals of the set,*and^e 

output being connected to the “ Out t^nals. The 

“ Input ” and “ Output Impeda-nce dials are sehm 

■ the required valties, seven impedances (300, 700, 890, 


energy output from each branch of the circuit wiU; be 
insufidcient to operate the thermo-couple when the set 
is used in this way. A receiver is therefore employed 
to balance the set and is connected to the terminals 
marked “ Receiver,” the “ Meter-Receiver” key being 

in the “ Receiver ” position. . 

With both the above sets an oscillator capable ox 
giving power at any single individual frequency between, 
sav 200 cycles and 3 000 cycles can be employed. An 
oscillator of this type (the 4-B oscillator) is referred to 

U) Lim impedance unifoymity. —^The gain at which 
2-wire repeaters can be satisfactorUy operated depend* 
to a large extent upon tbe degree of balance existing 
at all essential frequencies between the imp^ance ot 
the line and the balancing network assoaated^with it. 

While thb 21-test already described enables th^ deter¬ 
mination of the “ singing point ” of a fine against its 
balancing network at the particular frequency at which 
the impedance unbalance is a maximum, it is sometimes 
necess£y to know the “ point ” at a numb« 

I ol frequenoies in order that the nature oj the 
the Shalance may be located. This mtormation can 
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be (juickly obtained by means of the 2-A impedance 
unbalance measuring set. 

The impedance unbalance measuring set is a device 
for the direct measurement of the “ singing point at 
any desired frequeg^cy. Fig. 16 is a diagram of tiie 
apparatus, showing the esse&tial parts of the circuit 
but omitting certain details which are of minor impor¬ 
tance in its operation. The heavy lines show the con¬ 
ductors used when making unbalance measurements. 
The set works on a null system in which a current 
depending upon the quantity being measured is balanced 
through a galvanometer against another current from 
the same source which flows in a reference circuit. 
This eliminates errors due to fluctuations in the output 
of the source. 

Alternating current from an oscillator is applied 
through a transformer A to the two resistances B and 
C in seir.es. The resistance B can be regarded as a 
1 200-ohm line supplying the measuring circuit, which 
begins at its terminals. Current from B passes to the 


The voltage-drops in the resistances H and I are opposed 
through the galvanometer, which stands at zero when 
the two currents are equal. 

After connecting up, the first step in measuring a 
"singing point” is to calibrate the apparatus. This 
is done by using tl^p reference key K which substitutes 
the resistances L and M for the impedances under test. 
These resistances are so proportioned as to give a loss 
of 6*4: miles through the 3-winding -transformer (in 
addition to the copper and iron losses of 0'6 mile) 
without disturbing its impedance relations with the 
rest of the apparatus. The measuring dials of the 
artificial line F are turned to zero—this introduces the 
maximum loss—and the adjustment dial of the potentio¬ 
meter G is turned until the pointer of the galvanometer 
stands on zero. 

Restoring the reference key K to its normal position 
reconnects the impedances under test and reduces the 
unbalance current. The galvanometer is restored to 
balance by turning the measuring dials of the artificial 


Line 



Fig. 16.—Diagram of " 2-A ” impedance unbalance measuring set. 


2-^6 winding of the 3-winding transformer D, of which 
the line and network terminals are connected through 
the contacts of certain keys to the line and network 
terminals of the set and thence to the impedances under 
test. From the bridge terimnals the unbalance current 
passes through an insulating transformer E to the 
adjustable artificial line F and to the potentiometer G. 
The voltage-drop in G is applied to the high-impedance 
input circuit of a 2-stage vacuum-tube amplifier. The 
alternating voltage in the output circuit of the amplifier 
is applied to the measuring rectifier and the resistance 
H in seriSs, givingrise to a unidirectional current flowing 
in the direction indicated by the arrow. The condenser 
in parallel with H smooths out the current and increases 
the efficiency of the rectifier circuit. 

The alternating voltage across the resistance C is 
applied through the transformer J to the'resistance I 
and the reference rectifier in series, giving a unidirec¬ 
tional purrent in the direction shown by the arrow. 


Une F, which reduces the loss in F and indicates this 
reduction by the position of the pointers on the dials. 
The reading of the dials is then the loss through the 
3-winding transformer, less the . 7 miles (6-4-|-0-6) 
previously existing, which is the singing point of the 
two impedances. 

Having once calibrated the apparatus at some such 
frequency as 1 000 cycles, the whole frequency range 
can be covered by successive settings of the oscillator 
and measuring dfals without furtlier calibration. 

This set can also be used for the loca^tion of line 
impedance irregularities, although this operation can 
be more *directly and simply determined by the use of 
the line impedance bridge. 

The circuit of the 1-B line impedance bridge illus¬ 
trated i^ Fig. .17 is intended primarily for measuring 
the impedance of telephone lines over a range of fre¬ 
quencies for the purpose of locating line irregularities. 
It can also be used to measure the impedance of appara- 
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tus. It consists of a Wheatstone bridge network made 
up of two ratio arms of fixed resistance, a variable 
resistance, a fixed inductance and a variable inductance. 

By means of keys, the inductance may be switched 
to either arm of the bridge, so as to be either in series 



with the line under test or in the opposite arm. Re¬ 
sistances are provided in the circuit to compensate for 
the effective resistance of the inductometer and the 
inductance coil, so that the variable resistance can be 
read directly to obtain the resistance component of the 
impedance. Detection is effected by means of a head 


conjunction with several of the measuring and testing 
sets described above. It is'designed to furnish alter¬ 
nating current of pure wave-form over a range of from 
100 to 6 000 cycles per second by steps of 20 cycles per 
second and with an acciyracy of (>• 1 per cent. 

It comprises an oscillation tube, two amplifying 
tubes and an adjustable resonant control circuit. The 
frequency is adjusted by varying the capacity and 
inductance of this circuit, which is associated with the 
oscillation tube. A. number of features essential in an 
instrument intended for accurate measurements are 
secured by circuit arrangements which result in low 
amplitude of oscillation in the first tube. The frequency 
of oscillation is made relatively independent of the 
tube characteristics, so that recalibration is not neces¬ 
sary if tubes are replaced. The frequency, also, is 
independent of small changes in filament cu^ent and 
plate voltage, and is quite independent of tne power 
being delivered from the output terminals. 

The output of the oscillator is controlled by means 
of a potentiometer connected in the circuit between the 
twO amplifying tubes. The power supply required by 
this oscillator is 1 • 0 ampere at 24 volts, and 0 • 06 ampere 
at 130 volts. A rheostat and meter are provided for 
adjusting the filament current. 

The oscillator is reasonably portable, being mounted 
in a box with carrying handles and having overall 
dimensions approximately 19 in. X 19 in. X 19 m. 

It has not been possible within the limits of this 



receiver. The set has a range of from 0 to 11110 ohms 
and — 0*630 to -f 0*630 henry, and an accuracy of 
about 1 per cent. 

With both the 2-A impedance unbalancing measuring 
set a pfl the 1-B impedance bridge, testing cmrent is 
usually obtained from the 4-B oscillator. 

The circuit of a 4-B oscillator is illusixnted in Fig. 18. 
It is a typical vacuum-tube oscillator which is .used in 


paper to describe in great detail each testing instrament. 
The information which we have been able to include 
wiU, we hope, be of some assistance to telephone 
engineers who axe not already familiar with the^ trans¬ 
mission maintenance practices herein advocated. We 
beUeve that the time is not far distant when these useful 
tools wiU be regarded by the maintenance forces of 
telephone administrations as being as indispensable as 
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the Wheatstone bridge is to-day and that they will 
form part of their regular equipment in the future. 

Successful transmission maintenance depends more 
upon the dissemination of sufi&cient knowledge through¬ 
out the rank and file of the operating staff, than upon 
expert knowledge possessed by ofB.cials at headquarters. 

In conclusion, the authors desire to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Western Electric Company for much 
of the data contained in this paper. 


APPENDIX 1. 

Location of an Irregularity by Means of 
Impedance/Frequency Measurement. 

Assume that in an otherwise uniform line (Fig. 19) 
an irregularity occurs at a distance D from a testing 
point. It is desired to locate the irregularity by means 
of an impedance test over a range of frequencies. The 
velocity of wave propagation is kno^vn from considera¬ 
tions of the constants of the line. Let the velocity 
of propagation be F. 

The voltage impressed at the testing end causes a 
current to flow in the line. A portion of this current 
is reflected because of the irregularity. The distance 


Voltage Irregularity 



Distance D - A 

Fig. 19. 


traversed by the direct and reflected current is 2D, and 
the total time that elapses before the current returns 
is 2DJV. 

If the current which returns from the irregularity is 
in phase with the impressed voltage, when it returns 
to the sending end the apparent current-flow into the 
line will be greater than would be the case if the line 
did not contain the irregularity. This means that the 
ratio between the impressed voltage and the current, 
i.e. the impedance, is at a minimum value. 

As the reflected wave has taken 2D/ V seconds to 
make the return trip, if we assume that it has a 
frequency of / cycles per second, there will be iDffV 
complete waves between the sending enid and the 
sending end on the return trip. 

If we now vary the frequency of the impressed voltage 
v-either up or down, it will be seen that the reflected 
wave will no longer be in phase with the impressed 
voltage^ This means that the impedance is no longer 
a minimum, but is increasing. As we vary the frequency 
the phase will change until a point is reached where 
the waves are again in plmse. This means that there 
will be one more, or one less, complete wave than in the 
previous case of the frequency/. Expressed in equation 
form:— 

2DflV^2DflV^\ 
or £> = i 17/2(/-/) 


Assume an open-wire line in which the speed of 
propagation is 180 GOO miles per second. Suppose the 
irregularity causes maxima values of the impedance at 
300, 600, 900, 1 200 cycles. The interval here, that is 
{f — f), is 300 cycles. The distance to the irregularity 
from the end is therefore 180 000/(2 X 300) = 300 miles. 


APPENDIX 2. 

New Unit for Transmission Measurements. 

Throughout this paper the standard-mile equivalent 
has been used to express transmission losses. This is 
the unit which has been in use for several years in Great 
Britain, the United States, and other English-speaking 
countries. On the continent of Europe it has, generally 
speaking, been the practice to express transmission 
losses and efficiencies in attenuation units (jSl), that 
is, in natural logarithms at one or more chosen fre¬ 
quencies. 

Recently the transmission engineers of the Bell 
System in the United States have introduced a new 
unit for transmission measurements and, since it presents 
certain distinct advantages, a brief reference may be 
of interest. 

They define the unit in the following terms: The 
Transmission Unit is one such that two powers are 
said to differ by one transmission unit if they are in 
the ratio of lOO'^: 1. ^ 

The following are some of the principal factors that 
have led to its adoption:— 

(1) The new unit does not vary with the frequency. 

(2) The new unit is logarithmic in character and 
expressible in our common system of numbers. The 
logarithmic scale is used because the losses in the trans¬ 
mission line are a logarithmic function of the length. 
The logarithmic bases common in applied science are 
the Napierian base $ and the common base 10. The 
latter is in more general use and tables of common 
logarithms are more readily available. Furthermore, 
the base 10 makes it possible to visualize the trans¬ 
mission unit more readily than the base &. Ten units 
correspond to a power ratio of 10, 20 units to a ratio 
df 100, 30 units to a ratio of 1 000, and so on. Ten 
to certain fractional powers very closely represents even 
ratios also. For example:— 


lOO'i = 

Approximatdy 

1-26 

Exactly 

1-259 

10O-2 = 

1*6 

1-686 

lOO-s 

2 

1-9 

100*‘‘ = 

2-6 

2-612 

lOO.-e = 

4 

3*-981 

100*7 = 

• 6 . ■ ^ 

6-012 

100*8== 

6-3 

6-31 

100*9 = 

8 

7-94 

101 = 

10 

10-0 


(3) The new unit is based on a power ratio. The 
unils which were in use are based on ratios of currents 
or voltages. In considering transmission problems we 
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sure fundamentally concerned with the conversion and 
transmission of energy. We are usually interested in 
the ratio of the power dehvered to the receiving set 
under one condition as compared with the power 
dehvered under another or standard condition; or we 
are interested in the ratio of the power output to the 
power input of an apparatus or system. For many 
problems, especially since many long lines aire charac¬ 
terized by unifbrm impedance, we may equally deal 
with current ratios or voltage ratios, but transmission 
engineers recognize that it is really the power ratio 
with which they axe fundamentally concerned. The 


current or voltage attenuation unit corresponding to 
the one proposed is, of course, lO®’®®. 

(4) The unit is of convenient size. For a good deal 
of practical work it is satisfactory to know the trans¬ 
mission equivalent of a long hne ^o within one mile. 
Single-frequency measuring apparatus now in common 
use is calibrated to one-tenth of a mile, but seldom, 
if ever, in field work is there occasion for measurements 
to a greater degree of precision. It is desirable to have 
a unit in terms of which the losses and gains of interest 
can be expressed with the use of not more than one 
place of decimals. 


Discussion before The Institution, 6 March, 1924. 


Mr. S. A. Pollock: The paper primarily refers to 
the provision of apparatus for an organized system of 
control in maintaining the efficiency of a telephone 
system. Anyone with experience of telephones will 
know that it is a very difficult matter indeed to control 
and maintain a large and complex system in a high state 
of efficiency. The need has always been felt for conveni¬ 
ent and simple apparatus to enable the maintenance 
stafi to supervise and detect any decrease in efficiency. 
The maintenance of a very large telephone system may 
be studied from various points of view. The present 
paper would seem to indicate that the method advocated 
is to centralize the supervision of maintenance. This 
method would apparently facilitate a central control in 
so far as it could enforce a periodical test of the various 
elements of a telephone system and get the report sent 
to headquarters for examination. Where the mam- 
tenance is centralized in that way. probably no better 
arrangement of apparatus could be found except, 
perhaps, in line improvement. 1 do not think, however, 
that everyone would agree that the centralization of 
maintenance is an economic possibiUty. The apparatus 
described in the paper would undoubtedly serve the 
purpose of detecting losses of efficiency; but, as I 
understand it, when the loss of efficiency is discovered, 
with this apparatus there remains the location of the | 
trouble and the remedy to be found for it. It is possible, 
of course, to deal with the question of maintenance in 
other ways, provided that the test was suitably devised 
for the critical eoca.mination of difierent parts of t^e 
circuit. In the case of a long telephone trunk line, if 
the organization admitted of each section of that trunk 
line being critically examined in such a way as to detect 
any fault, then the tests made would usually enable 
the fault to be immediately located. The same might 
be said for a critical examination of, say, a telephone 
repeater, and also for terminal apparatus such ^ the 
subscriber’s. The subscriber’s line, the connection to 
the exchange and the circuit might be examined piece¬ 
meal. and any fault dwcovered could generally be reme¬ 
died by the person who is making the test. The overall 
test of a telephone line must necessarily be made from 
a terminal point, for instance from an exchange. The 
information obtained with this apparatus vlbuld, I 
understand, merely indicate that: there is a loss of 
efficiency. My point is to emphasize the fact tlwt the 
discovery of a loss of efficiency does not mean its locatiqn 


tnd solution. If tests are designed to locate^ a fault, 
hen an efficiency test may be supeiffiuous. On the 
)ther hand, sectional tests for the location of faults may 
lot be possible in a great S 3 rstem, and I quite agree that 
juch a method is hardly possible over every line m the 
lountry. But do the authors advocate that every Ime 
md every circuit should be routine-tested by apparatus 
3 f this description ? If they do, can they ^ve some 
Idea of the cost of instituting a system or organization 
of that kind ? It wiU generally be agreed that if it 
were economically possible every item in a telephone 
system should be periodically tested, but it may 
pire that the cost of doing so would be altogether prohibi¬ 
tive. It is perhaps a question of poHcy as to 
the subscriber should assist in drawing attention to 
fault that exists. He can give valuable iii[ommtion 
and assistance if anything goes wrong with his tians- 
mitter or with his local line, but a subsen er op 
hardly give much assistance in cases of faults m a long 
trunk line.: The Post Office Department has considemd 
this question of maintaining to the 
efficiency of very extensive plant. Probably the u 
ground telephone trunlc lines of this country repres^ 
tiie bulk of the extension, and the pohey has b^ 
adopted of a periodical testing of 
ruffic lines. But these periodical teste have been 
.evised not to make the measurement of 
fficiency, but to detect any defect whatever that arises 

iter the line has been installed and tested 
:he cost of the periodical testing of 
5 probably insignificant compared with th^t of h 
outine test carried out in the manner suggested by 
Luthors. Our experience shows that the routine t j 
vhich are adopted for tdephone trunks do, la fart, dra 
ittention to the slightest loss of efficiency, 
mable the fault to be located at once. In ®n t 
nore important telephone trunk hnes 
routine titing adopted has had the effect of 
any loss of efficiency due to faults. Tffis is 

S^the fart that the tests are devisedrto show the 

tautest defect before it can affect ■•^® ®®^5^®’^®2 i.^ch 
line. Further, the tests would detect the 
do not interfere with the use of. the line. 
of interest if the authors were to supplement ihe pap^ 
by information in regard to t&C loc^atim of faffite^ 
The title of the pap^ is : ’^Transmission Mmnten^co 
of Telephone Systems.” The subject might be regarded 
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as including the location of faults, and the problem of 
location has probably represented more ingenuity than 
has the devising of apparatus to discover the mere loss 
of efficiency. The authors raise very little controversial 
matter so far as th(£ technicaA apparatus is concerned, 
but, having alluded to the economic side of maintenance 
testing, I think that the paper would be increased in 
value if the authors could supplement it by particulars 
of the personnerand cost, and the extent to which they 
would advocate the use of this apparatus on the system 
generally. There are, of course, the testing of telephone 
trunk lines, the testing of junction lines, the toting 
of subscribers’ lines, and the testing of subscribers 
apparatus. It is largely a question of cost. There is 
no difficulty in providing the apparatus for the purpose, 
as the paper clearly proves; but the question of how 
much mcgiey can be spent economically in routine testing 
is a very controversial point which I believe has been 
studied by many officials of the Post Office from time to 
time. In Appendix 2 the authors put forward a very 
interesting proposal to make a radical change in the 
practice of stating transmission losses of efficiencies. It 
is certainly attractive in its apparent simplicity. I 
understand that one of the arguments for adopting this 
new unit is the facility which it wiU afford for the con¬ 
struction and physical representation of the units. 
Some further information on this subject would certainly 
be welcome. In the last paragraph of the paper the 
authors state : “ It is desirable to have a unit in terms 
of which the losses and gains of interest can be expressed 
with the use of not more than one place of decimals.” 
In using the word ” interest ” do they refer to losses and 
gains of general interest to everyone, or of general 
interest to telephone engineers, or has the word some 
other meaning ? ' 

Mr. J. Stubbs: When, at one period, authority 
was given for the expenditure on maintenance for 
certain circuits serving Continental cables to be double 
the ordinary allowance the result was, not only that the 
circuits were available for a much greater proportion 
of time, but that the actual speed of the circuits rose, 
as far as I can recollect, by about 40 or 60 per cent. 
The value of this increased care in maintenance was 
further exhibited by the fact that when, through some 
change of staff, the arrangement ceased to function, the 
speed of the circuits altered sympathetically. Most 
telephone men would welcome the development of some 
oiher unit than miles of standard cable by which to 
express our transmission equivalents. The present 
unit involves that transmission equivalence is the 
inverse of transmission efficiency, which is not entirely 
satisfacto 3 y. The fact that to use an “ordinary” 
repeater coil instead of “ the proper type ” would lead 
to a loss of 1 • 8 instead of 0 • 7 brings into prominence the 
importance of ensuring that different items shall be 
readily recognizable both by design and by stock descrip¬ 
tion. On page 660 we are told that lines loaded just 
before the war to improve transmission by the then 
latest known improvement have since been unloaded 
to secure the best results from the still later development 
of repeater working. This, as a sidelight, shows thatthe 
telephone engineer is quite prepared to make any changes 
that the rapid development of tiie art demands. I am 


not much in favour of the term “ frequency spectrum ” 
used on page 660. I would suggest that it be referred 
to the B.E.S.A. Nomenclature Committee before it 

becomes firmly established. 

Mr. F. Gill: The economic importance of the paper 
lies in the fact tbalpit gives a line of instruments which 
deal in the worlcshop fashion with transmission measure¬ 
ments, so that the}’' can be used by the ordinary skilled 
man, who can thus grip the maintenance of the trans¬ 
mission part of the system. During the past few years 
a great amount of apparatus—condensers, repeating 
coik, shunts, loading coils, repeaters, etc.—-has been 
introduced into the plant, all for the purpose of improving 
the transmission. But if these do not work, trouble may 
remain undetected for some time.- In an ordinary 
exchange there are 34 non-inductive shunts and super¬ 
visory relays to every “A” operators position. W^ith 
100 such positions in an exchange, there are 3 400 such 
relays and shunts in use in that exchange. If the 
exchange has been installed a few years, it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that some of those things may 
have gone wrong. The paper indicates a ready mean^ 
of detection which can be used quickly and easily by the 
regular maintenance men. That is where the importance 
of this matter lies. The economic value of noise is 
given as the difference between a 30-mile and a 46-mile 
standard. If we can measure the noise, and if we can 
keep it down, we are doing something which is of great 
economic value. Mr. T. G. Miller, the General Superin¬ 
tendent of the Long Lines Department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in the United States, 
in connection with that plant containing 1 116 000 miles 
of wire, including overhead wires carried on 27 000 miles 
of pole line, says: " During the past few ye^s ffie 
extensive use of repeaters, complicated cable circuits, 
carrier telephone and telegraphs, has made better 
transmission measurements necessary. Without these 
instruments it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
TYi a i-n tqin a satisfactory service over many of the circuits 
in use at present. . . . Eighty-five per cent of all ffie 
long lines, including all the more complicated circuits, 
are now being measured regularly at transmission 
measuring desks.” I talce it that one of the things he 
says is, in effect: " Use these things where it pays, and 
do not use them where it does not pay.” Another use 
tq which they are being put is to check up exchange 
equipments and toll cables at the time of construction. 
The authors point out that measurements can be made 
within something like J mile to mile. In the older 
method, viz. by speech tests, it is quite difficult to make 
a measurement of that small amount, but it is quite 
simple, particularly with visual indication, for the 
maintenance mair'to measure down to mile, by using 
these instruments. Mr. Pollock mentioned the centraliza¬ 
tion of maintenance. From my knowledge^ of American 
telephone companies, I do not think that they^ are 
likely to centralize anything except major decisions. 
Their disposition is to push the work of maintenance 
down* tile line, and to make everybody do his share. 
But th^te is such a thing as centralization of control, 
such as one gets on board a steamship, where, while 
the different people do their work, the major decisions 
are taken at one central place. A means of pbtaming 
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control is by the circuit lay-out; the ordinary telephone 
line is the resultant of many losses and gains; the 
circuit lay-out is practically the specidcation for the 
line, and determines exactly how the line should work. 
These circuit lay-outs are made by a committee wmch 
sits daily, on which the traffic, er^ineering and plant 
branches are represented. The new proposal m Europe 
is a system of organizations, each one carr 3 nng on its 
own work, wiiii a consultative committee meeting at 
long intervals and having a permanent office for collect¬ 
ing information. I do not see how the work of making 
circuit lay-outs, the quick answering of questions as to 
facilities, and the direction of a long lines service can 
be done by that type of organization. In my opmion 
the European International telephone system will 
sooner or later have to accept some kind of unity of 

direction. . . , ,_ x 

Mr. A. J. Aldridge: Routine testingis of the utmost 

importance, bearing in mind the tremendous amount of 
apparatus that is now in use in many telephone c<mtiec- 
tions. Judging from the figure given on page 666, ot 
•the average loss of 15 miles due to noise on the lines, 
routine testing would appear to be rather more nec^sapr 
in America than in this country. I should be glad to 
know what that noise really is. I cannot conceive any 
lines producing that noise being tolerated at all in this 
country. Transmission testing sets such as those 
described in* the paper are not peculiar to America, and 
Mr. Pollock has referred to some that have been designed 
in England. One set of which I have knowledge is a 
portable set designed primarily for testing junction lums. 

A junction line very frequently consists of a large number 
of short lengths of cable. There may be one or two 
exchanges in circuit and generally, as the line has no 
definite line impedance, it cannot be closed ^ 

fixed similar impedance; some test other than that 
suggested by the authors is therefore necessary. Also, 
that method of testing by closing the line through rte 
oivn impedance is not altogether satisfacto^, as the 
constants of the line have to be known. 
which I refer is arranged in two parts, the first conta^g 
an oscillator giving a frequency range of 600, 800, 1100 
and 1 500 cycles, a screened transformer, an arb^ia 
trunk line and an ammeter. The other set, wffich is 
used at the receiving end of tlie line, contains an 
amplifier-rectffier arrangement similar to the one gi%^ 
by the authors, a subscriber’s average line, and a sub- 
SOTiber’s average instrument. The 
in obtaining the ratio of cuirent sent into ^e 
to that received on the average instrument. A dnect 
test is thus obtained of the complete axcuit used ayt 
would be in practice, i.e. terminated at one end by a 

trunk line and at the other end by V 

desired the galvanometer can be calibrated to read 
S in stakfard mUes. I should be glad ii the au^^ 
would give a little more information about the noise 
set referred to ou pege «66 y>e stentod 
noise is apparently produced by a vibrating eleme , 
but that does not seem to be the most s^^table method. 

■ Vaii^ns prodnoed by chmgee in the copt&ta. and 
changes in the reed frequency liom 

to destroy any claim to wnsto^ 
b^ developing a set on similar Imes, but I think it-is 


an improvement. An alternator produces the standard 
noise, which is compared with the disturbance on ^ 
ordinary cross-talk meter arrangement in the usual 
way. To facilitate balancing, we have adopted an 
arrangement which, I think, oth®r investigators have 
found to be very satisfactory, i.e. a kind of flicker 
meter. The currents producing the two sounds pass 
tiirough a commutator on the alternator shaft and are 
rapidly interchanged in the receiver. By that means 
it is possible to compare two sounds of quite different 
character, and different observers are found to obtain 
results much more in agreement than they would by a 
simple comparison of the two differing sounds. I am 
not quite clear how the authors’ test is carried out. 

On page 667 they say that the test is made by comparing 
tiie effect on conversation of the disturbance and of the 
standardized noise. Judging from Fig. 6, I should 
imagine that direct comparison is made between di^ 
turbance and the standard noise, without any speech 

Captain B. S. Cohen : Although the methods of 
machine transmission testing, that is, methods other 
than the use of the voice and the ear, are of great value 
for trunk-line testing, in my opinion they are of even 
greater value for the transmission mamtenance of tne 
terminal lines, circuits and apparatus. A multiphcity 
of junctions and subscribers’ lines, subscribers apparalns, 
private branch exchanges, exchange circuits and wiring 
losses are all connected to the trunlc hue and wi^ 
recent improvements in the design of the trunk Imes smd 
in repeatering, the percentages of the overall 
losses locaUzed in this terminal 

more and more formidable. From &e pomt of view of 

transmissionmaintenancethetrunklm^wffich^mim 

in test-rooms are of course more easy to 

the terminal circuit, apparatus and hues. ^ 

other advances, the introduction of machine 
testing apparatus was delayed by the war, 
standLd cable-balancing sets operated by ®P®f^ ^ 
ear have been in use in exchange ^ 

yLs. Three types ®f app^atus have been devdoped 

in this country, to two of which Mr. ^ a^j^ce 

referred. These are a set for general mamtenance 

transmission testing, a disturbance 
one for repeatering and trunk-hne 
Reference is made on page 657 to a s^ple ^ 
sive means of checking the wortog 
subscribers' transmitters and receivers. Detafis ®i^^« 
^rtSable, will be ol gr^t 

fact that by far the greatest vanatioam tr^’ ^°,^ 

efficiency can take place in this apparatu . ythre^^ 

Ls already received attention in this com^ 

for tins pnrpose, the “‘.t^eSrinal 

audio-fceqnel^ range. In Machine 

losses and their causes are given. a in this country 

transmission testing set ’^.<i««l<yed m 
two or three years ago, it was 
up some tangles left by the war at a prevm^ima 

cSitre, and some faults Lrmal 

iaterest. For example, a (msc) had’an excess 

loss of 2-5nffiesof sW^^ablejm^s.q|^ 
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two^)ther cord circuits, with a normal loss of much 
same order, there was an excess loss of due 

to faulty bridging coils. The pomt w^ch be 

emphasized is that np other test would have been 
capable of finding out these faults, with the apparatos 
in^situ. On page 666 the authors give a tos^si , 
efficiency chart commencing with mtelligibihty, 
which we use the term," audibility." We consider ^ 
audibility is the resultant of toe 
volume, articulation and interference. We group 
volume and articulation as being factors of the frequency 
amplitude characteristic of the apparatus, which m 
the same as the authors’ frequency _ ^ 

regards non-Hnear distortion, although S •+ 4 -Ar«! 
efiect is only noticeable with repeaters and transmits 
it should be made clear that it is capable of occumng 
with other apparatus such as receivers, and even 
formers inder spedal conditions. In comm 
Mr. Aldridge I should be glad of some further 
with regard to the noise-analysmg set ° 

page 666. The figure of 16 m.s.c. referred to 
loss due to maximum normal noise appe^ o 
be extraordinarily large, and is considerably “ 
of the normal maximum loss due to mterfere 
this country. In general, we are ^ - 

unit mentioned in Appendix 2. There ar , » 

certain costs involved in its adoption m the way of 

altering standard cable sets and should 

also in records, and before incurring these we should 

like to see other countries in agreement. t ^ 

Mr. G. D. Edwards ; I have just returned from a 
very active personal contact with the instaUation^d 
p^ing in service of a long trunk cable system, m which 
I have seen many of the methods and ®ven of 
instrument described in this paper appli®*! with 
tinctly satisfactory results. In fact, as I loo 
upon course of the work, it is diffic^t ^ see 3iow it 
could have been completed satisfactorily without many 
of them. The cable system which I have mentioned is 
that between Stockholm and Gothenburg in Swed 
and is roughlv 330 miles in length. It is loaded of 
course, and repeaters and testing facihties me mstall^ 
at its termini and at six “iterme jate station^ Ite 
longer circuits, such as those connecting Stockholm and 
Gothenburg, contain as many as four repeaters operati g 
in tandem. The system was taken mto 
completely in September of last year. In the mstal^tion 
of the cable and loading for this systen^ 
the instruments and methods described by the authors 
bave been found of exceedingly great vjdu^ In this 
connection I have in mind more particularly the «inp^g- 
point tests for the detection of irregulanties, and the 
Snpedance/frequency measurements for their location. 
Some such instruments as the authors have described 
are a "nwiessity in the installation of repeater equip¬ 
ment, where the gain/frequency and impedan^/frequency 
(diaracteristios of the amplif^ng and associated equip¬ 
ment must be thoroughly check-tested before ^y 
repeater station can be considered; ready for service. 
A mere attempt to place m operation such a cabte system 
as that between Stockholm and Gothenburg, stretchmg 
only over a distance of litfle more than ,300 miles and 
never involving the operation of more than fohr repeaters 


in tandem wiU provide anyone with convincing proof 
S "'the authors have said wiUr regard to u^y 
of control. I believe that the experience with this 
Swedish cable may be said to have proved the effica.cy 
of unified engineering and operating m 
lonff repeatered cable, systems, and of the 
direction of maintenance activities by a central autho^y. 
This does not mean that all maintenance actu ities 
m^t be carried on by that cential authority but it 
does mean that there should be a single source of general 
mSi^^ance policies and plans. The Swedish telephone 
administration was very quick to realize the 
of these factors, and has made the small changes m 
organization and operating methods necessa^ 
about this essential unity of control. I believe that I 
can say unreservedly that the results have been most 
Many of the methods and instruments 

Ss^ed in the paper are it® 

Stockholm-Gothenburg system m 
transmission maintenance. It-may be said 
value for this purpose also has been proved, at least so 
far as this system is concerned. What I have said sa 
far applies only to the application of these principles 
in a lingle instance, but the case in question involves 
what I believe to be the longest loaded ^peatod ca e 
avstem now in operation in Europe. I believe that 
toher and longer experience with such systems w 
only serve to increase the conviction that these prmciples 
aremostimportant and that the methods and ms^ments 
described are very valuable tools m 
the installation and maintenance of the long-lines 
telephone plan. I have had occasion m America to 
comVinto Lntact with the application of these newer 
methods of transmission maintenance to exchange m a 
systems, and I am sure that their application to to 
p^on of the telephone plant will prove of correspond- 

^ Mr?E. S. Ritter : One speaker has already mentioned 
16 miles of standard cable lost due to noise. I 
should perhaps put it in anotlier way. The effect of a 
certain noise on a very short line will not be the ®ame 
as the effect of the same noise on a very much longer 
line. Perhaps the authors will say if this accounts 
for the very high value taken. They state that with t e 
transmission measuring set an accuracy ®^ ® 

of standard cable is obtained. I do not doubt that this 
is*so in the general case where one has a uniform line 
to deal with, but I should like to knoiy whetlier this 
accuracy is obtainable under the following conditions. 
At one end of a line there is a loaded underground cable 
with a medium impedance continued by an open line, 
and at the distant end of the opqn line a short section 
of hon-loaded uirtierground cable. The unpedance at 
the two ends of the line will be different. I am rather 
curious to know whether the results given by testing 
would be the same from A to B as from B to A.. 1* ig. 17 

shows what the authors call a " 1-B " line impedance 
bridge in which a resistance is used in conjunction with 
an inductometer. In this country we prefer to use a 
bridge iif wiiich the measuring arm consists of a variable 
resisWce shunted by a condenser. This will manure 
the fine where tliere is a capacity angle, and when there 
ia ah inductahce angle the condenser is joined in parallel 
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with the line. The results are very 
obtained in terms of conductance instead o ^ 

The noise-measuring set shown in Fig. 7, as 
it. enables the amount of what , may be caUed the 
“ inducing effect ” of the noise present 
compared with the noise received ^cfoss the hn^ 
is to say, the-induced noise efiect on the two -w^es m 
paraUel'^io earth is compared with the actu^ 
he^d when the telephone is joined across the hn^ T^ 
is a measurement of the state of balance o * 

In connection with heat- coils, the authom say -fcat a 
poor contact may add 1 ohm, or more, to ^e resistance 
I have known a case in which the resistance has amounte 
to nearly 200 ohms in a bad contact at the l^eat coils. 

In another case a dry joint, the resistance 
20 ohms measured with direct current on tiie Wheat¬ 
stone bridge, gave a loss of the equivalent of about 
7 m.s.c. when measured with speech. In connection 
with the maintenance of underground cabl^. whereas 
a comparatively short cable such as is used for ^ect 
service between two exchanges is relatively unimportant, 
and the loss in efficiency would not be of much importance, 
yet on all cables short or long, or apparatus fOTmmg the 
Hnks in a long-distance circuit, any loss in efficiency is 
a very serious matter. This country has developed, to 
a very high degree of precision, methods of testang f 
insulation and for further localizing any small drop in 
insulation. For example, it is now possible m. say. a 
100-mile underground cable to localize a fault of ^ 
order of 300 megohms to within ± 2 miles. This c^ 
only be done if the cable is in good condirton. Mam 
cables now have an insulation of the order of from 
10 000 to 20 000 megohms per mile. Any drop in 
insulation below this figure is generally due to some 
defect in the sheath of the cable, which it is possible to 
localize. Another most common type of fault may be 
described as the dry or badly soldered jomt. This is 
comparatively difficult to localize, although it causes 
loud overhearing between a loop and its^ phantom 
dfcuit, but this has now been very successfully done by 
some new methods. Not only is a dry jomt difficult to 
localize, but it is liabld to disappear and come on again 

at some inconvenient time. 

Mr. C. Robinson ; Under the headmg of Unity of 
Control,” the authors describe a test which occupies, 
according to -the time stated, at least 26 minutes. 
might be possible to deal with two or three circuits at 
once, but even then it would not be possible to carry 
out these tests at large stations where there may be 
200 lines concerned. I suggest that it would be mpre 
practicable to make an overall test first from the contrcfi 
station; after which, if the line is not up to standard 
form, a detailed test should be made^by the difierent 
repeater stations in the circuit. The routine tests no^e 
at each repeater station should ensure that the repeaters 
and balances are being maintained in proper ordCT. 
With reference to the impedance/frequency characteristic 
of lines, the Post Office are working on the development 
of an osciUator on the heterodyne principle, the fr^uency 
of which can be changed continuously over the "audible 
range. The oscillator also gives constant voltage pv^ 
^the audible range. It is proposed to apply tlm method 
to the rapid determination Of the impedance/frequency 


of Unes An oscillator of this typo was 

characteristics or lines, .tt-u Institution, 

demonstrated at the ® ^ transmission 

The repeater gain-measunng set tiie 
measuring set described are similar m p P 
not in detail, to tliose developed *)y tl . ^ 

The form of instrument at present being elm cmi 
by the Post Office combines tlie transmissioi • 
ment set with the repeater gain-measurement set. 

fi77 the bridge used for measuring line impeclaiice 
r^retoed to We have experienced considerab e 
trouble in obtaining accurate results when f 

bridges which are dependent upon the use of * 


The trouble is usuaiiy r. 

windings of the inductances. Mr. Ritter has r 
Se form of the bridge used for this purpose in the i ost 
mce tt has one or two oUter advantage bc».te 
•those which he mentioned, the chief being 
line balances can be calculated direct from the ^ ' 

without any intermediate c^lculaticni of the impcd^^^^^^^^ 

Mr. J. S. Elston {communicated). ^ , 

adopted to maintain telephone transmission m the 
various countries no doubt appeal to each a^dmmislr.ilion 
“ suited to its needs. Mr. Pollock 
amt, in this country, telephone P'^ 

confidence in the systematic of cover _ 

with a view to the discovery of potential tioublc at 
a very early stage, and in periodical routine tc., g, 
combined with the patrol of routes, for open "’ork. lu 
view of the precautions taken to ensure the goml mam 
tenance condition of the long-distance loops. 
what difficult to accept the suggestion of f ^ 

the London-Glasgow telephone trunk { I 

matelv 425 miles of SOO-lb. loop8-~-cou cl be ul 

to the transmission equivalent of 300-U). loops lulh- 
out a previous indication of trouble. NevertUelchS, no 
telephone engineer, particularly if immediate y 
with the transmission qualities of telephone | • . 

would deny the need of testing instruments which wil 
enable a direct comparison to be made, easily ai c 
accurately, between theoretical transmission values anil 
the transmission obtained in practice. I* is a require¬ 
ment which has occupied the attention of lost I - 
research engineers for some considerable time, and earlier 
contributors to this discussion have mdicuted the 
general lines of development. Mr. . Gill mentioned 
circuit plans, and it is assumed that these are, in oltcct. 
transmission lay-outs. It is curious that the practical 
aspect of transmission theory is so seldom referrcii to 
and reemves such scant attention in techmeal papers. 
Given a standard transmission, it is the method ol 

drculating and controlling traffic which deteruimes 

circuit or transmission lay-out; and transmission lay-out, 
in turn, detennines the plant lay-out. In a g<»ing* 
concern the plant will consist of all types of cmistniction, 
some obsolescent and some up-to-date. Ihe ^‘xxernal 
plant may be open or covered, and, if covered, unUiadcd 
or loaded. Single circuits may consist of one or oUier 
of idle types, or a combination of types of construction. 
In switching operations the combinations arc many and 
varied, and the individual circuits are generally short 
lines electrically. The transmission calculations are 
very difficult, and figures, such as the authors quote 
constituting good practice, can be criticized only when 
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the'’critic has a full knowledge of the traffic range and 
the combinations of line circuits and apparatus which 
will be linked together. Notwithstanding the fact that 
theory indicates the combinations which should be 
formed to obtain the best transmission, many problems 
in economic plant lay-out await solution. It is not 
alwa 3 's possible to match impedances so as to incur 
inappreciable losses, and transition losses may then 
become important in adjusting transmission to traffic 
circulation. This is particularly so in this country 
where direct-current signalling is largely used; terminal 
transformers, at present, cannot be inserted in the 
circuits to bring them to a common impedance. 1 think 
the authors could have made a claim that testing 
instruments of the character described have con¬ 
siderable pos.sibilities in bridging the gap between 
transmission theory and the values obtained in practice. 
A testing instrument which would give reliable trans¬ 
mission tests under practical conditions between two 
subscribers linked together by various combinations 
of line circuits and apparatus would enable engineers 
responsible for external telephone plant lay-out to plan 
with greater certainty and more confidence. 

Mr. A. B. Hart {communicaied) : The authors have 
stated the case for greater precision in transmission 
measurements in telephone systems very clearly arid 
completely, but in regard to methods and means there 
are some points in which further elucidation is desirable. 
The determination of the transmission efficiency of any 
telephone apparatus or network involves the measurement 
of small alternating currents, and it is important in 
studying a paper of this kind to have a very clear idea 
of the magnitude of the currents to be dealt with. It 
. may therefore be useful to state that, for example, in an 
average repeater section 60 miles long in a modem 
long-distance cable, the magnitude of the currents 
transnutted is of the order of 1 to 2 mA at the sending 
end of the section and ^ to mA at the receiving end. 
The mean frequency of these currents is generally taken 
as 800 cycles per second. It will be obvious to all 
engineers acquainted with methods of measuring small 
alternating currents that the design of commercial 
instruments to deal with currents of the order of those 
just quoted with an accuracy anywhere approaching 
that mentioned by the authors in their description of 
a transmis.sion measuring set, presents some difficulties. 
A calibration to 0-1 standard mile is mentioned; in 
other words the detection and measurement of differ¬ 
ences of the order of 1 per cent in a current of 0*2 mA. 
There is no doubt that such accuracy and precision can 
be obtained, but it is very important to appreciate the 
possible sources of error that may arise in translating 
Tthese readings into terms of transmission efficiency 
involving Ihe expression of a ratio between sent and 
receive^ currents. Mr. Ritter has indicated difficulties 
that may occur in dealing with composite lines. These 
probably present the most severe conditions, but even 
in a cable network of nominally uniform characteristic 
impedance it will be found in practice that circuits 
differ in capacity to an extent sufficient to cause impe¬ 
dance/frequency irregularities which make it difficult 
to predetermine the actual line impedance at a given 
frequency. Consequently, single-frequency measure¬ 


ments c ann ot be relied upon to represent, with sufficient 
accuracy, the actual commercial speech-transmission 
efficiency of any given circuit, and a method of measure¬ 
ment involving a range of frequencies is to be preferred 
in practice. In describing " Noise Conditions" the 
authors state thatiine noise is generally due to inductive 
interference from external power circuits. So far as 
tixe telephone line network of this country is concerned, 
this statement is not quite accurate.* It is true that 
serious interference has been caused by power circuits, 
but the principal source of disturbance has been the 
high-speed telegraph S 3 retem. Where high-speed tele¬ 
graph circuits are carried upon the same pole lines as 
high-grade telephone lines it is necessary that the latter 
should be maintained at a high degree of balance, 
particularly when long-distance phantom circuits are 
operated. The disturbance created by a high-speed 
telegraph in an unbalanced telephone circuit is of such 
a nature that the question of measuring and analysing 
the noise never arises. The noise must be eliminated 
entirely and the problem resolves itself into locating 
the cause of unbalance in the telephone circuit. Long¬ 
distance aerial circuits with conductors weighing 1 200 
and 1 600 lb. per loop-mile are, by the mere fact of their 
high efficiency, subject to disturbance by slight faults 
that would hardly affect a short-distance light-gauge 
circuit. Such faults as badly soldered joints, loose or 
corroded fuse fittings, cracked insulators, cobweb 
accumulations, intermittent tree contacts and last, but 
not least, imperfect regulation in the pole-to-pole spans 
win set up noise conditions that may prove very trouble¬ 
some to diagnose and locate. Even the most thorough 
S 3 retem of inspection must be supplemented by precision 
apparatus for fault localization. Most of this apparatus 
is of course of the direct-current type and is perhaps 
outside the scope of this paper, but in recent practice 
the use of alternating-current apparatus for fault 
localization heis increased and it is to be regretted that 
the authors have not been able to include some descrip¬ 
tion of such apparatus in their otherwise comprehensive 
paper. 

Captain J. G. Hines [communicated) There is no. 
doubt that steps should be taken to ensure that results 
which should follow the introduction of well-designed 
switching apparatus and scientifically planned lay¬ 
out of external plant are obtained. The work of the 
engineer is a combination of that of the scientist and the 
economist, as he desires not only to secure better results 
than have previously been obtained but also to do so 
in tlie most economical manner. Telephone apparatus 
is exceedingly complicated and much ingenuity is 
expended in devising appliances which will effect many 
combinations of connections without appreciably degrad¬ 
ing the transmission efficiency at any stage. Exhaustive 
investigations are also , made to determine* the combina¬ 
tions of switching centres and cable systems which will 
ensure that each .subscriber in a telephone administra¬ 
tion shall be able to carry on a satisfactory conversation 
with any other subscriber with the least expenditure 
on plsSlt. The calculations used in the determination 
of the lay-out of an area are based upon the normal 
transmission efficiencies of the cables and apparatus to* 
be used. If those efficiencies are not obtained or are 
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not maintained, then much of the careful work that has 
been done is rendered abortive. It is essential, there¬ 
fore, that checks shall be made to secure that tiie calcu¬ 
lated efficiency has been achieved, or, if this is not the 
case, to ascertain the cause and location of the fmlure. 
The extent to which the checks shSuld be applied to 
local lines is, however, a matter that recjuires very 
careful consideration, and the authors give no indication 
of their views upon the matter. There cah be no doubt 
that in the case of long and very costly trunk cables 
the tests should be practically continuous and. as Mr. 
Pollock has indicated, this is the standard Post Office 
practice. Moreover, the tests instituted by the Post 
Office indicate not only the presence of an incipient 
fault before it has deyeloped sufficiently to interfere 
with speech, but also the precise location of the trouble. 
In the case of local lines, however, there is not the same 
justification for the employment of staff and apparatus 
involving considerable expenditure. The lay-out of a 
telephone area provides for satisfactory speech when a 
subscriber is talking under, the most severe conditions, 
that is, via the local and trunk exchanges to a subscriber 
in a remote part of the country. Although the local 
line and apparatus are designed to meet these conditions, 
it is only in a very small percentage of cases that the 
most severe conditions are experienced. Consequently 
there is nearly always a margin of loss that can be 
permitted without causing inconvenience to the sub¬ 
scriber. For example, the lay-out in London provides 
that speech between any two subscribers in the London 
telephone area shall not be worse than that oyer 18*3 
miles of standard cable on a 300-ohm local line loop 
basis. Speech is commercially possible, however, over 
36 miles of standard cable on the same conditions. A 
considerable loss may therefore take place without 
being noticed by a subscriber when speaking on local 
connections. Of course it is not contended that steps 
should not be taken to discover and remedy any loss, 
as the effect would be felt as soon as the subscriber makes 
a on a long trunk line. The extent to which trans¬ 
mission testing should be carried out on local lines is, 
however, largely a question of economics. If the 
present methods of maintaining the high standard of 
trunk lines were applied to local lines the result would 
be reflected in the rates charged to subscribers for the 
use of the lines. It might be contended that a greater* 
satisfaction with the service would result, but this 
would not necessarily follow, as subscribers do not 
require a volume or clearness of articulation beyond 
that which is necessary to enable them to hear distinctly. 
Complaints about poor transmission on loc^ lines are 
comparatively rare. This is no doubt due to the^ great 
advances that have been made in recefit years in the 
methods of planning telephone cable systems. It is' 
possible, however, that there may be more complaints 
in the future, due to the rapid growth of wireless broad¬ 
casting. It is noticed that there is a tendency for 
subscribers to become more critical about the^ quality 
of the received speech. Only a few years ago it^as a 
matter for wonder that speech should be possible over 
wires, and subscribers were satisfied if they could hear 
at all. How they are not satisfied if the speech is less 
clear than that received on a wireless installa,tion, with 
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its remarkable freedom from distortion. This may 
render it necessary, to obtain a higher standard than 
has been necessary in the past. Although systematic 
transmission maintenance testing has not hitherto been 
carried out on subscribefS’ lines, *steps are taken to 
ensure that all installations are satisfactory before being 
put into use. The calculated value is supplied by the 
designing officer to the officer responsible for the final 
test, and his testing apparatus includes standard cable 
to enable a check to be made. This apparatus is also 
used to investigate complaints of poor transmission 
which may be made subsequently. If nothing can be 
found locally to account for the trouble, a chain of 
connections is set up to a central testing point and the 
loss is then measured. It is not infrequently found that 
the loss is in the exchange connections, due to one of 
the causes indicated by the authors in Table 1. pother 
cause is the use of a multiple jack, the interior surface 
of which has become dirty through infrequent use. A 
loss of 4 miles of standard cable has been traced to a 
fault of this Character. It would be a serious item, 
however, to make regular and frequent transmission 
tests through all multiple jacks as well as through all 
cord circuits. I have no doubt that the paper will 
have the effect of directing attention to the impor¬ 
tance of systematic testing, and the ingenious methods 
described will result in further measures being taken 
to secure the continuance of maximum efficiency at 
the least possible expense for testing. 

Messrs. P. E. Erlkson and R. A. Mack {in reply) : 
If we understand Mr. Pollock correctly, he contrasts 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of two general 
principles of transmission maintenance, the fost in 
which the overall efficiency of the circuit is checked 
by the periodical inspection and maintenance of each 
constituent part, and the second in which the Qverall 
transmission efficiency is measured. directly and in a 
regular routine manner without separate tests upon the 
constituent parts. There can be no doubt that neither 
of these systems is sound in itself. The system with 
which we have dealt emphasizes the necessity of making 
direct measurements of transmission efficiency upon 
the circuits. Apart from whatever other tests may be 
considered necessary, it is only by ttie observation 
of overall transmission efficiency that the satisfactory 
condition of a circuit can be ensured., Any tests upon 
individual parts, while they may serve a useful purpose, 
can never properly establish the correctness of the con¬ 
nection between these various parts. In the event of 
overall transmission tests indicating a faulty connection 
it is, of course, frequently necessary to make individual 
tests upon the constituent parts, and it is definitely 
recommended in the paper that regular routine tests 
be made upon certain portions of the plant, e.g. tests 
upon the cable conductors for insulation an® con¬ 
tinuity. 1 

Regarding the cost of carrying out regular frans- 

mission tests, it is regretted that no. data are ay^able 
which could be applied to the telephone system in this 
country. On the general question of economy, how¬ 
ever, this, as indicated by other speakers, would be^ 
taken care of by arranging that the tests axe carried out* 
Only when and where it is economical to do so. It has 
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been onr endeavour to show that the advantages to 
be gained by the making of regular routine transmission 
measurements are much greater than have hitherto been 
realized by telephone engineers. The last sentence of 
Appendix 2 was intendedto convey the argument 
that a transmission unit sufELciently small to enable the 
expression of transmission losses or gains occurring in 
practice with the use of but one place of decimals was 
preferable to a larger unit, in terms of which a loss or 
gain might have to be expressed in two or more places 
of decimals. 

With reference to Mr. Stubbs’s objection to the term 
“ frequency spectrum,” we would point out that this 
is a term which has come into prominent use in con¬ 
nection with telephony, telegraphy and radio-telephony. 

‘ It is realized that it is not a term which, in its present 
application, has yet been officially recognized by any 
standardizing committee. However, bearing in mind 
that the frequencies involved in low-speed telegraphy,, 
telephony, carrier systems and radio-telephony and 
telegraphy, each cover limited, though contiguous, 
portions of the whole frequency range, the application 
of this term seems particularly apt and we know of 

no other which conveys the general idea so weU. _ 

Mr. Aldridge, as well as other members, has questioned 
the example given on page 666, to illustrate the import^t 
part played by noise in determining the transnussion 
efficiency of an average commercial connection. In 
spite of the opinions expressed by several speakers the 
facts as stated are correct, but to 
standing it should perhaps be pointed out that me 
average noise assumed in this example includes ^ noise 
or disturbance upon the circuit due to causes other than 
room noise. There is no reason to believe, s® ^.s 
our experience as telephone users is conc^ed. that 
the average line noise for an average coimection on the 
system from which the example is taken is sub^tmlly 
different from that occurring in this coimt^. This 
striking example was given to bring home to telephone 
engineers tlie very important part which noise un- | 
doubtedly plays in determining the intelligibihty or 
transmission efficiency occurring in a large coi^rci^ 
system. The disadvantages of a vibrating type o 
noise standard, referred to by Mr. Aldndge, aw 
real. These disadvantages have, "P 
been met by arranging for a frequent checking 

generating elements against a f 

in care being taken in service to ensure that the noise 
ffieS^nt is cLfully treated and not left f 

when in actual use. A 

has been oairied out in connection with the deyd^ent 

oi a more suitable unit. At the moment 

incomplete, but it is hoped ttot “ 

be available in the near future. For field use it « 

necessary that the noise-generatmg 

portable, and this fact appreciably tots the^fre^om 

^ desien We are not sure whether the noise generator 

irfeSr-to by Mr. Aldrid|e^ of^michjhmensions as 

orthrmS^ ieot for judging_balmices 

be^^ren somds having widely different f^u^cy 
is not new : in fact it wan ns^ in mv^h^b^s 
by Mr. D. MacKenzie, the results of which were pub 


lished in the Physical Review, October 1922.* Since 
this time, however, further studies have convinced us 
that the flicker effect is not satisfactory, and the method 
has consequently been discarded. There can be no 
doubt that it greatly facilitates obtaining an apparent 
balance, but therS’ is considerable doubt as to whether 
such a balance has much meaning on account of the 
introduction of overtones, which the interrupting of 
the sound would cause. It is necessary to use frequencies 
of at least 26 or 30 per second to increase the facility 
with which a balance should be made. These overtones 
may give a considerable change in apparent loudness 
+hna cause a false balance. In using this method 
for balancing two sounds, in which the frequency dis¬ 
tribution is entirely at random, this effect would be a 
minirmim , but in such csses there is little need for using 
the flicker method. In balancing out single frequencies, 
the addition of overtones would probably have the 
greatest effect and lead to the greatest errors in ihe 
results. It is in this condition that the method has its 
greatest apparent usefulness. We believe that for these 
Reasons this method is not to be recommended. Mr. 
Aldridge is correct in assuming that in the method de¬ 
scribed in the paper a direct comparison is made be^een 
the disturbance and the standard noise without any 
speech test at all. The judgment of balance, however, 
is made upon the basis that the sounds have equal 
interfering effect upon conversation, ^ 

Captain Cohen asked for further information on the 
noise-analysing set illustrated on page 666. Tl^ set 
consists essentiaUy of a resonant circuit contaimng m 
series a receiver, a fixed inductance and a variable 
condenser. By suitably choosing the value of the con¬ 
denser the circuit can be caused to resonate at any fr^ 
quency between 160 and 2 600 periods ^ex second. 
When in use the resonant circuit is connected to the 
circuit under test and the condei^^ is varied 
ously from its maximum to its minimum value. JAffie 
the condenser reaches such a value tha,t the circuit r^o- 
nates at the frequency of a harmonic present in the 
wave that is being analysed, a maximum t^e is he^d 
in the receiver; when this occurs, the settmg of -toe 
condenser is noted and by reference 
chart the corresponding frequency may be determned. 
In this way all the prominent harmonics present m a 
'Complex wave may be picked out and their frequen^ 
detetoned. The resonant circuit can be connected, 
by means of suitable keys, either between the 
terminals or between the two test tenmnals m p^allel 
and earth. The first position allows the noise ^®‘tw®®’^ 
the two wires of a circuit to be analysed, wto^e 
second allows the noise to earth to be ^ 

terminals marfed “ 110 volts” are connected to the 
two terminals marked “Test” through resistances of 
1 600 ohms. These terminals are used when it is required 
to analyse a lighting circuit having a voltage not exceed¬ 
ing 110 volts, the resistances reducmg the c^ent m 
me receiver to a permissible value. A va^able shunt 
is connected across the receiver to reduce the noise to 

a convenient amount. Captain 1 ° 

the noise example has already been covered m the reply 


* D; MAcKMKZiit; ‘‘.The Rdative 
of Loudn«s," Physic^ Review, 1922, voj. 20, p. 381. 
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to Mr. Aldridge. With regard to Mr. Ritter’s question 
concerning the accuracy obtainable with the 3—A trans¬ 
mission measuring set, when a composite line is being 
measured, we think that there is some confusion. As we 
understand it the question has to do with the efficiency 
of the line composed of several sections of different 
construction. H© asked whether the efficiency of such | 
a line measured jn one direction will be the same, within 
an accuracy of 0* 1 mile, as that measured in the oppo¬ 
site direction. If such a line is measured between equal 
impedances, the result obtained in both directions will 
be the same within the precision of the measuring equip¬ 
ment. If, however, the value used for the sending impe¬ 
dance is different from that for the receiving impedance, 
tiie two results will differ because of the different transi¬ 
tion losses occurring at the terminals in the two cases, 
f jinr.A the impedances of the line are also different at the 
two ends. Either one of these two different results will, 
however, be obtained within an accuracy of 0*1 nffie 
with this type of set, but these values do not necessarily 
give a correct idea of the efficiency of the line under 
Ttnrma.1 use. It seems to us that Mr. Ritter has confused 
the question of the accuracy of the measurement i>ef se 
with the question as to whether the result obtaine4 is a true 
measure of the line efficiency under other conditions. 


Mr, Robinson expressed a preference for an impedance 
bridge involving capacity elements rather than induc¬ 
tances. Our experience indicates that for the measure¬ 
ment of the small values of react^ce which occur in 
line-impedance measurement it is more practicable to 
provide a simple bridge circuit involving inductance 
than a less simple bridge using capacity. As regards 
trouble due to the self-capacity of inductance coils, it 
is easily possible nowadays to design inductances in 
which these effects are sufficiently small to have a 
negligible effect upon the accuracy of line-impedance 
measurements. 

Mr. Hines raises the question of appl 3 dng checks to 
the transmission efficiency of local lines. The reason 
tViig question received small mention in the paper was 
that up to the present it has not been found possible 
to devise a testing system which meets the requirements 
for the measurement of local loop losses commercially 
and in a practical manner. It is perhaps worthy of 
mention that work upon this question has been pro¬ 
ceeding for some time past and there are hopes that a 
means will be available in the future which will permit 
the easy observation of instrument and loop losses at a 
sufficiently low cost to warrant introduction for routine 
testing purposes. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

716th ordinary MEETING, 10 APRIL, 1924. 


(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. A. Russell, President, took the chair at 6 P-“- 
The minutes of tlie Ordinary Meeting of the 27tn 
March, 1924, were taken as read and were confinne 

Xhe^resident announced that the Soci6t6 Frangaise 
des Electridens had founded a Mascart Medial in 
of that eminent French scientist, the Medal to be 
triennially to scientists or engineers of 
distingfiished for their work in pure and appLed elec 
tricity, and that the first (1924) award had 
to M^sieur A. Blondel. an Honorary Member of the 

^ H. Braril F. P- S^ton were 

scruttaeers of the ballot for the election 
of members and, at the end of the meeting, the result 

of the ballot was declared as follows : 

Elections. 

Menders. 

Eckersley, Peter Pendleton. Mulligan, Patrick. 

Pedersen, Peder Oluf. 

Associate Memhers. 

Bean, Leslie Percival R. Roberts, Alb^t Hen^. 
Critchley, Vernon Fairbank. Simons, Donald MacLaren. 
Velander, Sten. 

Graduates. 

Campbell, John Janies B.. 

Cantdo, Herbert Reginald. 


continued. 


B.Sc. 

Dickinson, James, M.A., 
B.Eng. 

Fuge, William Valentine 
G., Capt., R.C.S. 
Haldane, Thomas Graeme 
N., B.A. 


Students. 


Kelly, Walter John. 
Kingston, John Marshall. 
lindsay-White, Francis 
George M. 

Lloyd, Reginald Albert. 
MacGregor, Roderick Mar¬ 
cus. 

Miles, Philip Pierpoint. 
Miles, Thomas Snelgrove. 
Miller, Thomas Taverner. 
Moody, Denis. 

Moss, Charles Geoffrey. 
Myers, Frederick Hof ace E. 
O’Meara, Alfred. 

Parkins, James Walter, 
Pearce, Cecil. 

Pinkerton, George Stuart 

M. 


Aldridge, Thomas Jack. 
Baker, Eric William. 
Bennett, Arthur Edward C. 
Bond, Richard, Jun. ^ 
Bottig., Edward Kelvin. 
Brockbank, John Bowman. 
Calam, Richard Hellyer. 
Cartman, Clarence Noel J. 
Comins, Richard Innes. 
Cornwell, John Christopher. 
Croft, Clifford Page. 
Crowson, George Albert, 
"Dobelli, Alfred Clive. 
Donald, Norman J., B.Sc. 


Pollard, Zechariah. 

Rogers, WilUam Henry. 
Seymour, Norman. 

Shefford, James Herbert. 
Steele, John. 

Sumner, Herbert Laurence. 
Turner, Arthur Stephen. 
Turner, Ernest Allred. 
Tjrson, William. 

Urwin, Cecil Roland. 

Ward, Frank Stanley. 

Watt, David. 

White, Henry Lachlan. 
Whiteside, Harold, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). 

Wilkinson, Thomas Ed¬ 
ward. 

Willis, Walter Stanley. 


^ 

Richard, Seward Thomas. 
Samuel, Robert Philip. 
Sheppard, George. 

Whiteley, Arthur Welles¬ 
ley. 

Williams, Edgar John, 
B.Sc. 


Donnellan, Cuthbert. 

Dunn, Arthur Charles L. 
Fitzpayne, Eric Richard L. 
Foale, Cecil W'illiam. 
FoUlkes, Heber Rees. 

Gibb, Charles John. 
Giddings, William Frank. 
Gifkins, Reginald Tom. 
Gilbert, Geoffrey Egerton. 
Greasley, Ronald Andrews. 
Grenfell, Alexis Rene. 
Hollis, George Richard. 
Holloway, Keith Henry. 
Irvine, Harold Bartle. 


Transfers. 

Associate Member to Member. 

Ballard, Leslie Walter. James. David. 

Hamlin, Ernest John. Monkhouse, All^. 

Hetherington. Edward Turner, Henry Cobden. 

Friend. 

Graduate to Associate Member. 

Herd, James Fleming. 

Student to Associate Member. 

Abemethy, John WUlinm Hitch .^xthm Tyte. 

^ Lieut.-Col., D.b.u., Jo.oc. 

"’Hill, Norman Bartlett. v 

• Jolmson, Jarocs Ralph-, M.(Eiig4)» 

student to Graduate. 

Ashley, William Herbert. Jones, Harold Lancaster. 

Bartlit, Sydney John. Padmanabhan, Catancola- 

Btishell, John David. tur. , 

Chawner, John Clement. Price, Joseph Edelsten. 
West, Frank Edward. 

A paper by Mr. S. C. Bartholomew, Member, entitled 
" Po5;er Circuit Interference with Telegraphs and 
Telephones,” was read and discussed. 

On the motion of the President ^ vote of th^ks to 
the author was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
terminated at 7.60 p.m. 
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THERMIONIC VALVES WITH DULL-EMITTING FILAMENTS. 

By the Research Staff of the General Electric Co., Ltd. 

(Work conducted by M. Thompson &nd A. C. Bartlett.) 

{Paper first 'received ZOth November. 1923, and Wireless Section 


Summary. 

Ah account is given of the history of the dull-emitting 
thoriated tungsten filament and of the development of 
thermionic valves containing these filaments. Intrinsic 
properties are described and discussed. 


(1) Introduction. 

Now that the thermionic valve has become a 
standardized engineering product'it is of grea,t importance 
i.n tbifi progressive industry that the operating efficiency 
of the product should be increased to the greatest 
possible extent. Broadly spealdng, there axe two 
methods by which the efficiency of the valve can be, 
and is being, improved. 

One method consists in so balancing the operating 
characteristics of the valve against the electrical constants 
of the circuit of which it forms part, that the maximum 
output is obtained from the valve with the minimum 
dissipation of power in the anode of the valve itself. 

The second method, with one form of which it is 
proposed'to deal briefly in this paper, consists in reducing 
the power consumed in heating the cathode to the 
temperature at which the necessary electrons are 
liberated from it. The discussion of this method is 
best introduced by a brief statement of the theory of 
thermionic emission. 

(2) Electron Emission (General). 

The mathematical laws connecting the emission 
of electrons from substances with their temperature, 
were determined very completely by the pioneer work 
of Richardson,* who gave two general equations, both 
of which agreed with experiment equally well. 

Hi = saturated emission current in amperes pec unit 
area of emitting surface, and 
T = absolute temperature of surfa,ce. 


then 

or 


i = 

i = CT^e-^/^ 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


where A, C. 6, d, are constants chsGracteristic of the 
emitting substance. 

More recently, Dushman f bas put forward — 
theoretical grounds an equation involving only one 
constant, characteristic of the emitting substance 




(3) 


of these three equations is considered, 
it is obvious that at any constant temperature th0 

* • O. W. Richardson : “Emission of Electricity from Hot Bodies.” 

^ PhystccH Revitw , 1022, yol. 20, p. 109, 


magnitude of the saturated emission from any substance 
will almost entirely depend upon the value of the 
exponential factor b (or d). This constant, 6, is related 
to the quantity <f>, the work necessary for an electron 
to escape through the surface of the emitting substance, 
by the simple relation ■ 

where k — the gas constant for a single electron. 

This relation between & and ^ is confirmed by Richard¬ 
son’s proof that the contact difference of potential 
between two substances is equal to the difference in 
the values of (f> for the substances. 

Now directing our attention to the relation between 
i and and neglecting the comparatively small effect 
of changes in the constant A (or C), we see that log (1/i) 
is approximately proportional to (f>/T. 

In other words, at the same temperature substances 
having a low value of ^ (i.e. electro-positive) will eimt 
more electrons than will substances having a high 
value of <!> ; or, expressing the same statement in 
another way, the temperature at which we can get 
a definite amount of electron emission will be lower 
the the value of ^ or the more electro-positive 

the substance. • , 

In order, therefore, to obtain most, economically 
the necessary electrons for our valve, why should we 
not take the most electro-positive substance kno^ 
and simply arrange to maintain it at the requisite 
temperature? The problem is not, however, quite 
as simple as that, on account of other factors, mainly 
those depending upon the physical and chemical 
properties of the substance. 

Sodium, for example, will give 14 mA of electron 
current per cm® of surface at about 400“ C., but it 
is easier in practice to heat a thin tungsten filament 
to 2 000“ C. than it is to maintain a small amount of 
sodium at 400“ C. Again, the vapour pressure of 
sodium at 400“ C, is so considerable that we should no 
longer have a hard valve ] and lastly, highly electro¬ 
positive substances are generally chemically reactive 
and cannot be' maintained unchanged in the presence 
of any appreciable quantity of the residual gases,.which 
are difficult to remove completely from an etacuated 

Such considerations have so far prevented the use 
of any material but tungsten for the cathodes .of large 
transmitting valves where mechanical strength is 
important and the removal of the last traces of residual 
gas almost impossible. Owing to,: the high temperate 

attained by. tile anode. But in the smaller ^valves 

used for vrirdess reception and for the amplification 
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of telephone currents, two forms of electro-positive 
cathode have been introduced. The first is the cathode 
covered with oxides of the alkaline earth metals. The 
great emission from these oxides at moderate tempera¬ 
tures was observed -by Wehnelt * in the early da 3 rs of 
thermionics. The Wehnelt or “ oxide-coated ” cathode 
has been developed very skilfully by the Western 
Electric Co. A very complete and authoritative account 
of their work is given by H. D. Arnold in the Physical 
Review (vol. 26, p. 76), and it is thetefore unnecessary 
to offer any further account of it here. 

The second form of electro-positive cathode is the 
thorium-coated tungsten cathode, with which alone 
this paper is concerned. It is usually known as the 
*' duU-emitting “ filament because it gives the requisite 
emission at a temperature much lower than that of 
the plain tungsten filament. This temperature is 
higher than that at which oxide-coated filaments are 
run, and consequently the term " dull emitter ” might 
with even greater justice be applied to the latter. 
However, it is not generally so appUed. It is unnecessary 
to discuss here the appropriateness of the nomenclature, 
so long as it is realized that by a “ dull emitter " is 
here meant, not any valve with a cathode at a relatively 
low temperature, but only that form which employs 
the thorium-coated tungsten filament. 

(3) History op the Thorium-coated Tungsten 

Filament. 

The admixture of a small proportion of thorium 
oxide with tungsten has for very many years been 
common practice amongst electric lamp manufacturers 
when preparing their tungsten filaments, which as a 
result of this admixture are then less brittle than similar 
filaments not containing this or some other " impurity.” 
For example, British Patent 18 467 of 1911 (W. D. 
Coohdge) claims the use of thoria and other refractory 
oxides mixed with tungsten powder before sintering, etc. 

The first reference to any electrical peculiarity being 
shown by these thoriated tungsten filaments is contained 
in, and forms the subject matter of, two patents taken 
out in 1914 by Langmuir in America, f The first of 
these patents describes a method of heat treatment for 
such filaments, resulting in an extraordinary increase 
in the electron emission from the filament, the treatment 
consisting in heating the filament to a temperature of 
about 2 900° K. for a period of 1 or 2 minutes, followed 
by a few minutes at about 2 260° Ki The electron 
emission from the filament was then measured at 
1 380° K. and found to be equal to that obtained from 
a similar pure tungsten filament at about 2 000° K. 

The changes brought about by this heat treatment 
were considered by Langmuir to be : (a) the evaporation 
of all .gaseous and solid impurities from the filament 
surface ct 2 900° K., followed by (6) the diffusion from 
the interior of the filament of thorium material which 
gradually formed a film covering the surface of the 
filament. The enhanced electron emission was then 
characteristic of this surface film of thorium material. 

The emission from this activated or duU-emitting 
filament was, however, found to be quickly destroyed 

* MagasiW, 1908,- vol. IS, p. 88. 

t U.S. Patents 1244316 and 1244217. 
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in the presence of traces of residual gas, and Langmuir s 
second patent describes a valve conta inin g the dull- 
emitting filament and also a small amount of hydro¬ 
carbon or alkali-metal vapour, introduced in order to 
fix all those residual electro-negative gases which were 
likely to combine ?vith the thorium on the surface of 

the filament. . . 

Although no valves utilizing these dull-emitting 
filaments were being commercially manufactured at 
the end of 1919, the phenomenon could not escape the 
attention either of valve users or of valve manufacturers. 
It was a frequent occurrence during the war for thoriated 
filaments, especially in the hardest valves, to show 
unusually high electron emission, which sometimes sur¬ 
vived several hundred hours of operation.* Also, in the 
actual manufacture of valves, during the electronic 
bombardment of the anode while the valve was con¬ 
nected to the pumping system, occasionally the electron 
*>Tni g Rinr> from the filament would suddenly increase, 
as shown by the overheating, and even melting, of 
the anode. This phenomenon was generally associated 
with the presence of a more volatile metal such as 
copper, contained as an impurity in the nickel electrodes, 
and it was doubtless really due to a temporary develop¬ 
ment of the greatly enhanced thorium emission as a 
result of the action of copper vapour upon the thorium; 
oxide in the filament. 

One of the first problems undertalcen by the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Co. was that 
of investigating the electrical behaviour of thoriated 
tungsten filaments, with the object of stabilizing their 
enhanced electron emission so that use could be made 
of them in valves. 

Work was begun on the problem at the end of 1919 
and a promising degree of success with receiving valves 
was fairly quickly achieved. Langmuir's results in 
regard to the effect of residual gases on the enhanced 
emissions were Completely confirmed, and a method 
was evolved for producing regularly and with certainty 
a degree of vacuum considerably higher than that 
obtained in the average hard valve of that time. 
Further, it was found that; in addition to an extremely 
high degree of vacuum, it was also essential that all 
surfaces which collect electrons during operation of the 
valve should be free from adsorbed layers of gas. It 
was a comparatively easy matter by the classic method 
of electron bombardment to free the anode of the valve 
from all traces of gas, but much more difficult to do 
so with the grid. 

The obvious method of heating the grid by passage 
of sufl&cient current through it was ruled out because 
experience had shown that a spiral grid with no damping 
wire was a cause«of microphonic noises in the receiving 
set. 

It proved possible, however, to cover* the surface 
of the grid with a gas-free deposit or varnish, f after 
which deposition electron Current could be passed 
from filament to grid for long periods (the grid potential 
being 60 vojts pr more) without liberating harmful gas 
from tbs surface of the grid, despite the fact that the 
grid metal certainly ctontain^ occluded gases. 

S. tossuNG: /oMfnaZ 7.E.E., 1920, vol, 68, p. 682. 
t British Patent No. 169 646 (Thompson and Geneml Electric Co,, Ltd.). 
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By June 1920 it was possible to draw up a schedule 
for the production of dull-emitter valves, and about 
this time, in order to test the process, the first fair-sized 
batch (about 60) was made at the works’ of the Marconi- 
Osram Companies by partially-skilled girl labour working 
in accordance with this schedule.* Uniformly good 
valves were the result, and as a matter of interest 
the target diagram is reproduced in Fig. 1, which depicts 
the filament volt&ge and current required by these first 
60 valves for the emission of 6 mA of electron current. 
Meanwhile, life tests under operating conditions of 
earlier valves showed steady electron emission for a 
period of 800-1 000 hours, so that by September it was 
possible to market the valve. Actually, the first large 
order was placed in March 1921 after considerable trial 
of sample valves. 

The first type of dull emitter manufactured was then 
known as the “ L.T.l ” and, except for small modifica- 



Fig. 1 ,—^Target diagram for first 50 dull emitters produced in 
1920: filament voltage and current required to give 
6 mA of electron emission. 

tions, has been in continuous production ever since, 
although it is now usugdly known as the " D.E.R." 
valve. The filament of this valve required 0-38 to 
0*40 ampere of heating current at 1*5 to 1*8 voliS, 
the total emission under these conditions being 5 mA. 
Compared with an ordinary tungsten filament of the 
same dimensions this showed a saving of about 76 per 
cent in the power consumed in filament-heating. 

If the anodes of these L.T.l valves were freed from 
gas by the usual method of electroiubombardment, a 
lower limit would be set to the filament diameter and, 
consequently^ to the filament current, since filament 
wastage sujBScient to cause the failure of the finest 
filaments always occurs during the process. If some 
other method of anode-heating could be adopted which 
would avoid this difSculty, there would be no lower 
limit other than that set by the mechanical •trength 
necessary for Uie drawing down 6f the wire, for handlmg 
during the assembly of the valve parts, and also for 
the small amount of tension necessary to keep the 


filament straight inside the grid of the finished vaive. 
It was known that induction heating by radio-frequency 
currents could be used for this purpose, and this was 
tried with success for the Royal Air Force, in collabora¬ 
tion wiili whose experinjental department the trial 
was made. A valve oscillator was used for the genera¬ 
tion of the high-frequency current. By this method, 
receiving valves were produced in 1920 in which the 
filaments required only 0*07 ampere of heating current 
at 1 • 8 volts, and also other valves having a lower anode 
impedance, in which the filaments consumed 0* 1 ampere 
at 3 volts. Both these types (known as the " L.T.2 ” 
and “ L.T.3 ”) were made in small numbers in the 
Marconi-Osram works, but were not thoroughly satis¬ 
factory, chiefly on account of the great difficulty in 
appl 3 nng the correct amount of tension to the filament. 
The margin of tension between that which would break 
die filament and that necessary to keep the ffilament 
off the grid was excefedingly small. 

For valves in which filament tension is essential, 
about the right diameter of filament was found in the 
dull-emitter V.24 valve (D.E.V.), in which the diameter 
was gradually increased in successive trials until entirely 
satisfactory results both in die factory and in subsequent 
operation were obtained with a ffiament consuming 
0*2 ampere at 2*7 to 3 volts. 

The possibility of using as a dull emitter the thinnest 
filament of lamp manufacture has recently been demon¬ 
strated by the General Electric Co. of America, who 
have retunaed to the subject of the thoriated filament. 
They have met the difficulty of filament tension by 
using no tension at all, and arrange the dimension of 
filament length and grid diameter so that the filament 
on being heated does not expand sufficientiy to cause 
it to sag on to the grid. This American valve takes 
0*06 ampere at 3 volts and is truly within the capacity 
of dry cells. A similar type of valve is also nmde by 
several manufacturers in tWs country. 

(4) Properties of the Dull-emitting Thoriated 

Filament. 

(a) Contact-potential effects—Wh&a. calling out the 
first experiments on thorium einission in a complete 
triode, a valve of a standard type was used. Thorium- 
emission having been stabilized, there appeared to be 
a considerable reduction in the grid current at zero 
grid voltage, and on plotting the usual anode and grid 
current characteristic curves it was clear that both 
curves were shifted bodily to the right, when compared 
wi-th a similar valve containing an ordinary tungsten 
filament. The amount of shift was equivalent to about 
1* 6 volts on the grid. By plotting the characteristic 
curves before and after the formation of the thoriun^ 
surface layer it was possible to demonstrate this parti¬ 
cular effect mth the same filament in the same!* valve 
(Fig. 2). 

In addition to the bodily shift of the curves, the 
anodercurrent/anode-voltage characteristic was also less 
steep with the dull-emitting filament, while in diodes 
the saturation part, of the curve was less fiat than it 
. is for tungsten emission. Both these effects are 
illustrated in Fig. 3. /nfis lack of sharp saturation 
was ascribed by Langmuir, to a kind of grid effect at 
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T' 


over very long periods, during which the filament 


the' heterogeneous filament surface which, is not com¬ 
pletely covered with thorium, the tungsten part of 
the surface acting in the same way as a negatively 
charged grid. 

The effects descgibed in ^ the preceding paragraph 
necessitated the re-design of the electrodes, inasmuch 
as a shghtly narrower grid of rather closer pitch was 
required to obtain approximately the same characteristic 
at the same operating voltages on grid and anode. 

(6) Stability of thoriwm. emission .—This question is 
of course of fundamental importance and, needless 
to say, always receives first consideration when new 
t 3 q)es of duU-emitter valves are being designed. 



Fig. 2.—Anode-current/grid-voltage characteristics for one 
valve, with the same total emission (9*6 mA) from the 
same filament with (1) tungsten emission, and (2) thorium 
emission. 

The three chief factors upon which depends the 
^constancy of the electron eniission from a duU-emitting 
filament were found to be : (i) Filanrent temperature, 
(ii) ailo^e voltage, and (iii) the degree of vacuum. 
It is proposed to discuss these three factors in this 
order. 

(i) Langmuir’s early patents accurately described 
the effect of changes in filament temperature upon the 
electron emission from the filament. After the pro¬ 
duction of enhanced electron emission by heat treatment 
at 2 900® K. for about a minute, followed by 2 250® K, for 
several minutes, the emission was found .to be steady 


remained at, a temperature of 1 700® to 1 800° K. If, 
however, the filament temperature were raised above 
2 260° K., say to 2 500° K., the emission rapidly decreased 
until only the characteristic emission of pure tungsten 
remained. ♦ 

By bringing the filament back to 2 260° K., however, 
the enhanced emission was again restored. The explana¬ 
tion of these changes,, aa being due to evaporation of 
thorium from the filament surface at the higher tempera¬ 
tures and diffusion from the interior of more thorium 
at the lower temperature, was easy to understand. It 
is not so easy, however, to visualize what happens during 
the original treatment at 2 900° K. which was found 
necessary in order to produce the emission, unless the 
actual formation of elementary thorium from its oxide 
occurs at this temperature. 

Several thoriated filaments were therefore incandesced 
at 2 900°-3 000° K. for various lengths of time, after 



Fig. 3.—Anode-current/anode-voltage characteristics for two 
similar diodes: (1) tungsten filament and (2) dull-emit- 
ting filament. 


which chemical tests were applied which could distinguish 
between thoriuni«and its oxide. As a result it was found 
that after an hour’s treatment at this temperature no 
oxide remained in a filament 0*06 mm‘in diameter, 
but that there was still present an amount of thorium 
of. the same order of magnitude as that which would 
be equivalent to the original oxide. 

Very numerous life tests carried out on valves have 
shown ^at, with filament temperatures not exceeding 
about 1 900® K., practically constant electron emission 
is obtained during periods which are very seldom less 
than 1 000 hours and are generally in excess of , that 
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figure. In general, the life of the emission is longer 
the lower the temperature of the filament. 

At the operating temperatures of 1 700“-l 900“ K. 
our early results showed that some diffusion of thorium 
to . the surface must be occurring, although much more 
slowly thg.n at 2 250“ K., for if for.any reason, such as 
the presence of excessive residual gas, the electron 
emission decreased during the life test, it would increase 
almost to its former value if the filament was kept 
at the same temperature but with zero anode potential, 
so that no space current was flowing. 

Langmuir * has recently attempted to separate the 
two factors (diffusion to the surface and evaporation 
from the surface) which govern the amount of thorium 
in equilibrium at the surface at any particular tempera¬ 
ture. Amongst other results, he finds that thorium 
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gas molecules which are alwa 3 rs adsorbed on the sflrface 
of the bulb, the resulting positive ions then travelling 
to the filament, where they slowly but surely con¬ 
taminated the thorium surface. 

It was considered that jn a larger bulb fewer electrons 
would actually hit the glass, and that those which did 
hit would do so with less kinetic energy, since they 
would be, figuratively speaking, travelling uphill. 
The energy of impact would consequently be less likely 
to be sufficient to cause ionization of adsorbed gas 
molecules. 

In the light of these results a safe anode voltage was 
always stipulated for the various types of valves manu¬ 
factured ; for example, 30 volts in the V.24 bulb and 
60 volts in the L.T.l bulb of 26 mm diameter. 

(iii) From the point of view of manufacture the deter- 



atoms evaporate from underlying thorium atoms at a 
rate very high compared with that of thorium from 
underlying tungsten atoms. 

(ii) In general, and with other factors constant, the 
life of thorium emission in a valve was found to decrease 
with increasing anode voltage. Also the maximum 
anode voltage which would allow of a satisfactory life 
was a function of the size and shape of the enclosing 
bulb, the permissible voltage increasing with increasing 
bulb diameter. For a life of 1 000 hours, or more, 
the V.24 tubulax bulb (of 15 mm diameter) was,found 
to give this maximum at about 40 volts, while a tubular 
bulb‘of 26 mm diameter allowed about 80 volts, and 
soon. 

This dependence upon bulb diameter se«med to 
indicate that stray electrons which followed drcuitbus 
paiffis to the anode were causing ionization of some of the 

.* Physical Xeoiew, 1923, voL 22, p. 3B7. 


mination of the degree of vacuum necessary for a satis¬ 
factory life of thorium emission is probably of more 
importance than any other consideration, for, in addition 
to the cost of an elaborate evacuation process, there 
is also the increased cost due to the proportion of valves 
which may be rejected on account of a degree of vacuum 


lying outside the specified himt. 

In the early days of the development of dull emittew 
it was apparent from the results of life tests that, 
although thorium emission might be showi^ t)y the 
^lament, in any particular valve this emission y^as not 
s+oWa nfiflAr roniditions for' more 'than 100 


or 200 hours unless ■the degree of vacuum were very 
high, and, generally speaking, ttie higher the pres¬ 
sure of residual eases the shorter was the satisfactory 


life. . ^ ^ 

In order, to obtain stable emission during a Itie 
•approximating to 1 000 hours, the pressure of reridual 
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gas Had to be not more than about 0-00001 mm (of 
mercury). 

This pressure was therefore aimed at as the maximum 
permissible, for it was of course realized that the future 
of the dull emitter would depend not only upon the 
great economy in filament-heating but also upon the 
satisfactory life which the valve gave under operating 
conditions. 

However* except for occasional epidemics of "low 
vacuum,” which were generally traced to their source, 
the proportion of valves rejected on this score was 
at first encouragingly small, and became progressively 
faniqiipr as workers became accustomed to the manu¬ 
facturing schedule. 

It was realized that this upper limit of 0-00001 mm 
pressure of residual gases was somewhat arbitrary, 
inasmuch as account was taken only of quantity and 
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two or three times a week), and this small percentage 
is subjected to various tests by the laboratories, including 
life test. 

With regard to the life tests on dull emitters, we ntiay 
take the D.E.R. valve as an example. In our routine 
tests the valves are run with a steady a.c. ^ament 
voltage of 1 - 8 and anode voltage of 60, the grid being 
connected to one filament lead so that the grid potential 
virtually oscillates between zero and 1 • 8 volts positive. 
Except for the alternating voltage on the filament, 
these conditions are then very similar to actual operating 
conditions. The test is run on each particular collection 
of valves for 1 000 hours, measurements of emission, etc., 
being made at the end of 60, 100, 300, 600, and 1 000 
hours. The emission measurement consists in reading 
the filament voltage necessary for obtaining a flow of 

6 mA of electron current to the grid and anode, which 

/ 



Fig. 6.—Life test of D.E.V. valves ; filament voltage required to give a constant emission of 6 mA. 


not of quality of the gases. Experiments were there¬ 
fore contrived with the object of finding out what was 
the effect of various pure gases upon thorium emission, 
the results of which experiments were to show that 
water vapour, carbon monoxide, and nitrogen all 
depressed the electron emission from a thoriated filament, 
even below that which is characteristic of tungsten 
itself, but that in the presence of hydrogen, even at 
a pressure as high as 0-01 mm, thorium emission was 
perfectly stable throughout a normal life. 

If anyiiiing, therefore, we were erring on the safe 
side in setting a maximum limit of 0 • 00001 mm pressure; 
but as it was not possible to ensure that only hydrogen 
—and no other gas (particularly water vapour)—was 
present in -the valve, this maximum Hmit was not 
altered. 

{W) Life test .*—small percentage of the Marconi- 
Osram works production is collected periodically (actually 

* The methods adopted ia the life-testing of valves ^1 be described in a 
■ater pap« ^ 


are connected in parallel while the potential of 60 volts 
is applied to them. The filament voltage required 
is then plotted against the time during which the life 
test has run. 

Typical curves obtained in this way for the D.E.R. 
valve , are shown in Fig. 4, where the voltage scale is 
purposely made very open. 

SimilaT curves for the D.E.V. valve, of which the 
filament takes 0*2 ampere at Z volts, are shown iii 
Fig. 6, and othe» curves for the power-amplifier valve 
(L.S.6) in Fig. 6. 

(v) VcUve noises .—^Under this heading arenncluded the 
two effects generally known as [a) crackling, and 
(6) microphonic noise. Both phenomena only become 
important in receiving circuits in which more than two 
stages of audio-frequency amphfication axe employed. 

By the first term is iheant the continuous series 
of sharp reports frequently heard in tiie telephones when 
Valveis with hot tung:sten filaments are etaployed, and 
by the second term the more or less musical note 
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similaxly heard when a blow or tap is delivered to a 
valve occupying a position before the last two. 

The cause or cure of crackling has not proved easy 
to discover, although the phenomenon is generally 
looked upon as being due to impurities in the filament 
and although, also, the magnitude the effect can be 
reduced to some extent by heat treatment of the 

filament. , . x- i 

Dull-emitting» filaments are, however, almost entirely 

free from this first defect, but are offenders in respect 

of the second. _ 

Very numerous experiments m connection with the 
microphonic noise characteristic of dull-emitter valves 
have driven us to the conclusion that the effect is 
entirely due to the filament retaining a high degree of 


in the offending valve by means of a low-power 
scope, so that the effect of various types of electrode 

construction could be easily studied. 

The first valve studied in this way was a 3-year-oia 
one of the original L.T.3 Jype having a 70 mA filament 
current, and with this as the first vsdve the set was 
easily arranged to howl. When this occurred, no 
vibration of the grid, anode, or filament support could 
be observed with the microscope, but the ^ament 
bowed out to four or five times its original diamet^. 
The same bowing out of the filament was also observed, 
but to a much smaller extent, in a D.E.R. valve. 

A valve was next constructed having a smaU iron 
weight T^artging from the filament spring so that by 
means of a solenoid the amount of tension on the 



elasticity at its normal operating temperatoe. At 
present the only practicable method of eliminating 
these noises Seems to be to mount the valve on a special 
type of holder designed to prevent any except very low- 
frequency vibrations from reaching ihe valve. 

In carrying out the above-mentioned experiments 
use was mad^ of the weU-known howling effect which 
is obtained when a loud-speaher. is used in conjunction 
with many stages (four or five) of audio-frequency 
amplification. Under these conditions, particularly 
when u sing dull-emitter valves, any signal or extraneous 
noise wih start a persistent howl at a frequency near 
to the natural frequency of the diaphra^ of the loud- 

Th© persistence of the effect offered the readiest 
means for actually observing the electrode movement 


filament could be varied. It was found that by increasing 
the tension the pitch of the howl was raised slightly 
and the quality of the note was altered, but the general 

volume of noise was unchanged. 

Various other valves were tried in this way with 
one or other, or all, of the three electrodes mounted 
on springs of very low natural frequency, and also 
with various bulb sizes, but no reduction of migr(?phonic 
noise could be obtained. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that these noises are 
due simply to the transverse vibrations of the filament, 
although we have a certain amount of evidence that 
ihe rate of damping of these vibrations is influenced 
slightly by the kind of supports used. _ 

In order to eliminate the noises entirely, ihe onjy 
practicable way seems to be to prevent any vibrations 
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from'’reaching the filament from outside. A design ! 
of valve holder which achieves this object depends upon 
the fact that a spiral spring can be made which has 
a very low natural periodicity for transverse, longi¬ 
tudinal, and torsional vibrations. The valve holder is 
supported on such a spring and connections are made to 
terminal points on the base by means of phosphor- 
bronze springs. 

There is no necessity, of course, to use this type of 
holder when only two stages of audio-frequency ampli¬ 
fication are used. 

Conclusion. 

In concluding this account of the properties of the 
dull-emitting thoriated filament it may be interesting 
briefly to compare the efficiency or economy of this 
type of dull emitter with that of the oxide-coated 
filaments 

In order to do this, previously published curves* 
connecting electron emission with power consumed 
in cathode-heating may conveniently be referred to. 

* H, D. Arkold : Physical Review, 1920, vol. 16, p. 76. 


H. D. Arnold in his paper states that the customary 
operating power for the oxide-coated filament is from 
8 to 9 watts per cm® of cathode surface, and that the 
range of efficiencies lies between 10 mA of electron 
emission per watt (of heating power) and 100 mA 
per watt. • 

On the other hand, with the thoriated filament this 
efficiency ranges from 10 mA per watt at 1 630“ K. 
to 200 mA per watt at 1 910“ K., and 400 mA per watt 
at 2 005“ K.* 

These figures, however, neglect the loss of power in 
the leads, and the apparent difference between the 
two filaments is in practice reduced as a result of the 
increased loss due to the heat conducted away by 
the filament leads in the case of the thoriated filaments, 
which operate at a temperature about 600 to 600 
degrees higher than the oxide-coated ones. Actual 
valves of the two types, produced commercially, show 
practically no difference between the efficiencies of the 
two filaments, and the results of any rivalry between 
the two will probably be determined by other factors. 

* S. Dushman : General Electric Review, 1028, vol. 26, p. 150. 
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Professor C. L. Fortescue: This paper deals with 
the only marked new development in the small valves 
that has taken place during the last seven or eight 
years, and it is interesting to note that it involves a 
number of very subtle physical problems. Frequent 
mention is made of Richardson's work function, and 
the possibility of reducing this to one-tenth or one- 
hundredth of its present value by some indirect treat¬ 
ment of the surface of the filament immediately suggests 
itself. If this were possible the life of the valves might 
be enormously increased. Two important practical 
considerations with respect to the dull-emitting filaments 
are the effects of running at too liigh a temperature and 
of working the valves at too high a voltage. With 
regard to the former, the authors have demonstrated 
the re-forming of a filament after overheating, and a 
natural inquiry is whether it is always possible to carry 
out this process of re-forming after a filament has been 
damaged by overrunning. So far as the high voltage 
is concerned this appears to be necessary when working 
with loud-speakers, and it would be interesting to know 
What are ^e limits actually found with the various 
types of dull-emitter valves and what are the hopes of 
raising this, limit in the near future. The possibility 
of using these filaments for transmitting valves also 
suggests itself, and the authors' views on the likelihood 
3f this development would be interesting. 

• Mr. R. G. Clinker: I am much interested in Fig. 3 
in which>the difference in the shape of the characteristic 
curve is shown for both tungsten and thorium emissions. 
On page 37 of Van der Bijl's book on the " Thermionic 
Vacuum Tube" an additional explanation is given of 
the non-saturation effect. It is pointed out that the 
filament is not a perfect cylinder but is full of protrusions 
and hollows, the effect of which is to cause large electro¬ 
static fields, at the surface. High plate potentials are 
required to overcome these fields and to pull all the 


emitted electrons across. ’ Is it not possible that a 
difference in surface conditions between the pure tung¬ 
sten and the thorium-coated filament will account for 
some of the difference shown in Fig. 3 ? In the section 
dealing with the life test, the statement is made that 
the valves are run with a steady a.c. filament voltage 
of 1 • 8 and an anode voltage of 60, the grid being con¬ 
nected to one filament lead so that the grid potential 
virtually oscillates between zero and 1*8 volts positive. 

I think that the last figure should read 2 • 5 volts. With 
regard to microphonic noises and the fact that the dull- 
emitting filament has a corresponding higher resilience 
than the high-temperature filament, we have found that 
if the voltage is raised from 3 to, say, 6, the damping 
is markedly greater. This can be clearly seen by 
twanging a stretched wire (as employed by the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough) tuned to agree 
with the natural frequency of the filament. The latter 
is seen to vibrate over a sinaller amplitude when operating 
at the higher temperature. On the other hand this 
does not appear to reduce noticeably the total micro- 
phonic noise in the telephone. 

Mr. S. R. Mullard ; The result of this work can, 
I think, be traced back to that period during the war 
when those who were experimenting with valves were 
trying to solve the troubles arising from crackling 
noises occurring in receiving valves. This trouble was 
ultimately traced to impurities in the filament, and from 
that stage the information gathered was helpful to 
valve manufacturers in the production of dull-emitting 
filaments. Certain transmitting valves in which impure 
tungsten was used certainly showed this dull-emitting 
property. I t hink that Prof. Fortescue had a 260-watt 
or a 60t-watt transmitting valve which gave very good 
results as a duU emitter. The experience which we 
have obtained runs almost parallel with the research 
carried out by the authors, and I think tiiat the future 
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with dull-emitting filaments lies m ^ 
damping microphonic noises as shovm in the ne 
holdL, or in the use of “ oxide-coated filaments, the 
latter having the advantage of being non-microphonic 

when used in the standard holder. 

Mr J F. Herd; I believe th?Lt we at the Radio 
Research*Boaxd Station. Aldershot, were actually among 
the first to be, supplied with dull f ® 
were available, as an experimental product, ^rom t 
company which the authors represent. We were inter¬ 
ested in their use in connection with a continuous 
recorder for atmospherics, working with 7 
burning 24 hours a day and 7 days a week. The advent 
of the dull emitter gave great promise of a reduction 
of accumulator maintenance. The valves then supplied 
were known. I think, as " S.R.l." These were set up 
and used continuously for 24 hours a day for rather 
more ■ than 6 months, representing a burnmg life of 
5 000 hours, without any diminution of emission. Only 
one filament burned out of its own accord. Then, 
unfortunately, the whole of the 9 filaments were acciden- 
• tally burned out, and the subsequent batch of production 
valves which were used to replace them were those 
referred to in the paper as “L.T.2.” ^ith ^ese the 
stability of emission was much inferior to that of 
experimental samples and of those now being supplied. 
We have at present set up later dull emitters which bx 
giving great satisfaction. In common, I tok. with 
?tter®,Sve users, I regret to learn from the authom 
that microphonic noises are more or less “^1^^ 
this type of filament. When a 7- or 8-stage amplifier 
is used, these noises become serious, and in our c^e 
might readily give rise to spurious atmosp^rics 
on^a record. We have practically solved that difficulty 
by means of shock absorbers which protect the amplifier 
from floor vibrations. One regrettable feature of the 
dull emitters, as compared with 
filaments mentioned by Mr,. Mullard, is their compam- 
tive fragility. Many users will agree that they are 
liable to be broken by an accidental knock. They seem 
to me to be more fragile than an ordinary tungsten 
filament and certainly much more so than an oxide- 

Mr. E. Y. Robinson : I should first like to refer 
to the authors’ remarks on the contact-potential effects 
as illustrated in Fig. 2. The shift of the anode cbara^r- 
istic to the right is what one would expect 
consideration of the effect of contact potentials. From 
the space-charge equations which have been given by 
various people two formulae have been evolved, neither 
of which in my opinion, represents the true conditions 
existing in the valve. If we take the current in the 


of a valve which has a plain tungsten filanienl and 
nickel electrodes, then, taking the work function for 
tungsten to be 4-6 and for nickel to be about 3*6, the 
application of 100 volts to the plate will give in effect 
101 volts on the plate, and 10 volts applied to the grid 
will give in fact 11 volts on the grid; if a molybdenum 
grid were employed, 10-2 volts instead of 11 volts would 
be obtained. Considering, now, the case of a valve 
having nickel electrodes, if we have 101 volts effective 
on the anode and 11 volts effective on the grid, and if 
in place of a tungsten filament we put in a thoriated 
filament, instead of the 101 volts on the anode we have 
99-6, and instead of 11 volts on the grid we have 9-6. 
so that in effect we shift the anode current and voltage 
characteristic to this extent. Incidentally we also shfft 
the grid-current characteristic, so that we lose practically 
nothing. (Actually we lose 1-4 volts on the anod?.) 
That explains the shift of the curve. Now T come to 
the formula which I think should be employed. It is 

as follows:— 

la = ^{{^a + a^c) + + a^e)Y 

where Jic « the contact potential between filament and 
anode, and «the contact potential between filament 
and grid. Although the adoption of this formula has 
no practical use since the refinement introduced is far 
outweighed by such effects as emission velocities, etc., 
which are not capable of calculation, this t 5 rpe of formula 
enables us to visualize tlie operation of contact potentials. 
There is a certain effect that I ha.ve found with oxide- 
coated filaments which I should Uke to record. When 
using an oxide-coated valve as a reacted detector, the 
circuit being very critically reacted and adjusted so 
that there was no backlash when it started oscillating, 
a feature when using certain valves w^ that the circuit 
would osciUate for about 6 seconds, then remam silent 
for a further 6 seconds, then oscillate again for 5 seconds 
and so on. Various possible caus^, mcludmg the 
presence of gas in the valve, were ruled out by experi¬ 
ment, and I was led to accept the foUowmg explanation. 
In an oxide-coated filament valve the slop® 
characteristic curve is very much more dependent on 
the total emission from the filament than in the case of 
the oXary tungsten filament valve. Consequentiy a 
small increase of emission wfil increase the stope of toe 

and th«, causa a cribcaJly 

circuit to oscillate. What apparently happens in ^e 

case given above is that the work function of 

coat--or more possibly of one spot in the oxide coat- 

changes periodically and thus periodically changes the 

^Tanode characteristic. This affect h^ 

obs^erved in several valves both purchased ^ 
ua.'sv/ _ , rrimmon taiilliK; 


e;dsa.7'in the' vive. ii we take the current in ^e to ^ a oomuron faiUffg. 

valve i h. the anode potential as the grid ^ ^j^t oxide-coated valves which are ve^ 

■nt __ij........ oc II. nnil tlie contact potential m . , _ mo’ir niinve to b< 


valve as da> auuuc .... « ‘...r-on+lal 

as Eg, the voltage factor as /x and the contact potentia 

as Eg, we have the following foripula : 

la^K{Ea + l^Eg + Eg)^ 

The other type of formula is as follows : 

This second formula is the more correct, and in ^xplaming 
the reason for this I should like to give 7'® 
what actually does happen in the valve. In the case 


SeToS J^thToiid^roIted valves which are veg 
closdy designed as regards emission may pwve to be 
unsuiLble fm use in critically reacted sets. As 
out above, the grid-current curve is shifted over to ^e 
right of the zerf^d voltage. Consequently, ^1^®^® 
vSve is being employed as a detector’usmg cumulative 

grid rectification, the grid leak k ®+r''''’n^ord*er 

S positive terminal of the filament battery in order 

to bring the grid potential to its optimum value. . 
Mr. H. W. Edmundson: One point arises with 
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reg^d to tlie dull-emittiiig'filaments as compared with 
the pure tungsten filaments, and that is the increase 
in the length of filament which is possible with the 
former. If one takes two filaments to work on the 
same voltage, the dull-emittlng filament consuming 
J ampere and the pure tungsten | ampere, the dull- 
emitting filament is nearly twice as long as the pure 
tungsten filament. This enables a lower anode resis¬ 
tance to be used. Valves with duU-emitting filaments 
are stronger thfl.n valves with pure tungsten filaments, 
even when the duU-emitter filament is smaller in 
diameter. 

Mr. C. F. Phillips : It is to be regretted that in the 
latter part of the paper the authors confine themselves 
particularly to their most recent development, the 
D.E.3 valve. The conclusions set out at the end of 
paper relate to dull-emitting filaments in general, 
whereas a large part of the paper deals only with that 
specific t 3 ^e of valve. There is a new t 3 ^e of filament 
known, I believe, as the “ XL," or thoriated tungsten, 
filament with possibly some special addition such as 
the authors have mentioned. This filament is applied 
to-day to valves of many different kinds. For instance, 
a somewhat simil ar filament to that used in the D.E.3 
is applied to a valve which consumes 0*8 ampere at 
a pressure of 4*6 volts; such a valve has a very large 
emission, approximately 90 mA. For experiment, two 
valves were taken consuming respectively 60 and 800 mA 
in the filament (XL type in each case); as might be 
expected, the first valve was extremely microphonic, 
whereas the second was not in the least noisy. It 
therefore occurs to me that in the desire to make a real 
dry-battery valve there has been a tendency to go down 
to the extreme limit, i.e. 60 mA, when perhaps, had 
the manufacturers endeavoured to make an XL fila¬ 
ment vajye consuming 100 or 120 mA, we might have 
got a more advantageous valve for use commercially 
with dry batteries, as such a valve would be deprived 
to some extent of its microphonic properties because 
the filament consumption would lie between the 60 and 
800 mA that I have mentioned. I have noticed what 
seems to me to be an unfortunate fact in connection with 
valves having oxide-coated filaments. To-day we are 
most of us interested in that portion of the valve curve 
which lies to the left of the zero grid line. In a valve 
with a thoriated filament we can make that portion of 
the curve extremely long by applying a comparatively 
high anode potential and maintaining the grid at a 
suitable negative potential. If we try to do the same 
■ irhing with an oxide-coated filament the same conditions 
do not apply,- because as we increase the anode voltage 
above the limits fixed on the box the valve starts to 
“'olue," so that the very valuable portion of the curve 
to the left of the zero grid line cannot be prolonged. 

Mr. P.^G. A. H. Voigt: I have had two very poor 
D.E.R. valves which I ran all night witiiout high tension, 
fluH the emission was only normal for 2 minutes. I 
should like to hnow whether there are any hopes of 
restoring the emission of these valves. As Mr. Phillips 
has said, the negative side of the grid voltage is the 
one that most interests the wireless user, and I have 
been appl 3 dng high tensions (up to 300 or 400 volts) 
oh the anode to increase this side. The authors say 


that the use of a very high potential depends on the 
diameter of the bulb. I should like to know whether 
it is safe to use the L.S.5 valve at 600 volts when it is 
marked for only 120 volts. 

Mr. W. H. Edridge: Previous speakers have empha¬ 
sized the utility of the left-hand side of the valve 
plate-current/grid-potential characteristic. Since there 
can be no doubt that it is the portion of ^he curve which 
lies outside the corresponding grid-current curve which 
should be utilized, I would ask the authors to give 
further particulars concerning the position of such 
grid-current/potential curves for the various 
valves which have been examined by them in the course 
of research and which are alluded to in the paper. The 
(Question of admissible plate potential also hinges upon 
same question. I should be glad, therefore, if ^e 
authors would state whether the limits given for admiss¬ 
ible grid potential for various sizes of dull-emitter valves 
may not be considerably increased if the plate current 
is maintained at a given figure, for example half the 
saturation value, by means of negative grid bias. My 
reason for raising this point is that it would appear 
possible that the tendency of the valve to lose efficiency 
when higher plate potentials than those specified by 
the authors are employed, may possibly be a function 
of the plate current rather than of the plate potential 
producing it;, that is to say, the detrimental effect of 
high plate potential may be eliminated by an equivalent 
negative grid bias. With reference to the fact that these 
dull-emitter valves appear to be considerably more 
sensitive to variations of filament current in so far as 
oscillation ’is concerned, should this prove to be an 
objectionable characteristic it would appear to be easy to 
compensate for it by suitably placing a filament rheostat 
in the circuit. 

Mr. L. S. Harley: I should like to know whether 
the Tnayimum safe anode voltage, which is stated to be 
a function of the size of the bulb, does not depend also 
on the emission from the filament and possibly on the 
state of cleanliness of the interior surface of the valve 
bulb. It occurs to me that the limiting voltage may not 
be quite so definite as is stated in the paper. 

Mr. W. F. Marriage {communicated) : The paper 
deals primarily, of course, with valves of the thoriated- 
filament type. The authors refer to the work which 
haa been carried out by "the Western Electric Company 
in the development of valves usihg oxide-coated fila¬ 
ments. The paper to which the authors refer for 
information on this latter tj^pe of valve {Physical 
Review, vol. 26, p. 76) does not, however, deal with a 
number of features of considerable importance in valve 
work, and it will ]^robably be of interest to members to 
touch briefly upon some of tiiese points. I propose 
iherefore to^ confine my remarks under fouj headings : 
(1) Microphonic noises, (2) Uniformity of production, 
(3) Stability of emission, and (4) Life. 

(1) Microphonic noises .—^As demonstrated by the 
authors at the conclusion of the paper, the thoriated 
tungsten^ filament is particularly naicrophonic. The 
oxide-coated filament, on the other hand, is much less 
liable to trouble of this kind so that no specialprecautions 
are needed in practice as regards light and flexible 
wiring. This lack of‘micrbphonic effect is Controlled by 
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the fact that the oxide-coated filament is made with 
a special alloy core which is not so highly elastic 
as thoriated tungsten. Furthermore, the oxide-coated 
filament is of sturdy dimensions, the dimensions in the 
case of the “ Wecovalve ” being 0-0022 in. diameter 
and in the case of the repeater tube 9- 002 in. by 0-012 in. 
This introduces a greater impedance to movement and 
makes the oxide-coated filament much less susceptible 
to vibration. *Can the authors supply corresponding 
figures for similar valves with thoriated tungsten 
filaments ? 

(2) Uniformity of production .—The emission from 
thoriated tungsten over the operating range is several 
times as much per cm^ as from the oxide-coated filament 
over its operating range. This greater density of 
emission from thoriated tungsten has the effect of 
requiring for thoriated tungsten filament valves a 
smaller plate and grid structure than is required in the 
case of an oxide-coated filament valve having the same 
characteristics. This smaller structure has the dis¬ 
advantage that slight departures from specifications in 

• assembly cause greater departures from normal tube 
characteristics. Thoriated tungsten tubes would there¬ 
fore be expected to be less uniform in characteristics for 
equal skill in assembly. Uniformity of characteristics 
are, of course, of very great importance to ensure that 
when valves are replaced the same performance will 
result. 

(3) Stability of emission .—On pages 692 and 693 the 
authors treat this subject in a very comprehensive 
manner. Their remarks on anode voltage and degree 
of vacuum apply, in general, to the oxide-coated as well 
as to the thoriated tungsten filament. With regard to 
filament temperatures, however, the thoriated tungsten 
filament is under the serious disadvantage that, when 
overrun, its normal emission is changed to that of a pure 
tungsten filament. The effect of momentarily over¬ 
running an oxide-coated filament is to produce increased 
emission and to take a few hours off its average effective 
life, but, unlike thoriated tungsten, the oxide-coated 
filament returns to its normal stable emission when the 
filament is reduced to its normal operating temperature. 
Consequently no inconvenience is occasioned by the 
necessity of reactivating the filament. With the oxide- 
coated filament such temporary overrunning does not 
result in a changed anode impedance when the norQial 
filament current is resumed. It would seem probable 
that in the case of thoriated filaments the process of 
rejuvenation would have to be carried out with very 
great care, and probably by expert hands to ensure that 
the anode impedance did not differ from its original 
value. Change of anode impedance will, of course, 
affect the performance of the valve in the circuit in which 
it is used, and might result in appreciable distortion due 
to this changed impedance no longer matching the 
impedance of the transformer or the circuit to which 
it is connected. 

(4) Life .—-Reliable data are available on the average 
life of oxide-coated tubes as used in telephone repeaters, 
and very extensive tests involving many thousands of 
this type of valve indicate that the average effective 
life exceeds 20 000 hours. This life figure covers failure 
from all causes. It would be interesting if the authors 


were to give corresponding figures for telephone repeater 
valves having thoriated tungsten filaments. The life 
of an oxide-coated filament culminates in a process last¬ 
ing for a considerable period of time—several hundred 
hours in many cases. This process begins with the 
formation of a " bright spot” in the filament which 
very gradually increases in brightness until the metallic 
core is fused. The valve is usually in good operating 
condition throughout this period. The advantage of 
this behaviour lies in the fact that ample warning is 
given of the approaching failure and the valve may be 
replaced while not in actual service.' I should like to 
remark on two points which arose during the discussion. 
Prof. Fortescue asked whether it was not possible to 
manufacture a power valve utilizing dull-enaitter fila¬ 
ments. In this connection it may be stated that the 
Western Electric Company manufacture standard valves 
ranging from 0-05 watt up to 260 watts. Tlfese figures 
represent the safe energy which can be dissipated by 
the plate. Another speaker made reference to the fact 
that when the anode voltage for an oxide-coated filament 
valve was raised above that specified by the manufac¬ 
turers, blue haze became apparent in the valve. This 
phenomenon would appear to apply to all types of 
valve. I should like to say that it does not seem a 
fair test to overload a valve to obtain increased output: 
the solution appears to be to obtain a valve which has 
been designed to cope with the power required, 

Messrs. M. Thompson and A. G. Bartlett [in 
reply) : Prof. Fortescue is probably too optimistic in 
thinking it possible to reduce the work function to 
one-tenth or even one-hundredth of its present value. 
The most electro-positive substance known is probably 
metallic csesium, for which Langmuir has obtained the 
preliminary value of 1-4 equivalent volts for the work 
function, which compares with 4-5 for tungsten and 
about 3 • 0 for thorium. 

In the event of a dull emitter being overrun the 
process of re-forming will generally restore the emission 
except where the available sujjply of thorium is con¬ 
sumed, as, for example, at the end of its long life, or 
where overheating of the other electrodes and of the 
glass has caused the liberation of electro-negative gases 
such as water vapour. For those valve users who 
require a dull emitter to withstand an anode voltage of 
300 to 600, the L.S.6 type will be found suitable. The 
filament of this valve requires about 0-8 ampere at 
4-6 to 6 volts, the total emission being 60 to 100 mA. 
This valve will also allow an anode dissipation' of 15 
watts. 

In reply to Mr. Clinker, the saturation part of 
the characteristic curve is very nearly flat for the 
ordinary tungsten filament, while there seems to be fio 
reason why a dull-emitting filament should have either 
larger or more numerous hollows in its susface than 
ordinary tungsten. The figure of 1-8 for the virtual 
oscillating grid voltage during the life test is of course 
the R.M.S. value. 

In reply to Mr. Herd, our experience is that with 
filaments of the same dimensions the dull emitter is 
stronger throughout its life than an ordinary tungsten 
filament. This advantage is the result of the fact 
that, at the operating temperature of dull emitters. 


" t ■ 

crystal erowth. which sometimes gives rise to the well- 
known " ofE-setting ” in hot tungsten, does not take 

^ Mr Phillips is, we believe, under a misapprehension 
in thinking that the D.E.3 valve received more than 
its fair share of attention in the paper. If one 
valve is dealt with more than another it is prob^ly 
the 1-8-volt L.T.l (or D.E.R.) type. The suggestion 
that a filament consuming 100 to 120 mA would be 
better for the D.E.3 valve should perhaps be referred 
to the dry-battery experts. Three filaments each con¬ 
suming 60 mA are already a heavy load for the present- 
day dry batteries, and four such filaments are almost 

more than they can deal with. .. ^ 

Mr. Edridge suggests that the stability of thonu 
emission might be almost independent of anode voltage 
provide the anode current were kept constant by a 
suitable ^d-voltage bias. We can only state ^at thw 
is contrary to our experience and that, in addition o 
the mere heating effect of anode power dissipabon, 
there is an additional effect due to the electrical field. 
The actual value of the safe anode voltage does, ot 
course, vary in valves of the same type, probably as a 
result of variations in the state of the bulb surface. It 
is mentioned in the paper that the grid characteristic 
undergoes a shift similar to that of the anode charac¬ 
teristic. It is therefore possible for tbe gnd voltage of 
a dull emitter to have a higher positive value than m 
the case of the hot tungsten filament. . , 

Mr. Marriage gives dimensions of oxide-coated fila¬ 
ments. Corresponding dimensions for thonated fila¬ 
ments are as follows :— 


0* 0007 in. diameter. 
0*0023 in. diameter. 
0*0036 in. diameter. 


D.E.3 valve 
D.E.R. valve 
Repeater valve . • 

We fifid that under works conditions the proportion 
of rejected dull-emitter valves manufactured in accord¬ 
ance with close specifications is very small 


It should not be understood that a small amount of 
overrunning is injurious to thoriated filaments. All 
types, for example, will easily withstand for lengtay 
periods a filament voltage 30 per cent abovej^e value 
at which the valve operates ef&ciently, and this sh^ld 
be a sufficient margin for the most careless user. One 
source of trouble may well consist in this, ^at vjen 
the over-voltage is considerably greater than that 
mentioned above, the filament refusfes to melt, as 
would be the case if the oxide-coated filament were 
similarly overloaded, so that the user does not acquire 
suffident respect for tlie properties of the filament. 

With regard to the life of repeater valves, it is only 
a little more than a year since the Marconi-Osrani 
works began to manufacture a dull-emitter type of 
valve. Our life tests have therefore lasted only about 
8 000 hours, but, judging from the shape of the curves, 
we see no reason why the performance of the oxide- 
coated type should not be at least equalled. We might 
also mention that with other types of tlioriated dull 
emitters, lives exceeding 20 000 hours have been recorded 

in actual operation. , . x * 

In condusion, reference should be^made to two 
recent developments—both due to the General Electee 
Company of America—in the technique of dull-emitter 
manufacture. Visible evidence of one of these develop¬ 
ments is afforded by the silvery appeairance of tlie 
bulb in most modern dull emitters. The silvery film 
consists of magnesium, which assists in produang a 
perfect vacuum in much the same way as phosphorus 
assists in producing the vacuum in lamps. 

The second development is outlined in E.P.184 446, 
which describes the introduction of carbon into a 
thoriated tungsten filament, as a result of wliich thorium 
emission becomes less sensitive to the action of electao- 
negative gases present in the valve atmosphere. Uhe 
oxidation of the thorium atoms lying on the surface of 
the filament is counterbalanced by the reducing action of 
adjacent carbon. 
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SOME RADIO DIRECTION-FINDING OBSERVATIONS ON SHIP AND 

SHORE TRANSMITTING STATIONS.* 

By R. L. Smith-Rose, Ph.D., M.Sc., Associate Member. 

[From the National Physical Laboratory; communicated by permission of the Radio Research Board.] 

{Paper first received January, and in final form lOiA April, 1924.) 


Summary. 

An account is given of some experiments conducted with 
two direction-finding receiving stations taking observations 
on ship transmitters located at various positions in the 
North Sea between England and the Continent. Damped 
waves of length 450 m were employed, as given by the 
ordinary spark transmitting sets with which the ships were 
fitted. The results obtained are analysed in detail and the 
vmious errors encountered are described. The effect of the 
various local errors to which a dhection-finder is subject is 
not, however, studied in any detail, the object being rather 
to examine coirditions prevailing across the sea, as compared 
with those across land. By careful attention to certain 
details vaiious, sources of error present in the earlier experi¬ 
ments were eliminated, with a resultant improvement in the 
overall accuracy. The general conclusion drawn from the 
experiments is that when the path of transmission is entirely 
over sea and in a direction making an appreciable angle 
with the coast line so as to be free from coastal refraction 
effects, the accuracy of radio direction-finding is sufficient 
fof many navigation purposes up to ranges approaching 
100 miles. Observations taken on various land stations 
with spark transmitters on wave-lengths of 460 and 600 m 
show that for greater distances over sea the variable " night ” 
errors encountei'ed are of a much higher order. When the 
propagation of the waves is entirely over land the corre¬ 
sponding variations are encountered at shorter distances. 


1, Introduction, 

Since the early part of 1922, an organization of 10 
direction-finding stations under the auspices of the 
Radio Research Board has been engaged in the accu¬ 
mulation of data on the variations of the apparent 
bearings of fixed transmitting stations. These stations 
have worked oh the comparatively long waves from 
2 .km upwards, utilizing the transmissions from the 
European medium-power and high-power stations. 
Towards the end of 1922 it was decided to extend the 
investigation to shorter waves down to 450 m. For 
this purpose only two stations were employed, one 
installed at the Slough station of the Radio Research 
Board, and a second station at Orford which was rented 
from the Admiralty for the experiments. 

With the commencement of operation of the Orford 
station it was proposed to take the opportunity of study¬ 
ing direction-finding conditions when the propagation 
was entirely over sea for varying distances. The 
co-operation of the authorities of the Great Eastern 
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Railway Company made this possible by permitting 
the transmission of special signals by the Company's 
ships passing between England and the Continent. 
Experiments were commenced in October 1922 ^nd con¬ 
tinued at various periods until their conclusion in 
November 1923. The present paper is a descriptive 
summary of the results and experience obtained during 
this part of the main investigation and is considered 
particularly from this point of view of the application 
of direction-finding at shore stations to the navigation 
of ships at sea. 

2. The Direction-finding Stations and Personnel. 

At the Orford station a standard type of Bellini-Tosi 
direction-finder was used as supplied and erected for 
the Admiralty by Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. 
The aerial loops were of an approximately diamond 
shape, supported on a central mast 92 ft. high and four 
corner masts 32 ft. high, the horizontal span of the 
loops being 120 ft. On the wave-length of 450 m 
employed in these expeinments the loops were used in 
the untuned condition, being connected directly to the 
field coils of the radiogoniometer, with the mid-point 
of these coils earthed. The goniometer was of the 
tightly-coupled type and its search coil was connected 
to the primary coil of an intermediate circuit and tuned 
with a, variable air condenser. The secondary coil of 
this circuit was tuned with a second condenser, leads 
from which were taken directly to the amplifier. In 
the initial experiments a single stage of high-frequency 
amplification with tuned anode and grid circuits was 
employed, followed by a detector valve and two or 
three stages of note magnification. At a later date 
this was replaced by a standard type of 7-valve high- 
frequency amplifying detector followed by two stages 
of note magnification. With these arrangements wire¬ 
less bearings were usually obtainable on ship and shore 
transmitting stations with an angle of swing at the 
minimum down to 1°, i.e. the angle at the minimum 
over which no change in signal strength can be observed. 
Although the sensitivity of the 9-valve receiver was=such 
that loud signals were frequently obtained on the 
intermediate circuit with the aerial loops disconnected, 
no diminution of this angle of swing was ever obtainable 
by a reduction in the sensitivity. 

At Slough the set was also of the Marconi-Bellini-Tosi 
type similar to that of Orford but of a more temporary 
nature, particularly in the matter of mast construction. 
The set was of the portable land-station type as formerly 
used by the British Army, with triangular aerials sup- 
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ported on a 70-ft. central mast, and a horizontal sp^ 
of 200 ft. The receiving arrangements were otherwise 
identical with those at Orford, with the exception that 
the whole hut conts^ing the apparatus and the operator 
was screened with'^a lining''of wire netting of 1-inch 
mesh. Measurements within such a screen have shown 
that the strength of an incoming electromagnetic wave 
is reduced to about 6 per cent of its value outside the 
screen,* This resulted in the practical elimination of all 
direct pick-up of signal on the intermediate and amplifier 
circuits, with the 9-valve receiver working at its highest 
sensitivity, and a ship’s type of spark transmitter 
operating at a distance of about 11 miles. 

The two direction-finding stations were run under 
the personal supervision of the author, who took an 
active share in all the observations made. The bulk 
of the oj^servations were, however, made by the author’s 
assistants, each of whom is highly skilled in this direc¬ 
tion, as a result of a large amount of direction-finding 
observation work carried out during the past two or 
three years. 

3. Duration and Procedure of Experiments. 


The first tests made on special transmissions from 
the boats of the Great Eastern Railway Co. were carried 
out during the two weeks commencing the 9th October, 
1922. On a somewhat extended scale the experiments 
were resumed on the 12th February, 1923, and con¬ 
tinued intermittently until the 16th November, 1923, 
at which date the experiments were concluded, after a 
total period of nearly 14 weeks’ nightly observations 
had been worked. 

The general procedure adopted during this work was 
briefly as follows: As each of the various ships a.p- 
proached one of the light vessels or light buoys on its 
route %o or from the Continent, the wireless operator, 
being warned by the navigation ofhcer, ^made a prelim¬ 
inary call to Orford. After receiving the reply from 
Orford, the ship’s operator sent a special code signal 
for a period of about 1^ minutes to enable the observers 
at Orford and Slough to make simultaneous determina¬ 
tion of the wireless bearings of the ship. Direct and 
reciprocal readings on the goniometer scale were always 
takftn and the mean of these (with the appropriate 
180® correction) was taken as the observed bearing. 
At the time of sending of the special sign^ the ship’s 
navigation of&cer recorded the ship's position, as ^ti- 
mated by distance and compass bearing from the light 
Vessel. The above procedure was repeated for each 
ship on passing each light vessel or buoy, ihe code 
gi gnai used in the transmission being sufficient for 
•'identification pmrposes in the recorded readings. At 
the coridusioit of each week of ihe experiments the log 
sheets dErom the ships and from the direction-fiiiding 
stations were *sent in independently to the National 
Physical Laboratory. With the unavoidable exception 
of the author, the direction-finding observers were 
purposely kept uninformed as to the positions of the 
ships, the operators of which also knew nothing of the 
conditions or results at the direction-fiiiding stations. 
.These precautions, together with the prohibition of any 

• R, H. Barfield : “ Some Experiments on the Screening of Radio Receiving 
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communication between the operators on ship and shore, 
permitted the reception of absolutely unbiased results. 

In the majority of the experiments the period of 
working was from 2246 to 0400 G.M.T., use being 
made of that portion of the passage of the two outward- 
bound arid the two inwaxd-bound boats which fell 
within this period. In practically every one of these 
cases darkness prevailed throughout c the whole test. 
During the summer, however, when the schedule times 
of the boats were altered to British summer time, the 
periods worked were 0100-to 0700 G.M.T., to observe 
the effect of sunrise and subsequent daylight. 

In addition to the above special signals sent from the 
ships, transmissions were made at intervals during each 
observation period by the Great Eastern Railway Co.’s 
station at Parkeston Quay, the National Physical 
Laboratory’s station at Teddington, and (for the use 
of the Slough direction-finding observer only) by the 
Orford station. This arrangement was made to enable a 
comparison to be effected between the direction-finding 
observations taken on the ship stations and those tak^ 
during the same periods on land stations over distances 
of the same order. 

In entering the readings on the observation sheets 
for both ship and shore stations, the observer recorded 
his opinion as to the rehability of the observation as 
judged from the nature of the signal minima. As pr^ 
viously noted, bearings on signals of adequate sixen^ 
could be observed with an angle of swing of 1® to 2 , 
and under favourable conditions this angle was not 
greater than 8® in observing at Slough on signals trans¬ 
mitted by a ship on the far side of the North Sea over 
a distance of nearly 200 miles. In many cases, however, 
this angle was necessarily much larger, due to the adverse 
conditi<^Tis experienced, tiie most prominent of these 
being interference, flat minima and wandering miniina. 

The two latter were very frequent in some portions 
of the test and were characterized first by a signal 
audible all through the minimum, but the strength of 
which gave no detectable change over an angle some¬ 
times amounting to 90® ; and secondly by a drift of Ifre 
Twinirmim at a varying rate round the goniometer scale. 
Although no really hard-and-fast rule can be giv(m to 
observers to determine the reliability of observations, 
it is in general not considered that accurate bearings 
Can be obtained when the angle of swing is greater 

than about 20®. ^ 

When observing on the ship transmitters at Orford 
the signal minima were always steady, apart from the 
drift due to the actual motion of the ship, wheri trans¬ 
mitting at short ranges. Although the minima in some 
cases had becorpe appreciably flattened, and the obser¬ 
vations were accordingly marked ** unreliable, the 
results given in Table 1 show that the .corresponding 
error in bearing was usually quite small. 


4. Discussion of the Results obtained. 

During the whole period of these experiments the 
total i?umber of obs^ations taken on the ships’ tr^s- 
missiofis was 996, and an additional 3 444 observations 
were made on the transmissions from the lapd stations. 
A summary of all the results is given in Tables 1 to 8, 
aiid iiiese are discussed in detail in the present section. 
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From the various ships’ positions recorded on the 
respective log sheets, the true bearings of the ships at 
both Orford and Slough were obtained from charts, 
each case being worked out individually. The true 
bearings so obtained were compared Vith the observed 
wireless bearings, and the difference between these is 
termed the “ error ” in the following tables. It will be 
noted that in some cases the results are divided into 
the two classes " Reliable ” and “ Unreliable ” in 
accordance with the notes made by the observers of 
the wireless bearings. This classification does not 
necessarily indicate that the bearings are inaccurate. 
In 46 cases no bearing was obtainable on the ships at 
Slough, on account of the absence of any detectable 


more than 3° in error. The largest errors recorded at 
Slough are also much greater than those at Orford. 

From these considerations it may be concluded at 
once that while, for the 'bbservations at Orford, the 
observer’s opinion as to the reliability of the reading 
was no criterion of its probable accuracy, at Slough the 
observer was able, to a limited extent, to detect and 
condemn those readings which were more seriously in 
error. 

A detailed consideration of the results as observed 
on the ships while passing the various light vessels and 
buoys shows that the errors are practically of the same 
magnitude for each position, although the actual 
extreme values are much greater at Slough than at 


Table 1. 


Summavy of all Observations obtained. 



At Orford 

At Slough 


Observers’ remarks on observations 

Observers’ remarks on observations 

Error in bearing 










Reliable 

Unreliable 

Reliable 

Unreliable 


Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Up to i° .. 

201 

43-8 

46 

42-6 

61 

34-1 

25 

12-2 

l°-2° 

116 

25-2 

32 

29-6 

47 

26-2 

39 

19-1 

2°-3‘' 

84 

18-3 

16 

14-8 

42 

23-5 

23 

11-3 

3°-4° 

28 

6-2 

8 

7-4 

10 

5-6 

24 

11-8 

4°-5° ,. 

22 

4-8 

2 

1-9 

4 

2-2 

20 

9-8 

5°--10° 

8 

1-7 

4 


13 

7-3 

39 

19-1 

Over 10° .. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


2 

1-1 

34 

1^-7 

Total 

459 

100-0 

108 

100-0 

179 

100-0 

204 

100-0 

Largest error 


s 





• 


recorded 

7*6° 


9-3° 

— 

12-2° 

— 

33-8° 

— ■ 


minimum of signal strength for the whole rotation of 
the goniometer search coil. 

{a) Ships’ transmissions .—Table 1 gives a summary 
of all the observations made (at Orford and Slough) in 
the form of numbers and percentages of bearings with 
varying errors. Considering first the observations at 
Orford, it will be seen that there is little difference in 
the percentage of the errors of the bearings marked 
" reliable ” and " unreliable.” Over 87 per cent of the 
bearings in each class are correct within 3°, while the 
maximum errors are 7*6° and 9-3“ respectively for 
the two classes. Referring to the observations made 
simultaneously at Slough, however, it will b^ seen 
that while the percentage (83-.8) of those in the reliable 
class which are correct within 3° is a little less than 
the corresponding figure for Orford, the majority 
(57 per cent) of the unreliable readings at Slough are 


Orford. The systematic error involved in taking 
bearings on ships in the various positions is not greater 
than 1° in the majority of cases and is thus comparable 
with the limit of accuracy of the direction-finders. Ill 
the case of the Shipwash and Sunk light vessels, however, 
the error amounts to 2°. It was thought at first that 
this might be a permanent local error of the direction- 
: finding installation, due possibly to coastal refracTtion. 
Considerations of the directions of the above light vessels 
relative to Orford on the chart reproduced in Fig. 1, 
shows that the waves transmitted from these positions 
would cross the coast at only a small angle to the normal, 
and the possibility of any appreciable refraction is 
therefore remote. Furthermore, it will be seen that 
signals arriving from positions at the Outer Gabbard 
and Longsand in closely related directions to those from” 
the Shipwash and Sunk, respectively, are subject to a 
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an error in the case of either Shipwash or Sunk would 
^ A oiTflTitfe in bearing at Orford of several degrees. 

2 Tef- aSt of the results in <he form 

of tte numLs and percentages of 

?wrrl^nS^es idle proportion of the results correct 
2» increases from about 46 per cent to 90 ^ cen^ 
relation is not a strict one m view of the high 
percentage accuracy obtained at the Cork ^ 

it is also^to be remembered that compensataon for th 
o+ematic errors discussed above would grea,tly increase 
Se Ter^X^-orresponding to the Shipwash and 
-^nkVsitions. The general increase m accuracy with 
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Table 2. 

Numbers and Percentages of all Bearings up to 2° in 
Error, observed at Orford on Ships at the Various 
Positions. 


Position of ship 

Approximate 
distance 
frOm Orford 

Errors in bearing 0°-2° 

Error in ship’s 
position 
corresponding 
to 2° error 
in bearing 

Number 

Per cent 

Shipwash 

miles 

11-0 

24 

44-5 

miles 

0-36 

Cork .. 

12-6 

76 

68-5 

0-45 

Sunk 

16-0 

27 

49-0 

0-56 

Longsand 

21-5 

18 

58-0 

0-71 

O. Gabbard .. 

24-0 

31 

61-0 

0-80 

Galloper 

30-5 

64 

82-0 

1-00 

N. Hinder .. 

58-0 

72 

80-0 

1-67 

Wielingen .. 

87-0 

66 

86-5 

2-86 

Maas 

102-0 

18 

90-0 

3-34 

All positions.. 

Various 

396 

70-0 

— 


to a change in bearing at Orford of about 3°. This 
drift in the observed bearing was vei;y noticeable, but 


the mean of the direct and reciprocal readings gives 
the only average value which can be used. This point 
is one which must frequently arise in the commercial 
use of direction-finding at short ^distances, and is 
partially avoidable by decreasing tfie duration of the 
transmission and observing the bearings as quickly as 
possible, in the manner adopted in the special tests to 
be described later. 

The general result of this analysis of the observations 
taken at the Orford station is therefore that under 
ordinary working conditions at sea, wireless bearings 
can be obtained on ships at distances up to about 100 
miles across open sea to an accuracy such that over 
80 per cent are correct within 2°, and that the frequency 
of occurrence of an error of more than 6° is such as 
to be negligible for practical working. What may be 
termed “incipient night effect” was evidenced-,at the 
longer ranges by flatness of minima, but no error of 
any magnitude due to this cause has been experienced. 

The words “ across the sea ” must be understood to 
exclude the case in which the transmission is in a direc¬ 
tion making a small angle with the coast line, resulting 
in coastal refraction effects. In a similar manner the 
effect of waves crossing cliffs, or being subject to any 
other disturbance at the direction-finding receiver, are 
excluded from the above statement of observed 
results. 



Fig. 2. 
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At the Slough station the night effects were very 
much more prominent in the way of extreme flatness 
of and large errors in observed bearings rangmg 

up to nearly 34°. As demonstrating the accuracy 
which is obtainable in the Absence of these mght con¬ 
ditions, Table 3 gives a summary of all the observations 
taken on the ships at various times after sunrise. 
Nearly 77 per cent of the reliable readings were co^ect 
within 2°, these being taken at distances ranj^g from 
89 op to 191 miles (see Fig. 2). At tte Meas light 
vessel at a distance of 191 miles from Slough, 8 of the 
9 readings obtained were within 2°, the remammg 

reading being — 2*2° in error. Te-M- a ig 

f&l Transmissions from land stations. —In laoie 4 
given a summary of the results obtained during 
experiments in making direction-finding observations 
on the three land stations employed for the puirpose. 
The spark transmitting set at each station was employed 
and the wave-length of 460 m was used throughout. 

Table 3. 

Summary of all Observations taken after Sunrise, at 

Slough. 


As previously mentioned, the majority of the work was 
done at night, but the day readings tabulated are those 
taken in the portions of the observation periods which 
were more than one hour after sunrise. The results 
given are typical of those which: may be observed at 
any direction-finding station when working at coin- 
parable distances and when the path of transmission is 

partly or wholly over land. ' ^ 

Where the distance is comparatively short, as m the 
cases of Parkeston Quay to Orford and Teddington to 
Slough, no difference by day or night is found m the 
accuracy , of the observed bearings or in the sharpness 
of the minimum signal readings. In the absence of 
"'any interference the angle of swing at the minimum is 
from-1? 'to 2°, and the mid-position can usually be 
determihed to about 0 • 2°. Under such conditions quite 
definite variations in the observed readings are expe¬ 
rienced which, however, have a maximum amplitude of 
about 3°, corresponding to a maximum difference from 
the mean of about 1'7°, and Table 4 ^so shows that m 
less than 2 per cent of cases is the difference greater 
■ <•11 an 1 ®. In the two cases quoted there is a permanent 
deviation of the mean observed bearing from the true 
value, of over 3°. In the case of Parkeston Quay to 
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'*■ 
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Up to 1° .. 
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23 

30 
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33-3 
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Orford this is possibly due to coastal refraction, since 
-the path of transmission is in this case nearly parallel 
-to the coast line for a considerable distance (see Fig. 1). 
It will be observed that the permanent error from 


Teddington is also about 3“, and other observations show 
-that when receiving at Orford in tfie sector of approxi¬ 
mately 220® to 240°, a correction of + 3° must be made 
-to the observed wireless bearings. 

In the case of Teddington to Slough, the cause of 
-the error is obscure and is still under investigation. 
IReplacement of the Bellini-Tosi installation by a 
portable frame-coil direction-finding set has shown that 
the error is not due to the apparatus, and an exploration 
of the neighbourhood has shown that the error varies 
rapidly with change in position ; this indicates that the 
cause is a very local one. 

Reverting to the results given in Table 4, it will be 
xioted that for the greater ranges of transmission (83 to 
98 miles) the observations obtained by night differ 
gfreatly in several respects from those obtained by day. 
In tile first case, whereas practically all the readings 
•obtained in the daytime were marked reliable, only a 
few being missed due to interference, a large proportion 
of the night readings obtained were classed as unreliable, 
dlue principally to the flatness of the minuna. Secondly, 
•the variations in observed bearings at night were very 
xnuch more noticeable than in the day, the extreme 
magnitude of these being 66° by night as against 4*6° 
Toy day. Thirdly, in a large proportion of cases bearing 
observations were impossible at night, due either to the 
extreme flatness of the minimum signal or to -^e 
rapidity with which the apparent bearing was wandering 
about. For example, of the transmissions from Ted¬ 
dington observed at Orford, in 69-5 per cent of cases 
no definite indication of the bearing could be obtained 
during the period of the special signal (Ij ininutes) 
■whereas perfectly good bearings were being obtained 
on the same transmissions at Slough. At the latter 
station bearing observations on Orford were impossible 
in 34-2 per cent of cases, due to the prevailing night- 
eflfect conditions. These phenomena were experienced 
nearly every night and the extreme cases were quite 
frequently encountered in which no variation in signal 
strength was experienced for a complete rotation of 
the goniometer search coil, this signal at night often 
being much stronger than that observable in the day¬ 
time in the maximum position. 

Wlien it was realized that the accuracy of the results 
obtained in transmission from the ships was of a high 
order, several weeks’ obskvations were carried out at 
Orford on the coast transmitting stations which, with 
the exception of North Foreland, axe^ on an open sea 
path from the direction-finding station. The majority 
of these observations were made on the 600-m wave, 
and a summary of the results is only given in Table 6 


for comparison purposes. , 

Although North Foreland is the nearest of the 
stations the patli of the waves to Orford sc^cely comes 
within the scope of the term “ open sea,” since it mvolyes 
considerable tracts of sandbanks at the mouth of the 
Thames. For practical purposes the transmission is 
th^efore over land for a portion of the distance and ^ 
a result it is seen that while a maximum error of 10-4- 
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occurs, over 87 per cent of the observed bearings are 
within the 2° limit. The nearest of the remaining 
four stations is over 80 miles from Orford, so that 
although the transmission is entirely over sea the errors 
,in bearings observecf are incfeasingly larger and the 
proportion of those less than 2° in error becomes appre¬ 
ciably less. As the distance becomes greater there is 
an increase in the frequency of the usual night effects 
as shown by the variations in the observed bearings 
and the proportion of observations missed owing to the 
absence of any signal minimum. 

In the case of Schev.eningen, at a distance of 117 


minimum all the errors which had previously been 
encountered or suspected. At the invitation of the 
Great Eastern Railway Co., the author was privileged 
to be on board the two ships participating in the test 
to supervise the transmission of the special signals and 
observe the conditibns under which ships’ positions 
were determined. Two tests were carried out on return 
journeys to the Hook of Holland and Antwerp respec¬ 
tively. During each of tliese tests, after the first 
communication had been established wnth Orford all 
preliminary wireless procedure was dispensed with, 
and as the ship passed abreast of each of the selected 


Table 6. 


Results obtained in a Special Direction-finding Test made at Orford with s.s. “ St. Denis ” on a Return Journey to 

Hook of Holland, 16-17 October, 1923. 


- 




Fiom Orford 



Date 

IH 

Position of ship 

Distance 

True 

bearing 

Observed 

bearing 

Error 

Remarks 

• 

Outward Journey. 


miles 

degs. 

degs. 

degs. 

• 

16/10/23 

2202 

Parkeston Quay 

16-6 

230-5 

230-3* 

— 0-2 ' 


16/10/23 

2264 

Guard Buoy 

16-0 

228-8 

228-0* 

— 0-8 

W/T D.F. readings very 

16/10/23 

2303 

Beach End Buoy 

15-0 

222-4 

222-3* 

— 0-1 

16/10/23 

2317 

Cork L.V. t 

12-6 

210-6 

211-0 

+ 0-4 

► good; angles of swing 

16/10/23 

0000 

Shipwash Buoy 

6*6 

143-8t 

143-7 

+ 0-9 

less than 6“ 

16/10/23 

0020 

Shipwash L.V. 

11-0 

117-Ot 

116-6 

— 0-6 ' 


16/10/23 

0102 

0. Gabbard L.V. 

24'0 

101-2 

102-3 

+ 1-1 

\ Unreliable readings; 

16/10/23 

0509 

Maas L.V. 

102-0 

92-0 

92-6 

+ 0-6 

>- minima flat and angles 

16/10/23 

Inward 

0628 

Tourney. 

Gas Buoy 

108-0 

91-8 

92-5 

+ 0-7 . 

] of swing 35‘’-90° 

16/10/23 

2313 

Hook of Holland 

113-0 

93 • 1 

94-0 

+ 0-9 

Unreliable readings; 

16/10/23 

2338 

Gas Buoy 

108--0 

91-8 

92-6 

+ 0-7 

> minima flat and angles 

16/10/23 

2367 

Maas L.V. 

102-0 

92-0 

92-6 

+ 0-6 

of swing 25°-60'’ 

17/10/23 

0344 

0. Gabbard L.V. 

24-0 

108-1 

108-3 

+ 0-2 


17/10/23 

0424 

Shipwash L.V. 

11-0 

116-Ot 

116-5 

+ 0-6 

All readings reliable and 

17/10/23 

0442 

Shipwash Buoy 

6-5 

146-9t 

146-6 

- 0-4 

17/10/23 

0619 

Cork L.V. 

12-6 

211-2 

211-7 

+ 0-6 

» very good; angles of 

17/10/23 

0632 

Beach End Buoy 

15-0 

221-7 

222-0* 

+ 0-3 

swing less than 6'* 

17/10/23 

0543 

Guard Buoy 

16-0 

228-8 

228-0* 

- 0-8 


17110123 

0604 

Parkeston Quay 

16-6 

230-6 

48 

231-0* 

+ 0-6 



• Wireless bearings corrected by + 8” to compensate for direction-finding station error. * t ir t • u. 

t Charted bearing corrected by 2* to compensate for constant error experienced at these positions. 7 L. y. = Light vessel. 


miles, less than half the observed bearings are within 
the 5** limit of error. 

The observations made on the two wave-lengths of 
jbunkirk, viz. 450 and 600 m, do not show any strik¬ 
ing difference. These results obtained on fixed coast 
stations «therefore support the conclusion that 80 to 100 
miles is the maximum reliable distance for wireless 
direction-finding when working entirely over sea. 

■ 6. Results of Final Tests. 

With the benefit of the experience gained during the 
experiments above described, two special tests at the ' 
Orford station were arranged in October and November 
1923> in which every effort was made to reduce to the 


marks en route the special signal was transmitted for 
a total period of 1 minute only. By adopting this 
procedure it was possible to reduce to the minimum all 
delay‘and consequent error due to the motion of the ship. 

On the journey to and- from the Hook of Holland, 
the selected buoys and light vessels from‘which trans¬ 
missions were made were passed, with one exception, 
within 200 yards and several of them within lOO feet. 
Conditions were as far as possible arranged so that the 
ship passed abreast of the mark at about half-way 
througlx ttie special signal, but accurate time records 
were kept to enable corrections to be made for the 
drift of the ship during the transinissions, the speed of 
the ship in this test being 18 knots in the open sea. 
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The first observation was talcen during the preliminary 
communication, while the ship was alongside Parkeston 
Quay, and, as in the case of observations on the land 
station at*the Quay, a correction of + 3“ is necessary 
to make tlie observed bearing agree with the true value. 
A similar correction was also made for the observations 
taken on tlie ship at two buoys between the Quay and 
the mouth of tjje river. 

In Table 6 a correction of — 2° has also been applied 
to the bearings taken when the ship was passing the 


-—D-^ 

throughout and, although fine weather was experienced, 
the sky was overcast on the outward journey. An 
average speed of a little over 17 knots was maintained 
by the ship. The route m this cage did not lie so close 
to the lighted marks, the distance of which varied up 
to 3 miles. This distance was, however, obtained by 
the “four-point bearing” method, using the ship’s 
magnetic compass, the distance run being recorded on 
the ship’s log. The results obtained are given in 
Table 7 and, as before, corrections have been applied 


Table 7. 


Results obtained in Special Direction-finding Test made at Orford with s.s. “ Malines ” on a Return Journey to 

Antwerp, 12-15 November, 1923. 


Date 

Time 

Position of ship 


From Orford 



Distance 

. 

True bearing 

Observed 

bearing 

• 

Error 

Remarks 

Outward 

12/11/23 

Journey. 

2220 

Parkeston Quay 

miles 

16-6 

degs. 

230-6 

degs. 

230-3* 

degs. 

— 0-2 

■N 

12/11/23 

2311 

Cork L.V.t 

12*6 

211-0 

211-0 

0-0 

Reliable D.F. readings; 

12/11/23 

2345 

Sunk L.V. 

16-0 

171-8t 

173-0 

+ 1-2 

» angles of swing less than 

13/11/23 

0003 

Longsand L.V. 

21*6 

160-8 

160-3 

- 0-6 

6 

13/11/23 

0039 

GaUoper L.V, 

30*6 

146-3 

146-3 

+ 1-0 

Flat min. angle of swing 20® 

13/11/23 

0209 

N. Hinder L.V. 

58-0 

127-6 

124-3 

- 3-2 

Reliable reading; angle of 

13/11/23 

0319 

Wandelaar L.V. 

* 

81-0 

126-6 

126-3 

- 0-2 

swing 3® 

Unreliable; angle of swing 
20® 

\Reliable; angles of swing 

13/11/23 

0339 

Wielingen Buoy 

87-0 

128-9 

124-3 

-|- 0-4 

13/11/23 

0426 

Flushing 

101-0 

117-3 

117-6 

+ 0-2 

J 6® to 15® 

Inward 

14/11/23 

Journey. 

2315 

Flushing 

101-08? 

117-3 

117-6 

+ 0-2 

Reliable; angle of swing 7® 

16/11/23 

0010 

Wielingen Buoy 

87-0 

123-3 

123-7 

+ 0-4 

■■ 

15/11/23 

0039 

Wandelaar L.V. 

81-0 

126-3 

125-0 

— 1-3 

Unreliable readings; angles 

15/11/23 

0146 

N. Hinder L.V. 

68-0 

129-9 

132-6 

+ 2-6 

of swing 25® to 40® 

16/11/23 

0310 

Galloper L.V. 

30-6 

145-3 

146-6 

+ 0-2 


16/11/23 

0348 

Longsand L.V, 

21-6 

160-8 

160-0 

- 0-8 


16/11/23 

0403 

Sunk L.V. 

16-0 

171-4t 

172-7 

+ 1-3 

^ Reliable readings; angles 

16/11/23 


Cork L.V. 

12-5 

211-0' 

210-7 

— 0-3 

16/11/23 


Guard Buoy 

16-0 

228-8 

228-0* 

- 0-8 

of swing less than 6® 

16/11/23 

0512 

Parkeston Quay 

16-6 

230-6 

231-0* 

+ 0-6 

.. 


t corrected by + .B® to compensate for direction-finding station error. 

T Cnarted beanng corrected by -I- 2® to compensate for constant error experienced at these positions. t L. V. =■ Light vessel. 


Shipwash Buoy and light vessel, to compensate for the 
systematip error brought to notice at these positions. 

The results given in Table 6 show that, assuming 
that the corrections made as above are justifiable, the 
maximum ejror of the wireless bearings throughout 
the test is 1‘1“, all the remainder being correct to 
within 1®. It is also notable that, although ■ in the 
case of the longest ranges employed the readings were 
marked “ unreliable ” on account of the flatness of the 
signal minima and consequent large angles swing 
which were necessary to determine the bearings, the 
resulting errors are all less than 1°. 

The test made on the journey to Antwerp was under 
very similar conditions. A strong wind prevailed 


at idle direction-finding station for the sector 220®-240“, 
and also to the charted bearing taJcen on the Sunk 
light vessel. It would appear from the table that this 
correction, applied for the latter case, is scarcely 
sufficient, since the resulting errors are two o^, the five 
which exceed 1®. The only errors greater than 2° were 
obtained at the N. Hinder light ship, but as this was 
passed at a distance of 3 miles the estimate of the ship’s 
position may not have been sufficiently accurate. The 
reading on the outward journey is notable since the 
direction-finding bearing was particularly sharp, the 
minimum being located with a swing of only 1 • 5° frojn 
its mid-position. 'In this test also, five readings .were 
experienced as flat minima and were marked-unreliable. 
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but the resulting errors are again small, thfee of the 
five being less than 1°. 

A summary of the combined results obtained in these 
■ two tests is given ii]i Table 8^ which shows the high 
percentage accuracy of the wireless bearings obtained. 
It is to be observed that throughout these tests the 
usual phenomena of “ wandering bearings " and “ no 
detectable minimum *’ were experienced at Orford on 


of the order of 83 to 98 miles, the evidence supplied 
in Table 4 is sufficient to show that such direction¬ 
finding is practically useless for any navigational purpose 
at nights, when most serious errors are of ver^ frequent 
occurrence. In sonie cases the observing operator is 
able to judge whether the bearing is a good one or not, 
but this judgment does not appear to be sufficiently 
reliable to be used as a working rule. Tbe experience 


Table 8. 


Summary of Results obtained at Orford in the Two Special Tests with Ships’ Transmissions, 

October and November, 1923. 


Error in bearing 

Reliable observations 

Unreliable observations 

All observations 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Per cent 

Up to 1® 

24 

86-7 

8 

80-0 

32 

84*2. 

. Up to 2® 

27 

95-4 

9 

90-0 

36 

94*7 

Up to 3® 

27 

9fv4 

10 

100*0 

37 

97*4 

Up to 4® 

28 

100 0 


— 

38 

100*0 


the transmissions from Teddington, so that the wireless 
direction-finding conditions on these nights cannot be 
described as being in any way unusual. 

6. Conclusions. 

The accuracy to which wireless direction-finding f-an 
be carried out has both a practical and scientific interest. 
On the practical side those concerned with the applica¬ 
tion of direction-finding to marine navigation- are 
anxious to know the most serious errors that are likely 
to be rest with under various conditions arid to know 
also what precautions are necessary to avoid these errors 
or reduce them to the mmimum. On the other hand 
there are those who, while not being directly interested 
in the practical side of direction-finding, look to the 
results of its investigation for the shedding of light 
upon the more general problem of the propagation of 
electromagnetic waves over the earth’s surface. It is 
thought that the results of the experiments here described 
will afford some tangible information of interest to both 
parties. 

The general deductions to be drawn from this investi¬ 
gation may here be given as a conclusion to the present 
paper. With radio direction-finding apparatus of the 
type now obtainable for commercial use at a land 
station, the. limiting accuracy of observed bearings 
which is obtainable by highly skilled operators under 
the most favourable conditions is of the order of 1°. 
To atfai^ such an accuracy careful attention must be 
given to various details of the apparatus, and the 
installation must be calibrated somewhat elaborately 
for any local deviations. When operating over long 
periods of time the aboye accuracy is only maintained 
throughout both day and night for short ranges of the 
order of 10—16 miles. At greater distances up to about 
2p0 miles the limit of error increases to about 2® and 
this can be maintained for daylight working only. 
When the transiiiission is entirely bver laud for distances 


of the author and other experimenters has shown that 
these variations and night effects are encountered at 
ranges down to about 30 miles over land. 

Wben, however, the transmission is entirely over sea,, 
so as to be well clear of any land effects, the accuracy 
of observed bearings is maintained within the limit of 
2® for night as well as for day working at distances 
approaching 60 miles ; and even up to 100 miles over 
90 per cent of bearings are correct within 2®, the lim iting 
error under ordinary working conditions being about 4®. 
Such an accuracy is probably good enough for most 
navigational purposes. The effect of an error of even 
this magnitude can be very much reduced by taking 
several observations at intervals of, say, 5 or 10 minutes. 
The above distances probably indicate the extreme 
ranges for accurate working for, as previously noted in 
the paper, many of the observed readings showed, 
distinct signs of the approach of night errors as com¬ 
monly experienced in transmission over land. Also,, 
the results given in Table 6 for transmission from a. 
lafid station entirely over sea show the errors which 
may be incurred at distances in excess of 80 miles. 

For the successful application of direction-finding to- 
the navigation of ships it is first necessary to obtain a 
good site for the direction-finding station, as free as- 
possible from errors due to local disturbance?. This 
latter source of e^or is not treated in the present paper, 
but it is well known that such objects as trees, overhead 
wires, cliffs and mountains, etc., produce^ serious dis¬ 
turbances in the neighbourhood of a direction-fiuding 
station. With satisfactory conditions prevailing at the 
receiver, reliability of observed bearings is secured at 
distances of 60 to 100 miles when the path of trans- 
misriomis over Sea and in a direction well away from 
land and coast lines. 

Should the phth of transniission include more than 
about, 16 miles of land, variable errors are likely to be 
encsountered at night in addition to the ordinary coastal; 
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error at all times. From the results given above it will 
be evident that the taking of check bearings on a fixed 
station transmitting over land affords no indication 
whatever as to the reliability of bearings observed on 
a ship at sea at the same periods. What is usually 
required by the navigator of a ship at sea, however, is 
not a line bearing but a position fix; but, assuming the. 
same error in wireless bearings to be obtainable by two 
or more direction-finding stations, the accuracy to which 
such a position fix can be given by simultaneous 
observations is a matter of mere geometry. The exten¬ 
sion of the present investigation to cover the operation 
of two or more direction-finding stations on the coast 
was not considered sufficiently useful to justify the 
expense involved. 

The result of the investigation which is of more 
scientific interest is that the minimum range of trans¬ 
mission for the occurrence of the well-known phenomena, 
of night effects on closed loop direction-finders is about 
three times as great over sea as that over land. The 
exact ratio is possibly dependent upon the relative 
■ conductivities of the sea and land, and the resulting 
attenuation accompanying the propagation of the 
electromagnetic waves. While some of the existing 


theories may account for these effects in a qualitative 
manner, experimental evidence is lacking in other 
directions, and a purely theoretical discussion is con¬ 
sidered to be outside the scope of the present paper. 

This investigation was carried out for the Radio 
Research Board under the direction of the Committee 
on Directional Wireless, the members of this Committee 
being as follows:—^Mr. F. E. Smith, C.B.E., F.R.S. 
{Chairman) ; Mr. F. W. Davey; Mr. C. E. Horton, B.A.; 
Capt. C. T. Hughes, M.C., R.E.; Dr. J. Robinson, 
M.B.E.; Dr. C. G. Simpson, F.R.S.; Dr. R. L. Smith- 
Rose ; and Mr. O. F. Brown, M.A., B.Sc. {Secretary). 

The author wishes to express his personal indebtedness 
to all members of the staff of the Great Eastern Railway 
Co. concerned in these experiments, for their interest 
and kindly co-operation in the work which was carried 
out entirely in addition to their normal duties.. Grateful • 
acknowledgment is also given of the valuable services 
rendered in various parts of the investigation by the- 
following assistants:—Petty Officer R. Taylor, and. 
Telegraphists G. A. Williams and D. Connolly, at 
Orford; Messrs. R. H. Barfield, M.Sc., S. R. Chapman, 
B.Sc., and M. G. Bennett, B.Sc., at Slough; and Messrs. 
E. L. Hatcher and A. C. Haxton, at Teddington. 


DISCUSSION ON 

“DIRECTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF VARNISH-PAPER AND VARNISH-FABRIC 

BOARDS AND TUBES."* 


Dr. H. M. Barlow {communicate^ : I am surprised 
to observe that the British Electrical and Allied Indus¬ 
tries Research Association have repeated an error 
which is really inherent to the method employed for 
measuring the internal resistance of these dielectrics. 
Some time ago Mir. H. L. Curtis of the Bureau of St9n- 
dards put forward {Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards, 
1914, vol. 11, p. 369) various tests for determining the 
properties of solid dielectrics, the internal resistance 
being measured by placing the sample between two 
mercury electrodes. The present Report of the Associa- 
■tion has adopted practically the same procedure. In 
my paper on " An Investigation of the Friction between 
Sliding Surfaces ” which immediately precedes this 
Report (see page 133), I believe I have established 
beyond doubt that the contact resistance between 
mercury and these so-called semi-conductors is always 
large compared with the true internal body resistance 
of the material. Once the electricity has be«a trans¬ 
ferred from the electrode to the semi-conductor, it 
passes relatively easily through its mass, and it is the 

• Report of the British Electrical and Alli^ Industries Research Association 
(see page 160). 


interface which mainly provides the insulating property. 
In view of the fact that my original thesis was in the 
hands of the Electrical Research Association in May 
1923, it appears that the fallacy involved in the method 
advocated has not yet been realized, and that the actual 
conditions are not properly understood. The matter- 
seems to me to be very important, both scientifically 
and commercially. I venture to suggest that there axe- 
few, if any, switchboard makers who realize that the 
insulation between the positive and negative busbars, 
is almost, entirely provided by the contacts between 
the fixing bolts and the slate or marble employed. T^p- 
sum up, perhaps I may repeat what I said in my recent 
paper: " such materials as slate, red fibre, pax<ffin and 
celluloid can only be classed as dielectrics in virtue of 
their high contact resistance, and ... the true body 
conductivity of these semi-conductors cannot be- 
measured with mercury electrodes.” 

Mr. E. B. Wedmore {in reply) : Dr. Barlow, in -^e- 

report to which he refers, demonstrates that with 
certain materials, for instance slate and lithograpbic 
stone, the surface-resistance phenomena are so largo 
as to screen such internal resistance as the material 
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may have, when any attempt is made to investigate 
this resistance by the usual methods. This is a valuable 
contribution to knowledge on the subject and opens a 
very wide question, but it must not be hastily assumed 
that this same result will be found to be characteristic 
■of poor insulators in general, or that the methods advo¬ 
cated by the Bureau of Standards and by the Electrical 
Research Association serve no useful purpose. At the 
present time these methods are the best known for 
the examination of the resistivity of large and important 
classes of insulating materials. It is as yet too soon 
to define in what classes of material the surface pheno¬ 
mena are so important as to require the use of some 
■other method. The validity of the methods advocated 
has been proved over and over again with large numbers 
of materials, some of good and some of inferior insu¬ 
lating proi^erties, and the Electrical Rese^ch Associa¬ 
tion have made it their business to advocate the gener^ 
use of the best known method. Dr. Barlow has indi¬ 
cated that he found similar phenomena in dealing 
with vamish-paper boards red fibre and celluloid, 
but hitherto he has furnished no data on the subject. 
Until further data are available we do not know to 
what extent the surface properties influence the results 
in dealing with these materials. The work of the Elec¬ 
trical Research Association has shown that on the market 
tiiere are examples of these materials very defective in 
properties, and we have, in fact, had examples 
cf varnish-paper board which were practically conductors 
•at ordinary temperatures. Nevertheless, it has been 
■shown experimentally that by the methods advocated 
we detect differences in quality between different 
samples of the various materials in question and it has 
yet to be shown that the Association are in error in this 
matter. This can be done only by showing that a 


material which is not suitable for its purpose may be 
approved for use in the industry under the methods 
advocated. This is not a scientific, but a practical point. 
Revolutions in practice may arise out of scientific 
discoveries, but much spade work is required to bring 
the m about. Further research will no doubt result in 
the development of a method of testing the surface 
properties and isolating them, but no ope is yet in a 
position to offer a test for this purpose suitable for 
general use. Developments on these lines may intro¬ 
duce some revolutionary changes, but if one takes the 
extreme case of slate, I cannot see that any change in 
practice is in prospect. The switchboard manufacturer 
knows from long experience that the electric strength 
of slate is adequate, but that the insulation resistance is 
low and an uncertain quantity. In the relatively few cases 
where high insulation resistance is required he obt^s 
it by bushing the holes. Dr. Barlow’s observations 
do not point to any change of practice in this connection, 
anH if any change were indicated it is likely that the 
research would have to be repeated employing materials 
as used in the industry, i.e. not wetted prior to test. 
Every research undertaken by the Electrical Research 
Association on insulating materials has produced new 
evidence of the urgent necessity of making a scientific 
attack on the whole subject of dielectrics, as the observed 
phenomena of resistivity and electric strength are full of 
anomalies. The importance of the subject is shown 
by the fact that the insulation repair bill of the elec¬ 
trical industry is of the order of one million pounds per 
annum. To deal with this problem at all adequately 
will require much larger funds than have hitherto been 
available, but there is no doubt that the provision 
of such funds would be a very good investment by the 
electrical industry. 
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<iOME FACTORS AFFECTING THE WORKING COSTS O'F SMiiLL ELECTRIC 
^ GENERATING SETS* 

By E. G. Kennard, Associate Member. 

{Paper first received 28th December, 1923. and in final form 2Uh March. 1924.) 

Summary | various sources, and should therefore be representative 

of modem practice. 

The brake thermal efficiency is calculated from the 
total number of therms in the fuel consumed per hour 
at full load by the engine, and from the brake horse¬ 
power at full load, from which, calculating frpm Joule's 
mechanical equivalent of heat, the value 0*0264 therm 
per b.h.p.-hour is obtained. 


The paper is intended to show how the working costs per 
unit of electricity are influenced by various factors, viz. 
type of engine, nature and magnitude of load, price and 

calorific value of fuels. 

Internal-combustion engines only have been considered, 
as these are practically the only types in use for smaU modern 
plants. 


Table of Contents. 

(1) Introduction. . , , i. j.*.. 

(2) Summary of tests on small mtemal-combustion 

engines. . . - • 

(3) Comparison of the thermal efficiencies of various 

types of engine. 

(4) Full-load running costs of various sets. 

(6) The efEect of load factor on working cost. 

(6) The influence of a domestic heating and cooking 

load. . 

(7) The utilization of waste heat from the engine. 

(1) Introduction. 

Although many papefs and technical articles dealing 
with the economical generation of electricity on a large 
scale have been published, the question of costs for 
small lighting and power plants has not received the 
amount of attention it deserves, considermg the m^y 
thousands of these sets there are in use. The author 
has consequently endeavoured to give comparisons of 
costs for generating current, using various types of small 
internal-combustion engines under various working 

conditions. , , • 

Special attention has been given to the several causes 

which influence the thermal efficiency of internal- 
combustion engines, and, although this sul^ect w 
proper to the field of mechanical engineering, the data 
given should be of use to electrical engineers m design¬ 
ing new plants, and also in the improvement of working 
costs for existing ones. 

(2) Summary of Tests On Small Internal-combustion 

Engines. 

In Table 1 a summary is given of published tests on 
ffTTiail internal-combustion engines adapted rto work 
with various fuels. These have been selected from 

* The Pauers Committee invite written communications (with a view to 
Kirtie loumal if approved by the Committee) on papers published 
?n withffl^ re® t a m'Uting. Commu^icaUons should .each 

Se Se^^tyof the Institution not later than one month after pubhcation of 
the paper to wWch they relate. 


(3) Comparison of Thermal Efficiences of Various 
Types of Engine. 

In Fig. 1 the brake thermal efficiencies for the various 
types of engine have been plotted from the values given 
in Table 1. It will be observed that efficiencies vary 
considerably for various types and rated outputs, 
the lowest value being 14 per cent for a high¬ 
speed petrol engine, and the highest value 32 per cent 
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Fig. 1.—Full-load brake thermal efficiency of internal- 
combustion engines. 

for the latest pattern of crude-oil engine (airless injection 
type). These differ from the Diesel pattern iii 
respect that pure air only is compressed up to ignition 
temperature, and the oil charge is hot introduced untfi 
the exact nioment for the explosion. It will be noticed 
that these engines are not obtainable in ratings of less 
than 16 b.h.p. The town-gas engine com^ 
order of efficiency, a good curve being obtamed which 
drops rapidly below 6 b.h.p. The Diesel type of crude- 
oU engine takes the next place, and is seen to compare 
favourably with the town-gas engine. Here again tijese 
are not manufactured in small sizes^much below 
20 b.h.p. The n,ext curve in order of efficiency is for 





fhft ordinary oil engine which burns paraffin or kerosene 
as fuel. These engines are made in two general 
patterns:— 

(«) Using an exten&il vaporiser. 

(6) Vaporization obtained by spraying into a heated 
chamber extension of the cylinder. 

Fig. 1 shows the efficiency curves for class (6), which 
are of higher efficiency than class {a), these being of the 
same order as for petrol engines. The next curve gives 


Degree of compression employed. 

Temperature of explosive charge. 

Temperature of cooling water. 

Mechanical efficiency of engine. 

Degree of combustion. 

Dimensions of engine cylinder. 

r 

Some properties of the various fuels used for the 
engines considered have been obtained, and are given in 
Table 2. 


Tablb 1. 


Tests by Various Authorities on Internal-combustion Engines. 

li 



Rated 1 

Heat consumption, therms pec hour ^ 

r 







1 

Type of engine ■ 

Power 

Speed 

No load 

lload 

I'load 

iload 

h 

Full load ^ 


b.h.p. 

2-6 

r.p.m. 

300 

0*07 


0-22 


0-27 2 


6-2 

260 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 2 

Town gas -j 

21 

200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-88 2 

28 

190 

0-46 

0-87 

1-4 

— 

2-38 2 


63 

166 

_ 

— 

— 

— ■ 

4-62 


8 

230 


— 

0-93 

— 

1-5 


20 

190 

— 

— 

2-26 

— 

3-3 

Producer 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

*- 

6-0 

gas 

46 

200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7-6 


55 

160 

_ 

— 

— 


8-1 

> 

2-6 

1270 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-396 


19 

985 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-72 

Petrol 

33-6 

985 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4-06 

(4-cycle)' 

42‘6 

985 

— 

_ 

— 

—- 

4-9 

55 

985 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

5-63 


20 

1000 


— 

— 

— 

2*64 

f 

6*3 

220 

0'2 


0-66 

— 

0-90 

Paraffin < 

10 

260 

0-61 


0-75 


1-26 

18 

220 

0-74 

— 

1-14 

_ 

2-26 


32 

230 



'■ 


3,-60 


19-6 

172 




— 


Crude oil* 

35 

180 

1-38 

1-63 

2-1 

2-7 

3-4 r 


80 

160 

1-44 

2-74 

4-0 

6-3 

6-6 


16 

300 

_ 


— 

• _ 

1-3 


38 

250 

0-675 

1-17 

1-69 

2-21 

2-9 


Authority for test figures 


% 


V 


86 


5*6 — 


3 — 


30-4 

29>3 

33-3 


Test by Author 

Tests for'Inst.C.E. (1906) 

Practical Engineer, 1920 
Inst.C.E, 1906 
Royal Automobile 
Society's tests (1906) 

•• Industrial India,” 
vol. 1, no. 7. 
National Engine Co. 
Prof. Callendar 

Messrs.White & Poppe's 
tests, from Clerk & 
Burls’s book 

Test due to Wimperis 
Fielding & Platt 


Clerk & Burls 


Schroter at Augeburg 
H. A. Clark for Harro¬ 
gate Corporation 
M. Ade Clark at Ghent 
Captain Sankey for the 
Ruston Engine Co. 


Remarks 


Anthracite 

fuel 

Coke fuel 
^Wood refuse 
Coke fuel 

Average of 
tests on 192 
engines 


fDescribed in 
*' The Gas, 
Petrol’ and 
Oil Engine ” 
(vol. 2), by 
Messrs.Clerk 
& Burls 

^Diesel pattern 

" Airless In¬ 
jection ” type 


the efficiency for high-speed petrol engines. It may 
be noted that at low rated horse-powers this curve gives 
approximj^tely the same values as are obtained for the 
paraffin engine, but the increase in efficiency is not so 
marked when larger outputs are reached. The last 
curve is for engines driven by producer gas. In general, 
the actual thermal efficiencies are only slightly lower 
than those of the gas engine, but the values shown in 
Ihe figure include the producer losses. 

§ome causes of variation in thermal efficiency.-—The 
main factors affecting engine efficiency are :-r- 


» ■ 

It is evident fhat in no sense is the thermal efficiency 
of an engine proportional to the calorific value of the 
fuel used. 

Item 6.—^The values for the gaseous fuels were obtained 
from a table given in Clerk’s book, ” The Gas, Petrol 
and Oil Engine " (vol. 1), and the values for the hydro¬ 
carbon fuels were calculated. 

eC---It wiU be noted th^^ although there is such 
a wde variatibn in the calorific value per cubic foot 
of gaseous vapours, there is relatively little difference 
[ between various explosive mixtures of gas and air, and 
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it will be seen that a fuel having a high calorific value 
arequires a large amount of air, and vice versa, so that 
too much importance need not be attached to calorific 
values of fuel in connection with thermal efl&ciency. 
It is found in practice that the proportion of fuel and 
«tir in IJie mixture required to obtain maximum power 
does not coincide with the correct mixture for maximum 
thermal eflacieqcy. The. figures given below for gas 
engines are due to Prof. Hopkinson. His tests on a 
•32 h.p. engine using town gas show :— 


Weak 

mixture 


Calorific value (B.Th.U. per cub. ft.) 48 
Indicated h.p. • • • • ..39*3 


Indicated thermal efiiciency 


37% 


Strong 

mixture 

63 

45 

33% 


With weaker mixtures than that shown above it 
was found difacult to fire the charge regularly. 


tent igniting at the lower temperatures. ‘It is necessary 
to allow a large margin of safety, partly because pre- 
ignition is also caused by particles of hot carbon inside 
ttie cylinder. 

Co'yfBCt tempByciiufe /oT the coaling watef. If the 
cylinder is kept too cool the exploded gases lose heat 
too rapidly, causing a reduction in the mean efiective 
pressure. If kept too hot the volumetric efficiency is 
affected, resulting in a reduced charge of mixture, but 
the pumping losses are also lower. The effect of cooling- 
water temperature on the pumping loss has been 
measured by Prof. Hopkinson on a 40 h.p. gas engine 
at 180 r.p.m., and he found that with normal lubrication 
the mechanical loss was reduced from 6 h.p. to 4f h.p. 
by ihe temperature of the jacket water from 

70“ F. to 180“ F. This point has also been investigated 
by-Mr. Morse in the form of tests on a 14 h.p. ^cylinder 
Daimler motor.* The higher relative heat consumption 


Table 2. 

Properties of Fuels. 



Town gas 

Coke producer 
gas 

Crude oil 

Petrol vapour 

Paraffin vapour 

Calorific value (net), B.Th.U. per lb. 

Present price per lb. .. 

Price per therm 

Calorific value, B.Th.U. per cub. ft. of gas . 

7*0d.* 

600 

0-214d. 

2*14d. 

130 

18 000 
0‘486d. 
2-7d. 

18 600 
3-Od. 

16*3d. 

4 660 

19 500 
l-64d. 
8*6d. 

6 450 

Cub. ft. of air per cub. ft. of gas to effect 
combustion .. •. • • • • • • 

6*0 

1-1 

. — 

49 

63 

Resultant calorific value of mixture (theo¬ 
retical), B.Th.U. .. • • • • • • 

Compression ratios commonly employed ,. 

83 

6i/l 

62 

6yi 

14/1 

93 

m 

102 

4/1 

• 

Approximate explosion temperature of 
mixture •. . 

850“ F. 

910“ F. 

910“ F. 

900“ F. 

900“ F. 


* Price in London at power rate. 


Prof, Watson also arrives at the same conclusion for 


petrol engines f :— 

Weak 

mixture 

Strong 

mixture 

Ratio of air to petrol .. 

.. 17/1 

12/1 e 

Calorific value «. 

.. 83 

116 

Indicated h.p. . • 

., 16-2 

19-9 

Indicated thermal efficiency 

.. 27-6% 

22-2 % 


It will be"noticed that the calorific value of the mixture 

is much higher for the petrol engine. Jhis explains why 

less power is obtained when a petrol engine is worked 

from town gjs. „ i j 

Item 7.—Compression values usually employed. 
GeneraUy speaking, thermal efficiencies are mcreased 
with higher compression. The limit for working com¬ 
pression values depend partly on the temperature at 
which pre-ignition is liable to take place. • / 

Item 8.—This shows the probable ignition temperatures 
for the various fuels, those with a large hydrogen con- 
t Pfoc(xdines of the Institution of Automobile Engineers, 1908-9, vol 8, 
p.m. 


at no load in his tests shown below is due to greater 
mechanical losses. 



Full load 

Half load 

Light load 

Speed, r.p.m. .. • • 

Brake horse-power *. 

Friction, horse-power . . 
Pumping loss, horse-power 
Indicated horse-power .. 

720 

14-6 

0-74 

0*36 

16-6 

720 

7-4 

0-74 

0*68 

8*72 

720 

0-6 

0-74 

1- 46 

2- 79, 


This increase in pumping loss at light load, was shown 
to be due partly to throttling and partly to^ the lower 
temperature of' cooling water, the contraction of me 

cylinder causing higher friction loss. _ 

These tests confirm the general opinion amongst g^. 
engine experts that it is more efficient to keep the 
cylinder? at about 160“ F. for smaU engines. 

• Proceedings of the InstUutUm of Automobile Erigineers, 1908-9, •rol. 8, 
■ p. 274. ■ 
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We may sum up the various causes which affect 
engine efficiency as follows :— 

(a) It is found that within certain limits the thermal 
efficiency decreases with an increase in the calorific 
value of the mixture (probalSly due to imperfect com¬ 
bustion), and indicated power increases with the calorific 
value of the mixture. 

(&) Up to a certain point higher compression gives 
higher efficiency, but the gain due to higher compression 
is sometimes nullified by increased heat loss due to the 
greater ratio of surface to volume in the compression 
chamber. The best degree of compression depends also 
on the fuel employed. 

(c) An increase in temperature reduces the weight 
of the entering charge, affecting tlie thermal efficiency. 
In some types of engines (such as paraffin or petrol) 
initial he^t is, however, required to vaporize the fuel. 

(<i) An increase in cylinder dimensions gives a higher 
thermal efficiency; a high-speed engine with two or 
more cylinders is, therefore, less efficient than an engine 
of similar power having one cylinder (see Callendar’s 
formula given below). 

(fi) Raising the cooling-water temperature tends to 
increase the efficiency, as shown by the test previously 
referred to, 

(/) Mechanical efficiencies also vary considerably in 
various types of engines. 

Thus the variation in thermal efficiency for the engines 
shown in Fig. 1 is accounted for. In^ addition, with 
petrol or paraffin engines a very careful adjustment 
of mixture is required to effect complete combustion, 
otherwise unbumt gases find their way into the exhaust. 
Tests on 12 motor-car engines, carried out by the Royal 
Automobile Club in 1907, showed 2 per cent and upwards 
of carbon monoxide (an explosive gas) present in the 
exhausj; gases. 

(4) Full-load Running Costs of Generating Sets. 

It will be noticed from Table 1 that there are very 
few test-figures of engines below 6 h.p. In order to 
fix some values for thermal efficiency of low-power 
engines the portion of the curve for town-gas engines 
below 6 h.p. has been calculated from Prof. Callendar’s 
formula: 

Thermal efficiency == 0*76 (1 — 1/D) 

where jB = “ air standard” efficiency at desired com¬ 
pression, 

D = cylinder diameter, in inches. 

^ Makers of generating sets have found it advisable 
to allow a certain margin of excess engine power 
over d 3 mamo output; for example, one finds a 4 kW 
dynamo'^coupled to an 8 h.p. engine. Assuming the 
dynamo to be of 82 per cent efficiency this gives a loss 
of 960 watts at full load. Allowing 6 per cent for belt 
or transmission loss this gives a further loss of 260 watts, 
making a total power of 6 200 watts, or an equivalent 
of 7 h.p., thus leaving a margin of 1 ]i.p. On this basis 
the running costs in pence per unit have been worked 
out, for different types of engines and. sets, at the prices 
of fuel shown in Table 2, and the results are plotted 


in Fig. 2. It will be obs^ved that producer-gas sets 
and crude-oil engines are not obtainable in the smaller 
output, nor are paraffin engines of the non-vaporizer 
type below 2 h.p. Five per cent has been added to the 
fuel costs to allow for lubricating oil and water, except 
for producer-gas sefe where 10 per cent has been added, 
as a considerable amount of water is used for the 
scrubbers and is run to waste. No allowance has been 
made for wages for running the plant. Small plants 
do not require very much attention during normal 
running periods, and are often attended to by the owners. 
The costs of maintenance repairs is included later under 
capital charges. It will be seen that town-gas sets are 
much more economical for outputs up to 4 kW than 
are either petrol or paraffin sets, the running costs for 
petrol town-gas sets being in the ratio of 3 : 1, with 
town gas at 7d. per therm. 

The difference between producer-gas and crude 
oil for larger sets is not very marked, but the 



ratio of costs as between petrol and crude-oil sets is 
approximately 10 :1; the petrol set labours under two 
great disadvantages, namely, low thermal efficiency and 
ffigh price of fuel. 

•When it is realized that all these internal-combustion 
engines are, broadly speaking, of the same type, the 
difference in the running costs is remarkable. 

(6) Effect of Load Factor on Working Costs. 

The above figures are not, however, a reliable guide 
to the choice of g. generating set unless they are taken 
in conjunction with considerations of load factor and 
capital outlay. Some representative costq for engines, 
dynamos and necessary switchgear have been obtained 
for the various types of sets. It may be stated that 
wide variations in price are-found on comparing several 
makers’ lists; the prices selected, however, represent 
plant o^the best quality. Owing to lack of space the 
author has not included the various items, but, as a 
convenient basis for subsequent working, the total 
charges ■ for each ty’pe of set have been reduced to 
p^ce per quit at 10 per cent load factor. Ten per 
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cent per annum on the to4l outlay has been jotted 
to cover capital and maintenance charges, and the load 
factor is based on the rated output of the set workmg 
continuously throughout the year. ^ • 

• For plants working on lighting load only, the load 
factor ranges from 7 per cent to 12 *16 per cent accordmg 
to the requirements of the consumer. Takmg 10 per 
cent as an average figure, the following standing charges 
in pence per unit generated are obtained :— 


Rated output 


2kW 

8kW 

82 kW 

Petrol plant .. 
Paraffin plant.. 
Town-gas plant 
Producer plant. 
Crude-oil plant. 

per unit 

3 15d. 

3-6d. 

per unit 

l-35d. 

l- 66 d. 

l-67d. 

per unit 

0-76d. 
1-Od. 
0-93d. 
l-78d. 
l-3d., 

per unit 

0-60d. 

0 - 66 d. 

0-63d. 

0 - 86 d. 

0 - 8 d. 


is considerable, and if it is expressed asfe percentage of 
the full-load heat consumption it ranges from 33 per 
cent for a 1 h.p. engine down to 22 per cent for a 60 h.p. 
engine. Taking proportional values for these no-load 
figures at intermediate engine sizeji, and given the full¬ 
load brake thermal efficiency of an engine, an approxi¬ 
mate value can be determined for the heat consumption 
at intermediate loads by plotting no-load and full-load 
values and joining the two points by a straight line. 

In the case of electric generating sets the engine is 
never actually working on no load, as it has to provide 
for the constant losses of a fully-excited dynamo, and 
also the belt or transmission losses. This may cause 
the no-load consumption to be considerable, especially 
in the smaller sizes where the djniiamo efficiency is 
comparatively low. Having made allowance for these 
extra losses some figures are given below for the number 
of therms consumed per hour by the engine a^the loads 
indicated, using town gas as fuel. 


These figures indicate the importance of taking capital 
•charges into account, especially in the case of small sets 

working at low load factor. 

Only in exceptional circumstances are lighting plants 
required to furnish current to light all the lamps con¬ 
tinuously connected to the circuit, and in the majority 
of cases the load varies considerably. If a. storage 
battery be used, the load may be equalized during 
lighting hours by charging the battery in paraUd witb 
the lamps. The effect on the total working cost of using 
a storage battery has been investigated, but ^ere axe 
many variable factors to be considered and it is not 
possible to include the material in the present paper. 
The results point to the conclusion that ff current 
required only during the normal period of Ughtog each 
evening, the addition of a storage battery to the plant 
will not enable working costs' to be reduced very 
as the increased capital charges for the battery Jhe 
considerable losses which occur in charging tend to offset 
the gain due to working the engine at ite most efficient 
load. If, therefore, sets are used for fighting vnthout 
storage batteries, before the working coste can he esti¬ 
mated it is necessary to know not oidy 
but also the average load on the set. If the norm 
fighting period throughout the year be t^en to ext^d 
from dusk until 11 p.m. each evening, the total 
of fighting hours per year will be approximately 1 620. 
r^ioniating on a basis of 10 per cent load factor for 
fighting sets the average load is 

. kW X 8 670 hours ^ g or half load 

10 X 1 620 

To get an accurate idea of the normal running c^t 
for a lightirfg plant, it is necessary to know how the 
fuel consumption varies with the load. 

Fuel consumption of engines at vanous 
figures from various published tests are shovm JaWe 1 . 
if the fuel consumption at different loads he plott^, it 
is interesting to note that in most cases the pom* will he 
in nractically a straight fine between one-quarts lo^ 
and full load, hut at no load thse is a tendency fP^^e 
curvf to hend npwards. The no-load consumption 

VOL. 62. 


kW output 

No load 

Half load 

Full load 


0-055 

0-095 

0-135 

1 

0-090 

0-150 

0-210 

2 

0-14 

0-250 

0-370 

4 

0-24 

0-450 

0-670 

8 

0-40 

0-850 

1-26 

16 

0-70 

1-60 

2-40 

32 

1-3 

3-0 

4-60 


A study of these figures enables the following com¬ 
parisons to be made:— 

( 1 ) The heat consumed at no load varies from 40 per 
cent of the full-load value in the J hfW size, 
to 29 ps cent in the 32 kW size. 

■ (2) The heat consumption of any set at no load is 
approximately equal to the half-load consump¬ 
tion of a smalls set of one-half the rated 
output. 

( 3 ) The same amount of gas required to operate a 
set at full load will give approximately half the 
amount of electrical ensgy if a set of twice 
: the rated output is used. 

^ To get economical results, thsefore, it is important 
not to have a laxgs set than is necessary and also to 
avoid running on very fight loads for long psiods. 

Fig. 3 shows the (total capital running) costs at 10 ps 
cent load factor for various types of sets. These values 
ate based on the running costs for each tjrpe operat^ 
at one-half the rated load, and therefore represent with 
fair accuracy the average price of current per unit. The 
addition of a storage battery would not influence these 
costs to any great extent, because the extra capital costs 
and battery losses would be balanced by the improved 
economy due to the higher average load on the generating 

Some interesting conclusions may be drawn from 
these results. In a country district wh^e town gas us 
not available, a small fighting set of \ kW capacity 

47 
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supflUes cprreilb at a total cost of Is. per unit. Lower 
costs are obtained for petrol, with a 1 kW set at lOd. per 
unit, or 7d. per unit using a low-speed parafi&n engine. 
Using engines driven by town gas, J kW to 1 kW output 
costs from 6d. to ijd. per unit, a figure which compax^ 
favourably with the charges made by electric supply 

authorities. , 

The costs for sets worked by producer gas, at the 



present price of coke and anthracite, show that very 
little is saved by using it instead of town gas, although 
in some cases it is profitable where wood sawdust or 
chips can be employed. Where the load is suf5.ciently ‘ 
great to" require a; plant of 8 kW and above, crude-oil 
sets can be used with advantage, the total cost? per | 



• Fig. 4.— Total costs per kWh, using sets of 4 kW rated., 
capacity at different load factors. . 

• • • • ■* 

unit being less than 1 • 8d* AH sniall generating sets used 
for lighting only have the same disadvantage of low load 
factor, resulting in a somewhat high capital chairge per 
rufit. ’ 

To show the influence of load factors on total working 
costs some curves have been plotted in Fig. i for sets 
of 4 kW rated ouiput running on full load. It will Be 
noticed that ptoducer-gas sets axe only more economical 


than town-gas sets (at 7d. per therm) above a load 
factor of 10 per cent, also th^ below 2 per cent load 
factor they are less economical than petrol sets. Light¬ 
ing loads in this country for sets constantly in use would 
rarely have a load factor of less than 6 per cent, and 
below that value weuld indicate work of an intermittent 
character, such as is performed by portable sets, and 

here the petrol set is seen to its best advantage. 

• 

(6) The Influence of a Domestic Heating and 
Cooking Load. 

If the plant be utilized for cooking and domestic 
apparatus an improvement in load factor is possible, 
and in this connection reference may be made to some 
experiments of the Glasgow Corporation described * 



Flo. 6.“*Total costs per kWh for plants used for lighting, 
heating and cooking, at a load factor of 20 per cent. . 

by Councillor Denny. Two small houses were fitted 
up as ” all electric” houses, no coal, gas or, form of 
heating other than electricity being used. The appara¬ 
tus installed in each house consisted of ;—- 

One s kW* oven. 

One I kW kettle. 

One 1 kW immersion heater. 

One 3 kW radiator. 

One 1| kW radiator. 

One 1 kW radiator; 

One J kW smoothing iron. 

Total lOJ kW. 

Allowing for J kW of lighting, this haakes a total of 
11 kW connected, or a probable maximum load of 
6 kW. The acl:ual number of units consumed per 
ai mum was 10 620 (average of two houses), and the load 
factor is therefore approximately 20 per cent. If these 
hous^ were individually supplied from a small plant 
instead of from the mains, it would be a simple matter 
to arrange for the plant to operate mostly at full load 
without the use of a, large storage battery, as variations 
in loadrcould be equalized by the thermal storage of 
hot"vmter; 

5 shows costs for various types of generating 
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sets at 20 pe^ cent load factor and wording on full 
load. It will be seen that for a 6 kW plant the costs 
per unit are :— 

^ d. 

Petrol engine.4-5 

Parafl&n engine .. .. * ..2*6 

Town-gas engine.1*70 

Producer-gas engine .. ..1-46 

• 

As the current for the Glasgow experiment was ob¬ 
tained at the low price of approximately 0*78d. per 
unit, it will be seen from the curves in Fig. 6 that only 
in the producer-gas or crude-oil sets of 20-30 kW would 
an “ all electric ” house supply be economical where the 
working cost per unit is between 0*8d. and 0*9d. If 
it is proposed to use a plant to furnish current for all 
domestic needs the number of units generated by the 
6 kW plant would be allocated approximately as 
follows:— 

Units 

Heating .. .. .. 8 000 

Cooking .. • • .. 2 000 

• Lighting .. .. • • 600 


Total 


.. 10 600 units 


(7) The Utilization of Waste Heat from the 

Engine. 

At the prices of current shown above for a 6 kW set 
it would not be economical to generate electricity for 
heating purposes, but a better plan than this would be 
to use as much as possible of the heat rejected by the 
engine. A study of tests made by some of the authori¬ 
ties referred to in Table 2, indicate that for a 12 h.p. 
engine the heat balance-sheet is approximately as 
follows:— 

Percentage of total 
heat supplied 

Brake horse-power .. • • • • .. 28 

Heat taken up by cooling water .. .. 28 

Heat taken away by exhaust gases .. .. 32 

Loss in engine bearings and pumping friction 6 
Radiation loss from engine .. .. •• 7 


Total heat 


100 


The heat from two of the sources of loss shown above 
is recoverable for domestic purposes, namely the hot 
water from the cooling jacket, and the heated exhaust 
gases, the latter of which will readily transfer the bulk 
of their heat to water in some form of calorimeter. 


If the engine be located close to the house, then 
with suitably lagged pipes a quantity of hot water 
will be available for heating, washing and cleaning 
purposes, a small rotary pump bein^ added if necessary 
to assist the circulation.* As the 12 h.p. engine, at 
approximately full load consumes 1 * 1 therms per hour, 
the total recoverable heat would be 0 • 66 therm. Allow¬ 
ing for one-third of tliis to be lost, 0-44 therm is 
available for heating purposes, as against 0-3 th^m 
delivered as brake horse-power, or, after deducting 
dynamo and driving losses, the useful electrical energy 
is 0*22 therm. Thus for every kilowatt-hour of current 
generated, 2 kWh of heat which otherwise would be 
lost would be recoverable in the form of hot water. It 
would thus be possible to put down a plant to supply 
lighting, power, electrical heat for cooking and hot 
water for heating and domestic purposes, at^quite a 
reasonable cost. 

Out of a total of 10 600 units per annum, 2 500 are 
absorbed by tlie lamps and cooking apparatus, thus 
releasing the equivalent of 5 000 in hot water. Out of 
the remaining 3 000 units to make the required total 
of 8 000, it would only be necessary to generate 1 000 
electrically. This would be conveniently used by 
electric radiators for “ topping up ” purposes. Calcu¬ 
lating the working costs on this basis for a set designed 
to supply lighting, cooking and heating for the 10 500 
units-per-annum house, the electrical load would be 
reduced from 6 kW to 2 kW. It would be necessary 
to include a storage battery for the lighting load, and 
it would be advisable to install one of sufficient 
capacity to carry the greater part of such load. 

The approximate total costs for a set of 2 kW capacity 
using town gas at 7d. per therm and generating 3 600 
units per annum, will be 2 • 2d. per unit. The equivalent 
cost per unit allowing for the use of engine wasl^p heat 
will be (2-2d./3) -|- 16 per cent for extra battery coste 
= 0*8d. per unit, corresponding to the ch^ge per unit 
made at Glasgow. Even when it is not desired to install 
a plant of sufficient size for purposes other than lighting, 
arrangements could be made to furnish a certain amount 
of hot water according to the output of the set. 

In conclusion, the author desires to draw attention 
to the fact that the figures for working costs are based, 
on prices of fuels obtaining at the time the paper was 
written, and these are subject to some variation from 
time to time, especially in the case of oil fuels. It 
probable, however, that the general conclusions wiU 
not be very much affected unless some very large changes 
in price t^e place. 
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THE ATItINSON-TYPE REPULSION MACHINE AS A MOTOR AND 

GENERATOR* 

By F. J. Teago, M.Sc., Member. 

{Papey fitst received 21th November,• 1923, and in final form, 2Ath January, 1924.) 


Summary. 

The following notes are the result of experinients made 
by research students, under the direction of the a,uthor, 
on a 26-period single-phase Atkinson-type repulsion motor 
in the Laboratories of Applied Elecbicity, Liverpool Univer- 
sityi The work involved in preparing Part I was earned 
out by O. J. Crompton, C. G. Ramsay and E. W. Young- 
That entailed in the preparation of Part II was performed 
by T. wT Dann. 

In the first place a vector diagram for the motor, in line 
with the standard diagram for a single-phase series com¬ 
mutator motor, has been developed. It is then shown how, 
by means of brush shifting, the motor may be made to operate 
as a generator. 

It is obvious that regeneration by means of brush shifting 
'ha.ti limitations in its practical application. To obviate these 
limitations regeneration with a fixed brush-position and a 
reversed field coil was investigated. This was found to be 
a function of the speed and could not be varied independently. 
Finally, by injecting an E.M.F. into the armature short- 
circuit, with fixed brush-position and reversed field, it has 
been found possible to control the amount of power regenerated 
at any given speed. 


Synopsis of Contents, 

Introduction. 

Part i. The vector diagram for the repulsion motor. 
Part H. The efiect of brush movement on the vector 
diagram. 

Regeneration by means of brush shifting. 
Regeneration with fixed brushes and a reversed field 
coil. 

Regeneration by means of an E.M.F. injected into 
ihe short-circuited armature. 

Introduction. 

In the treatment of the graphical representation of 
the action of the simple repulsion motor, it is usual 
to split the single magnetic field of the motor into two 
components, as follows :— 

(а) One component at right angles in space to the 

line along which the armature is split by the 
brushes. This component provides the mag¬ 
netic field with which the armature current 
^ reacts to produce rotation. 

( б ) One component coincident in space with the line 

along which the armature is split by the brushes. 
This component induces the current in the 
, : armature which reacts with the magnetic field 

as previously mentioned. 

. * The Papers Cominittee iavite witten comnumications (with a view to 
phblicatioa fn the Journal ii approved by the Committee) on papers published 
‘in the Jottmoi without being read at a meeting, Communications should reach 
,,the Secretary of the Institution not later than one rnonth after publicadon of 
the paper to which they relate. 


The Atkinson type of repulsion motor is provided 
with two Stator windings, and the brush gear can be so set 
that these two windings, produce the two hypothetical 
components of a single-field motor. Under these condi¬ 
tions the brushes are said to be in the neutral position. 

In the following notes the vector diagram of such 
a motor is evolved from experimental data, and, since 
the two h 3 ^othetical components of the single field 
actu^y exist in this case, the behaviour of the motor 
is capable of being expressed in terms of these two 
components and the results can be checked by actual 
measurements. 

It must be clearly borne in mind that, in these notes, 
it is assumed that the two components of the magnetic 
field are perma,nentlyin space quadrature and that forces 
tending to distort this condition are negligibly small. 

Notation. 

The stator winding producing the flux in which the 
armature rotates is termed the field winding, whilst 
that which induces the torque-producing current in the 
armature is termed the transformer winding. 

In the armature, the coils short-circuited by reason 
of the fact that the brushes bridge two neighbouring 
commutator segments are referred to as the auxihary 
short-circuit, whilst the coils short-circuited by con- 
■ necting the positive brush terminal to the negative 
tenninal axe termed the main short-circuit. 

The following symbols are used throughout:— 

Vs — total supply voltage. 

Vy> = supply voltage on field coil at speed. 

Vo = supply voltage on transformer coil at speed. 

V^t = supply voltage on field coil at standstill. 

Vo> = supply voltage on transformer coil at standstill. 

= flux due to field coil at speed. 

= flux due to transformer coil at speed. 

= flux due to field coil at standstill. 

<j) 0 , = flux due to transformer coil at standstill. 

Vt = transformer E.M.F. in armature due to 
transformer flux, and is in quadrature with (Jfat , 
Vr — rotational E.M.F. in armature due to field 
flux, and is in time phase with 
7^ = main restltant E.M,F. in armature. 

Vi => auxiliary transformer E.M.F. in armature due 
to field flux, and is in quadratute with Ojy/. 

Vr = auxiliary rotational E.M.F. in armatiire due to 
transformer flui, and is in time phase opposition 

to Ocf. 

6 = auxiliary commutation E.M.F. in armature. 

V =:*resultant of 7^ and e. 

jg = supply current to field and transformer coils. 

= currentiin iham armatiire short-circuit. 

la == current in auxiliary armature short-circuit. 
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Part I. 

(By O. J. Crompton, C. G. Ramsay and E. W. Young,) 

The Atkinson-type Repulsion Motor. , 

In the Atkihson-type repulsion motor, assume that 
the field flux and rotational directions are as shown 




these vectors are drawn, to scale. The^vector Ig 'has 
been chosen as a reference and-drawn in a horizontal 
position, and the angles between this vector and the 
others are as indicated and were Aeasiired on an 

oscillograph of the falling-plate Lypg.* 

Fig 3 shows the vector diagram for the motor at a 
speed of 460 r.p.m. Vs. Fj,. Vc, Is axe met« 

readings and are drawn to scale. Their angles with 
respect to I. were measured on the oscillograph. 

(5>mparing Figs. 2 and 3 it is noticed that the toe 
phases of the fluxes with respect to Ig change coMid^ 
ably as the speed changes. This point is dealt with 

^^ms also seen that, although the angle between Fp/ 
and Fc' remains unaltered and relatively small, to angle 
between Vp and Fo is considerable and is a function 

of to speed. 


in Fin 1. Then the induced armature current must 
be as shown by tlic outer conductors, and to produce 
this current the direction of the tonsformer flux must 
be as shown. The back E.M.F. generated by the 


rotato. of tho armature in the held flux is stown by 

vector diagram for motor 

meter readings, as are ais 



The voltage Vo' at standstill .—shown m Fig- 2, 
Vn> is the vector sum of to component to balance Fy 
wSch rJ quadrature with the component in 

ohase with to balance the resistance drop m to 
taansformer coil, and the component m quadrature wi^ 
I, to balance the leakage-inductance drop m the 

^mdS" tosf conditio^^ Fo^ cannot be very large 
V CA Vrh is Q'ty, a h This is so because F/p is produced 
which is due to the resultant 1 * 1 ^ ampere-tuml. 
by Od' . from Fiff 2 these resultaut ampere- 

As can be 2 Tbevoltage 

to the magnitudes 

of the standstill values of Ig and 

S'£!SSy°t» 
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Tile voltage!^ Vc oi speed .—^The transformer coil 
voltage at any speed is assumed to be made up of :— 

(a) The voltage required to offset the E,M.F. Vr 

generated in the armature at that speed by 
the field fluS: due to the current 1^.* 

(b) The standstill value of Vq/ corresponding to the 

current 2*. 

To determine the component (a), the field coil only 
is excited with a current equal to Ig, the main short^ 
circuit being open and the armature driven at the 
required speed. If the transformer coil were excited, 
then a transformer E.M.F. would be induced in the 
armature. 

Experimentally it is found that the above method is 
correct (see Fig. 3), and, since Oj? must be parallel to 
Vji, this method also provides a means of ascertaining 
the time*phase-angle between Ig and at any speed. 

That Vr is a component part of Vq can be easily 
seen when it is remembered that Fig. 1 shows that Vr 
is a back E.M.F. and would reduce the E.M.F. induced 
by the transformer' flux unless Vq had a component to 
offset Fij. 

The voltage Vri at standstill .—Owing to the relatively 
small number of ampere-tums in the auxiliary short- 
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ordinary drum-wound armature, the auxiliary short- 
circuit is in space quadrature with the field flux, as 
shown. 

The transformer E.M.F. induced by the field flux Oj*' 
is shown by the outer conductors, and the current 
flowing would tend* to rotate the armature backwards 
by reason of its interaction with the transformer flux Ocf* 

Actually, however, the auxiliary short-circuit is 
driven in the direction shown, since thfe torque due to 
the main short-circuit predominates. Thus the rota¬ 
tional E.M.F. due to the transformer flux Of? is as shown 
by the inner conductors. In Fig. 4, then, Ff and Vr 
act in the same dhection, whereas in Fig. 1 Fy and Vr 
act in opposition, and this leads to the conclusion that, 
since in Fig. 3 Vr is' in time phase with Ojp. then Vr 
in Fig. 6 must be in time phase opposition to ’Oa* where 



circuit cornpared with the ampere-turns due to the 
current Ig in the field coil, the flux Oj"' is more nearly 
in time phase with Ig than is the flux Oo' (see Fig. 2). 
Also, as can be seen, the resultant ampere-turns pro¬ 
ducing Oj/ axe larger than those producing <!>(?/. This . 
tends to make Vt larger than Fy. Fj./ is made up of 
the component to balance Fj, together with the com- 
ponente to balance the resistance and leakage-inductance 
OTOps in the field coil, in the same manner as has been 

described in connection with F( 7 /. 

Owing to the fact that Oj/ is larger than Oo' s-iid is 
more nevly in time phase with Ig, the voltage Fj./ is 
^ger tha,n Vo' and is in advance of it, as shown in 
Fig. 2. These conclusions axe confirmed by the exneri- 
mental data obtained. 

TJ^ voltage V:p at speed.-r-Tig. 4 shows the space 
position of the auxiliary Short-circuit relative to the 
space positions of Op and Oa. As hj the case of ^y 


it is shown together with the commutation E.M.F. which 
is proportional to the current 2 ^ . 

«^ig. 6 also shows v as the resultant of F, and e, and 
that, in a manner similar to the case of the transformer 
coil voltage, the speed voltage on the field coil is made 
up of:— . 

(а) the voltage required to offset v, and 

(б) the standstill value oif Vjft correspon din g to the 

current 2*. 

The General Characteristics of the Repulsion 

Motor. 

The characteristics of the repulsion motor are much 
the same as those of ,^e series motor; that is, the 
supply (fcrrent and torque are maxima at the lowest 
speed. The armature current, however, does not vary 
mth the supply current as it does in the series motor 
but remains sensibly constant at all speeds (see Figs. 2 
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and 3) unless the brushes are displaced from the neutral 
position. This can be explained as follows :— 

Fig. 6 shows the experimentally determined magni¬ 
tudes and time phases of I., and at 450 r.p.in. Fig. 6 
also shows that the armature current Iji can be split 
up into two components which *are practically in 
quadrature with each other. 

One of the components ( -/,) can be iussumed to 
be induced in tlie armature by the transformer flux 
and to be equal to, except for the magnetizing current, 
the supply current This component, then, behaves 
precisely like the armature current of a plain series 
motor, and the torque is ]n*oduced by the interaction 

of the current, ./,,, and the field llux(l)/,i. The component 

/ K may be assumed to be produced by Vji, the K.M.F. 
due to the armature speed in the flux This current 
In is in quadraturti with F/f except for a power component 
etpial to its copper loss in the armature; ii: does not, 
therefore, appear in the supply current and, under these 
conditions, F/e is a pure l)ack E.M.F., exactly as it is 
in the plain series motor and it increases in magnitude 
as the speed of the motor increases. 

Thus as the speed of the motor increases, the — If. 
component of decreases as it docs in the case of the 



Ffo. (»..l''.\perinientally determined magnitudes of 1, and l^i 

at •150 r.p.m. 


plain series motor, whilst the 7/{ component increases 
because Vn increases, so that the resultant armature 
curnmt tends to remain of constant magnitude and 
move more into time phase with /«. 

If, however, it is preferred to regard 7^ as the torque- 
producing current, then although this current is sensibly 
constant at all speeds, it must be remembered that the 
higher the speed the more nearly time quadrature exists 
Ixitween and cp^i.. This, in conjunetion with tlrs 
decrefuse in (]^/,> with increasing speed, explains why 
the motor has a series cliaracteristic, and also why the 
motor fails to race, as the series motor does on no load.* 
Since the behaviour of the repulsion motor is very 
much like that of the series motor, it is dtJsirable that 
its vector diagram should be drawn ip line with the 
standard diagram for the series motor, and thi.s has 
been done. 

One great advantage of these diagrams (Figs. 2, 3 and 6) 
is that the time phase differences between 7^ and Vc* 
and F/.V remain sensibly constant for all values of 
and this means that the standstill positions of <&(?/ and 
arefi.xed for all values of the supply current.. Thus 
it becomes an easy matter to build up Vq/, the magnitude 

• Altlifiiigh p piilsir.ii motor Is said to luiye nserios characteristic it rnust 
Wit fttrgfitti’ii Itiiit llif^ at nt:i load in liiiiitFcl and that titc spopd of a plaiis 
!ii!ri»-s motor in tmlimilrd, so that tin; rfiiulsioii motor cannot have a pure series 
(liaractviistii:. 


g_. 

of which is given by the standstill value of the voltage 
on the transformer coil when taking a current equal to 
the particular current taken by the motor when operating 
at the speed for which thg diagran^is to be drawn. If 
the magnitude and time phase of Vq, the speed value 
of the transformer coil voltage, corresponding to 
this current is also determined, then the rotational 
E.M.F. Vji becomes a determinate quantity and, since 
the speed position of (pp must be parallel to Vn, it 
becomes an easy matter to find the amount of time 
phase-movement in the field flux which that particular 
speed has caused. 

The construction for the field portion of the vector 
diagram is carried out in a similar manner. 

The power factor of the repulsion motor increases 
as the speed increases, and. this can be readily seen from 
Figs. 2, 3 and 5 when it is remenibered that an»increase 
of speed causes the voltage on the transformer coil to 
increase nntl approach 7„, whilst the field coil voltage 
is affected only slightly. Thus F^ approaches Ig as tlie 
.speed increase.s, and it improves the power factor. 

Part n. 

(By T. W. Dann.) 

Tm? Eio-MiCT oif Brush Movicment whkn the Motor 
S i'KKD IS Unrestricted. 

In the vector diagrams developed in Part I the 
brushes are assumed to be in the neutral position. 
If, with a repulsion motor of the Atkinson type, the 
brushes are rocked from the neutral, then the speed 
changes as shown in Fig. 7. 

As might be expected from Part I, an increase in speed 
is accompanied by an increase in the power factor of 
the motor, whilst a decrease in speed lowers the power 
factor. 

Tm-: TCfekct of Brush Movement on the Vector 
Diagram when the Motor Speed is Artifi¬ 
cially Maintained Constant. 

The effect of brush movement upon the vector 
diagram for a constant speed of 450 r.p.m. can be seen 
by referring to P'ig. 8. 

Here it is noticed that a backward brush movement 
of two commutator segments increases the power factor 
from 0-707 to 0-934, whilst im equal forward movement 
decreases the power factor to 0 • 358. 

Taking Vs as the fixed reference vector, these three 
diagrams show that 7« changes greatly both in time 
phase and in magnitude, that although 7,i changes in« 
magnitude its time phase-change is only slight,*^ and 
that the other vectors change very little either in time 
phase or magnitude. 

With regard to the voltages and Vq it might be 
pointed out that at standstill, for the same amount of 
brush rocking, they vary considerably, so that it is 
the speed which has the effect of maintaining them 
approximately constant. 

It has been shown in Part I that variations in 

* TJic power laetor of the mafo short-circuit is practiiailly independent of 
the tirush position. 
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and Vq are accompanied by corresponding variations 
in the fluxes Oi? and Oo* so that in the case under 
consideration it might be assumed that these fluxes 
remain of constant magnitude and time phase with 
respect to Vs. and if the fluxes are constant then the 
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ampere-tums producing them are also constant. With 
respect to the transformer-coil voltage Fc, a statement 
such as follows is generally true 

If the brushes are moved from the neutral position 
and the speed is artificially maintained constant, then 


The power factor of the motor cannot be improved 
indefinitely by brush rocldng, nor can it be decreased 
below a certain value, because the magnitude and tinae 
phase of the resultant of J, and 1^ are definitely fixed, 
and this fixes the limiting positions of ig. 

The variation in the magnitudes of the currents may 
be explained, in general, as follows :— 

As the brushes are rocked backward the speed o± 
the motor tends to rise and the increased resisting 
torque, necessary to maintain the speed normal, 
demands an increased supply current. Similarly, when 
the brushes are rocked forward a decreased supply 
current is taken. 

Regenerating by Brush Shifting at Constant 

Speed. 

Fig. 8 shows that as the brushes are rocked forward 
the supply current diminishes, and its time lag is 
increased relatively to the supply voltage. 

In the neighbourhood of five segments (46 electrical 
degrees) forward, this time lag becomes 90 degrees 
and the motor stops. If the brushes are “loved 
further forward, then, owing to the reversal of the 
current in the armature, the motor reverses. . . , 
If, however, the speed of the motor is maintained 
artificially constant, and in the original direction, then 
as the brushes are moved forward the current passes 
through a minimum value, but continues steadily to 
increase its time lag relatively to 7g, getting gradually 

into phase opposition. , 

As soon as the current lags behind the voltage oy 



the changes in Ig and Jj. are such^ that their resultant 

is constant in time phase and magnitude. ^ ^ . xv i 

Fig. 8, on the assumption that the vwiatibn in the j 
magnitude of the angle beWeen Vs and Ij, is negligible, 
shows the general truth of the statement. In a similar 
manner it can be shown that the ampere-tums pro¬ 
ducing remain approximately constant. 


more 90 degrees the power in the circuit reverses 
and the machine begins to act as a generator. 

I Fig. 9 shows how;,^ for a constant speed of 710 r.p.m., 
the ciilfcent, power factor and power vary as the. brushes 
are rocked forward, and Fig. 10 is typical of the vector 
diagram for the macHne when operating as a generator 
under these conditions. 
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In a manner similar to that described in the case 
of the motor, the resultant ampere-tums producing Oc 
have to remain constant in time phase and magnitude, 
so that there is a limit to the power factor of regeneration, 
and regeneration at a leading power factor would only 
be possible where the inherent mdtor operation is at 
a leading power factor. 

Regeneration is also possible when the brushes are 
rocked backward, but before the generating zone is 
reached in this direction very heavy current values, 
between three and four times the full-load current of 
the motor, are passed through. 

In direct contrast to this, when the brushes are 
rocked forward a minimum value of the current is passed 
through and a rapidly rising power factor is obtained, 
so that regeneration from this side is gradual and 
progressive. 

The rapid rise of the power factor over this part of 
the curve is very marked, and on taking a small overload 



Fig. 9.—Variation of current, power factor and power with 
change in position of brushes at a constant speed of 
710 r.p.m. 


generator under these conditions at 460 f .p.m. is shown 
by Fig. 10, and the critical speed is the speed at 
which the time phase-angle between Vs and Ig becomes 
90 degrees. 

At 226 r.p.m. the angib ^ (Fig.* 10) has a cosine of 
0-074, which rises to 0* 41 at 460 r.p.m. 



In connection with Fig. 10, it should be remembered : 

That the reversal of the field coil causes a reversal 
of the rotational E.M.F. Fjj. 

That a motor E.M.F. is less than its applied P^., 
whereas a generator E.M.F. is greater than'its terminal 
voltage. 

That in the section on brush movement it has been 


current it is possible to regenerate the full output of 
the machine. 

Fig. 9 shows that at 710 r.p.m. with the brushes 
7-6 segments forward the machine generates 60 per 
cent of its output as a motor, yet at 9-6 segments 
foj^ard with approximately 14 per cent more current 
it regenerates the full motor output. 

It is therefore possible to obtain regenerated power at 
any speed by merely regulating the position of the 
brushes on the commutator. • 

Regeneration with Fixed Brushes and a Reversed 

Field Coil. 

To avoid moving the brushes in order to cause the 
machine to act as a generator, it was decided to reverse 
the field-coil connections, since a reversed field coil 
' corresponds to a brush movement of 90 electrical 
degrees. * 

When the field coil is Veversed the machine normally 
reverses its direction of rotation. If, however, the 
rotation is kept in the original direction by means of 
an auxiliary motor, then there is a fairly low critical 
speed, above which the machine acts as a ^nerator 
(c.f. induction generator) having a power factor which 
increases as the speed increases. 

The vector diagram for the machine acting as a 
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assumed that the machine changes from a motor to a 
generator when the supply current lags behind the 
supply voltage by more than 90 degrees. Fig. 10, 
therefore, represents generator conditions, because Ig 
lags behind F 5 by more than 90 de^ees. 

That the field and bransformer-coil voltages bear the 
same relative time phase-relationship to their flnxes as 
they do in Fig. 3. 
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It should be -noticed that, at a speed of 450 r.p.m., 
Oc in Fig. 10 is in advance of Oj*. whereas in Fig. 3 it 
lags behind and that this change is due to the time 
phase-change of which is caused by the reversal 
ofF^. ^ ^ 

The standstill conditions for Fig. 10 are the same as 
for Fig. 2. 



Fig. 12.—^Variation in regenerated power with speed. 

^ Regeneration with the field coil reversed is a very 
simple and convenient matter, but the amount of power 
regenerated at any one speed is a fixed quantity. 

Regeneration with the Injection ofan E.M.F. into 
THE Main Short-circuit. 

When the repulsion motor with its field reversed is 
acting as a generator there is no control over the 
amount of power which may be regenerated at any 
particular speed. 


With ’the object of-modifying these bmifing con¬ 
ditions, the motor was connected up as in Fig. 11 - 
The lines A and B were connected across a supply 
and an E.M.F., the phase oF.which might be varied, 
was injected into the armature circuit. 

By suitably varying the magnitude and time phase 
of the E.M.F. injected into the armature it is possible 
to obtain, at any speed, varying amounts of regenerated, 
power. ^ 

The amount of power injected into the armature 
circuit is very small and the machine will regenerate 
160 per cent of its full motor output when the power 
in the auxiliary circuit is 12 per cent of that in the 
main circuit. Fig. 12 shows the variation in regenerated 
power with speed for various auto-transformer tappings 
and for the different types of injection mentioned in 
the subjoined notes. 

The particulars of the curves shown in Fig. 12 are 
as follows:— 


Curve 

Injected 
E.M.F. as 
percentage 

. of Fa 

Time phase-relationship between 
injected E.M.F. and Vg 

Power factor of 
regenerated 
power at 

4.'50 r.p.-m. 

A 

Zero 


0-410 

B 

5% 

' Phase opposition 

0-336 

C 

10 % 

Phase opposition 

0-303 

D 

6 % 

Quadrature lagging 

0-620 

E 

10 % 

Quadrature lagging 

0-663 

F 

30% 

Quadrature lagging 

0-627 


In conclusion, the author \yishes to thank Professor 
E. W^. Marchant, B.Sc., for the many helpful suggestions 
put forward during the preparation of this paper. 
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INSTITUTION NOTES. 


Council for the Year 1924-1925. 

The scrutinears appointed at the Annual General 
Meeting on the 8th. May, 1924, in connection with the 
ballot to fill the vacancies which will occur in the Council 
on the 30th September next, have reported to the 
President that 606 ballot papers were returned, of 
which 33 were spoiled, and that the result of the ballot 
is as follows — 

President: Mr. W. B. Woodhouse. 

Vice-Presidents : Mr. S. EversHed and Mr, A. Page. 

Hon. Treasurer : Mr. P. D. Tuckett. 

Ordinary Members of Council: (Members) Mr. W. E, 
Highfield, Mr. Herbert Jones, Mr. B. Longbottom and 
Mr. E. H.. Shaughnessy. O.B.E.; (Associate) . The 
Viscount Falmouth. . 

The ballot on this occasion was purely formal, no 
nominations other than Those made by the Council 
having beenireceived.'. 

iThp Council, for, the year 1924-1926 will therefore be 
-constituted as follows,:;—rr 


' preMbent, 

W. B. Woodhouse. 


Ipa6t=^pre0lbents. 


A. Siemens. 

Col. R. E, Crompton, C.B, 
Sir Henry Mance. 

J. Swinburne, F.R.S. 

Sir R. T. Glazebrook, K.C.B., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. 

W. M. Mordey. 

S. Z. de Ferranti, D.Sc. 


Sir John Snell. 

C. P, Sparks, C.B.E. 

C. H. Wordingham, C.B.E. 
R. T. Smith. 

LI. B. Atkinson. 

J. S. Highfield. 

F. Gill, O.B.E. 

A. Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


IDicesttiresibente, 

Sir James Devonshire, A. Page. 

K-B.E. A. A. C. Swinton, F.R.S. 

S. Evershed. 

•fconorarp Oiceasurer, 

P. D. Tuckett. ' 


©cblnarg jflftembecB of Couudl. 


J. W, Beauchamp. 

R. A, Chattock. 

F. W. Crawter. 

Captain J. M. Donaldson, 
M.C. 

D. N. Dunlop. 

K. Edgcumbe. 

The Viscount Falmouth. 
A. F. Harmer. 

W. E. Highfield. 

Herbert Jones. 


B. Longbottom. 

S. W. Melsom. 

G. W. Partridge. 

Col. T, F.* Purves, O.B.E. 
W. R. Rawlings. 

P. Rosling. 

E. H. Shaughnessy, 

O.B.E. 

Prof. W. M. Thornton, 
O.B.E.. D.Sc. 


and 

The Chairman and immediate Past-Chairman of each 

Local Centre. 


IvE.E. Regulations for the Electrical Equipment 
of Buildings. 

The Eighth Edition of the “ I.E.E. Regulations for 
the Electrical Equipment of Buildings,” formerly the 
“ I.E.E. Wiring Rules,” referred to in the Report of 
the Council for the year 1923-1924 (see page 530) has 
been approved by the Council and copies may. be pur¬ 
chased at the offices of the Institution or from the 
publishers, Messrs. E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd.,, 57, Hay- 
market, London, S.W. 1, at the following prices: 
bound in cloth, Is. 6d. net (or Is. 8d. post free)"'; bound 
in paper covers. Is. net (or Is. 2d. post free). 

In the Report of the Council for the year 1920-1921 
{'Journal I.E.E., 1921, vol. 59, page 348) it was stated 
that the Council proposed to arrange for the draft Rules 
to be discussed at meetings in London and at the Lochl 
Centres before they were finally issued. The Council 
have, however, been obliged to decide, with regret, that 
this course is impracticable. It lias proved difficult to 
reach unanimous agreement upon the revised Regula¬ 
tions by a Committee consisting of a very large number 
of members representing diverse interests, and it has 
only been possible by numerous mutual concessions to 
issue a set of Regulations agreed by all these interests. 
The revised Regulations could not therefore at the 
present stage be altered in principle, and for this reason 
in the opinion" of the Council no useful purpose would 
have been served by an open discussion of the Regula¬ 
tions before their publication. 

Students’ Premiums. 


The following premiums, each of the value of ;,^10, 
have been awarded by the Council for papers read 
before the Students’ Sections during the past session :— 


Author 

Title of Paper 

Where read 

N. B. Hill 

“ Alternators for 

Operation on a 
Transmissi o n 
Line ” 

Liverpool 

A. I. Macnaughton 

“ Some Notes on In¬ 

Glasgow 

B.Sc. (Eng.) 

sulating Papers ” 

V. Mitchell 

"The Electrical 

Equipment of 

Bradford 

O. Morduch and 

Railways, with 

Special Reference 
to Signalling” 


" Electrification 

Manchester 

B. L. Metcalf 

Schemes in 

Russia ” 


B. Nuttall 

” Automatic Protec¬ 
tive Apparatx:s for 
Alternating Cur¬ 
rent Circuits " 

Manchester 

A. C. Warren, B.Sc. 

" Northolt Radio 
Station ” 

London 
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The Benevolent Fund, 

The following is a list of the Donations and Annual 
Subscriptions recei'^ed during the period 26 June- 
26 July, 1924:— 


£ d. 

Adcock, F, W. D. (Leigh-on-Sea) .. .. 6 0 

Davie, J. F. (London) .. .. .. 10 6 

Edgar, F. J. (London) .. .. ., 10 0 

Evans, G. J (Pont 3 rpridd) .. .. ,. 2 6 

General Electric Company, Ltd. (London) 21 0 0 

Gerrard, F. J. (London).. 6 0 

Gothard, B. W. (Farnborough, Hants) .. 6 0 

Green, F. W. (Melbourne, Australia) .. 10 6* 

Grover, E. E. (Hexham) .. .. .. 6 0 

HaJey, W. E. (Shipley) .. 6 0 

Hasdell, J. S. (London) .. .. .. 6 0 

Hirst, H. (London).10 10 0 

Lawson, F. A. (London) .. ,, .. 6 0 

Redman, W. (Shipley) . 6 0 

Roberts, A. J. (London) .. .. .. 6 0 

Veale, F. L. (London) . 10 0 

Vi^oles, E. B. (Streatley-on-Thames) .. 2 2 0 

Williams, E. (London) . 6 0 

Willson, L. F. (London) .. .. ., 3 6 


♦ Annual Subscription. 


. ' v-^bcessions to the Reference Library. 

Starling, S. G. Electricity and magnerismi for advanced. 

students. 4th ed. 8vo. 618 pp. London, 1924: 
Stone, P. M. Electricity and its application to auto¬ 
motive vehicles, 8vo. 860 pp. London, [1924:'] 
Strecker, K. Hilfebuch fiir die Elektrotechnik. Untev 
Mitwirkung namhafter Fachnegossen, bearbeitet. 
und herausgegeben von Dr; K. S. 9e Aufl. 

8vo. 671 pp. Berlin, 1921 
Terrell, T. The law and practice relating to letters, 
patent for inventions. 6th ed., revised by C. Terrell. 

A. Jaff6. 8vo. 646 pp, London, 1921 

Toch6, G. La radiot616phonie. Preface de M. le- 
G4n6ral FerriA sm. 4to. 104 pp. Paris, 1922 
Verband Deutscher Elektrotechniker. Regeln 
fiir die Bewertung und Priifung von elektrischen 
M^chinen. (R,E.M. 1923). Sonderabdruck aus- 
Vorschriften und Normen des V.D.E., 11. Auflage. 

8vo. 37 pp. Berlin, 1923 

-Vorschriften und Normen des Verbandes Deutscher 

Elektrotechniker. Herausgegeben von dem General- 
sekretariatdes V.D.E. lie Aufl. Nach dem Stand© 
am 31 Dez. 1922. 8vo. 664 pp. Berlin, 1922 

Wade, C. F. A manual of fuel economy. 

8vo. 162 pp. London, 1924 
Walker, M., D.Sc, The control of the speed and. 
power factor of induction motors. 

la. 8vo. 161pp. London, 1924 
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THE FUTURE OF MAIN-LINE ELECTRIFICATION ON BRITISH 

RAILWAYS. 


By Lieut. -Colonel H. E. O’Brien, D.S.O., Member. 
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Mersey and North Wales (Liverpool) Centre 17/A March, before the North-Western Centre 18//j March, 
before the North-Eastern Centre 24/A March, and before the SouTii Midland Centre *lnd April, 1924.) 


Summary. 

Extensive main-line electrification has hitherto been con¬ 
sidered to be a rather remote possibility in Great Britain, it 
being supposed that the capital expenditure involved and the 
price of current would be prohibitive. The great superiority 
and simplicity of the electric as compared with the steam 
locomotive as a machine has not been realized. The author 
shows that the probable density of traffic in ton-miles on the 
main railway arteries is so great that the cost of energy, 
including all capital charges, will not be prohibitive, also 
that the cost of the electric locomotives will not be a capital 
charge, and, further, that when the reductions in the cost of 
locomotive operation and maintenance (due to the simple 
construction of the electric locomotive) are taken into 
account, the total cost of locomotive operation is substan¬ 
tially less for electricity than for .steam. The concliusion is 
that though it has only been possible to base the argument 
on general statistics, the problem merits closer and more 
im.m'.diate investigation than has hitherto been accorded to it. 

The presentation of another paper on tins subject 
must be prefaced by an apology from the author for 
presuming again to approach a subject which has been 
dealt with so recently and so ably by other writers. 
The matter is, however, of such importance to both 
the railway companies and the electrical industry that 
it is desirable to reiterate the arguments in favour of 
main-line electrification in a form which, it is hoped, will 
appeal as much to railwaymen as to electrical engineers. 

The author hopes to show that:— 

(1) The cost of operating suburban electrical services 
is less than the average cost of the general steam- 
operated services, and very much less than that of a 
steam-operated suburban service; 

(2) The modern electric power station is now able 
to produce electrical energy at such a price that the 
cost of current supplied to an electric locomotive is 
but slightly higher than the cost of coal supplied to 
a steam locomotive; and, finally, 

(3) The design of electric traction motors and control 
equipment has made such advances that the total cost 
of operating electric locomotives is far below the similar 
cost for steam locomotives. 

It is further sought to show how tlie relative density 
of traffic affects the cost of current, and that there 
is strong probability that on the main arteries of traffic 
the density is substantially higher than on the 
suburban lines already electrified. 

An examination of the problem is most conveniently 
divided into two parts: first, the consideration of the 
relative value of the electric locomotive as a tmetor as 
compared with the steam locomotive; and secondly, 
how that value is affected by the cost of electrical 
energy supplied to the electric locomotive in comparison 
with the cost of coal supplied to the steam locomotive. 

I.E.E, Journal, Vol. 62, No. 


In effect, the subject should be considered, first, 
from an almost purely railway staiidfioint, secondly, 
from an almost purely electrical standpoint, and, thirdly, 
in relation to the density of traffic. The solution of 
the question of the economic density of traffic which 
will give an adequate return on the capital expenditure 
involved is the key to the future of the electrification 
of British main lines. 

Mr. Roger Smith * has already dealt with the subject, 
using the number of locomotives per mile of track 
as a basis, and Mr. H. I’arodi of the Paris-Orleans 
Railway in a recent paper t has also used as a basis the 
coal consumption per mile of track. It appeans to Ibe 
present author, however, that for British conditions 
the subject may be more clearly considered by using 
the engine-mile as a basis, as this is a figure readily 
obtainable and already considerably used for com¬ 
parative purposes in railway work. 

For the benefit of those unacquainted with railway 
working it may be explained that the engine mileage 
of a system is the actual number of miles run by all 
the steam tractors of that system in a given period 
whether hauling freight, passenger or other trains, or 
without trains. Statistics of engine mileage are pub¬ 
lished in some detail monthly and annually by the 
Ministry of Transport; statistics of train-miles arc also 
published, these being engine-miles run in connection 
with the haulage of freight or pa,ssanger trains but 
excluding shunting, light running and trains operated 
for service purposes. 

It is true that the engine-mile, though a concrete 
fact, has a somewhat indefinite meaning, inasmuch 
as no value of work done attaches to it. The ton- 
mile is really almost as indefinite in this sense as the 
engine-mile, as in both cases all reference to the time 
factor is omitted. The average time factor or .speed 
of trains can, however, be taken as a constant for any 
English main line, but tlic average weight of train, as 
will be seen later, varies somewhat. In considering 
averages (a method which is forced on the investigator 
by the existing statistical methods of lilnglish railway.s) 
deductions may, however, be safely drawn as to the 
probability of liighcr values than the average existing, 
when it is known that a large proportion of t|je whole 
represents lower values—the speed and weight of trains 
on branch lines will obviou.sly bo le.ss than on the main 
line. 

It will be necessary to consider quantitative figure.*?, 
for the e.ssence of the problem is financial, and the 

* Soci£t<i des InetSnleurs Civils dc France (Dcitlsh Section), Presideiitiul 
Address, ltt23-24. * 

t '* Electrification l*artt«lte du Ueseau de la Compagnic du Chcinin de 
Fer d’Orieans,” Uuttelin de ta SocM Franfaise des Blectrkiem, scr. 4, vol. S, 
No. 28. 


333, September 1924. 
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decision whether or not to electrify portions of the 
British main lines will rest with financiers rather than 
with technical experts. 

At the outset it will be convenient to consider in 
some detail the disabilities of the existing method of 
railway haulage by steam in comparison with the 
advantages—and also tlfe limitation of those advantages 
—which are to be gained by a change of method. 

The steam locomotive as it exists to-day is in all 
essentials the machine designed by Stephenson, much 
enlarged and constructed with the improved materials 
now available. 

The design has inherent disadvantages due to the 
constricted space available for the steam generator, 
which entails extraordinary rates of combustion, and 
for the low-speed prime mover, which entails high 
pressure^ on small bearing areas exposed to dirt and 
moisture. The machine is further very susceptible to 
weather conditions and variations in the quality of 
the fuel supply. The principal advantage of the steam 
locomotive lies in the independence of the tractive 
units so that the failure of one has no direct effect on 
the rest, while there is unlimited freedom of movement 
on rails so long as the machine has a supply of coal and 
water. 

The cost of maintenance is therefore high but is 
probably decreasing, though very slowly, due to better 
appreciation by the operating staff of the value of 
close analysis of the causes of failure and by continued 
progress in the quality of the material used in con¬ 
struction. 

The disabilities of the steam tractor may be briefly 
set out as follows 


(1) Inability to give continuous service without 

considerable idle intervals. 

(2) “High cost of repairs. 

(3) Low thermal and mechanical efl&ciency, and small 

range of maximum efficiency. 

(4) Limited tractive capacity per unit. 

(6) High weight per continuous draw-bar horse¬ 
power available. 

(6) Liability to. failure in service. 

(7) Susceptibility to weather conditions. 

(8) Irregularity .of turning effort. 

(9) Necessity for operation of each unit by two 

skilled men. 

(10) Rapid increase of haulage cost with increased 

weight and speed of trains, particularly on 

gradients. 

(11) Overload capacity cannot be given instan¬ 

taneously and is limited. 

“ (12) Exact allocation of current costs between various 
^ classes of traffic. 

The imitation on the maximum continuous draw-bar 
capacity in horse-power of the steam tractor, results 
in a general use of the machine at or near its con¬ 
tinuous capacity, and this, combined with the other 
factors previously referred to, is the principal cause 
of the high Cost of maintenance. It is a well-known 
phenoinenpn of rmlway operation that just as fast as 
^e. chief mechanical engineer’s departmeht designs 
more powerful macl^es> so the increased capaaty is 


absorbed, or more than absorbed, by the traffic depart¬ 
ment. 

Before entering into the comparative advantages of 
the electric tractor in relation to the above, it is necessary 
to examine very briefly other possible improved forms 
of tractor. 

The turbo-electric locornotive may be quickly dis¬ 
missed : the weight per draw-bar horse-power is much 
higher than that of the steam locomotive, it requires 
more skilled attention, the first cost must be higher 
than that of an electric locomotive and very much 
higher than that of a steam locomotive, and a crew 
of two if not of three men is required. The possible 
advantages are a saving in fuel and, perhaps, reduced 
boiler repairs due to condensate being available for a 
portion of the boiler feed. The straight turbo loco¬ 
motive seems to have more possibilities, but here 
again only a saving in fuel and a possible saving in 
boiler repairs can be offset against increased weight 
and complication. 

The internal-combustion locomotive is still in swad¬ 
dling clothes; suffice it to say that only prolonged* 
and expensive research shared by a large railway com¬ 
pany and a manufacturing firm with ample resources is 
likely to result in the production of a practical tractor 
of 800 to 1 500 draw-bar horse-power capable of con¬ 
tinuous service in traffic. If, and when, such a machine 
is produced costing no more than a steam locomotive, 
with a fuel consumption in money value of less than 
half that of the steam tractor, a possibility of multiple 
operation with a single crew and a demonstrated lower 
cost of repairs, then the electric locomotive will have 
a serious rival. 

The electric locomotive compared purely as a tractor 
with its steam rival, leaving out of account all question 
of the cost of fuel or energy supplied for a given service, 
has the following advantages :— 

(1) Capacity for almost continuous service in traffic. 

(2) Low cost of repairs. 

(3) High tractive capacity per unit. 

(4) Low w'eight per continuous draw-bar horse-pow-er 

available. 

(6) Reliability in service. 

(6) Complete independence of weather conditions. 

^ (7) Even turning effort. 

(8) Pligh mechanical efficiency and large range of 

maximum efficiency. 

(9) Possibility of operation as a unit or in multiple 

by one man. 

(10) Reduction of signal movements and occupation 

of tracks due to elimination of necessity for 
turning«and movements for obtaining coal and 
water and daily visits to sheds. 

(11) Much greater flexibility of wheel base. 

(12) Large overload capacity available instan¬ 

taneously. . 

The disadva,ntages are the number of units which 
may be immobilized by a failure of energy supply, and 
the dependence of each unit for mobility on contact 
mth the dectrical distribution system of the track. 

^ In a mixed system of electric and stea,m traction a 
further disadvantage is the necessity for changing from 
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steam to electric traction at the terminal points of the 
steam section. The economic length for electrification 
may not coincide with the natural economic length 
of run for a steam locomotive. 

The question of the change of locomotive from steam 
to electric, and vice versa, has an important bearing 
on the financial aspect of main-line electrification. 
While such changes may be almost eliminated when 
a complete scheme of electrification has been carried 
out, the impossibility of dealing with an electrification 
of 1 000 or 1 500 track-miles except by stages, together 
with the fact that in general the maximum economic 
length of run of a steam locomotive is not more than 
160 miles, may necessitate a considerable expenditure 
in the initial stages on temporary accommodation for 
steam locomotives at the temporary termination of 
each stage; nor will the expenditure be confined to 
locomotive housing alone, as accommodation will have 
to be provided temporarily for a large number of staff 
who will be displaced. 

While given the conditions necessary for a successful 
’electrification, viz. cheap current and requisite density 
of traffic, a limited scheme might not be a financial 
success, at the same time it will be clear that the 
full economies indicated in the paper could not be 
realized if it were necessary to retain a considerable 
percentage of the steam tractors in use with their 
concomitant services for water, coal, cleaning, etc. 

Before considering the probable costs of main-line 
locomotive operation, force will be given to the arguments 
to be used subsequently by a comparison of the costs 
of steam and electric suburban services. 

Suburban services operated at high schedule speeds 
with frequent stops are admittedly more costly to work 
than the average services on the main lines and branches 
of a railway; consequently, if a comparison be made 
between the average cost of operation per steam 
engine-mile on a typical main line and its branches 
and the cost of operation of suburban electrifications, 
the comparison will be of a very conservative nature 
by no means unduly favourable to electrical operation. 

The average mileage per annuffl per steam locomotive 
in stock on the largest British system is approximately 
26 000 miles per annum for passenger engines and 
18 300 miles per annum for freight, the average being 
21 100 miles per annum for the whole stock of 10 302 
engines. 

The cost of repairs per engine-mile, which is much 
lower .than the cost of repairs per train-mile, varies on 
the various sections of the railway firom 4*6d. to 6’ 9d., 
the average being 6*8d. 

It must be borne in mind that t^ese are averages 
and that large numbers of small tank engines and 
freight engines doing comparatively light work are 
included. The average mileage per annuin is sub¬ 
stantially less, and the cost of repairs per engine-mile 
is substantially heavier for the passenger and freight 
•engines employed to haul the heavier trains on the 
main trunk .routes, which would be the first to be 
•electrified. 

The existing methods of railway accounting do not, 
however, yield in a complete form such figures as would 
■enable a definite quantitative statement to be made 


as to the amount by wliich such repairs are higher. 
These variations in repair costs are mainlj^ due to 
differences in the weight and speed of the trains hauled, 
in the physical characteristics of the section such as 
curves and gradients, and in the*purity of the water 
supply, which affects the boiler maintenance. 

The average mileage per ahnum per train on the 
various suburban electrifications in Great Britain varies 
from 47 320 miles to 36 296 miles. Tliis mileage per 
I electric train per annum really is analogous to the mileage 
pm: steam locomotive per annum and may be used 
comparatively in considering relative costs < 

The cost of repairs per train-mile varied from 2* Id’, 
to 6-Od., the average being 4*18d,, the variations in 
this case being due to differences in the design and age 
of the equipment and, to some small extent, to differences 
in the schedule speeds. ^ 

The steam locomotives probably averaged about 
80 tons’ weight in working order, and represented a 
present-day lowest market value of about £4 000 each 
and a maximum draw-bar horse-power of probably 800. 
The average steam locomotive of this weight would 
have been quite incapable of performing the electric 
suburban service, and tlie comparison really should be 
with locomotives weighing 120 tons, costing £8 400 
each, and having a maximum draw-bar horse-power of 
1 200 . 

The electric motor-cars, on the other hand, averaged 
about 60 tons for the tractor part of the train equipment 
including the weight of the motor bogies, cost about 
£8 000 per train at present market prices, and had a 
continuous draw-bar horse-power of 1 400. 

Table 1 shows a comparison between 

(1) The average cost of all steam services, passenger, 

freight and shunting, on a typical British 

railway system ; • 

(2) The average cost of a high-speed electric passenger 

service; 

(3) The estimated cost of operating the electric 

service by steam. 

This conclusion is confirmed by Sir Philip Daw.son 
in his paper on “ Financial Prospects of Railway 
Electrification ” where a diagram is given showing tho 
relative costs per train-mile for suburban steam, main¬ 
line steam, and suburban electric services, the relative 
costs in 1921 being 61d., 61d., and 42d. per train-mile 
respectively on the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway. 

It is therefore evident that, given a certain density 
of traffic, the cost of electric operation of suburban 
trains is markedly lower than the average cost of 
steam operation. 

The above cost of steam-locomotive operation may 
now be compared with the probable cost if electric 
locomotives were substituted for main-line work. It 
is obvious on general principles that the result of 
this Comparison should be much more favourable to 
electric operation than in the case of suburban traction 
dealt ivith above. The electrical equipment of the electric 
locomotives as a whole will be much less severely 
stressed on main-hne work with comparatively lorfg 
continuous runs'than on the suburban work wh<n-e 
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the frequent stops and high accelerations cause severe 
stresses on motors, control, gears and every other part 
of the equipment. 

Before actually considering these figures it is desir¬ 
able to give a brief comparfson of the weights and 
performances of typical steam and electric locomotives. 

Table 2 gives a compat-atiye statement of the leading 
dimensions for four typical freight and four typical 
passenger steam locomotives and for eight corresponding 
electric locomotives; these locomotives are also illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 1, and some of their comparative speed and 
horse-power curves are shown in Fig. 2. The largest 
steam locomotives, freight and passenger, have not as 

Table 1. 

Comparative Cost of Locomotive Operation of Main-line, 

Electric Suburban and Steam Suburban Services. 


Superintendence 

Wages connected with 
the running of en¬ 
gines 

Fuel or current 
Water 

Lubricants ., 

Other stores .. 

Repairs 

Miscelljineous 


Cost per en¬ 
gine-mile for 
typical British 
railway(steam) 
of large size 
with heavy 
traffic 

Cost per 
train-mile of 
electric sub¬ 
urban ser¬ 
vices 

Estimated 
cost of oper¬ 
ation by 
steam of same 
service as 
electric 

d. 

d. 

d. 

0*538 

Included 

below 

0*50 

10*158 

3*36 

10*00 

7*842 

17*41t 

12*00t 

0*331 

Nil 

0*50 

0*352 

0*08 

0*50 

0*449 

Nil 

0*40 

6*910* 

5*28 

9*00 

0*098 

0*04 

0*10 

26 *678(3. 

26*17d. 

33*00d. 


rnnn..,^T V maintenance per engine-nille includea boiler 

renewals, overhead charges to cover supe^siom cleriral staff 

expensos,also workshop overhead chargeSjSuch as foremen's clerks’ anddraiitThtc 

Sfd“ LW' maintenance and renewll of 

^ “Penses but excluding matatenancWbuUd W «tM 

“toSliv« ”***' head office expenses and ^mpKnewS 

4sa <■' ■»»“ 

!.« 1 j*** tiMde on the Liverpool and Southport electrification when a sfeam 

yet been built, but are the largest practicable within 
the largest load gauge in this country; their range of 
g.ction IS extremely limited owing to the limitations of 
gauge and strength of bridges on many main Unes. 
The dectac locomotives are, , with one exception, all 
built or building and would conform to the gauge and 
bridge strength of any main line in this country. It wiU 
be noted that, for the same weight, rather more than a 
60 per cent increase in the continuous draw-bar horse- 
powerisavailable. Thelatterfact hhs an important bear- 
mgnn the cost of accelerating present services. Tests 
made^bn 600-tpn passenger and 640-ton freight trains 
.hauled-by two steam locomotives run at average speeds 
over a hne with heavy gradients, well in excess of the 
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I'tg. 1.—Comparative diagram of steam and electric locomotives. 
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average booked schedule speeds and yet without in¬ 
crease of maximum speed, showed that , as soon as the 
maximum draw-bar horse-power required exceeded that 
obtainable from ojje locomptive, the ratio of both 
maximum and mean draw-bar effort to adhesive weight 
became very large. ^ 

The weight of the steam locomotives was nearly 
50 per cent of the weight of the train hauled in the pase 
of the passenger train, and 37 per cent in the case 
of the freight train; a slight increase in either weight 
or speed up the gradients would have made these 
figures 72 per cent and 66 per cent respectively. As 
the maximum draw-bar pull did not exceed from 8 to 9 
tons for the mean speed, an electric locomotive of a 
total weight of 116 tons and 72 adhesive tons available 


of heavy fuel consumption and exceptional wear and 
tear ; wuth an electric ICcomotive much better results 
can be obtained. 

Take the case of an up grade of 0-75 per cent 30 
miles in length, ap^i a train of 760 tons trailing - 'tlxe 
resistance due to the gradient is 17 lb. per ton, whilst 
the resistance for a goods train at 20 miles per hour 
IS 8 lb. per ton, and at 40 m.p.h. is rl6 lb. per ton, 
the total resistance therefore being 26 lb. per ton and 
32 lb per tonrespeottvely. The trlin-resisLc; c„^ 
on which these and other figures in the paper are based 
are shown in Fig. 6. If the draw-bar horse-power 
required in the first instance is 1 000, in the second 
it IS 2 660, but the time for ascending the gradient 
is 90 minutes in' the first instance as compared witla 



Fig. 2. 

2 ’ passenger locomotive (G.N. Rly.). 

^urve 2 . (Electric) 4-8-4 passenger locomotive (L.M. and S. Rlv) ' 
Curve 3. Steam) 2-8-0 S^yifadlr freight locomotive (G N RJyr' 
(Electnc) 2-0-G-2 fr^ht locomotive fP.L.M.' Rly.). ^ ' 


Curve 4. 


for traction would have met all requirements. 1 
nec^sary draw-bar horse-power can be produced 
an electric locomotive of this weight. 

The results of these tests are shown in Figs. 3 arid 
The aggregate maximum draw-bar pull of the t 
locomotives used was 27 tons, and the adhesive weie 
available for traction was 118-6 tons. 

The maximum draw-bar horse-power recorded" ot 
one minute on the tests was 2 016 in the case of t 

passenger trai 

With the freight train, excluding gain due to increase 
maja^um speed on the level and down hill, the oven 
time for the 90 miles was reduced by 11 per cent ai 
with the passenger train 10 per cent was gained, tl 
faying in both cases being due solely to faster uph 

SSh 1,^can 1 
attained by the steam locomotive only at the expen 


45 minutes in the second. The horse-power-minutes 
are respectively 90 000 and 116 000, the draw-bar pulls 
being 18 750 lb. and 24 000 lb. respectively. Half the 
time is thus saved with an expenditure of only 27 • 8 per 

cent more energy and only 28 per cent increase in 
draw-bar pull, r 

The 760-ton train at 40 m.p.h. on this gradient could 
be dealt with only by a combination ofr three steam 
locomotives employing a crew of six men and weighing 
348 tons, or nearly 60 per cent of the weight of the train. 
An el^tric locomotive weighing 116 tons and operated 
by a single man could perform the same duty vdth ease. 

The gross weight of the steam-hauled train would 
thus be 1 098 tons, whilst that of the electrically hauled 
train would be only 866 tons. Assuming from Lawford 
Fry s curve that the resistance of the steam locomotive 
is 22 lb. per ton and that the electric locomotive has 
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a resistance of 10 lb. per ton, the gross h.p.-minutes 
for the steam train will be 166 000, as against 130 000 
for the electrically hauled train, i.e. the steam-hauled 
train requires an increased energy input of 27 per 
cent. The cost of the three steam locomotives would 
be about £24 000 and the cost of th5 electric locomotive 
would be about £16 000. On arrival at the end of 
a 90-mile run including this gradient the steam loco¬ 
motives would Iiave to be changed for fresh ones, but 
the electric locomotive would be at once ready for 
another similar run. The electric locomotive would 


field. On this basis in a run of 100 miles containing 
20 miles of 1 in 300 up grade and 20 miles of 1 in 300 
down grade, excluding any gain due to acceleration at 
starting, about 20 minutes could be gained, 10 minutes 
due to 20 per cent higher speed bn the level and 10 
minutes due to 33^ per cent higher speed on the grade. 

Taking the same comparis<!Ri with a 2~8*-0 steam 
locomotive, the curves for which are also given, the 
steam-hauled speeds with 1 000-ton freight train would 
be 28 m.p.h. on the level and 18 m.p.h. on the grade. 
The same electric locomotive would give 43 m.p.h. on 



Fig, 6.—Jjlesistancc curves. 

Curve 1. Steam locoinotive and tender (I.a\vford Fry). 
Curve 2. Goods traln-10 ton wagon stock (L. II. I’ry;, 
Curve 3. Electric looomotlvo as a vchicli*. 

Curve 4. 436-ton passenger-train teste (L.M. and S. Rly.). 


be equally efficient when working at the rate of 
3 000 h.p., its one-hour rating, or at 7^0 h.p. if required 
to work a lighter train back, while the steam locomotives 
would be at^a grave disadvantage in this respect. 

Examination of curves given in Mr. Roger Smith’s 
paper om “ Some Problems of Railway Electrifica¬ 
tion ” shows that the Great Western 4-6-0 steam 
locomotive referred to in this paper would have a speed 
of 65 m.p.h. on the level and 40 m.p.h. on a 1 in 276 
grade with a 600-ton train. The speeds of SirVincent 
Raven’s 2-C-2 electric locomotive with the same weight 
of train would be from 66 to 70 m.p.h. on the level and 
47 to 68 m.p.h. on the grade, according to the shunt 


the level with full field and 39 m.p.h. on the grade. 
Even if the 20 miles of grade were continuous, thi.s 
20 miles would take only 30 minutes and the horse¬ 
power given out by the motors would be 2 360, nvJu<di 
would be within their thermal capacity Hfor this 
time. 

The result of experience on suburban line.s of the 
London and North Eastern Railway in this country, 
and on numerous electrified railways else%vhere (stso 
Appendix 1), shows that the cost of repairs to an 
electric locomotive is from one-third to a quarter of 
that of a steam locomotive per engine-mile; and tlfe 
sama reduction in cost occurs in connection with sub- 
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sidiary service^rendered-at steam sheds, such as cleaning, 
coaling, washing-ouf boilers, etc. 

Owing to the siniplicity of construction of the 
electric locomotive and the high degree of excellence 
of manufacture nowf attainalJle, it is probable that the 
average mileage obtainable between general repairs to 
the electric equipment Will exceed 200 000 miles. The 
facts that the London and South Western ‘ Rail way 
on their suburban equipments and the London and North 
Eastern on their freight locomotives have never rew'ound 
an armature or field coil during 7 years’ operation, and 
that the life of the modern commutator is at least 
750 000 miles, are strong indications that the forecast 
given of the cost of repairs is correct. 

The turning and changing of tyres and axle brasses, 
the renewal of brake blocks and the repairs to auxiliaries 
such as ^vacuum pumps, will be the principal causes 
of an interruption to continuity of service for any 
appreciable period. As neither these nor motor repairs 
will necessitate the return of the locomotive to the main 
repair shops, the capacity of these for steam-locomotive 
repairs will be considerably increased. The truth of 
the assertion is more evident if it be considered that 
90 per cent of the cost of steam-locomotive repairs 
arises from the boiler or from crank axles, wheels 
and frames due to the reciprocating and variable 
stresses imposed on these latter. 

Further, the experience of suburban electric services 
enables it to be said with absolute certainty that an 
electric locomotive can be available for traffic for 
23 hours out of 24, and that a fortnightly examination 
of the electrical equipment will be sufficient. 

The electric locomotive will therefore be capable of 
an annual mileage of 40 000 to 60 000 miles per annum, 
as compared with an average of about 20 000 miles for 


engine duties will be to a great extent eliminated wit^l^ 
electric locomotives. 

The necessity for double crews on double-head 
trains also disappears, and vnth this from 3 to 6 
cent of the total cost of enginemen’s wages. 

The further absence of any real need for a second 
skilled man on an electric locomotive, at least fpi* 
shunting engines and multiple-unit trains, combined 
with the better utihzation of the machine which should 
be possible by re-arrangement of the engine workings, 
should enable the total cost of enginemen’s wages to 
be reduced by 33.^ per cent. 

Dealing with the remaining costs, that for water 
disappears, that for lubricants will be at least halved 
owing to the disappearance of cylinder oil and oil 
for reciprocating parts, and clothing and other stores 
will also be halved owing to the greater cleanliness of 
the electric locomotive. 

On a typical suburban electrification which has been 
in operation for nearly 20 years the cost per train- 
mile was:— 

Lubricants .. .. .. 0-033d. 

Other stores and clothing .. 0-030d. 

Other wages at sheds .. .. 0*640d. 


0-703d. 

The comparative costs are shown in Table 3, which, 
compares the costs on one of the former railway 
systems carrying heavy main-line traffic and the esti¬ 
mated costs of electric locomotive operation for the 
same traffic. 

Table 3. 


a steam locomotive ; • in fact, the mileage possibilities 
are only limited by the traffic requirements and the 
extent to which engine workings Can be arranged to 
permit of continuous service. Universal experience 
indicates that one electric locomotive will at least 
perform the duty of two steam locomotives (see 
Appendix 1). At all times, and especially in foggy 
weather or at night,, traffic movement will be greatly 
facilitated by the absence of any necessity for engines 
going out of service for coal, water, cleaning fires, tubes 
and smoke-boxes, or for turning. The liability to failure 
of the electric locomotive is also much less than that 
of the steam locomotive. It may be argued that the free¬ 
dom of units from failure is counterbalanced by the 
possibility of failure of current supply, so that in the 
aggregate the time lost in this respect will be the same 
greater, The reliability of the electrical supply 
equipment is, however, so great to-day that the most 
modem suburban electrifications never suffer more 
than momentary interruptions due to circuit breakers 
operating. 

The total cost of enginemen’s wages will also be 
substantially reduced. Engine duties which represent 
time during which an engine is notin movement owing 
to its being required by its crew for examination, 
coaling, watering or cleaning fires, etc., account for 
T6 per cent of the enginemen’s hours in passenger 
?rvice and 12 per cent in freight service. These 


Cost of Operation and Maintenance per Engine-Mile, 
excluding Locomotive Renewals and Fuel or Energy. 



Year 1922 
(Steam) 

Estimated 
for electric 
locomotive 


Superintendence 

d. 

d. 


0-538 

0-538 

No change 

Wages: Engine- 

7-500 

6-000 

3 3-^ % reduction 

men’s 




Repairs .. 

6-910 

2-300 

66 % reduction 

Water .. 

0-331 

1 0-000 

Eliminated 

Lubricants 

0-362 

0-120 

66 % reduction 

Other stores, and 

0-449 

0-224 

60 % reduction 

clothing 



Miscellaneous .. 

0-098 

0-098 

No change 

Other wages ah 
sheds 

2-668 

0-620 

76 % reduction 
(approx.) 


18-836d. 

8-900d. 



On l(3feomotive operation costs alone, excluding fuel, 
and almost quite independently of the density of traffic, 
ttiere should be an economy of nearly lOd, per engine- 
mile. 
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The average density of traffic, which seriously affects 
the cost of the electric current supplied to the locomotive, 
would, however, preclude the realization of such a large 
economy in practice. 

Before passing to the considera^on of the cost of 
energy and how this modifies the very real economy 
affected by the electric tractor as a substitute for tlie 
steam tractor, some other points must be dealt with. 

The weight of the main-line passenger and freight 
trains in this country is comparatively small. On a 
certain 100-mile section of tlie London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway with heavy gradients, an examination 
of the weights of the heavy through trains at the heaviest 
period of the year showed an average of 276 tons 
behind the locomotive draw-bar per passenger train, 
and of 410 tons per goods train ; the maximum weight 
of passenger train only slightly exceeded 400 tons and 
was hauled by two engines. With rare exceptions the 
heaviest passenger trains do not exceed 350 tons, or 


Brown, Boveri are also building fQr the Paris—Orleans 
Railway some 2-D-2, 1 600-yolt locomotives capable 
of developing 2 680 h.p. for 1 hour, their weight being 
92 tons, maximum speed ^81 m.p.h., haulage capacity 
600 tons behind the draw-bar up a 1 in 7 5 gradient 
at 40 m.p.h.; also a C-C freight locomotive developing 
3 600 h.p. for 1 hour, its weight being 114 tons (all 
adhesive weight), maximum speed 50 m.p.h., haulage 
capacity about 1 000 tons beliind the draw-bar up a 
1 in 75 gradient at 25 m.p.h. 

In order to consider the comparative costs of 
fuel and current the following basis has been taken :— 
Generation, three-phase at 11000 volts; overhead 
three-phase transmission at 44 000 to 66 000 volts 
according to distance; conversion by mercury arc 
rectifier to 1600 volts (d.c.), and distribution at this 
voltage by tliird rail, with overhead equippient in 
stations and station yards. 

The author has endeavoured to arrive at a gene- 


Table 4. 


Typical Costs of Locomotive Coal delivered in Wagons to Locomotive Running Shed. 


Distance from London 

Pit price • plus carriage on 
other railway systems 

Distance hauled 

Railway carriage on own 
railway at ^d. per ton-mile 

Total cost of coal in wagon 
at locomotive running shed 

miles 

299 

a. d. 

26 11 

miles 

81 

s. d. 

Nil 

s. d. 

26 11 

209 

20 7 

72 

3 0 

j 23 7 

158 

20 8 

82 

3 5 

24 

1 

167 

20 9 

25 

1 

21 9^ 

82| 

21 3 

79 

3 

24 6| 

6 

20 9 

168 

7 0 

27 

9 

Average for coal for 
main-line services t 

21s. lOd. 

84| 

2s. lljd. 

24s. 9^d 


The Times ituppiement oi ais* January, vuo 

f The average calorific value of the above coals is about 13 600 B.Th.tJ., with 0 to 10 per cent of ash. 


goods trains 800 tons, trains of greater weight being 
almost invariably hauled by two locomotives. The 
combined maximum tractive efiort of two steam 
locomotives such as are commonly used for these trains 
would be 16 tons for the passenger train and 21 tons 
for the freight train, and on occasions the combination 
might be such as to give 20 and 26 tons respectively. 
It is evident, therefore, that from a practical standpoint 
there is no objection to single electric locomotives with 
initial draw-bar pulls analogous to th^se combinations. 

It is not realized by many engineers and others that 
the electric locomotive can be applied with both profit 
and facility to both fast passenger and freight services 
as well as to suburban work. 

The General Electric Company in U.S.A. have 
recently completed and tested a 107-ton, 1 600-volt, 
high-speed passenger locomotive of the 2—C—C—^ articu¬ 
lated type for the Paris-Orleans Railway. This 
machine easily attained its guaranteed speed of 
81 m.p.h., and a maximum speed of 105 m.p.h. was 
sustained during the final runs. 


rally applicable graph expressing the cost of energy 
for electric traction as compared -with steam, in pence 
per locomotive-mile, the energy being that required at 
the tread of the wheels of tlie tractor for propelling 
both the tractor and the train hauled by it (Fig. 8). 

In the following pages the expression " gross ton- 
miles ” refers to the total weight of tractor, train and 
train load ; and " trailing ton-miles " to the total weight 
of train and train load behind the tractor. 

The cost of coal for locomotive purposes has been 
assumed to be 23s. per ton delivered to the locomotive 
depot in wagons, equivalent to 7*40d. per engine- 
mile at 60 lb. of coal per mile, and the cost of a high- 
tension unit at the *44 000-volt busbars at the power 
station to be 0'40d. with coal at 16s. per ton. This 
figure for the price of locomotive steam, coal is a 
conservative one, as will be realized from Table 4 
which shows the price of coal as delivered to the 
locomotive shed yard for stations at varjdng dis¬ 
tances from London, and also some comparative prices 
of coal for power-station purposes. 
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It will be ciffnvenient at this point to refer to the load 
factor which would probably be obtained for such a 
supply, the load factor being defined as the ratio of the 
total units delivered to the high-tension feeders per 



Fig. 8. 

Curve 1. Total cost per unit. 

Curve 2. Reduction of locomotive repairs 
and operating: cost due to electrification. 

Curve 8. Total cost per unit. 

Curve 4. Reduction of locomotive repairs 
and operating cost due to electrification. 


I From Tables 7 and 8. 

but with current at 
. 0*5d. per unit instead of 
0 •4d., and cost of track equip¬ 
ment increased by 10 percent- 


annuin to the maximum hourly load multiplied by 
8 760 'the number of hours in a year). 

The load factor on the suburban electrifications 
of the L.M. and S. Railway, where there is practicaUy 


no load from 12 midnight to 6 a.ni. and where the 
load diminishes between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. to between 
66 per cent and 50 per cent of its rush-hour value 
is of the order of 40 per cent. In all these cases the 
load factor is improved by the use of batteries operating 
in paraUel with the converter plants, but tests made 
with the batteries eliminated show that the resultant 
load factor is only reduced by about 6 per cent by 
their absence. '■ ^ 

Examination of the actual electrical load to be 
anticipated on a section of straightforward main-line 
double track with a density of 6 million trailing ton- 
miles per track-mile per annum indicates a load factor of 
I about 50 per cent .(see Figs. 6 and 7). It may be taken 
as a postulate that any length of main line worth 
electrifpng will have a load factor of not less than 
this, and that where goods traffic and, particularly 
minaral traffic, predominate, the load factor will run 
up to as high as 70 per cent. These high load factors 
will naturally result in a low coal consumption and a 
low cost per unit whether the supply be generated at 
a railway company's own power station or whether 
it be purchased. 

Table 6 shows in the first four columns some typical 
costs of generation in economical stations in Great 
Britain with load factors var 3 ring between 25 per 
cent and 30 per cent. These costs have been brought 
to a common basis, which assumes a rate of 8 per cent 
for interest on capital and depreciation combined and 
is further based on coal at 15s. per ton. It will be 
seen that the cost of a high-tension unit delivered 
to the feeders is about 0-46d., the average coal 
consumption of these stations being about 1*9 lb. 
per unit. The generating costs of a typical power 
station producing current for suburban traction, and 
of an assumed railway generating station worldng on 
the load produced by a main-line electrification, are 
also given on. the same basis. From the load factor 
obtainable from a main-line electrification, and from 


Table 6. 

Typical Cost per Unit Delivered to H.T. Feeders, British Generating Stations. 


Station 

A 

• B 

c 


Typical railway 
power station 
supplying 
suburban 
electrification 

Estimate for 
main-line 
genenating 
station 

Load factor, per cent 

Coal per unit, lb. ' 

25-3 

1-86 

31-2 

1-96 

25-2 

2-4 

1-9 I 

40 

2-4 

60 

1-8 

Goal^at 15s. per ton * 

Oil, wagte, etc. 

Repairs .. .. ;; *; 

Salaries and wages .. 

Interest and depreciation, at 8 per cent" 

0-1495d. 

0-0036d. 

0-0352d. 

0-0415d. 

0-2132d. 

0-1568d. 
0-0043d. 
0-0345d. 
0-0482d. 
0'1952d. 

0-1929d. 
0'0050d. 
0-0463d. 
0-0557d. 
0-1852d. 

0-1627d. 

0-0050d. 

0'0500d. 

0-0760d. 

0-2000d. 

0-1929d. 

G*0020d.- 

0-0360d. 

0-0570d. 

0-1030d. 

0-1447d. 

0*0020d. 

0-0250d. 

0-0460d. 

0‘1660d. 

. : Total cost per unit .. 

0-4429d. 

• 

O*4390d. 

0*4851d. 

0-4827d. 

0* 3899d. 

0*38174. 
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consideration of these results and those obtained at 
Blackburn, the probable cost per high-tension unit may 
be assumed not to exceed 0*40d. 

Table 6 shows the average yearly efi&ciencies of trans¬ 
mission and conversion assumed, and these may be 
compared with those actually obtsfined in practice on 
the suburban electrifications. 

The cost per high-tension unit of 0-4d. is increased 
therefore to 0-6d,, on the score of efficiency alone, 
for the equivalent in energy of 1 000 watt-hours at the 
tread of the wheels. To obtain the actual cost of this 
energy the total units used must bear the further cost 
of operation, maintenance, interest and depreciation of 
the high-tension and low-tension transmission systems 
and the converting plant. 

It may be assumed without any very great error 
that the low-tension 1 600-volt distribution system 
will for any given 100 miles of route remain constant 

Table 6. 


Efficiencies of Transmission. 



Average 
of existing 
suburban 
electrifi¬ 
cation 

Author’s 
estimate 
for a main¬ 
line elec¬ 
trification 

Mr. 

Parodi's 

estimate 

Mr. Roger 
Smith's 
estimate 

1 

H.T. transmission 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

97 

94-6 

95 • 

96 

Transformation 
and conversion 

91 

92 

83 

85 

L.T. transmission 

90 

90 

95 

90 

Efficiency from 
loco shoe to 

85 

85 

85 

86 

tread of wheel 





Overall efficiency 

67-5 

66-5 

63-6 

60 


.. .* Assumed.by autboc. 


whatever the density of traffic. Considerations of life 
of equipment and of stability and strength will dictate 
the use of a fairly large conductor, the substation 
spacing and size of substation equipment being varied 
to suit the density of traffic and varying almost directly 
as that density. . 

The cost of the high-tension transmission, if overhead, 
will also remain approximately constant per mile of 
route where it is derived from a single generating 
station supplying a division of main line from 60 to 
150 miles in length, the voltage being varied to some 
■extent to suit the load and the distance of transmission. 

The watt-hours per ton-mdle required for the types 
rand weights of trains hauled on sections of British 
main line carrying dense traffic are not easily deter¬ 
mined, nor are there any general statistics available 
as; to the coal consumption per ton-mile, either gross 
•or; trailing, for steaih locomotives. 

The L.M. and S. Railway have, however, within the 
last two years carried but a number of d 3 mamometer 
-car tests with main-line trains, the results of which 
are given in abstract in Table 7. The dynamometer 
car is fitted with an integrator which records the horse¬ 
power-hours at the drawbar, and it is possible from 


these records, and from the published reflilts of others, 
to deduce a figure for the watt-hours per trailing ton- 
mile which would be used by an electrically hauled 
train, and for the coal per ton-mile which would be used 
by a steam-hauled train fc?r a geneA.1 main-line service. 
It will be observed that the records have been made 
with very heavy and fast traiiffe on routes with heavy 
gradients, and with both passenger and goods trains. 
The rasults are therefore probably on the high side. 

The average figures of the tests are as follows:— 

Max. draw-bar h.p. recorded for one locomotive 1 232 
Max. speed on the level or on up gradient, m.p.h. 66 
Lb. of coal per ton-mile gross, including all losses 0-176 
Horse-power-hours per traihng ton-mile .. 0 • 036 

Equiv^ent watt-hours per trailing ton-mile .. 26-8 
Lb. of coal per draw-bar h.p.-hour, excluding 

shed duties .4-62 

Lb. of coal per draw-bar h.p.-hour, including 

shed duties . .. .. 6*89 

In regard to the figure of 26-8 watt-hours per ton- 
mile, if the gross weight of train be taken at 320 tons, 
Mr. Roger Smith uses the figure of 26 and Mr. Parodi 
estimates it at about 30. 

Figures taken from tests on other routes in Great 
Britain, given in Mr. Hughes’s paper before the Institu¬ 
tion of Mechanical Engineers on superheating and com¬ 
pounding, tend to show, allowing for the fact that all 
the figures examined are test-results made presumably 
with engines in first-class condition mth picked drivers, 
that the figure of 0-176 lb. of coal per ton-mile used 
as the basis of calculating gross train weight is probably 
a fair approximation to the truth. 

A rough check on the accuracy of these figures is 
giveuE by multiplying the coal per ton-mile thus 
experimentally obtained by the estimated gross ton- 
mUes for a 100-mile section of main line carrying traffic 
very similar to that of the tests. The annual coal 
consumption thus obtained only differed by 1-6 per 
cent from the actual coal consumption for '•he year 
1922. 

Except as regards suburban electrified lines, gross 
ton-mile figures do not exist: the only figures available 
in the Ministry of Transport statistics, or easily ob- 
■tainable from the railway companies’ own records, are 
engine-miles divided under various heads such as 
passenger, freight, shunting, light, average freight train 
load, coal per engine-mile for passenger, freight and 
shunting serviceSj and the number of wagons per freight 
train. 

To obtain a fairly reliable estimate of the ton-miles 
per annum for any railway system it is first necessarf 
to obtain figures for the average weight of each* class 
of train. • 

From the coal per engine-mile and the coal per gross 
ton-mile as ascertained by test, it is possible to estimate 
the gross weight of each class of train. An arbitrary 
estimate of the weight of locomotive enables a deduc¬ 
tion to be made for this, leaving the trailing weight 
of each class of -train. 

In the case of freight trains the average trailing 
. load .thus obtained ihay be checked by talting from 
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-Foj: dfta|led explanation of l>asis of fi^wes in above table see Appendix 4, 
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the statistics the number of wagons per freight train 
and the average net tons of load per train ; by assuming 
an average tare weight for the wagons the trailing tons 
vreight of freight train may thus be ascertained. The 
figures obtained by these two difie^ent methods may 
be further examined in the light of the actual average 
weights of both passenger and freight trains taken over 
2 days at a pesiod of the year when trafl&c is fairly 
heavy on a 100-mile double-track section of rpaiu line 
carrying mainly through trafl&c, and with an average 
weight of train for the same section obtained in a 
different way. Details of the methods of arriving at 
these figures are shown in Table 8. These figures show 
a fair measure of agreement and are sufficient to demon¬ 
strate that the assumption, for the purpose of calcu¬ 
lating ton-miles per jnils' of single track of an average 
ti'ailing tradn weight for oil classes of traffic of 260 tons, 
is fairly coirect afi'd, if anything, gives the advantage 
to the stefm locomotive when the figure is used as a 
basis for traffic density and the units per engine-mile. 

^ Thble 9 shows how, on the basis of the cost of electri- 
ilrOO miles of double track, the cost of the 
of 1 000 watt-hours at the tread of the 
electric locomotive wheels in relation to the density of 
traffic in trailing ton-miles per mile of track per annum 
is built up. From the assumption tliat the gross train 
weight, i.e. that of the locomotive plus the trailing 
load, is 320 tons, the units required per engine-mile 
and the cost of current per engine-mile are deduced; 
it will be noted that this cost of current includes all 
fixed charges. It appears that the cost of current will 
always be higher per engine-mile than that of coal per 
engine-mile delivered to the locomotive running shed, 
but that at any density of traffic equal to or higher 
than 2 300 000 trailing ton-miles per track-mile per 
annum, the lower costs of operation of the electric 
tractor more than compensate for this increase in the 
cost of energy. 

Table 10 shows the application of this current cost to 
the whole cost of locomotive operation and the conse- 
qtient reduction which may be expected in the total 
cost of locomotive operation per engine-mile in relation 
to the density of traffic. 

Fig. 8 shows in graph form the cost per unit at the 
locomotive wheel and the reduction of cost per engine- 
mile due to electrification. It also shows the corre¬ 
sponding costs if the cost of current is taken at 0'6d. 
per unit instead of 0*4d. and the cost of track equip¬ 
ment increased by 10 per cent. The figures have been 
taken on a very conservative basis so that it may be 
assumed that, even discounting to some extent the 
reduction in operating costs, main-line electrification is 
worth carrying out at a density of 3 000 000 or more 
trailing ton-miles, per track-mile per annum. 

It will be noticed that no adchtion has been made 
to the cost per engine-mile for electric working to cover 
any capital charges on the new locomotives that would 
have to be provided to replace steam loconaotives. 
This charge does not arise, because the whole coft will 
be borne by the Renewal Fund. The ratio of the cost 
of the electric locomotive to the cost of the steam 
locomotive for equal draw-bar puU and draw-bar horse¬ 
power is less than 1*7: 1 on the aA^rage> but, as the 
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•Average 
triuling 
weight of 
train 

tons 

98 

104 

118 

5G 

77 

90 

lift 

itons 

50 

50 • 

50 

50 

60 

50 

Gross 
weight of 
train, 
deduct 
from 

0-3 lb. 
of coal 
per- 

ton-mile 

tons 

148 

154 

188 

106 

127 

146 

0 ) 

ill 

»o 31 « c# 

CQ 4M 0 

M ^ 4 A <0 «• 1 

^ Til 19 ei9 

Passenger TEains 

Average 
trailing 
weight of 
train 

tons 

205 

180 

216 

133 

196 

.149 

275 

Assumed 
average 
weight of 
eugioe 

tons 

90 

00 

90 

90 

90 

90 

110 

Gross 
weight of 
train 
deduced 
from 
0-175 lb. 
of coal 
per 

ton-mile 

S ltd 0 e » 0 IQ 

SC3 I'* C 00 GO 

,2 69 CO 69 ei C -1 fr. 

Coal per 
engine- 
mile* 

CO ^ rH H CO 

.0 M « 0 IH CO 

S rH l> CO ^ 0 rH 1 

IQ Til iQ CO lO T|( 

' Freight Trains 

Average trailing 
weight of train 

1 

tons 

317 

244 

356 

167 

233 

217 

410 

S' 

+ 

tons 

309 

316 

343 

287 

257 

271 

Assumed 
average 
weight of 
engine 

W 

tons 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

100 • 

Gross 
weight of 
train, 
deduct 
from 
0-175 ib. 
of c<Kd per 
ton-mUe 

W 

tons 

407 

334 

446 

357 

323 

307 

510 

w 

1 

T« ID « 09 

^ 09 0 0 CD 00 

GO cb ^ «D ^ 

ID l> Tt* 10 IQ 


Average 
weight 
of train 
wagons, 
assiming 
tare 

weight of 
wagons at 

5 tons ( 6 ) 

IQ 

CA IQ IQ IQ 0 C9 0 

8 01 ^ A ^ CD 1 

•M 00 W 09 IQ CD 

H r9 iH pH 

Average 
number 
of ivagons 
per 
train* 

tc 0 

iQ 0» a> ^ C9 09 IQ 

CO IQ A IQ A CO fH 

CO CO CO CO CD CO TH 

Average 
train 
load * 

(«) 

tons 

126-8 

136 

142-2 

no 

101 

104-9 

• 

• 

1 

• 

< n u p 91 ps 0 


49 


• Derived from Ministry of Tran^gort statistics. t Represents actual average weights of passenger and goods trains taken over two days on a double-track section of main Hne 90 miles long. 
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Table 10. 

Reduciion in Operating Cost per Engine-Mile, due to Electrification, for Various Traffic Densities. 
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annual mileage per electric locomotive will be double 
or more than double that of the steam locomotive, the 
total cost of the new electric rolling stock will not be 
as great as that of the steaifi locomotives which are 
replaced. For particulars as to relative cost reference 
should be made to Appendix 2. 

The application of these figures of traffic density 
with the consequent costs to the actual traffic densities 
of British railways is a matter of some difficulty. To 
assist in giving a correct picture of traffic densities. 
Table 11 has been prepared. This shows the traffic 
densities on some of the principal former railway 
systems in engine-miles per mile of single track, exclu¬ 
sive of sidings ; the same for certain electrified lines ; 
the coal per engine-mile ; the average weight of train 
based on coal per engine-mile and the experimental 
figure of *0-175 lb. of coal per gross ton-mile ; and the 
consequent density of traffic in trailing ton-miles per 
track-mile per annum. More detailed figures for one 
of the systems referred to are also giveii in Appendix 3. 

It will be seen that, taken as a whole, most of the 
systems fall within the category of possible successful 
main-line electrifications. 

As each of these large systems includes many branch 
lines with very sparse traffic which could not be pro¬ 
fitably electrified, it follows that the main traffic routes 
must have much higher traffic densities and that 
electrification on the score of reduced costs for loco¬ 
motive maintenance and operation alone will be re¬ 
munerative. 

The figures given in the paper indicate that main¬ 
line electrification is a probable source of largely increased 
revenue, and that a thorough investigation of the possi¬ 
bilities of electrification in connection with the main 
arteries of railway traffic is very desirable. 

The Author has confined himself strictly to the 
economies obtainable under Abstracts B and C of the 
railway accounts, omitting the cost of engine renewals 
which is assumed to be the same. 

It is not within the ambit of a railway electrical 
engineer to discuss the possible traffic economies which 
may accrue due. to main-line electrification, or the 
possibilities of accelerated schedules and the consequent 
growth of traffic, but a substantial increment to the 
increased net profits indicated is undoubtedly obtainable 
from traffic sources. 

It is necessary also to emphasize the fact (already 
taken into account by the French Government and 
railway managements) that an extensive electrification 
brings a cheap and abundant supply of electricity to 
large areas of the country now devoid of such supplies. 

Assuming that after full investigation of the operating 
conditions on a considerable section of main line com¬ 
prising, cay, 1 500 miles of track, it was found that 
the author’s broad conclusions were fully justified so 
that the method of electrification became an immediate 
problem, there would be several difficult points to 
consider. 

Such an electrification covering possibly 500 miles 
of route would not be supplied by a single generating 
station, but would usually be supplied from at least 
six, and probably from eight, generating stations; 
consequently the length of high-tqnsion transmission 


lines would not bear as large a ratio to the route 
mileage as has been used in Table 9. The use of 
cables would raise the price of current to a pro¬ 
hibitive figure, and therefore overhead transmission 
is practically compulsory. Such transmissions, how¬ 
ever, are not desirable on the railway itself, not 
only on account of difficulties in finding a route 
for the transmission line but also on account of the 
undoubted interference troubles which would arise 
in connection with telegraph, telephone and signal 
circuits. The power company or municipal stations 
giving the supplies will therefore be obliged to construct 
overhead transmission lines to the points chosen by 
the railway company for their substations. The 
existing electricity supply areas are such as to make 
it probable that a number of Special Orders would 
be required, and it would seem that some legislation 
is desirable which would facilitate the construction 
of such transmission lines for railway-supply purposes. 

The track equipment will in the main be on the third- 
rail system, but considerations of continuity of contact, 
at junctions, particularly with reference to freight 
locomotive operation, will necessitate short lengths of 
overhead distribution, thus involving the provision of 
both collector shoes and bows on the locomotives. 
As the overhead collector must be clear above the 
structure gauge, the bow in its '' up ” position fouls 
the structure gauge, and means will therefore have to 
be provided whereby the bow automatically rises to 
meet any stretch of overhead trolley and automatically 
falls when it leaves it, or, alternatively, every overbridge 
and tunnel will have to be equipped with a dummy 
trolley. Unless means are provided for making the 
bow dead when the tlfird-rail shoes are alive, these 
dummy sections will have to be insulated for the full 
line pressure. 

The cost of electrification of sidings is of importance. 
It will be observed from column 5 of Table 11 that the 
mileage of sidings on a railway system with heavy 
traffic represents from 20 to 30 per cent of the total 
track mileage. In addition to these railway-owned 
sidings there is a large mileage of privately owned 
sidings over which railway companies’ locomotives work. 
It has not yet been possible to determine whether 
sidings would be more economically dealt with by 
electrification with overhead conductors or by operation 
with storage-battery locomotives. Probably both 
methods would be adopted. In some cases the cost of 
the overhead work for the sidings would be nearly as 
high as for the main track. The work carried out at 
Melbourne in connection with Flinders-street and that 
done on the Newport-Shildon line, however, give 
grounds for assuming that it is probable that as a whole 
the cost per mile of electrification of the sidings would 
not exceed half that of the main tracks. 

The provision of electric locomotives capable of the 
maximum utilization of traffic, which is of the utmost 
importance in view of their capacity for continuous 
traffic, x's perhaps the most difficult problem of all. 
Its solution is, however, facilitated by the approximation 
of the speed of freight and passenger trains made 
possible by electric traction. 

The advantage oh the increased speed possible with 
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freight trains hauled by electric locomotives was very 
clearly brought out by Mr. Watson in the discussion 
on Sir Philip Dawson’s paper on “ The Financial 
Prospects of Railway Electrification” read before the 
Institute of Transport on 7th May, 1923. Mr. Watson 
stated that there were two speedS of passenger trains 
between New York and Newcastle, and five speeds 
for freight trains; in consequence, there was a large 
waste of engine time by trains of lower priority having 
to give preference to those of higher priority. Elec¬ 
trification was going to reduce these seven speeds to 
three: 90 per cent of the train mileage would be run 
at two speeds only, namely, 60 m.p.h. for fast expresses 
and 30 m.p.h. for stopping passenger trains and freight 
trains. 

The speed of freight trains is in general limited by 

(1) the brake power available, and (2) the efficiency 
of axle-box lubrication. In regard to the latter, the 
existence of a very large number of grease-lubricated 
axle boxes is the limiting feature. Maximum speeds 
of 46 m.p.h. are, however, usual even with these 
•grease boxes, and the average speed can obviously be 
raised very considerably. The electric locomotive can 
be bralced in new designs to a greater extent than the 
average of the steam freight locomotives now in use. 
The utilization of field control also permits of a very 
wide range of speed with a comparatively small’per¬ 
centage of weight variation in the motors. 

Standardization of design and the use of a minimum 
number of types will therefore be essential conditions 
of success. From the experience gained in France and 
elsewhere it would seem that three types should suffice 
for the new conditions which will be brought about 
by electrification: (1) B-B type for shunting and local 
freight services; (2) B-B type for ordinary freight; 
(3). 2-D-2 type for fast freight and express passenger 
work. The whole locomotive design can be common 
for the first two types, with the exception of motor, 
pinion and gear case. 

The 2-D-2 type will be utilized when required on 
full field in the series-parallel motor combination for the 
services performed by the two B-B types. All types 
will have four-motor equipments, field control and 
rheostatic bralces. The determination of the propor¬ 
tionate number of each type to be built will, however, 
be a matter of extreme difficulty and will finally be 
decided on an empirical basis. The control of the 
2-D-2 type will be used on all types and will be operable 
in combination with the control used on the multiple- 
unit trains. 

To improve brake control on routes with heavy 
gradients, electrification makes it possible to equip a 
certain number of freight brake-vans with collecting 
shoes, vacuum reservoir, and vacuum pump and vacuum 
brake gear, *thus giving, in case of a break-loose on a 
rising grade, the goods guard a control over the train 
much superior to that possible under steam conditions. 

The problem of dealing with train-heating is not 
easy, but the electrically heated boiler used by Sir 
Vincent Raven on his electric express passenger loco¬ 
motive will probably have to be used in the initial 
stages. As electrification progresses trains which 
•circulate exclusively m the electrified area will b.e fitted 


-- ^ - « - 

with electric heaters, but the present saltern of lighting 
will continue. Incidentally, the substitution of electric 
heaters for the present steam system will eventually 
effect a substantial economy as compared with the 
present steam-heating system. * 

Most difficult of all of solution is the problem of 
making the main-line expreSfe or freight locomotive 
perfectly safe to operate with one man. This will be 
a matter for future consideration and, obviously, at the 
outset of the electrification locomotives handling heavy 
trains or trains running long distances without a stop 
will be operated by two men as at present. It may 
be mentioned that locomotives under 1 000 h.p. are 
to-day operated by one man on the Loetschberg Railway. 

It is evident that such far-reaching changes in the 
equipment of British railway systems will of necessity 
bring with them many radical alterations in^ methods 
of operation. If the fullest advantage is to be taken 
of the capabilities of the new system of traction, 
operating officers will have to adjust their methods 
to these new conditions. 

In conclusion, it wiU be realized that those in whose 
hands rests the operation and financial success of a 
public utility corporation such as a railway naturally 
shrink from the vast responsibility of expending many 
millions on the trial of a system of traction so novel 
and unfamiliar to them, and very rightly are unwilling 
to embark on such an enterprise without the certain 
prospect of success. The evidence of certain success 
has not as yet been put before them, and all the 
author can hope is to have made a prima facie case 
for full investigation. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance he 
has received from the writings of many other workers 
in the field of electric traction, particularly the papers 
of Sir Vincent Raven, Mr. Roger Smith, Mr.^Parodi 
and Mr. Bachellery. 

Summarized Conclusions. 

(1) The density of traffic on most of the suburban 
electrified lines in Great Britain at the present is about 
20 000 train-miles per track-mile (excluding sidings) 
per annum. 

(2) The cost of locomotive operation as detailed 
under Abstracts B and C of the Railway Accounts, 
excluding locomotive renewals, is less per train-mile 
for the electric suburban services than per engine-mile 
for the average of all the steam-hauled services on the 
larger of the former British railway systems, including 
all branch lines. 

(3) The density of traffic on these systems, includii^ 
all their branches, in engine-miles per annum approaches 
the density in train-miles per track-mile, excluding 
sidings, per annum on the suburban electrified lines, 
but in ton-miles is greater owing to the greater average 
weight of train. 

(4) As a considerable proportion of the total track 

mileage is made up of branches with sparse traffic, 
the density of traffic on the main trunk routes in ton- 
miles per track-mile per annum ihust be very much 
greater than on the electrified suburban lines, * 

(6^ Owing to the standing charges on the capital 
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expenditure on* high-tension transmission lines, sub¬ 
stations and track equipment, and the losses in trans¬ 
mission and conversion, current, even if purchased at 
the generating station busbars at 0-4d, per unit, is 
more costly than coaf as suppfied to the tenders of the 
steam locomotive at the locomotive running sheds. 

(6) The cost of currenf, converted to tractive effort 
at the electric locomotive wheel-tread, being greater 
per electric engine-mile than the cost of coal per engine- 
mile for the steam locomotive, the extent to which 
this cost is greater depends on:— j 

{a) the density of traflEc in ton-miles per running 
track-mile per annum, 

(6) the ratio of the siding mileage to the running 

track mileage, 

(c) the number of junctions. 

(7) The electric locomotive as a tractor compared 
with the steam locomotive is superior in every way 
except mobility as a self-contained unit. 

(8) In considering operating costs, the total of 
enginemen’s wages will be less due to ;— 

(a) elimination of engine duties, 

(&) elimination of double crews for double heading, 

(c) elimination of movements for turning, coaling 
and watering, 

{d) utilization of one man instead of two on local 
trains composed of multiple-unit stock, and 
on shunting engines. 

(9) Shed wages, other than repair wages, will be 
almost eliminated, as the locomotives will no longer 
go to the sheds except for repairs and for a fortnightly 
inspection. 

(10) ]g.epairs both at the sheds and at the main repair 
works are reduced to about one-third of -Hie present 
cost per engine-mile, due to the elimination of 
reciprocating parts and the boiler. 

(11) The capacity of the existing locomotive repair 
works and locomotive running sheds is therefore 
increased. 

(12) Water is no longer required, and the cost of it 
tiierefore disappears. 

(13) Simplification of design of electric locomotives 
has so lowered their prime cost that the replacement 
of the steam locomotive by the electric locomotive is 
a revenue charge. 

(14) The capabilities of the electric locomotive for 
maintaining its normal speeii on gradients and in 
unfavourable weather will permit of a substantial 
reduction in timings without increase in the maximum 
speed and with a small increase, of the order of 5 to 
10 p^ cent, in the cost of energy only. 

(16) "Ae number of large generating stations in this 
country is now such as to permit in most cases current 
to be purchased by the railway companies, and offers 
the further advantage that an extensive electrification 
Will not be dependent on a single generating station. 

(16) The load factor of-these purchased supplies 
should be such as to make the price of current very 

(17) The fijgnres given; in tihe paper indicate tihat 


after paying all fixed charges on capital expended, the 
railway companies should obtain a further net profit 
representing from 6 to 10 per cent on the capital 
expended in electrification. 

(18) Apart from the question of development of 

traffic due to increase?! facilities, main-line electrification 
is likely to be more profitable to the railway companies 
than suburban electrification, ^ 

(19) In the paper, only the net profit arising from 
more economical working of locomotives has been taken 
into consideration; there wiU be additional profits 
arising from:— 

{a) elimination of necessity for bridge renewals for 
heavier axle loads, 

(6) slight reduction of wagon stock due to quicker 
wagon movement and elimination of locomo¬ 
tive coal traffic, 

(c) reduction in painting and longer life of bridges 
and stations, 

(i) reduced wear and tear of permanent way, 

{e) reduced wages of goods guards due to reduction 
in goods train-hours by quicker movement, 

(/) elimination of necessity for expenditure on loops 
and widenings, 

(^) increase in the capacity of the line. 


APPENDIX 1. 

Data on Reduction in Number of Locomotives by 
Substitution of Electric Traction, and Reduced 
Cost of Repairs. 

On the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railway, 
which has 660 miles of electrified track, in 1921 the 
electric passenger locomotives averaged 33 000 miles 
per locomotive failure, the average detention per failure 
being 18 minutes. The annual mileage per locomotive 
was nearly 60 OOO. The freight locomotive mileage per 
locomotive failure was approximately 22 600. These 
locomotives frequently made two round trips in 24 
hours, mileage 272, whereas under steam operation the 
daily locomotive mileage was from 100 to 120. During 
the years 1916-1921, 16 electric switching locomotives 
were in actual service over 7 0 per cent of the total time, 
and during 1916 they realized over 77 per cent. These 
locomotives are operated 24 hours per day, and con¬ 
sistently make 140 miles on the basis of a running 
speed of 6 miles per hour. They have replaced steam 
locomotives in the ratio of 1 to 2 and have realized a 
coal saving of 66 per cent. On the l^ennsylvania 
electrified lines in New York, main-line electric loco¬ 
motives realized 7 8 600 miles per detention on account 
of locomotive troubles, and during one year there was 
a total train delay of only 66 minutes due to failure 
df moti^jp power. These locomotives are now averaging 
about 4 600 miles per month. On the Norfolk and 
Western Railway two 300-t6n electric locomotives now 
haul trains of 3 260 tons at 14 miles per hour, whereas 
previously three MaUet steam locomotives were required. 
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the speed then, being 7 miles per hour. Twelve electric 
locomotives were purchased to replace 24 Mallet engines 
and still handle the service, although when placed in 
traf&c 33 Mallet locomotives would have been required, 
and the volume of traffic has also further increased. 
During 1922 these engines made %,n average mileage 
of 37 8^0, more than 100 miles per day per engine. 
On the New York, Westchester and Boston Railway 
during the heavy snowstorms of 1919-1920, when the 
service on many steam roads was seriously disorganized, 
operation of the suburban service was 100 per cent 
perfect. In 1919, the average mileage per car was 
over 42 000, and the average car-mileage per minute 
of delay 2 700. On the Philadelphia suburban service 
of the Pennsylvania Railway approximately 600 trains 
per day are now operated, as compared with 160 under 
steam conditions. During the year 1919 over 2 883 000 
car-miles were run, with an average of over 48 000 
car-miles per detention. Figures taken from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Accounts for 1919 
give a comparison, brought down to a common basis 
'of 100 tons on the driving wheels, of repairs per 
locomotive-mile for steam locomotives and direct- 
current electric locomotives. The cost of repairs and 
engine-house expenses for steam are 49*8 cents per 
locomotive-mile, as compared with 9-77 cents per 
locomotive-mile for the electric, or approximately 2s. 
per mile for steam as compared with 6d. for electric. 
If the actual figures per locomotive-mile are taken 
without considering the weight on the drivers, the cost 
for steam is about Is. 8d., as against 6d. for the electric. 
As further evidence of the extremely low cost of repairs 
to be anticipated with electric locomotives, the 2-C-l 
outside-geair alternating-current electric locomotive of 
the Swiss Federal Railways was examined after 80 000 
miles running, and no wear could be found on the 
gears nor were any adjustments or repairs required 
to either motors or gears. This of course is a result 
unattainable with a steam locomotive, which would have 
required a heavy general repair after running this 
mileage from new. From the standpoint of the elec¬ 
trification of British main lines, however, the most 
important evidence on this crucial question of the cost 
of repairs comes from Sir Vincent Raven in his paper 
oh electric locomotives read before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in November 1922. • 

The North Eastern Railway alone in this country, 
with the exception of the Metropolitan Railway, has had 
experience of the actual cost of repairs for locomotives 
working main-line traffic. On the Newport-Shildon 
line the 6 electric locomotives which replaced 13 steam 
had a mileage of over 60 000 miles .per annum, and 
the cost of repairs and shed wages was less than one- 
seventh of that of steam locomotives doing similar 
work. In fact these electric locomotives were at least 
60 per cent more powerful than steam locomotives 
of similar weight. The shunting loconiotives which 
have been in use on the same railway for 18 years 
corroborate these figures, the cost of repairs arid shed 
wages being only One-sixth of that of steam locomotives 
doing the same class of work. 

The Metropolitan Railway operates a number of 
trains hauled by electric locomotives of the B-B type 


between Baker-street and Harrow, aiM the cost of 
maintaining these is fairly comparable with that of 
maintaining the steam locomotives which haul the same 
trains from Harrow onwards. In this case, in spite 
of some abnormal expenditure on*the electric locomo¬ 
tives, the cost of these for repairs, inspection, shed 
wages, lubricants, stores and«clothing was less than 
one-third of that for the steam locomotives. 


APPENDIX 2. 

Cost of Replacement of Steam Locomotives by 
Electric Locomotives. 

It is an almost essential condition of successful 
financial results in main-line electrification that the 
provision of the electric locomotive stock should be 
chargeable to revenue. This would be impossible were 
it not for the greater annual mileage obtainable from 
the electric locomotive. 

Locomotive or other machinery renewals, if paid 
for from revenue, should be made on a basis of replacing 
like with like. The locomotive renewals effected 
annually on a railway should leave the total haulage 
capacity of the locomotive stock unaffected. Variations 
in prices should not affect this principle and, taken 
year by year, the sum expended on renewals should 
fluctuate. In actual practice this is inconvenient and, 
in many cases, it is usual to set aside a fixed sum, making 
adjustments for minor fluctuations in prices by deferring 
renewals in dear years and accelerating them in cheap 
ones, while unforeseen extreme fluctuations such as those 
caused by the war are dealt with specially and in 
relation to other factors such as fluctuations in receipts 
arising from the same cause. 

For the purpose of this paper, however, the author 
assumes in the first instance that electrification is being 
carried out solely to reduce working expenses and that, 
consequently, the haulage power of the locomotive 
stock will not be increased in the aggregate, at any 
rate appreciably. 

From the figures given below it will be seen that the 
assumption is not necessary because, if on a mileage- 
per-annum basis one electric locomotive can replace 
two steam locomotives, the cost of replacement of 
equal haulage power will be less for electric than for 
steam locomotives. 

Apart from any question arising from an accountancy 
point of view in connection with the ratio of pre-war 
and present-day costs, the provision of the electrit 
locomotives necessary will therefore not be a charge 
against capital. * 

The .4-6-0 four-cylinder steam locomotive, No. 3 in 
Table 2, is a typical express passenger tractor; its 
weight empty is 92 tons, and its current market value 
at present prices at £80 per ton is approximately 
£7 500. Its electrical equivalent t3q)e might be taken 
as No. 8 in the same table, namely, weight 90 tons 
and 2 100 horse-power on 1-hour rating, the cost of 
which would be approximately as follows :— 
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2 100 h.p. of motors at £2 • 5 per h.p. 

Control and cabling at £1 • 2 per h.p. 

Vacuum pumps, motor-generator, etc. 

55 tons of locomotive struclaire at £7 5 per ton 

i.e. £14.3 per ton. 


£ 

5 256 
2 520 
1 000 
4 125 

£12 895 


And ratio 


Electric locomotive cost 1 • 7 2 
Steam locomotive cost 1 


If the steam passenger locomotives averaged 26 000 
miles per annum, then for the fixed charges to be the 
same the electric locomotive mileage would have to be 
44 7 50 miles per annum ; excluding Sundays and 26 days 
per annum for examination and repairs, the daily mileage 
would have to be 156. 

The steam and electric freight engines may be com¬ 
pared on the basis of the 0-8-0 shown as No. 11 
in Table 2, and the 4-4 electric Midi Railway No. 15 
in the same table. The weight of steam locomotive 
empty is about 78 tons, and its current market value 
at £80 per ton approximately £6 240. The cost of the 
electric locomoti ve, weight 7 0 tons, will be approximately 
as follows:— 


1 400 h.p. of motors at £2- 2 per h.p. 
Control and cabling at £1*6 per h.p. 
Vacuum pumps, motor-generator, etc. 
48 tons of structure at £76 per ton .. 


£ 

3 080 
2 100 
1 000 
3 600 

£9 780 


i.e. £140 per ton. 

Electric locomotive cost 


And ratio locomotive cost 


1*66 


If the steam freight locomotive averaged 18 300 miles 
per annum, to obtain equality in fixed charges the 
electric locomotive would have to average 28 660 miles 
per annum, or 100 miles per day on the same basis 
as the passenger locomotive. 

This electric locomotive could haul 720 tons, trailing, 
up a 1 in 100 grade at 2G m.p.h. The test load was 254 
tons up 1 in 30 at 28 miles per hour. 

If the 0-6-0 steam freight locomotive, the empty 
weight of which is 66 tons and the cost at present 
prices £4 480, were replaced by an electric locomotive 
{)_4-4._0 of similar draw-bar h.p., viz. 800 h.p. at the 
1-hpur rating, the cost of the electric locomotive would 


be :— 

Four 200-h.p. motors, control and cabling 
2 bodies and gear cases .. • • 

Structujje 26 tons at £76 per ton.. 


Weight, 
£ tons 

4 400 18 

1 125 14 

1 87 6 25 


7 400 67 


i.e. £130 per ton. 


And ratio 


Electric lo comotive cost _ 1-66 
"steam locomotive cost 1 


' The tractive effort of the locomotive at 30 m.p.h. 
would be 12 000 lb., corresponding to a haulage capacity 


of 290 tons up a 1 in 100 grade, and 670 tons otx ^ 

1 in 300 grade at 32 m.p.h. 

If it is correct that double the mileage can be foti^^ 
by the traffic department for a day’s work for 
electric locomotive as compared with a steam loco¬ 
motive (for there isfno doubt about the capacity of "tlx® 
electric locomotive to treble the steam-engine nfileag® 
necessary), there is then, on the basis of replacing 
haulage capacity with like, a very considerable margxxx 
for building larger electric locomotives to replace "tlxe 
steam locomotives, and at no greater cost than worxlci 
have been involved in normal steam-locomo'ti''^® 
renewals. 

The question of the allowance to he made in ■fclx© 
future for the obsolescence and life of the electric loco¬ 
motives is also of interest. The usual assumed life of 
a steam locomotive is 40 years. There seems li't'tl® 
doubt, judging from the results obtained on the Livex"— 
pool and Southport hne and on the District and o'tlxex’ 
early electrified lines, coupled with consideration of 
modem improvements in design, that the life of "tlxe 
electric locomotive will be just as great as, or grea.'tox* 
than, that of the steam locomotive. It is proba.t>lc. 
indeed, that whereas the steam locomotive 40 years 
old consists of hardly more than the original bxalce 
rods and, possibly, frames and wheel centres, the rest 
having been renewed, after 40 years the electric loco¬ 
motive will exist in toto as built. As regards oTdso— 
lescence, after a certain stage has been attained in tlxc 
development of a new invention a measure of finaXify 
is arrived at and obsolescence is slow until some furtlrex* 
complete innovation replaces the original. The oldei" a 
metliod the higher should be the rate of obsolescexice. 
There is therefore no sound reason for assuming at tlxo 
outset any different life or rate of obsolescence for 
electric locomotives than for steam, though after xxxoro 
extensive experience the life may be increased and "tTiG 
rate of obsolescence reduced. 


APPENDIX 3. 

The question of the density of traffic is of snclx 
importance in connection with the cost of cuirent for 
mahi-line electrification purposes that it is desirable -to 
set out in some greater detail the comparative figxiT-eis 
for the year 1922, in connection with the traffic densi-ty 
on one of the former large independent railway sys-tems 
which carried the heaviest traffic and one of the suburL>a.ir 
electrifications. • 


Coaching train-miles .. .. • • 

Coaching shunting-miles 
Freight train-miles .. • • • 

Freight shunting-miles .. 

Assisting coaching-miles 
Assisting freight-miles . • 

Light mileage .... 

Departmental mileage ... 

Total engine mileage 


20 480 80 0 
1466 •7 0r> 
.. 22 086 909 

.. 12 087 64:6 
632 84-6 
.. 2 94:3 460 

2 606 67 6 

.. 2 04:1 645Q 

,. 64 34:4: 67 2 
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No. of single-track miles exclusive of sidings 3 668 

Miles of sidings . 1 831 

Freight and coaching train-miles, excluding 
shunting, light, departmental and assist¬ 
ing miles . 42 666 799 

Train-miles only per track-mile, exdusive of 

sidirfgs . 11 900 

Total engine-miles per track-mile, exclusive 

of sidings . .. 18 000 

Shunting-miles, coaching and freight per 

siding-mile. 7 400 

Coal per engine-mile, passenger services .. 47 • 14 lb. 

Gross weight of passenger train based on 

0*176 lb. per ton-mile . ^ .. .. 270 tons 

Coal per engine-mile, freight services .. 68* 35 lb. 

Gross weight of freight train based on 

0*176 lb. per ton-mile .. .. .. 334 tons 

Gross coaching train ton-miles, 20 480 890 

X 270 . .. 6 630 millions 

Gross freight-train ton-miles, 22 086 909 

X 334 .. .. .. .. 7 380 millions 

•Total gross train-ton-miles on running lines 
excluding sidings (average gross train 

weight 304 tons). 12 910 millions 

Gross train-ton-miles per track-mile per 

annum, excluding sidings .. .. 3 620 000 

High-tension kWh per track-mile, excluding 
sidings, at 46 watt-hours per ton-mile .. 163 000 

High-tension kWh per substation per annum 
with 10 miles of 4-track route fed from 
one substation . 6 670 000 


Comparative Figures for Suburban 

System. 


Electrified 


Train-miles. 

Ton-miles 

Average train weight (tons) .. 

High-tension kWh used for traction 
Track-miles electrified .. .. 

Train-miles per track-mile .. 

Ton-miles per track-mile 
High-tension kWh per track-mile .. 
Average high-tension kWh per substation 
per annum (average suburban electrifi¬ 
cation) . 


1922 

2 264 732 
360 433 418 
169 

43 336 972 
121 
18 700 
2 980 000 
362 000 


6 600 000 


These figures clearly show that, excluding shunting, 
assisting, light and departmental mileage, the average 
train-ton-mile per track-mile density on the large 
steam-operated system is 20 per cent greater than on 
the electrified suburban system, but that owing to the 
lower energy consumption per ton-n^le for the former 
the electrical demand density is only 46 per cent of 
that for the electrified suburban lines. 

As the load factor on the substations for the steam- 
operated system would be much better than the load 
factor for the electrified suburban hnes, owing to the 
all-night freight trafiic which does not exist on the 
latter, the kilowatts of substation plant per track-mile 
required for the steam-operated system woul3 be less 
than half of that required for the electrified lines. An 
average figure for electrified suburban lines with this 
traffic density is about 180 kW of rotary converter 


plant per track-mile, and the amouilt of converter 
plant required for main-line work will therefore be 
about 90 kW per track-mile; but the provision necessary 
for the power for shunting mileage will probably raise 
this figure to 120 kW. * • 

As, however, the suburban electrification figures given 
above represent track, most o# which is operated at 600 
volts, and the main-line electrification would be carried 
out at 1 600 volts, it is fair to assume that the distance 
between substations would be at least three times as 
great for the main hne. In these circumstances the 
total annual output of the main-line substations would 
be higher than for the suburban system, though the 
maximum loads would be smaller owing to the better 
load factor. 


APPENDIX 4. 

Notes in regard to Table 7. 

Steam Locomotives. 

Results. —^The results are all calculated from figures 
obtained from dynamometer-car records. 

Tractive resistance. —The total tractive resistance of 
the train in lb. per ton on the various runs is obtained 
by dividing the average tractive effort whilst doing 
positive work, by the weight of the train hauled. 

The resistance of the train on the level has been 
taken from curve 4 in Fig. 6 (derived from recent 
tests on L.M. and S. passenger stock—^weight of train 
436 tons); and that of goods trains on the level from 
curve 2 in the same figure. 

The resistance due to gradient, etc., is the difference 
between the total resistance and that on the level. 

The total tractive resistance of the engine i^ lb. per 
ton is obtained by taking the resistance on the level 
at the average speed whilst doing positive work (as 
given in Fig. 6, curve 1), plus that due to gradient 
obtained as above. 

Horse-power and h.p.-hours. —Draw-bar horse-power 
and draw-bar h.p.-hours are taken from the d 3 rnamo- 
meter car records, the energy to overcome the total 
tractive resistance of the engine being added to give 
the gross horse-power and gross h.p.-hours. 

Ton-miles. —The total ton-miles include the weight 
of engine and tender (gross ton-miles), and the trailing 
ton-miles exclude the weight of engine and tender. 

Coal consumed. —^The coal consumed between teripinal 
stations (excluding shed duties) and the total coal used 
(including shed duties) are given. The average of, the 
laboratory tests over a period of two years on clasps 
of coal similar to that used in these tests gave a carbon 
content of 68*23 per cent, volatile matter ^2*74 per 
cent, ash 9*62 per cent, sulphur 2*48 per cent, 
evaporative power 13*88 lb. of water per lb., calorific 
value 13 481 B.Th.U.’s per lb. 

Mechanical efficiency. —^This is obtained by dividing 
the draw-bar horse-power by the gross horse-power. 

Thermal efficiency. —^This is equal to 

h.p.-hours X 33 000 X 60 X 100 
B.Th.U.’s in fuel per lb. X 778 x coal consumed 
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and is considered in the table under the following 
conditions :— 

(fl) Gross h.p.-hours ^ind coal consumed (excluding shed 
duties). 

(6) Gross h.p.-hours andJ:otal coal consumed (including 
shed duties). 

(c) Draw-bar h.p.-hours and coal consumed (excluding 
shed duties). 

{d) Draw-bar h.p.-hours and total coal consumed 
(including shed duties). 

Electric Locomotives. 

RestiUs. —The same energy is required to haul the 
trains as in the case of the trains hauled by steam 
locomotives. The author has taken the case of a 116-ton 


March 1923), the calorific value of the fuel being taken 
as 11 000 B.Th.U.’s per lb. 

Description of runs. 

16 Passenger runs —^Manchester to Blackpool. 

On the outward runs the respective heights above 
sea-level of start and finish were 110 • 28 ft. and 68 • 62 ft., 
the first 5 miles being a stiff up gradient of approxi¬ 
mately 1 in 130, whereas on the return run the length 
of approach to this maximum point was 14 miles. 

6 Goods runs—Crotton to Mytholmroyd, one way 
only. 

The respective altitudes were 142*44 ft. and 328*7 ft., 
this giving an average up gradient of 1 in 695. 

Passenger runs. 141 miles—Crewe to Carlisle and 
return. 

Outward run— altitude at Crewe 161*86 ft., altitude 
at Preston 68*1 ft., highest point at top of Shap 916 ft., 
altitude at Carlisle 67*6 ft. The approach to Shap 


Table 12. 


Pennsylvania Railway Tests on Steam Locomotives. 





Weight of 
eogiue 

Average speed 
during test 

Avemge B.Th.U.’s 
per lb. of fuel 

Thermal efficiency 

Date of tests 

Number of tests 

Type of 
locomotive 

draw-bar 

h.p.-hours 

i.h p.-houts 

Feb.-April 1918 .. 

39 

2-10-0 

tons 

166 

m.p.b. 

16*26 

B.Th.U.’s per lb. 

13 480 

percent 

6*4 

per cent 

7*4 

Feb.-April 1918 .. 

28 

2-10-0 

166 

18*76 

16 115 

4*5 

6 * 6 

Oct.-Dec. 1914 

29 

2 -8-2 

141 

19*25 

13 980 

5*5 

6*4 

Oct.-Nov. 1914 

34 

4-6-2 

138 

52*00 

14 500 

6*6 

7*9 

Oct. 1814 to April 
1918 .. 

130 

— 

162 

26*4 

14 019 

6*7 

6*8 


electric locomotive, this being more than capable of 
dealing with requirements. 

'tractive resistance. —^The total tractive resistance of 
the electric locomotive is obtained by the addition of 
the following;— 

{a) Resistance of the locomotive as a vehicle, taken 
from Fig. 6, curve 3. This curve is an average 
of the results given by Mr. Cams Wilson and 
Mr. Carter, and does not include the resistance 
of gears and motor bearings (this resistance 
being included in the overall efficiency of 
66 * 6 per cent from power station to tread of 
, driving wheel), 

(6) Resistance due to gradient, etc. 

Coal consumption.—Thoi <X)v\ consumption at the 
power station is arrived at by taking the total h.p.-hours 
required for the en^ne and trains converted to Idlowatt- 
hburs, and aih overall efficiency of 66* 6 per' cent has 
been tak^n to obtain.; the equival^t kWh at the power 
;station. /\ 

■ A figure: of 1 ffiS lb.; 6 coal per k^^ output from the 
Stati^qn has; b used (Dahnamock power stsftion. 


on the outward and return journeys is shown clearly 
in Figs. 3 and 4. 

Passenger runs. 90*1 miles—Preston to Carlisle. 

Goods runs. 90 miles—Preston to Carlisle. 

The Pennsylvania Railway Company, from their 
rcAary testing plant at Altoona, publish the results- 
of tests on various steam locomotives as shown in 
Table 12. The columns giving the thermal efficiencies. 
are calculated on the dry coal consumed during the 
test. It will be noticed that these figures are higher 
than those given by the author, this being probably 
due to:—• 

(а) Higher boiler pressure—260 lb. per sq, in. (against. 

180 lb. per sq. in.); ’ 

(б) The resistance at given speeds of leading, trailing 

and tender wheels has not to be overcome on 
a rotary test plant; 

{c) Np resistance due to curves, wind pressure, or 
track depression; 

(d) The tests were carried out with full throttle¬ 

opening and later cut off; 

(e) Dry fuel. 
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APPENDIX 5. 

Estimate of Reduction in Coal Consumption to 
BE Effected by Electric Traction on all Rail¬ 
ways IN Great Britain. • 

Total engine-miles of standard gauge in 

1922 in Great Britain = 504 916 311 

Average coal consumption per engine- 
mile for all services = 54*04 lb. 


Total ton-miles per annum = 308*5 x 60l 916 311 

= 155 400 millions 
Watt-hours per ton-mile = 30 
Efficiency =66*6 per cent 

Therefore watt-hours per ton-mile at^ower station = 45. 
Coal consumed =1*98 lb. per unit. 

Therefore total coal * 

155 400 000 000 X 45 X 1*98 

--1 000 X 2 HO -- ® 

Average saving per annum in coal = 6 010 000 tons. 


Therefore total coal consumed = 


604 916 311 X 54*04 


2 240 
= 12 193 776 tons 

or, say, 12 195 000 tons, costing £14 816 177. 


Total standard-gauge mileage in Great 
Britain, excluding sidings = 35 088 

If the coal consumption is 64 lb. per 
engine-mile and 0*176 lb. of coal per 
. gross ton-mile, then gross weight of 
train is 64/0*176 = 308*6 tons 


Coal Consumed on Railways in Great Britain in 
Relation to the Coal Raised in Great Britain, 1922. 

Total coal raised in Great Britain 
in 1922 = 249 607 000 tons 

Coal used for railway operation = 12 193 776 tons 

Coal used for railway operation represents <4*9 per 
cent of coal raised. 

Coal saved by electrification of railways = 6 010 000 
tons. 

Coal saved by electrification of railways represents 
2*4 per cent of coal raised. 


Discussion before The Institution, 27 March, 1924. 


Mr, R. T. Smith .* The author claims that the density 
of main-line traffic is greater than that of the cor¬ 
responding suburban traffic, and he states one reason 
for this to be the fact that trains on a busy main line 
are running throughout the 24 hours, whereas on the 
suburban lines they are limited to 17 or 19 hours. He 
gives his unit of comparison of cost as the engine-mile. 
Personally I have always considered that any unit of 
comparison for electrification should be on the basis of 
the engine, but I doubt if the engine-mile is the most 
convenient unit. As the author points out, it takes 
no account of speed, or weight, or number of stops. It 
is extraordinarily difficult to manufacture any unit 
which will allow a satisfactory comparison to be made 
between the cost of different traffics. Probably the 
best unit would be some such compound unit as “ ton- 
miles per engine-hour.” Although I have not, worked 
out the author’s figures on that basis, I have found 
that such a unit gives much more uniform results. 
However, properly interpreted the engine-mile is quite 
a satisfactory unit of cost. The author’s unit of density 
is the trailing ton-miles per mile of track per annum, 
but the engine-miles per track-mile per annum, from 
which his unit is derived simply by multiplying by an 
assumed constant weight of train, appears to me to 
be really a more convenient unit tojieal with. It is 
very inconvenient to deal with a unit which is in 
millions. Table 7 gives actual steSim-locomotive test 
figures compared with partly assumed and partly actual 
electric locomotive figures, and the comparison between 
steam and electric locomotives in Fig. 8 for various 
traffic densities is based on certain assumptions which 
are now, I think, quite agreed among electrical e^ineers. 
On pages 749 and 750 the author summarizes the con¬ 
clusions which he'draws from the figures given, namely 
that it would pay to electrify main lines above a certain 
density of traffic,! which comes out at above 3 million 


trailing ton-miles per mile of track per annum. The 
author omits to mention, however, the great traffic 
advantage of the speed characteristic of the electric 
motor as compared with that of the steam engine. 
This has been specially brought out on the Italian 
State Railways, where nearly all the electrification is 
tliree-phase with two fixed speeds, although four speeds 
can be used where necessary. It was thought at first 
that uniform speed was a disadvantage, but it was 
found that the constant speed and the fact that, for 
most of the traffic, the speed of the slow'freight traffic 
was half that of the fast traffic, was most satisfactory. 
It has been pointed out that one of the advantages of 
electrification on main lines even with direct current 
is that aU the passenger traffic can be run at practically 
one speed and all the freight traffic at half that speed. 
In view of these and other advantages, and the fact 
that France contemplates electrifying in its complete 
programme 6 600 miles of track (or one-third of the 
whole of the railways in France), that Italy contem¬ 
plates electrifying 2 800 miles of track, and that 
Switzerland within a few years will have electrified 
1 000 miles, how is it that we have comparatively no 
main-Hne electrification in this country ? The first *and 
obvious answer is that in all those countries, even in 
the greater part of France, coal is an import, while 
there is sufficient water power to run the railways, anft 
it is worth while to do so from the national point of view 
simply to prevent the import of coal. Apart fibm that, 
however, I cannot but feel that electrification is going 
on in those countries largely because it has become 
the fashion. Railway electrical engineers are, I think, 
more or less convinced that beyond a certain density 
it would pay to electrify main lines in this county; 
but the traffic officers are not yet convinced, and a good 
many of the traffic officers do not want to be bothered 
i with* it. I am quite convince*! that if any one traffic 
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officer could l#e induced to put his heart into the thing 
—^because, it is to be noted, nearly all the real troubles 
devolve on the trafl&c officers, and it is they who will 
have to change their methods—and if the fashion could 
be set by one railway starting any considerable amount 
of main-line electrification, the rest of the railways 
would follow suit. • 

Mr. F. Lydall: The question of the unit of com¬ 
parison to be adopted is an important one, and I should 
like to support the author in bringing forward the unit 
of “ trailing ton-miles per track-mile.” It is true that 
it is rather a clumsy expression, especially in comparison 
with the simple straightforward unit of “ engine-mile,” 
but, after all, one cannot get very far in considering 
any scheme without leaving aside the engine-miles and 
studying the actual ton-mileage. Ton-mileage repre¬ 
sents the work which is to be done ; the engine mileage 
can onfy do so on a convenient convention that to 
every engine is allotted a certain tonnage haul. There¬ 
fore, whatever may be the general practice, the unit 
of ton-mileage to be hauled must be used and developed. 
The author gives certain figures of average tonnage 
behind the draw-bar, and those of us who follow the 
developments in other countries, especially in the 
United States, must be struck by the extraordinary 
difference that there is between these weights and those 
which are hauled on other lines. Railway engineers 
in the United States are getting accustomed to talking 
of loads of 2 000 to 5 000 tons. The figures given by 
the author for British railways are perhaps a quarter 
or a fifth of those. I suppose it is not unreasonable to 
hope, however, that some day, even in this country, 
we shall develop to a point at which we shall have a 
substantial increase of the loads which tlie author has 
mentioned. We cannot go on for ever economically 
hauling 200 or 300 tons of goods with a single engine, 
a guard, and all the other necessary accompaniments 
to a complete train. When the time comes for the 
average load to be doubled, trebled, or even quadrupled, 
any comparison on the basis of engine-miles at that 
time with figures of engine-miles at the present time 
will be completely fallacious. On the other hand, the 
comparison on the basis of trailing ton-miles will remain 
exactly the same. The author sets out very convincingly 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of electric 
and steam locomotives. Practically the only disad¬ 
vantage of the electric locomotive that he mentions is 
that a large number of units may be immobilized owing 
to the failure of the electric supply. That is perfectly 
true, but the whole question is what weight to attach 
to that particular disadvantage : how often have a large 
number of electric locomotives been immobilized for 
this reason ? I had occasion about three years ago to 
consider such a point as this, and I was able to obtain, 
througlf the kindness of the engineers of the Newcastle 
Electric Supply Co., some informatioh as to the operation 
of the Tyneside lines of the North-Eastern Railway 
which receive power from the Newcastle Supply Co.’s 
system, and also the mineral line between Shildon and 
Newport. The records were for a period from 1906 
until 1920 and the result was that, on the-faverage, so 
r as the Tyneside line was concerned^ there was 
intercuption of traffic, due to disturbance in the 


high-tension supply to the substations, on the average 
only once every two years, and the duration of those 
interruptions was quite short—a few minutes only. 
The experience with regard to the Shildon and Newport 
line for five years was much better, and therefore it 
was not considered worth while to go through all the 
records and take out the figures. I have no doubt that 
the record for the last five years only would be con¬ 
siderably better than that. I think, therefore, that 
one may claim that on a modern power system, developed 
in modem ways with protective apparatus and an 
extensive network, and so on, the interruptions of supply 
causing stoppage of traffic can be regarded as being 
genuinely negligible. I should like to ask the author 
what curve 1 in Fig. 6 represents. I take it that the 
train resistance of a steam locomotive is derived from 
the difference between the indicated horse-power and 
the draw-bar horse-power. On the other hand, I suppose 
that the train resistance of an electric locomotive is 
derived from the difference between the brake horse¬ 
power exerted by the motors at the treads of the driving 
wheels, and the draw-bar horse-power. Again, the 
resistance of a 10-ton wagon (curve 2) at one par¬ 
ticular point is given as 15 lb. per ton at 40 m.p.h. This 
question of train resistance is a very difficult matter, 
owing largely to the diversity of conditions under 
which the tests have been made, and the difficulty of 
correctly interpreting the results obtained. I had an 
opportunity in South Africa a few years ago of carrying 
out some very careful tests on goods trains, under con¬ 
ditions rather different perhaps from those customary 
in this country, but I found that there was a very 
marked difference indeed between the train resistance 
of a goods wagon when it was fully loaded and when 
it was empty. A goods wagon in South Africa is usually 
a four-wheeled, double-bogie wagon. On the occasion 
when I made the test the average load per axle varied 
between 11 short tons and 3 • 4 short tons; that is to 
say, the 11 tons represented a loaded 44-ton wagon 
and the 3’4 tons represented the same wagon empty. 
The train resistance of the loaded wagon was only 
about 8 to 9 lb. per ton at 40 m.p.h. The resistance 
of the same wagon when running light at the same speed 
was between 24 and 26 lb. per ton. The difference 
between these figures shows that a good deal of care 
has to be taken in referring to the train resistance of 
wagons, because the weight of the wagon itself varies 
so much. I should be glad if the author would indicate 
under what conditions curve 2 (which refers to the 
10-ton wagons) was taken. Again, curve 4 represents 
the train resistance of a 435-ton passenger train. In 
my experience, J:he train resistance there shown cor¬ 
responding to 60 m.p.h., viz. 16 lb. per* ton, seems to 
be rather high. Possibly the author haSrintentionally 
included a considerable margin for bad weather condi¬ 
tions. A test was made some few years ago on the 
New York Central Railway with one of their gearless 
locomotives and 9 passenger cars. At 80 m.p.h. the 
train resistance was 11*4 lb. per short ton, which is 
very much lower than the figures given by the author. 
These figures of train resistance are of great importance 
when studying the electrification of a main line, because 
they vitally affect the calculation of energy con- 
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sumption. On a straight run, with no complications, 
no curves, no starts, no stops and no gradient, the 
watt-hours per ton-mile at the draw-bar are directly 
proportional to the train resistance. In fact, watt- 
hours = (train-resistance in lb. per ton x 2). For 
example,* if the train-resistance is 10 lb. per ton, the 
number of watt-hours per ton-mile is exactly 20. In 
Appendix 1 the ^Euthor gives some valuable information 
in regard to the mileage worked by electric locomotives, 
and the corresponding reduction which is possible in the 
number of locomotives on an electrified line compared 
with steam-working. A statement was recently issued, 
with regard to the electric locomotives on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railway, to the effect 
that for the last 17 years, 41 single-phase locomotives 
constructed by the Baldwin and Westinghouse Com¬ 
panies had each of them on the average worked more 
than 70 000 miles per annum. On the St. Gothard 
line some electric locomotives doing three shifts per 
day of 24 hours—that is to say, assuming there is not 
far short of 8 hours per shift, they practically work all 
round the clock—accomplish 435 miles in the 24 hours. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway has 
published certain figures which are not mentioned by 
the author. Mr. Storer stated in 1921 that the record 
for a continuous 24-hour run on one of the passenger 
locomotives supplied by his company to this railway 
was 766 miles. Soon after that a statement was made 
in the Railway Gazette to the effect that “ the electric 
passenger locomotives put into service a year ago make 
440 miles run with one engine. During this run they 
stop at Deer Lodge and change crews. The locomotives 
are taken off for shop inspection after a mileage varying 
from 3 000 miles to 5 000 miles, that is, they are 
inspected every 8 or 10 shifts. Under this operation 
locomotives have been making records of from 10 000 
to 11 000 revenue miles per month.” Those figures, of 
course, are very high compared with any figures that can 
be obtained in connection with steam locomotives. 
The only conclusion one can come to with regard to 
electric locomotives is that the mileage which they 
can run in the year depends mainly upon the oppor¬ 
tunity they have for doing work. If traffic arrange¬ 
ments are suitable, the electric locomotive can, I have 
no doubt, do anything up to 100 000 miles per annun^. 
If the trafiic arrangements are not suitable, it is obvious 
that, due to long periods of lie-over, fluctuation of 
traffic and so on, the mileage per locomotive is pro¬ 
portionately reduced. 

Mr. F. W. Garter: The author mentions on page 739 
that his costs of fuel, and so on, are^based on three- 
phase generation, overhead line transmission, conversion 
by mercury-arc rectifier, and third-rail distribution to 
train. Of course some of these factors might be varied 
without making any particular difference to the results 
given in the paper. The author mentions on page 748, 
however, that overhead transmission lines should be 
taken separately to the substations and not run along 
the track. I think that the expense would thefeby be 
considerably increased. The author takes the cost of 
third-rail track equipment in Table 9 as £2 600 per 
mile, which is, I think, a reasonable figure as it includes 
special work, but I am not sure •whether it includes 


the moving of the signal rods and other obstacles, 
which often adds considerably to the cost of the elec¬ 
trification. Whether one uses a third rail or an over¬ 
head line is largely a matter of opinion, and probably 
both will be used on main-line railways in different 
parts of the country. In Tables the author gives the 
cost of electrical energy delivered to the high-tension 
lines. Is the last column but one, headed ” Typical 
railway power station supplying suburban electrifica¬ 
tion,” based on an actual case or are the figures 
estimates ? In Fig. 8 the author gives certain curves 
showing the reduction in operating expense in electrical 
working as compared with steam, the price of energy 
being assumed to be 0*4d. and 0*6d. per unit, and I 
am pleased to see that even in the latter case he makes 
out a very good case for electrification on most of our 
main-line railways. In Table 6 he gives efiiciency 
figures which do not agree witli Mr. Roger Smith’s and 
Mr , Parodi's figures as regards transformation and con¬ 
version. I think, however, that the author’s figures 
are probably the more correct, i.e. that the efficiency 
of transformation is higher than is generally supposed. 
Take, for instance, a unit consisting of a rotary con¬ 
verter, with transformers, which is in service represented 
typi r all y by One liouT without load, one hour at one- 
tenth load, one hour at half load and one hour at full 
load, with overall efficiencies given in the table below. 
The total energy output (i.e. load X hours) is 1*6 and 
the input 1*774. The average efficiency of transforma¬ 
tion is therefore 90*2 per cent, with a load factor of 
40 per cent.* The main value of the paper in my view 
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lies in the connection that it establishes between steam 
and electric working, largely as a result of the careful 
train tests recorded in Table 7. 

Mr. J. S. Highfield ; I agree with Mr. Roger Smith 
that it is a matter of the first importance to interest 
traffic officers in the value of electrification from a 
traffic point of view. The author’s figures showing the 
saving in cost by electrification are, of course, of grea^: 
importance, but, even talcing into consideration all 
that Mr. Lydall has said in regard to the long life of 
electric locomotives and their capacity to run so many 
hours of the year, I do not think it at all likely that 
electrification will be adopted merely to reduce the 
working expenses. Of course, part of the saving consists 
in reducing the consumption of coal to approximately 
one-half as compared with steam locomotives, and this, 
possibly, might be- held to be a -matter of national 
impoftance, but I do. not think so. Therefore, we must 
* F. W. Carter: “ Railway Electric Tractioa” (page 882). 
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look to other reasons than merely the saving in cost 
for carrying out main-line electrification. If we consider 
suburban railways, the main reason for electrifying 
was to enable the Ijnes to carry heavier traffic. Either 
the traffic grew from natural causes or, alternatively, it 
was considered that t^e electrification of a particular 
line would lead to greater traffic, and this has proved 
to be true in every case where suburban railways have 
been electrified. We have no examples of main-line 
electrification in this country, but if we study the causes 
that have brought about main-line electrification on 
the Continent, we find that, in Nortliem Italy for 
example, the chief causes were, first, the desire to use 
water power; secondly, that the load which many 
of the bridges could carry was strictly limited and, 
consequently, the weight of steam locomotives could 
not be,increased to deal wdth additional traffic; and 
thirdly, that electric locomotives enabled greater loads 
to be carried at higher speeds without the expense 
involved in strengthening the bridges. In France, 
again, there was the desire to use water power to 
provide a broadcast system of electric distribution for 
other purposes, and this system naturally worked in 
well with the development of water power for railway 
purposes. There was, in short, a combined desire to 
supply the country with cheap electricity developed 
from water power and to run the railways without the 
necessity of importing coal. Also in Japan, where the 
gauge is 3 ft. 6 in., the easiest method of increasing 
the carrying capacity of the lines was to electrify in 
all cases. Therefore, there were extraneous reasons for 
carrying out electrification, apart from the mere saving 
in cost. I understand that in all these Cases numerous 
other advantages have resulted, such as increased 
carrying capacity and increased speed. I think it likely 
that main-line dectrification in this country will ulti¬ 
mately be forced on the railways in order to enable 
existing terminals and tracks to deal with the heavier 
traffic and at increased speed. No doubt the increased 
speed and facilities generally will again react by increasing 
the traffic, 

Mr. A. E. Jackson: * The author gives on page 729 
a definition of the engine mileage on a system as the 
actual number of miles nm by all steam tractors whether 
hauling trains or running light. I should like to ask 
him whether the steam-locomotive engine-mile men¬ 
tioned in Tables 1 and 3 is the gross mileage (i.e. all 
mileage including running for locomotive requirements) 
or ^whether it is a net mileage. It would not be fair 
to compare the cost per gross steam-engine-mile with 
the cost per electric train-mile. I take it that the last 
^olumn of Table 1 should in any case refer to the net 
train mileage. In Table 3 the cost per engine-mile of 
superin|endence is compared for steam and electric 
working, and it is stated that there is “No change"; 
but surely if the electric locomotive performs double 
the mileage per day that a steam, locomotive does, the 
cost of superintendence would be reduced, if not by 
half, at any rate to a very great extent. With regard 
to the general question of electrification, the author on 
, ;page 755; sajrs ;;ffiat the resulting saving in coal is oyer 

; * la addiUdn to making tttese remarks, Mr. Jackson read Sfl: Philip 
. DaWson’s Miiteibujrtdn to the discussion (see pa^e 768, col. 2). 


6 million tons per annum. If that is so, it seems to 
me that this is really a national question apart from all , 
other aspects. It may be noted that this quantity of 
coal would be capable of generating some 7 000 million 
units of electricity per annum. 

Mr. R. Brooks : One very important point which 
the author makes, and one which I had not quite 
appreciated before, is that the density of main-line 
sections is very much in excess of the traffic density 
on suburban sections which have already been electrified 
most successfully. The question of standardization has 
already been mentioned in the course of previous dis¬ 
cussions. In most cases the criticism was aimed largely 
at the manufacturers, but I think that early standardiza¬ 
tion is to be avoided. Closely bound up with this 
question of standardization is the matter of simplicity 
of equipment. It seems to me that very soon we shall 
be prepared to sacrifice, for the sake of getting simplicity 
and robustness of equipment, a great many of the refine¬ 
ments which are being demanded at the present moment. 
After all, we use electrical equipment for the sake of 
getting efficient transportation, and our whole energies 
should be directed towards obtaining an equipment 
which will have the minimum of parts and the minimum 
of complexity to achieve that object. The author 
mentions different types of locomotives which may be 
used to meet the different services, and deals solely 
with four-motor combinations. This is sound in so far 
as obtaining a standard type of control is concerned— 
and that is very important. One has to consider the 
different capacities of the motor which will have to be 
controlled and, although it may at first sight seem 
difficult, it should be perfectly possible, with a properly- 
designed line of apparatus, to retain the advantages 
of the unit form of construction—to retain the major 
elements of the equipment exactly the same, and simply 
vary the copper content to meet the different require¬ 
ments of current capacity. The author’s summarized 
conclusions give a very clear picture of what may 
reasonably be expected from the electrification of main 
lines. When we consider how conservatively he has 
arrived at his figures, and the fact that he has not 
claimed any of the traffic advantages which have always 
followed the suburban electrifications, we cannot help 
feeling that his conclusion in the body of the paper 
might perhaps have been expressed somewhat more 
strongly than it has been. We have got beyond the 
region of general considerations and general investiga¬ 
tions, and the time should soon be ripe for our railway 
authorities to investigate particular sections with a 
definite view to electrification. In conclusion I submit 
that the electric^ locomotive is no longer an experiment. 
Where it has been adopted under proper conditions it is 
an established and unqualified success,* and further 
hesitation seems to me to savour too much of that 
over-caution generally attributed to my own country¬ 
men. The record of the work already done justifies the 
belief that the success which has followed electrification 
elsewhere may also reasonably be expected in this 
country. • • 

Sir Philip Dawson {communicate^ : I am sorry that 
the author has not given calculations for a concrete 
case and that the figures anriyed at are only of a general 
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nature based on assumptions similar to those contained 
in another paper by Mr. Roger Smith, dealing with the 
same subject. I also regret that in treating the problem 
of main-line electrification the assumption that there is 
only one S 3 rstem available as regajds type of current, 
working pressure and contact system, has once more 
been made. All who have investigated in detail the 
subject of main-line electrification know that much 
higher line pressures than those contemplated by the 
author are essential if the system is to be applied in a 
general way. Also it is to be regretted that in i-eferring 
to electrification in Europe the author only quotes 
French practice, having regard to the limited experience 
so far obtained in that country and to the very extended 
experience in all varieties of main-line electrification 
available in Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Germany and 
Sweden. The map exhibited at the meeting shows the 
extent of railway electrification in these countries as 
compared with that in France. Until further experience 
is available I should also myself hesitate to regard the 
.mercury rectifier as being necessarily the right thing 
to adopt in connection with main-line electrification in 
this country. The introduction of the transverter may 
materially alter conditions, and I am not at all sure 
that it will not militate in favour of high-tension a.c. 
traction. As, however, the object of this paper is, I 
take it, to show that main-line electrification may not 
only prove desirable but may be essential, and not 
merely to favour one system against all others, I endorse 
all that the author has put forward in favour of main¬ 
line electrification in this country. I am convinced 
that there are many main-line sections on British 
railways where electrification would prove a great 
financial success. It is unfortunate, but nevertheless 
true, that grouping has reacted unfavourably on the 
prospects of electrification, to the great disadvantage 
of the public and of our industries. The moving spirits 
of those railways which but for the grouping would 
have been in the course of carrying out not only 
suburban but also main-line electrifica tion have dis¬ 
appeared. Sir Henry Thornton and Lord Claud 
Hamilton had decided to electrify the whole suburban 
area around Liverpool-street. Sir Vincent Raven and 
his advisers had prepared a complete scheme for elec- 
trifpng the main line from York to Newcastle. The 
late Lord Bessborough, Mr. Charles Macrae and ^ir 
William Forbes had told their shareholders that tliey 
intended to electrify not only the whole of their suburban 
system but also the main line to Brighton, Worthing 
and Eastbourne. Indeed, the adoption of the single¬ 
phase system was based on the express intention to 
electrify the main line. Before tlie the Caledonian 
Railway was considering the electrification of its system 
around Glasgow. Now that grouping is completed, we 
find that the London and North-Eastern Railway not 
only has no intention of electrifying the main line from 
York to Newcastle but do not intend to electrify the 
suburban sections around Liverpool-street and to 
Tilbury, and the Chairman of the North-Eastera Railway 
Company, although not satisfied with conditions on the 
suburban lines, can see no immediate cure except by 
: carr 3 dng out widenings and reverting to the policy of 
railways 20 years ago in the early.days of tramway and 
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motor-omnibus competition. Having 1-egard to the 
importance of the problem, a few conclusions resulting 
from a complete investigation that I carried out in 
co-operation with the Lo(iomotive^ Goods, Accountancy 
and Traflic Departments of the London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railw'ay, and approved by all the depart¬ 
ments concerned, may not be without interest, particu-r 
larly as this investigation was subsequently checked 
by the highest Continental authority on this subject, 
who sent over a staff of engineers and, after investigating 
the whole problem, confirmed the conclusions at which 
I had arrived. This double inve.stigation took nearly 
two years to complete and w^as carried out in the greatest 
detail, involving the preparation of a complete scheme 
for electrification in all its details. All the figures were 
based on statistics for 1920 and 1921 and the summer 
of 1922. The investigation comprised (a) pie elec¬ 
trification of the whole suburban system, all goods and 
main-line trains being run by steam; and, alternatively, 
(6) the electrification of all services in the suburban 
area and on the main line as far as Lewes, Brighton 
and Wortliing. The basis on which calculations for the 
capital and operating costs were made was that the 
seat-miles per annum should be increased by 140 per 
cent for the suburban and 70 per cent for the main line, 
this being obtained by more frequent services and by 
operating the trains at the various hours of the day to 
meet the passengers to be accommodated. It was 
shown that an increase in gross receipts of 68 per cent 
on the suburban and 29 per cent on the main line would 
give a return of over 8 per cent on the capital involved, 
and for an increase of 100 per cent on the suburban 
and 60 per cent on the main line—^which the manage¬ 
ment was convinced would be achieved—a return of 
16 per cent would be obtained. The plant provided 
and the operating costs included, for both qp.ses, an 
increase in travelling facilities of 140 per cent on the 
suburban and 70 per cent on the main line. The capital 
expenditure provided for:— 

The electrical equipment of all tracks and sidings; 
the transmission lines and substations ; altering 
telephones and telegraph circuits and signalling 
system, comprising in all the equipment of (in 
round figures) 600 miles of single track. 

All the motor coaches and electric locomotives 
required, no allowance being made for the value 
of the steam locomotives going out of service. 

Wiring of trailer coaches and electrical equipment of 
driving trailers. * 

Necessary additional repair shops and carriage sheds. 

Alterations to tracks, stations and bridges rendered 
necessary by electrification. • 

Additional track facilities, junctions and other per¬ 
manent way and station alterations reijuired to 
handle increased traffic. 

Engineering and unforeseen expenses were added 
to the total costs mentioned above, and interest 
during construction was also provided fof. The total 
figure on the above basis came out (at costs then 
prevailing) at, in round figures, £11 800 000. A 
comparison was first made on the basis of electricity 
repfacing the existing steam services, no increase being 
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provided for. This is an absurd assumption and 
unfavourable to electrification, as the reduction in the 
capital cost is relatively small compared with that 
required to increase.the traflfiic as provided for in the 
estimates. Even under these conditions, however, a net 
annual saving in total operating costs of £626 700 was 
Shown over steam. If it were possible—^which it is 
not (without the heavy capital expenditure required 
for very greatly increasing the track facilities)—to 
increase the steam services to the same extent as the 
electric services provided by the full scheme, then 
there was shown a saving in operating expenses of 
£1 608 000 in favour of electric haulage. On the basis 
of electrifying the suburban and main line already 
referred to, a balance sheet was drawn up supposing that 
the proposals had been in operation in 1921, allowance 
being made for increase in maintenance of ways and 
works, carriages and of all portions where electric 
equipment as well as the increased service would increase 
the expenditure. This showed, based on 140 per cent 
increase on suburban and 70 per cent on main-line 
facilities, an increase in net receipts above those with 
the existing steam plant of over two million pounds. 
The most interesting part of the investigation was 
that it proved conclusively that by far the best paying 
portion of the whole proposition was the electrification 
of the main line to Brighton, as will be shown by the 
following figures:— 

The ratio of the capital required for the suburban 
electrification to the additional capital required to 
electrify to Brighton was 7:4. 

The ratio of the total operating costs of the suburban 
to the main-line service was 7:3. 

And the ratio of the net receipts arising from an 
increase in gross receipts of twice as much on the 
suburban as on the main line was 7:6. 

This shows that the increase in the net receipts on 
the main line is in a greater ratio in actual money than 
the capital and operating costs, and the main line is 
therefore by far the most remunerative portion of the 
electrification. In taking, for purposes of comparison, 
the average steam locomotive costs over the whole 
railway, there is, I think, a great danger of drawing 
false conclusions and, further, of presenting the case 
of main-line electrification in a much less favourable 
light than it would appear had the comparison been 
made with the actual costs of steam-working on those 
portions of the system for which electrification could 
be profitably considered. I think it is unfortunate 
that anyone casually looking at Tables 10 and 11 would 
d$aw conclusions adverse to main-line electrification, 
due t§ the fact that the figures are based on averages 
over the«whole system, and no one at the present time 
would contemplate the electrifi.cation of all the railway 
systems of the country. The investigation which I 
carried out showed clearly that it was not safe to base 
conclusions on average steam locomotive costs, and that, 
including the cost of drivers and stokers and also of 
guards and shunterSi there was a very large difference 
in the locomotive costs per train-mile for suburban, 
main-line, local goods, shunting and main-line gpods 
irains. On the line that I had under consideration 


the passenger traffic was by far the greatest. The total 
passenger traffic on the line proposed to be electrified 
amounted to just over 9^ million train-miles, as com¬ 
pared with If million train-miles for goods. The local 
lines accounted for#836 million ton-miles for passenger 
and 129 million ton-miles for goods services; and the 
main line for 1 237 million ton-miles for passenger and 
416 million ton-miles for goods services^ It may be of 
interest to state that the electrification of the main 
line as proposed only involved two substations in 
addition to those required for the purely suburban 
services. The results recently published by Dr. Wech- 
mann, the Chief Electrical Engineer of the German 
Federal Railways operating the electrified line Halle- 
Madgeburg-Leipzig, fully confirm the great financial 
benefits to be derived from main-line electrification 
over level country and where electric power is generated 
by steam. The results which I have investigated in the 
United States and those achieved on the Continent of 
Europe, where main-line electrification is much more 
advanced than in America, clearly demonstrate the great 
benefits which under suitable conditions may be expected 
in this country. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that the electrification of the Liverpool-street terminus 
in London would render free for building purposes an 
area of some 10 acres in the heart of the City of London 
of a monetary value which cannot be ignored. The 
electrification of the Birmingham area would also render 
it possible to build over the approach to New-street 
Station, and many other similar examples will at once 
suggest themselves. Such advantages indirectly result¬ 
ing from electrification are well realized in America, 
as evidenced by the Pennsylvania and New Yorlc 
Railway terminal buildings in New York City. 

Mr. F. Gill {communicated) ; The author hurts a 
good cause by saying: " It is an almost essential 
condition of successful financial results in main-line 
electrification that the provision of the electric loco¬ 
motive stock should be chargeable to revenue ” (see 
Appendix 2). While there are probably errors in the 
detailed application of what follows, it shows the correct 
approach to this part of the problem. Taking the 
first cost of the freight electric and steam engines in 
this appendix, viz. £9 780 and £6 240, and assuming 
that 100 of these steam locomotives are to be superseded 
at the same time, such an operation would need £978 COO, 
less what was obtained, from the sale of the old steam 
locomotives, and it would apparently be an impossible 
proposition, as well as an unsound one, to charge this 
amount to revenue. A company is entitled to charge 
to capital that which fairly represents its assets; at 
the end of the asSumed transaction, therefore, the first 
cost of the displaced steam locomotives should not be 
represented in the capital account and th6 entire first 
cost of the new electric locomotives should be so 
included. Taking the same 100 locomotives, this 
requires that the capital account be increased by 
(£9 780 - £6 240) 100 = £364 000. The facffities (i.e. 
mileagef obtained by reason of the change has nothing 
whatever to do with this question of-what it is proper 
to charge to capital. Let us make the following 
assumptions for each steam locomotive: First cost 
£6 240 ; life 40 yea«s ; age 15 years; residual value 
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10 per cent; interest 6 per cent per annum; sale Present loss for 100 steam locomotives 

price at 16 years £2 080. Then the rate required for superseded .. ., .. .. .. £315 700 


interest and depreciation (other charges such as taxes, 
insurance, etc., can be added as required) will be 
6’7452 per cent per annum. At thejend of 16 years 

the amount in the depreciation fund £ 
for each such steam locomotive is 1 003 
and the unexpired value of the 

capital is .. .. .. .. 6 237 

- £6 240 

The selling price is .. .. .. 2 080 

There remains a wastage, due to the 
change (for -which provision must 
be made), of .. .. .. 3 167 

* £5 237 

and for 100 such locomotives the 
present loss due to this wastage £316 700 

To put the 100 electric locomotives into service 
requires an expenditure of £978 000, obtained as 
follows: 

From depreciation fund for 100 £ 

steam engines, each 15 years old 100 300 
From sale of 100 steam engines .. 208 000 

From fund which is to cover 

wastage .. ,. .. .. 315 700 

From new capital* ., .. .. 364 000 

-£978 000 

The operation of the electric locomotives has to be 
sufficientiy advantageous to pay off this present wastage 
loss, viz. £316 700, and its carrying cost, as well as 
support the charges due to increased capital, viz. 
£354 000. How long will it take to pay off the present 
wastage loss ? The answer is, in rather less than 
8 years; thus :— 

Mersey and North Wales (Liverpool) 

Mr. B. Welboum: The author has very wisely, I 
think, kept clear of all teclmical details in the paper 
and has taken it for granted that British engineers 
and firms are capable of undertaking the electrification 
of the British railways from start to finish as and when 
the demand arises. The real text around which th» 
paper is written is the paragraph in which the author 
says: "It will be necessary to consider quantitative 
figures, for the essence of the problem is financial, and 
the decision whether or not to electrify portions of the 
British main lines will rest with financiers rather than 
with technical experts." The electrical engineers of 
this country have been convinced for some time past 
that a strong pase can be made out for the electrification 
of the main lines which carry considerable passenger and 
goods traffic, but I am not so sure that the mechanical 
engineers and traffic officials of the railway companies, 
who have to advise their directors, are yet fully converted 
from their natural prejudices in favour of th^ steam 
locomotive and that they believe that a change would 
be financially justified. I assume that one of the 
author’s objects in initiating this further discussion on 
the subject is to obtain additional information and, 

Vol. 62. 


Added capital charges:— 

£364 000 at 6*7462 per,cent per annum 
= £20 338 • 

Present value (6 per cen-^ 8 years, 

£20 338 x 6*46321 .. .. 131 449 

Total present value 8 years .. .. £447 149 

Against this we have :— 

Saving of, say, 4*74d. per engine-mile (see 
Table 10, 4 000 000 ton-miles) for 36 600 
miles (double that for the steam loco¬ 
motive, page 762) = £722*86 per electric 
locomotive per annum. 

Present value (6 per cent) 8 years for 100 
locomotives = 100 X 722*86 X 6*46321.. *467 193 

Present value of net saving in 8 years .. £20 044 

If these figures are correct, we may summarize thus :— 
To change 100 of these steam locomotives 

the additional capital required is .. .. £364 000 

The immediate wastage charge to be financed 

(ultimately chargeable against revenue) is £316 700 
This wastage charge, its carrying cost and 
the added capital charges (for the period) 
will be cleared off in .. .. .. 8 years 

After 8 years there will be a net saving per 

annum of.£61947 

After paying off the wastage fund, the 
savings to the 20th year have a present 
value of .£331 674 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 774]. • 

Centre, at Liverpool, 17 March, 1924. 

with this object in view, I propose to give the following 
particulars of some of the benefits derived from the 
electrification of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway which were supplied to me in America in 1922. 
The particulars of this electrification seem to me to be 
of very greiat importance, as it is the only example in 
the United States of America of the conversion of a 
portion of a transcontmental line. A route of 650 miles, 
equivalent to 860 miles of single track, has been 
equipped for 3 000-volt d.c. operation, and the following 
are some of the results :— 

{a) The trains operate with one-third less crews than 
formerly with steam. 

(&) 42 passenger, freight and switching locomotives 
replaced 120 steam locomotives on the Rocky L^buntain 
and Missoula division and, in 1917, handled 60 per cent 
more business -than the steam locomotives handled 
in 19i5. 

(c) 15 per cMit of the company’s freight cars on the 
division were released from hauling locomotive coal and 
were set free for earning purposes. 

{d) Two years’ recent steam locomotive figures show* 
that they run a daily average of 73*4 miles and spend 

60 
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89 days per annum in the shops, while 16 to 28 per cent 
of the running time is taken in going to the ashpit on 
mountain grade work. The electric passenger loco¬ 
motives are maintg,ining aa average of 11 000 mUes 
per month. 

{e) In 1921, steam locomotive maintenance cost 
33 cents per engine mile and the corresponding figure 
for the electric locomotive was 22 cents. 

(f) The savings in locomotive charges are of the order 
of 20 per cent. In 1916, the last year of steam working, 
the total locomotive charges including all fixed charges 
were $1-2034 per 1000 ton-miles, whereas the cor¬ 
responding figure for the electric locomotive in 1917 
was $0-9825. 

{g) The smoothness in running both up and down hill 
on heavy grades is very noticeable as compared with 
steam haulage. 

{h) The savings in brake shoes, wear on tyres and wear 
of the rails on curved track are quite appreciable. 

(i) The combined demand of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway and the Butte, Anaconda and 
Pacific Railway is 71 000 h.p. and the power factor 
exceeds 90 per cent. 

{j) After allowing for all transformation losses, 11 per 
cent of the regenerated current is returned to the supply 
system. 

(ft) Where regenerative control is employed, the 
elecWc locomotive driver has much more confidence in 
his locomotive than in a steam locomotive, because he 
has the whole of the air-brake system in reserve for 
emergencies. 

Mr. R, Livingstone: Having regard to the great 
care which has been taken by the author in the prepara¬ 
tion of his facts, it is gratif 3 dng to note that main-line 
electrification is now confiraied as being economically 
sound* It is natural for those associated with the 
manufacture of the apparatus required for the elec¬ 
trification of railways to be optimistic in their views 
on the economies effected, as they are not involved 
should the financial results be less than expected. At 
the same time, while this may be the tendency it is a 
short-sighted policy for any manufacturer to encourage 
the use of apparatus unless he is convinced that satis¬ 
faction will eventually be obtained by his customer 
and that the line of progress is sound from an engi¬ 
neering and commercial point of view. I fully appreciate 
the necessity in a paper of this kind of being conservative 
in one’s estimate of the possible saving due to, electri¬ 
fication, as in this country we cannot claim to have 
experience of the work involved in changing over and 
the cost of runiiing a main-line electrification. We, as 
manufacturers in this country, have, however, been 
associated with main-line electrifications in New Zealand, 
Japan #(for the Imperial Goveamment Railway) and 
France (for the Midi Railway), in addition to which 
we are at the present time carrying out electrifications 
in France (Paris-Orleans), Holland (Noord Zuid), Spain 
(Cataluna), Canada, Japan, Morocco, Southern Railways, 
G.I.P., and South America (Campos de Jardao). The 
success of these various electrifications has more than 
..come up to our expectations and, due to a fuller know¬ 
ledge of the problems associated with main-line elec- 
tirification, we feel that it is not now necessary’to be 


as conservative in our engineering estimates as would 
be the case had the experience been confined to work 
done in this country alone. 

Comparative costs .—^Reference is made in the paper to 
the present-day market value of the steam locomotive, 
and an estimate is given of the cost of replacing these 
locomotives by electric locomotives. As, however, the 
railway companies build locomotives only for their own 
use, their costing system is not one which is used by 
manufacturing concerns who have to judge their results 
on all costs which are incurred in manufacture. I am 
very doubtful whether a modem steam locomotive 
could be manufactured and sold by a trading concern 
at a price of £60 to £70 per ton (see page 731). It 
would appear that the steam locomotives are not debited 
with a proper proportion of the overhead charges of 
the railway organization. If, however, it is possible 
to build a complete steam locomotive at such a low 
figure as £60 per ton, there is no reason why a figure 
of £76 per ton should be taken for the electric loco¬ 
motive stmcture. 1 think, however, that the steam 
locomotive figures are probably on the low side, and 
that the cost of the electric locomotives are obtained 
from competitive figures. On checking the figures 
given for the cost per ton for electric locomotives I 
find that, although there are slight variations in the 
make-up, the average cost of the larger electric locomo¬ 
tives is about £130 per ton, i.e. slightly under the figure 
assumed in the paper. It is possible, of course, to have 
variations of this figure due to variations in the 
specification, but the comparisons given in the paper 
are, at any rate, in favour of the steam locomotive, 
rather than in favour of the electric locomotive, and 
still prove an economical case for electrification. 

Power of electric locomotives .—^The possibility of 
obtaining large power in proportion to the adhesive 
weight of an electric locomotive has already been 
thoroughly established. It may be of interest if I 
indicate here the amount of power which can be 
obtained in a motor mounted directly on a locomotive 
axle. We have built four 3 ft. 6 in. gauge locomotives 
of the 4-6-0-0-6-4 type for the Imperial Government 
Railway of Japan, having a total weight of 99 tons 
and an adhesive weight of 74 tons, on which we have 
been able to obtain 306 h.p. per motor at the 1-hour 
fating, i.e. a total h.p. for the locomotive of 1 836. 
These locomotives give a maximum draw-bar pull of 
42 000 lb. and are arranged for double heading. We 
are also suppl 3 dng for the Montreal Harbour railway, 
which is standard gauge at 1 200 volts, locomotives of 
the 0-4-4-0 type weighing approximately 90 tons 
with an adhesive weight of. 90 tons, on which , we are 
installing four 430-h.p. motors (1-hour rating). This 
locomotive will give a maximum draw-bar pull of 30 tons 
taken at one-third of the adhesive weight, but the 
motors are sufficiently powerful to give a draw-bar pull 
of 46 tons. Samples of modem electric locomotives are 
given in Table A as an indication of the maximum 
draw-liar pull possible. 

Additional traffic ,—It has been the general experience 
of railway services that passenger traffic increases after 
electrification, and, while this might not apply to any 
large extent to ijiain-line electrifications, it would 
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certainly apply to the suburban portlbns of these 
electrifications. Such increased traffic would certainly 
have a bearing on the minimum economic traffic density 
for electrification, as shown in Fig. 8. In addition to 
this, the reduction in many othei^ charges associated 
with railway working—such as reduced fire insurance, 
reduced accommodation for rolling stock, etc., together 
with the fact that the author’s estimates are already 
conservative—^would indicate a minimum traffic density 
of approximately 3 million ton-miles per track-mile 
per annum as the density at which main-line electrifica¬ 
tion becomes economical. This figure would cover the 
majority of the railways given in Table 11. 

Mr. J. Dalziel: It cannot, I think, be gainsaid 
that the author has put forward a sound case for railway 
electrification. He has the advantage of access to a 
mass of information not available to everybody, and his 
knowledge of the subject and his railway experience 
have enabled him to interpret and to utilize fully this 
information. That the author’s investigations show a 
more favourable case for electrification from the financial 
point of view than some of us.have hitherto been able 
to attain is no doubt due in part to the closer estimates 
that he has been able to take out in the light of the 
information at his disposal, and in part also perhaps 
to his being able to put a valuation on advantages 
which we have hitherto had to pass by. I do not 
think, however, that he can be accused in any quarter 
of using figures that he cannot fully substantiate or that 
railway and electrical engineers generally would not be 
prepared to accept. That the paper is centred on 
finance and takes technics largely for granted not only 
is wise but marks a stage in the hterature of electrifica¬ 
tion. That finance is the core of the whole matter is 
indisputable. Briefly, the difference between an rf.ectric 
and a steam locomotive, so far as traffic operation is 
concerned, is that the electric locomotive has behind 
it the whole capacity of the power station and so can , 
draw therefrom, as and when it requires it, power to a 
vastly greater extent than is the case with a steam 
locomotive, the power capacity of which simply finds its 
limit in the steaming capacity of its boiler. An electric 
engine, therefore, can take heavier trains and handle 
them faster, especially up gradients, and can do so 
without necessarily being heavier than, or even as heavy 
as, a steam engine. It is now nearly 14 years since in 
a paper before the Institution of Civil Engineers I 
showed that an electric engine up the 1 in 90 gradient 
of the Midland Derby-Manchester line could take a 
train nearly 40 per cent heavier than the maximum 
steam train at nearly three times the speed. This 
illustrates another aspect of electrification and another 
reason which may in some cases govern its adoption* 
viz. that of traffic advantage. Apart from the ba^s of 
economy oh which the author argues, a scheme which 
offers traffic advantages, or in other words an added 
facility for doing business, may be adopted for these 
advantages, and they may exercise a more powerful 
leverage towards the adoption of electricity for traction 
than even the promise of fairly substantial economy. 
Clearly there are certain lines which axe approaching, 
or may before long approach, their limits of traffic-’ 
caxrying capacity, ahd on which it will be easier and 
cheaper to get the required increase of capacity up to 
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double or irlfcre by means of electrification than by 
putting down additional road bed and tracks, the added 
electrification capacity coming, of course, from the 
above-mentioned ability tc^ handle heavier trains at 
higher speeds. The question of load factor raised in the 
paper is a very important matter in relation to the 
costs at which currerft can be purchased, and I am 
sure that the paper does not set the railway figures 
too high; in an analysis which I made of sections of 
the late Midland Railway I found figures as high and 
even higher. On a mixed-traffic main line the goods 
traffic moves mainly overnight, the passenger traffic in 
the daytime, and there is no dead period as on a 
suburban line. A four-track line is of course higher in 
load factor than a two-track line, also the longer the 
stretch of line dealt with from one power house the 
higher ^the load factor; in fact the load factor of a 
single train could clearly be 100 per cent if the section 
were long enough. I entirely agree with the author 
that the full results from electrification cannot be 
obtained unless steam be completely eliminated on the 
electric section. If it is retained to even a very small 
extent a great many services will have to be retained 
which could be wiped out with full electrification, and 
these will be increasingly costly in proportion to the 
work they perform as that work becomes less. The 
lack of a tender on an electric locomotive is felt only 
in the one respect of braking; this means in effect that 
as the tender by its weight helps very appreciably to 
control the stopping of a train on gradients, its elimina¬ 
tion means a reduction in stopping power with an 
electric locomotive and presents a certain amount of 
difficulty in respect to the case for the latter. In my 
own paper already referred to I suggested, as does the 
present author, the fitting of a power pump in the 
brake-van so that a few of the rear-end vehicles could 
be controlled by power brakes and so make up for the 
loss of the tender. In my case I proposed an axle- 
driven pump and I think that that would perhaps 
suffice. If so it would be somewhat simpler and cheaper 
than an electrically driven one with its concomitant 
apparatus, though it might require a larger reservoir. 
Referring to the author’s remarks on page 748 in regard 
to track equipment, I should like to ask why, since he 
must have short lengths of overhead conductors to help 
his third rail, he does not fully accept overhead con¬ 
ductors which will do all that he requires both on the 
main line and in sidings without requiring any assistance 
from a third rail. It seems to me that the proposed 
auxiliary lengths of overhead conductors with auto¬ 
matically raised and lowered bows will result in a very 
great amount of breakages of bow gear, expecially at 
spnie bridges. In connection with line equipment both 
of the overhead and third-rail type whether worked at 
1 600 or, more especially, 3 000 volts, I should like to 
ask what drop may properly be accepted on an unin¬ 
sulated track return. It is a very important point 
which materially affects substation spacing and the 
amount and capacity of the return cables to be pro^dded. 
The T-volt electrolysis standard does not, of course, 
enter into the matter outside city areas. 

Professor E. W. Marchant: One of the advantages 
of main-line electrification is the reduction which it 


effects in unnecessary manual labour. The stoker on 
the Euston-Liverpool evening train has to shovel in 
3^ hours more than 6 tons of coal on to the grate of the 
fire-box, throwing some of the coal 10 ft. or more. 
This is a very exhausting operation and automatic 
stokers are useles^. This unnecessary labour would be 
done away with altogether if electric tracfion were 
employed. The author makes no reference to regenera¬ 
tive braking. The amount of saving by regeneration 
has been discussed at various times and I understand 
that in some cases it is as high as 10-16 per cent; 
possibly the gradients on our railway lines are not 
steep enough to enable it to be used with advantage. 

Mr. J. A. Morton: If one accepts the author’s 
axioms then neither the logical argument as built up 
in the paper, nor his conclusions, can be escaped. One 
of his principal axioms is that electricity can be assumed 
to cost 0*4d. per unit. The paper does not state the • 
basis cost of installed plant on which this price is figured. 
A figure of 8 per cent for interest and depreciation is 
taken. This appears to be low and should, I think, 
have an extra 2 per cent added to it for maintenance. 
The price of coal also seems low at 16s. per ton, especially 
when account is taken of the coal figures in Table 4. 
Assuming the generating plant to cost £20 per kW 
installed, 10 per cent for interest, depreciation and 
maintenance, and coal at 2 lb. per unit, then in a 
modem generating station one would expect that current 
could be generated at 0*4d. per unit, even with coal 
at, say, 22s. fid. per ton. If the price of coal were 
assumed to be 30s. per ton this would become 0 • 6d. 
per unit, and I think that the author must have had 
this figure in his mind as being nearer the mark in 
view of the 0 • 6d.-per-unit curves in Fig. 8. To this 
figure the author adds 60 per cent to cover the loss in 
transmission from the power station to the wheel of 
the locomotive (see Table fi), but this is not sufficient 
because the load factor of the losses is less than the 
station load factor, as shown by Mr. J. R. Beardin 
1916. With a 60 per cent load factor at the power 
station, the load factor of the losses would be nearer 
35 per cent, and the extra for this would probably 
be about 0-06d. per unit. In this way one gets a 
figure of 0* 8d. as the cost per unit, as against the O-fid. 
taken in column 16 of Table 9. Even allowing for this, 
however, it can be seen from Table 10 that any traffic 
density about equal to 3 000 000 trailing ton-miles per 
track-mile would be a paying proposition. On the 
other hand, some reductions might, I think, be made 
in the author’s estimates. In connection with Table 9 
it seems to me that the transmission line might be 
worked at 66 0^0 volts just as well as at 44 000 volts, 
in which case the losses on this line would be nearly 
halved. It also appears that £2 000 per mile for the 
44 000-volt pole line, exclusive of copper, is much too 
high, and that £2 000 per mile for the cost of track 
equipment is on the safe side. This might be cheapened 
as to siding equipment by using creosoted wood poles 
and ordinary tramway suspension arrangements instead 
of catenary suspension. Where necessary these wood 
poles on sidings can be stayed, as'I see no objection 

* "Designof High-PtessureDistribution Sjretems," Jcumai I.E.E., IQIO, 
vol. 64, p. 126. 
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to staying along the siding tracks. This would cheapen 
the siding track equipment very considerably. The 
proportion of siding tracks is considerable. It filso 
seems to me that for main-line working the distribution 
pressure might well be raised to 3 000 volts. This 
would of course mean overhead *trolley equipment 
instead of a mixture of third-rail and overhead equip¬ 
ment, the thir<J rail being omitted altogether. At 
1 600 volts the substations would, I suppose, have to 
be spaced 10 or 12 miles apart, whereas at 3 000 volts 
they could be spaced two or three times this distance, 
with a consequent saving. On financial grounds I think 
that the author’s general conclusions are sound. There 
are, of course, other than financial considerations, some of 
which are referred to in the appendixes. Amongst others 
may be mentioned : Less wear and tear of the engi¬ 
neering staff after the electrification is carried out; time 
saved to the general pubhc in transit (and time is 
money); cheaper fares and transport and therefore 
•cheaper goods; the electrification would provide work 
for unemployed men; and our coal supply would be 
conserved. I suggest that, instead of the railway 
companies obtaining further net profit as mentioned 
in item (17) of the summarized conclusions, the fares 
and transport costs should be reduced. 

Mr. W. L. Box ; One of the most serious matters 
is the choice of the line voltage. A decision as regards 
a standard voltage should be arrived at, as with varying 
voltages difficulties will arise, especially where main¬ 
line and suburban traffic are intermingled. The author 
refers on page 738 to motors on the South-Western 
Railway being in service for 7 years without an annature 
Or field coil having to be rewound. As there must have 
been during this period between 200 and 300 motors in 
operation, this is an excellent record, and I should like 
to know if equally successful results have been obtained 
on the London, Midland and Scottish Railway. On 
the line with which I am associated some new box-type 
motors have been in operation for 2^ years and none 
of these have burned out. On page 738, figures relating 
to lubrication are given. In this direction we have 
effected a very great saving in oil consumption by the 


adoption of the latest type of motors, and the following 
figures of motor lubrication (including gears) were 
obtained:— 

Old type (oil-ring lubricated) 12«>24 pints per 1 000 
train-miles (or 0*0229d. per train-mile). 

New type (wool- and hair-luijricated) 1*71 pints per 
1 000 train-miles (or 0*0032d. per train-niile). 

Mr. C. Rettie : On page 748 the author refers to 
inductive interference with communication circuits 
caused by high-tension alternating current. In a 
Report * of the Californian Railway Commission recently 
published it was pointed out that the main trouble was 
due to the higher harmonics caused by the operating 
machinery and that with proper design a good deal of 
the trouble could be avoided; also that as the tele¬ 
phonic frequency was anything from 200 2 000 

periods per. second, 60 periods or less would have no 
effect. The Report winds up by stating that “ prac¬ 
tically all inductive interference to telephone circuits 
is due to the harmonic currents and voltages, and this 
renders it important that an effort be made to obtain 
rotating machinery for use in power systems which 
produces, as near as is reasonably possible, pure sine- 
waves of fundamental frequency, and also that an 
effort be made to obtain transformers and to arrange 
connections of the same in such a manner as to reduce 
as far as practicable the distortion of wave-form.” 
With reference to comparative costs, Mr. Thompson of 
the Westinghouse Co. gives details f of the electric 
locomotives in use in big stations in New York. The 
locomotives have two motors each of 2 000 h.p. and 
the total mileage run per annum is 4 961 628. The 
cost per locomotive-mile, on a basis of 36 000 miles per 
annum, is only 3*51 cents, including all charges, the 
saving in expense in maintenance being equal t(^ about 
11 per cent on the cost of the service. 

[The author's reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 774.] 

* *' Inductive Interference,” Railway Commission of tbe State of California, 
April 1,19ia. 

t Journal of the Engineers' Club, Philadelphia, 1910. 


North-Western Centre, at Manchester, 18 March, 1924. 


Mr. T. Ferguson : I have always been under the 
impression that the maximum draw-bar pull allowable on 
British railways is of the order of 13 tons, and I notice 
that Sir Vincent Raven in a recent paper read before the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers in Paris stated that on 
British railways it is not feasible to go beyond 30 000 lb., 
and therefore he states that an adhesive weight of from 
■60 to 66 tons.is all that is necessary for an electric loco¬ 
motive. Presumably this weight is on the basis of an 
adhesive value of about 600 lb. per ton. The author 
evidently contemplates much greater draw-bar pulls 
than this, and makes reference in liis tables to a 
10-coupled freight engine having 63 000 lb. d^aw-bar 
pull, and on page 739 he refers to tlie combined draw-bar 
pull of two engines* as being between 20 and 23 tons, and 
states that there is no objection to a single locomotive 
having a draw*-bar pull of this magnitude. There is. 


of course, comparatively little difficulty in maldng an 
electric locomotive either as a single or a coupled unit 
to produce a draw-bar pull of this magnitude, but 
evidently some difference of opinion exists as to 'the 
desirability of adopting such high draw-bar pulls on 
British railways, presumably owing to the relatively 
light draw-bars in use on wagon and passenger stockT 
Another point in connection with the diagrams of tfteam 
and electric locomotives (Fig. 1) is the lon|f, rigid 
wheel-base proposed for many of these designs. I 
should be glad if the author would state what he con¬ 
siders to be the limit as regards the rigid wheel-base 
that will be applicable to main-line railways in this 
country. The type of locomotive shown as No. 7 in 
Fig. I, in which articulated trucks are used, would 
appear to be the best way of reducing the rigid wheel¬ 
base.* The author showed bn a lantern slide some 
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details of the^ide-gear drive, as made by Messrs. Brown, 
Boveri and Co. In this case the gear wheel lies wholly 
outside the driving wheels, and tlie clearance between 
rail-level and the underside ©f the gear case is somewhat 
limited. Will this type of gearing pass through English 
railway load gauges ? The author also refers to the 
limitation in gear ratio*which can be obtained with this 
type of drive, the limit being imposed by the fact that 
tiie motor shaft has to pass over the top of the running- 
wheel flange with suflhcient clearance to admit of the 
rise and fall of tire locomotive frame in the axle-box 
guides, and at the same time sufiicient clearance between 
the bottom of the gear case and the rail level has to 
be obtained. The gear ratio is, therefore, obviously 
limited by the above, as is also the amount of permanent 
eccentricity, or displacement between the centre line 
of the ^ear wheel and the centre line of the running 
axle, and it is questionable how far this permanent 
eccentricity can be extended in a new design. The 
author states that the watt-hours per ton-mile for 
the various types of trains is not easily determined, and 
he deduces a figure for this from a series of draw-bar 
tests made over long runs. It is clear that the area 
under the curve of draw-bar pull represents the actual 
work to be done on the trailing load, but how far. is 
the locomotive head-resistance plus its own resistance 
allowed for ? The average value obtained from tests 
depends partly upon the work done in braking, as well 
as on the total train resistance, but the latter in a 
long-distance run is clearly of the most importance and 
would vary considerably with the speed and also the 
conditions of wind, dryness or wetness of the rail, etc. 
If only sufiB.ciently representative train-resistance curves 
could be obtained from data, then further investigation 
would be a matter of easy calculation. The question 
is, whether it is any easier to obtain the watt-hours 
directly from the draw-bar tests over a given run than 
to deduce general train-resistance cmrves from these 
tests, and I should like to ask the author whether, in 
his opinion, the train-resistance curves given in Fig. 5 
are sufficiently representative to use for future calcula¬ 
tions. With reference to the method which he uses 
for calculating load factor, I note that he adopts as his 
basis the average power during the hour of maximum 
demand, and not the maximum power during a much 
shorter interval, say of 1 or 2 minutes. It is interesting 
to find how high the load factor is found to be for 
main-line electric worldng, and if we compare this with 
th^ obviously poor load factors which are obtained on 
suburban electrifications, where the traffic is largely 
rush-hour traffic, it would appear to indicate a still 
further advantage in favour of main-line electrification. 

Mr. S. E. Povey : The electrification of main lines 
on Bilt^h railways, and in fact the general electrification 
of railways, is gradually being narrowed down by the 
several recent investigations which have been carried 
Out by engineers. One main step was made when the 
Advisory Committee to the Ministry of Tratisport made 
a definite recommendation that the standard voltage 
for the whole of the country shotild be 1 500 volts d.c. 
or multiples thereof. Another item is the provision of 
large power stations in accordance with the 1922 Elec¬ 
tricity (Supply) Act. Under this Act the dividing hi the 


country into areas of supply by the various public- 
supply authorities has practically eliminated the 
possibility of the railway companies acting as public- 
supply authorities. It is recognized that the combination 
of the industrial Jpads and railway loads is advisable, 
in order to provide cheap sources of supplies ofi electrical 
energy in general. These items may be taken as founda¬ 
tion stonesi but I suggest that the? author provides 
limiting values to what might be termed four boundary 
stones on the question of main-line electrification, the 
four items being: (1) The necessity of a cheap supply 
of electricity, (2) cost of electric locomotives and train 
equipments, (3) costs of operation and repairs, and 
(4) loading of the sections of a railway. Taldng (1), 
it is of interest to note that although the loads are very 
peaked and intermittent the plant load-factor of a 
railway power station can be as high as 95 per cent. 
The trains work to a definite time-table even when 
running empty or balancing trips, and no additional 
trains are run unless definite traffic arrangements are 
made, and this usually gives ample time to increase the 
capacity of the plant on load if necessary. Therefore 
marginal running is not necessary and full advantage 
can be taken of the overload rating of the plant. The 
morning and evening rush-hour periods provide the 
peak loads and are each of about 2 hours’ duration. 
A cheap bulk supply will provide cheap power for the 
handling of goods ixaflic in goods yards and tlierefore 
enable work in general to be speeded up. As regards 
(2), it is necessary, as the author points out, to standardize 
designs of electrical equipments and control equipments 
to enable them to be manufactured in bulk. It should 
be possible to standardize the control equipments for 
both locomotive and motor-car'work. The provision 
of electric locomotives and train equipments from the 
renewal funds appears to bring the problem of electrifica¬ 
tion within practical politics, but it must be recognized 
that the costs of locomotives and train equipments 
must balance the steam-locomotive costs. It is true 
that an electric locomotive is capable of working at 
least double the mileage per day that a steam loco¬ 
motive can do, but even by reorganizing the working 
of a railway it is not possible to take full advantage of 
this. The possibility of electrical equipments operating 
23 hours out of 24 can be taken as established. There 
^re cases of electrical equipments on suburban services 
Operating 10 to 20 days in traffic and running 260 miles 
in a 19-hour day maldng one stop per mile without 
interim examination. These suburban services are 
much more severe than anything one can expect on 
main lines. Th^efore, for express running with 
stations 20 miles apart and workings covering 24 hours 
per day, mileages of 500 to 750 are, as far as the equip¬ 
ments are concerned, easily attainable. As regards (3), 
it is only by standard and tried-out equipments that 
the above mileages and the necessarily low costs of 
maintenance can be obtained. Very small details and 
innumerable designs of contacts and screws should be 
tiiminaiited. The density of traffic on the whole railway 
under considwation is shown to be higher than bn the 
present successful suburban electrifications, and the 
development of Table 10 showing the economy of elec¬ 
trical operation ovqr steam operation is very valuable. 
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The author somewhat minimizes his method of investi¬ 
gating the question, but by taking the statistics published 
by the Ministiy of Transport he has included the costs 
of running-shed charges, preparing of locomotives, 
standing time, etc,, which it is otherwise impossible to 
evaluate. Electrification will provide other large sources 
of revenue in addition to those indicated by the author. 
The elimination, of smoke and noise makes it possible 
for the whole of the sites, including the lines approaching 
the terminal stations and stations in large cities, to be 
covered by buildings used for hotels, offices and other 
purposes. Again, goods yards and sidings form a big 
item as far as land is concerned in the middle of most 
large cities, and electrification makes it possible to cover 
the whole of these sidings and goods yards with ware¬ 
houses and offices. In addition, property in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of tlxe railways will increase in value. 

Major P. B. Goulston ; The author says, at the top 
of page 730 : " The decision whether or not to electrify 
portions of tlie British main lines will rest with financiers 
rather than with technical experts." With that view, 
I think, we shall all heartily concur, because the paper 
malces it perfectly clear that there is no proposition of 
any nature whatsoever from the engineering standpoint 
which the engineers of this country will not be glad to 
undertake. Finance is, however, a question which 
engineers will have to consider very seriously. The 
author does not say how the money is going to be raised, 
but some figures which I have taken from the Investors’ 
Chronicle of 5 January, 1924, are significant. In 1913 
the total issues were £196 637 000, of which £52 436 000 
represented Government borrowings and the remainder 
private enterprise. For the year 1923 the total was 
£271 392 600, of which £173 407 000 was on the Govern¬ 
ment account and the remainder for private enterprise. 
That shows that there is plenty of money in this country. 
We may certainly take it that that 100 millions was in¬ 
vested with the laudable desire that it should be returned 
with interest, and I think that few prospectuses issued 
in recent years would show the same safe security with 
prospects of a reasonable dividend as tlxe proposition 
put before us in the paper. Roughly 20 years ago a 
paper was given by Sir John Aspinall, then the chief 
engineer of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co., 
on the electrification of tlie Liverpool and Southport 
line, in which he stated the hopes of himself and those 
associated with him—amongst tliem the author of the 
present paper—as to what might be anticipated as the 
results of electrification. Reading that early paper in 
conjunction with the present one, I was much impressed 
with the fact that those intelligent anticipations have 
been realized. One point which struck me very forcibly 
was that electrification might have a very important 
bearing upon the housing of the population. .Nowadays 
high-class residential property is being built as close to 
electric railways as possible, as they cause none of the 
inconveniences which are inseparable from steam 
railways. With the advent of main-line electrification 
the building of private houses in the inijmediate 
vicinity of the railway may be carried out to a large 
extent. 

Mr. J. R. Billington : I can vouch for the accuracy 
of the dynamometer-car figures wl\jch the.author has so 


ingeniously used, together with other railway statistics, 
to prove his contentions. 

Mr. W. J. Medljm : It is necessary that we should 
bear in mind that the pripiary function of a railway is 
transport, and, quite rightly, the author has given first 
consideration to the important question of transport 
economics in dealing with the ^tematives of steam and 
electric haulage respectively. It must not be over¬ 
looked, however, that the telegraph and telephone 
services also play an important part in the organization 
and control of iiie transport operations, and, whatever 
s}^tem of electric supply is adopted, it will always be 
necessary to take reasonable precautions to ensure the 
continuity and reliability of these communication 
services. The author recognizes the importance of this 
aspect in bis brief reference to the subject on page 748. 
The Post Office is also directly concerned in tliis^uestion 
of interference from power-supply circuits. Many 
thousands of pounds have been sunk by the Post Office 
in the provision of telegraph and telephone circuits 
carried on the railway undertakings, and in many cases 
maintained by the railway companies tliemselves; 
therefore, in dealing with the economics of railway 
electrification, it is necessary to keep in mind the effect 
which the methods adopted may have on the efficient 
worldng of the telegraph and telephone plant, whether 
it belongs to the railway company or to other administra¬ 
tions. In the abstract sense, of course, it does not 
much matter whether the losses due to depreciation of 
the communication services are borne by the railway 
companies or by the telegraph and telephone adminis¬ 
trations, because in the long run the cost of wastage has 
to be borne by the community, but in the particular 
sense it is only a matter of equity that the party deriving 
economic advantage from the change of system should 
also bear the cost of the consequent losses to other 
parties. In tlie early days of development, railway 
engineers appear to have shown a preference for the 
single-phase system of electrification. The disastrous 
effect of this system on neighbouring telegraph and 
telephone wires was fully emphasized in the recent 
discussion on " The Electrification of the French Midi 
Railway." * The system has the further defect that 
high voltages are induced in adjacent telegraph, and 
telephone wires, thus introducing a risk to life and a 
liability to other damage. It is interesting to note, 
therefore, that modem practice tends towards the 
adoption of a less dangerous system. On page 739 the 
calculations are based upon a three-phase supply jion- 
verted to 1 600 volts (d.c.). Presumably the adoption of 
this standard .would involve considerable scrapping or 
modification of the plant now in use on sections of 
railway which have already been electrified, such as, 
for example, the Manchester-Bury line which is operated 
at 1 200 volts (d.c.). On page 748 it is mentioned that 
the use of cables for the distribution of current would 
render the cost prohibitive. I understand that on 
the Liverpool-Southportline an armoured cable was used 
for supply purposes, but that it rapidly deteriorated 
owing to the electrolytic effect of the direct current 
which reached it from the operation of the service; and, 
as a result, the power-supply wires were diverted to ttfe 
♦ Journal I.E.E., 1924, vol. 62, p. 213. 
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overhead systim. It would, I think, be useful if the 
author would give us some information on this point, 
because if supply cables are liable to rapid electrolytic 
action there is not only the^ higher capital cost to be 
provided for but als8 the extra cost of maintenance and 
renewals. This question of electrol 3 ^tic trouble arising 
from the d.c. system wa#meutioned by Dr. Parker Smith 
in his recent lecture on “ Railway Electrification in 
Foreign Countries.” * I mention the point because I 
think it is a matter of very great interest in connection 
with the economics of electrification. As an illustration j 
of the penetrating inductive effect of this power-supply 
system, it may be of interest to mention that the Post 
Office has a lead-covered telephone cable in an iron pipe 
laid alongside the Liverpool-Southport railway, between 
the outskirts of Liverpool and Forniby. One might 
naturally expect that the iron pipe and lead sheath 
would K>rm an effective screen against the inductive 
effects from the overhead power system, but a very 
distinct hum is noticeable when one is listening on the 
telephone line, although in practice this does not gene¬ 
rally cause appreciable interference with the transmission 
of speech. On page 748 the author suggests that the 
transmission line should not be taken along tlie railway 
but should approach the substation by an independent 
route. From one point of view tliis idea is attractive, 
but difficulties are likel}^ to arise in practice in securing 
such routes, especially where main lines passing through 
long stretches of open country are involved. In this 
connection Post Office engineers are liable to feel rather 
apprehensive regarding the safety of the existing exten- 
.sive network of Post Office lines generally. At one time 
it was the practice in America to intermingle telephone 
wires and power wires on the same poles, including 
routes along the public thoroughfares. I have recently 
heard that this practice has now been altered, the power 
wires being placed on the top arms and the telephone 
wires below. Before this change was made, on an 
average every year 24 telephone linemen were killed, 
whereas at the present time the fatal cases amounted to 
only six a year. One would naturally expect trouble 
if we had so many as six cases a year in this country, 
and tlie fact that such cases are rare with us is a good 
tribute to the efficiency "with which the electric supply 
undertakings are constructed aird maintained. 

Mr. R. Brooks ; I do not propose to deal with the 
broader financial aspects of the paper, but there are one 
or two control points mentioned by the author which 
I think are worthy of some discussion. On page 748, 
in discussing the track equipment and speaking about 
the necessity for both third-rail and overhead collectors, 
he says : “As the overhead collector must be clear above 
tfle structure gauge, the bow in its ' up ’ position fouls 
the structure gauge, and means will therefore have to 
be provilBed whereby the bow automatically rises to 
meet any stretch of overhead trolley and automatically 
falls when it leaves it, or, alternatively, every over- 
bridge and tunnel will have to be equipped with a dummy 
troiley.” I take it that he is putting that forward 
as a problem for de.sign engineers. Dealing with the 
first alternative, I am m general agreement with the 
author’s statement of the casei except that I do not 
♦ Journal J.E.B,, 1924, vol. 62, p. 317. 


see the necessity for the automatic raising of the trolley 
as it approaches an overhead section, if means are 
provided whereby the collector can be safely raised at 
any reasonable distance in advance and maintained in 
that position until it comes on to the contact wire, 
without doing away with the automatic lowering feature 
when it leaves the wire. The problem has indeed been 
studied along those lines, and a gear has been devised, 
manufactured and put into use, which accomplishes 
these requirements. The central feature of the equip¬ 
ment is a special control valve which is used for operating 
a pantograph, or other type of collector, which is air- 
operated. This valve is of the piston type; that is 
to say, the valves are actually operated by a piston 
which is controlled in its movements by two small 
electrically-operated needle valves, one of which controls 
the upward movement of the pantograph and the other 
the downward movement. They are of a type which 
only requires excitation momentarily. That is a very 
important point because it very considerably simplifies 
the problem of automatic lo\vering. Once the valve 
is in either the upward or downward position it remains 
there independent of the continuance or otherwise of 
the excitation. With regard to automatic lowering, 
there are probably several wa 3 '^s in wliich that can be 
done, but in this particular case it has been effected b 3 '' 
attaching special contacts to the pantograph so that 
when it exceeds its maximum operating height by o, 
very short distance, say 2 or 3 inches, it excites the 
lowering mechanism of the pantograph, the valve 
brings the pantograph down, and it stays down until 
such time as it is raised by deliberate action of the 
motorman. The approach to any section of overhead 
wire will have a long, easy ramp, and with this type of 
control the man can, by holding the control switch 
over in the ” upward ” position, raise the pantograph 
before it reaches the overhead wire, and maintain it in 
that position until he is under the wire, when he can 
let the switch go; The pantograph will then remain in 
contact until on running off at the end of the section 
it automatically lowers itself. The second alternative 
mentioned in the paper, namely the dummy trolley, 
certainl 3 >- seems to me to have serious disadvantages. 
In the first place it will be very expensive, especially 
in congested areas ; secondly, a normal type of collector, 
wliich is necessarily a very lightly-built .structure, is 
subject to rather severe strain when running for long 
periods at high speeds without being in contact with 
the wire. I think that trouble would be developed 
there. There is algo a point to wffiich the author has 
made a passing reference, namely that there would be 
considerable insulation trouble with a dummy trolley 
under bridges and in tunnels. On page 749 the problem 
of one-man operation is mentioned. No one will deny 
the accuracy of the statement that it is an extremely 
difficult problem to attack. It is obvious that tlie 
normal t 3 q)e of "dead man’s handle” which is used 
on suburban trains will be entirely unsuited for main-line 
traffic wjiere long stretches of line are travelled without 
a stop. No man can be asked to exert a continuous 
muscular effort, however slight, over extended periods, 
especially where, as in the gear now in use, the release 
of the mechanism is instantaneous and there is no time- 
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lag in the operation. It may be of interest to many 
to know that a type has been introduced which will 
probably go some way towards the solution of the problem, 
and is used on one of the Swiss railways. On certain 
one-man trains the “ dead man’s hj^dle ” equipment is 
operate^ by the driving wheels and operates on a dis¬ 
tance basis, so that it acts more quickly at high than 
at low speeds. .Moreover, in otder to enable the man 
to leave the driver’s position to take off side signals, 
there is a second button on the other side of the cab 
to which the man has ample time to go before the gear 
Avill operate. He can put his hand on that, and lean 
out of the window to take any observation he may 
require. Now although that goes some way it is by 
no means a solution of the problem; I merely put it 
forward as a suggestion of the lines on which investiga¬ 
tion may be carried out. It seems to me that the author 
is correct in suggesting that the force of public opinion 
will for a long time militate against the adoption of 
a one-man system, however complete or perfect the 
mechanical safeguards may be. In conclusion I should 
like to stre.ss the nece.ssity for adhering as far as possible 
to the simplest form of equipment that will attain the 
object aimed at. It is extremely easy with electrical 
equipment to provide all sorts of unusual devices, so 
that there is a temptation, wliich it is hard to resist, 
to demand these things. When mechanical engineers 
characterize the electric (in contrast with the steam) loco¬ 
motive as an ” appalling box of tricks ” they are com¬ 
paring things with totally different characteristics. On 
the American lines where a considerable amount of 
heavy electrification has been carried out, experience 
has very definitely .shown the desirability of eliminating 
as far as possible every complex piece of apparatus which 
can be done witliout, and of adhering entirely to apparatus 
which is robust and simple in its characteristics and 
functions. This ideal of simplicity seems to me to be 
a perfectly attainable objective and I feel certain that 
the day is not very far distant when the electric loco¬ 
motives which will be available for all purposes will 
leave nothing to be desired, in regard to both simplicity 
and reliability. 

Mr. T. E. Herbert: It is rather regrettable that the 
paper is a reasoned statement of the case for the 
electrifica.tion of main lines instead of an account of a 
fait accompli such as that relating to the French Miffi 
Railway. It is indeed unfortunate that so few engineers 
attain positions of supreme importance on the directorate, 
since their experience and training would be of inestim¬ 
able value in assisting to arrive at a correct economic 
decision. 


• South Midland Centre, at 

]\^r. J. Dalziel ; Previous speakers have rather 
reflected on the enterprise of British railways in respect 
to electrification, but I think that there is a great deal 
to be said on the railway side of the matter. ^ I hope 
that the author will be able to drive home the con¬ 
clusions at which he has arrived, equally effectively in 
the higher quarters where the future of electrification 
in this country will be decided. I think that it must 


Mr. H. Allcock : I agree with a pAvious speaker 
in the discussion that the author’s most significant 
sentence is that ill which he states: “ The essence of 
the problem is financial, ^nd the ^decision whether or 
not to electrify portions of the British main lines will 
rest with financiers rather than with technical experts.” 
The real difiiculty appears to bS that the capital cost of 
the new electrical equipment must be added to the 
capital cost at which the existing steam equipment 
already stands in the company’s books, so that, until 
the latter could be written off, tlie undertaking would 
be, in effect, saddled with the burden of double capital 
charges. Ways and means of reducing this burden 
must therefore be found, and on these grounds, if on no 
other, I think that the electrical engineers of our railways 
must contemplate the purchase of current from outside 
sources, wherever it is available at reasonably prices, 
instead of building their own generating stations. The 
case in favour of suburban electrification seems to have 
been made good in spite of the capital charges, and there 
may even be special lengths of main line wdiere the 
growing density of traffic would justify capital expendi¬ 
ture upon electrification as an alternative to incurring 
i^e cost of widening the existing road. I should expect 
that—^for instance, on the main Manche.ster-London 
(Midland) route—the cost of widening the vdaducts and 
tonnels in Derbyshire would be greater than that of 
the electrification of the existing track, in which case 
the electrification of this section of the main line will 
fall due when the point of steam-trafl&c saturation is 
reached. It would be interesting to know the percentage 
of extra traffic which these metals would carry if they 
were electrified. This capital question is so obviously 
the crux of the whole problem that I suggest that the 
Institution .should take advantage of every’’ legitimate 
opportunity to bring before the Government the 
justification for financial assistance by the State—under 
the Trades Facilities Act—for a term of these double¬ 
capital years until the financial burden of electrification 
could be shouldered, unaided, by the railway companies 
themselves. Not only would the national interests be 
served by the provision of improved transport facilities, 
but British technical men would thus be given opportu¬ 
nities of employment in their own industry instead of 
being forced, through unemployment, either to become 
unskilled roadmakers at home or to transfer their 
capital values to some other country offering more 
favourable opportunities for their advancement. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found 
on page 774.] 


Birmingham, 2 April, 1924. * 

be agreed that to have undertaken a very heavy 
expenditure on a more or less uncertain project such 
as main-line electrification must be (to the lay mind 
at least, whatever it is to our own), is not a procedure 
that in these days could commend itself to railway 
directors or, if to them, to the shareholders to whom 
they are responsible. Again, it is all very well to point 
out, ^SLS previous speakers have done, that Continental 
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and American*'progress in electrification is ahead of 
our own, and that the mileage of Continental railways 
under electrification-exceeds the total mileage of British 
railways. That may be so, «but it does not affect the 
matter. The conditions are different. Whereas our 
coal is still comparatively cheap, in the countries in 
which electrification is* |oing on so extensively coal is 
dear and mainly purchased abroad, and water power is 
available. The price of coal in Italy, for example, 
rose at one time to as high as £6 per ton, or even more, 
with the result that the Italian railways are nearly all 
being electrified. The same applies to Switzerland, 
where the railways are undergoing wholesale conversion. 
In France the southern railways, which are in much 
the same position, are being electrified. It will, be 
noticed, however, that the Nord railway is not being 
electrified, for the very good reason that it runs through 
a colliery area and its coal, like our own, is comparatively 
accessible and cheap. The matter of economy, in fact, 
largely turns on coal, and I hope that it is clear that 
the author’s comparison of coal versus current is not 
a comparison of locomotive against power-station coal, 
but one of steam-locomotive coal as against all current 
costs. If we take a comparison of fuel against fuel 
alone, electric operation gains both because the quantity 
consumed is less and because a lower quality is used. 
At the end of the paper the author shows that the 
saving in fuel is about 60 per cent and, in addition, 
while locomotive coal must be of the highest grade 
(say 23s. per ton), electric power station coal may be 
of the lowest (say 4s. per ton). There is clearly a great 
economy in this direction, but up to the present it has 
not appeared to be sufficient to pay for the capiital 
cost of electrification, especially when the other costs 
incidental to the generation of current are added. The 
paper sfcows, however, that the savings to be effected 
in, other directions will compensate for these. There 
are three directions in which the case for electrification 
can be bettered, and in one of these, especially, members 
of this Institution can help materially. The first and 
most important is to reduce the cost of the apparatus 
required by the railways. It is for manufacturers to 
do their part, as well as for the railways to do theirs, 
and that is the direction in which they can best do it. 
Another direction is to raise the price of coal, but 
I hope that this will not be done. Nevertheless, the 
higher the price of coal the greater the saving and 
the better the case for electrification, especially as the 
price of the higher grades used on steam locomotives 
is liable to rise more than that of the lower grades used 
for electric generation. The other direction in which 
oJectrification may be hastened lies in the realization 
of its^advantages by the traffic-operating officers. The 
gist of tine whole matter in this direction lies in the fact 
that by the use of an electric engine of weight equal 
to that of the maximum steam locomotive permitted 
on the line the maximum train weight on, say, a 1 in 
100 incline can be raised by 60 per cent and the speed 
to something like 3 times. This results, as the paper 
makes clear, from the fact of the electric locomotive 
having behind it the Whole Capacity Of the power 
station, that is to say each elecfxic locoihotive can 
draw upon and use efEectively a far greater reserve of 


power when it requires it to go up a gradient, or for 
other reasons, than can the steam locomotive which 
has only its own boiler to draw upon. Another advantage 
of the electric engine is that it is always ready for 
work and is not afEjected by weather variations to any¬ 
thing like the extent that the steam locomQtive is. 
The steam locomotive, in fact, may be slow in responding 
if the particular quality of coal with which it is being 
fed does not suit it, while if the weather is cold and 
the axle boxes therefore stiff it runs more slowly, 
whereas the electric engine simply increases slightly its 
power input and output. I have a great deal of 
S3nnpathy with the desire for a pressure of 3 000 volts. 
The major portion of my own experience with traction 
has been with a 6 600-volt single-phase system. There 
is one difficulty which affects botli 1 600 and 3 000 volts, 
but the latter especially, and that is the drop in the 
track return. If this can be unlimited, substation 
distances can be increased as one would expect them 
to be, though this is not quite as the square of the 
voltage, but if the track-return drop is to be kept dowii 
to a low figure and an equal value iJrroughout, the gain 
from 3 000 volts against 1 600 cannot be fully realized.' 
The efficiency would rise, but capital expenditure would 
not be reduced nor would substation distances be pro¬ 
portionately increased. So far as the use of single¬ 
phase current is concerned, I should like to make the 
position clearer. Technically, I do not think that there 
is very much difference between a single-phase 26-period 
supply and a d.c. supply. Costs generally would 
probably show very little difference, though from my 
own experience I think that d.c. motors must always 
be somewhat more robust and must always have an 
appreciable advantage in regard to brush wear and 
similar details. But the whole question turns mainly 
on interference with communication circuits, and in 
this respect the railways in this country, and especially 
the northern railways, are in an entirely different 
position from any of the other railways which have 
used single-phase current for their electrification. The 
communication circuits on the northern lines are of the 
utmost importance and they carry, for example, the 
main Post Office trunk telephones between London and 
the large northern cities. I think that it is sufficiently 
clear that any interference with these must be avoided, 
afld single-phase traction certainly does interfere with 
them to such an extent as to make them unworkable. 
It has been said that the Brighton line used single¬ 
phase current without trouble of this kind, but what 
the Brighton company did was to put underground all 
its message circuits within the influence of its single¬ 
phase current, and in other cases they have been removed 
to at least 200 yards from the traction lines. It is 
fairly obvious that the latter cannot be done in this 
country. There has been a great deal of rather ill- 
informed talk, especially at the time of the great storm 
in 1916, as to why the railways do not put message wires 
underground and so on. The fact is, of course, that a 
cabled telephone line, owing to its high capacity, will 
not work if it is of considerable length, and has to be 
loaded with inductance coils to counterbalance its 
capacity at short intervals to enable it to be used at all. 
I do not say there ^e no workable underground tele- 
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phone lines, but they axe only workable because they 
are loaded with inductance. Not only are they very 
expensive, but I do not believe that even so loaded 
they give as good speaking-service as is obtainable 
from overhead lines. I do not say |hat it is not possible 
to mate message wires workable in the vicinity of a 
single-phase traction system ; for example, the return 
current can be brought back overhead as close as 
possible to the outgoing current, so partly balancing 
its electromagnetic induction, and earthed screening 
wires can be put between the traction and the message 
wires to check electrostatic induction, and there are 
many other devices. All these remedies add to the cost 
of the single-phase system, however, and if this system 
makes itself uncommercial because of the cost of 
remedying the interference with message wires, then 
there can be no justifiable case for it. Interference with 
message circuits by three-phase overhead lines is, of 
course, an entirely different matter. I do not mean 
to say that there is no risk of inductive effects with 
^three-phase current, but in the single-phase traction 
system the overhead conductor is in the air in a position 
fixed by that of the rails; the return current flows 
along the rail and may in fact take through the earth 
a different route altogether, so that there is no counter¬ 
balance to the inductive effect of the overhead current 
and the conditions are as bad as they can be. With 
three-phase power lines the position of the wires is 
much less inflexible and if they are placed in correct 
relation to each other and revolved as they should be, 
and if the message circuits are also revolved, an inductive 
electromagnetic and electrostatic balance is more or 
less obtained. The risk of inductive trouble will chiefly 
arise with unbalanced phases, and this trouble is always 
liable to occur when lighting or other single-phase 
supplies are given. 

Mr. A. M. Taylor: I wish to dissociate myself from 
any suspicion of having an undue bias* for single-phase 
work, and although I believe that the adoption of high 
voltages for single-phase work would carry very distinct 
financial advantages with it, yet I realize the impor¬ 
tance of electrical engineers in this country being 
practically of one mind on the advantages of electrifica¬ 
tion, and I shall therefore not discuss single-phase 
electrification. I have, however, a very strong mis¬ 
giving as to the advisability of using 1 600 volts as -Che 
distribution voltage for d.c. main-line electrification. 
In order to deal with the question independently, I 
have worked out the question of traffic service between 
London and Birmingham, a distance of 108 miles, and 
have taken a service of 30 passenger trains each way 
per day of 12 hours—^twice the frequency now ob¬ 
taining—and a service by night of 16 goods trains each 
way for 12. hours. I am aware that in taking these 
figures I have neglected the goods service during the 
daytime, but it somewhat simplifies the case, and, 
moreover, the passenger service is probably over¬ 
estimated, so that this will compensate for the other. 
On this basis I make the figures to be 2 800 0(10 train- 
miles per annunj. with 12 trains on the line at any 
period of the day and with a headway of 18 miles between 
each pair of trains. I have assumed each train to 
absorb 1 600 kW, i.e. 3 000 kW per pair of trains. I 
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have also assumed a 9-mile spacing of*the substations 
and a distributing copper cross-section of 1 sq. in. on each 
pole (equivalent to 6 sq. in. if of iron), which allows 
a current density of 1 000 ampeijes per sq. in., and I 
have worked out under these conditions what happens 
during the cycle while two pairs of trains are changing 
place on the line. I found tfiat, roughly, the average 
drop in the d.c. distribution amounted to 16 per cent. 
If the author had taken a 12-mile spacing the drop 
would have been of the order of 20 per cent. I note, 
however, that in Table 6 the author has only taken a 
10 per cent drop in the distributing system, and I 
therefore conclude that in order to bolster up his case 
he has been forced to use a double copper section, at 
a cost of another £170 000 or so. This, therefore, is 
debitable to the use of 1 600 volts. 'Again, the use 
of 1600 volts limits the spacing of the substations to 
12 miles, but the proper spacing should evidently be 
18 miles. Now it is clear that each substation must be 
able to deal for a time with two trains simultaneously 
passing it and hence must have a capacity of 3 000 kW. 
Nine stations, each of 3 000 kW, gives a total of 
27 000 kW, whereas the ideal way would be to use 
six substations, each of 3 000 kW, giving a total of 
18 000 kW, which might be obtained if 3 000 volts 
instead of 1 600 volts were employed for local dis¬ 
tribution, and in addition the 2 sq. in. of copper already 
alluded to could probably be saved. The author has 
apparently taken £10 per kW of maximum demand at 
each substation and so obtained £270 000 as the outlay 
on the substations. I would suggest, however, that 
unless he contemplates using rectifiers it would be 
likely to take more nearly £16 per kW, which, of course, 
brings his figure up to £406 000 and would make his 
estimate appear to be £136 000 too low. If, on the other 
hand, his substations were spaced 18 miles a 5 )art the 
total cost would be £180 000 if taken at £10 per kW, 
or £270 000 if taken at £16 per kW, so that in the 
latter case he is spending unnecessarily £136 000 on the 
substations, plus £170 000 on distributing copper, 
a total of £306 000. This could largely be avoided by 
using 3 000 volts as the distributing pressure. In 
addition to this the wages for, and cost of running, 
the additional substations would have to be considered. 
There is, therefore, in my opinion, a clear case for the 
emplo 3 nnent of 3 000 volts. As regards the question 
of transmission of the power from the generating station, 
I have looked into tins question and, assuming power 
to be fed from each end of the line, as, for example, 
from London and Birmingham, I find that the section 
of the overhead conductors put forward by the author 
would be only just sufficient if the two parallel lii^ps 
were both employed, and if one broke down th§ drop 
would be serious. Now I believe that 40 000-60 000 
volts is altogether too small a pressure to be employed 
for such a purpose and that the overhead system is 
not one that should be adopted. On the question of 
pressure, it was an argument used by some of the 
advocates of d.c. equipment (see Engineer, 1924, 
vol, 137, p. 342) that three-phase current at 60 periods 
could be supphed for gener^ purposes from the various 
substations to smaller towns on the route. If, how¬ 
ever, this is to be done, a power factor of the order 
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of 0*8 will havS to be faced instead of a unity power 
factor, which has been taken in the present case; in 
fact the present case is unworkable unless a power 
factor of unity is assjimed, and even then the drop is 
normally of the order of 10 per cent. If, however, the 
power factor of 0 - 8 had been assumed, the drop would 
immediately be doubled aftd under breakdown conditions 
would be 40 per cent. Now the regulation obtainable at 
the substations under such conditions will be totally 
impracticable for the public supply of electricity and I 
feel very strongly that the right thing to do is to put 
in a transmission with underground cables at the highest 
possible voltage; and I am in the position to prove that 
assuming, for example, that the “hexaphase* system, 
which I have advocated, were put down of a capacity 
several times that necessary for the railway, power 
could be.fed from either end of the line for general 
distribution purposes on a large scale to towns en route, 
or right through frbm London to Birmingham, or vice 
versa. The interest and depreciation on such a line 
would be very much less than on the overhead system 
at an equal voltage ; in fact it will only be of the order 
of 0 • OOld. per unit with a 20 per cent load factor. The 
transmission loss from, say, London to Birmingham, 
or vice versa, will have to be added to this, but it need 
not be of the order of more than 0* 02d. per unit for the 
same outlay, and this can in fact be reduced to 0*01d. 
by increasing the copper section at an extra capital 
charge of only O-OOld. per unit. The result will be a 
means for linking up large power stations with a north- 
and-south trunk line, capable of giving power at cheap 
rates along the route and developing the resources of 
the country. For example, if power in London were 
to cost 0*45d. per unit and in Birmingham were to 
cost 0*42d. per unit, there will be a clear gain, with a 
liberal J»argin in hand, in transmitting power from 
Birmingham to London. In fact a difference of only 
0-02d. per unit in the price as between Birmingham 
and London will amply warrant the free interchange 
of current from one to the other. It is worth men¬ 
tioning that the interest and depreciation charges on 
the line for the amount of power mentioned above will 
alone be of the order of £113 000 per annum, but this 
will b*e paid by the companies or municipalities utilizing 
the line. It is true that these figures are based on my 
" hexaphase ” system, but even supposing that nothing 
better than single-phase cables were available and ihat 
the limits which are now in serious contemplation in ’ 
Ameijjca in connection with single-phase cables were 
found to be satisfactory, the results will only be reduced 
by some 30-40 per cent and will still be well worth 
ccjpsidering. As regards the use of overhead lines, I 
feel certain that, if reasonably suitable voltages were 
to be employed, the distance apart of the conductors 
will cause serious danger of interference with the Post 
Office telephone system; and, moreoveri there is always 
the danger of total interruption of both lines (which, 
I understand, are to be run on one set of poles only) 
by a. stroke of lightning or by collision with an 
aeroplane. The difficulty with overhead lines on a 
length of system such as is being considered is that if 
We confine ourselves to comparatively low pressures 
bf 40 000 or 60 000 volts, the line is inadequate 


for transmission at anything but unity power factor, 
and that only in small amounts of power. If, on the 
other hand, we adopt higher voltages and larger powers 
(still with overhead transmission) there are the increased 
inductive effects on ^^elephone circuits, due to the wider 
spacing of the conductors, and the impracticability of 
running these overhead systems through many densely- 
populated parts. There is also the very serious question 
of accumulation of sleet on the lines and insulators 
—particularly in the North of England. Speaking 
generally, I think that the overhead system is un¬ 
suitable for such service in this countary, except in 
the sense of a pioneer line to demonstrate the other 
advantages of electric traction, and even in this 
case it should be superseded at the earliest possible 
moment by underground cables. If it should be 
pleaded that the difficulties of induction and accom¬ 
modation for the overhead system could be avoided 
by running the overhead system on a route separate 
from that of the railway, I can only say that the cost 
of obtaining wayleaves would be very serious indeed.. 
Moreover, there would be no ready access to the over¬ 
head line for the purpose of repair and renewal of 
insulators, such as there would be if it were situated 
along the route of the railway. 

Dr.C. C. Garrard t It seems to me that the question 
of the electrification of main-line railways in this 
country has got beyond the technical stage and now 
requires more of a political treatment. The author 
has shown, once more, the great advantages which will 
accrue from the electrification of our railways, but we 
have known this all the time; the trouble is to get 
the railway companies to take action. It is necessaiy 
to point out that railway electrification is making rapid 
strides on the Continent. This is the case not only 
where water power is available, as in mountainous 
districts, but also in industrial and agricultural countries 
like our own, with power derived from steam power 
stations. Statistics are now available from such elec¬ 
trifications, carried out since the war, showing that 
the savings effected by electrification have been equal 
to a return of 16 per cent on the capital involved in 
the electrification. When considering electrification the 
auxiliary advantages must not be lost sight of. Take, 
for example, the city of Birmingham. The centre of 
Bifmingham is most congested, there being no land 
available for necessary new buildings. Nevertheless, 
the land occupied by New-street Station represents 
many acres. If the railway were electrified, the whole 
of this area could be covered in, and the new hotels 
and other buildings which Birmingham so urgently 
needs could be built. The capital value thus created 
would be extremely large, and would be a set-off against 
the cost of electrification. It is also useless to wait, 
before electrifying, to decide upon the best system. 
We have the single-phase ax. system and the d.c. 
system. Both these have been thoroughly proved and, 
as far as we can tell at present, their relative advantages 
are approximately equal. The slight advantage which 
one might have over the other could only be determined 
after, perhaps, 20 years of trial. We in this country 
should go ahead with both of these systems. For 
example, there is tilje London, Brighton and South 
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Coast Railway which it was proposed to electrify 
completely on the single-phase system before the war; 
this should go ahead. Then at the other end of the 
country we have the Newcastle-York line of the 
North-Eastern Railway. The electrification of this on 
the d.c. system should also go jihead. If these two 
schemes were to be set going forthwith, as they could be, 
they would bring most valuable experience which would 
help in the Airther electrification of railways. The 
general public must be made to understand the great 
advantages that they can get in better service, quicker 
journeys, and improved amenities generally. They 
must then bring pressure to bear upon Parliament. 
It was hoped that the recent railway amalgamations 
would have helped to bring forward electrification, but 
at present they seem to have had the opposite efiect 
and the inertia seems to be greater than ever. The 
electrical profession and industry must, therefore, turn 
their attention to the general public and secure their 
co-operation and agitation until the Government forces 
the hands of the railway companies and makes them 
■ go forward without further delay. 

Mr. J. D. Garlmark; The estimate of a 33J per cent 
reduction in favour of electric traction under the item 
of “ Engine-men’s wages ” in Table 3 appears to be 
too low ; a much larger reduction ought to be possible 
under electrification. A very important point arising 
out of railway electrification is tlie possible supply of 
current to districts not yet in possession of electric 
power and the means of lessening the cost where supply 
already exists. Apart from this it would also increase 
the demand for motors and domestic apparatus, and 
this would help the industry to reduce the cost of their 
goods. The cost of shunting work in connection with 
sidings, goods yards, sheds, etc., seems to constitute 
a comparatively large proportion of steam railway 
expenses. With electricity for disposal along the 
line, a large amount of this could be saved by 
the installation of electric capstans where a loco¬ 
motive is required perhaps only occasionally. Here 
the power would be at hand when it was required, the 
cost of overhead conductors or third rail would be 
avoided, and the expensive locomotive with its attendant 
motor men would be released for other work. That 
no armature or field coil has had to be rewound during 
7 years’ service on two lines speaks very well for<<the 
sound construction of the present-day traction motor. 

Mr. E. Blakemore (communicated) : The first page 
of the paper explains the great difficulty of obtaining 
a reasonable basis for argument, and lays the blame on 
the English method of recording railway statistics. 
The author quotes four bases, vi?, number of loco¬ 
motives per mile of track, coal consumption p6r mile 
of track, ton-miles and engine-miles, and rightly states 
that the last " though a concrete fact, has a somewhat 
indefinite meaning.” It would seem almost impossible 
to set out a really logical and convincing argument 
even if statistics were compiled in such a manner as to 
provide a more satisfactory unit, as main-line electric 
service and main-line steam service are so totally 
different in character. In other words, generalization 
must form the greater part of the argument and the 
two services cannot properly be Compared, because 
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although one starts with the same tinffi-table it would 
change rapidly due to increased speed on up grades 
and the decreased gross weight of the train, or, on the 
other hand, slightly iqcreased trailing weight, and 
many other advantages now candidly admitted by 
engineers who have hitherto been sceptical. Despite 
the difficulties, the paper sh(^s: (i) The feasibility of 
main-line electrification ; (ii) the vital considerations ; 
and (iii) the possibility of many traffic economies. 
An important point arising from the paper is the effect 
upon the economic density of an alteration in the cost 
of coal. Assuming that at 0-4d. per kWh the coal 
costs 0*16d., then at the tread of the electric loco¬ 
motive the coal will cost 0-226d. per kWh, i.e. 
(0*6/0 *4) X 0*16 = 0*225. Thus coal will cost 2*16d. 



Fig. A.—Curve showing effect of alteration in cost of coal on 
the economic trafSc density. 


per electric engine-mile, while it will cost 7*4d. per 
steam engine-mile. We may therefore write :•«- 

Total cost per steam engine-mile = J* + 7 * 4iC 
where K is the fractional increase in the cost of coal. 

Total cost per electric engine-mile = J? -f 2* 16iC 

E — F 

. These costs will be equal when K = ■ 

6*24 

Values of F are given in column 6 (Table 10), and 
values of E in column 6. Obtaining values of K 
from this formula and plotting we get the curve 
shown in Fig. A which indicates that, assuming 
aU other factors to remain constant, if the cost of 
coal is increased it will pay to electrify most of the 
lines given in Table 2, but if the cost is decreased 
there is a greater likelihood of loss unless the traffic 
density increases. With regard to Table 1, I fine? it 
difficult to agree on the method of allocating the charges 
given aS repairs, but I nevertheless regard fl as being 
a very fair comparison. 

Mr. R. H. RawU (communicated) : The author states 
that the cost of replacement of steam locomotives by 
electric locomotives should be chargeable to revenue, 
on the grounds that railway companies set aside a 
fixed sum annually for locomotive renewals. Now it 
appears fairly evident that if it were decided to electrify 
a particular section of a given line, such a section would. 
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of necessity, of considerable length, since, as the 
author points out, main-line electrification has either 
to be done on a large scale or not at all. This being 
so, it is conceivable that the initial cost of a sufSicient 
number of electric locomotives to operate in the new 
electrified section might be vastly in excess of the 
normal expenditure on %team-locomotive renewals in 
this particular district, and thus might easily become 
a capital charge. It might, of course, be argued that 
the steam locomotives would still continue in service 
on the electrified section and that, as their turn came 
to be replaced, they would be superseded by electric 
locomotives. This would take a fairly long time to 
accomplish, however, and considerable loss would be 
involved in working the two systems of locomotives at 
the same time over the same section of line, besides 
delaying unnecessarily the decided advantages which 
electrification claims. I should therefore be glad if 
the author could throw some light on this aspect of the 
question. In ascertaining the probable load factor to 
be expected, reference is made in the paper to the 
suburban electrifications of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway, where tests were made with the 
batteries eliminated at the substations, in order to see 


what effect this had upon the load factor. A few years 
ago I was present at one of the above company’s power 
houses while such a test was being carried out. The 
coal consumption was practically the same as when 
the batteries were in commission and, as the author 
has stated, the loa(f factor was slightly reduced. The 
one outstanding effect was, however, the very increased 
instantaneous load-kicks on the generating units. The 
real value of a battery for main-line railway work 
appears to be in its function of smoothing-out the 
heavy demands for energy on the e.h.t. system, when, 
for example, two trains simultaneously start in close 
proximity to a substation. It has been thought by 
some that the battery is employed solely to act as a 
stand-by in the case of an interruption of the supply 
system. How remote this contingency is to-day is 
shown by the fact that the substations feeding the 
underground railways of London do not include a 
battery in their equipment. But the above smoothing- 
out action of a battery would not have a marked effect 
in -this case, since the traffic is very much denser than 
that which would be obtained on a main line, and, 
consequently, there is more of a constant load on the 
system. 


Lieut.-Colonel H. E. O’Brien {in reply) : I was for 
many years a sceptic as to both the desirability and 
the possibilities of financial success of main-line 
electrification; my conversion to other views has been 
brought about entirely by the new facts which have 
emerged during the last five years. The extraordinary 
progress made in electric locomotive design, as witnessed 
by locomotives recently constructed by British, American 
and Swiss manufacturers; the data showing the re¬ 
duction *n the cost of repairs and shed maintenance 
when compared with steam locomotives as communicated 
by Sir Vincent Raven and others and confirmed by the 
results obtained on suburban railways; the multiplica¬ 
tion of highly economical power stations in the congested 
areas most suitable for electrification; and the definite 
indication of very high traffic, densities on main-line 
routes given by British railway statistics, are all factors 
which have only recently become applicable on a sound 
basis to the solution of the problem. If one-man 
operation of locomotives and the cheap electrification of 
sidings can be put, in the next few years, on an equally 
sound basis, the case for the electrification of a consider¬ 
able proportion of the main lines of this country will be 
irresistible. It is scarcely to be expected that these 
new data, which have as yet but lightly impressed them- 
setves on the minds of the technical staffs of the rail- 
wa 3 ra, • will have penetrated to the traffic officers, 
accountants and (toectorates, but, fortunately, there 
will be in Europe within a year or less, and within 
easy reach of this country, working examples of the 
new conditions produced by electrification on railways 
more analogous to British railways than the electrified 
railways of the United States have been. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that both directors and operating 
officers will be tempted to visit the French, Swiss and 
Dutch electrifications in the hear futo and thus 


obtain first-hand evidence of the improvement that 
can be effected by the introduction of electric traction 
on main lines. 

Mr. Gill has misapprehended the nature of the change 
brought about by main-lme electrification. If 100 
electric locomotives were required to take the place 
of 100 steam locomotives his calculations would be 
correct, but in fact only 60, and possibly fewer, electric 
locomotives are required to replace the 100 steam 
locomotives. The railway company must maintain 
their assets—^in this case haulage power—^intact; 
this they do by the provision of 60 electoc locomotives 
with the same haulage power in ton-miles per annum 
as the 100 steam locomotives displaced. Further, 
the 100 steam locomotives selected for displacement 
will not be 16 years old but 40 years old, so that their 
whole value is available in the depreciation fund for 
the purchase of the 60 or 40 electric locomotives which 
displace them. In effect, the renewal fund is merely 
diverted from the purchase of steam locomotives to 
the purchase of electric locomotives of equal haulage 
power in ton-miles per day. 

It is very pleasant to receive from such an authority 
as Mr. Welboum so many figures confirming the 
conclusions in tl^e paper. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway is, of course, a special case, but 
though the cost of haulage on its heavy gr|idients was 
favourable to electrification, its low density of traffic 
was equally unfavourable. 

In further support of the claims of economy put 
forward for electric traction, the following comparison 
between the cost of electric locomotive operation per 
train-mile on the recently electrified section of the 
Paulista Railway and the cost of steam-locomotive opera¬ 
tion iper train-mile on the same section of line immediately 
prior to electrification, shown in Table B, is interesting. 
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It is based substantially on figures published by Dr. F. 
de Monlwade, General Inspector of the Company,* the 
figures being reproduced here without alteration except 
those representing the cost of coal and current, which 
have been adjusted, as described below, to make them 
applicable to the conditions obtaining in this country. 
Owing {o the high cost of coal in Brazil the actual 
saving effected Jby electrification has been very great 
indeed, the cost per train-mile before and after the 
change-over being 69*92 cents (coal 61*14 cents) and 
22*97 cents (current 11*97 cents) respectively. In 
order to make these figures representative of conditions 
in Britain the author has adjusted the cost of coal to 
bear the same ratio to the remaining steam-locomotive 
operation costs that it bears in British practice. The 
cost of current has been based on the density of trafac 
which, from the published figures, the author estimates 
at 3 770 000 trailing ton-miles per track-mile per annum. 


tages of electric traction over steam ttaction. With 
this idea in view the system adopted for the purposes 
of the paper was that which was unanimously recom¬ 
mended by the Electric Bailway Advisory Committee 
as being the most suitable for this country. 

Mr. Taylor's further remarks are based on a mis¬ 
apprehension both as to the prcftable industrial demand 
on an electrified route and as to the probable length of 
transmissions required. In the first place, 90 per 
cent of the industrial load is already concentrated in 
the near vicinity of the large power stations already 
in being or under construction; secondly, at least 
on the West Coast and in the Midlands large and 
economical power stations are so plentiful in the 
vicinity of the main lines of railway that practically 
no transmission line for railway purposes would exceed 
30 miles in length. With 12 miles between substations 
and such short transmission lines the distance between 


Table B, 



Cost of locomotive operation on 

Paulista Railway. Cents per train-mile 

Cost of locomotive operation in Britain. 
Pence per engine-mile 

Steam 

Electric 

Steam 

Electric 

(estimated) 

Superintendence 

« • 

• 


■■■[■ 

0*54d. 

0*64d. 

0O3il •• •• 

« • 

4 4 

7*38 c. 


7-40d. 

— 

Current, including all charges 

• 4 

4 4 



_ 

13*10d. 

Wages : enginemen’s .. 

4 4 

4 4 

6-38 c. 


7*60d. 

6*00d. 

Repairs . 

4 4 

4 4 

9*67 c. 


6*91d. 

2*30d. 

Lubricants and miscellaneous 

4 4 

4 4 

2*16 c. 


l*23d, . 

0*44d. 

Other wages at sheds 

4 4 

4 4 

0*67 c. 

0*34 c. 

2*66d. 

0*62d. 

Total 

4 4 

4 • 

26 *16 0. 

23*51 c. 

26*24d. 

22-OOd. 


Summary, 

Actual saving on Paulista Railway on cost of locomotive operation, using regeneration .. 67*2 per cent 

Estimated saving on locomotive operation with coal and current adjusted to British conditions 

without regeneration._ . .10-1 per cent 


At this density the cost per engine-mile from Table "9 
is 13*1 pence in Britain, the ratio between this and the 
remaining costs being 13*1: 8*9, which has been used 
to determine a comparative cost in cents per engine- 
mile in Brazil. The adjustment in this case is one of 
increase in cost. In the above alterations to figures 
the cost per engine-mile and per train-gnile are assumed 
to bear the same ratio to each other in the two 
countries. , 

Mr. Taylor emphasizes an objection, raised also by 
several other speakers, to the proposal to use low- 
tension distribution at 1 600 volts rather than at 3 000 
volts, and, whilst I appreciate the superiority of the 
latter system in some respects, I do not wish Jo enter 
into the arguments for and against the various systems 
of electrification but rather to demonstrate the advan- 

♦ General Electric Review, 1924, vol. 27, p. 312; and Revista Brasileira de 
En^nharia, October 1033. 


main generating stations will be 72 miles. From London 
to Crewe is 169 miles, to Birmingham 113, to Preston 209, 
to Carlisle 300, so that a comparatively small number 
of power stations would serve the whole London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway south of Carlisle if 
electrified. In this connection it may be pointed out 
that the transmission voltage would not exceed 33 000, 
and that, as experience has already proved, no difficulty 
would be experienced in finding routes across cdlintry 
for such transmissions which would avoid ^1 inter¬ 
ference with Post Office communication circuits. 
Central Scotland, the North-East Coast and Lancashire 
are already covered with such lines. Notwithstanding 
their greater cost, such independent routes, readily 
approachable by road, are certainly preferable to 
those following the railways thena§elves, the difficulties 
attending the use of which, viz. liability to interference 
with* communication circuits and difficulty of access 
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in the case of a breakdown, are much more serious 
than Mr. Taylor appears to believe. 

Mr. Livingstone doubts whether a modem steam 
locomotive could be sold by a trading concern at £60 to 
£70 per ton. The figure of £60 per ton refers to the 
weight in working order, and £70 pef ton to the weight 
empty, f.e. without coal and water; these are to-day’s 
market prices for two-cylinder non-superheater engines ; 
the cost of three- or four-cylinder engines with super¬ 
heaters would be somewhat higher. In giving the cost 
of electric locomotives in Appendix 2 the cost per 
ton of the locomotive structure is rather too high and 
that for the control rather too low. He is correct in 
assuming that the maximum draw-bar pull of an electric 
locomotive may be taken as one-third of the adhesive 
weight. The further particulars he gives of typical 
electric locomotives are interesting, but it must be 
realized that to make these figures intelligible to the 
non-technical railwayman, or to the railway mechanical 
engineer, it is necessary to state the loads that can 


is one other point that Mr. Dalziel raises e^hich requires 
some comment, namely, the permissible drop in the 
.return. It is important to distinguish between maxi¬ 
mum momentary drop and the average drop. With 
1 600-volt substations 12 miles a^art and the worst 
probable conditions -on a double-track main Hne, the 
momentary drop in the positire conductor would be 
186 volts and in the return 236 volts with third rails 
of 105 lb. per yard, and the average drop would be much 
less, probably about 10 per cent. 

The use of regenerative braking mentioned by ProL 
Marchant is, as he surmises, not of any great importance*, 
in this country on account of the absence of steep 
grades of considerable length. 

Mr. Morton questions the figure of 16s. per ton for 
coal used at generating stations, but this is very re¬ 
presentative of the price paid by many large under¬ 
takings in this country.* The costs of steam-loco- 
motiye coal quoted in Table . 4 are, of coiirse, for a 
quality of coal much superior to that used in most 


Table D. 

Typical Costs of Coal Delivered to Generating Stations, for Year 1923. 


The average calorific value of the coal is 10 900 B.Th.U. per lb. 


Distance frora 
London 

Pit-head price 
per ton 

Miles hauled from 
colliery 

__i 

Carriage on railway 
at id. per ton-mite 

Handling and 
trimmers’ wages at 
generating station 

Total cost 

Miles 

s. d. 

Miles 

s. d. 

8. 

d. 

s* 

d. 

7J 

10 11 

92 

3 10 

1 

0 

16 

9 

187 

11 4 

11 

H 

2 

4 

14 


211 

11 5 

26 

1 1 

1 

7 

14 

1 

Averages 

11 3 

43 

1 91 

1 

8 

14 

8 


be dealt with on various gradients and on the level, at 
various speeds. He rjsfers to certain advantages of 
electric traction such as reduced fire insurance, reduced 
accommodation for rolling stock, etc., not mentioned 
by the author. I desired, however, to make a most 
conservative statement of the advantages of main** 
line electrification that would bear the closest scrutiny, 
and therefore confined myself strictly to those items 
of locomotive operation which could be evaluated in 
cash. 

Mr. Dalziel’s remarks are so much to the point and 
so valuable that they require no farther emphasis 
by me. As regards the comparative merits of 
collection from third rail and from an overhead con¬ 
ductor, the outstanding merits of the third rail are 
the ease with which it can be maintained by the plate¬ 
laying staff and the ease with which it can be laid without 
interference with trafl&c. These, and these only, are 
the reasons which influenced me in recommending 
it for the bulk of maiu-line electrification. There must, 
however, be no pitejudice in the matter, and detailed 
examination of a particular problem may lead to a 
decision to use overhead collection exclusively. There 
VOL. 62. 


power stations. With regard to the figure of 0'6d. 
per unit used, stated as the cost of equivalent electrical 
energy at the wheel of the locomotive, this depends 
solely upon the cost of generation and the average 
overall efficiency of transmission given in Table 6, 
the load factors of the power station and the losses 
having no bearing on the question except in so far as 
the cost of generation and the overall efficiency are 
themselves dependent on them. In using a 44 000-vplt 
system as the basis in calculating transmission costs 
in Table 91 have in mind the fact that the power delivered 
by any one power station to a main-line route will 
not in general bo sufficiently great to justify the use of^ 
much higher voltages. ^ 

I cannot contribute to Mr. Highfield’s belief that 
electrification will not be adopted solely because it 
wiU reduce working expenses. This fact is, indeed, 
the most important argument in its favour, and if 
electrification is not done primarily with a view to 
increasing net profits it will never be done. Two'at 
least of the other factors which in Mr. Highfield’s 
opinion offer more decisive arguments for electrification, * 

♦ See table D. 
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InH Possibility of increasing train loads and speeds, 
and m other countries the desire to make use of water- 
power resources, are ultimately reducible to statements 
of diminished working expenses. 

In reply to Mr.*' Jackson's inquiry ooncemini; the 
ngme-mile basis used in Tables 1 and 3 , for the steam 
r^ways m all cases the gross engine-mileage has been 

steam'wr “ 1 is a basis favourable to 

Steam traction in the comparisons. 

bv^lvrt transmission lines mentioned 

y Mr.^ Carter has been considered in the reply to Mr 
laylors remai-ks on the same subject. The figure 

£2 equipment, via. 

for the?/ does not include an aUowance 

With r.l ®p°" “ aaae. 

avem.g?®effi my estimate of 92 per cent for the 
verage efficiency of transformation, this figure may 

snbstations equipped with mercury^ 

svLu, ho suburbs 

system having rotary converters has been found to 

by Mr^'carten' "'®“ 

In reply to Sir PhiUp Daw-son, whose communication 
2 s a valuable contribution to the history of railway 
electrification, I realize that the presentation of a 
special case of _ mam-line electrification would have 

cie o?°r investigation of a specific 

f ® ®®‘"acation on a large scale-for to gi™ the 

oVo Y ®n®““iul results such an operation must 
l/nncr+u scale is, as Sir Philip Dawson shows, 

demanding not only the co-operation 
I felf JLi'" '""i departments on a railway, 

case conk/^ circumstances a more convincing 

train milf^c, ^ average figures for 

St Xt costs, etc., and by showing 

feturn on ^ moderate nef 

return on the capital expended for the whole of a large 

railway system, from wliich it follows that there must 

xs^Tuher^ur'^ff system where the traffic density 

s higher than the average and where the cost of certain 

average, the 

electrification of which would result in a saving greater 

y largest and most expensive types of steam 

fme’be^'h-'^ h repairs and fuel will there- 

avera-e fo^th’ ^^an the 

toS fW ° ® interesting to me 

ton-mllpl my estimate of the gross freight and coaching 

Railwav Brighton and South Coast 

®sumptio; Ter ton-mUe *^“2 699 '°?°“°‘y® 

onnhm 00 , ’ ^ million ton-miles per 

"-itli Sir Pliilip Dawson's figure 

to vivas of iiart ^'*^® ®°®‘ 

to brvar^hf!,®“y'“S,f°,““®® ™gl® track seams 

in 1021 Lr® ' 

was fm Vhe 1 h '^'■g® Praportioa of the cost 

was for tile additional track faciHties required to Iwvd i e 

the expected increased traffic, and the whole of the 

o feS'tW f '“I’^ded. I am glad 

suDDorts Si f) as Sir Philip Dawson 

upports me in the view that main-line electrification 


is a revenue-earning proposition and that it would 

The information given by Dr. Garrard as to the return 
obtained on the capital expended on electrification 

Sighed I °"ly regret that it is not 

thi at W ^J ''® *‘'® 8 ®“®''=** ®^P®rience 

f r f’®'' ®®"* °P may be ex- 

from any electrification where'^the traffic con- 

I)r rarr'‘’'a “ regrettable that both 

the old ““ I- have revived 

the old alternating current versus direct current con- 

resoSe ^"l® P™’°”«®d discussion of their 

respective merits reveals the fact that the choice of 

system wdl have but Httle effect on the financial success 

of a mam-hne electnfioation. The choice of system 

the la '^^‘her governed by the status quo, 

1 209 '^g® ydeage of existing electrified lines at 600 and 

suitabiSl of°h ^® ‘’fr®®*-®”"-®”* aysfrm, the greater 
suitability of that system for suburban work and the 

exustence of a very large mileage of suburban rffilway 

whMe electrification could, and should, be dealt with 

etcfrffier'i*/”" f *® *''®‘ “P®® to h® 

of lof ®"* purchased, the electrification 

tton £5 000 T'T®® u ™*® ®°®* m®P® 

excLfve of ? fr®®h-mto. or a total of £2 000 000 
exclusive of locomotives, which would be the onlv 

et^Sica“ n? “ ®®^“g ^e 

electrification. Interest and depreciation charges on 
this sum^ would not exceed £160 000 per annum 

STooo"ooo°»""°"‘ P®P ®”gto®-mil® on a basis 
Of 8 000 000 engme-miles per annum. Such a lar^e- 

to the company carrying it out, the capital expended 

rth-"'BriSf total capital 

resnlf'^'n -fi i, ^^-xlways, and the experiment would 

Srificatio^ri whether main-line 

beln^coiwk d 77 profitable or not in this country 
being concluded for ever, one way or the other. 

a mnwTo“t“b*°I'®’’®f ® ™“'d require 

ecoXical ti ,®“P ™®® to® question of the Lst 
onomicffi method of carrying out shunting work on 

W^ttolw “““ T®; tolPti^'e merits of electii- 

md th^ eScT! accumulator locomotives, 

reomte +1 * ! '''“®’" ®pp®t®"® “cld be used, would 

^each statioT nT“' in™stigation-and the case 
^ each station would have to be decided on its merits 

biVcort'of'’m'‘^°+“*®''’*® *'® P®frto to the 

ThI Tdt ”®“tof“®® o* the modern traction motor. 
Md of ewT- ”1® ” -toe design of traction motors 

b«is of the tocomotives in recent years form the 
auTnf toe arguments presented in the present paper 

economy ?o “^-mphaciaed, as a large part !i ?he 
economy to be eifected by electrification arises from the 

to ^h^rmrrs *’‘® and 

®^®tiemore also makes an important point when 
cL*'‘N®Da®“‘f“.to to® ®®®®t of the rising cost of 
risfr^aer°i‘^^ ^u*® toat coal costs will tend to 
in the iuS r* • toat the least improvement 

SbtoLtti? tofr ®°™fry would result in a 

suDstantial rise m coal prices. 

Mr. Rawll s point about the replacement of the 
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steam locomotives is aJdn to that made by Mr. Gill, 
but his supposition that the capital cost of the electric 
locomotives required to operate some portion of a S 5 ^stem 
might be greater than the normal expenditure on steam- 
locomotive renewals for that section is least likely to 
apply to those sections electrified* which would be 
chosen,'as has been stated elsewhere, for their high 
traffic density, and on which the steam locomotive 
renewals-cost A’^ould be above the average and the 
possibilities of continuous service of the electric loco¬ 
motives more nearly realizable. The estimates in 
Table 9, showing the relation of cost of current per 
engine-mile to traffic density per track-mile, allowed the 
very large sum of £12 per kilowatt of substation plant, 
the cost of a 6 000 kW substation being taken at 
£72 000, including a large battery. I do not consider 
that batteries would actually be required for main¬ 
line work, but I included them in order to make the 
estimates conservative and unassailable; with modem 
plant the contingency of appreciable interruptions to 
supply is extremely remote. 

• Mr. Lydall is correct in his assumptions with regard 
to curves 1 and 3 in Fig. 5. Curve 1 includes machinery 
resistances, that is the frictional resistance offered by 
the engine mechanism, in addition to the resistance of 
the locomotive as a vehicle; it has been derived by Mr. 
L. H. Fry from the results of a large number of tests 
on various locomotives but applies only to engines 
with six wheels coupl.ed.* The machinery resistance 
of the locomotive at any speed may be taken to be 
9 per cent of the tractive effort at the tread of the wheels 
at that speed. Curve 3 represents only the vehicular 
resistance of the electric locomotive (see Appendix 4 
to paper) and is typical of locomotives having individual 
drives running on level straight track; it does not apply 
to locomotives having coupling rods. Very little is 
known about the average resistance of freight trains 
and I do not wish to suggest that curve 2 in Fig. 5 
is applicable to freight trains in general. The curve 
has been derived by Mr. Fry from the results of tests 
made by Sir John Aspinall on four-wheel fully-loaded 
10-ton goods wagons having an average tare weight 
of 6 tons, and it agrees well with some tests recently 
made by the London, Midland and Scottish Railway. 
In these latter tests, five in number, freight trains of 
weights between 800 and 1 250 tons trailing and made 
up of fully-loaded four-wheel wagons having an average 
gross weight of 16 tons were hauled a distance of 24^ 
miles at an average speed of 16 miles per hour.J The 
average resistance, after making allowance for change 
in level, was found to be 8 lb. per ton. If allowance is 
made for the fact that the average^maximum speed 
reached in the tests was 26 m.p.h. it will be found that 
the agreement with curve 2 is very good. The resistance 
of freight trains as ordinarily built up, that is composed 
of mixed four-wheel and bogie wagons often only partly 
loaded, together with covered vans, must, in thea bsence 
of better experimental data, be estimated from results 
such as the above. With regard to the remark that 
curve 4 in Fig. 6 representing the resistance* offered 
by L.M and S. Railway passenger stock gives figures 

* For this and formulas for engines with four and eight wheels coupled, see 
Engifieer, 1909, vol. 107, p. 310. 

t See Table 7. 


which are high in comparison with thcee obtained in 
tests on the New York Central Railway, this difference 
may well be accounted for by differences of weight, 
t 3 q)e of bogie, etc., between the types of coach experi¬ 
mented with, and I believe that tlfis curve, which has 
been derived from the results of recent experiments, 
is fairly representative of neodem passenger stock 
as used in this country. However, in calculating the 
energy consumption for an electrified main line I 
purposely used a fairly high figure for tlie watt-hours 
per ton-mile in order to ensure that my estimates of 
saving should be conservative. 

In connection with the very interesting figures given by 
Mr. Lydall in regard to the mileage performed by electric 
locomotives, I believe that electric freight locomotives 
on the Midi Railway of France are doing 1 000 miles 
weekly. 

In answer to Mr. Ferguson, it can only be repeated 
that it is the usual practice on British railways to 
double-head many trains, the two locomotives then 
used having usually a combined draw-bar pull of at 
least 60 000 lb. at starting, and 16 000 to 20 000 lb. 
when running. The rigid wheel-base of locomotives 
having driving wheels coupled by side rods should in 
general not exceed 17 feet, but with electric locomotives 
having individual axle drivers of the Brown Boveri 
type, in which side play of the axles may easily be 
provided for, this restriction does not apply and wheel¬ 
bases of 18 to 19 feet may be safely employed if desired. 
Messrs. Brown, Boveri's side-gear drive will pass through 
most of the English main-line gauges, and can easily 
be modified to pass any English main-line gauge. By 
the courtesy of the Swiss Federal Railways I recently 
inspected one of these locomotives after over 80 000 
miles’ running on work quite equal to heavy main- 
Une duty in England; everything about the locmnotive, 
including not only the gears but also the tyres, was in 
such perfect condition that the most sceptical steam- 
locomotive engineer or traffic officer would have been 
convinced that the claim that locomotive repair-costs 
would be reduced to between one-third and one-fifth 
those of steam locomotives was justified. With regard 
to the work done on the train as recorded by the dynamo¬ 
meter chart, this, of course, does not include the work 
required to propel the locomotive itself, which should 
be obtained by using curve 1. Further details in 
connection with this and the other resistance curves 
have been given in the reply to Mr. Lydall’s remarks. 

Mr. Povey, Major Coulston and Dr. Garrard all (haw 
attention to the increased use of station sites wnich 
could be made on an electrified line owing to the absence 
of steam and smoke, but it should also be pointed out 
that in the neighbourhood of London especially anS 
other large towns the reduced accommodation required 
for locomotive stock would free an appreciable* acreage 
of valuable sites for other purposes. In this connection 
I again wish to repeat that the case I have endeavoured 
to npiake for main-line electrification is based solely 
on the economies to be effected in connection with 
locomotive operation and repairs. If the other and 
consequential advantages are included the case is 
unanswerable. , 

Mft Medlyn need not fear interference with Post 
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* With Brown Boveri individual drive this figure may readily be reduced by extending the wheel-base. f Based on grate area, J For short period only at starting. 
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Office circuits by power lines; the principles to be 
observed to avoid such interference are well known. 
It is undesirable to put lead-covered cables in the near 
vicinity of electric railways worked on the direct- 
current system, but jute-served cables, even if laid 
in the ground, have proved immune.* 

Mr. Brooks's solution of the problem of raising and 
lowering the pantograph is very neat; it will, however, 
be necessary to provide means for preventing the motor- 
man from raising the pantograph until he is actually 
under the section equipped with the overhead collector 
wire, otherwise the pantograph might be raised pre¬ 
maturely and come in contact with some structure. 
For passenger work the provision of any overhead 
collector would probably be as unnecessary as it is for 
suburban electrifications. Its necessity arises in con¬ 
nection with freight-train operation and busy sidings 
where there is much movement of staff. As to one- 
man operation of main-line locomotives, there is little 
doubt that when the demand actually arises the technical 
skill of British engineers is quite capable of provid¬ 
ing a control wliich will satisfy both the Ministry of 
Transport^ and the public as to its safety in operation. 
Every operating engineer will agree with his remarks 
as to the desirability of robustness and simplicity of 
design in electrical apparatus for railway work. The 
electric locomotive is, in fact, a simple piece of apparatus 
compared with a steam locomotive, owing to the fact 
that all moving parts have purely rotary motion, that 
no portion is exposed to high temperatures or large 
differences of temperature, and that the complicated 
portion, i.e. the electrical connections, are all permanent 


and stationary and require practically ifo maintenance 
or inspection. 

Mr. Allcock should realize that the electrification 
of even 6 000 track-mileg of main line, or about 16 
per cent of the total running track-mileage of Great 
Britain, would only increase the total capital of the 
railways by about 3 per ceift. As he suggests, an 
extensive electrification scheme of much less magnitude 
than the above would have a marked effect on the 
unemployment problem. 

Mr. Roger Smith suggests as a basis unit to be adopted 
for comparison purposes, ton-miles per engine-hour. 
Some such unit would be more satisfactory than that 
used in the paper, but its use would have involved a 
more elaborate statistical research than the time 
available permitted. I am in complete agreement with 
Mr. Roger Smith’s other remarks and also vjjith Mr. 
Lydall’s. It is improbable, however, that the weight 
of British trains will tend to increase very much; the 
weight of the freight trains is limited by their length, 
which, in turn, is limited by siding accommodation, 
and in passenger work the tendency is rather towards 
more frequent trains of less weight. 

In conclusion, I venture to add three more tables. 
Table C gives the principal locomotive operating 
statistics for 1923 for the four principal companies, 
as taken from their published accounts. Table D 
gives the prices of fuel suitable for power-station purposes 
to compare with that given for locomotive purposes in 
Table 4 of the paper. Table E is a most strildng com¬ 
parison between recently-built electric locomotives and 
the nearest comparable steam-locomotive combinations. 
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SELECTION OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS FOR ELECTRICAL 

MACHINES.* 

By T. D. Trees, Associate Member. 

(Paper first received 31s< October, 1923, and in final fonn 3rd May, 1924.) 


Summary. 

The paper has been prepared to indicate the lines on which 
the selection of bearings should proceed in cases where it 
has been decided to employ ball or roller bearings for 
electrical machines. 

In or4er that due allowance may be made for bearings 
under different conditions of loading, it is suggested that 
some method should be adopted that would employ definite 
factors graded according to the service required, by means 
of which the capacity of bearings could be properly checked 
when necessary. 

It is not sufficient simply to use the makers* tables of 
safe loads for all purposes, and certain “ load factors *' are 
put forward in order to furnish a rational basis of com¬ 
parison. 

In conclusion, observations of a general character are made 
with regard to capacities, costs, types, etc. 

A list of previous papers on the subject is given for 
refereiice. 


Introduction. 

The use of ball and roEer bearings in nearly all classes 
of machinery has grown considerably in recent years, 
particularly since the war, and although comparatively 
few elflctrical manufacturers used them in standard 
practice in pre-war days, various firms have now adopted 
them in their standard machines. 

It is not desired to discuss the relative merits of the 
different types which may be used or the advantages 
and disadvantages of ball and roller bearings in general, 
although widely different ideas appear to be held by 
engineers with regard to their use in electrical machines. 
There is no doubt that ball and roller bearings offer 
certain advantages, but there is equally no doubt that 
their importance is sometimes rather exaggerated, and 
it is quite an open question whether it is worth while 
for the manufacturer to embody them as standard in 
preference to the ordinary ring-lubricated bearings. 
Some firms compromise by supplying their standard 
frame sizes with either type, according to the require- 
jjaents of the customer. 

Papers dealing with the design and manufacture of 
ball and roller bearings have been read by various 
authorities, but mainly from considerations of interest 
to the bearing manufacturer or the automobile engineer, 
and articles of either a theoretical or descriptive nature 
have appeared in the technical Press from time to time. 

The present paper is presented as an attempt to 

* The Papers Committee invite written communications (with a view to 
,ni|blication in the Journal iPapproved by the Committee) on papers published 
irt the Jouptal without being rrad at a meeting. Communications should reach 
the Secretary of the Institution no I later tlian one month aftei-publication of 
. the paiw to which they relate. ^ 


amplify the work above referred to, since it is thought 
that ^e mathematical papers and articles on ball 
bearings published hitherto have been of only a limited 
value to the machine designer or operating engineer. 

The design and manufacture of ball bearings is quite a 
special subject, and formulae which may be accepted as 
being theoretically correct offer little assistance to 
the practical engineer or the user of these bearings, 
because such formulae should only be used in combina¬ 
tion with certain constants or allowances which have 
been derived from the results of tests and experience in 
actual manufacture. Thus it may be easily Understood 
that the quality of the materi^s used, the relative 
proportions of the balls, races and grooves, and the 
accuracy of workmanship, etc., are all vital factors to 
be considered. These factors are fully known by tlie 
bearing maker only and in practice may differ appre¬ 
ciably as between one firm and another. 

It is therefore not proposed to deal with the theoretical 
side of the subject which has been so ably expounded, 
but it is felt that some notes on the selection of bearings 
may prove interesting and helpful. 

Although the engineer is not called upon to design 
the actual bearings it is essential that he should be able 
to determine whether or not his bearings are capable 
of sustaining the load imposed. It frequently happens 
in practice that a motor of standard frame size may be 
suitable electrically for a certain duty, but would not 
be reliable if fitted with bearings of the standard size. 
In such cases it too often occurs that the bearings are 
taken for granted or are passed as correct by simply 
checking the catalogue load tables without making any 
allowance for the nature of the load to be sustained. 

Gener-al. 

Supposing that it has been decided to use ball or 
roller bearings, how shall the size or type be determined? 
The electrical manufacturer, in general, takes the path 
of least resistance, or, in other words, hands the job over 
to the bearing maker whose name happens to be best 
known to him, or the one who is most favoured at the 
time for some reason or other. This pracjice has been 
adhered to, partly because it is so simple, but principally 
because the bearing makers recommend and encourage 
it. In some catalogues the load-carrying capacity of 
the bearings is not stated at all; in others we are told 
that tlmy are merely comparative figures, so that lack 
of confidence in the load tables published leads most 
engineers into accepting the makers’ offer to determine 
the size and type of bearing necessary. Although much 
may be said for this method of dealing with the question. 
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it is not considered to be sound engineering practice, for 
reasons which will be given later. 

Another method that is sometimes used is to fit 
bearings of the same diameter as the standard ring- 
lubriccited bearings employed on similar machines, 
without reference to the maker (ft checking the load 
capacify in detail. This is not to be recommended; 
it may be satisfactory in the case of machines which 
have necessarily very stiff shafts, but the engineer is 
really working in the dark, and the bearing maker 
cannot be expected to accept any responsibility if the 
size thus chosen is not correct. 

The chief reason given for adopting the first of these 
methods is that the ball-bearing maker is a specialist 
and also one who has acquired much experience in 
the pursuit of his profession, but it should be realized 
that this experience has been obtained simply because 
he has tackled problems of all kinds that have been 
passed to him from many directions in response to 
his insistent invitations. 

Let us consider for a moment other details of a 
'machine^—^insulation, for example. The maker of the 
material ^ves test figures regarding electric strengths, 
tensile strengths, etc., but the designer determines the 
electrical or mechanical loading. Similarly for steels 
the maker will give the magnetic or mechanical pro¬ 
perties, but the engineer decides for himself with what 
flux density or stress he shall work the material under 
certain conditions. In the author’s opinion it is no 
more rational to place the bearings out to be designed 
by anotlier firm than it would be to request the steel 
maker to design the shaft. 

There is no obvious reason why basic load values and 
allowances should not be assigned to ball and roller 
bearings of all sizes according to their type and make, 
by the aid of which the engineer could himself determine 
the size and type of bearings to employ on the machine, 
even though his factors of safety or allowances were not 
similar to those used by the bearing maker. After some 
experience he would have the great advantage of knowing 
fairly well what results to expect under almost every 
condition, and with this end in view the author is 
putting forward definite recommendations which are 
based on personal experience and may or may not 
agree with the practice followed by any bearing maker. 

Little or nothing has been pubhshed by Britjsh 
bearing makers regarding the allowances that should 
be made when selecting bearings to meet various 
requirements, and the engineer is assured that it is not 
possible to publish tables or charts to indicate the 
capacity of the bearings under varying conditions. 
Tables are published giving the majdmum steady load 
which the bearings will stand under continuous running 
for certain types and sizes. They do not state, however, 
what life may be expected for a bearing under the 
load and conditions quoted, nor are the load values 
guaranteed. This absence of definite information is 
regrettable, although there are very good reasons from 
the makers' point of view why all bearing problems 
should be referred to them. It should not be Expected 
that a motor nfanufacturer who is making standard 
machines in large quantities can afford the time and 
trouble to submit each individual case for the bearing 


maker to consider, especially as in jiany instances 
stock machines are sold and guaranteed without the 
manufacturer knowing what is the exact nature of the 
drive and the resultant loads that will be imposed on 
the bearings. In special cases where a non-standard 
machine is being designed, suitable bearings can be chosen 
for the particular duty required, but when considering 
the selection of bearings for a standard line of motors 
it is essential to ensure that the shafts and bearings are 
large enough to withstand the maximum loads which 
are likely to be imposed upon them under any conditions 
for which the motors may be designed. 

For simplicity of production when manufacturing 
machines for general purposes it is not desirable or 
customary to design -the bearings for each individual 
service, and therefore it will frequently happen that 
the machine is employed for a duty which does not by 
any means load the bearings to their maximum'Capacity. 
For example, there may be steady loads such as are 
experienced in direct-coupled motor-generator sets in 
which the drive subjects the shafts to torsion only and 
the sole function of the bearings is to support the weight 
of tire rotors. On the other hand, a machine may have 
to withstand severe shocks such as are experienced 
when driving rolls or crushers through gearing. In 
each of these cases machines having the same size of 
frame may be capable of giving the output required, 
but obviously if the bearings fitted are capable of 
withstanding the latter duty much lighter bearings could 
be employed if desired on the machine which is not 
subjected, by the nature of the drive, to additional 
external load. 

Due to the increased output developed in the case of 
intermittently rated motors such as those used for 
crane duty, the bearings are subjected to still heavier 
loads for machines having the same size of frame. 
Therefore, if the standard motors are to be suitable for 
intermittent ratings, it is necessary to provide stiff 
shafts and bearings of ample capacity when^the mechan¬ 
ical design is standardized for each machine. In general, 
standard motors only have one size of shaft per motor, 
but it is a matter of policy rather than of design to 
settle in the first ca.se the purposes for which the 
machines shall be manufactured. With some firpas it 
is the practice to make a standard line of machines for 
general duties, but to supply similar machines with 
stiffer shafts and larger bearings for crane ratings. 

Selection. 

Assuming that the above general questions have'been 
reviewed and settled, it is now proposed to examine 
various types of drives which may be used and to suggest 
comparative methods of determining the load-carryifig 
capacity of the bearings under ihese conditions. • 

It is not sufficient simply to calculate the fieoretical 
load and choose a bearing suitable for this capacity 
from the load tables, without making certain allowances 
according to the t 3 rpe of drive employed. The theoretical 
bearing load should be multiplied by some value (which 
is here called the “load factor”) before the bearing 
size is selected. Although in' certain case? it may 
happen that values given in manufacturers’ load tables 
areiar too high, in using the load factors given later 
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PA the paper it^ assumed that the load tables published 
are not too optimistic and that with ordinary good 
fitting the bearings may be expected to have a reasonable 
life when running under conditions similar to those on 
which the tables are*based. * 

Belt drives .—It is considered desirable to draw atten¬ 
tion to a few important ppints regarding the calculations 
of the belt pull. Although these may appear obvious, 
it is found that they are frequently overlooked in 
practice. It should always be borne in mind that the 
standard formula for the ratio between the tensions on 
the tight and slack sides respectively is correct only 
when the belt is on the point of slipping. Sufi&cient 
initial tension must be applied in order to ensure that 
the belt will not slip at the maximum overload of the 
machine, and this initial tension is usually much greater 
than that theoretically required to transmit the normal 
full-load*output. At any load less than the maximum 
overload that the belt will transmit, the tensions on 
the tight and slack sides will automatically adjust 
themselves so that the difference in belt tension is 
equal to the effort required to transmit the lower power, 
and the total belt pull on the bearing will be the same 
at all loads if the motor is running at constant speed. 
In the case of machines which run at variable speeds. 
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however, the bearing load will be rather greater at the 
low spe^s than at the high speeds, because the centri¬ 
fugal force acting on the belt is less at tliose speeds, 
and therefore the belt pressure on the pulley is not 
relieved to the same extent. 

It is interesting to note that if a heavier belt than 
necessary be fitted a greater centrifugal force has to be 
counterbalanced at full speed, and consequently a greater 
initial belt tension is required than would be the case 
with a lighter belt. Due to the absence of the centrifugal 
effect at starting, the bearing loads are higher than 
when running, but it is not considered necessary to 
malce allowance for this fact, as this increased load 
occurs for a brief period only. In this coimection it 
may*be observed that a belt drive is able to transmit 
a certain amount of torque over and above its full-load 
torque. This amount depends on the initial belt tension 
aid the final running speed of the machine. 

Th^ chief point that it is desired to emphasize is that 
the puU bn the bearing will be practically the same at 
all outputs of the machine and that it depends primarily 
on the initial belt tension. 

Another fundamental rule is frequently overlooked 
in practice when the effect of the “leverage” of the 
shaft when calculating the belt pull on the bearing is 
neglected. This mayjnean that the figure thus arrived 
at may be anything from 10 to 25 per cent too low. 
For exa,mpie, .in the case shown in Fig. 1, where 


W = belt pull, A = bearing centres, and B — pulley 
centre, tiie actual load on the driving-end bearing due 
to belt pull is 

m 

For normal leather-belt drives and for cases iff which 
the angle of drive and the arc of contact, etc., are not 
known, it may be assumed that the ratio of the belt 
tensions is 2-6: 1, i.e. the total belt pull is 2-33 times 
the effective belt pull.* In addition, as the motor is 
frequently guaranteed to withstand an overload of 
60 per cent momentarily, allowance must be made for 
this fact in order to ensure that the belt will not slip 
at the maximum overload, and the initial belt tension 
should allow, say, a 10 per cent margin. 

Taking into account these various factors the total 
belt pull becomes 

__ 2*33xl’6xlTx horse-power x 33 000 
W - - -- 

3*86 X horse-power X 33 000 
_ 

where V = velocity of belt in ft. per min. 

For general purposes and for convenience it is pro¬ 
posed to use a round figure and make the “ load 
factor ” s= 4. Thus 


Belt pull == 


4 X horse-power x 33 000 
_ 


Gear drives .—In contrast to the load imposed on the 
bearings by belt drives, the bearing load for a geared 
drive varies directly with the output of the machine, 
and in the case of a motor for a varying load the bearing 
is consequently not always working under the maximum 
conditions of loading. Although the bearing must be 
large enough to withstand peak loads, its life should be 
considerably longer than that of the bearing running 
continuously under such peak-load conditions as those 
customary for belt drives. On the other hand, however, 
some allowance must be made for inaccurate machining 
of the gear teeth, as altliough a high standard of pre¬ 
cision has been attained in gear-cutting practice one 
cannot expect to obtain absolutely perfect meshing of 
thS teeth. It is well known that exceedingly high loads 
may be impressed on the teeth if the gears do not mesh 
accurately, and it has been stated by one authority f 
that these impressed loads increase in direct proportion 
to the square of the tooth velocity. 

When designing gearing it is customary to increase 
the factor of safety by working the teetii at lower 
stresses at the higher tooth velocities. The arbitrary 
values of the permissible stresses at various velocities 
given by Wilfred LewisJ have long been adopted as 
standard and proved satisfactory in practice. Allowance 
should be made in a somewhat similar manner for the 


.V coemoieni oi mctioa ana tfte arc of contact are sucl 

that a ^ffe*ent value is obtained for this ratio, the load factor should be 
modified accorduriy. 

t'O- IfASCHEJ Ze^chrift des Vereines Deuischer Irrgenieure, 1899, vol. 415. 
?' ii ®^ hlso. Daniel Adamson: “Spur Gearing,” Procaines of the 
InsMutxon of Mechanusal Enptuers, 1910, Jan.-May, p.“363, * ■' 

t Proc^tpgs of the Engineer^ CM of Philadelphia, 1898, vol. 10, p. 10. 
See also Daniel Adamson, loc. c:/. 
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probable increase of load imposed on the bearing by 
tooth pressure as the pitch-line velocity increases. 

The curves in Fig. 2 have been drawn to illustrate 
the author’s suggested load factors. For ordinary non¬ 
reversing met^ spur-gearing, the load factors given 
by curve A may generally be recomfhended. 

In motors which may be continually reversing, the 
bearings will probably be subjected to additional shock 
loads due to “ backlash,” and it is considered that some 
higher load factors (as given in curve B) should be 
assumed when selecting the bearings. 

Where the motors are fitted with non-metallic pinions 
such as paper, raw hide or fabric, it is expected that the 
shocks will not be so severe, consequently slightly lower 
load factors may be used, such as those shown in curve C, 
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In order to make the meaning of this fverload factor 
clear, let us assume two cases :— 

(а) 20-h.p. motor capable of developing 100 per cent 

overload momentarily. • 

(б) 20-h.p. motor capable of developing 26 per cent 

overload for ^ hour aij^d capable of developing 

100 per cent overload momentarily. 

For case (a ).—^The equivalent bearing load should be 
taken as that due to 20 X 1*5 (from Fig. 3) = 30 h.p. 

For case (6).—The 100 per cent momentary overload 
is equal to a 60 per cent increase on the maximum 
half-hour output of 126 per cent. 

The constant Z, therefore, is now 1-3 (from Fig. 3) 
and the maximum sustained load of 1*26 should be 



Fig. 2. —Bearing load factors for machine-cut gearing. 


whilst for double helical gearing a still lower factor may 
be employed, as much smoother running is obtained, 
the values suggested in this case being shown by 
curve D. 

In order to avoid confusion, no curves have been shown 
for reversing-gears of the raw hide or double helical 
types; but an increased load factor should certainly 
be allowed for reversing-gear drives similar to tliat 
shown by the two curves for spur gears. 

For machines which are guaranteed to withstand 
such an overload as 26 per cent for half an hour, it is 
of course essential that the gear thrust should be cal¬ 
culated at this overload. For momentary overloads, 
however, it is not thought necessary to base the capacity 
of the bearing on the maximum overload, but a somewhat 
lower factor should be used which may be taken from 
Fig. 3. The equivalent gear thrust then becomes 

fc X Z X P X 33 000 
V X cos d 

where P — maximum power (expressed in horse-power) 
other than momentary overload, ^ 

V = tooth velocity at pitch circle in ft. per min., 
6 = pressure angle of gear, 

Z; == load factor from Fig. 2, ' . 

Z — overload factor from Fi§. 3. 


multiplied by this factor. The equivalent bearing load 
is thus due to 1*26 X 1*3 X 20 = 32 • 6 h.p. 

Rope drives .—It will generally be found that rope 
drives are not employed on motors of the smaller outputs 
such as those in a standard range of sizes fitted with 



Fig. 3. 

ball or roller bearings, but are more commonly used on 
the larger machines in which the standard practice is 
to use lubricated bearings. Although for this reason it 
may not be necessary for some manufacturers to concern 
themselves with the loads, to be«expected, yet other 
firms will find it desirable to make provision for rope 
drives in special cases if not in their standard lines. 
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Where this tyf e of drive is used, it is to be noted that 
the conditions regarding initial tension and load being 
continually on the bearings, etc., are similar to those 
discussed for machines with Tjielt drives. 

The use of grooved pulleys is customary, and by a 
wedging effect the grooves of standard shape considerably 
increase the effective vaf^ue of the coefficient of friction 
between the ropes and the pulleys. In consequence the 
tension on the slack side is very much lower than that 
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same output, the ratio of the tensions being approxi¬ 
mately 4:1. The corresponding expression for the 
rope pull then becomes 

1-66 X 1*5 X 1-1 X horse-power X 33 000 

F ~ 

which simplifies to 

2-76 X horse-power X 33 000 

Linh belts with grooved pulleys.—lt is occasionally 
necessary for machines of moderate output to use 
leather link belts of tapered width running in grooved 
pul eys. In such cases, as in ordinary rope drives, the 
wedging action increases the effective coefficient of 
friction. Therefore the tension on the slack side and 
consequently the total load on the bearing is lower than 
that necessary for belt drives with flat pulleys, and the 
formula for the belt pull may be taken as 

2 X horse-p ower x 33 000 
- 

at all outputs being practically 
equal to the initial tension, as in the usual belt drive. 

Chain drives.—'WhQXQ chain drives are employed for 
transmuting the power developed, the conditions are 
more like those obtaining for gears, since no tension is 
necessary on the slack side of the chain, and the load 
on the bearing is directly proportional to the output 
of the machine. However, although there is no slip 
such as IS experienced with belts, and the drive is 
positive, a considerable amount of flexibility is gained 
froin the working clearances between the links and pins 
which the bearing should not have to 
wi hstand anything like the same amount of incre¬ 
mental load due to inequalities of pitch and vibration 
as a earing for a gear drive. For these reasons the 
load factor can be omitted and the load on the sprocket 

speeds (from 600 to 
1 300 ft. per mm.) may be taken as 


cent of the effective chain pull for average drives from 
3 to 200 h.p. It will be necessary to make allowances 
in this respect to meet individual conditions, in the 
same way that one should include the weight of belt 
or rope pulleys, flywheels, clutches or gearing, etc., 
when considering the total bearing load. 

Direct coupling.~Fox direct-coupled machmes not 
subject to such external loads as are described above 
it is considered that the bearing should be capable of 


P X 33 000 X Z 
- ~ 


{I from Fig. 3) 


In some instances the weight of the chain may 
appreciably affect the bearing load; this naturally 
depends on the position of the motor relative to the 
drive. For the roller chain such as may be used for 
ow speeds up to 50 h.p., the total weight of the 
for average conditions may be approximately equivalent 
to 10 per cent of j;he effective chain pull. For the 
silent cjiain type generally used for higher speeds the 
Cham weight will vary from about 6 per cent to 20 per 


amounts stated in the makers’ load tables. At the 
same time, however, it is pointed out that considerable 
loads may be impressed on the bearings unless direct- 
coupled sets are properly lined up on the same bed- 
plate.^ In cases where there is a possibility of the 
machines getting out of line, flexible couplings should 
be used, but in this connection it is important to observe 
that the fitting of a flexible coupling does not obviate 
the necessity for careful lining up when erecting. 

When a unit having several bearings is required, such 
as a motor-generator set in which two or more machines 
are connected by solid couplings, it is preferable to havfe 
only one thrust bearing fitted for the complete set, as 
if a thrust bearing is fitted to each machine an initial 
load may be imposed on these bearings when the 
couplings are being bolted together. Similarly, if the 
thrust is to be taken by journal or location bearings 
only one bearing in the complete set should be fixed' 
the remainder being given sufficient end-play in the 
housings to enable them to take up their correct running 
position without restraint. 

Loads due to miscellaneous causes. —In addition to the 
specific cases mentioned above, the bearings have to 
withstand loads due to causes which are frequently lost 
sight of, and, although it is not proposed to go into 
details as to what allowance should be made for all cases, 
it is considered desirable to draw attention to some of 
these points. For example, when bevel or single helical 
gears are fitted on the motor shaft a certain axial thrust 
from the gears has to be sustained by the motor bearings, 
whilst, when double helical gears are employed, provision 
should be made for a small end-play, either on the 
armature shaft or the gear-wheel shaft, in order that the 
pinion may centre itself with the gear wheel. If this 
is not done, end thrust will be set up in one or other 
orf the bearings. 

The unbalanced magnetic pull due to shaft deflection 
and bearing wear, which may be present in certain 
machines, can be determined by well-known methods, 
but is often neglected when calculating bearing loads! 
Although it has not the same importance as when 
ring-lubricated Ijearings are employed, it should not 
be ignored. 

Some trouble was experienced with certain vertical 
motor-generators fitted with ball bearings ; this was 
simply^ due to the fact that the necessity of having 
shafts just as stiff for vertical as for horizontal machines 
was not properly understood. Because there was no 
external drive and the load due to gravity was not 
acting on the shaft and journal bearings as in horizontal 
machines, it was apparently assumed that small shafts 
and bearings could be employed. Such reasoning is 
unsound, because for high-speed machinery, such as 
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electric motors, it is necessary to consider the whirling 
action of the rotor, and in order that the critical speed 
of the shaft shall not be near to the normal running 
speed it is essential to provide a shaft of exactly the 
same stiffness, whether the motor be horizontal or 
vertical. If the shaft is not stiff enflugh, vibrations will 
be set up and, as a result, severe loads may be imposed 
on the bearings, thus causing trouble for which the 
bearings are often unjustly blamed. 

Another important question is that of the machine 
fitted with a third bearing. It is a very common 
practice in these cases to assume that the load from 
the drive is shared equally between the outer bearing 
and the bearing at the driving end of the motor, and that 
the weight of the motor is shared proportionally between 
the two motor bearings. This method of calculating the 
bearing loads is quite wrong and may lead to bearing 
trouble. There are various methods of arriving at the 
actual load on each bearing, but these need not be 
discussed here. Generally speaking, the middle bearing 
may be expected to carry about 70 per cent of the 
total load due to both the weight of the rotor and 
the load imposed hy the drive. Usually, most of the 
remainder is carried by the outer bearing because the 
driving load is much greater than the weight of the 
rotor, whilst the motor bearing remote from the drive 
may only be called upon to carrj'^ about 3 or 6, per cent 
of the total load, dependent on the direction in which 
the driving load is acting in relation to the downward 
weight of the rotor and the distance between bearing 
centres. Similarly in the case of direct-coupled motor- 
generator sets with three bearings, the middle bearing 
should be capable of supporting probably about five- 
eighths of the total weight of both rotors, and, unless 
correct methods be employed for calculating the bearing 
loads, it is probable that smaller bearings than are 
necessary may be selected for the centre bearings of 
both three- and four-bearing sets. 

The above remarks are made on the assumption that 
the shafts are horizontal, but again one must not over¬ 
look the effect of incorrect alignment. In practice it 
is difficult to obtain perfect alignment, and if the outer 
bearings are higher Idian the centre bearings the load 
will be more evenly distributed. Therefore, while it is 
necessary to make tbe centre bearings large enough to 
carry safely the maximum theoretical load (assuming 
that the bearings are all horizontal) it is also desirable 
to put in larger outer bearings tiian appears to be 
necessary, due to the fact that the bearings will seldom 
be perfectly in line. 

For machines wliich are intended to operate in 
tropical climates or in situations whye high tempera¬ 
tures are experienced, it may be necessary to reduce 
the permissible bearing loads. The bearings may be 
expected to* operate satisfactorily, for the loads given 
in the makers’ tables, with suitable load factors such 
as have been suggested, at temperatures up to about 
60® C. In many situations such as engine rooms in 
India and on board ship in the tropics, the temperature 
of the bearings may exceed this figure and it is desirable 
to specify a lubricating grease of a high melting point 
and also to reduce the permissible loads to, say, 80 per 
cent of the normal values. 
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\^Qiile various questions have now bee» dealt with i^ 
order to provide for the different t 5 rpes of loads which 
may be imposed, no mention has been made of any 
factor connected with the duration of service. Obvi¬ 
ously, one may expect the bearinfs of a motor which 
is run at only infrequent intervals and for short periods 
to have a much longer life than ihe bearings of a machine 
which is running for 24 hours per day and 7 days per 
week, and in consequence one may say that the bearings 
in the first case could be run at a much lower margin 
of safety. 

It has been stated that tlie life of ball bearings varies 
approximately inversely as the cube of the load carried. 
Thus, on this basis, the bearings of a machine which is 
running for only 1 hour per day could carry twice as 
much load as those of a machine running 8 hours per day, 
given the same size and life of the bearings. Although 
this may be usefully considered in special cases, it is 
not proposed to introduce a “ life factor " for general 
use when selecting bearings for a standard line of 
machines. It may be said that this point is taken 
account of more or less automatically by the well-known 
fact that electrical machines, when running at inter¬ 
mittent or short-time ratings, will give a much higher 
output for the same temperature-rise than when running 
continuously, and as the manufacturer naturally w'ishes 
to use the same size of bearings whatever the duty, the 
result generally will be that the intermittently rated 
machine with heavier loads will have approximately 
the same bearing life as the continuously running 
machine with lighter loads. However, for a standard 
line it is not desirable to assume that for short-time 
ratings the bearings can safely be expected to carry 
heavier loads than those suggested by the foregoing load 
factors. It is not fair to choose small sizes on the 
assumption that all machines under these conditions 
have only a very small working life. It is obvious that 
a motor may be intermittently rated and may still 
have to run continuously, being on light load most of 
the time. The bearings, therefore, are not necessarily 
to be under the same rating conditions as the motor in 
which they are fitted, and they may also be operating 
under the same load whether the motor is developing 
its full output or running light. 

General Considerations. 

There axe many considerations which may influence 
the choice of bearings, and various observations which 
may be of interest may now be made. For example, as 
already stated, although bearings of the same fype, 
size and price, may be purchased from different firms, 
the loads which may be safely carried by these bearings, 
according to the makers’ tables, vary considerably. 
This is illustrated by the curves in Fig. 4 plotted*from 
the loads quoted by different British manuftcturers. 
It is interesting to note also that according to general 
practice the quoted safe load is directly proportional 
to the square of the shaft diameter. It is rather a 
striking fact that, taking bearings of, say, 3 inches 
diameter, the safe load which may be carried varies 
from 2 000 to 7 700 lb. even froi^ these curves, which 
do not include heavy^type bearings. The cur-^es hav5 
been«plotted from the makers’ safe loads at 1 000 r.p.m.. 
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IMs^ speed t»ei»g chosen for the purpose of iUustration 
since it is a conunon motor speed. For journal bearings 
it App 63 >rs to be the general practice among bearing 
makers to quote such values that the load varies 
inversely as the cubS root of the speed (r.p.m.). 

Several formulae have been published from time to 
time to give the load cajgicity of baU and roller bearings, 
but it is not desirable to take a general formula and 
apply it to any particular make in the absence of definite 
information, unless it is recognized that only an 
approximate result can be obtained. Even when the 
diameter and number of balls or rollers and the diameter 
of the ball track are known, there are unknown differ¬ 
ences in design and manufacture, clearance and materials, 
which reduce the value of the average formula. How¬ 
ever, if one is dealing regularly with one particular 


largely by factors apart from the output and speed, 
and depends on the rotor weight, distance between 
bearing centres, whether the core is built on a sleeve 
or not, size of air-gap, etc. It therefore follows that 
one firm may have shafts of a larger diameter than 
another for the saihe outputs, and in cases where the 
shafts are comparatively large it may not pay to fit 
medium-type bearings, but for smaller shafts the 
medium tjqje becomes necessary. If ^e bearing cost 
is not important, then for the average machine it is 
better to fit medium-type bearings, the increase in cost 
being a smaller percentage than the increase in load 
capacity obtained, and a reserve capacity is obtained 
which gives improved reliability for normal drives and 
less departure from standard construction for 
higher-load conditions in special cases. 



malfft and type of bearing, and prefers to have a formula, 
it is easy to see that:—- 

Safe'load at 1 000 r.p.m. = H- b 
and. Safe load at any speed v = (aD^ -H &)'^(1 000/u) 

where a and 6 are constants, D = diameter of bearing, 
and V is expressed in r.p.m. 

This can readily be solved for a and b by plotting 
from the makers’ load table. 

H;is not proposed to dicuss the heavy types or metric 
sizes as this would unnecessarily lengthen the paper. 
The bearings usually employed in electrical machines 
^e the light and medium types which are generally 
capable of carrying the loads normally experienced. 

In ^thg determination of the most suitable journal 
bearing for a standard line, it is natursi that cost should 
be a deciding factor if reliability and capacity are not 
thereby affected. It will be found that, load for load, 
the medium-type bearing is cheaper than the light type 
in most British makes. The question of type is not, 
however, merely a question of load and cost, it may 
probably be detenhiaed automatically by the size of 
shafts required for the construction of the particular 
naachines under review. The shaft size is govSmed 


The diameter of the bearing for the light type is from 
1'3 to 1*6 times the diameter necessary for a medium- 
type bearing of the same capacity, and in some cases 
where the former has been preferred the bearings are 
mounted on sleeves or hubs to avoid increasing the shaft 
diameter. This practice can often be adopted with 
advantage in vertical machines having a direct-coupled 

drive. ' -x i 

It may be of interest to compare the capacity ana 

cost of average bearings of given diameters, ^i^ough, 
as already pointed out, these are not necess^ly the 
deciding factors. In the curves shown in Fig. 6 the 
medium-t 3 q>e bajl-bearing cost and load have both 
been taken as unity. It is then clear (if we accept tiie 
general statement from the makers that a rpller bearing 
will safely carry 60 per cent more load than the single¬ 
row ball bearing of the same make) that the roller 
bearing is a really good investment for the heavier 
loads. Naturally, this does not mean that one should 
fit roUqr bearings whether there is sufficient work for 
th <=^Tn to do or not; in cases where they^ are not necessary 
it is hardly good business to increase the cost of the 
machines by fitting roller bearings throughout. 

The external dimejisions of the roller and ball bearings 
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of similar types are identical and the methods of 
mounting are similar except that the outer race of the 
roller bearing should be clamped station^. Therefore 
with very little modification to the bearing housings or 
caps either type can be fitted, and it is suggested that 
it may be worth while to consider*the fitting of both 
in a standard line. Provision may be made by suitable 
machining, so that for light and medium duties ball 
bearings are usai, and for heavy duties roller bearing^. 
Generalizations have been made by one firm regarding 
the fitting of ball bearings in motors up to a certain 
horse-power, and roller bearings in motors above this 
horse-power. It will, however, be apparent from the 
paper that the selection of the bearing is not merely a 
question of the horse-power transmitted, and conse¬ 
quently it is not correct to lay down definite rules that 
are only arbitrary and in practice tend to hamper clear 



Fig. 6.—Comparative load capacity and cost of average 

bearings. 


thinking. Sweeping statements, such as the above, are 
apt to be accepted by some engineers without con¬ 
sideration if put forward in an attractive manner, and 
although it may be safe to follow such rough-and-ready 
rules it may not be economical or necessary. 

With the roller bearing of the short, parallel type 
which is referred to above, and is in most common use, 
it is necessary to make provision for supporting the end 
thrust on the shaft. This may be accomplished by 
using a radial ball bearing at the commutator or slip¬ 
ring end to carry the combined radial and thrust load, 
or by fitting *a separate location bearing, or by means 
of a thrust bearing in addition to the journals. The 
last two methods entail an additional cost which need 
not be incurred in the majority of cases. The bearing 
remote from the driving end is usually lightly loaded, 
and a ball bearing can easily be arranged to t2ke the 
end thrust. In this case it is preferable to use a bearing 
of the non-filling slot type ; although those with £^g 
slots in the ball ra,ces may be suitable in general, it is 


considered that filling slots introduce^ weak point 
into the bearing and render it more liable to failure 
when running under maximum load conditions. I 
The following formulae have been given by various 
firms for determining the* permissible combined radial 
and thrust load:— 


F = 3r + 
TF = 4^ + 
IF = er + 
F = 7r + 


(For self-aligning bearings) 

F = JS-f (0-0004 v-H 0*8)T 
(For single-row bearings without filling slot) 
F=» JB-H (0-0004«+1-4)2' 

(For single-row bearings with filling slot) 


where F = equivalent radial load, 

B = radial load, 

T = thrust load, 
a = pressure angle, 

V = speed (r.p.m.). 


It is considered that general requirements will be met 
by the use of the expression F = 32* -f- B, but the 
value of B must include the load factors previously 
suggested. 

In the author’s opinion an excellent combination for 
motors subject to heavy duties is to fit a medium-type 
parallel roller bearing at the driving end, and a medium- 
type double-row self-aligning bearing of the same 
diameter at the other end to support botii the radial 
a n d thrust loads. If it is desired to fit separate location 
bearings it may be assumed that the capacity fpr axial 
loads is equal to 26 per cent of the rated radial loads. 
A thrust bearing is very commonly fitted not only for 
roller bearings but also when ball journals are employed, 
and it will be found that where these are required it is 
preferable to purchase them with sleeves ready for 
mounting direct on the shaft, tlius eliminating a possi¬ 
bility of careless adjustment during assembly. Suitable 
sizes are put forward for both medium- and light-type 
thrust bearings in Fig. 6. 

Taking the medium-type location bearing with an end- 
thrust capacity assumed equivalent to 26 per cent of 
the radial load, it is found that the light-type thrust 
washer of the sizes suggested is cheaper and of eq^ual 
or greater capacity. Except in extreme cases, however, 
the author considers that the combined duty of journal 
and thrust, bearing can be sustained successfully by the 
self-aligning type fitted remote from the driving end ifl 
motors up to about 200 h.p. 

The iparling bearing manufacturers issue publications 
containing a great deal of information in regard to the 
applications of their respective products, and it is not 
desired to include such matter in this paper. No 
comments will therefore be made on inethods of 
mounting, machining allowances, etc., except to reniark 
that the makers’ instructions regsyrding fitting should^ 
be carefully caunried out. • 

It »s well known that ball and roller bearings are 
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Splendid exaxuples of the high standard of precision 
which can be obtained in everyday engineering practice, 
ai|d it should be noted that this feature is absolutely 
essential to their proper functioning. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasizefl that airticles which are made to 
such fine limits and which receive so much care at every 
stage of their construction should be accorded a cor¬ 
responding amount of care from the time of their purchase 
until they are in actual operation. It is most probable 
that incorrect machining and fitting has been responsible 
for many of the troubles experienced, especially with 
those firms who have not manufactured standard 
machines with these bearings and in consequence may 
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FiGj 6.—Sizes of thrust bearings (with sleeves) for use with 
medium-type ball or roller bearings. 


lack experience in this direction. From such instances 
mistaken prejudice may easily have arisen against ball 
bearings in general or against a certain type in particular. 

6 are should be taken to state definitely that the 
bearings are intended for use in electrical machinery, 
in order that the makers may supply bearings of the 
H slack” type to allow for expansion. The bearings 
should be inspected on receipt in order to ensure tliat 
the coiwect type has been sent, and then repacked in 
the makers’ wrapping with Ihe original protective 
grease covering on them. The bearings should on no 
account be permitted to he about the stores or on the 
fitting benches unpacked. It is important that they 
should be properly protected from picking up dirt or 
iron filmgsii etc. 


The practice of repairing bearings or building up 
" new ” bearings from old sets is not recommended. 
The manufacturers have most elaborate systems of 
gauging and selecting balls, rollers and races in order 
to obtain the high degree of accuracy necessary. When 
it is considered th*t a manufacturer will produce balls 
which differ by only 0;0001 inch between maximum 
and minimum, and then will sort these into five different 
lots for the purpose of assembling all balls in one bearing 
to within 0-00002 inch of the same size, it may be 
reahzed how inefficient the ordinary engineering shop 
is for this class of work. The amount of clearance, 
end-play, alignment and eccentricity are all important 
factors, and attempts to patch up old bearings for use 
in high-speed machinery should not be entertained. 

It has been suggested on various occasions that the 
sizes of bearings for electrical machines should be 
standardized according to the output and speed. The 
operating engineer does not always realize the difficulties 
of the designer, but there are many good reasons (which 
ma y be apparent from the points discussed in the 
paper) why the designer should be left free to determine 
his own size and type. The wide differences between 
the safe loads of various makes and types is one draw¬ 
back to the standardization of bearing diameters, and 
the different t 3 q)es and proportions of machine con¬ 
struction for similar outputs is another difficulty. 

In the author’s opinion it is most undesirable that 
design details should be taken out of the responsible 
engineer’s control by a standardization committee, and 
the arbitrary methods usual to standardization should 
not be recommended in this connection. 

Many questions have not been touched upon, such 
as those affecting the theory and manufacture of the 
bearings; it was felt that these were rather outside 
the purpose of the present paper, which has been 
prepared from the engineer user’s point of view as an 
attempt to put forward helpful information for those 
interested in the application of these bearings. 
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FAITHFUL I^EPRODUCTION IN RADIO-TELEPHOl^IY. 

By L. C. PococK, B.Sc., Associate Member. 

[Paper first received 8th March, and in final form 5ih April', read before the Wireless Section 1th May, 1924.) 


Summary. 

On account of the great number of processes and trans¬ 
formations that energy undergoes between its acoustical 
source and the ear of a listener when wireless telephony is 
the means of transmission, it is not possible in a single paper 
to explore in detail all the av'oidable and unavoidable 
possibilities of distortion. The proper understanding and 
application of certain general principles enable individual 
circumstances to be examined and indicate the path to be 
taken in the pursuit of high-quality transmission. 

In this paper, therefore, an attempt has been made first 
to define terms suitable to the scientific study of faithful 
I’eprodiiction, second to analyse into separate constituents 
the types of distortion occurring, and third to laj^ down 
the genera? principles above referred to and give them as 
far as possible a mathematical form. This has been done 
not only for the purpose of ensuring precision and definiteness 
of statement, but also to enable quantitative application 
to be made and to prepare a foundation on which to build 
as knowledge of the subject progresses. 

Special consideration has been given to transient phenomena 
because in much of the apparatus used for radio-telephony 
the ordinary forms of steady-state distortion can be reduced 
to a negligible amount. The consideration given to transients 
is, however, of a preliminary nature only; it is not possible 
to develop the study of transients in this paper beyond 
the simple cases of ” ironle-ss ” circuits. An interesting and 
difficult field left open for investigation by mathematical 
and experimental means is the exploration of transient 
phenomena in circuits having impedance operators that 
are not single-valued functions. 

In Part II, the principal types of apparatus employed 
in radio-telephony have been considered in as general a 
way as possible. 

A biblidgraphy has been attached, where detailed investiga¬ 
tions will be found of many matters touched upon but lightly 
in this paper, because the presentation of matter covering 
so wide a field seemed to exclude extended investigations 
that had already received very full treatment as self-contained 
publications. * 


Introduction. 

It may probably be claimed justly that the art of 
reproducing the human voice or instrumental music 
has reached higher perfection in the direction of electrical 
loud-speaking apparatus than in the gramophone. It 
is not unlikely that the cause of tliis is directly traceable 
to the fact that the electrical transmission of speech 
has important commercial application in the telephone 
and that very extensive research has been possible 
and necessary with the funds available to the large 
public-utility companies which have to do vjth the 
telephone. 

Whether or no'-these hypotheses be accepted, there 
is no question at all "that almost the only available 
informa-fcion on the nature of speec^i and the effect of 


distortion is the result of research carried out for the 
purpose of telephony., It is probably not generally 
appreciated how far research has gone in -the matter 
of improving and standardizing ihe quality of speech 
transmitted by telephone lines and cables. 

In the early days of telephony the economic factors 
were such that the principal problem was that of securing 
sufficient speech volume at the receiving end; almost 
from the first it was realized -that the instruments and 
lines distorted the speech and lowered the intelligibilitj'-, 
but it was possible to erect lines in which the speech 
volume fell below a commercial value long before 
the line attained such length as would cause serious 
distortion. The advent of loading coils increased very 
considerably the distance over which telephonic com¬ 
munication was possible, but loading also brought with 
it on cables an improvement in the quality of the received 
speech. Finally, the invention of the thermionic 
valve, to which radio-telephony owes its development, 
made possible the only really successful telephone 
repeater by means of which it is possible to -transmit 
speech unlimited distances over land. 

The telephone repeater brought with it a host of 
new problems, to most of which intensive researcli 
gained a speedy solution; above all, however, it reversed 
the order of rela-tive importance of speech Jpudness 
and speech intelligibility; it became economically 
possible to obtain sufficient speech volume at the end 
of the longest line, but no improvement in intelligibility 
attended tlie increased range. Further, -the results 
hi-therto considered to be commercial left much to 
be desired; even at -the present -time telephonic com¬ 
munication is carried on wi-th only about 60 per cent 
of the syllables correctly heard, the remainder being 
guessed by the context. When, however, unfamiliar 
names, isolated letters or figures are to be transmitted, 
■the context is of no assistance and it is a matter of 
common experience that very great difficulties are 
encountered. • 

Definitions. 

The subject of faithfulness of reproduction in radio 
-transmission requires a basis of definitions and^it is 
a matter of some care to select sui'table defini-tions and 
to avoid confusing terms. The science of radio- 
telephony has developed rapidly, and has specialized 
for vmious ob-vious reasons along its o'^ lines -wi-thout 
much regard to -the sister science of line telephony. 
This has led to some confusion; such terms as trans- 
mi'tter, receiver, high frequency, e-tc., mean one tiling 
■fo a telephone engineer and ano-thar to a radio engineer.^ 
As - ttbis paper -will deal with ground common to bo-th 
sciences, and it is hardly possible to alter ■the accep^ted 
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ignificance of telephone terms, the following definitions 
will be adopted:— 

^he terms “ high frequency ” and " low frequency ” 
will not be used, but instead the terms “ radio or carrier 
frequency " and “ sjJfeech frequency or audio frequenc 3 ^*’ 

“ Transmitter ” and ” receiver ” will be used to 
designate tlie correspgnding telephone instruments 
known in the radio art as microphones and headphones. 

The complete sending or receiving apparatus will 
be called a transmitting set or receiving set respectively. 

Turning now to the definitions with w’hich repro¬ 
duction is to be studied :— 

The Articulation oi a reproducing system is the average 
percentage of monosyllables correctly received when 
conveyed by the system without context of any kind. 
Articulation measured in this way is a function of the 
ability of the observer as well as of the reproducing 
system r 

The Intelligibility of a reproducing system is the 
percentage of ideas correctly received when conveyed 
by the system and expressed in the form of short 
sentences. Intelligibility is a function of articulation. 



efficiency, per cent 

Fig, 1. 

The Traffic Efficiency of a reproducing system is 
inversely proportional to the time taken to convey a 
single simple idea over the system. 

Fig. 1 shows the relationship that has been experi¬ 
mentally established between articulation, intelligibility 
and trafific efficiency. 

The foregoing definitions have to do with the capability 
8 f a system for transmitting ideas by means of speech. 
The‘coming of broadcasting calls for far more than 
the reproduction even of perfectiy intelligible speech. 
Natural reproduction of the human voice and of music 
is required, and it is q^te posable to obtain a high 
degree of speech quality as defined above without the 
reproduced voice sounding at all natural. 

It is not at present possible to specify degrees of 
naturalness or de^^es of perfection in reprodudng 
"music, ^though it is obviously possible to lay down 
the theoretical conditions for the exact reproduction 


of speech or music. For the present the follbwing 
semi-defined quantities must be recognized:— 

Naturalness is the similarity of reproduced speech 
or music to the original, apart from such properties 
as can be specifically defined under speech intelligibility. 

Perfection of Production is the total degree of 
similarity of reproduced speech or music to the original, 
taking into consideration naturalness and those factors 
which affect intelligibility. 

In these two definitions it has been assumed that 
the intelligibility of a reproducing system which, as 
defined, refers to speech only is of some significance 
when the system reproduces music. This assumption 
is a very doubtful one, and it is probable that" Perfection 
of Reproduction ” is the only heading under which 
the reproduction of music can be properly considered. 

I For example, it has probably been observed by all 
j who have had occasion to use a number of different 
! loud-speakers that some types are better than others 
for speech, while some of those that are worse for speech 
are better for music ,* sometimes, even a receiver is 
found which reproduces a particular type of musical 
instrument very well indeed but is poor for other music 
or speech. In many ways, however, the peifection of 
reproduction for speech is a good all-round test of 
the characteristics of the system, and when speech is 
well reproduced music also will generally be well repro¬ 
duced. 

Parti. 

Defects of Reproduced Speech. 

Reproduced speech may suffer from several distinct 
kinds of distortion, all of which are generally present 
to some extent. 

It is necessary to consider speech or music as capable 
of being expressed as a Fourier series. Strictly speaJdng, 
only vowel-like sounds or musical tones, i.e. sounds 
which can be indefinitely sustained, can be expressed 
as a Fourier series, but by a well-known extension 
a wave-form which is not repeated can be expressed 
in a similar form, and it is commonly accepted that 
problems in telephonic transmission may be regarded 
as steady-state problems; that is to say, all transients 
are neglected. This mode of regarding transmission 
fSi-Citly neglects one form of distortion and will have 
to be revised. The consonant sounds are in general 
transients, and all the reproducing apparatus should be 
capable of reproducing these transients faithfully; 
more will be said on this at a later stage. 

In so far as steady-state conditions may be assumed, 
the distortion that may occur is due either to the ratio 
of reproduction being different for different single 
frequencies (frequency distortion), or to the repro¬ 
duction of different amplitudes at any given frequency 
in different ratios (amplitude distortion). In the 
latter case the distortion produced is two-fold ; first, 
the intensities of the sounds are not heard in their 
proper ratio, crescendo passages, for example, perhaps 
failing *to show any appreciable crescendo effect; and 
second, a number of frequency comf>pnents are intro¬ 
duced which were not in the original sound. 

it is ap!parenttha.t another variable, namely /' phase,*’ 
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may be distorted, but it has been well established * that 
the relative phase of the reproduced frequencies makes 
no appreciable difference to the sound heard, although 
the shape of the wave-form may be very greatly changed 
by alterations of phase. ^ 

There is yet another kind of distortion which is of 
a somewhat different character and is caused by the 
non-linear relation between the response of the ear 
and the energy intensity of the sound heard. 

It is evident that if two sounds, one of which has 
twice the energy intensity of the other, are produced by 
a system which is capable of giving out these two sounds 
always with the same ratio of intensity but at different 
levels of absolute intensity, then because of the non¬ 
linear characteristics of the ear as regards both frequency 
and amplitude t they will only be interpreted in their 
correct ratio if the ear hears them at the same level 
of intensity as the original sounds would have been 
heard. Receiving apparatus ought therefore to be 
adjusted to give about the same volume of sound as I 
is being used in the broadcasting studio, and if it is 
incapable of giving the necessary output without intro¬ 
ducing otjier kinds of distortion, ideal results cannot 
be obtained. 

Frequency Distortion. 

Reference has been made to the distortion arising 
from amplification of various frequencies to unequal 
degrees: this is called “ frequency distortion ” and 
is at the same time both the simplest kind of distortion 
and the most difficult to eliminate from some of the 
apparatus used. 

The effect of frequency distortion on music can be 
easily conceived; certain notes will ring out loudly 
while others will be lost; again, the higher harmonics 
which give timbre to the notes will perhaps be lost, 
mgVing it hard to identify the instrument that is being 
played. As regards speech, the very low audio fre¬ 
quencies up to, say, 600, and to a less extent the high 
audio frequencies, are responsible for naturalness and 
those characteristics which enable one to distinguish 
one voice from another. The range from 500 to 1 500 
carries most of the loudness and a considerable amount 
of the intelligibility. The range from 1,600 upwards 
is concerned less in the loudness of the sounds heard 
but is of supreme importance in securing high intelU- 
gibiUty, that is in enabling every sound to be correctly 
heard and interpreted without mental effort. 

It has been established X that higher audio frequencies 
can be masked, according to their intensity, by tones 
of lower pitch, so that if some of the higher audio 
frequencies required in speech are reproduced in less 
than a certain ratio to the lower audio frequencies 
they might as well be absent altogether for all the effect 
they are capable of producing in ameliorating the 
quality. 

The circumstances that give rise to frequency dis¬ 
tortion have in general an effect upon tiie transmission 
of transients. For example, suppose there is an electrical 
or mechaiUcal resonance in the apparatus with®, single 
free period. The» equation of a series resonant system 
may be written 

• See Bibliography (1). , , ^ IbU.,[5). 

t (2and9); 

VoL. 62. 




dt 


( 1 ) 


where F{t) is the applied ,force exj^ressed as a function 
of the time; m, r and k axe the inductance, resistance 
and capacity or equivalent mechanical quantities of 
the system; then y represents Surrent or velocity. 

In (1) substitute — = 26; — = cu® ; ^ = D ; the 
' ' m ^ m at 

equation becomes 


i(i)2 + 2j5i3 + k)y = if(() 


( 2 ) 


Then the steady-state solution when F{t) is a periodic 
force with angular velocity to is 


^ “ m{K - + 4j82to2}i7a • ' ‘ 

a formula sufficiently well-known to require no comment, 
since it represents the current taken by a series resonant 
circuit in terms of the inductance, natural frequency, 
appUed frequency and damping. It may perhaps be 
worth while pointing out that if in (3) m alone varies, 
tOo r being held constant, the tuning becomes 
sharper as m increases, for the maximum amplitude 
of y is unchanged while all other values of y are reduced 
when m. increases. Thus lightness of the moving parts 
of mechanism in the reproducing system is essential. 

Now examine the capabilities of the series resonant 
system represented by (1) for responding to transient 
forces. 

Suppose that a unit steady continuous force is suddenly 
applied so that the right-hand side of (2) becomes 
(l/m){l) where (1) signifies that the force is zero before 
time i — 0 and unity when t is positive. ^ 

The well-lmown solution of the equation is now 


y - -smh yt 

^ my ' 


. ( 4 ) 


in which y^ = ^ — cuj. Expression (4) applies when 
the system is heavily damped and y is real. With less 
damping y is imaginary, and the solution is written 
as in (6) if y is still treated as real, while if y is 'zero 
the system is critically damped and the solution is as 


given in (6), thus:— 


y = 
y = 


-sin yt 

nvy 

te-Pt 


m 


. (5) 

.•{ 6 ) 


From these three solutions it is seen that if fr^ 
oscillations depending only on the structure of the 
system are to be avoided, the damping mu^ be at 
least critical. 

The further application of these, formulae depends 
upon the circumstances of each case; the system may 
be a circuit coupled to the grid of a v^dve, and "^e 
formula must be developed according to the coupling 
adopted; Thus if it is the voltage due to the current 
1 / through a resistance r in a series resonant circuit 
that operates on the grid, (4), (6) or (6) applies, after 
multJplying by r; but if it is the voltage across the 
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mductive elei^ffent of the circuit that is effective, the 
formulae have to be opei*ated on by m{dldt) ; and if 
it^s the voltage across the condenser that is effective, 
(4), (5) or (6) must Jie integrated with respect to time 
and multiplied by oncol. In the last case only will 
the steady applied force ultimately produce a steady 
corresponding elTect. * 

’riie response to a transient force of the type considered 
has l.>een calculated for three cases, and is shown by 
the curves of Figs. 2 and 3. Fig. 2 shows the value 
of y (current or velocity) and Fig. 3 the integral of y 
proportional to displacement or electric charge. 

By differentiation of (4), (5) and (6) it is found that 
the initial slope (at < — 0) of the response curves in 
Fig. 2 is equal to 1/m, indicating again the importance 
of small moving mass in any mechanical system. Figs. 
2 and 3#iho\v that increased damping retards the response 
after the first moment. 

To obtain a good approximation of the value of 
the displacement to the value of the applied force, 
it is essential that m should be small and the initial 
slope of the y curve correspondingly steep. The damping 
should be at least critical in order to prevent oscillations. 



Fig. 2, 


and the natural frequency should be high so as to limit 
the time over which the disturbance lasts. 

Examination of Equation (3) shows that high natural 
frequency and small mass are also the requisites for 
good reproduction under steady-state conditions, while 
high damping must also be added if the natural frequency 
is not well outside the frequency region to be reproduced. 

The ca.se of a series resonant system has been given 
fairly fully because of its inherently great importance ; 
e.g. in the simple radio receiving circuit (Fig. 4) the 
aerial is a series resonant circuit, and the important 
quantit;^ is the voltage across the inductance. Similarly 
(2) is a series resonant circuit provided that the grid 
conductivity can be neglected. Again, if the grid 
side of an intervalve transformer has high capacity 
and the grid filament circuit has negligible conductance, 
a series re.sonant circuit similar to. (2) is formed. Lastiy, 
the mechanism of a telephone receiver or loud-spealcer 
is a resonant systenk-of the same type expressible by 
‘Equation (1). . 

Parallel resonance circuits are met with in tuned 


anode circuits, in the plate circuit side of intervalve 
transformers having high capacity, and so on. 

There is no reason to suppose that a reproducing 
system will be called upon to respond faithfully to a 
transient of the Inn^ discussed in Equations (4), (6) and 
(6), but the results have been given in somp detail 
because the response of the system to any non-periodic 



0*001 0*002 


Seconds 

Fig. 3. 

applied force, or to any change of amplitude or frequency 
of a periodic force, can be obtained from its response 
to a suddenly applied steady force. It therefore seems 
reasonable to regard the response of a system to a 
suddenly applied steady force as a good indication of 
its behaviour towards the transients that will actually 
occur in speech and music. 



Fig. 4. 


It is not proposed to examine in detail tlie many 
different types of elementary circuits and mechanisms 
involved in telephonic transmission ; the methods of 
doing sQ lmve been developed elsewhere, and the possible 
combinations are very numerbus. For example, the 
total damping of the system can always be divided into 
two components, one Useful, the other wastefuUy 
dissipative; iii the^ase of an elecixical circuit element 
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there may be series or parallel resonance, and the total 
effective resistance, or either of its two components, 
may be in series or in parallel with either the inductive 
or capacitive element. It may, however, be noted 
that since parallel circuits contain elements similar 
to the elements of series resonance circuits, the potential, 
kinetic and dissipative energies of a parallel system 
enter into Lagrangian dynamical equations of the 
same form as series systems but with different co¬ 
ordinates ; the conditions for most faithful response 
can be derived by superposition of variables effective 
in series circuits, and will therefore be the same in 
parallel combinations as in series combinations. When 
we are concerned with the shunting effect of a parallel 
resonance circuit, so tliat attention is not directed to 
the response in the resonance circuit (e.g. in a tuned 
anode circuit), the same conditions apply, for it is only 
by the quick and faithful response of the bridging reso¬ 
nance circuit that the back E.M.F. necessary to maintain 
the fonn of the impressed voltage can be secured. 

• Different Distorting Elements, Additive or 

Otherwise. 

• 

The next inquiry wliile general principles are under 
study is the consideration of the effect, cumulative or 
otherwise, of two unilaterally coupled series resonant 
elements in the transmission chain. There may be 
two parts of the transmission system which are resonant 
in character but so situated that they do not react 
on each other, and their natural frequencies are inde¬ 
pendent. So far as frequency distortion goes, it is 
evident that if the two resonances have approximately 
the same damped frequency the distortion will be 
intensified, whereas if they have suitably different 
frequencies the overall response characteristic may be 
levelled up and, to a certain extent, improved. 

Again, it is evident that the steady-state frequency- 
distortion characteristic can be levelled up by the applica¬ 
tion of networks having suitable characteristics; as a 
simple example, the peaked form of the current/frequency 
curve in a series resonant system can be reduced to a 
less peaked form by the addition of a suitable parallel 
resonance circuit, which may be separated from the 
series circuit by a vacuum tube to prevent interaction 
of the impedance of the two elements. 

It is shown in the next section that the effect cfE 
successive distortions on the transient phenomena may 
be judged by its effect upon the steady-state frequency 
distortion. 

The Response-frequency Characteristic as a 
Criterion of Quality, 

The frequency distortion of any element of a re¬ 
producing system is shown by plotting the output or 
response against the frequency for an input voltage 
or force of constant amphtude. An element of the 
system is here taken to mean one complete closed 
circuit, or its mechanical equivalent. 

It is seen from Equations (3) and (4) that in the specific 
instance examine^ the reproduction of a transient 
depends upon j8 and oiq, as also does the steady state, 
amd the amplitude of reproduction is in both cases 
inversely proportional to m. I 


It is shown in an Appendix that this reftition is general 
and that the response-frequency characteristic is related 
to the response for transients as well as for the ste^^y 
state as far as analytical methods ajre applicable. 

In order to obtain a more general conception of the 
performance of a system in respect of transients, suppose 
that the force acting is E{£), an(f the response is given by 
Y{t), both being functions of the time. Then these two 
functions are related (in an invariable system) by a 
third function, wliich depends upon the constants of 
the S 5 retem only and may be thought of for the moment 
as a mutual admittance, as it actually is in the electrical 
case: it can therefore be expressed in a generalized 
way as a function of the circuit constants, and the 
operator djdi which will be denoted by q. Thus E{t) 
and F(<) are related by an expression of the form 

Now in solving such an equation for the steady 
state when E{t) is a sinusoidal force, the usual procedure 
is to substitute (jn) for q. Following the methods 
of Heaviside we may regard f{jn) as the generalized 
mutual admittance effective with its proper value-of n 
for every real frequency in the Fourier integral ex¬ 
pressing a transient applied: thus, as is shown by 
T. C. Fr)',* we write the applied force 

J5(i) = — dnXeJ”* UAiZ?(A)6-J"^ ’ ’ 

*'—00 

and r(t) == 5^ I I dAJ5(A)e-J«^ . (8) 

J —00 -' — 00 

Here the response to the transient applied force is seen 
to depend on the mutual admittance expressed in 
complex form, that is, as a modulus with an angle. 
The relation of response to input, which ordinarily 
forms the frequency-distortion characteristic, is deter¬ 
mined as the modulus only of the mutual admittance 
witliout regard to angle. In the steady state this is 
justified, since it is experimentally well established that 
the alterations of wave-form resulting from alterations 
of phase do not appreciably affect the sound heard. 
Under transient conditions, however, the infinite series 
of frequencies summed in the Fourier integral occur 
as single waves only, and the shape of the response may 
be very considerably altered by phase distortion. It 
cannot be claimed that there is definite experimental 
evidence that the change in the shape of a transient 
resulting from changes in phase of its component 
frequencies can be appreciated by the ear, but it i& 
difl&cult to see how one transient is to be distinguished 
from another if this kind of distortion dbes not ^natter. 
It is not difficult to suppose that an harmonic analysis 
of sustained sounds is made by the ear, and that the 
phase elements are. discarded. It is more difficult to 
see how the ear could carry but such an artificial process 
as the reconstruction and identification of a Fourier 
integral from a received pulse that differed materially 
I in charapter from the original force. The problem of 
I reconstructing: the original transient force fram its 

* See Bibliography (45). 
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distorted reproduction is obviously incapable even of 
being uniquely mathematically solved in the absence 
of'iiata regarding the law of distortion. 

As a commentary^, on the foregoing remarks we may 
note that the most difficult sounds to reproduce with 
sufficient accuracy to make them easily identified are 
p, b, t, d, k and g, the stop consonants which are truly 
transient in character. Other difficult consonants 
are f, v, th and s, but these owe their difficulty to the 
relatively high audio-frequency region involved in 
their formation. 

If the English consonant sounds are examined, it will 
be found that many of them, like the last group 
mentioned, are capable of being sustained and are 
therefore vowel-like in character. W in “ away ” is 
clearly a transitional sound, practically composed of 
a series', of vowels in such quick succession that the 
steady state can scarcely be established. It is probable 
that the vowel-like consonants are to be regarded in 
the same way as W, since they frequentty seem to be 
merely a way of beginning a true vowel and are therefore 
transient in character. 

Amplitude Distortion. 

The response-frequency characteristic of any element 
of a system has already been defined from the point 
of view of frequency distortion. If the ratio of output 
to input is a function of the amplitude, the definition 
must be extended to a more generalized form. 

If there is no amplitude distortion the ratio of output 
to input, voltage or force, for any element defines the 
frequency distortion, thus 

Fa = G{n) .(9) 

where ^ is the frequency distortion, a function of 
frequency only. 

If amplitude distortion is present. Fa will vary 
non-linearly with F^ at a given frequency, and the 
relation may be written 

Fa - G(n)H(Fi) . ... (lO) 

Frequently ^(Fi) may be expressed in the form 

S’(Fi)«Ff.(11) 

This kind of distortion is found in iron-core coils, 
on account of the non-linearity of the BH curve of 
the iron, and also in valve circuits on account of the 
curvature of the valve characteristic. In the same 
two cases hysteresis may be present, in which case the 
distortion will be represented approximately by 

..... ( 12 ) 

where ju is a complex operator.* 

In all these cases a single-frequency impressed force 
Fi produces a response in which the fundamental is 
not proportional to the force; and in which there are 
a large number of different frequency components 
having precisely the same effect as a variable superposed 
noise. 

It should be noted that there are four Idnds of ampli- 
See Bibliography (46 and 47). 


tude distortion, according to whether the function H 
is single-valued or double-valued, and whether it is 
symmetrical or asymmetrical about the point at which 
the system is in equilibrium with no impressed forces. 

The Measurement of Intelligibility. 

In telephone work it has been found necessary to 
have some means not only of testing apparatus for 
the speech articulation it is ca.pable of transmitting, 
but also of specifying the result of such tests, in terms 
of some characteristic that will measure all possible 
kinds of distortion in apparatus of different nature. 

For many years it has been customary to recite lists 
of meaningless monosyllables over a telephone system 
to be examined, and to determine the proportion of 
syllables accurately recorded. For this purpose a large 
number of lists (over 150) of syllables have been compiled, 
each list being arranged to give equal weighting to 
the different elemental speech sounds. 

The technique of these tests has been developed to 
the point where definite and significant results can be 
'Obtained. These “ articulation percentages ” depend, 
how^ever, upon the acuteness or alertness “bf hearing 
of the observer, and also upon the amount of practice 
obtained. Reference has already been made to Fig. 1, 
in which is exhibited the correlation between intelli¬ 
gibility and the articulation percentages obtained with 
a particular set of lists. 

Some idea of the importance of the various speech- 
frequency regions in g.iving faithful reproduction will 
be seen by examining the curves shown in Fig. 1 of 
Mr. Sandeman’s introductory paper to a recent dis¬ 
cussion on loud-speakers.* These curves show the 
effect upon articulation of transmitting, without dis¬ 
tortion, the frequencies from zero to n only, or from 
n upwards only for difierent values of n. 

Naturalness and Intelligibility. 

Intelligibility has been defined as the inherent ability 
of a reproducing system to convey the elements of 
speech that are important from the telephonic point 
of view for conveying ideas ; it is, as has been shown, 
a function of articulation. By " naturalness" we 
understand all the other properties of reproduction, 
Additional to those which have been found to have a 
measurable effect on the observed articulation. For 
example, the insertion of a small condenser in a telephone 
system may have very little effect on the articulation 
or intelligibility of a system, but may make a great 
difference to the character of the sounds heard. 

It seems probable that naturalness in speech is to 
be associated with the vibrations of the vocal chords, 
for Sir Richard Paget has shown f that the essential 
qualities of each vowel are inherent in two or more 
reinforced frequencies, and that vowels and unvoiced 
consonants of perfect intelligibility may be sounded 
without the assistance of the vocai chords, that is by 
whisp^ing. 

If, then, naturalness of speech is, concerned in just 
these low audio frequencies which do not greatly affect 

* Journal I . E . E ., 1924, vol, 62, p. 275. 
t See,^ibliography (20). 
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the observed articulation, it may be expected that a 
good idea of the behaviour of a reproducing system 
for general purposes is gained by observing the capabihty 
of articulately reproducing speech, together with the 
degree of tone resemblance between the original speech 
and the reproduced speech, • 

Modulation and Demodulation. 

By modulation we understand the distortion of a 
carrier current in some arbitrary manner by speech- 
frequency currents, so that the modulated carrier 
contains the speech-frequency elements. The ca^er 
may be modulated in various ways, the essential re¬ 
quirement being only that the modulating current shaU 
definitely change the carrier in some reversible manner, 
and riot be merely superposed upon it. The di^orted 
or modulated carrier can then be demodulated by the 
receiving apparatus; demodulation—a better word 
for telephony than detection—is the converse of modula¬ 
tion, and is the process of disentangling or recovering 
the original speech-frequency currents from the modu¬ 
lated carrier. XX. 

Withouj: going into the details of the different methods 

used to procure modulation, let it be assumed that the 
modulated carrier of angular frequency c is represented 

B( 1 sin^)«) sin ci . . • (13) 

when a single speech frequency of angular frequency p 
is operating and B is the amplitude of the unmodulated 
carrier. Then, when a number of different speech 
frequencies are present, the form of the modulated 
carrier will be 

ji 

J5{1 + S-dj, sin j>t) sin ci . • ♦ (l^) 

0 

where the upper frequency-limit P may be taken as 
equivalent to 6 000 periods per second for speech, ana 

some higher value for music. 

Let A be the maximum instantaneous value or 

modulating voltage; it is clear that this must be less 
»hflT> unity or overmodulation will take place, a phen^ 
menon associated, as wiU presently be shown, 
distortion in the demodulator. Thus, for all pwsible 
frequencies and for aU possible intensities to be trans¬ 
mitted, A must be less than unity. 

The process of demodulation depends upon the proper 
. use of an asymmetrically distorting circuit, the particul^ 
form of distortion being approximately represented by 
saying that the amplitude of the demodulated^ 
varies in most cases as the square of the modulated 

carrier amplitude. i 

The demodulated voltage will therefore be proportional 

to 

J52sm2d(lH-S^?sin2pi ^ nm 

With these assumptions, and since the maxmium 
value of A must be less than unity, the average v^ue 
of A will be considerably less than waity. 
certainly not more than about 0*6 for speech (the 
usu^ percentage‘modulation), and lower stiU for music. 
The t£ms of second degree in ^ then tend to disappear 
as the percentage modulation is lowered, and the signa 


becomes proportional to 2B^ sin^ ciJ^Ap^vi pt, tha.t 
it is proportional to the original signal and to the square 

of the carrier. f 

We see then that with^these (the ordinary) assump¬ 
tions there is distortion in the pfbcess of modulation 
and demodulation, viz. the two terms of second degree, 
and that the importance of ijhese terms increases as 
the percentage modulation is raised; in fact, the 
maviTvinm value of A should not be allowed to approach 
unity, since all such amplitudes wiU appear in the 
demodulated current accompanied by large parasitic 
or unwanted components. 

Our next inquiiy will be into the nature of the dis¬ 
tortion due to the parasitic frequencies represented 
by the quadratic terms. 

Consider first a term in the demodulated current of 
the form . ^ 

2(43y4gsinpising«) sm^ci . .. . llo) 

The two frequencies p and q modulate each other, or 
in the language of speech-frequency currents they 
produce beats, or sum-and-difference tones; the pre¬ 
ceding expression may be written 

ApAg sin2 d, {cos {p — q)t — cos (p -i- g)«} • (17) 

so that the unwanted terms.in the received signal 
consist of tones of frequency (p + q) and (p — q), one 
or both of which may be in the frequency zone trans¬ 
mitted and may cause beats or interference with tones 
of the same or near frequency which are le^timately 
received as part of the desired signal. Similarly, the 
symmetrical terms of second degree are equivalent to a 

single double-frequency paxaatic tone. 

The question will now naturally be raised as to whether, 
and under what conditions, it is possible to secure 
distortionless modulation and demodulation. It is 
readily seen that if linear modulation as in (14) is used, 
and demodulation is also linear, the required result 
will be secured. Linear demodulation, however, reqmres 
the demodulator to have a linear charactensrtc. and at 
the same time be a rectifier; that is. m the ® ^ 
a valve using plate-current dcmodulabon the plate- 
current/grid-voltage charactenstic would have to be 
linear up to some point, and also beyond 
but with a different slope. It is well knoivn that the 
effect of space charge and varying voltege 
filament prevent the realization of this ideal demodula- 

It has also been suggested * that distortionless reception 
can be secured when demodulation follows a square 

law if „ 

12 _ ig ^ 

where I is the amplitude of the modulated earner, # 

Jq is the amplitude of the unmodulated carmer, 
jS is a constant, and • 

E is the signal to be sent. 

If "ZAp sin pt is the signal the law of modulation is 

I ^ {KZApSmpt • • • ( 1 ®) 

If the received signal is proportional to it is received 
without distortion. 

- * See Bibliography 144). 
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♦ Such a law modulation gives, however, very much 
larger changes in the amplitude of the modulated carrier 
fofc relatively small modulating voltage than for voltages 
suiicient to give complete modulation. The result is 
that when demodulhtion fails to approximate to the 
square law, and especially if it approaches a linear 
law, there is serious disl^rtion. It has been shown by 
Moullin and Turner that for strong signals the demodu¬ 
lation is likely to follow a linear law. 

Another point in connection with modulation of this 
kind is tihat the law is difficult to realize in practice. 
In general, modulation will not exactly follow a linear 
law, and demodulation will not exactly follow a square 
law; in either case amplitude distortion will be intro¬ 
duced, and it is therefore generally accepted that 
moderate linear modulation is best. 

In the sending aerial circuit, and in the recemng 
circuits,* the modulated carrier undergoes distortion in 
proportion to the sharpness of tuning. If the expression 
for modulated carrier is expanded in the form 

sin ct -f- {cos (c - p)t — cos (c + p)t} . (14a) 

it is seen to consist of terms which are sum-and-difference 
frequencies of carrier and audio frequencies, forming, 
as is well-known, the two side bands. As the response 
of the resonant tuned circuits is a function of frequency, 
the higher audio frequencies in the received signal 
will be reproduced in smaller proportion than the lower 
audio frequencies. In the absence of reaction and at 
the shorter wave-lengths this distortion is, however, 
not serious, even when there are three or four such 
tuned circuits involved in the transmission. 

A complete study of modulation and demodulation 
would take up too much space, especially if the different 
methods employed were discussed. The principles 
involve(^have therefore been given in their most general 
form, and further information to which the principles 
here given may be applied can be obtained from many 
excellent investigations that have been published—a 
few of these are given in the bibliography at the end 
of this paper. 

Part n. 

The foregoing discussion has described the broader 
principles concerned in the avoidance of distortion. 
Where possible these principles have been expressed in 
precise mathematical forms for the purposes of concise 
definition and in order that they may be used as the 
basis, of calculation and anal 3 H:ical study, as knowledge 
of the subject progresses. We shall now turn our 
attention in greater detail to some of the elements 
cqjpamonly used in radio-telephony. 

It is natural that the first element studied should 
be the tgansmitter, and here at the beginning of the 
radio-telephone system is a problem of no mean pro¬ 
portions. The transmitter must fulfil the following 
conditions:— 

Its electrical voltage output at aU frequencies from 
20 per second up to some undetermined high audio 
frequency—say a,l?out 10 000 per second—must be a 
f^tliful reproduction ef the pressure in the air due to 
the sound to be transmitted. 


This condition, of course, implies absence of fre¬ 
quency distortion and amplitude distortion both 
symmetrical and asymmetrical. 

The carbon transmitter used in ordinary telephony 
depends for its efficiency upon the judicious use of a 
certain amount of Resonance, permitting unavoidably a 
definite and knovra amount of frequency distortion; it 
is, moreover, guilty of amplitude distortion, as any 
instrument must be which operates by the variation 
of resistance unless the resistance variation is very 
small. Asymmetrical distortion is also present, due to 
the non-linear variation of carbon resistance with 
pressure (unless it is specially compensated as in what 
is known as a “push-pull” arrangement). It is evident, 
in view of the enormous amount of study that has 
brought the carbon telephone transmitter to its present 
state of commercial efficiency and quality, that no 
high-quality transmitter can at present be made with 
anything like the same transmitting efficiency. This is, 
however, not serious. Thanks to the high degree of 
distortionless amplification obtainable by valves, the 
lower limit of permissible efficiency is only controlled" 
by the degree of electrical disturbance picked up by 
the transmitter leads, and the amount of noise inherent 
in the early stages of the amplifying system. 

Excellent transmitters can be made by securing very 
high natural frequencies with high damping in the 
mechanical system, and there is tlren not much diffi¬ 
culty in avoiding amplitude distortion. Alternatively, 
arc and flame transmitters have been made in which 
there is no mechanical system; both mass and stiffness 
are negligible, but amplitude distortion has to be con¬ 
sidered. The author has no information on this aspect 
of the case, but it does not seem likely to introduce 
any serious difficulties. 

It is hardly necessary to add that electrical and 
acoustical resonances, as much as mechanical 
resonances, must be avoided in connection with the 
transmitter as elsewhere. 

So far as is known, only five types of high-quality 
transmitter are in use at present. In the condenser 
transmitter a light and tightly stretched diaphragm, 
heavily damped, forms a small condenser which varies 
in capacity with the pressure of the air. If a steady 
voltage E is applied through a resistance across wliich 
cojjpiection is made to the amplifier, the alternating 
voltage across the resistance will be proportional to the 
current flowing ^when the condenser capacity varies,* 
For the minute alterations of capacity resulting from the 
var 5 ang pressure of sound incident on the diaphragm 
the amplitude distortion is quite negligible, and the 
combination of damping and high natural frequency 
(about 16 000 p.p.s.) gives an almost flat frequency 
characteristic. 

In the "push-pull'’ carbon transmitter a similar 
highly-damped stretched diaphragm operates on two 
carbon buttons, one on each side and so connected as to 
compensate mutually for the non-linear carbon distor¬ 
tion.* The variations of resistance are so small that the 
amplitude distortion arising from tiie reciprocal relation 
between carbon pressure and cufrent is'quite negligible. 

In the electromagnetic transmitter a light coil with 
* See ]^bliogfraphy; (85 and 48). 
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very little stiffness is made to vibrate in a magnetic 
field by the sound waves; the damping is partly 
mechanical and partly electrical. The output voltage 
varies directly as the frequency. The natural fre¬ 
quency is probably low, so that the variation of oui^ut 
with frequency partly compensalfes for the falhng 
amphtude/frequency characteristic of the vibration, 
and the frequency distortion can be corrected by 

suitable inductance. , j- 4 . 

A fourth t 3 q)e of transmitter operates by the direct 
action of sound waves on a silent glow discharge pro¬ 
vided with a third intermediate electrode. It has been 
found possible * to control the frequency distortion of 
this transmitter and to procure a practically flat 
characteristic by suitable adjustment. 

In a fifth t 3 q)e f developed in Germany, sound waves 
influence the current flowing across an ionized air space 
between a Nemst glower and a cold electrode. 

Amplifiers. 

The transmitter will, in general, be connected to an 
amplifier or series of amplifiers, and it is proposed to 

80 
bO 


duction of the frequency-distortion c|jirves of fou0 
representative makes of speech-frequency amplifiers for 
radio work. These curves were pubUshed by me 
American Bureau of Standards. Fig. 6 is the fte- 
quency-distortion curve of anoth^ well-known make 
of loud-speaker amplifier. 

To a telephone engineer m^se response charac¬ 
teristics are an amazing revelation; for several years 
telephone repeaters have been regularly manufactured 
to requirements holding the variation of gain over the 
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Fig. 6.—Frequency-distortion curves of speecU-frequency 

ampUfiers for radio receiving sets tested by tne 
American Bureau of Standards. 

consider next the problems of amplification, but it 
should be understood that the remarks about to be 
made apply equally to audio-frequency ampUfiers used 

in the receiving apparatus. , , ^ 

It has been pointed out to the author that at a recent 
discussion on loud-speakers at this Institution, two 
telephone engineers (of whom the aulhor was one) 
both assumed without comment that unUistorted speech 
currents at any required leyel of volume could be 
deUvered to a receiver, while other speakers spoke o 
the difficulty or impossibiUty of seeming un^storted 
amplification. It is also noticeable fhat the techmc^ 
Press has published several articles r^ently on high- 
quaUty resistance-coupled amplifiers. This mticism of 
speech ampUfiers, in general, 

foundation, as is shown by Fig. 5,t which is a repr - 

♦ See Bibliography (34). _„n,ber^o/^'es of*standard cable having 

X The ordinates are plotted as the immber of ^es or eaefi 

an attenuation loss at i s has ^ attenuation constant of 

frequency. Standard cable at 800p.p.s. slotted in miles of standard 

0-109 per mile. The amplification has been ptottea 

cable, tnat is lasanthmically, be^^e logarithm of their energy 

of two sounds is more ?®arly proportio^ o ^°^^ pspect the sensation 

aS^rs°to fXw “ aw siinUar S th^ Weber-Fechner law for optical 

sensation. 



range 200 to 2 600 p.p.s. within a range of 1| ^ 

800-cycle-mile standard cable. Figs. 7 and 8 show 
characteristics of good ampUfiers for radio-telephony 
employing either inductance and condenser or trans¬ 
former coupUng, and should settle defimtely l^he 
question of whetlier or not amplification without dis- 
tortion is possible, at least as fax as frequency disto^on 
is concerned. It will presently appear 
distortion can readily be reduced to an almost negligible 

amount. 



^400'“'800”16Q63200'6^ 
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Fig 7_Characteristic of a two-stage loud-speaker am]plifier 

of good quality with transformer coupling. 


avoiding 


We shall investigate the conditions for 
distortion under three headings :— 

(fl) The valves. 

(b) The coupUng. 

(c) The combination of valve and couphng. 

(fl) In order that an ampUfying valve may operate 

without distortion, the grid-voltage/plate-cu^e 
characteristic under the workin| conditions ^ 

linear over a certain range, and the 
voltage applied to the grid circuit must always he 
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laetween the ^yalues of abscissa which correspond 
to the limits of linearity. These conditions wdl be 
approximately fulfilled when the valve has suitable 
capacity for the work it has^ to do if the grid voltage 
and plate voltage ate correctly chosen. A rough guide 
in choosing these relations is that the maximum alter¬ 
nating voltage applied the grid should not exceed 
the amount of the grid bias (including any grid bias 
that may be due to a high-resistance leak in series 
with the biasing potential) ; the actual values should, 
however, be chosen after a study of the dynamic 
characteristic has been made, or at least after the 
dynamic characteristic has been calculated from the 
static characteristics and the circuit constants. The 
effect of using a valve over too large a range of its 
characteristic has been discussed theoretically ^ and 
experimentally by J. G. Frayne,* where also it is 
shown Sow negligibly small the distortion of wave-form 
becomes as the alternating voltage applied to the grid 
is reduced to a value commensurate with the steady 
grid-bias voltage. 
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PiG, 8.—Characteristics of good-quality amplifiers for 
speech-input equipments. 


{b) The forms of coupling in common use are impe¬ 
dance and condenser (the impedance being either a 
high .resistance or a large inductance) and transformer 
coupling. 

Resistance coupling naturally gives very good quality, 
and freedom from frequency distortion is easily secured, 
but it requires a plate battery of higher voltage, and a 
large part of the effective alternating E.M.F. in the 
plate* circriit is lost unless an extremely high-voltage 
plate battery is used. 

Inductance and capacity coupling has been very 
si?tcessfully used. The points requiring attention are 
that the inductance must be large enough to offer an 
impedande high in comparison with the tube impedance 
at the lowest frequencies to be transmitted, and at the 
same time the winding must be so arranged that the 
self-capacity of the coil does not approach the resonance 
condition at a frequency within the range to be ampli¬ 
fied. The core must be sufficiently generously designed 
to prevent saturation ^ the plate current flowing in the 
windings. 

See Bibliography (32). 


Transformer coupling has the gi'eatest overall effi¬ 
ciency and presents the greatest difficulty in avoiding 
distortion. The advantage of transformer coupling is 
that the voltage can be stepped up between valves, 
thus reducing the number of valves required for a 
given amount of amfilification. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that the primary of the transformer must meet the 
conditions specified for inductance coupling, while 
the secondary, in order to get a voltage transformation 
of four or five, must have an impedance 16 to 25 times 
as high as the primary. Under these conditions the 
capacity of the secondary winding is only to be pre¬ 
vented from having serious resonance effects by ex¬ 
tremely careful design. The hysteresis effect must also 
be kept low to avoid asymmetrical distortion. In spite 
of these difficulties, however, transformer coupling has 
been successfully employed in high-quality amplifiers, as 
has already been shown. 

Another distortion, somewhat more common than it 
should be in audio-frequency amplifiers, is due to the 
curvature of the BH characteristic of iron, which 
causes a certain amount of amplitude distortion. So' 
long as a transformer is sufficiently generously^designed, 
it is possible to keep the vai'iation of flux density so 
low that the amplitude distortion is negligible on account 
of the small part of the BH curve concerned ; but 
many transformers are made for audio-frequency or 
loud-speaker amplifiers with very much smaller cores 
than have ever been used in ordinary telephony, 
although in the case of loud-speaker amplifiers the 
speech power applied to the transformer is much 
greater than that concerned in telephony. 

The use of small iron cores reacts also on the fre¬ 
quency distortion of the circuit, because high-impedance 
windings must be obtained to secure high efficiency at 
low frequencies. Now the requisite high impedance can 
be secured by increasing the number of turns or by 
enlarging the core, but a limit to the increase in the 
number of turns is in practice soon reached on account of 
the self-capacity of the coil; thus from the point of 
view of frequency distortion as well as amplitude dis¬ 
tortion a generously designed iron circuit is necessary. 

(c) It is necessary to study the combination of 
vacuum tube and coupling because thermionic tubes 
are not, and cannot be, perfectly unilateral in their 
beiiaviour. It comes about, therefore, that the input 
grid-filament impedance of a tube is a function of the 
impedance in the plate circuit. In order to investigate 
this relation rigorously, it would l)e necessary to tliink 
of a vacuum tube as a variable electrical system ; that 
is, the plate-filament impedance shoidd be treated as a 
function of the instantaneous plate current, a class of 
problem which has been examined by H. W. Nichols 
and J. R. Carson.* For most practical purjvjses, how¬ 
ever, it is satisfactory to regard the plate-filament 
impedance as constant, and as containing a voltage 
equal to /x times the voltage impressed on tlie grid, 
according to the method described by 11. W. Nichols.f 
The Various kinds of distortion that may be encountered 
when th% grid voltages are small have been described 
by the present author elsewhere, J where it is sliown 
that the input impedance, of the tube is a function of 
See Bibliography (48f. t Ibid., (26a). t Ibid., (25). 
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the impedance in the plate circuit, and consequentiy 
distortion may result if the input impedance varies 
greatly with the frequency. It is also shown that dis¬ 
tortion of wave-form is indicated by a change in the 
reading of an ammeter in the plate circuit of a valve, 
and that this kind of distortion is* to be avoided by 
maldng*the external plate-circuit impedance high. 

Reference m^st also be made, on account of its 
probable effect upon transients, to the phase distortion 
arising from reactive impedance in the plate circuit. It 
has been shown by Van der Bijl * that with inductance 
in the plate circuit the dynamic characteristic is an 
approximate ellipse having an area proportional to the 
alt e rn atin g energy contained in the inductance (see also 
J. G. Frayne)t; it follows that if the inductance is 
sufficiently large the alternating current lowing in it 
can be made so small that the energy is smaU 
and the phase distortion is negligible. 

Fig. 9 shows oscillograms taken with a Western 
Electric cathode-ray oscillograph, illustrating the 
elliptical form of the dynamical characteristic when the 
plate circuit is inductive. In Fig. 9 (a) the load was an 
inductance of 0*4- henry and in Fig. 9 lb) an inductance 


circuit impedance for large values of ^he inductance 
depends on the condenser coupling and grid leak of 'toe 
succeeding valve which form a circuit in parallel \^?th 
the inductance. • ^ 

Reaction. 

Reaction is seen in its simplest form when it is 
applied to a radio-frequency amplifier; the output 
circuit is coupled back to the input circuit in any con¬ 
venient manner so that the output produces an aug¬ 
mented input. In order to represent the arrangement 
in its simplest form we may ignore the inter-electrode 
capacities of the valve, and assume that we have a 
unilateral machine in which the output voltage is /a 
times the input voltage. W^e will suppose that a constant 
alternating voltage is applied to a series resonant 
circuit (the aerial), and that the voltage across the 
inductance is applied to the idealized voltage amplifier. 


Ip 


Vo 



Fig. 9 (a). Fig. 9 (6). 

Fig, 9._Oscillograms taken with a cathode-ray oscillograph. 

la Fig. 9 (a) the load was an inductance of 0'4 henry. 

In Fig. 9 (6) the load was an inductance of 0*8 henry. 

of 0-8 henry. The slope of the major asds of the 
ellipse is the average effective mutual admittance of 
the grid circuit to the plate circuit; and the ellipse 
itself, since the ratio of its axes depends upon fre¬ 
quency, indicates that the phase of the plate-circuit 
current will be a function of the frequency. 

There is, however, an upper limit to the value of 
the inductance in the plate circuit, be*cause the input 
impedance of the tube has an increasingly large negative 
resistance component for increasing plate-circuit induc¬ 
tances, and this tends towards osciMon; and even 
although actual oscillation does not occur, tliis condi¬ 
tion must not be approached or excessive amplification 
of frequencies in the neighbourhood of the natural 
frequency of the system will result. 

Fortunately, it is generally possible to find between 
the limits described a suitable value of inductance that 
will operate successfully over a wide range of •fre¬ 
quencies, especiaUy when inductance-condenser %ouphng 
is used, as the retard does not form, the useful load 
but is only the high-tension ieed; the effective plate- 

• See BibUography (23). * ^ Loc.cii. 



the output from which reacts on the aerial inductance 
(see Fig. 10). 

The equations for this sj^tem at a frequency jp, n 
is the aerial impedance without reaction, are 

. ( 19 ) 

Xijp(M — [iL) -h + ^ 2 ) ~ 9 J 
from which we derive the effective aerial impedance 


E — M) 


( 20 ) 


Since M is related to Z 2 and L, it is convenient to 
substitute for Z 2 and Jc'\/{LL^ for M. « o len 
get the following terms for the aerial impedance after 

rationalizing:—- 
WithQut reaction Za - 

Real component due to reaction 

_ -^WLz) ( 21 ^ 
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secondary circuit the valve operates in the same way 
as the amplifier previously described. 

It is not possible to discuss here the many kinds of 


f maginary con^onent due to reaction 

, i}2+<3j2ii 

From these expressions it is seen that as Jb or £2 is 
increased the real com^nent of aerial impedance due 
to reaction becomes at first increasingly negative, so 
that the effective aerial resistance is reduced and may 
reach the oscillation point; for still further increase in 
k or Zf 2 the real reaction component becomes positive 
and the reaction circuit forms a load on the aerial. 

As L 2 changes, the reactive reaction component 
changes, at first increasing the effective aerial inductance 
and afterwards decreasing it. 

In the practical application of reaction the effective 
aerial rcKistance is decreased, with consequent reduction 
of the aerial damping coefficient; at the same time the 
effective inductance is increased, so that if the aerial is 
tuned by condenser variation the damping is further 
decreased by the increase of inductance, but if the 
aerial is tuned by variometer the increased inductance 
due to reaction is neutralized in the tuning, 

A moderate degree of reaction is legitimately and 
properly used to increase the sharpness of tuniAg when 
receiving faint or long-distance telephony; by sharper 
tuning the selectivity of the receiving set and the ratio 
of tuned signal to interfering noise, and signals on 
slightly different wave-lengths, is increased. If, how¬ 
ever, the reaction is taken too far the curve of aerial 
current against frequency for constant applied voltage 
becomes sharply peaked, and the range of frequencies 
corresponding to the signal no longer lies on a sensibly 
flat part of the resonance curve, so that there is fre¬ 
quency distortion; this is exactly similar to the result 
obtained^ when sharply tuned radio-telegraph receivers 
are used for the reception of telephony on long wave¬ 
lengths. The general principles of oscillatory circuits 
examined in the first part of this paper also show that 
abrupt variations in the applied voltage will not be 
faithfully followed by the aerial current if the damping 
is made very low, but instead the aerial will set up a 
damped train of oscillations at its natural frequency at 
each'transient change, and these when rectified appear 
as noise. 

It is hardly necessary to comment on the excessive 
and incompetent use of reaction that is so common 
and causes so much interference; the resulting dis- 
torticMi Of both kinds referred to above becomes very 
marked indeed and, in addition, the tuning is generally 
not exact as is shown by the heterodyne note, so that 
thi^ upper and lower side bands are not symmetrically 
reproduced, with results that have been studied and 
described#by R. V. L, Hartley.* 

When reaction is applied to a single-valve demodu¬ 
lator, the results are substantially the same as in the 
case of the radio-frequency amplifier already described. 
The output from the valve consists of an audio-fre¬ 
quency component and a radio-frequency component; 
these axe separated and the latter is fed to the reaction 
Qpil, In respect of th^radio-frequency currents in the 

^ See Biblio^phy gS), . • 


receiving circuit that are in use witli and without 
reaction, but the application of the general principles 
given in this paper Vill generally be sufficient to reveal 
the conditions required for obtaining good qu^ity in 
any circuit. There is, however, one type of circuit 
that uses a distinctive feature, on which a few words 
must be said. The type referred to is that originated 
by Armstrong, in which high reaction is used together 
with a quenching device that prevents continuous 
oscillation. Such a circuit is a valuable one for long¬ 
distance commercial communication, but cannot under 
any circumstances be considered as a high-quality 
receiving system, because the high reaction introduces 
the frequency distortion already described, and the 
periodic quenching of free oscillations introduces slight 
noise due to the audible components of the damped 
trains of waves. 

Attempts are occasionally made to apply the principle 
of reaction to audio-frequency amphfiers. It may be' 
said at once that no important developments^are to be 
looked for along these lines. 

It is shown in an Appendix that only a higlily 
idealized resistance-coupled amplifier can have a truly 
flat frequency-distortion characteristic; in general, the 
characteristic of a speech amplifier falls away markedly 
at very low and very high audio frequencies, these 
frequencies in a good amplifier being outside the range 
to be transmitted. If reaction is applied, the departure 
of the characteristic from the ideal flat curve will 
become more marked, in just the same way as the 
tuning curve of an aerial becomes more peaked by 
the application of radio-frequency reaction. If, on the 
other hand, we suppose reaction applied to an ideal 
resistance-coupled amplifier, we have an amplifier 
inherently of rather low efficiency, and reaction will 
raise the efficiency. In practice, however, tire capacity 
of the valve electrodes and the capacity and inductance 
of the apparatus prevent the realization of a flat 
characteristic, with the result that deterioration of the 
characteristic sets in directly reaction is applied to any 
useful extent; meanwhile the same improvement in 
efficiency can be secured with less harmful effect on 
th$ characteristic by the substitution of transformer 
coupling or inductance and condenser coupling. The 
practical applicg-tion of reaction to audio-frequency 
amplifiers is beset with many other complications 
arising from the curvature of the grid-voltage/plate- 
current characteristic, which makes the amplifier 
unstable so that ^ strong signal may send it into an 
unresponsive condition, 

Dual Amplification or Reflex Circuits. 

Like reaction, a method of increasing the output of a 
single valve that is now coming into prominence is the 
Use of dual amplification, that is the use of a single 
valv8 first for radio-frequency amplification and then 
for audift-frequency amplification. It is, in general, 
not satisfactory from the point of vieW of high quality 
to use a single valve for tvro different functions, because 
the circuit conditions that suit one condition of use 
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are generally incorrect for another condition. In dual 
amplification the vacuum tube operates as an amplifier 
in both its functions, but the radio and audio fre¬ 
quencies have to be separated by condensers, which 
cause appreciable distortion in the audio-frequency 
circuit. 

Receivers. 

Of the various types of apparatus that have been 
used for the final conversion of electric current to 
speech we gball confine our attention to electromagnetic 
devices, since these are by far the most commonly used. 

Where crystal sets or amplifiers of low power haying 
good characteristics are used with head receivers, it is 
commonly agreed that excellent quality can be obtained; 
the naturalness also is probably good, but the conditions 
of listening are such as to make the judgment of 
naturalness difficult. There are, however, differences 
observable in the naturalness of different head receivers, 
caused by differences in the natural frequency of the 
mechanism and, more particularly, differences in the 
degree of damping. Owing to the necessity of using 
mechanical resonance in order to secure an instrument 
of reasonable efficiency, receivers are less than critically 
damped; a good receiver, for example, may have a 
response to a suddenly-applied steady voltage similar to 
the curves j8 =• 500 in Figs. 2 and 3, and the distortion 
inherent in resonant systems occurs. ^ 

In order to obtain a satisfactory compromise between 
efficiency and faithfulness, it has been necessary to 
malce a careful study of the desirable vibration con¬ 
stants of a receiver, taking into consideration the 
increased damping of the receiver when it is held to 
the ear. The general theory by which the vibrauon 
constants are studied has been described by the author 
elsewhere.* For many years the design of receivers 
was based on experimental work with trial and 
The data accumulated by this method, together with 
Dr Kennelly’s methods of impedance analysis and 
modern research,t have placed receiver design on a 
sound scientific basis, to which strong t^timony is 
borne by the fact that the first receiver designed by 
the new methods had an acoustic power output about 
2 i times greater than previous receivers for the same 
power input, although it was actually smaller and 
lighter. These improvements in design acc^pamed 
the study of telephone-speech quality, wth ffie r^uit 
that both frequency distortion and amplitude distortion 

were reduced. 

Loud-speaking Receivers. 

Of all the transformations to whiqh the speech or 
music is submitted in its passage from the source to 
the listener,, the final transformation into acou^c 
waves by a loud-speaking receiver is the least satas- 
factory. No loud-speaker has yet been made that 
sounds perfectly natural, although by prop®J 
and extreme care in manufacture it is possible to secme 
results that are highly satisfactory, and in fact ^he 
intelUgibiUty may be made 

intelligibility of a head receiver; it is m speecn 
naturSness and musical faithfulness that the principal 
* See Bibliography (38). t IWrf.*(40, 42 and 43). 
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improvements are to be looked for. Pi^sent achieve-^ 
ments owe their success to the rather generous tolerance 
of the human ear* and cannot be said to mark t’te 
final development of loud-speaking apparatus. ' 

There are very many types of loufi-speaking receivers 
on the market, and the diversities in their faithfulness 
of reproduction aye about as n^inierous as their types. 
Some account of the difficulties of securing faithfulness 
and of the inherent disadvantages of certain tj-pes has 
been given by the author and others at a recent joint 
meeting of the Institution and the London Physical 
Sod.ety.j' 

It is not always realized that the receiver mechanism 
will not handle more than a certain amount of power 
without serious amplitude distortion; in this respect 
the receiver should handle as much electrical speech 
power without distortion as the valve which jnecedes 
it. Both valve and receiver must, however, be capable 
of dealing with the maximum peak voltages occurring, 
whether due to a peaky wave-form or to the varying 
intensity occurring pre-eminently in music. Measure¬ 
ments with the cathode-ray oscillograph have shown 
that the momentary ratio in a short time-interval of 
peak voltage to R.M.S. voltage for fairly rapid speech 
collected by a high-quality transmitter is about 6 or 7. 

A somewhat similar average figure was found for 
gramophone music, but the music varied in intensity 
up to a maximum of over 6 times the average intensity 
for the whole record. These figures are, of course, 
subject to variation and amendment, but they indicate 
that a given valve and loud-speaking receiver will only 
reproduce music without bad distortion on loud notes 
at an average intensity considerably lower than that at 
which they can reproduce speech satisfactorily. It is 
also apparent that in estimating the pemussible varia¬ 
tion of grid potential from any data obtained by mea¬ 
surement of the R.M.S. value of speech currents an 
amplitude factor must be used to prowde for the high 

peakiness of the wave-form. 

As a very rough approximation, it may be stated 
that a good loud-speaking receiver may require from 
0-0003 to 0-0005 apparent watt in order to give ou 
speech at a convenient volume level in a 
size Uving room; the apparent watts are 
measured by the product of mean^squared cument and 

efieottve resistance (at 800 perii^ Uve 

receiver. Allowing that the pe^ of the 
are 7 times the E.M.S. value, it is easy 
that a valve of moderate power is required to give a 

fofd pXtoance with 

i^s reqffired to take care of the wade variation of in.ensitj 

to the receiver itself, the ciment ttaougfc 
thrreXer is very unlikely to respond well to the 
1 iTk +Vii» voltage curve, on accounlf of the 

Scigce of 

of the moving SSnce under 

"rc^Splay^ no useful part and is^ugous 
• • See Bibliography (5 and 6). t See page - 
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rto the leakage flux and magnetization inductance of a 
transformer; a 100 per cent eflident receiver need have 
n^ effective inductance. 

fhe limited amount of ppwer that some receivers 
are capable of handfmg is the cause of a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction, even though the reproduction inay he 
faithful within the povier limits of the receiver. The 
variation of intensity of music between the extreme of 
pianissimo and the extreme of forte with a full orchestea 
has been estimated to be an energy ratio of 1: 10 . 

It is, therefore, easy to see that if a receiver is incapable 
of producing as much acoustical energy without dis¬ 
tortion as the maximum music intensity to be trans¬ 
mitted, the performance must be heard at a sub¬ 
normal volume level; under such conditions the 
■pianissimo passages, only just audible in the original 
music, may be lost altogether in the reproduction, and 
the ea^ distortion caused by reproduction at the wrong 
loudness level will be present. Receivers can be m^e 
that will handle the requisite amount of energy to give 
normal volume reproduction of loud music, but the 
smaller and simpler types of instrument must not be 

expected to do it, , j 

It may be assumed that a receiver can be designed 
to give a required output without amplitude distortion, 
and that it is used in conjunction with an amplifier of 
adequate capacity as judged by its freedom brom 
amplitude distortion in handling the peaks of me 
alternating wave-form applied to the last grid. We then 
come face to face with the problem of frequency dis¬ 
tortion, which in loud-speaking receivers is the most 
serious problem of high-quality radio-telephony. Wim 
ordinary care, and by comparatively easy means, the 
distortion of all the other apparatus used in radio- 
telephony can be brought down to reasonably small 
dimensions; in the loud-speaking receiver such ^ 
equally^ near approach to perfection is stiU possible, 
but not as yet at a commerdal cost. As the author 
has pointed out elsewhere (loc. cit.) electromagnetic 
receivers can only be made of sufficiently high efficiency 
to enable them to be used with moderately-powered 
valves by employing mechanical resonance; it is by 
the sparing use of resonance, entailing perhaps the 
sacrifice of a certain amount of volume efficiency, that 
high quality has at present to be secured. It is there¬ 
fore a corollary that the greater the amount of dis¬ 
tortionless speech power that the loud-speaker amplifier 
can deliver, the less resonance need be used in the 
receiver and the better its quality can be. It is a 
further corollary that the receiver should be designed 
in conjunction with the amplifier in order that the 

combination may give the best results. 

''Some recent studio on four types of loud-speakmg 
receiver brought into view some interesting facts bearr 
ing on -file relation between speech quality and natural¬ 
ness. It was found that the four receivers were approxi¬ 
mately equal in speech quality, although they differed 
widely in naturalness, fhe same voice being produced 
with fair natiifadness by two of the types, and with an 
uneaaihly hoflowness and drumniiness by the other two 
: t^es. Investigation^showed that the drummy eff^t 
>as kused by: the fact^^t^^ receivers in question 
had imintral frequencies a.t a,bout 660 periods per second. 


some 200 p.p.s. or more below the resonant frequencies 
of the more natural receivers. The low-pitched and 
relatively undamped resonances had little effect upon 
the intelligibility but had a great effect upon the 
naturalness. 


Noise and Interference. 

A consideration of quality would not be ^mplete 
without some reference to noise and interference, 
although these factors fall somewhat outside considera¬ 
tions of distortion. 

It has been ascertained, so fax as speech goes, that 
the intelligibility of reception depends upon the ratao ot 
noise intensity to speech intensity. The noise to be 
considered consists of atmospherics, interference from 
ivireless stations or power circuits, valve and amplifier 
noises (sometimes caused by vibration) and a^o of the 
frequencies manufactured by amplitude distortion in the 

wireless apparatus. .a 

At the present time very little can be done to reduce 

noise (other than distortion noise) in circumstances 
where it is serious. High selectivity of the receiving 
apparatus naturally tends to reduce the noise received 
when it is spread over a spectrum of waye-lengtiis . 
the use of a coil aerial may by its directional effect 
also enable the ratio of signal to noise to be raised. 
Other devices have been described from time to time, 
the object being often to eliminate one particular 
wireless signal on a wave-length near to that being 
received; such devices may consist of an auxiliary 
tuned aerial or various special circuit arrangements. 
Naturally these devices do not eliminate the extra 
frequencies due to amplitude distortion. 


Conclusion. 

In conclusion the author desires to express his 
indebtedness to his colleague, Mr. W. L. McPherson, 
for reading the manuscript and for much valuable 

Acknowledgments are also due to the W^tern 
Electric Company, Ltd., for permitting the resufrs of 
work carried out in their laboratories to be published. 


* APPENDIX 1. 

The Response-Frequency Characteristic as a 
Criterion of Quality in Respect of Transient 
Impressed Forces. 

Of the two fqpdamental types of distortion under 
steady-state conditions, the frequency distortion is, in 
general, the more important and more difficult to avoid. 

The quality of reproduction of an amplifier (or other 
piece of apparatus) is commonly examined by plotting 
the output (voltage or current) for constant input 
against frequency; such.a curve is called the frequency- 
distortion, or response-frequency characteristic. The 
ordinates of this curve can be regwded as mutual 
admittances, or a similar quantity ‘according to the 
definition of input and output adopted for the purpose 
of obtaining the characteristic. The phase 
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ordinates is not usually <ietemuned, so that it is the 
modulus of the admittance that is plotted. 

In the light of the evidence that the ear will disreg^d 
phase differences in the steady state, and ihe suggestaon 
that it cannot form an image of the original transient 
disturbance from a phase-distorted •reproduction of it, 
the question arises whether the frequency-distortion 
characteristic sl^ould also show the phase distortion, m 
order to give a complete representation of the effect of 
the system on quality. 

From the analytic point of view, we must conhne 
our attention to ” ironless mathematics,” and suppose 
that our mutual factor relating input and output is 
formed by addition, multiplication and division of a 
number of simple factors of the form a + pdidt. For 
the steady state the mutual factor will then take the 
form P -h jQ, where P and Q are rational real fractional 
functions of the frequency p. The modulus will be a 
polynomial fraction in integral powers of p with a 

finite number of terms. //r >2 

The question is whether the modulus, i.e. y (P + V h 
which forms the ordinary frequency-distortion charac¬ 
teristic, determines uniquely the phase distortion, or 
whether there can be a number of difierent functions 
of frequency having tlie same plot of modulus against 
frequency but different plots of phase angle against 
frequency, that is, different values of Q/P< 

We may suppose that the full expression of the 

mutual factor is {Fi + jF 2 )IF, 

rational polynomials in powers of p. The modulus is 
V(Pi + F%JF, but is only known as 

^y{A -h Bp^ -^Gp^ ... P^)IF 

The problem is therefore to determine whether 
M = (A + Bp^ j^Op^^ ... p^) can be expressed as 
the sum of the squares of two rational polynormals 
in more ways than one. 

Let Pi = oo + 02 ?® + <*4?^ • • ■ . (1) 

Pg = 6i p -I- 63?® + • • • &n-i? "■ J 

Then on squaring Pi and F^, adding them toge^er 
and equating to M, an identity is obtained which 
furnishes (n + 1 ) equations to determine the (« + 1 ) 
coeflScients oq . . . o^, 61 . • • Hence Pi an ^ 2 
can be uniquely determined and the phase angle is 


of the quality of apparatus from iff steady-state? 

characteristics. . j 

It would lead too far to investigate the relation 
between frequency distortion and phase distortion 
taVing into consideration the hysteresis effects of iron- 
cored apparatus; under such conditions the ordinary 
expansion theorem for the calcjilation of transients no 
longer applies, nor in general is the mutual factor 
expressible in integral powers of p. 

APPENDIX 2. 

No invariable amplifier or reproducing mechamsm 
having dissipation can have a frequency characteristic 
that is perfectly fiat in any finite part without being 
fiat from zero to infinite frequency, that is, without 
having a perfectly constant ratio of reproduction for all 

frequencies. , ^ . 4 . 

The square of the modulus of the steady-state mutual 

factor for a ph 3 rsical system having a finite number of 
degrees of freedom and built up of single-valued im¬ 
pedance operators is a rational fraction, finite for all real 
values of the variable. Therefore, if the variable p be 
given a generalized complex sigmficance, the square o 
the modulus of the mutual factor regarded ^ a func¬ 
tion of the complex variable is a holomorphic function 
in a region as narrow as we please but containing and 
extending along the real axis. It is a property of such 
functions that they cannot be constant over a fimte 
interval witliout being constant everywhere 
holomorphic region. It follows that under the conations 
assumed for analytical purposes the enunciation above is 

verified. , , j 

Hence, for example, an idealized resistance-coupled 

amplifier will have a constant ratio of reproduction for 
all frequencies, but a transformer-coupled Simplifier 
being necessarily inefficient at very low fre^encies 
cannot have a cliaracteristic that is truly flat in any 
part, although in practice the 

experimentaUy indistinguishable from a straight line 
over a wide range of frequencies. 


arc tan = F^fFi 


( 2 ) 


It is seen, therefore, that the plot of the modulus of 
the mutual factor of any physical system defines also 
the phase angle of the mutual factor, provided the 
modulus is expressible as a fraction in integral powers 

Since the modulus of the mutual factor defines the 
phase distortion imphcitly, it is evident that transient 
phenomena need not be studied separately but can be 
regarded as included in all investigations applied to 
steady-state distortion ; it must be appreciated, ffiow- 
ever that the transient distortion is only inWuded m 
the sense that ‘a good steady-state response charac¬ 
teristic indicates good transient response in a general 
way and this is the justification for forming an opmion 
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Discussion before the Wireless Section, 7 May, 1924 


Sir Richard Paget: So far as the observations which 
I have made by ear are concerned, they agree with 
everytliing that the author says as to the nature of 
speech sounds. As to whether aperiodic sounds are 
really involved: all the sounds, including all the transi¬ 
tions of the transient sounds, appear to be essentially 
musical. The only possible exceptions are the sounds 
of " f ” (the unvoiced sound) and ” th.” There is, to 
the ear, a component—not the main component-- 
which is what may be described as a faint roar. It is 
an unstable sound which may be truly aperiodic. In 
practically all the others (I am speaking of consonants 
as well as of vowels) the components are all essentia,lly 
musical. As to naturalness, it might be interestmg 
to point out that, in a bass or baritone voice, the larynx 
frequencies often fall to as low as 60 or 60 per second. 
For instance, if I say ” Oh, oh” my voice h^ gone 
through a phase of this sort-861 to 966 and dov^ 
to a frequency of about 54, i.e. an octave above the lowest 
note on the piano. Therefore in ord«r to get true 
naturalness in reproducing a man’s voice the apparatus 
must reproduce frequencies down to the order of 50 
or so * otherwise the natural effect of the voice is lost. 
Music demands a still larger range, because some instm- 
ments operate down to 20 vibrations per second. On 
the upper limit I should say that apparatus would have 
to respond at well over 5 000 periods to obtain natural¬ 
ness. The sounds of ”f.” “th” and “s’ all have 
components of that order; the “ s ” sound in my own 
voice has a frequency of between 6 000 and 7 0,00. 
The natural frequency of the cavity of the egr may 
have a bearing on this subject. In my own case it is 
about 2 900. If one puts a finger into one s e^ and 
then takes it out gradually on^ hears a note which rises 
up to about this frequency as the*air cavity is com¬ 


pletely opened. If the ear is covered with one hand so 
as to lower its frequency all sorts of external noises are 
increased by resonance, but as one comes to the natural 
frequency of tlie ear these resonant noises cease alto¬ 
gether, indicating that the ear has ceased to be sensitive 
to noises of tlie natural external ear frequency, it 
instruments could be made to have the. same natural 
frequency as tlie human ear we might be less conscious 
of their natural periodicity. The intelligibil^. o 
different consonants varies greatly, merely as tested y 
their range in air. I recently made some 
which may be of interest. The sound of f mida 
those conditions had a range of about 40 yards. Und 
the same conditions ” th ” had a range of about 80 yards. 
Above 40 yards ”f” was constantly mist^^en tor 
” th.” Above 80 yards ” th ” was mistaken for • s. 
The ” s ” sound itself was always clearly heard up o 
160 yards. But the sound which had much the 
carrying power was “ sh.” That is why we use sh 
when we wish to get silence in a hubbub. A word as to 
the distinction between different transients. 
not tbinV it is necessary to rely on phase difference . 

I should think it likely that the ear is as unconscious 
of phase differences in the transients as it is in the cay 
of persistent sounds. The following has to be remmi- 
bered in regard to every transient sound. Tak^tne 
”k” and “t” and “b” and “p” sounds. Each 

of these has several components—always two or three— 

and each of those components may be movmg in a 
different direction. Thus the middle component may 
be kept fairly level while the upper one is going up ana 
the lower one is going down; so that although 
start with three similar components, we. c^ get two 
entirely different transient sounds, because the different 
components are moving in different directions, or their 
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•amplitudes increasing in different proportions. 
For example, the essential differences between the sounds 
^ “.p » and “ b," and “ t ” and “ d.” and “ k ’* and 

" are, broadly, that in “ j) ” and “ b ” what we hear 
is simply a variatifin of ampUtude only; there are no 
audible changes of resonance. In fact, any method by 
which the resonances ire suddenly started or stopped 
gives the ear the impression of a " p or “ b ” sound. 
D. C. Miller actually made his group of organ pipes say 
" papa ” by simply turning on the air supply sharply 
twice in succession. There, of course, the resonances 
were started suddenly and stopped suddenly. The 
sounds '' k " and " g ” and “ t ” and “ d are quite 
different. They are essentially due to changes of 
amplitude and of frequency. In “ k and g the 
most remarkable characteristic is that the sound starts 
by a double release, like turning on a tap in two stages; 
whereas in “ t" and “ d ” it is by a one-stage release. 
The high-frequency components of the sound are also 
much more pronounced in “ t *’ and " d ” than they are 
in “ k ” and “ g.” Figs. 6. 6 and 7 in the paper indi¬ 
cate the inadequacy of the system referred to for dealing 
with low frequencies. It will be seen that if the curves 
in Fig. 6 are continued back, there would be no amplifica¬ 
tion at all at 50 periods, and if the curve in Fig. 7 were 
continued there would again be an amplification, at 
60 periods, of only about one-half that obtained over 
a very wide range from about 400 to 3 000 periods. A 
few days ago I listened to the loud-speakers at Wembley 
and I was particularly struck by the fact that no low 
frequencies at all were audible. There were some very 
persistent frequencies due to resonance of the hom 
or the diaphragm. The intelligibility was good. To 
sum up: for naturalness in music and in male voices 
we undoubtedly need responses to frequencies of from 
20 to §p and upwards. For intelligibility we want a 
greater sensitiveness in the higher regions, from 6 000, 

I shouTd say, up to about 7 000. Some very interesting 
experiments on the duration of human speech sounds 
have recently been published by Mr. Jefferson of the 
Phonetic Laboratory at University College. The device 
which he used enabled the actual movements of the jaw 
to be recorded. From that, exact information could 
be got as to the actual times occupied by syllables 
in human speech. 

Captain B. S, Cohen; On page 792 there are re¬ 
ferences to intelligibility, articulation, and traffic 
efficiency. Intelligibility and articulation are defined 
in this country very much as the author has defined 
them; but traffic efficiency has not been considered 
to any great extent and I do not think that the term 
will find very much favour. I suggest in its place 
^me such term as “ transmission speed factor." That 
would prevent any confusion with the normally-accepted 
definition of “ traffic." I am glad that the author 
emphasizes (on page 793) the necessity for reproducing 
at about the same volume level, as it has be^ frequently 
stated that a pearfect repeater on a much reduced volume 
scale is all that is required, and this conception results 
in unsaiisfactory reproduction. On page 796, under the 
beadiiig of “ Measureaient qf lntelligibility," the author 
"refers tqhst^ of monosyllables for determining the propor¬ 
tion :pf syllables accurately recorded, and states thS,t the 


lists are arranged to give equal weighting to the different 
elemental speech sounds. In this country it is customary 
to weight these lists in the proportion of the frequency 
of occurrence of the various speech sounds in average 
speech. Some occur very much more frequently than 
others and it is considered better to weight these lists 
to take an equal weighting for each elemental 
speech sound. On page 798 the author refers to five 
types of high-quality transmitter in use at present. 

I should like to refer to three other types which it is 
considered may be of very considerable value for radio¬ 
telephony reproduction, but which are at present 
being utilized principally fpr measurement purposes. 
The first is the eddy-current transmitter due to Mr. 
Hewlett, who terms it a “ tone generator." This con¬ 
sists of two rigid slab coils placed close together, with 
a thin disc of aluminium foil between. This disc of 
foil can be moved to and fro by impinging sound waves 
which pass through spaces in the coils. The eddy cur¬ 
rents produced in the aluminium foil by the field from 
the slab coils through which a polarizing current circu¬ 
lates are utilized for reproduction. This gives very 
faithful reproduction and there are no resonance points 
over the audio range. The second form is merely 
a loose-leaf condenser of a few sheets used as an 
aperiodic transmitter. This offers considerable possi¬ 
bilities and is one of the earliest forms of condenser 
transmitter. The third form is the Wollaston wire 
thermophone. The footnote on page 799 states that 
standard cable has an attenuation constant of 0*109 per 
mile. This is, however, an obsolescent American 
standard, and the standard in this country and a number 
of other European countries has an attenuation con¬ 
stant of 0*106 per mile. With regard to transfonner- 
coupled audio-frequency amplifiers, I propose to exMbit 
lantern slides showing curves similar to those obtained 
by the American Bureau of Standards. These have 
been obtained with apparatus which was demonstrated 
at a recent meeting of this Institution and are actual 
reproductions of the photographic curves obtained on an 
oscillator outfit used for the measurement of frequency- 
amplitude characteristics. The two sets of curves shown 
indicate the results obtained with two types of intervalve 
transformers. There are four curves for each trans¬ 
former, indicating the variations obtained with reversal 
oi primary and secondary windings. These curves 
demonstrate the importance of the self-capacity of the 
windings. Although one of these sets of curves indi¬ 
cates a high-quality article, the other set, obtained with 
an expensive type of transformer, is decidedly unsatis¬ 
factory and indicates a very small percentage of output 
below 360 periods and above 3 500 periods. I agree 
with the author that it is somewhat amazing to the tele¬ 
phone engineer to see how unsatisfactorily such results 
compare with those obtained in ordinary telephony 
repeatering. 

Mr. L. B. Turrier: I wish to refer first to transients, 
of which frequent mention is made in the paper; and 
second^ to the parasitic frequencies introduced at the 
demodulatori Hitherto, telephonic tiieory has rather 
desperately idealized and vastly simplified its problenis 
in assuming steady-state’bonditions. The author points 
out that such conditions are not a close approximation 
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to facts, and boldly attempts to utilize steady-state 
a nal ysis to give at least qualitative guidance in respect 
to transients. I think that the importance of the 
transient treatment is even greater than the author 
suggests. Not only must consonants admittedly be 
so treated, but also clearly vowel sodhds whose duration 
in constant strength is brief; and it seems at least 
very doubtful whether even steady vowel-like sounds 
can be expressed as a Fourier series. In a recent issue 
of Nature (26th April, 1924), Prof. E. W. Scripture 
refers to this matter as follows: " The analysis of a 
vowel into component tones can be shown to be mathe¬ 
matically and physically impossible . . . The Helmholtz 
theory that vowel sounds are composed of tones har¬ 
monic to the voice tone . • . pushed aside the Willis 
theory that the vowels consist of independent vibrations 
aroused by puffs from the larynx. . . . After years of 
oblivion, the Willis theory has been shown to be true 
for German vowels by Hermann, and for English vowels 
by myself.” That merely adds force to the author’s 
insistence on the importance of transients. Now 
what does he do with transients ? In Appendix 1 
it is proved that ” transient phenomena need not be 
studied separately but can be regarded as included in 
all investigations applied to steady-state distortion , 
but it appears to me a ruyu sequitur to deduce that a 
good steady-state response characteristic indicates good 
transient response in a general way.” Transient 
conditions are proved to be determined when steady- 
state conditions are determined; but I cannot see that 
circuits which are good or bad with respect to the steady 
state are therefore necessarily good or bad with respect 
to transients. Argument from steady state to transients 
is difficult and dangerous. On page 806 occurs the 
phrase, ” a phase-distorted reproduction of a transient.’’ 
What, I would ask, is the meaning of ” phase ” in a 
non-periodic disturbance ? The author states on 
page 798 that “it has been shown by Moullin and 
Turner that for strong signals the demodulation is likely 
to follow a linear law,” but reference to our paper * 
(Section 11, page 717) will show that the signal at the 
rectifier would have to exceed some 2V before the square 
law would be departed from appreciably, and practical 
signals (in the absence of a local heterodyne oscillator) 
are, of course, very much less than this. Let us assume, 
tilierefore, a rectifier characteristic i = a + 
and (following the S 3 nnbols used in the paper) let us 
cpnsider a carrier wave B sin at modulated^imultaneously 
at two acoustic frequencies Pi/(27r), p^{2fir) so producing 
in the rectifier a P.Di 

E + B{1 + Ai sin pit -f Ag sin Pzt) sin ct. 

The rectified current is easily shown to consmt of 
a constant tQrm and 24 sinusoidal terms, of which 18 
are of inaudibly high frequencies [e.g. (2o - + P2)l^1 

and six of acoustic frequencies. Only these six affect 
the ear, and they are given in frequency and ampli¬ 
tude in Table A. • 

Of these terms, a and b are wanted, c and a^e not 
wanted, but bein^ second harmonics of a and b they 
are not likely to be particularly noxious. Terms e and /, 
on the other hand, are Hkely*to be troublesome. AU 

* Journal LE.E., W22,vol.W,p.70i. 

VOL. 62 . 


the parasitic terms can be reduced to insignificance 
the expense of sufficiently reducing the modulation csja 
be faced, or if the carrier wave could be replaced ^or 
reinforced by sufficiently powerful local oscillation intro¬ 
duced at the receiver. Of the four parasitic terms 
c — which must be present in some degree if both 
side-bands are radiated, three ^vanish if the valuable, 
W^tern Electric Co. single side-band method of trans¬ 
mission * is used. If in our example both the lower side- 
waves (o — pi) and (o — are filtered out before 
reaching the transmitting aerial, the bracketed terms 
c, d and e in the table vanish (and the remainder are 
all halved in amplitude). The fact may lie embedded 
somewhere in the author’s bibliography, but I have 
nowhere seen any reference to this further good feature 
of the single side-band method. We are accustomed 
to hear from the British Broadcasting Company that 
tiieir transmissions are above criticism, and that if we 
do not get perfect music we must strive to improve our 
receivers. But I am not convinced. Might not an 
improvement perhaps be effected on the lines that I 
have indicated ? In considering such matters, one 
must not forget that, in broadcasting, the familiar 

Table A. 


Term 

Frequency x 2»r 

Amplitude X 4/yE2 

a 

Pi 

4Ai 

b 

P2 

4^2 

[c 

2pi 

^!i 

[d 

2P2 

Ati 

[6. 

P 1 + P 2 

2AiAi[ 

f 

Pi -Pz 

2AiAz 


economic relation between transmitter and receiver 
is reversed. In two-station wireless the cost of the 
receiver is only a very small firaction of that of the .trans¬ 
mitter ; but in broadcasting, great expense should be 
undertaken lightly at the transmitter if a small gain may 
thereby be effected in each of its 100 000 receivers. 

Mr. P. W. Willans : I should like to refer to 
Appendix 1 of the paper, regarding which I am in 
agreement with the views of the last speaker. 
Undoubtedly, perfect knowledge of the modulus 
characteristic of a system would imply perfect know¬ 
ledge of the phase characteristic, but it does noh by 
any means appear to follow that any degree of 
uniformity in part of the one implies a corresponding 
degree of uniformity in the other. A Campbell filt^ 
is a sufficiently good instance of the contrary. Wiihin 
my own experience of low-frequency amplifies, results 
obtained over a limited range of frequencies only are 
most misleading, modulus characteristics of the same 
general form yielding totally different phase angles at 
corresponding points. In order to illustrate my mean¬ 
ing I should like to describe some work which we have 
been canying out recently at Chelmsford on measure¬ 
ments of low-frequency transformers. Most of these* 

* H. W. Nichom : " Transoceanic Wireless Telephony,” Journal 
1923, vol. 61, p. 812. 
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i^aye been doi^ on a single stage of voltage ampMca- 
and conlist of comparisons between the input 
aSd output voltages in respect of both amplitude and 
prfase. The input voltage is applied to the grid of 
a valve (see Fig. A) in the anode circuit of which a 
transformer is connected, the output voltage Vg being 
developed across the ^secondary of the latter. By 
means of an audio-frequency bridge method the vector 
ratio could readily be measured at amplitudes 

corresponding to those experienced in practice. The 
results obtained were most astonishing to us at the 


fore appear that the curves just exhibited were plotted 
for valves of lower internal resistance than those for 
which the transformers were designed. I should like 
to mention, in passing, with reference to page 800 of 
the paper, that all inter valve transformers that we 
have measured which are in any degree efficient exhibit 
resonance effects well within the audio-frequency 
range, the phase angle becoming zero at some such 
frequency. It is not absolutely clear whether the 
author condemns all transformers exhibiting effec^ of 
this kind or only those for which the characteristics 
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A.- —Single stage of voltage amplification. 

tiyr instantaneous input voltage. 

Vjr' » instantaneous output voltage. 

time but have since proved capable of fairly exact 
interpretation on the basis of simple theory* A pair 
of curves corresponding to two different transformers 
is shown in Fig. B. These illustrate the possibility 
of obtaining over a lim ited range of frequencies modulus 
characteristics which are substantially uniform, together 
with phase characteristics of differing degrees of uni¬ 
formity. It would be almost impossible from an 
inspection of the characteristics, as plotted, to deduce 
that the phase-shift in curve A was double that in 
curve B over the same extent of characteristic, i.e. 
between 1 000 and 4 000 cycles per second. In fact, 
the great degree of uniformity in the characteristic 
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Fig. C.—Effect of magnetic leakage on transformer ampli¬ 
fication : rliq gram of transformer with magnetic leakage 
and self-capacity in the secondary circuit. 

are specially “peaky.” Our own experience is that 
resonance in itself is not only harmless when properly 
damped by the valve but is practically a necessity if 
the best results are to be obtained, as otherwise a 
sacrifice of efficiency on the low notes is entailed. 
The question of magnetic leakage in intervalve transr 
formers appears to be of the greatest importance. In 
conneOtion with the theory of this subject I should 
like to refer to a paper * by Mr. W. L. Casper which 
certainly deserves a place in the author's bibliography. 
We had no knowledge of this or any other publication 
on the subject at the time of carrying out the wprk 
which was completed during the course of last year. 
The theory is interesting, both from the point of view 
of phase distortion and as accounting for the 
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of curve A might have led to the conclusion that the 
self •capacity was extremely low and the resonant fre¬ 
quency at about 3 000. The point at which the ph^e 
angle is zero, however, indicates that tiie resonant fre¬ 
quency is about 1 000, and the maintenance of more or 
less •constant amplification at higher frequencies has 
proved io be due to the magnetic leakage of the tr^s- 
former. The characteristics exhibited by a previous 
speaker illustrate the effect of this leakage to an even 
more marked degree, ihe abnormal amplffications at 
high frequencies' (which already. appear in curve A) 
baing developed into a pronounced resonance hump. 
Tins effect would be produced on the tra,nsfomer of 
-curve A if it w(^e u«hd with a valve of lower internal 
resistance than that for which the curve Was plotted 
(R t^e, r := about 46 000 ohms) and it would there^ 


Fig. D.—Simplified circuit equivalent to Fig. C. 


m and r = valve constants. 

Zi«rf^Se^Sage inductance (assumed entirely located in 
Oi( - introduced into primary by secondary. 

abnormalities in the transformer characteristics recently 
exhibited. Referring to Figs. C and D, ihe former 
shows a transformer in circuit having leakage inductance 
in both its windings and self-capacity in its secondary 
circuit. The self-capacity of the primary and the 
resistance of both windings may be neglected. Fig. 
D shows a simplified equivalent circuit ;n which the 
secondary circuit is replaced by a capacity shunted 
across the primary, equal to the effective self-capacity 
of the secondary multiplied by the square of the ratio 
of Jxansformation, and all the leakage inductance is 
assumed to be located in the primary circuit. The 
ratio of transformation is not nec^sarily the ratio of 
the total hurnber of turns, but nevertheless can, with 

^ * •Jmrniii of the ,4meriean ItiHitute of EUcirical Engineers, 1924, vol. 43 
,P.107.' ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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a "fair degree of accuracy, be taken as constant at all 
frequencies. A study of Fig. D will show the general 
effects to be expected at different frequencies. At 
the lowest frequencies the impedance of C?i will be 
considerably higher than that of and the value of 
the latt§r will therefore determine ■flie amplification to 
be obtained. At the resonance of Li and Ci the full 
valve magnific 8 .tion will be obtained, since the 
impedance of the parallel resonant circuit may be 
regarded as infinite in comparison with that of h. 

At frequencies above the resonance of and Gi the react¬ 
ance of the latter will become capacitative and tend to 
neutralize that of li. Ultimately a frequency will be 
reached at which these reactances cancel each other 
out and the impedance in the anode circuit of the 
valve is zero. It will depend on the relative values of 
the various constants as to whether an increase or 
decrease of amplification is obtained above 1 ^e resonant 
frequency of L-i and Oi- We may regard this in a some¬ 
what different way. The parallel resonance circuit 
JPjlOi is shunted by r; consequently the smaller r is, 
the more heavily the resonant circuit is damped. On 
the other chand the resonant circuit liGi (assuming 
that the shunting effect of at this frequency^ is 
negligible) is in series with r; as a result, reducing 
the value of r will make this resonance less damped. 

If, therefore, we choose a transformer of given ratio 
and connect with a valve of either very high or very 
low internal resistance, bad resonance effects will be 
obtained. The curves recently exhibited give an 
indication of an exaggerated second resonance, due to 
the combined effects of an excessive magnetic le^age 
and a valve of too low internal resistance. With a 
valve of higher internal resistance a better curve would 
be obtained at high frequencies, but the “ cut-off ” at 
low frequencies would, of course, be more pronounced. 
The only satisfactory way of avoiding troublesome 
effects of this kind would appear to be the reduction 
of the magnetic leakage of the transformer to the 
utmost extent, and this step has been taken in the 
design of an intervalve transformer at present m 
course of production. In considering this le^age xt 
must be borne in mind that the alternating flux 
densities in the core are so- low that only ini^ 
permeability of the iron must be taken as indicatmg 
the proportion of the total flux carried by the core. 
It is thus quite erroneous to assume unity coupling, 
even if the iron circuit is of excellent €esi^. Trans¬ 
formers in which special attention is given to the 
reduction of magnetic leakage not only exhibit a 
greater freedom from distortion over wide ranges of 
frequency, both in respect* of phas^ and amplitude, 
but also, owing to the better employment of the v^ve 
damping, ai^ more .stable in multi-stage amplifies 
and will operate more reliably under the slightiy 
varying conditions that are met wiUi in commercial 

apparatus. . 4.1 

Mr. W. J. Rickets ; To reproduce speech correttly 

it is necessary to give the. illusion, of a person seated^in 
the studio or central producing room. It is not posable 
entirely to reprod,uce the effect because, although it 
has been proposed, it is exceedingly difficult tb producie 
a stereoscopic or stereophonic effebt. It is, however. 


probably not impossible ultimately to pyoduce sound^ 
of the same quality and intensity as those impinging 
on the microphone or similar device at the studio or 
the transmitting station. In all ^ loud-speakers and 
amplifiers very considerable phase differences as regards 
components of various frequencies are certainly intro¬ 
duced, and it is yet possible to Obtain quite fair results. 

The ear appears to act as a sort of Frahm frequency 
meter. If transients were applied to a frequency meter 
many of the reeds of the meter would probably respond 
to the sudden jar, whereas if a sustained compound 
wave is applied it will indicate the particular frequencies 
that are present. In the same way the ear will probably 
respond to steady-value sounds which are applied, a,nd 
all frequencies present will be appreciated irrespective 
of the phase relationship. It is probable that many 
consonantal sounds are indicated by the envel 9 pes of 
the vibratory curves, and not so much by the frequencies 
that are present. In improved loudrspeaker and audio¬ 
frequency apparatus the system should respond fairly 
quickly to any transient changes which are produced. 
Probably the varying sensibility of the ear to sounds 
of var 3 dng frequencies and amplitudes is the cause of 
the phenomenon of apparent distortion which can be 
noticed in the near vicirdty of a loud-speaker. The 
loud-speaker may sound, perfectly clear when one faces 
the front of the trumpet, but, if one moves round 
ally apparently considerable distortions appear. That 
is probably an effect due to the varying energy Taxa¬ 
tion along different radii and to the varying seMib^ty 
of the ear to the components which are projected. One 
thing necessary in the production of real naturalness on 
a large scale is so to arrange the loud-speakers that at 
any point a person listening shall hear sounds proceeding 
from one focus. At some demonstrations sounds can 
reach the listener from two loud-speakers, and by acousric 
interference very pecuUar effects may be producej^f a 
large loud-speaker or several loud-speakers are located 
at one point, probably the sound waves proceejng 
outward are more or less spherical. The sound which 
reaches the listener is of one phase, but if more than one 
loud-speaker is used and the sources of sound are 
separated it is almost inevitable that some of com- 
pcment waves arriving from one or other of the 16ud- 
speakers are considerably out of phase. This may 
occur when the individual loud-speakers are giving 
quite good results. The loud-speaker is someto^ 
blamed as being a veiy unsatisfactory device. It is 
certainly very inefficient from the energy pomt of y^ew, 
but when it is considered that all loud-speakers are in 
effect a multi-frequency single-phase motor 
to an air pump, which has to operate on S* 

frequencies varying from about 60 or 60 up to ^ 

second, and voltages varying m somewhat t^e same 
ratio, it is really very wonderful that the results ^^tamed 
from loud-speakers attached to reasonably good ampli¬ 
fiers are as faithful as they are. ^ _ 

Dr. N. W. McLachlan {commumcated) : ine paper 

is a ii'sefal epitome in general analytical tern <rf «“rmt 
knowledge concerning the ptmdpal 
canse distortton in a broadcaatulg system, mere are. 
two emissions, namely, ( 1 ) the r^ve jmd 

its associated circnits, and ( 2 ) night efiect xncln ng 
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fading—on distances of 100 miles and upwards. The 
^nriplfts governing faithful reproduction at the trans- 
mitt^—or more accurately, faithful modulation of the 
^rier wave—are similar to those at the receiver. 
Some of these were cited in a lecture which I delivered 
before the South Mdland Centre early last year,* 
in which the various distorting factors, except night 
effect, were treated in a simple manner. There are, 
broadly speaking, two modes of defining distortion: 
the first is on an artistic basis, whereas the second is on 
a scientific basis. From an artistic viewpoint, quality 
must be adjudicated by competent trained musicians 
or musical critics. The sense of quality in this instance 
is to a certain extent arbitrary, owing to variations in 
the aural perceptions of different individuals. From a 
scientific viewpoint reproduced sounds are undistorted 
when the fluctuations in air pressure at the microphone 
and at some suitably situated point in the reproducing 
room are identical. It might be difficult to fix the 
proper point, owing to the reaction of the walls, etc. 
This latter effect could be surmounted in the well- 
known manner by draping to secure acoustic damping. 
Strictly speaking, both definitions are inadequate, since 
the quality depends upon the relative positions of 
microphone and orchestra or singer. 1 endorse the 
author's comments on the distortion accompanying 
loud-speaker reproduction. The fact that moderate- 
intensity headphone reception is usually accepted as 
being of better quality than that of a loud-speaker 
is probably due to the absence of audible alien tones, 
since the sounds are relatively weak. On the other 
hand it would appear—owing to the inherent amplitude 
and frequency distortion of one’s aural mechanism—^that 
there must be aural distortion, since the sounds with 
telephones are very much weaker than the original. 
Moreover, it seems that distortion occurs with both 
lou#-(^akers and hekdphones, but the sounds from 
one are more acceptable than those from the other. 
It is stated that the reproducer should be arranged 
to 5 deld the same intensity of sound as that at 
the studio. The question immediately arises: What 
point in the studio should be chosen ? I expect that 
the microphone position is intended. Despite distortion 
* due' to the reduction in intensity, I think the author 
would prefer not to hear a military band at full strength 
in a room of average size. I have listened carefully to 
the larger types of loud-speaker yielding moderate 
acoustic intensities, taking care to avoid distortion 
in valve circuits. Although accurate measurement 

is the only safe criterion, I feel that the reproduced ver- 
mon of instrumental music contains tones which are 
qpt present in the original. In making comparisons 
it is«7ell to do so at intervals, because the ear requires a 
rest of^several days to avoid a natural aptitude for 
becoming increasingly tolerant and optimistic. 
Assuming my alien-tone diagnosis to be correct, and 
that such tones do not exist in the modulatory appara¬ 
tus a:t the transmitter, it is essential to look to one or 
more of the sources of as 3 mimeitxy at the receiver or to 
impulsing at the reproducer. The various ways in 
,;>yhich asymmetry is^ likely to OQCur are: (1) Deep 


* Beama, 1923, vol. 13, pp. 286 and 366; also Electrician, 1923, Vol. 90, 
p. M4, and Wirrfws IF«'W,1923,vol;12, p. 82. ^ 


modulation of the carrier wave, and the mutual effect 
of this and the curvature of the rectifier characteristic. 
The frequencies of the alien tones will depend upon the 
equation to the rectifier characteristic, and this is 
not always of parabolic form, which has been assumed. 
The author states tfiat demodulation will follow^a linear 
law with strong signals. This only holds, however, 
when the transmitter modulation isr not too deep. 
(2) Operation of valves on the curved piortions of their 
characteristics. In reality only a comparatively small 
proportion of a characteristic is sensibly linear, and 
with moderate amplitudes a certain de^ee of asymmetry 
is introduced, but this may be sufficiently small to be 
undetected by the average ear. (3) Improper adjust¬ 
ment of the valves, thus obtaining grid current. For 
moderately loud sounds, say for an average room, a grid 
bias of the order of — 18 volts or more is advisable, 
so that extraordinary maxima do not promote grid 
current. This means that the valve characteristic 
should be linear over a range of 36 volts on the grid, 
i.e. from — 36 to zero grid volts. (4) Hysteretic 
and saturation effects in iron-cored transformers and 
in certain types of loud-speaker. Owing to the presence 
of a polarizing current, the iron operates on a subsidiary 
and not on a main hysteresis loop. The value of the 
effective permeability is altering continuously, and 
its value is the slope of the loop at any instant, i.e. 
dB/dt. (6) Unbalanced type of reproducer or loud¬ 
speaker, in which the force-displacement curve is 
asymmetrical about the equilibrium position, for example 
the usual reed or diaphragm class of instrument (not 
the “Magnavox”)* The Gaumont conical-coil t^e 
of loud-speaker is also asymmetrical, since the restoring 
forces on the coil are unequal for the to-and-fro directions 
of motion, owing to the mechanical construction. 
(6) Non-linearity of the force-displacement curve of 
fhe moving part of the reproducer for large amplitudes. 
The frequencies of the alien tones in the two latter cases 
depend upon the curvatures of the force-displacement 
curves. Lastly there is the influence of the free oscilla¬ 
tions of the diaphragm and other parts of the reproducer 
capable of vibration. During a transient, the repro¬ 
ducing system, consisting of the loud-speaker and its 
component parts, is impulsed, and imposes its natural 
frequency and a train of, overtones of enharmonic 
fffequencies—^With a circular diaphragm there is an 
exception when it is in two parts *—in varying degree, 
according to tte increment of the transient. The effect 
of the main free oscillation of the diaphragm can, of 
course, be curtailed by introducing an acceptor circuit; 
also a certain degree of damping is exercised by the 
last valve, -which is usually of low impedance. It is 
probable that the alien tones, to which reference has 
been; made, were associated with causes-(4) and (6), 
and with free oscillations of the loud-speaker assem¬ 
blage. The faithful reproduction of transien-ts is of 

• m C. V. Raman and S. KuiuR: “ Musical Drums with Harmonic Over- 
tondl,’’ Nature, 1920, vol. 104, p. 500. In this paper a certain type of Indian 
dnim who^ overtones are Intenal multiples of the fundamental is treated. TUe 
drum con^ts of a centnU drciuar portion loaded with a special adhesi-ve mixture 
containing finely divided metal, and an outer supporting ring. (2) R. N. 
Qkosh: “ Musical Drums," Physical Revicu>, 1922, yol. 20, ser. 2, p. 626. In 
tUs paper the loading of Indian drpms is discus^,' and it is shown that when 
'the .load varies inversely as the square of the distance from the‘centre, the 
overtones form a h^cmonlh series, whereas inverse linear loading ylel(& an 
enharmonic series. 
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paramount importance, since they form the essential 
characteristics of either speech or music. The. difficulties 
in accurately reproducing pianoforte transients are 
well known to those who have studied the subj ect. The 
piano is analogous to a spark transmitter with its itnpul" 
sive effects at the receiver, whereas "the violin, ’cello or 
kindred* instrument, during the steady state, is ana¬ 
logous to the csyrrier wave of a continuous-wave trans¬ 
mitter. In general the initial rates of rise of tr^sients 
which occur with the violin, etc., are less rapid than 
those from a percussion instrument like the piano. 
There is, of course, pizzicato playing on the violin and 
the beating of drums or clanging of cymbals, also the 
chiming of large bells, which yield fairly severe transients. 

As stated in the paper, it is customary to suppose that 
the phases of the various tones are unimportant during 
the steady state. I wish to ask the author if this applies 
to a very complex sound from a full orchestra for all 
intensities from pianissimo to fortissimo. In treating 
the topic of transients analytically, he concludes that 
distortion problems can be regarded in the same cl^s 
as those during the steady state, but this only applies 
provided j:here is no phase-shift. One would expect 
that with a heavily damped transient, the phases of the 
resulting spectrum of frequencies into which the transient 
can be resolved would be of importance m aural inter¬ 
pretation. In this respect the following example of 
tonality may be of interest: It is known to piano 
manufacturers that two instruments of similar con¬ 
struction are dffierent in tone. This is said to be due 
—ramongst other things—to the relative intensities 
of the fundamentals and their partials; also to the 
phase relationships of these frequencies.* If the latter 
statement is correct, it is probable that the ph^es of 
the component frequencies of a transient play their part 
in determining the quality of instrumental music and 
maybe that of speech. Reference is made here to the 
infinite series of frequencies—^within the range of 
audibility—into which any transient can be resolved. 
The phases, as well as the amplitudes of the component 
frequencies, determine the wave-form of the transient. 

If the phases are of importance in aural interpretation, 
the relative phases of the air pressures at the studio must 
be identical with those at some point in the reproducing 
room. I should be glad if the author would state 
whether it is possible to secure zero phase-shift 
throughout a complete radio-telephonic system. It is 
fairly obvious that the usual t 3 Tpe qf low-frequency 
amplifier causes phase-shift. Another example of 
tonality was brought to my notice owing to the 
fracture of a copper-loaded string in my piano¬ 
forte. A new string was* inserted, •but beats could 
never be eliminated from the two. stadngs. An examin^ 
tion of the new string showed that it was loaded with 
smaller wire than the old one. Although the unisons 
or fundamentals of the two strings could be tuned, the 
overtones gave beats, showing that in one or both strings 
the overtones were not integral multiples of the funda,- 
mental. Coming to the other side of the problem, 
where tones are eliminated in the reproduced: version ; 

* C. V.Ramak: “ Partial Toii« 


of music, the suppression of the higher tones due to 
exalted degree of reaction can be readfiy demonstrate 
when reproducing the violin. The instrument*then 
3 delds comparatively purp tones and simulates |he 
flute, which is notrich in upper paltials. 

Mr. L. C. Pocock (in reply) : Sir Richard Paget 
questions whether aperiodic phenomena are really 
involved in speech, since he finds that all the transitional 
sounds are essentially musical in character, I think 
that this is true; one might say that Nature abhors 
sudden changes, such as the elemental transient force 
that I have dealt with in Equations (4), (6) and (6), 
and it certainly seems that the only way of producing 
such a severe transient change is the detonation of a small 
cap or bomb; other sounds such as the drawing of a 
cork, which to an ear less acute than Sir Richard Paget s 
suggest mere noise, are highly damped periodic vibra¬ 
tions and the existence of definite pitch is readily 
observed when several such sounds are made in succession 
under conditions which give each one a different pitch. 
For clearness of thought it may be advisable to dis¬ 
tinguish between tones which can be resolved into 
continuous pure tones, and those which are periodic 
only in the sense that the pressure and velocity are 
zero at equally spaced intervals of time. Both classes 
of disturbance may be grouped together under the title 
of “ cisoidal oscillations ” applied to them by G. A. 
Campbell.* It seems evident that as f?^ as aural 
analysis goes there can be no sharp dtetinction between 
steady tones and periodic tones in which the amplitude 
is changing, for the rate of change of ampHtude may 
be so small that a damped tone (e.g. that produced by 
a tuning fork) sounds pure ; if the value of the dampmg 
at which overtones appear is at all critical it may 
reasonably be expected to be associated yrith the 
p he nomenon of masldng.t The sounds of a tl^d class 
characterized by continuous change of time be^een 
successive pressure zeros characterize certa,in consonants 
and the clang of a bell J : these have no periodic struc¬ 
ture whatever. , . ■ i 

The point which I have tried to emphasize is tiiat 

telephony has deveiloped on a mathematical basis of 
steady-state vibrations, whereas every chapge of amph- 
tude and frequency introduces foreign transient responses. 
which depend entirely on the response of the system 
to the elementary transient dealt with in Equations 

^^I*aif obliged to Captain Cohen for ppinting out a^ 
objection to the use of the. term “traffic efficiency 
for associating with the intelligibility of the tr^smission. 
system the time taken to convey an idea. His alterna¬ 
tive suggestion, however, appears open to the cnticimj 
that although it may not have been already appropnaffed 
for that purpose it certainly suggests the rec^rocal of 
the wave-length constant (imaginary part of the propag^ 
tion constant). I would therefore suggest some such 
term as “conversation efficiency” or “ communicarion 
efficiency.” I cannpt agree that the monosyllables 
used in articulation-testing should be weighted accordmg 
to ihe frequency of occurrence of the sounds in English ; 


_j of Bowed Strings,*’ Philosophical > 

38 p: 673. In adihtidn to the treatment of partm tonra obt^MPy -. 
bS a sK other points, the question ^f the phases of these , 

tones is discussed. 


* Journal of the Amirican IhstituU of ElfSiricat Engineers 1911;. voL 8(1, 
p 87S ^ 

..’t sie Bibliography (2). 

4 I&»d.(216). 
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jto do tjiis is to attempt to measure something between 
u^elligibility articulation as I have defined it. As 
a zurulamental principle it is better that experimental 
observations should aim at .the determination of the 
inherent properties*of the matter investigated, with 
the exclusion of as many incidental variables as possible, 
in order that the results iiay possess a broad application. 

In this case, articulation is the property of the system 
to reproduce sounds closely similar to the original 
sounds; if all pronounceable sounds are used with 
equal weighting the tests measure this property in its 
simplest form. Measurements thus made have the 
widest possible significance, and the conversion of 
articulation percentages to intelligibility percentages can : 
be made for any language from the same basic results. 
This point of view is worth consideration in connection 
with the rapid strides now being made towards a higher 
development of international telephony. 

In reference to Mr. Turner's allusions to the nature 
of vowel sounds, it will probably be agreed that a com¬ 
plete explanation has yet to be presented. The fixed- 
pitch theory of vowels is not sufficient to enable vowels 
to be constructed ; it is noteworthy that synthetic 
vowels have been produced only by means of vibrations 
rich in overtones (probably enharmonic) and it seems to 
me that the reinforced enharmonic partials on each side 
of the characteristic vowel tones are essential to vowel 
character, but whether these owe their origin to 
independent puffs or not does not appear to me to have 
been conclusively proved. The meaning of my refer- • 
ence to phase distortion in a transient is as follows: : 
There are two ways of regarding a Fourier integral: ; 
(1) as a mere indentity, a function which states the : 
value of any arbitrarily selected ordinate, and (2) as 
a continuous spectrum of simultaneously existing 
frequenqjes. The former view is brought out in Heavi- 
sidoj^jeatment ♦ and the latter in Byerley’s “ FCurieir 
Series and Spherical Harmonics.” If the Fourier 
integral is regarded as a spectrum of frequencies each 
element has its ajppropriate phase which is determinable 
[see Bibliography (28) for an example], and it is to the 
initial phase of ttese partial waves that I refer. 

The particular advantage of single side-band trans- 
• mission referred to by Mr. Turner is mentioned brirfiy 
by R. V. L. Hartley, t 

A Very important criticism by Mr. Turner bears upon 
the relation between the perfection of transient reproduc¬ 
tion and the perfection of steady-state reproduction. > 
The .difficulty in establishing any relation lies in the 
fact that only a moderately successful judgment of 
the faithfulness of reproduction can be made from an 
inspection of the response-frequency characteristic; if 
the curve lies evenly between fairly narrow limits over 
a sufficiently wide range of frequency, reproduction will 
be good, and if it has excessive hnmps and hollows, or 
is not approximately constant over a sufficient range 
of frequency; the reproduction will be poor; but of two 
curves botii shewing frequency distortion it is not 
possible to say by inspection which is the better unless 
one' obviously approximates to the good type add the 
ptiber obviously falls in the other category. With the 

♦ "Electronaagnetic Theory," yol. 2, par, 271. 

•t See Bibliography (28), p, 41. 


same degree of approximatioi?. it may be argued that 
an ideal response-frequency curve (constant for all 
frequencies) indicates that discontinuities, and therefore 
transients, will be accurately reproduced, while a bad 
response-frequency curve showing excessive humps and 
hollows indicates iriJerior transient reproduction charac¬ 
terized by parasitic oscillations depending upon the 
elements of the system. It is clear,, that the ideal 
characteristic for steady-state reproduction is the same 
as the ideal characteristic for transient reproduction, 
but any further comparison is rendered difficult by the 
absence of means of determining the effect upon aural 
interpretation of alterations in the shape of the response 
characteristic. It can, however, be shown that the 
duration of an oscillatory response to an impulsively 
applied force diminishes as the response characteristic 
grows flatter (the general shape of the curve, that is the 
frequencies at which maxima and minima occur, being 
kept unchanged). It is also possible to deduce from 
the work of J. R. Carson * that in a low-pass filter the 
response to an impulsive impressed force becomes less 
sluggish as the cut-off frequency is raised. In these 
cases, therefore, transient and steady-state reproduction 
improve concurrently. 

Mr. Willans appears to attach considerable impor¬ 
tance to the phase characteristics of transformers, 
because he adopts zero phase angle as the definition 
of resonance. There are various ways of defining 
resonance in parallel circuits^ and care must be taken 
to adopt the appropriate definition "when, as in trans¬ 
formers, the resistance term is important. In tliis case 
maximum current through Li of Mr. Willans's Fig. D 
is the appropriate definition of resonance, because the 
frequency at which this occurs will give a maximum 
on the frequency-response curve. When there is 
appreciable magnetic leakage, the resonance conditions 
of a circuit simplified even as in Fig. D are complicated 
and the zero phase frequency has not in general a 
critical significance. A careful analysis of tlie trans¬ 
former equations will be found in the bibliography. $ 
I should like to point out that a transformer should 
be designed to work between certain impedances and 
should be tested between those impedances ; if a valve 
is used it should be the right valve and the already 
comphcated theory of transformers need not therefore 
btf further complicated by considering the effect of using 
wrong impedances. 

Dr. McLachlan, referring to the aural distortion 
arising from reproduction at the wrong loudness level, 
suggests that such distortion is preferable to the hearing 
of a military band at full strength in a small room. 
The latter is notithe meaning I intended to convey; 
the intensity of reproduction in a small room should 
-not be the same as that of a band playing an the room, 
blit rather the intensity at Which the band is intended 
to be heard, for example, at a distance of 20 or 30 yards 


in an open park, and it is indirectly to produce open-air 
cOn<JitionS that a studio should be heavily damped for 
the repjpduction of band music. I. am inclined to 
think that the phase of tones in the very complex sounds 
of a full orchestra is practicahy as unimportant as 

• Transient OsbillatlonS,” 7oi<f’««I of the American- Institute of Electrical 
1919, vol; 88, p; 8i8. 

t Bibliography (44), pp. 76 and 79. t Item (48); 
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among two or three tones; the various instruments 
will never be all in phase as heard at a given point, 
nor will their overtones be in phase; if a large number 
of instruments were in phase on a single tone a secondary 
effect, viz. aural amplitude distortion, might occur 
simply on account of the unduly high intensity of the 
note, bfit the resulting increase in harmonic overtones 
would scarcely be important. According to D. C. 
Miller the total* loudness of two distinct tones is inde¬ 
pendent of their relative phase, and this is reasonably 


t 

consistent with the theory of the mechanism of heating 
I am glad to find that. Dr. McLachlan tgrees with 
that phase distortion of the components of a transient 
are important, but when I say that the reproduc^on 
of transients is determined by the(6teady-state charac¬ 
teristics I include this effect for the reason that, in 
circuits capable of analytical treatment, the transient 
reproduction is wholly dete:?mined by the mutual 
factor, which in turn is uniquely determined by the 
frequency characteristic. 


BENEVOLENT FUND. 


26th annual general meeting, 8 MAY, 1924. 
(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. Alexander Russell, F.R.S., President, took the 
chair at 6.30 p.m. 

The notice convening the meeting was taken as read. 
The minutes of the 25th Annual General Meeting 
held on the 31st May, 1923, were taken as read and 

were confirmed and signed. 

The Report of the Committee of Management (see 
below) and the Statement of Accounts for the yea^ 1923 
(see page 542) were presented and, on the motion of 
the Chairman, seconded by Captain R. J. Wallis-Jones, 

were unanimously adopted. ... 

Mr. J. Attfield, F.C.A.. was unanimously re-elected 

Hon. Auditor. , „ . -lu. 

The Chairman reported that the foUowmg Committee 

of Management had been appointed for 1924-26 . 


Lieut.-Colonel K. Edgcumbe 
Mr. S. W. Melsom 
Mr. W. R. Rawlings 
Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, F.R.S. 


Representing 
the Council; 


Mr. S. Evershed 
Captain R. J. Wallis-Jones 
Mr. P. Rosling 


Representing 

the 

Contributors; 


The President officio) 

Sir James Devonshire, IC.B.E. 
Captain J. M. Donaldson, M.C. 


Representing 
t" the Council; 


anfl the Chairman of each Local Centre in Great Britain 

and Ireland. • 

The meeting then terminated. 

[Prior to the Annual General Meeting an Extramdinary 
General Meeting of the Contributors to the Fund was 
held for the purpose of confirming the new Rules for 
the furtherance of the object of the Fund, which had 
been approved at an Extraordinary General Meeting 
held on the 27th March, 1924.] 


report of the committee Otr MANAGEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1923. 


Capital. • 

The Capita,! Account stood on 31st December, 1923, 
at £9 969 11s. 3d. 

Receipts. 

The Income for 1923 from dividends, interest, and 
annual subsmptions was as follows £ s. d. 

Dividends on investments. . .. •• 470 12 9 

Interest .. •• .. •• •• ^ 

311 annual subscriptions .. .. .. 231 i o 

- - *■“ 

&l}fi 18 0 

In addition to* the foregoing, the Fund benefited 
during the year by the fplloVing donations, many of 
which are non-recurring 


Electrical Engineers’ Ball Committee 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works, Ltd. .. 
" Twenty-Five ” Qub .. r • • • 

Messrs. MuUaxd and Graham 
R. N. Vyvyan .. .. . • . 

Incorporated Municipal Electrical Asso¬ 
ciation .. • • 

F. R. Marsh .. •• •• •• 

and 693 non-recurring donations of under 

£10 .. .. • • •• 


£ s. d. 
63 0 0 
26 ‘O 0 
16 15 0 
16 0 0 
14 J0*0 


10 10 
10 0 


0 

0 


261 13 7 
£405 8 7 


The accumulated balance of the Income and Expendi¬ 
ture’Account amounted on 31st December, 1923, to 
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institution notes. 


£1 622 17s. 6d., of which £1 002 19s. 3d. was invested, 
Ikd £600 on d^osit with the Institution bankers. 

- * Donors and Subscribers. 

w # ' - 

Lists of the nam^ of donors and subscribers during 
1923 have been published in the Journal. 

The Committee of Management desire to acknowledge 
their indebtedness to the donors and subscribers. As 
will be seen from the Accounts, the Expenditure prac¬ 
tically equals the Income, and the Committee venture 
to urge upon members the pressing need for a generous 
support of the Fund. Apart from donations, the 
Committee wUl be grateful for annual subscriptions even 
of small amounts. 


Grants. . . 

Applications for assistance weire made by, or on behalf 
of, 24 persons during 1923, and the Committee, after 
due consideration, made grants in 21 cases. 

The total amount of the grants was £1 034 2s. 4d. 

Wilde Fund. •" 

The Capital Account stood on the 31st December, 
1923, at £2 798 10s. 2d., of which £2"797 18s. Id. is 
invested a ufj brings in an annual income of £99 11s. lOd. 

The balance standing to the credit of the Income 
Account, from which, under the Trust Deed, full Members 
only can benefit, on the same date was £182 9s. 7d. 

No grant from this Fund was made during the year.. 


INSTITUTION NOTES. 


International Conference on E.H.T. Supply 

Systems. 

The Third Conference [see Institution Notes, 1923, 
vol. 61, pp. (6) and (9), and Journal I.E.E., 1924, vol. 62, 
p. 132] will be held at Paris about the end of June, 
1926. As in the case of the previous Conferences held 
in 1921 and 1923, discussions wiU take place in French 
and English on Reports presented by members of the 
Conference. Visits to works and excursions will also 
be arranged. Full particulars can be obtained from 
the General Secretary of the Conference, M. Tribot- 
26 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris. 


The Benevolent Fund. 

The following is a list of the Donations received 
during the period 26 July-26 August, 1924 


Burgum, W. T. (Minas Geraes, Brazil) 
•Cox,'P. H. (Cheltenham) 

Grey, W. J. (Shanghai) 

GrifiSn, J. G. (Hatfield) 

Horowitz, H. (London) 

Lacey, H. M. (London) . 

Lane^ W. E. (London) .. 

Naylor, W. S. (Manchester) 

Oliphant, T. (Shanghai) 

Thomas, A. O. (Sarawak) 

Whitahom, H. K. (Maidstone) 


£ s. d. 
10 0 
3 6 
1 6 0 
10 6 
6 0 
10 0 


6 

1 1 
10 
6 
2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


Accessions to the Reference Library. 
AiTKEN, W. Automatic telephone systems. voL 3. 
Large multi-office automatic systems ; semi-auto¬ 
matic working ; niiscellaneous S 3 rstems; lay-out 
ahd wiring; power-plant ; traffic. 

4tQ. 363 pp. London, 1924 
Ashford, C. E. Electricity and niagnetism : theoreti^ 
. ‘ a.udpractical. :3rd edw 

sm. 8v6. 316 ppi ■ London^ 


Atkins, E. A. Electric arc and oxy-acetylene welding. 

sm. 8vo. 323 pp. London, 1923 

Atkins, W. Common battery telephony simplified. 

4th ed. 8vo. 139 pp. London, . 

Baines, A. E. Germination in its electrical aspect. 
Together with some further studies in electro¬ 
physiology. 8vo. 206 pp* London, 1921 

-Studies in electro-physiology (animal and vege¬ 
table). 8vo. 320 pp. London, 1918 

Baker, R. P. Engineering education. Essays for 
English selected and edited by R. P. B. 

sm. 8vo. 194 pp. New York, 
Bangay, R. D. The elementary principles of wireless 
telegraphy. [2nd ed.]. 

2 pts. [bound in 1 vol.]. sm. 8vo. London, 1923 
Bowker, W. R. Electrical circuits and connections. 
A technical, practical, and operative treatise on 
direct, alternating, polyphase, and hydro-elecWcal 
engineering circuits. Being the 3rd enlarged edition 
of “ Dynamo, motor and switchboard circuits for 
• electrical engineers.” 

8vo. 223 pp. London, \Q2Si 
Broughton, H. JI. The electrical handling of matm^s. 
A manual on the design, construction and application 
of cranes, conveyors, hoists and elevators. 4 vols. 

4tD. London, 1920-23 

1, «Electiical eqiflpmeat. ' 

2, Struoiurarwork. 

S, Electric cranes. 

.4, Machinery and methods. 

Brown, S. E, Exp^inental electricity and magnetism. 

sm. 8vo. 228 pp. Cambridge, 1922 
Brownlie, D. Mechanical stoMng; 

: sm.‘8vo. 244 pp. . London, 1923 
Campbell, L. X. Gaivanomagnetic and thermo- 
■ magnetic effects. The Hall and sdhed phenomena. 

8vo. 323. pi?. London, 1923 
CXsEi J/ ThA theoiy op direot^urrent dynamos and 
motors; 8v6. , 2,09 pp.. Can^dge, 1921 
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POWER CIRCUIT INTERFERENCE WITH TELEGRAPHS AND 

TELEPHONES. 

By S. C. Bartholomew, Member. 

(Pa-ber first veeUved 28<A January, and in final form 10th March, 1924; read before The Institution 10«A April and before 
' ^ the Mersey and North Wales (Liverpool) Centre 26th April, 1924.) 

Summary. ' 


The subject is of interest to the designer, the power 
engineer and the communication engineer, and the time 
appears to be ripe for a review of the situation. The paper 
is a general survey of the position, describing the features 
in the modern generation and distribution of electrical energy 
which are responsible for interference with telegraph and 
telephone circuits, emphasizing the importance of harmonics 
in this connection, and indicating some known remedies 
which may be applied to power plant at its source when 
trouble is experienced. 

The improvements to be expected by the transposition 
6f wires forming overhead power and telephone circuits are 
described and also the practical applications. The separating 
distance arid length where power lines and communication 
circuits ruii parallel is next considered with reference to 
inductive effects from {a) the balanced voltages and currents, 
(6) the residual voltages and currents, and (c) the abnormal 
occurrences due to short-circuits,'etc. 

The balance of telephone circuits is then dealt with. 
Telephone circuits in this country are designed to be free 
from disturbance from telegraph circuits and telephone 
circuits carried on the Same routes. It is considered that 
a balance which will ensure this is the most that can be 
expected in such a system as a public telephone service, 
and if disturbance from power circuits is experienced with 
such balanced conditions on the telephone circuits, then the 
'injurious affection is excessive. Remedies which may be 
applied to telephone and telegraph circuits are described. 

A review of the problem and general experience in this 
country is then given under the headings of tramways, 
railways (direct-current and single-phase), and electric light 
and power systems, with an account of certain remedies and 
a discussion of the lay-out of power systems as influencing 
interference, in the author’s opinion the solution of die 
inductive problem is mainly one for the designer; the power 
engineer, the telephone engineer and the protective-gear 
engineer are also concerned in that order. 

In an appendix Prof. E. W; Marchant describes a method 
of removing ripples from mercury-arc rectifiers. 


Table OF Contents. ♦ 

Introduction. —Definition of leakage. Definition of 
induction. Balanced voltages and currents. Residual 
voltages and currents. Salijnt features concerned with 
prevention of disturbance. 

Noise in telephone circuits. 

Jlarmonics alternating-current system, due to i 

Slots.; 

Flux; • , . 

Transformers. 

In direct-current system; due to : 

Rotary converters; 

Mercury-arc rectifiers (see also Appendix) ^ 

^Transpositions. • 


Table of Contents — continued. 

Parallelism. 

Telephone circuit balance. 

Methods of minimizing telephone and telegraph inter• 
ference. 

Remedies applied to telephone circuits. 

Remedies applied to telegraph circuits. » 

Tracing the source of interference. 

The problem as affecting different power systems. 

Tramways. 

Electric railways: 

Direct-current. 

Single-phase. 

Electric light and power systems: 

. Multiple earthing. 

Transient effects from abnormal conditions. 

Coriclusion. 

• Bibliography. 

■ Appendix. —“Method of getting rid of Telephone 
Interference from a Mercury-Arc Rectifier,” by Professor 
E. W. Marchant. 

Introduction. 

The object of the author in presenting this paper is 
to provide an opportunity for the different interests 
concerned to discuss the subject on a common j^atform, 
with a confident assurance that nothing but gogj^ c a n 
result from such a course. Mr. Frank Gill fa his 
Inaugured Address* for the Session 1922-23 made a' 
pointed reference to this matter, and the time appears 
to be opportune for ventilating a subject which is of 
importance to the designer and the power engineer as 
well as to the telegraph and telephone engineer. In 
passing it may be pointed out that a great part of-the 
general public may be interested in the problem, 
especially by the effects on land lines used for wireless 
simultaneous broadcasting. 

The greater telephone development and the different 
conditions as regards the generation and transmission 
of electricity in the United .States have resulted in the 
problems associated with interference deyeloping earlier, 
and, apparently in a ■ much more violent form, than in 
this country. This is very evident from the widesgre^d 
interest in the subject in that country, which has cul¬ 
minated in the appointment of Joint Committees of the 
National Electric Light Association and Bell Telephone 
Systems on the physical relations between the electricity 
supply , and signal systems. The National Main Com¬ 
mittee consists of 66 members, and there are local 
committees covering districts and sub-committees on 

research; field investigations, etc.^ 

•/o»«i«UJS.£., loss, vpl. 61, p. 1. 

64 
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All those interested in the subject axe indebted to 
•|he Railway Commission of the State of Califomia for 
wblishing the results of the exhaustive tests carried 
out by the Joint Committee on Inductive Interference 
appointed by that body. JThe technical and other 
reports are indudeSl in a publication of 1 200 pages 
which gives an indication of the thoroughness with which 
the investigations wer% carried out. The treatment 
of the subject from both the scientific and practical 
standpoints is of a very high order. It does not deal, 
however, with the electric traction side of the problem. 

In this country we have not had the same widespread 
problems. The troubles have been more in the nature 
of isolated incidents, and the need for research on 
anything like the scale found necessary in America 
has not arisen. This can partly be explained by the 
fact that until the last few years there was little dis¬ 
tribution of electrical energy by overhead lines, the 
development being almost wholly underground. Further, 
where high-pressure and extra-high-pressure lines have 
been erected, cross-country routes have been the rule, 
and in few cases are the routes parallel with and in 
dose proximity to the main trunk lines of the Post 
Office which follow the public roads. In America, it 
is gathered, it is common practice for the power trans¬ 
mission lines to be erected on public roads, whilst the 
voltages employed appear to be generally higher than 
in this country where 33 kV is the highest in use at 
the moment, although a 66-kV line is under construction. 

In presenting the paper the author asks for a certain 
amount of tolerance from the power engineer and 
designer for presenting some features of their work in 
an elementary manner, having in mind the telegraph and 
telephone engineer; and on the other hand he asks for 
consideration from the latter in regard to any explana¬ 
tions which may appear unnecessary but which may 
perhaps be helpful to the power engineer and designer. 

J[tte^ot claimed that the matter presented is new 
o^l^lEfeatment original. A great deal of the technical 
information is contained in standard textbooks and in 
papers contributed to various Institutions, but hitherto 
the salient points bearing on the subject have not been 
easily available to anyone desiring to make himself 
acq[uainted with them. 

. It is proposed to use the words “ communication 
circuit *’ to cover both telephone and telegraph circuits, 
except in cases where the particular type of circuit 
requires special treatment, and as a preliminary it will 
be weU to consider what is involved by each of those 
methods of communication. 

The technical problem of telephony is concerned with: 

(а) The transformation of the spoken word into 

• electrical waves corresponding to it; 

(б) * The transmission of these electrical waves for 

perhaps hundreds of miles with the least 
possible distortion or loss of intensity and 
without the addition of foreign disturbances; 

^ and r 

(<?) The reproduction at the receiving end of an 
audible sound which is a counterpart of the 
electrical wave and so of the originating spoken 
word;' 


The apparatus employed in this interplay of sound 
waves and electrical waves is extremely sensitive and 
delicate, dealing as it does with amounts of energy so 
small as to be outside the ordinary purview of the 
power engineer. A telephone receiver will respond to 
a fraction of a microwatt, i.e. that amount of power 
will transform an eSectrical wave into an audible sound 
wave, • . 

Similarly, telegraph systems, although not so sensitive 
as telephones, have to reproduce faithfully the originatin g 
electric impulse as a signal at the receiving end of the 
circuit. Here again the apparatus is very delicate and 
the operating currents are small. 

It is obvious from this that if the telephone and 
telegraphs are to carry out their functions in an efficient 
manner they must be kept free from foreign currents 
and voltages, which are relatively infinitesimal com¬ 
pared with the strong currents and voltages employed 
on power systems. 

The working of power systems may have detrimental 
effects on telegraph and telephone systems by leakage 
or by induction. 

Definition of leakage .—^Leakage currents are those 
which stray from a power system and enter a com¬ 
munication circuit at an eartii plate and. leave it at 
another earth coimection on the same circuit. Tele¬ 
graph circuits are usually worked with an earth return, 
and such circuits are more likely to be affected by 
leakage from stray currents than are telephone circuits. 

Stray currents may emanate from tramway or 
railway S 3 rstems using an uninsulated return, or from 
faulty electric light and power circuits. The strength 
of a stray current depends upon the voltage between 
the two earth coimections and the resistance in the 
circuit. 

The commrmication-circuit apparatus may be made 
unreliable or useless according to the strength of the 
stray current in the circuit. 

Definition of indwticm. —Inductive, effects from power 
circuits may interfere vdth the working of telegraph 
circuits by mutilating the signals, and in the case of 
telephone circuits may affect the signalling arrangements 
associated with calling and clearing or, what is more 
common, disturb the speech on the circuit by producing 
noises. 

Inductive interference with communication circuits 
igay be caused either by the normal operation of the 
power circuits or by abnormal conditions resulting 
from short-circuits, switching operations, etc. Further, 
in certain circumstances, even though the working of 
the circuits may not be affected, conditions may be 
set up by induction producing such high potentials in 
the communicat^n circuit,,that there is actual danger 
to life from shock or risk of damage to plant. 

With the effects described there is also a danger of 
acoustic shock to anyone who might happen to be 
listening on a neighbouring telephone circuit at the 
time. As regards danger to life, it should not be taken 
that such conditions exist or have existed in this country. 

Ihductive interference may be produced by both 
overhead and underground power circuits, the former 
being the more usual. It is, of Course, tinnecessary to 
discuss here the general rlaws of the inductive effects of 
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electrostatic and electromagnetic fields associated with 
electric circuits, as, with the exception perhaps of 
electrolytic and heating work, they are associated with 
every useful application of electricity. The author- 
thinks, however, that it will be helpful to recall briefly 
the principal features. 

ElBctfoyyidgftBtic iitductioH .—^Tlio strength of d. magnetic 
field rouhd a conductor is directly proportional to the 
current. If the current is alternating there is a com¬ 
plete cycle of change in the field with every cycle of 
current. The rate of change of the field intensity is 
proportional to 'the frequency, being influenced to a 
certain extent by the wave-shape. The density of the 
magnetic field is greatest near the conductor, and at 
other points varies inversely as the distance from the 
centre of the conductor. The induced voltage produced 
by a power line upon a neighbouring wire running 
parallel with it will depend upon the field strength (which 
is proportional to the cmrent), the frequency, the 
length of parallelism and the separating distance. 

ElecifostatiQ induction .—^Where wires are suspended 
in the air and insulated from each other and the earth, 
they may be regarded as two plates of a condenser. 
£ach wire forms one side of the condenser, the earth 
being the other. Any charge or electromotive force 
applied to one wire will produce a difierence of potential 
between that wire and the ground, which will affect 
the potential between the other wires and the ground. 
With every change of strength in the electromotive 
. force, or with reversals such as ire associated, with 
alternating-current systems, the charges induced in the 
wires will vary accordingly. The electric charge on a 
wire varies directly with the applied voltage on the 
disturbing wire. The potential of this ch^ge will 
depend upon the capacities of this wire to the disturbing 
wire and to earth. The charging current produced 
depends upon the value of this potential and on the 
capacities referred to. It foUows from this that while 
the charging current and therefore the disturbance 
vary as the length of parallelism, the static potential 
induced is not affected by the length. The charging 
current yaries also with the frequency. As the electro- 
.static induction on a conductor depends not only upon 
the capacity between the conductor and the disturbing 
wire but also upon the capacity between the conductor 
and earth, it follows that the presence of other wires 
and earthed objects in the neighbourhood affects th^ 
conditions in this respect. 

The following is a comparison of the effects of the 

two fields:— 

Electrostatic induction is proportional to the voltage 
of the power system but is independent of the current, 
whilst electromagnetic induC-jjion varies^with the current 
in the power system but is unafiected by the voltage. 
Both electrostatic and electromagnetic effects are pro¬ 
portional to tfie frequency of the power system. Where 
power lines and communication circuits are in such 
proximity that inductive interference may be expected, 
■ t-Tiifi is usually referred to as an “ exposure. The 
voltages produced by electrostatic induction axe inie- 
pendent of the length of the exposure, whilst the ^ectro- 
magnetic effects are proportional to the length of the 
exposure. On the other hand„the amount of current 


flowing is in both cases approximately proportional to 
the length of the exposure, the current due to magneti^ 
induction being the same at all parts of the circuit, 
which is not the case with that due to electrostatic 
induction. , 

A study of inductive interference in America, the 
principal work on which has been carried out by the 
Californian Railway Commissiojj previously referred to, 
has led to the standardization of terms which are very 
convenient for describing the conditions associated with 
the problem. Power-circuit voltages and currents are 
classified under two general heads: (1) Balanced 

voltages and currents, and (2) residual voltages and 
currents, the former being those which are balanced 
with reference to the earth, whilst the latter are these 
which are unb^anced with respect to earth. At any 
instant of time, the algebraic sum of either the balanced 
currents or the balanced voltages in the several conduc¬ 
tors is zero, whilst the algebraic sum of thS total 
currents in the several conductors is the residual current, 
and the algebraic sum of the total voltages to earth is 
the residual voltage. As an illustration, a circuit 
consisting of an overhead trolley wire with an unin¬ 
sulated rail return is wholly unbalanced with respect to 
the earth, the total voltage and current being residual. 

On the other hand, a double-wire circuit with no con¬ 
nection to earth and conductors arranged S3mimetrically 
with respect to the earth and other objects would have 
neither residual voltage nor current, as the voltage to 
earth on one side would be equal and opposite to that 
on the other. The same would apply to the current, 
and in that case both voltages and currents are wholly 
balanced. 

Excepting the cases of traction systems employing 
earthed returns, it can be taken that the balanced 
voltages and currents are those which perform useful 
work in the circuit, whilst the residuals perform no 
useful part in the operation of the system ancP aie,^ 
fact, a measure of the failure to reach a perfecF aesign 
in the apparatus and line, having in mind other interests. 

The inductive effects of “ residuals ” are usually 
greater than those produced by ” balanced " voltages 
and currents of equal magnitude. This is due to the 
fact that the residual components in the several con- 
ductore are all in phase and their inductive effects, are 
cumulative, whilst the balanced components in the 
several conductors are out of phase. For instance, in 
the case of a three-phase system they are out of phase 
by 120“, and the resulting effect is materially influenced 
by the fact that the balanced components partially 
neutralize one another. In other words, the residu^ 
voltages and currents act like a single-phase circuit 
cons^ting of the line conductors in parallel, and an 
earth return. Inductive effects are therefore relatively 
great, as there is little neutralizing as is the case Svith 
balanced voltages and currents. ■* 

The causes of, and remedies for, these inductive effects 
will be indicated in the sections dealing with the different 
power systems, but it will not be out of place to point 
out here the salient differences between the two kinds 
of inductive effects. 

R^idual currents and voltages act as though the 
power system were a single-phas^ system with the line • 
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conductors in parallel, and transpositions or crosses 
in the power lines do not reduce the inductive efiects, 
Wcept in so iar as such a proceeding brings about a 
reduction in the magnitude of the residuals themselves , 
foK instance, the line capacities may be brought into 
better balance thereby. On the other hand, transposmg 
or revolving the wires forming a telephone circuit 
disturbed by such inductive effects will reduce the 

interference. , , j ^ 4 .., 

In the case of disturbance due to balanced currents 

and voltages, transposing or revolving boli power 
lines and telephone wires will reduce the inductive 

Residual currents and voltages may be produced in 
the power system by the following conditions :— 

{a) Unbalanced capacity and leakage between the 
various conductors and earth. 

( 6 ) Unbalanced loads between phases on a system in 
which the neutral point is earthed. 

(c) The development of the third harmonic and its 
odd multiples in generators and transformers 
on systems using star connections with the 
neutral point earthed. 

" As regards (a), it is obvious that to reduce these the 
various conductors must be arranged uniformly, relative 
to earth or other bodies. Similarly, (&) is a matter 
which can be taken care of by a proper lay-out of the 
system and its loads. 

In the case of (c), the remedy lies in the design of an 
alternator to generate voltages and currents as nearly 
as possible of sine wave-shape, and in the employment 
of transformers working with a small magnetizing 
current and so connected that the effects of hysteresis 
and changing inductance in disturbing the wave-shape 
of current and voltage curves are minimized. These 
and other measures for reducing the troubles under 
this heading are treated fully in the section dealing 
■vntrrhe 3 :.monics. 

It is important to note that the presence of large 
residual currents is possible only where there are 
earth connections on the power circuits, as if earth 
connections are not used the residual currents are 
limited to ..leakage currents and unbalanced charging 
currents. It should here be pointed out that in this 
country one earthed connection only is allowed on 
each distinct circuit, with the exception of electric 
railways and tramway sj^tems using uninsulated rail 
returns, and in some special cases, such as the inter- 
connectioa of large power systems referred to later. 

T4ie inductive effects of the different types of power 
circuits as used commercially will be dealt with under 
their respective heads : Traction (Railways and Tram- 
ufays) and Electric Light and Power, but there are 
certain common features which affect the intensity of 
disturbance and which may be summarized as follows :— 

Avoidance of close proximity between power wires and 
communication circuits. —^This is the only sure way of 
preventing disturbance. 

The use of apparatus {rotating machinery and trans¬ 
formers) designed or worhed in such a way as to be free 
from Aarwowics.— The bulk of inductive interference 
-with telephones is dffe to harmonics. 


Restriction of residual voltages and currents. ^These 
are particularly difficult to lessen in the case of traction 
systems using track returns. In the case of ordinary 
power systems, they can be lessened by line balance, 
by the avoidance of excessive magnetic density in 
transformers, by avoidance of certain transformer 
corections, and nn some cases by the provision of 
supplementary devices which suppress or shcfrt-circuit 
the harmonic components. These effects are not 
reduced by transposing the power line/, except in so far 
as such transposing assists in equalizing the capacities 

of the conductors to earth. 

Transposing the power line conductors. —This will 
reduce the possibility of inductive effects due to 
balanced voltages and currents. 

Transposing the communication circuit conductors. 

This will reduce the effects of residuals .and balanced 
voltages and currents. It applies more particularly to 
telephone circuits which are, with very few exceptions, 
equipped with two conductors. Telegraph circuits, on 
the other hand, a.re, with few exceptions, one-con¬ 
ductor circuits with earth returns, and hence cannot 

be transposed. . t-i,* * 

Electrical balance of communication circuits, inis is 
important. A telephone circuit with its twd conductors 
and apparatus perfectly balanced as regards series 
im pedances, capacities and leakage to earth, and with 
both conductors exposed uniformly to the inductive 
effects, would be free from disturbance. Unfortunately, 
such ideal conditions cannot be obtained in practice. 
The varying weather, trees, the small boy with the 
stone, are factors which would defeat the most skilful 
balancing of the terminal apparatus, even if it were 
commercially possible to provide apparatus balanced 
to fulfil laboratory requirements. Circuit in under¬ 
ground cables are, of course, not included in the above 
list of disabilities. 

Abnormal conditions on power systems. ^These may 
cause disturbance of a very serious character in neigh¬ 
bouring communication circuits, even if they are not 
of long duration. 

Noise in Telephone Circuits. 

To appreciate the effect of small currents in produemg 
•noise in telephone circuits, it should be borne in mind 
that a small fraction of a microwatt of power at voice 
frequencies will produce an audible sound in a telephone 
receiver. The frequencies of voice currents in a tele¬ 
phone circuit are found to vary between 100 and 4 000 
cycles per sedond. This last figure may seem a high 
one, but it should be borne in mind that we are dealing 
with tiie currents produced by the overtones as well 
as the fundamental pitch of the human voice (the pitch 
of male singing-voices usually falls within the frequencies 
80 to 600 per second, and of female voices between 
160 to 700 per second). The mean frequency of these 
varying currents is found to be 800 per second, which 
is the figure used for telephone transmission calcu¬ 
lations. 

- Any extraneous currents in a telephone circuit having 
frequencies within the limits mentioned will therefore 
have deleterious effects on the efficiency of a circuit, 
and this is particularly,, the case with extraneous cur- 
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rents of frequencies between 800 and 1 200 cycles per 
second. Mr. Gill in his Inaugural Address* gave a 
curve illustrating the relative interfering effect of single¬ 
frequency currents in a telephone receiver. The matter 
is dealt with at length also in a paper| by H. S. Osborne. 
For reference, Mr. Gill’s curve is reproduced in Fig. 1 
of the present paper. It is based •on a number of 
observations with various listeners. It is obvious that 
j the interference effects of foreign currents are influenced 
very greatly by the frequency. The effects of an extra¬ 
neous current at a frequency of 26 cycles per second is 
about 1/1 OOOth of that produced by current of the 
same strength at a frequency of 1 100 cycles per second. 
As bearing on the same point, Lord Rayleigh stated 
that the maximum sensitivity of the ear is reached at 
not less than 1 024 vibrations per second and possibly 
higher (see Philosophical Magazine, 1907, vol. 14, 
p. 602). 

Power circuits do not usually operate at a higher 
fundamental frequency thaii 60 cycles per second, and 



Fig. 1.—Relative interfering effect of single-frequency 
currents in a telephone receiver. 

there is little interference with speech from the funda¬ 
mental frequency. It is unfortunate, however, that 
there are usually present, due to various causes, har¬ 
monics on the fundamental voltage or current wave 
which are within the range of the human v<nce, and it 
is these harmonics which are the chief cause of inter¬ 
ference with telephone circuits. , 

If the current and voltage waves of power systems 
were of pure sine wave-shape there would be little or 
no disturbance of speech in neighbouraag telephone 
circuits, as, apart from the less sensitivity of the ear 
mentioned above, the telephone receiver itself is not 
so responsive to these low .fundamental frequencies. 
It is possible, however, for the fundamental frequency 
to interfere with the telephone apparatus used for 
sign allin g, etc.*, and also with telegraph circuits. 

The effect of the higher harmonics is to produce 
noises in the telephone receiver, which, even if they do 
not prevent good speech, are always anno 3 dng. In 
cases where the amount of noise is not sufficient 1:o 

— ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

* Loe. «<.: 

t “ Review of Work of .Sub-Committee on Wave-Shape Standard of the 
Standards Committee,” TreMsarftons of the American Institute of Electriml 
Engineers, 1919, vol, BS, p. 201* • 


distract the attention of the telephone user, it may 
interfere with the effective use of the circuit 6y reducing^ 
intelligibility, and so decrease the value oi the circuits^’i 

It is possible to operate a telephone circuit which 
has a good margin of spegch efficiency, even though 
there may be considerable interference, but it will be 
realized also that with a circuit working near the limits 
of commercial speech the introciuction of a disturbing 
effect may be sufficient to render the circuit unworkable. 

The telephone system of the British Post Office is 
laid out on a system of definite speech-transmission 
values, the unit fixing the values being " miles of 
standard cable,” that is equivalent audibility to that 
received over a circuit of a definite length with standard 
apparatus for transmission and reception. The standard 
cable is one having conductors of 20 lb. per mile, and 
constants of capacity, inductance, etc., which need not 
be gone into here. Suffice it to say that measurements 
of audibility are made in terms of standard miles in 
the same way that pounds and yards are used for 
measurements of weight and distance. The allowances 
for audibility vary with the type of service given. 
Local service should not exceed 30 m.s.c. (miles of 
standard cable), whilst the general standard for long¬ 
distance communication between Great Britain an(f 
Ireland aims at a transmission audibility not exceeding 
36 m.s.c. between any two subscribers. It should 
perhaps be observed that the greater the number of 
m.s.c., the less is the audibility; further, that although 
36 m.s.c. is regarded as the standard of good commercial 
speech, expert telephone users can receive with much 
higher figures. It will be seen, therefore, that speech 
values are the basis on which line plant is provided. 
The saving of an additional mile of standard cable 
may involve very great cost, and similarly the addition 
of interfering noise reducing audibility may be repre¬ 
sented by monetary loss. As an example, on aj500-lb. 
aerial trunk circuit 200 miles long, the loss of one mile 
of standard cable reduces the circuit to that of a%00-lb. 
circuit, and if a 400-lb. circuit would suffice, then 
36 tons of copper would be saved. 

The amount of noise that can be tolerated on a 
telephone circuit without undue interference with 
speech has not been specially investigated by the 
Post Office. In one or two cases of interference, 
measurements have been made of the amount of loss 
in miles of standard cable introduced by the inductive 
effects; this method involves comparative audibility 
measurements being made with the power circuit in 
operation and when shut down, but the arrangement 
is not satisfactory unless the interfering noise is cbn- ’ 
siderable. 

Two other methods, more suitable for general applica¬ 
tion, are, however, imder investigation. • 

The apparatus for the first (see Fig. 2) consists of* an 
alternator giving a sine-wave of known frequently and 
output, and of means for listening to the sound produced ‘ 
by known fractions of this. This known sound is 
balanced against the induction which it is desired to' 
measure, by the two being rapidly interchanged by 
means of a commutator, the whole arrangement forming 
a kind of ” flicker ” sound meter. A similar kind of 
arrangement, using relays to chmige oven has been 



used in America for comparing pure sounds of different 
pitch. A commutator has the advantage th^ tne 
Speed of change-over and duration of the different 
times of contact are more definite and can be easily 
reproduced. Precautions must be taken to screen the 
various parts of th% apparatus against spurious induc- 


amplifier the induction up to any convenient value 
in a circuit containing a potentiometer, the current 
in which can be measured on any suitable a.c. milliam- 
meter. The line induction is then compared directly 
with a fraction of the amplified current and can hence 
be given as a voltage. A great disadvantage of this 



tion, and the impedance of the receiver used must be 
of such a high value as not to upset the line or dis¬ 
turbance under investigation. It is advisable to make 
tests with two different receivers, one being non-resonant 
and giving the absolute disturbance, and the other of 



Fig. 3.—Noise-standard circuit for evaluating noise in terms 

of noise units. 

normal tvpe with a reson^ce point round about 1 000, 
which <will give a measure of the effect that may be 
expected on a subscriber's instrument. This method 
enables the induction of practically any character of 
audible frequency to be directly compared with a 
standard, though arbitrary, spund, and hence a com¬ 
parison may be mLade of the induction found at different 
times, in different places and of different character. 

The second method consists in magnifying by an 


method is that it is difficult to ensure that the current 
measured is due only to that producing audible induc¬ 
tion. The use of “ up " and ” down " filters is necessary 
to cut out all but the audible range, and this involves 
additional complication. The voltage values obtained 
from different inductions will not be a definite measure 
of their relative powers of causing disturbance unless 
they are caused by currents of the same frequency and 
wave-form. 

In America a standard noise-measuring circuit has 
been devised, and the arrangement is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. The method involves the comparison with a 
standard noise of the induced current in the telephone 
receiver, the magnitude of the standard noise being 
changed until the two noises, standard and induced, are 
judged by the observer to have the same detrimental 
effect bn a telephone conversation. The generator which 
produces the standard noise is connected to a shunt 
box by means of which various amounts of standard 
current are shunted through a telephone receiver. 
The telephone receiver is connected alteniately by 
means of a mercury switch to the standard noise shunt 
and to the line under test, and the magnitude of the 
standard nois© is adjusted by means of the shunt until 
the point of equality is found. 

The standard-noise generator is an electric generator 
of the inductor type, composed of a disc of non-magnetic 
material in whfch are inserted a number of soft iron 
pole-pieces and which revolves between the poles of a 
permanent magnet. Coils are wound on the poles of 
the magnet and, as the disc revolves, an alternating 
current is induced in the winding by the pulsations of 
the magnetism caused by the motion of the soft iron 
pfiile-pieces under the permanent magnet. The voltage 
of the» generator and the resistance of the shunt are 
so adjusted that when the generator is operated at 
240 cycles the calibrations on the shunt give directly 
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the effective value of the current through the telephone 
receiver in micro-amperes. In the standard apparatus 
this shunt is provided with steps up to 150 fiA. It is 
stated that this amount is not sufi&cient in certain 
cases, and that as the variations in quality and pitch 
of the interfering note differ considerably from that of 
the standard, it is soinewhat a matter of individual 
judgmeht as to the valuation of the standard noise, 
and the method cannot hope to be precise. Men who 
are accustomed* to measuring noise, however, usually 
agree as to magnitude. It is this difiSiculty which it 
is hoped to avoid in the apparatus now under investiga¬ 
tion. The author does not know the number of noise 
units which is considered unobjectionable in America, 
although it has there been suggested as a basis that, 
as regards important circuits of such length that the 
speech margin is small, the extraneously induced current 
in the telephone circuit should not exceed in noise- 
producing value the effect of 10 [xA at a frequency of 


a multiple of the fundamental frequency and are c^led 
harmonics. Similar components are often found in 
direct-current systems, and it is usual tb refer to these 
also as harmonics. Harmonics perform no useful 
purpose in the operation of the power system and may, 
in fact, in certain circumstances have deleterious 
effects. Generally it can be taken that their removal 
is advisable in the interests of the power undertaking, 
apart from the effects that th^y produce by disturbing 
telephone circuits. 

Harmonic currents and voltages are produced in 
various ways, and a brief account is given below of 
their principal causes and some known remedies. The 
author does not profess to cover the whole ground and 
must refer those who are more deeply interested to the 
fuller treatment given in many standard textbooks and 
papers, some of which are referred to in the bibliography. 

In alternating-current systems the principal har¬ 
monics in generators are due either to slots or to the 



240 cycles per second. On unimportant circuits and 
where there is a surplus of volume of transmission, as 
on short-distance circuits, current somewhat in excess 
of the above limit could be allowed. These proposals 
do not appear to have been agreed as acceptable, 
however, to the two interests concerned. • 

There are dif&culties in the way of fixing a maxi¬ 
mum allowable noise. Any public telephone circuit in 
country is likely to be joined through to any other, 
wherever situated, and should it happen that the various 
circuite in the series making up the completed connec¬ 
tion—^local, junction, andtfunks—^ha»eachits maximuni 
noise, the cumulative effect might be disastrous. Each 
circuit tak^ alone might be tolerable, but in combina¬ 
tion is unfit for public service. 

Harmonics. 

It is generally found.in power systems that Jigh- 
frequency components, are present in the cuq^ent and 
voltage waves. ^ In the case of sdternating-current 
systems these high-frequency components are Usually 


shape of the magnetic flux curve, and in the case of 
transformers to the relationship between the flux and 
the magnetizing current. 

Slot harmonics are produced by practically all "gene¬ 
rators and motors and are the most frequent cause 
of disturbance in telephone systems. The conductors 
on the armatures of generators and motors are 
placed in slots on the surface of what is practically 
a revolving cylinder, the projections betweei^ the 
slots being known as teeth. It is the breaks in the 
surface of the iron at the slots which are the fundamental 
cause of the harmonics. In all types of generators ^d 
motors the greater part of the magnetic fiux from the 
field poles to the armature wiU pass through Jhe teeth, 
as there is a smaller air-gap at those points. The 
amount of the flux entering or leaving the teeth may 
be taken as being proportional to the toothed surface 
affected by any particular pole, and as the armature 
revolves there will be a corresponding change in the 
strength and in the position of the flux in the air-gap. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 4, which, in an exaggerated 
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fornv for illustrative purposes, shows how the total 
flux will vary in, the case of two teeth when passing 
tiitough a distaitce equal to the pitch of a slot, i.e. the 
distance between the centres of two adjacent slots. 
It 'vyjill be seen from this tha^ the strength of the flux 
passing from pole tcf armature will vary in a periodic 
manner, depending upon the time taken by the armature 
in moving through one s^ot-pitch, as the armature will 


particular tooth as it passes into or out of the influence 
of the pole. Further improvements may be introduced 
by skewing the pole-tips so that the teeth come gradually 
into or out of tiie influence of the pole. This is usually 
effected by cutting the pole-tips diagonally (see Fig. 6). 

Harmonics are not so prominent if large air-gaps are 
used or if the slots <are nearly closed. Harmonics are 
also reduced by making fractional the number of slots 


Table 1. 


Slots per 
pole 

Order of harmonic 

Frequency 

25 Cycles 

40 Cycles 

60 Cycles 

60 C 

ycles 

6 

11 

13 

275 

326 

440 

520 

650 

650 

660 

780 

9 . 

17 

19 

425 

476 

680 

760 

850 

960 

1 020 

1 140 

12 

23 

25 

676 

625 

920 

1 000 

1160 

1 ^0 

1 380 

1600 

15 

29 

31 

726 

775 

1 160 

1240 

1 450 

1 660 

1 470 

1 860 

18 

36 

37 

876 

926 

1 400 

1480 

1 760 

1 850 

2 100 

2 220 

21 

41 

43 

1 025 

1 076 

1 640 

1 720 

2 060 

2 160 

2 460 

2 580 

24 

47 

49 

1 176 

1225 

1 880 

1 960 

2 350. 

2 450 

2 820 

2 940 

<1^ 


again be in position 1 after passing through another 
quarter of a slot-pitch beyond that shown in position 4. 
In other words, there is a periodic change in the total 
number of lines of force, and the point of maximum 
density moves backwards and forwards relative to the 
centre of the pole. The frequency of the change will, 
in effect, equal the number of teeth passing any given 
point in a second. 

If N be the number of armature teeth per pole, S the 
number of poles, and B the number of revolutions 
per minute of the armature, then F, the frequency of 
the rippl^= N X S X JB/60. Now the fundamental fre- 
qu^y, P, of a machine is equal to (JR X <S}/(60 X 2), 
and from this it is evident that F = 2NP, i.e. (the 
number of teeth per pair of poles) x (frequency of the 
current). As, however, the amplitude of the ripple is 
not constant, it cannot be truly represented as a single 
harmonic of the fimdamental in that way. 

The correct representation is the sum of two waves 
of frequency, viz. P(2N-|-1) and P(2N — 1). In 
practice, the resulting ripple has a frequency P = 2NP, 
or P X P/60, where T represents the total number of 
teeth on the armature. 

These slot ripples are usually of such frequency as to 
be specially objectionable to telephone circuits, as they 
fall within the speech frequencies. Table 1 shows the 
ripples at the frequencies in common use and with 
different numbers of slots per pole. 

The? reduction of these slot harmonics may be accom¬ 
plished iB» several ways, but it is of course preferable 
to take them into account when a rnachine is designed, 
so that they may be restricted to a negligible quantity. 
The main consideration is to avoid variations in the 
' maemfttic field in the air-gaps, and conditions may be 
'd by arranging for the gradual increase in the 
:owards the tips of the pole. There will then 
’•ftspohdihg gradual change in the flux in any 


per phase per pole, i.e. by arranging that the number 
of slots per phase is not a multiple of the number of 
poles. With those conditions, the position of the slots 
and teeth imder one pole will be reversed under another 
pole, and in that case the slot harmonic voltages in the 
conductors are out of phase under the two poles and tend 
to neutralize each other. 



Fig. 6. 

Harmonics dm to flux .-—In order to produce in the 
armature conductefrs an E.M.F. of sine wave-shape, it 
is necessary that the flux density should have a similar 
wave-shape, because as the conductors mov^ at uniform 
speed the E.M.F. produced has the same wave-shape 
as the distribution t>f flux. It is possible to design 
machines with flux distribution at the poles approaching 
a siae wave-shape. This can be done in salient-pole 
machine^ by gradually increasing the air-gap from the 
centre to Ihe tips. In non-salient-pole machines (in 
which the field is developed in . an iron cylinder by 
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field windings placed in slots cut in the surface) it is 406. The deviation of wave-form from the ainu- 

possible so to distribute the field windings as to vary soidal is determined by superimposing upon 

the strength of field to produce a flux corresponding the actual wave (as determined by oscillo- 

approximately to a sine curve in shape. Fig. 6 illus- graph) the equivalent .sine wave of* equal 

trates the two types of pole and the shape of the flux length in suchj,a manner as to give the l^ast 

distribution. In actual practice the method of dis- difference between otdinates, and then 

tributing the conductqjrs in the armature results in dividing the maximum difference between 

higher harmonics due to the flux density being neutra- corresponding ordi(jiates by the maximum 

lized to a great extent. If only one slot be taken for value of the equivalent sine wave. A 

the armature conductor per phase, then the E.M.F. of maximum deviation of the terminal voltage 

the machi ne will have the characteristic of that con- wave on open circuit from sinusoidal shape 

ductor. The armature conductors per phase do not, not exceeding 10 per cent is permissible 

however, occupy one slot only but are so arranged that except when otherwise specified." 

the phase windings take up several adjacent slots. 

The result is that although the wave-shape of E.M.F. The Sub-Committee on wave-shape standards of the 
in each conductor is influenced in the same way by the Standards Committee of the American Institute have 
distribution of the flux, the harmonics in the different done a great deal of work in investigating the question, 
conductors are not in phase and tend to neutralize Both the British Committee and the American Corn- 
one another. This is particularly the case with the mittee had before them the evidence that harmonics 
higher harmonics. * between certain frequencies are particularly harmful 


Sdlient-pok mdcAine Sd//e/tt-fiok/j/dcMJte No/i-sdlient-po/e 

with unffbrm dir-gdp shdpeelp(^e5isffyemefimmye mdchine 



• Fig. 6 .—Flux distribution with different field poles. 


The B.E.S.A. Standardization Committee on the 
wave-shape of alternators have considered that subject 
with reference, among other things, to the effects of 
irregularities in producing interference with telephone 
circuits. The present standard reads as follows, but 
the author understands that it is now being reconsidered 
and is in fact in the’ melting-pot:— 

Wave-form of aUernator.—rTh& wave-form of 8,n 
alternator on open circuit must approximate to a sine 
wave. In cases where wave-form is «tated to be of 
importance at the time of ordering the machine, the 
maximum deviation of the actual wave from the 
equivalent sine wave when superimposed on it so as 
to give the least difference shall not feceed 10 per cent 
of the maximum ordinate of the sine wave ,* the 
equivalent sine wave being one having the same R.M.S. 
(root-mean-rsquare) value and the same wave-length. 

The Standardization Rules of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers on tins matter read as follows 
" 406. The sine wave shall be considered as standard, 
except where deviation therefrom is inherent 
in the. operation of the system of which the 
machine forms pa^t. 


so far as inductive interference is concerned. As a 
result of the Aiperican Committee’s investigations, a 
telephone interference-factor meter has been devised 
which gives a direct reading showing how the wave¬ 
shape is loaded in this respect.* 

The sensitiveness of the telephone receiver to the’ 
same current at different frequencies has been deter¬ 
mined by observation. By multiplying each sensitive¬ 
ness by frequency, a curve is obtained which shows the 
relative amount of sound interference caused by unit 
voltage of different frequencies in the power circuit. 
(It is of interest to note that Osborne states in his paper 
that " from the curve it is estimated that at 1 000 cycles 
the interference per volt is approximately 9 000 tiijjes 
that at 60 cycles, and 60 000 times that at 26 cyoies.") 
The actual testing apparatus is based on the assumption 
that the interference effects of several harmonics can 
be obtained by taking the square root of the sum of 
the squares of the separate interfering effects. The 
testing circuit contains a filter network which gives 
readings according to the frequencies of the harmonics 

* H. S. Osbornb; Tfenactions of the Amrictm JnsiUute of Electrical 
1910, vol. 38, p. 261> • 
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present. It is stated in the same paper that approxi¬ 
mate analyses of a number of cases show very clearly 
that, in general,^he machines with high telephone inter¬ 
ference factors are machines with large slot harmonics. 
It i$> believed to be the inten,tion of both Committees 
to penalize wave-shades which contain the freq^uencies 
mostly afiecting telephones. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the third 
harmonic, although not in the range, is one very likely 
to cause disturbance to telegraphs. If a three-phase 
generator with earthed neutral point is feeding dkectly 
into a power line, i.e. one in which the voltage is not 
stepped up, it is nearly always the case that, as the 


conductors or load. Fig. 8 illustrates the conditions. 
If there is only the one earthed connection on the 
S 3 rstem the effect could be considered as a voltage effect 
only, except that a charging current alternates between 
the neutral point through the winding of the machine 
and through the capacity of the lines to earth. If the 
system is extensive wthis charging current may be very 
considerable, it being understood to be as much as 
90 amperes in some cases in this country. 

It should be pointed out that in addition to the third 
harmonic, odd multiples of the third may appear and act 
in the same way. 

Two different methods of overcoming this trouble at 




Fig. 7.—^Resultant wave-shapes of fundamental and third harmonics. 



Third Marmome ■ 


Fig. 8. —^Fundamental waves and third harmonic in a three-phase system. 


harmonics are in phase,, a pronounced third harmonic 
shows itself as a heavy charging current oscillating 
between the earth connection and the three lines in 
parallel. 

The effect of the third harmonic in distorting the 
wwe-shape is dealt with in many textbooks and it 
may “be considered superfluous to deal with it in detail 
here, but it has such an important bearing on inter¬ 
ference from three-phase systems that the author would 
like to touch briefly upon it. Fig. 7 shows the three ways 
in which the fundamental and the third harmonic can 
" combined, producing different resultant wave-shapes, 
^ach case, however, the third harmonic is in phase, 
,s it completes one period in 120 degrees of the 
nental it does "not appear between the three 


the source have been suggested and, the author believes, 
have been successfully used on a small scale. The 
first was described by Prof. E. W. Marchant and 
T. H. Tuniey in a paper read before the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Liverpool in September 1923. This method 
depends upon the* placing of resonant shunts across the 
phases, the shunts being tuned to the hgrmonic that 
it is desired to suppress in the phase. Fig. 9 is taken 
from the paper. 

The other method appears to have been applied by the 
British Thomson-Houston Co. to a machine causing 
trowble to telephone circuits and to lamps, and was 
described in correspondence in the Electrician and 
EteffHeaZ Emete; of the 2nd November, 1923, following 
on the published descriplion of their device by Prof. 
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Marchant and Mr. Turney. This method is shown 
diagrammatically in Fig, 10 and depends for its 
effectiveness on the use of filters tuned to reject the 
frequency current which it is desired to suppress. This 
method has been employed in wireless reception for 
some years and is usually referred to as a “ rejector ’* 
or “ stopper " circuit, <• 

In fcoth cases the inductance and capacity are such 
as to produce^ resonance at the particular frequency. 



constant at all values of the magnetizing currenti, «tn<i 
the consequence is that the flux and the current 
have the same wave-shape because ®ie relatioix JEt/j 
must vary as direct changes. Further, if thp 'U.staal 
h 3 rsteresis curve for iroi;, is studied, it will be seeri^ "tliat 
the flux is not proportionate to the current, there 
a greater rate of increase at small current values 
at large. Similarly, when jjurrent is decreasing, •fclie 


Po/e 




o o o o o o o 


'mv) am mw ^ ii'm. ’mw '' im i m 




Armature 

Fig. 11.—Density of field affected by damper bars. 


• but in the one application they are in series and so 
placed as to shunt the harmonic, whilst in the other 
they ar^ in parallel and so placed as to prevent the 
circulation by producing a path of very high impedance 
to that frequency current. 

Transformer harmonics .—^With a transformer having 
an air core the ^flux and current have the same wave- 



Fig. 10 — Stopper circuit used with a three-phase machine. 

* « 

shape, but that does not hold good where the core is 
of iron, -^hich is usually the case in power systems. 
The relationship between flux and magnetizing current 
is where H is the magnetizing flux, I the 

magnetizing current, and L the inductance. If if is 
constant for all values of current, the flux a»d the 
current will have tha same wave-shape. • 

In the case ,of iron-core transformers, owing to the 
var 5 dng permeability, the jpductance does not remain 


flux is greater and changes at a slower rate than wlien 
the current is increasing. 

The counter E.M.F. in a transformer has the scLxne 
relative E.M.F. as the primary voltage at any instant 
of time, so that if the primary voltage is a sine wave, 
the counter E.M.F. and also the flux will be a sine 
wave; the current, however, will have some other stiape 
and contain harmonics. On the other hand, if tlie 
primary current is a sine wave the flux will not Too a 
sine wave, and this will result in the coxinter E.IVI.F. 
not being a sine -wave. In both cases the third, and 
fifth harmonics are likely to be prominent. 

As in the case of three-phase generators, the presence 
of the thirdrharmonic components or multiples thereof 
may be the cause of residual voltages and currents in 



Fig 12.—^Method of reducing ripples by shifting alternate 
poles half a slot-pitch. 


the power line. The harmful effects can be fib-odified 
and reduced by the type of connection used on 
transformer and by limiting the exciting current. 
Star-connected banks with the neutral point eartiaed 
will result in voltage harmonics Of three times 
fundamental frequency and its odd multiples appo^^^^S 
between the lines and the neutral point, as the ' trip le 
harmonics are in phase. If one side of the transfommr 
is delta-(5onnected, this provides a shunt path for Vi® 
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triple^Jiarmonic exciting current, and these harmonics 
reduce the residuals on the earthed star-connected side. 
The provision of tertiary delta winding on a star-star 
connectgd bank of transformers will act in the same 
way. p The general effects of the different combinations 
and connections are referred to later in the section 
dealing with electric light and power systems. 

The magnetic density at wliich iiansformers are 
worked is a most important feature in the production 
of harmonics, as if the exciting current is large the 
effect is to develop large higher harmonics, i.e. to 
produce a flat wave. The reduction in the maximum 
magnetic density can be accomplished by lowering the 
impressed voltage per turn. Attention can perhaps be 
drawn here to the Californian Commission’s General 
Order No. 62 on this point, which reads : " Transformer 
connections. In order that the wave shape of voltage 


papers, references to which are given in the bibliography, 
and the author is conscious that his description of the 
phenomena must accordingly appear sketchy. 

Harmonics in direct-current systems .—As previously 
stated, harmonics are found in direct-current as well 
as in alternating-current systems. In the case of 
direct current, the ripples are usually slot harmonics 
and are produced in the same way as in alternating- 
current generators. There is, however, the difference 
that the slot harmonic in the case of direct current is 
not the combination of two harmonics. The amplitude 
of the harmonic is constant and its frequency is equal 
to the number of slots which pass a given point per 
second, e.g. in the case of an armature with 120 slots 
and running at 600 revolutions per minute the frequency 
of a slot harmonic will be 120 X 600/60 = 1 000. 

Harmonics or ripples may be caused also by com- 
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Fig. 13 (o).—Oscillograms showing reactive effect on a.c. wave (three-phase, higlT-tension) by rotary-converter d.c. ripples. 


and current may be distorted as little as possible by 
•transformers, all connections on Class H power circuits 
shall have an exciting current as low as is consistent 
with good practice, which current shall not at rated 
voltage exceed .10 per cent of the full current. Except 
that for transformers without neutral ground connec¬ 
tions OM. the line side^ the exciting current at rated 
voltage need not be less than 0-2 ampere.” 

Class H power circuits are those having 6 000 volts 
or na 4 )re between any two Conductors, or 2 900 volts 
or more? between any conductor and earth. 

Core-typ* transformers are to be preferred to shell- 
type and single-phase units, as in the former the triple- 
h^monic exciting currents are to a certain extent 
suppressed by the mutual interaction of the cores, and 
the construction is such that the triple-frequency flux 
component has a very Iiigh resistance, the path being 
partly through the air or oil in the transformer. 

T^e subject has formedMlie matter of many'valuable 


mutation, i.e. by changes in the current as the segments 
pass under the brush. The frequency of the ripple will 
be e(jual to the number of segments which pass a brush 
per second. 

Rotary converters .—Of recent years a great deal of 
trouble has been •caused by harmonics produced by 
rotary converters, as they are now commonly used for 
supplying direct current to traction systems where the 
power system is usually tmb^alanced and where the 
residual voltages and currents are considerable. As is 
well la^o^vn, in this type of machine alternating current 
is collected by slip-rings on one side of the “armature 
and taken to the commutator on the other side of the 
armature, where it is collected from the brushes as 
direct current. Slot harmonics are produced in the 
way already described, and in modern machines these 
have beenrfound to be very distunbing to neighbouring 
telephone. circuits. The speed of machines is usually 
such as to produce harinpnic frequencies likely to 
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disturb speech. It has also been found that the slot 
ixarmonics may be greatly accentuated by the arrange¬ 
ment of the damper bars in the pole-shoes. The 
XI umber of these bars varies in different makes of machine, 
and in certain types where severe interference has 
occurred the distance between the damper bars has been 
found to be equal to the pitch of tjie slots (see Fig. 11). 
It is thought that the damper bars cause changes in 
■the density of the flux or tufting of the field in their 
Xieighbourhood*, and, as the pitch or distance between 
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■the slots is equal to the distance between the tufts, 
-there is simultaneous cutting of the denser parts of 
•the field by all the conductors of the armature and 
the amplitude of the harmonic is consequently increased. 
One of the remedies is to shift altdtnate pole-shoes or 
poles half a slot-pitch, or each pole-shoe or pole a 
quarter of a slot-pitch, one in one direction and the next 
ill the opposite direction. In either case there will 
•then be alternate short and long gaps between adjacent 
pole-shoes, and, as the conductors will not be affected 
simultaneously by the tufts, the harmonics will he out 
of phase and the ripple will be largely wipe(^ out (see 
I^ig. 12). 

It may be of interest to show here the improye- 


ments effected by alterations to machines which had 
been found to offend in this respect, in this case 
by altering the spacing between ^ole-shoes. The 
interference was caused by a tramway sjrstem, the 
direct current for which was obtained from rotary 
converters run from a three-phase 3 000-volt 50-period 
supply. There were three rotary converters, two by the 
same maker and of 600 kW and 300 kW respectively, 
and the third, by another maker, of 1 000 kW. The 
disturbance was found to be due to the latter machine 
only. Oscillograph records were taken and it was seen 
that there were ripples superposed upon the direct 
current. These ripples were of two frequencies, 1 200 
and 300 per second, and of 30 and 40 volts R.M.S.; 
the 1 200-frequency ripple caused serious interference 
with the telephone service. Among other things the 
oscillograms showed that the main a.c. wave was free 
from objectionable ripples except when the 1 000 kW 
rotary converter was in use, indicating that 4he ripple 
originated with the converter and reacted on the 
a.c. side. Figs. 13 (a), (6), (c) and (d) are copies of 
selected oscillograms taken before the machine was 
altered, followed by similar ones taken after the altera¬ 
tions to the machine. The alterations had the effect 
of reducing the value of the ripples to about 6 volts 
R.M.S., the frequency being increased to over 2 000 per 
second and the result being that the interference was 
rendered inappreciable. 

Similar improvements have been effected in other 
towns and it should be observed that this -trouble has 
not been confined to one make of machine. In one 
instance where the trouble was thought to be xmin- 
fluenced by the spacing of the damper bars it was found 
that to shift alternate pole-shoes was more effective 
than to skew the pole-tips. 

The oscillograms reproduced in Fig. 14 are of interest 
as showing the results when machiires of the same type 
are worked in parallel, some having been altered and 
the others unaltered. In the figure, convertefs 1 ^u?l 4 
have been altered by shifting the poles, 2 and 3 being 
as originally designed. It will be seen that the un¬ 
altered machines dominate the effects and that there 
is a marked change when the altered machines are run 
singly and in parallel. 

M. B. Field in a paper on ” The Study of Phenomena 
of Resonance in Electric Circuits by the aid of Oscilld- 
grams,” read before the Institution in 1903,* showed 
that in the cases he was investigating the ripples 
originated in the generator, i.e. the high-pressure a.c. 
side, and not in the rotary converter. This does not 
appear to be the case in most instances, but j.t was 
definitely proved in one investigation by the Post Of&ce 
that the sixth harmonic, which was present with the 
converter worlcing normally, disappeared when ^ the 
machine was driven from the starting motor. This is 
shown in the oscillograms in Fig. 16. « 

The subject of harmonics or ripples in rotary con¬ 
verters is very fully dealt with in F. P. Whittaker’s 
paper on “ Rotary Converters, with special reference to 
Railway Electrification,” read before the Institution 
in 1922.t The paper is particularly interesting as 

♦/ottTMftZ1903, vol. 32, p. 347. 

t 1»22, vol. CO, p. «)1, 
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sho-vjing that in certain cases the sixth harmonic may 
originate in the supply side of the system. 

It appears that this may be due to the presence of 
the fifth and seventh harmonics in the a.c. supply for 
the following reason : If the converter is worked with 
six ^ases, then the third harmonic on the supply side 
will have no effect; but if there is a fifth harmonic 


to the d.c. brushes, and therefore it induces at the 
d.c. brushes an E.M.F. of sixth frequency. 

The seventh harmonic, however, rotates in the same 
direction as the fundamental and also therefore produces 
a si'gtb harmonic at the brushes. Similarly the 11th 
and 13th harmonics produce the 12th harmonic. 

Meycury-avc yectifieys .—^The ^ mercury-arc rectifier 
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present this will flow, as the transformer and converter 
form a closed circuit. These currents will then form a 
rotating field of five times the normal synchronous 
speed relative to the armature, the rotation, however, 
being in an opposite direction. Since the rotating field 
of the fifth frequency rotates with five times the normal 
synchronous speed relatively to the armature, it must 
rotate with six tinies the synchronous speed relatively 


appears to have entered the field as a serious rival to 
the rotary converter for the conversion of altematmg 
into direct current. There is therefore a piquant 
interest in any information which will compare the 
two the matter of inductive effects. The author 
does not* know any cases where the rectifier is being 
used for traction work which would be a severe test 
in this respect, but there«.are many places where it is 
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used for lighting, etc. One would expect rectifiers of 
this chaxacter to produce harmonics, and this has proved 
to be the case. Telephone interference has been caused 
and the author is fortunate in having had placed at his 
disposal an account of the successful methods adopted 
to overcome the trouble. Prof. E. W. Marchant was 
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converter. 

called in to advise on the case in question, and his 
description of the steps taken is given in an appendix. 


Transpositions. 

The voltages produced in a telephone circuiy: by the 
electric and magnetic fields may be separated into two 
effects, usually referred to as ijansverse and longitudinal 


induction. The transverse induction is that produced 
between the two sides of the circuit, whilst the longi¬ 
tudinal induction is that produced b<9tween the two 
sides of the circuit and earth, or along the curcuit. 
The induced voltages due to the former effect ^dll 
cause currents to circulate thiongh the termmal 
apparatus, whilst the latter may result in currents 
through the apparatus if there is a difference in the 
impedances and capacities to^ earth of the two sides 
of the circuit. 

The author may perhaps be pardoned for indicating 
in its simplest form the effects of the electric and 
magnetic fields on a neighbouring telephone circuit, and 
the benefits to be obtained by transposing the latter. 
The simultaneous occurrence of electric and magnetic 
induction is the normal result of the proximity of power 
lines and communication circuits. Fig. 16 shows a 
non-transposed telephone circuit and a disturbing power 
line. The effect of one wire only of a power circuit 
is considered. The (a) wire of the telephone circuit, 
being nearer than the (6) wire, has a higher induced 
potential due to the electric field and at the same time 
a larger E.M.F. from the magnetic field. Assuming 
that the potential of the wire of the disturbing circuit 
is increasing in the positive sense as shown, and "ttie 
current increasing in the direction shown by the arrows, 
then the illustration indicates what is occurring at that 
time. The telephone receiver at B will be more disturbed 
than that at A. 

If now a transposition is made in the telephone 
circuit at the right point the magnetic effect at the 
terminals can be eliminated, as shown in the figure. 
On the other hand, however, the electric field effects 
are not so completely neutralized. There are four 
points at which a current divides and flows in opposite 
directions, i.e. 1, 2, 3 and 4. Single transpositions are 
of course not effective with long exposures, and 
theoretically the result of electric induction*could be 
eliminated only by an infinite number of transpositions. 

It should be observed, too, that the actual induced 
voltage on the wires due to the electric field, i.e. the 
longitudinal voltage, is not reduced by the transpositions, 
although the effect of that voltage on the apparatus 
may, be neutralized with the lines in good condition. 
Further, it is extremely difficult, and sometimes impos¬ 
sible, to secure such an accurate electrical balaiice td 
earth of the two sides of a complete telephone circuit 
as to reduce the disturbance of its electrical field to a 
sufficiently low figure for satisfactory working. The 
use of the earth for signalling purposes is an essential 
feature of modem telephone practice, and altjiough 
relays and retardation coils are tested for balance, 
•which ensures that they will be unaffected by neigh¬ 
bouring telegraph and telephone circuits, this may^ot 
be the case in the very much stronger fields produced 
by power circuits. To enable this part of thf problem 
to be visualized. Fig- 17 has been prepared, "which 
shows in skeleton form the principal "types of standard 
circuit "with speaking conditions. For the sake of simpli¬ 
fication, the subsidiary apparatus for signalling and 
clearing has been omi'tted from the diagram. 

The "transposition in the posMons of "wires forming 
the circuits of telephone and pojurer circuits, where these 
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cirwiits run parallel, is a most important method for 
reducing inductive interference. The object of trans¬ 
positions in a communication circuit is to equalize the 
electrical effect of near-by influences so that the wires 
are similarly affected in a |iven length. The trans¬ 
position of power wires will produce neutralizing effects 
in the telephone circuits due to balanced voltages and 
currents, whilst to tran^ose the telephone wires tends 

Note:- 


and a very good balance of the telephone circuit is 
required for satisfactory workhig. . 

Two methods of transposition axe employed in this 
country. The older system is laiqwn as the “ twist.” 
in which four wires (two circuits) are taken as a unit 
and occupy at the insulators the four confers of a 
square, the diagonals comprising a circuit. At suc¬ 
cessive poles each wire changes its position to the next 
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Fig. 13 (e).—Circuit connections for oscillograph records. 


to equalize the inductive effects in the two sides of the 
circuit, whatever may be the cause of such effects. 

It has i)een the practice of the Post Office for many 
years to transpose telephone wires in order to prevent 
disturbance from telegraph circuits and cross-talk 
between the telephone circuits themselves. The induc¬ 
tive effects produced by a single-wire telegraph circuit 
on a telephone circuit carried on the same pole line 
may be considerable, as the length of parallelism may 
be great and the separa(^g distance as low as 12 inches. 


corner of the squEdre and thus in four spans completes 
a spiral, the twist being right-handed (Fig. 18). The 
other system is that employed in America for many 
years by the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, in which the wires are run straight for a 
certain number of spans and their position is changed 
at definite points. The wires comprising the circuit in 
this system are erected on the s^me arm, and the trans¬ 
position points "vzxY according to the position of the 
arm and of the wires om the arm. There are several 
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variations of the system and it wonld occupy too much 
spaceJto go into them in detail here, as they are all 
more or less complicated. Both the '■ twist" S 3 rstem 





American S 3 rstem adopted by the Post Office is ba^ed 
on a unit length of 8 miles. Fig. 19 shows the type of 
transmission scheme and is self-explanaft)ry. 
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and the latter transposit^n system are equally efficacious 
in preventing inductive efEects and cross-talk from 
neighbouring telegraph and telephone circuits. The 

VOL. 62. 


As pointed out previously, the transposition of power 
wires will not reduce the efEects of residual voltages 
and currents except in so far a%it efEects an improve- 

■ • 6 » ’ 
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inep.t by balancing the capacities to earth of the several 
conductors. The transposition of power conductors 
will, however, Teduce the effects of balanced voltages 
and currents by producing mutually neutralizing effects 
in neighbouring communication wires. Power wires on 
traction systems cannot, of course, be transposed. In 
the usual case it is a three-phase three-wire extra-high- 
pressure line, as there ^is little single-phase overhead 



Non-transposed Telephone Circuit 


+ 4 Power Circuit + 



Effect of one transpoaitibn on Electric Induction. 


Power Circuit 



Effect of one trandpos!Non on Magnetic Induction 


Fig. 16. —Effect of transposition on induction. 

- “ indicates current due to electric induction. 

—^ indicates current due to magnetic induction. 

work. The section of the power circuit in which each 
ccsjaductor occupies each of the conductor positions for 
equaf distances is usually defined as a “ barrel.” Fig. 20 
shows acco-ordinated scheme where a three-phase and 
a single-phase line run parallel with a telephone line. 

The Californian Commission's report limits the 
maximum length of barrel in the case of a single-circuit 
three-phase line to 12 miles for circuits of triangular 
configuration, and to 6 miles for other forms. Single¬ 
phase a'hd two-phase circuits have to be transposed at 
intervals not exceeding 4 miles. 


Parallelism. 

It is obvious that one of the most important factors 
in preventing and minimizing inductive interference is to 
avoid conditions where power lines and communication 
circuits will run parallel to each other. It should be 
an axiom that where parallelism cannot be avoided 
the greatest possible separating distance should be 
provided. This is important not only in connection 
with inductive effects resulting from the normal working 
of the power line, which may be small if proper pre¬ 
cautions are taken, but because it is impossible to 
guarantee that some abnormal occurrence on the power 
system may not by its unbalancing effects cause serious 
disturbance. One naturally asks what are the per¬ 
missible conditions, and one seeks for a simple rule 
which will apportion due weight to the factors and give 
a safe answer. Unfortunately, these factors are very 
complicated, involving, as they do, not only such simple 
matters as separating distance, lengths of exposure," 
normal voltages and currenifs and frequencies, but also 
wave-shapes of transformers and generators, capacities 
and inductances of power and communication circuits, 
and the configuration and separation of the power and 
communication wires. 

The Californian Joint Committee did nOt commit 
themselves beyond stating that "every reasonable 
effort shall be made to avoid parallels and where there 
are parallels they should be as short as practicable.” 
Further, " the power lines and communication lines 
shall be kept as far apart as practicable and this 
separation should be at least equal to the height above 
ground of the power wires, except when closer proximity 
is unavoidable.” 

There are three considerations to be borne in mind. 
These are the induced efiects which may be produced 
by {a) balanced voltages and currents, (&) the residual 
voltages and currents, and (c) abnormal occurrences 
arising out of faults, switching, etc. The first-mentioned 
may, perhaps, be forecast and allowed for ; (&) is a more 
difficult matter, and (c) more difficult still, the factors 
being modified by all types of fault and by the position 
of the communication line in respect to the generating 
station and the position of the fault. The inductive 
effects of balanced voltages and currents are the most 
tangible to handle, and in the case of a three-phase 
overhead line the theoretical effects have been con¬ 
sidered by several investigators. To forecast the results 
of those effects and those of the residual voltages and 
currents on neighbouring telephone and telegraph 
circuits in terms of noise value and mutilating effects 
on telegraph signals is, in the opinion of the author, to 
enter into the region of prophecy and he is not in a 
position to commit himself on the matter. As regards 
actual maximum^tolerable values, those taken in the 
Californian report are no doubt near the mark in the 
case of telephones; that is, the extraneously induced 
current in the receiver should not exceed in its noise- 
producing value the effect of 10 micro-amperes at a 
frequency of 240 periods per second ; but those taken 
in the case of telegraphs, viz. the extraneously induced 
currentf. at the circuit terminals, should not exceed 
2 milliamperes at a frequency of 60 periods per second, 
or its equivalent at any^other frequency, e.g, 1 mA at 
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26 periods per second appears to be on the high side. 
The types of telegraph apparatus and their sensitivities 
vary considerably and -^e author would place the 
maximum figure at 0*6 miUiampere for this country. 

The method of calculating the electric and magnetic 
effects would form the subject of a separate paper, and 
the author would refer those sufficiently interested to 
the treatment by L. P. TPerris, in the Californian Report, 
and by E. Parry in the New Zealand Journal of Science 
and Technology, 1919, vol. 2. Parry's theoretical cal- 


the power line which has an equilateral triangular 
formation with 6 ft. spacing and the bottom wires 
32 ft. 2 m. above the ground. In tfte case of j wires 
actually erected on the power-line poles 6 ft. 6 iij. below 
the bottom arms, Parry’^s calculation gave a max^um 
pressure to earth of 4 940 volts, and he remarks: 

Hence the necessity of ample drainage coils and 
transformers insulated for high voltage, insulated 
platforms and other devices for the security of the 
employees." 






Fig. 17.—^Typical long-distance telephone connections. Skeleton diagram showing all earth connectioife. 


r£ I £^G /?/! P// kV//i£ 



Fig. 18.—^Twist system of transposition. 


culations of the electric effects were concerned with 
the Lake *Coleridge-Christchurch 66 000-volt three- 
phase transmission line. Figs. 21 and 22 are repro¬ 
duced from the paper and refer respectively to the 
calculations of the electrostatic and electromagnetic 
fields upoh a neighbouring telephone circuit. Fig, 21 
shows the maximum .value to earth of th% electro¬ 
statically induced E.M.F. in the telephone wire 18 ft. 
above the ground at varying;^separating distances from 


Fig. 22 shows the maximum voltage per mile ifiduced 
in a telephone circuit with 100 amperes in the power 
line. The calculated induced voltage per mile of wire 
in the case of the telephone wires on the power-circuit 
poles was 6*03 volts per mile, and this applied equally 
to each leg of the circuit. Owing to the difference in 
phase of the effects, however, there would be a difference 
of 2*1 volts between the two sides at any instant of 
time. . 
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Parry's calculatioiis of the effects of the electric field which is proportional to Q V, will fall off wiiSi the 

were verified by actual measurements made by Caldwell distance at a rate proportional to the ^ squares of the 

and Marsden (See the same Journal, January 1921). above figures. It should also be pointed out that 

Observations made on a line situated 26 ft. from a the induced voltage will be less if the wires concerned 
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Fig. 19.—American system. 

The 6tb, 6th, 7th and 8th arms will be transposed like the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th arms respectively, with the exception that at the 1st, 8rd, 6th, etc. 

S noles. all pairs except 48-44 will be transposed. .... ^ 

^ For a Mddle pan cross as shown for 86-86. For two-wire arms or pole bractots cross as shown for 6-6,16-16, etc. , „ . n m ,0 

For foitt^wito arms cross as shown for 3-4, 7-8, 18-14, 17-18, etc. W six-wire arms cross as shown on plan, omitting 1-2, 9-10, 11-12, 19--0, etc. 
For eight-wire arms cross as shown on plan, omitting 6-6, 16-16, etc. 
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66 OpO-volt power-transmission line showed voltages 
betw^n 100 and 1140 on various wires under varying 
conditions caused by earthing neighbouring conductors. 
Insulated telephone wires erected on the poles carrying 
the* power wires had pressures to earth of between 
160 volts and 1 860 volts'according to the different 
conditions as regards earthing of adj acent wires. Using 
Parry’s formula the authors state that for a long 
telegraph wire of No. II S.W.G. (200 lb. copper) 18 ft. 
above the ground the induced voltages for different 
separating distances wiU be as shown in Table 2. 

The quantity Of electricity Q induced bn the wires 
should they be earthed, is roughly proportional to the 
voltage indicated above^so that the energy of discharge. 


extend beyond fhe influence of the power line, as the 
effective capacity per unit length will be increased 


accordingly. 

Table 2. 

A ^ 
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. voltage 

1 

_*_:-^- 

Induced voltages (R.M.S.) 
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Although the Californian Joint Committee did not 
commit themselves to definite proposals as to what 
constitutes a dangerous parallel, they included in their 
report proposals for arriving at a basis. The Committee 
did not agree as to the acceptability of these proposals 


should be transposed to reduce balanced voltages* and 
currents, and other charts which deal with residual 
voltages and currents and indicate the*conditions from 
which interference with telegraphs and telephones can 
be anticipated.; , 



Fig. 21.—^Electrostatic induction between power and telephone circuits. 

Power circuit: 7/0 *136, 60 000 volts, 60 periods, three-phase. 

Telephone circuit; No. 11 S.W.G. 



Fig. 22.—^Electromagnetic induction between power and telephone circuits (per 100 amperes, max. value). 

Power circuit: 7/0 T88, 66 000 volts, 60 periods, three-phase. * 

Telephone cirouit: No. 11 S.W.G. 


but put them forward solely as a preliminary study 
and a guide to those undertaking further studifes of 
this nature. In theip report are a number t>f Charts 
which are the suggested basis of conditions that should 
be a guide for deciding whether power circuit wires 


In the case of balanced voltages and currents 
the charts are based on the assumption that balanced 
voltages will interfere with telephone circuits if the 
product of the length of parallel running in miles and 
the induced pressures betweeA conductors and earth 
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in volts exceeds 200 volt-mUes, and that from balanced 
currents will interfere if the average induced voltage 
along conductoi^S exceeds 0*6 volt at 60 cycles per sec. 
For telegraph circuits the figures are respectively 300 volt- 
mile^ and 1 volt at 60 cycles. An indication of what 
this means can be gS-thered from the exemption from 
transposition given to lines on private rights of way in 
the Californian final repiQrt, subject to the conditions 
in Table 3 and to the power line not paralleling the 
highway or communication line with a closer proximity 
than that given by 1 mil e in 30 miles of parallelism. 
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Fig. 23.—Residual voltage for parallels of 60-cycle, three- 
phase power lines and telephone or telegraph lines. 

When the product of residual voltage (in kilovolts) and length of parallel 
(in miles) for a given horizontal separation exceeds the value given oy the 
appropriate curve, interference may ordinarily he expected, under the assump¬ 
tions given. 

. The charts referring to residual voltages and currents 
are given in Figs. 23 and 24. The figure for parallels 
involving telephone circuits is in the case of residual 

A 

Table 3. 


" V^tages between power (»nductors 

Separation from bigbway 
and communication lines 


ft. 

^ ^Below 60 000 

600 

60 000 to 76 000 

760 

75 000 to 100 000 

860 

100 000 to 160 000 

1 000 

160 000 to 200 000 

1 200 


voltages based on a value of the product of the length 
of parallel and the induced voltage between the con¬ 
ductors and earth of volt-mUes, and iu the case of 


telegraphs of 300 volt-miles. In all cases referring to 
telephone circuits it is assumed that there are harmonics 
present which fall within the range harmful to speech. 
As an example of the use of Fig. 23 let it be assumed 
lhat it is proposed to parallel a telephone line over 
10 miles at a separation of 60 ft. From the chart it is 
found that the valuapof the prodjiict of length of parallel 
and residual voltage corresponding to a horizontal 
separation of 60 ft. is 6 kUovolt-miles. Dividing by 10, 
the given length of parallel, the residual voltage permis¬ 
sible under the condition assumed is found to be 600 volts 
(effective value). 



Fig. 24.—^Residual currenlf, for parallels of 60-cycle, three- 
phase earthed-neutral power lines and telephone or 
telegraph lines. 

When the product of residual current (in amperes) and length of parallel 
(in miles) for a given horizontal separation exceeds the value given oy the 
appropriate curve, ii^tetfezence may ordinarily be expected, under the assump- 
tmns given. 

In fhe case of residual current the curve is based on 
an induced voltage along the telephone conductors of 
0-20 volt at 60 cycles per sec., and for telegraphs a 
value of 1 volt at 60 cycles. 

As an example of the use of Fig. 24, assume that it 
is proposed to p&rallel a telephone line for 2 miles at a 
separation of 60 ft. with an earthed-neutral power 
circuit. 

From the chart it is found that the value of residual 
ampere-miles corresponding to the horizontal separation 
of 60 ft. is 0-76. Dividing this by 2, the given length 
of parallel in miles, the residual current •permissible 
under tiie conditions assumed is found to be 0 • 37 ampere 
(feffective value). 

Turning to the question of the clearance to be given 
to p*3vent the harmful effects of short-circuits, etc., in 
the EUhU<oUclinische Zeitschrifi oi 17th May, 1923, draft 
rules prepared by the Verband Deytscher Elekbro- 
tedbniker are propose^ fo;r the protection of telephone 
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loop wires against influence by alternating-current 
systems. These rules lay down, inter alia, separating 
^stances between power lines and telephone lines 
which are regarded as not dangerous should a power 
line be started up during the existence of an earth on 
the system. The values are shown in Table 4. 

• ’Table 4. 

Up to 16 kV. more than 60 m. 

Above 15 kV and up to 20 kV, more than 75 m. 

Above 20 kV and up to 36 kV, more than 100 m. 

Above 36 kV and up to 60 kV, more than 160 m. 

Above 60 kV and up to 110 kV, more than 200 m. 

Above 110 kV, more than 250 m. 

The author does not know whether these rules have 
been approved. 

The calculations in the case of single-phase electric 
railways where the power system is largely unbalanced 
have been made by various investigators. Here again, 
owing to the great number of factors involved, many 
of which are difiicult to appraise, it is not easy to 
forecast on theoretical grounds what will be the result 
in any particular case. The curreirt effects from such 
systems are usually the most troublesome and the 
amount of current returning in the earth path is 
the controlling factor, this naturally depending upon the 
measures taken to confine the current to the rails or to 
supplementjLry return conductors. If no special measures 
are taken, from 40 to 60 per cent of the current usually 
flows in the rails, the remainder returning via the earth. 

Where communication circuits are erected at the side 
of a railway the track conditions usually limit the 
separating distance, and the physical conditions control 
the situation. 

Telephone Circuit Balance. 

The presence of power cilcuits in the vicinity of 
telephone circuits necessitates an unusually high standard 
of maintenance of the latter. Small defects that would 
cause little trouble were the power circuit non-existent, 
■now prove annoyances of considerable mafgnitude, whilst 
apparatus that was thought to be accurately balanced 
is found to be wanting when exposed to the searching 
effects of strong fields. This is specially noticeable if 
the apparatus is earth-connected, as the capacity 
discharges through the apparatus will effectively show 
up any want of balance in the impedances. Further, 
it is possible to have trouble even if the exposed telephone 
circuit be perfect in balance as regards insulation, 
capacity and conductor resistance, and taken alone no 
disturbance is experienced, as this circuit is liable to 
be placed in connection'with any* number of other 
circuits any one of which may be more or less faulty. 
A faulty circuit at once introduces trouble in a violent 
form by unbalancing the combination. The trouble 
can be met to a certain extent by making all connections 
between ihe exposed circuit and others through trans- 
foimers or repeating coils, as by this meaq^ an 
Unbalanced circuit is^ prevented from upsetting the 
balance of the line subject to the interfering fidd. Such 
a procedure necessitates in soiiie cases changes in the 


signalling arrangements, and there is always' a cgrtain 
loss in speech efi&ciency. 

In all cases of inductive interference* with telephones 
the first steps taken are to see that the circuits are 
properly balanced electrically. If a telephone circuit 
were perfectly balanced and transposed it woufd of 
course be possible for it to work undisturbed in any 
electrical field, but such a circuit is not obtained in 
practice. For a circuit to bS perfectly balanced each 
leg of the loop should have the same series impedance, 
the same capacity and insulation resistance to earth, 
and the same capacity and insulation resistance to 
each other at all points. This is impossible in practice 
with overhead lines, and a properly balanced circuit for 
commercial purposes is taken as one which would be 
undisturbed by other telephone or telegraph circuits 
working on the same route. It follows that the better 
the balance of a telephone circuit the less likely .is it 
to be disturbed, and the following points are looked into 
when trouble is experienced :— 

Apparatus ,—^Listening tests are made directly on the 
lines, i.e. with all relays, repeating coils, etc.„ cut out. 
If the noise is reduced, the apparatus removed is 
examined. Standard apparatus is designed to be 
balanced to ordinary inductive effects when placedL in 
a telephone circuit, but trouble may be introduced by 
the following defects :— 

{a) Partial or intermittent contacts due to projections 
of solder on contacts and terminals of apparatus. 

( 6 ) Defective contacts in relays. 

(c) Imperfect contacts at protective devices (fuses, 
heat coils and protectors). 

(i) Badly soldered joints on frames or switchboards. 

Line wires .—^Methods of transposing line wires to 
prevent inductive interference in the case of telephone 
circuits have already been dealt with. The two wires 
of the loop should have the same series, impedance; 
unequal resistance causes trouble, a difference of a fSW 
ohms being sufiBLcient to accentuate interference. In 
making tests of resistance the circuit should be divided 
into sections which should be as short as practicable, 
as it is possible for inequalities of resistance to average 
out on a long length, but, nevertheless, the local 
unbalance will cause a circuit to be noisy. Where 
unbalance is detected, all connections should be exalnined 
for dry joints. 

Insulation .—Insulation balance is of great importance, 
and noise may be due to local differences of insulation 
where a test of the whole line shows no great disparity. 
This is especially so if the whole insulation is I 9 W, as 
there may be great local differences which have con¬ 
siderable noise effect. When the insulation is high the 
local unbalances are not likely to be considerable. ^ 

Where insulation is not up to standard careful line 
inspections should be made. Defective insulators and 
partial contacts caused by trees or debris should be 
removed. Protective fittings should also be examined. 

When the circuit is partly in cable, listening tests 
should be made with the cable sections iu and out of 
circuit, and it should then be possible to ascertain 
whether the insulation of the cable is a factor in the 
unbalance. 
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Ii^iuctive effects axe sometimes experienced in circuits 
not directly affected by power circuits, owing to their 
proximity in a ^ble to circuits which are affected. In 
one instance the circuits comprising a great part of a 
telephone exchange were very badly disturbed following 
the commencement of electric faction on a railway, yet 
none of the circuits disturbed was dose to the railway. 
Thp cause of the trouble was traced to a telegraph 
circuit which ran adjacent to the electric railway for a 
portion of its route and for another small portion in 
the cable in which there were also telephone circuits 
terminating at the exchange. Inductive effects from 
the railway power line were thus carried over a wide 
area by the telegraph line and telephone circuits following 
the common route for a short distance. 

Methods for Minimizing Telephone and Telegraph 

Interference. 

Remedies applied to telephone circuits. —^Various 
methods have been devised for reducing the effects of 
induction upon telephone circuits by modifications 
or alterations in the apparatus. In the early days 
when single-wire telephone circuits were more common 
and relatively short, some kind of success was achieved 
by, methods which reduced the sensitivity of the 
circuit. One of these was to increase the clearance 
between the diaphragm and the coils of the receiver by 
inserting a bfa^s ring. This made the noise less offen¬ 
sive, but it of course reduced the volume of speech and 
was only a palliative dependent for success on the 
circuit having a good speech margin. In some instances. 
a condenser placed across the receiver was effective. 

A rather more elaborate arrangement was one in 
which impedance coils were joined in the circuit to 
choke out the interfering currents, and incidentally the 
speech currents, and then improvement was made in the 
latter by increasing the transmitter voltage; this met 
with a fak amount of success, but it had the drawback 
tlat the increase in working voltage caused overhearing 
in neighbouring circuits. 

Specially designed loud-speaking telephones used on 
circuits deliberately made insensitive by capacity¬ 
coupling connections have answered in some cases. 

Endeavours to shunt the interfering note by means 
of tuned inductance and capacity have not been very 
successful. The note to be removed is generally com¬ 
posite and, even if well defined, is of a frequency that 
falls w^tiiin the vital speech range, and speech in its 
removal is degraded. 

It. is important to bear in mind that none of these 
n\eth( 5 ds is suitable for public telephone circuits—the 
most .that can be claimed for them to-day is that they 
may be. of use in dealing with private lines, e.g. between 
colUeries, etc., of which there are still no doubt many 
left in-the country. 

The^cojjpliug of the power circuit with the telephone 
line at a transformer has been suggested at various 
times. One early reference is given m Hopkins’s " Tele¬ 
phone Lines and their Properties," published in 1898. 
The connection of the windings on the transformer is . 
such that the current induced in the transformer is 
180® out of phase with that induced in the line section 
of the circuit. A deve^pment of this by Mr. J. Sayers 


is referred to later in the section on single-phase 
railways. 

A more modern development is attributed to Marius 
Latour. The telephone current is amplified for trans¬ 
mission and in the terminal apparatus the strength of 
this current is brought down to the value corresponding 
to normal audition, ^hich at the same time reduces the 
intensity of the disturbing currfent. The amplification 
can be regulated as required at the transmitting end, 
and the disturbing effect can be reduced to a value 
sufficiently low as not to interfere with telephone con¬ 
versation. Ordinary vacuum-tube amplifiers are em¬ 
ployed. Such an arrangement would be satisfactory on 
single-circuit routes, but overhearing would occur on 
lines canying two or more circuits, owing to the greater 
power used. 

Remedies applied to telegraph circuits.- —It is possible 
to reduce within certain limits the inductive effects on 
the working of telegraph apparatus. Telegraphs are 
usually only affected by cuirents of the fundamental 
frequencies in the case of power-transmission lines, and 
by the fundamental electromagnetic effects in the case 
of single-phase railwa 3 rs, these frequencies being within, 
the working range^of such apparatus. It has been the 
last-named effects which have caused most trouble 
and have, in consequence, led to the trial and appli¬ 
cation of remedial measures. Telegraph circuits are, 
in the great majority of cases, worked with an earth 
return. The types of apparatus are numerous, de¬ 
pending upon the service required, the spe&d of w:ork- 
mg varying from 20 to, say, 200 words per minute, 

' although speeds as high as 600 words per minute can 
be attained under suitable conditions. By duplexing, 
quadruplexing and multiplexing, it is possible to provide 
from 2 to 12 channels by means of one wire. The 
currents required to operate the different telegraph 
apparatus when worked directly in a line, i.e. short- 
distance circuits, varies between 1 mA for a polarized 
soimder to 69 mA for the old-fashioned inker. Where 
the actual telegraph apparatus is worked from relays, 
the minimum current required to work the relays varies 
between 0-5 mA for the most sensitive, up to 6 mA. 
For very high speeds, however, some of the relays 
require a larger minimum current, according to type, 
but much smaller currents will interfere with the working. 

It will be gathered from this that very small foreign 
currents are likely to mutilate telegraph signals. 

The highest pressure employed on telegraph circuits 
in this country is 120 volts. Somewhat higher pressures 
are used in some other countries. The voltage employed 
depends upon the length of line and the apparatus in 
the circuit. The magnitude of the interference effects 
will therefore depend not only upon the foreign voltage 
impressed on the circuit, bilt to a certain extent also 
upon the frequency of the interfering current and the 
speed or number of words per minute at whAch the tele¬ 
graph circuit is operating. Trouble may result in some 
cases when S, foreign voltage as low as 10 per cent of 
the working voltage is impressed upon the circuit. The 
highgr the speed of the telegraph working, the more 
likely it ^ to be mutilated. The length of the marking 
sign^ or the time the marking current is flowing depends 
upon the speed, and at low speeds a portion of this 
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length can be lost without interference with the signal, inserting an inductive resistance which has a ,high 
i.e. there is enough effective current left to produce effective value at the frequency of the interfering cur- 
the signal. At high speeds, however, the time the rent but a relatively small one with direct current, 
marking current is flowing is reduced and, as further Slight perturbations have been prevented in rela 3 rs 
clipping cannot be tolerafed, interference which may be by the provision of a copper tube between the llectro- 
unnoticed at low speeds is sufficient to cause faulty magnet and the winding. This^amps out the Bigh- 
reception. ^ frequency effects. 

The ^remedies that chn be applied depend upon the The greatest success has been achieved with resonant 
values of the induced voltages. With the very high shunts. Fig. 26 shows the a‘J)plication of such shunts 
induced voltages experienced in America, very special to duplex and simplex telegraph circuits in this country, 
steps had to be taken to reduce these by employing The shunt is based on the well-known resonant formula, 
neutralizing transformers in the communication circuits, and for a frequency of 26 has a capacity of 0-2 juF 
These are referred to in the section dealing with single- and an inductance of 20*06 henrys. There are disadvan- 
phase railways. The most successful remedies have been tages with high capacity or high inductance. If a 
those based on the fact that telegraph apparatus is high capacity is employed it will seriously reduce the 

Simplex. Circuit. 



Theorehcet Dte^ram 

Smy/e Ph»se S/ecAr/c Painer Circuit. 
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Fig. 25.—^Resonant shunts applied to telegraph circuits. 


usually worked with direct current, and as the inter- signals on certain types of circuit which are worked 
fering current is alternating it is possible to arrange with condenser impulses, whilst a high inductance 

for the alternating current an easy pa4h which is closed involves a high resistance to produce the inductance, 

to the direct current, and, further, to arrange a path unless considerable iron is used with the coil; and a high 

which is closed to the alternating current but open to resistance will defeat the object of the shunt. Again, 

the direct. There are, however, a few other methods if iron is used the inductance will vary with the current 

which may be applied Where the interference is not passing and the shunt will cease to be resonant ^ 

excessive, e.g. resistance can be added, to the circuit values of current. It can be said, however, that it is 

and the working voltage increased. This has a limited possible by means of these shunts to majjie certain 

application, as the induced voltages are usually high circuits workable which would otherwise be unfit for 

and to overcome them would require exce§sive working use. Their use is limited, however, to circuits worked 

voltages. Moreover, a higher working voltage than the at hand speed, as with automatic working at certain 

normal will cause interference between telegraph cifcuits speeds the signals are distorted owing to the shunt 

themselves. coming into action and providing a path for the working 

Interference with signalling systems where direct current. With a shunt fitted to Wheatstone appara.tus 

current is used* cgn be overccfme in some cases by good signals are.obtaineduntilji speed is reached which. 
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in eftect, resialts in alternations approaching the fre¬ 
quency of the shunt or multiples of the same. For 
instance, on a Wheatstone circuit there will be good 



Fig. 26.—^Resonant shiints and stopper applied to telegraph 


circuits. 

signals up to 60 words per minute, but between 
66 and 80 words per minute they are badly broken 
up. After that the signals are again good until a 


’^‘Ons/irmer 



In an actual case of a circuit fitted with a shunt and 
working with a 60-volt battery an induced pressure of 
22 volts was sufficient to interfere with the operation. 

M. Latour, in a communication on H. S. Warren’s 
paper,* describes the application of the same kind of 
shimt with improvements in the shape of a stopper 
circuit in the telegraph instrument path. His first 
and final arrangements are sho^ in Fig. 26. *In the 
last Z is the stopper, i.e. the capacity and inductance 
in parallel having the same values as'•those required 
for resonance. The application was made to telegraph 
circuits subject to mfluence by a single-phase railway 
working at a frequency of 16f per second, the values 
being 60 henr 3 rs and 2 /iF. 

Other palliative arrangements are shown in Fig. 27, 
and these are self-explanatory. It should be borne in 
mind that all the remedies referred to are for use with 
single-wire telegraph circuits. A double-wire circuit 
should not require devices of this character. 

c 

Tracing the Source op the Interference. 

Tracing the source of a disturbance may present 
difficulties where a circuit passes through many power' 
areas. The simplerst method is to go over the route 
with a search coil and a telephone receiver, listening at 
the likeliest spots and comparing the pitch of the note 
with that heard on the actual telephone circuit. Search 
coils can be made up in many forms. The most effective 
is that in which the impedance of the coil i^elf is equal 
to the impedance of the receiver, which in practice 
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Fig. 27.—^Various methods of minimizing effects of alternating current on telegraph circuits. 


frequency multiple of 66 words is reached. Wheat¬ 
stone working at 65 words per minute is roughly a 
periodicity of 26 per second. 

As regards the actual prevention of interference, these 
methods naturally fail if^jhe induced voltage is very high. 


means that a low-resistance receiver should be used 
withfa coil of few turns, and a high-resistance receiver 
with a cqff of many turns. ^ 

* Transactions of tits Amerkaty Institute of Ekctrieal Engineers, 1018, vol. 37 
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If more than one system gives the same note, which 
is not an unlik ely contingency, then it may be necessary 
to slint down one or other of the systems specially to 
find the ofEender. 

The frequency of a ripple can be obtained fairly 
accurately by comparing the pitch of the note heard 
on the telephone with that of a tnjiing fork, pipes, or 
piand. The pitch o? all pianos is not based on a 
common fundamental frequency, however, and the 
accuracy of the Comparison of the pitch of notes depends 
upon the musical faculties of the individual making the 
test, and observers differ unless they have specially 
trained hearing. It is possible to ascertain accurately 
the frequency of a ripple by means of apparatus that 
impresses a note which can be varied, and the frequency 
of which is known, on the same circuit as that having 
the unknown note; synchronism can be ascertained 
by the beats, or rather the intervals between the beats. 
Fig. 28 illustrates such an arrangement diagrammati- 

<1 



Fig. 28. —Method of ascertaining pitch of note. 

M »=■ Motor. 

R =• Resistance (adjustable). 

B = Batteiy (100-volt). 

W =» Cog-wneel, 60 teeth. 

A — Stator of sjteraator (2 poles). 

b « 1 ceU. 

C = Counter. 

S Search coil or telephone circuit. 

T Bs Telephone reiver. 

cally. The motor, the speed of which can be varied 
by means of the adjustable resistance, drives a cog¬ 
wheel having 60 teeth, the rim df the wheel being so 
placed that it acts as the rotor of a small alternator, 
the stator of which consists of two poles, the field being 
supplied by a single dry cell. As the cog-wheel revolves, 
the teeth cut the field at the same periodicity per second 
as the motor speed per minute. The speed per minute 
of the motor is obtained from a counter bn the armattfre, 
and it is possible, therefore, by noting this figure to 
know the frequency of the note produced by the alter¬ 
nator. When, by adjustment of the resistance, the 
alternator note approaches the frequency of the note 
under test, beats are heard which become separated 
by longer intervals as the flotes come into synchronism. 
When this point is reached, the counter figure gives 
the information required. This method was employed 
by Prof. Miles Walker in some investigations in which 
the Post Office was concerned. 

The Problem as Affecting Different Pqwer 

^YSTEMS. ^ 

It is now proposed to deal more specifically with the 
different types of power circ]jits*^as used commercially 


in this country, viz. tramwajrs, railways, and eleqtric 
light and power circuits, indicating in a general way 
the steps taken to overcome interference) and any other 
features that may be of interest in connection with the 
matter under consideration. 

Tramways .—^The most usual system employed inithis 
country is the single trolley wire with an insulated rail 
return. There are a few miles of track in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Greenwich ObSbrvatory where double 
trolley wires are used. In London the conduit system 
with positive and negative conductors is common. 

Interference with telegraphs by stray currents is 
likely to occur where an uninsifiated rail return is 
employed. The Ministry of Transport Regulations 
limit -^e difference of potential between any two points 
on the uninsulated return to 7 volts. This has an 
important bearing on interference with telegraphs and 
the signalhng on telephone circuits. Trouble does not 
usually occur where this regulation is complied with. 
If the undertaking is working within the limits laid 
down, it is usual to apply the remedy to the telegraph 
or telephone circuits. Trouble can usually be overcome 
by artificially increasing the resistance of the circuit so 
as to reduce the strength of the foreign current. Inci¬ 
dentally, this may of course involve increased batt«ry 
power for the operation of the apparatus. A change 
in the earth connections may be effective; for instance, 
use of earth plates instead of connections to water pipes 
may be desirable, especially if the tramway negative 
busbar is earthed on a water main. 

The currents and voltages in the usual, tramway 
system with uninsulated rail return are totally residual, 
but as the current is direct, one would not anticipate 
trouble from induction, and, in fact, that was the 
experience until a few years ago when the rotary 
converter came into general favour. The earlier types 
of rotary converter did not, however, cause trouble. 
It is not for the author to explain this, but, superficially, 
one is struck with the great difference in sisje for tCfe 
same output, and the greater air-gaps in the older and 
larger machines. It would seem that the general 
overall increase in efficiency brought, as usual, an evil 
in its train. In passing, it may be remarked as a 
strange development that in recent years there has been 
more interference trouble on this account from d.c. 
S 3 rstems than from a.c. systems, which is a warning td 
Iffiose inclined to prophesy. 

As explained earlier, harmonics are produced in d.c. 
as well as in a.c. systems. In the case of tramways 
there are two kinds of high-frequency pulsations which 
may affect the neighbouring telephone drcilits.. One 
of these, {a), is produced by the motor on the car, and 
results in a varying note being heard in the telephone 
receiver as the car gathers speed ; whilst the other,^(6), 
originates in the machine supplying the curreirt and 
produces a constant note of high pitch in the»belephone 
receiver. 

In the case of {a), the disturbance is likely to be 
more intense if the bonding of the tramway rails is not 
in good order, and is more marked on systems where 
the trolley wires carry the whole of the current without 
supplementary underground feeders. Interference is not 
usually great unless the telephoi^ wires and the tramway 
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ruiupaxallel for a considerable distance. In such cases 
good balance of the telephone circuits is essential in 
order to reduce'the interference. 

As regards (6), the effect upon the telephone service 
is more serious, as a strong disturbing field is sometimes 
produced, which may be detected at a considerable 
distance from the tramway system. The machine pro¬ 
ducing the disturbance is usually the rotary converter, 
and the causes and some remedies which may be applied 
to the machine axe referred to on page 828. 

If the tramway system is extensive, with substations 
feeding the system in common, the disturbance is usually 
more severe owing to balancing current constantly 
flowing in the trolley wires and feeders between the 
substations. Improvement will usually result if the 
substations work independently, i.e. if each substation 
feeds a portion of the system and there is no connection 
with other portions. 

If the? tramway undertaking has a stand-by battery 
at the station, the inductive disturbance will be reduced 
by placing the battery across the offending machine 
(see Fig. 29). The battery affords a low-resistance path 
for the ripples and, in addition, will tend to flatten 
the ripple in the external circuit by resisting changes 
due to the rise and fall in the voltage of the ripple. 
This method is not effective if there is an automatic 
booster machine in the battery connection. 

• If the ripple is of a well-defined frequency it should 
be possible to shunt it at the machine by^ an arrange¬ 
ment of capacity and inductance tuned to the frequency 
of the ripple (see Fig. 30). If the capacity and induc¬ 
tance are of -^e correct values the shunt will form a 
low-resistance path for the ripples, whilst affording no 
path for the d.c. supply to the system. The author 
tried this method experimentally some years ago with 
a certain amount of success, but the best results were 


two cases where a higher voltage is used. . The London 
and North-Eastern Railway employs a 1 600-volt over¬ 
head contact system on a mineral railway between, 
Shildon and Newport, near Stockton, whilst the 
L.M. and S. Railway employs between Manchester and 
Bury a contact rail at a pressure of 1 200 volts. 

As railway tracks are usually well drained and the 
raik are on sleepers, leakage currents should* be less 



Fig. 29.—Shunting harmonic by means of stand-by battery. 


than on tramway systems on public roads. Against 
this, however, has to be set the fact that some electric 
railway systems are not specifically limited^ by Ministry 
of Transport regulations as to voltage drop in the rails. 
The Ministry of Transport regulations referring to 
electric railways in metal-lined tubes limit the fall of 
potential in the uninsulated rail to 7 volts. 

In the early days of tube working in London, a certain 
amount of trouble was caused to telegraph circuits. It 


obtained when a choke coil was added between the 
machine 'and the busbar. This method is similar to 
that des^-iibed for use with mercury-arc rectifiers by 
Prof. Marchant in the appendix to this paper. It is 
understood that it is also used successfully in America. 
The best values for G (capacity) and L (inductance) are 
those which provide a resonant circuit, and this is 
obtained when 

(frequency of the ripple) = \|\7en^/{CL)'\ 



With these conditions the resistance of the shunt to the 
ripple will be the simple ohmic resistance in the shunt, 
and the efifectiveness of the shunt will therefore depend 
on that being kept low. 

- El&ctYic railways .—The electric railways of this country 
are in the majority of cases worked with direct current, 
exceptions being a short section of the London, Midland 
andj Scottish Railway between Lancaster, Morecambe 
and Keysham, and a portion of the Brighton section of 
the Southern Railway in the London district. 

Direct-current railways .—^The conditions giving rise 
to interference are electrically comparable with electric 
tramways. There are, however, in this country rela¬ 
tively more systems using insulated returns, and with 
such systems interference by leakage and induction is 
not so likely to occur. On most of the systems a medium 
pressure is employed, viz. 650-600 volts, but there are 


^ L» /nductance 

C a Condenser 

Fig. 30.—Ivesonant shunt across d.c. machine, 

was found necessary to insert resistances in the lines 
and consequently to increasg the battery voltages. In 
the case of the Ci^y and South London Railway, great 
improvement came with a change in the method 6f 
working to what is practically the same a§ the 3-wire 
system of ^ectric light distribution, the live rails on 
the two tracks being the outer conductors, with the 
running rails as the neutral. 

The great increase in the extend of electric railways 
in Lon^n has not brought about a corresponding 
increase in disturbance to telegraphs* and the author 
attributes this to thjp fact that, coincident with this 
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development, the Post Office brought the high-resistance 
polarized sounder into general use in London. 

There was a certain amount of interference with 
fire-alarm circuits when the Metropolitan Railway 
electrification commenced in 1905, but this was over¬ 
come by changes in the earthing‘arrangements and by 
increasing the resistance of each sircuit. The faults 
caused were more numerous when the first experimental 
trains were run, and, no doubt, certain weaknesses were 
removed on the railways as time went on. 

Inductive effects will be infiuenced by the t 3 rpe of 
lay-out of the system. With the third-rail contact 
system in which the ordinary running rails are used 
for the return current the effects will generally be the 
same as with the tramway s 3 rstems, modified by the 
fact that there will be less leakage to earth on a well- 
drained railway track, tending to produce less out-of- 
balance electromagneticaUy, and by the close proximity 
of the positive conductor to the earth surface reducing 
the electrostatic effects. ^ 

With the overhead contact system the conditions 
approximate to those of the street tramway systems 
'bxcept that the leakage currents should be less. In the 
case of railwa 3 rs using the fourth rail the system is more 
nearly balanced electrically and should be better from 
the point of view of interference. 

Rotary converters are generally used for suppl 3 dng 
direct current, and methods of reducing the harmonics 
produced by,such machines have already been described. 
A certain amount of trouble has been caused by inter¬ 
ference with telephones by d.c. railways employing 
rotary converters, and machines have had to be altered 
to overcome the interference. 

The telephone circuits in these cases run alongside 
the track for a few miles with a relatively small distance 
separating them from the live rails and cables. The 
alterations to the machines to reduce the harmonics 
have resulted in the circuits being made workable with 
the telephone lines in good balance, but slight faults 
which previously would not have affected the working 
to any extent now make the conditions intolerable. 
To that extent the maintenance costs are increased, 
and, in addition, loss is incurred owing ?o the circuits 
being more frequently thrown out of use and having 
their earning power reduced. 

Single-phase systems .—^It is not for the author to 
take part in the old controversy of direct-current 
versus single-phase traction in its efficiency aspect, but 
one cannot avoid making certain comparisons between 
the two systems where interference with communication 
circuits is concerned. 

The direct-current system, as developed in recent 
years, has certainly produced unpleasant and unexpected 
features in this respect, but undoufitedly the general 
experience with single-phase railways in many countries 
has shown that S 3 rstem to be the worse offender. The 
lay-out of the system has a most importa]\t bearing in 
this connection and many varying methods have been 
adopted, some of which will be described; It is difficult 
to obtain in all cases definite particulars of all* the 
results in this respect^ and there is some c^iflict of 
evidence. In sqm© cases complete success in overr 
coming trouble is claimed, -vghil^tj on the other hand, 


statements of a pessimistic character have appealed. 
An instance of the latter is an article by Zehme in the 
Electrical World of 6th March, 1921, which calls attention 
to the doubts in Germany as to the advisability of 
selecting the single-phase ^system for all German lines, 
especially in view of the induced voltage of 4 000 wfiich 
was found to be rapidly destroying the signal cables 
on the Silesian mountain road. Further, a Swedish 
Commission reported against^ the altema,ting-current 
S 3 ^tem and the Swedish Riksdag approved the plans 
of the new railway from Stockholm to Gothenburg only 
on condition that a satisfactory solution of all inductive 
disturbance should be found. On the other hand, there 
is a statement in M. Bachdlery’s recent paper* on " The 
Electrification of the French Midi Railway,’* to the 
effect that in the section experimentally operated on 
the single-phase system it was possible by taking 
apparently simple steps to work the communication 
circuits quite satisfactorily. ^ 

However that may be, the use of this S 3 rstem of 
traction is considerable. In Germany it is in favour 
and in Switzerland the system is very successfully used. 
In America the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railway is the principal railway working on the single¬ 
phase system, and a great deal of information on the 
results of the working of that railway has been published. 
The author has first-hand information on the inductive 
effects of the Lancaster-He 3 rsham section of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway and of the more ex¬ 
tensive Brighton section of the Southern Railway. 
Before giving details of the various experiences, he 
proposes to indicate briefly the conditions of working 
and the electrical arrangements which affect the question 
of interference. As members are aware, alternating 
current is supplied at extra-high pressure, usually at a 
periodicity of 16| or 26 per second, into an overhead 
contact wire fixed above and parallel with the track 
rails at a height of about 16 ft. The current is fed 
through a bow collector to a transformer on^he tra^ 
and from this returns through the motors to the sour^ 
of supply via the wheels, rails and earth, and in 
some cases through srfbsidiary cables or wires. The 
effects upon neighbouring communication circuits can 
be summarized as follows :— 

{a) Due to earth currents or leakage from the track 
rails; 

(&) Electromagnetic induction from the troUey wires, 
track rails and (if any such are provided) con¬ 
ductors in the cables at the side of the track; and 

(c) Electrostatic induction from the trolley wires. ^ 

{a) Earth or leakage currents are likely to be greater 
vntb a direct-current system, as the impedance of 
steel rails is greater with alternating current. ^The 
Ministry of Transport do not appear to have Imd^down 
regulations as regards voltage-drop on the umnsulated 
rail return for this type of railway. A drop of 20 volts 
has been suggested as a reasonable figure, but it is a 
difficult matter to ascertain what the actual drop on 
the rails really is, as a reading, if made in the ordin^ 
way, would include in addition to leakage the inductive 
effects of the system upon the testing leads and upon 
• Jmwa IM.E., 1924, vel. «2, p. 213. 
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the^rails and pipes in the ground near the tracjk. It 
possible partly to avoid these effects in the testing 
leads by usingi^vires running nearly at right angles to 
the track with a long loop, but as regards rails ^d 
pipes it is a much more difficult matter, as the testing 
wires will form a closed patfi for the currents induced 
in the earthed bodies, and the direction of the current 
will be in opposition to the leakage current. 

(&) Electromagnetic Eduction is the most serious 
feature of this system of traction. The power system 
of this type of railway is totally unbalanced in the case 
of the simple lay-out described later, and to some 
extent whatever precautions are taken. The funda¬ 
mental frequency of the alternating current, which w 
usually 25, is such as to affect telegraphs, ^d it is 
generally telegraphs which are most seriously disturbed. 

(c) The trolley wires being charged to a high potential, 
alternately positive and negative, produce static induc¬ 
tive effects or electric charges in all neighbouring open 
wires. The effects are reduced if there are earthed 
structures or wires in the vicinity of the overhead 
power conductors or of the communication circuits. 

The results of induction or leakage to be expected 
theoretically have been worked out by a number of 


horizontal separations between the trolley and the 
communication circuit and the different percentages of 
the trolley current in the rails. For example, it has 
been determined that with 60 per cent rail current, 
that is, 40 per cent of the trolley current return flowing 
in the earth as stray current, the induced voltages per 
Twiift per 100 amperfs in the trolley are in general about 
10 volts, 6 volts and 1 volt, at 60 ft., 300 ft. and 4 000 ft. 
separation respectively. Thus at 60 ft. separation with 
1000 amperes in the trolley a 10-mile‘exposure would 
result in an induced pressure of 1 000 volts. These are 
THfl-giTrinTn figures, in that they are based on the assump¬ 
tion that power is supplied in one direction only. 

The worst conditions occur when the system has a 
simple lay-out, shown in Fig. 31, where the power 
S 3 rstem is quite unbalanced. Examples of this t 3 q)e of 
working are the Lancaster-Morecambe-Heysham section 
of the L.M. and S. Railway, the original New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railway in the U.S.A., and 
others on the Continent. Elkperience with the system 
led subsequently to the introduction of modifications 
in the lay-out of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railway and, it is believed, of many of the Continental* 
lines. 


Germatot" 



investigators, but, as in all these cases of interference, 
the assumptions are many and the treatment is com¬ 
plicated 6y the very numerous factors. The electro- 
^atic effects are very considerably modified by tiie 
presence of earthed bodies, wires, etc., in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the power circuit and the co mm u n ication 
circuit under review, and the electromagnetic effects are 
similarly greatly influenced by the amount of current 
straying from the rails. Where calculations have been 
made, however, very fair agreement with actual effects 
■has been recorded. Such a comparison between theory 
?nd practical results is given in the EUktrotechnische 
Zeitschrift of the 6th, 13th and 20th May, 1916, in a 
communication from O. Brauns of the German Tele¬ 
graphs Test Office on the disturbances to telegraphs 
in t^e fieighbourhood of the Albtal Railway, the 
Wiesental Railway and the Dessau-Bitterfeld Railway. 
A most informative paper on the effects of a.c. railroads 
on ^communication circuits, by H. S. Warren, is con¬ 
tained in the Transactions of the American Institute 
(1918, vol. 37, p. 603). This gives particulars of the effects 
produced by four important American railway electrifica¬ 
tions on telegraph and telephone circuits, and, whilst 
many of the effects are very serious, Mr. Warren is not 
pessimistic even a,s to the reduction of the excessive 
interference during abnormal conditions on such railways. 
As indicating the values of iuduced voltages, Mr. Warren 
takes 100 ampere ij^the trolley wire for different 


It may be of interest if a few figures are given which 
indicate generally^ the effects experienced on circuits 
running parallel with the New York—Hartford line. 
In one case on a length*of 23 miles, with a separation 
varying between 100 and 6 600 ft., the circuits had 
pressures of 300 volts induced in them. Circuits in 
cables situated from 300 to 5 600 ft. from the railway 
and roughly fJhrallel for 26 miles had 170 volts induced 
at • Hirifts of heavy load. Even* a line 4—6 miles distant 
and parallel for 30 miles had induced pressures of 
40 volts. In addition.to the above voltages which were 
produced by the fundamental current of 26 frequency, 
thifere were higher frequencies produced by the motors 
when the trains were running, and these had a serious 
effect on the telephone circuits. When short-circuits 
occur between the railway trolley wires and the ra^ 
the voltages induced in the communication circuits 
reach values much larger than under normal con¬ 
ditions. These higher voltages operate the protectors 
and ring the subscribers’ bells. 

To overcome the large induced voltages, "•neutralizing 
transformers ’* have been used on the telegraph and 
telephone curcuits, with fairly satisfactory results. The 
application of these neutralizing transformers is based 
on F. Scott’s patent specifications Nos. 14762-3/1907. 
Fig. 32 jjllustrates the underlyirgg principle. The trans¬ 
formers contain either 18 secondary pmrs and 8 primary 
pairs, or 22 secondary p^s and 8 primary pairs. The 
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wires joined to the primary cqils are earthed at each 
end of the route or section exposed to the influence of 
the electric railway, and it is arranged that the induced 
effects of the primary wires tend to neutralize through 
the transformer the induced effect of the power circuits 
on the secondary circuits, that is, the circuits to be 
protected. The transformers are so designed that at 
a frequency of 26 cycles per second, and with a normal 
E.M.F. induced by the railway power circuit, an induced 
potential of 75 volts is produced on the secondary 
circuits opposing that due to the railway circuit. By 
arranging for a sufi&dent number of these transformers 
in series, it is therefore possible to nullify any induced 
potentials, each transformer disposing of 76 volts. The 
transformers give a transmission loss on all telephone 
circuits to which they are connected. This amounts 
with three transformers in a circuit to 0*6 mile of 
standard cable. It is stated that there is no appreciable 
" cross-flre ” between the telegraph circuits working on 
the transformers, which will probably be the case with 
circuits worked at hand speed, but it is doubtful whether 
high-speed working would not be affected. It should 
be noted that the transformers are effective only in 


The’results of subsequent investigations on qther 
wires in the neighbourhood as to the neutralizing effects 
produced by earthed wires and negative boosters are 
given in the paper in the Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift 
previously referred to. The amount of current found 
to stray from the rails varied in-the three railway, it 
being 66 per cent on the Albtal Railway, 40 per cent 
on the Wiestental Railway, and 36 per cent on the 
Bitterfeld line. By the use dl an earthed wire witibi an 
impressed " reverse " voltage, i.e. a voltage 180 degrees 
out of phase with the trolley wire, the electrical effect 
on a neighbouring wire, as measured by the charging 
current, showed a reduction of 63*7 milliamperes to 
3*96 milliamperes, i.e. a reduction to 7*4 per cent. 

As regards electromagnetic induction, it was found 
that wires in cable were affected to the same extent as 
open wires at equal distances from the rails. On the 
wires running parallel to the Bitterfeld raiiway for 
22 km, witii 100 amperes in the trolley wires the induced 
voltage varied between 90 and 96 volts according to 
the position of the wires on the arms. Four booster 
transformers of a type described later were provided 
to reduce the current straying from the track. This 
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Fig. 32.—Neutralizing transformers. 


reducing voltage effects and liave yielded no improve¬ 
ment in respect of the high-frequency noise on the tele¬ 
phone circuits. The transformers are very weighty, 
the heaviest type weighing about 1 600 lb., and they 
have to be protected by lightning arresters, which give 
considerable trouble. .The railway company subse¬ 
quently altered their S 3 rstem of distribution, and details 
of this are given later in the paper. 

The original single-phase railway between Dessau 
and Bitterfeld, Germany, was also worked with *the 
simple lay-out referred to, a voltage of 16 000 at a 
frequency of 16| per second being <pmployed. With 
the commencement of working, the telegraph line in the 
vicinity canying foreign circuit could not be used, the 
circuits having to be diverted to other routes. Some 
tests made on the abandbned wires* by O. Brauns are 
of interest. From the observed tests it was shown that 
with a 26 miles’ exposure, and with full load on the 
power line, a voltage of 800 would be induced in neigh¬ 
bouring telegraph circuits. With a moderate load, 
260 volts was actually measured, and to quote from a 
translation of an article on the subject: “ It is <;;pnse- 
quently ho longer remarkable that arc lanms which 
were connected to the wires at,the Dessau Telegraph 
Office burned well.” 


had the effect of reducing the induced voltage tp between 
6 and 19 per cent of the previous'flgures, according to 
the position of the train in the booster section. 

The single-phase line on the London, Iffidland and 
Scottish Railway between Lancaster, Morecambe and 
He37sham was opened in 1908. The system is worked 
with a voltage of 6 000 to 7 000 at a frequency of 26, 
and the simple lay-out is employed, the feed beiifg into 
the trolley wire with a rail return. The rails are 
connected to earth plates in the River Lune at Lancaster 
and in the sea at Morecambe and He 3 rsham. It is 
stated that recording instruments in these earth con¬ 
nections have not indicated any current pass^g ,to 
earth. The Post Office had a few wires on the rail¬ 
way, the greatest exposure being a distance of about 
3*6 miles. A number of tests made showed thaj;^the 
electromagnetic effect resulted in a pressure of 15 volts 
being induced in these circuits. This was aii,a time of 
light load and would ho doubt be considerably higher 
with heavy traffic. There was a certain amount of 
interference with the telegraphs, but it was found 
possible to bias the instruments so tiiat they work 
satisfactorily. 

Some interesting experiments were carried out in 
co-operation witii the railway wmpany’s engineers. In 
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the :^t case tests were taken to ascertain what actual 
loss of speech was occasioned by the noise induced in 
a telephone circuit by the railway. It was found that 
a telephone circuit running for a portion of its route 
on the railway had a speech value of 7 miles of standard 
cablcT with the railway^not wor!^g. This was increased 
to 18 miles of standard cable with the railway in 
operation, i.e. there’was a loss of 11 miles in audibility 
owing to the inductive Effects of the railway. The 
wires of the circuit concerned were not twisted, however, 
and the railway company erected a properly revolved 
loop to ascertain whetiier the trouble could be overcome 
by that means. The experimental loop was found to 
be noisy, although the wires were properly regulated. 
With idle railway not working, the circuit had a standard 
cable measurement of one mile; and with the railway 
working this was increased to 8* 8 miles. 

Anotlier point was also investigated at the same time 
by the jed of this specially erected line. That was 
to ascertain what reduction in the electrostatic effects 
was produced by earthed wires in the neighbourhood. 
The railway company had provided an earthed wire 
between the contact wire and the telegraph route for 
■this purpose. The position of affairs is shown in 
Figu 33, which also indicates the position of the specially 
erected experimental line. The effect of this earthed 
wire, combined with that of the earthed telegraphs on 
the same line as the circuit under test, resulted in a 



Fig. 33.—Showing relative positions of experimental lines 
and contact wires. 


considerable reduction of the electrostatic potential. 
By comparison it was proved that the wire shown in 
the saddle position on the right-hand side of the figure, 
that is, on the side not provided with an earthed screen¬ 
ing wire, was 320 volts, whilst the wire on the ridge of 
the sci;een'Side and of the same length as the other wire 
was charged to 48 volts only, a reduction of about 
86 per cent. At the time these tests were taken, the 
sad(^e wire was the only one in position on the un¬ 
screened side. The tests were taken with a multi¬ 
cellular vgltmeter and were roughly checked with a 
current measurement of the charge by earthing at one 
point through a high resistance, a thermo-milHammeter 
being used for the current measurement. These tests 
were taken with no trains runiungv 
To ascertain more definitely the screening action of 
one or more wires on the same poles. No. 1 wire (shown 
in Fig. 33) was earthed at one point through a thermo- 


milliammeter, and ■the other wires were S3rstematically 
earthed or disconnected as shown in the following 
table, in which are also shown the current readings 
with the varying conditions :— 


Table 4. 


MUIi- 

amperes 

observed 

iiiNo.l 

( 

* Conditions of*other wires 

• 

Saddle wire 

No. 2 

No. 8 • 

No. 4 

26-1 

Dis. 

Dis. 

Dis. 

Dis. 

21-9 

Earthed 

Dis. 

Dis. 

Dis. 

18-6 

Dis. 

Eartiied 

Dis. 

Dis. 

18-9 

Dis. 

Dis. 

Earthed 

Dis. 

18-6 

Dis. 

Dis. 

Dis. 

Earthed 

16-3 

Earthed 

Earthed 

Dis. 

Dis. 

12*3 

Earthed 

Earthed 

Earthed 

Dis. 

9-9 

Earthed 

Earthed 

• 

Earthed 

Earthed 


The current strength ■will depend upon the resistance 
of "the connection to earth. With similar conditions • 
the charging current will be J = 2'nfOV, where / = fre- 



4^ Main 6eneraf"or 

S^^pplemzntaiy Dynamo on .shaft as (4-), 

7.8,9,10=^Doublf 7/^/T3forn?er. 

Fig. 34.—Sayers’s method of reducing interference. 

quency, 0 = capacity of communication circuit to earth, 

and V — charging pressure in the ■wire. 

It may be of interest here to refer to a method, 
patented by Mr. Sayers* of ■the L.M. and S. Railway 
Company, for eliminating or reducing electrostatic and 
electromagnetic induction between contact wires and 
electric traction systems and adjacent communication 
circuits. Fig. 34 is a reproduction of the drawing in 
the patent specification. The method is briefly as 
foUo^ws:—^Two special ■wires run in proximity to the 
■wires interfered "with where ■they are parcel to ■the 
railway. The special \vires axe charged from a dynamo 
which is ruilhing off ■the same shaft as tiie generator 
supplying the contact wires. The effect produced by 
this (Jynamo in ■the special ■wires counteracts the electro¬ 
static disturbance produced by the ■trolley ■wires on the 
neighbotmhg circui^ts, as ■the two* effects are 180® out of 

• PateSt No. 15 168/1900. 
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phase. In addition, the trolley %vire is taken through 
a double transformer, of which the special wires form 
one of the windings. This arrangement is for counteract¬ 
ing the electromagnetic effect produced by the contact 
wire, as the currents in the contact and special wires 
will be similarly 180“ out of phase. The author under¬ 
stands that this system,was not actually brought into 
use. 

Mr. Sayers also devised another method for reducing 
interference, an(f this was quite successful when tried 


PatNer Wire 66O0v- 25'^ 



experimentally by him. This is illustrated in Fig. 36. 
It will be seen that the telephone wires are electrically 
connected through condensers to the secondary of the 
transformer, the primary of which carries the power- 
circuit currenf. One of the condensers is variable. 

The Brighton section of the Southern Railway is of 
interest in that a serious attempt has been made in the 
lay-out to prevent leakage and electromagnetic induc¬ 
tion, and, although complete success has not been 
attained, the steps taken have undoubtedly minimized 


to this distributor outer, but on the subsequent extensibn 
this has been modified, the rails being bonded together, 
and connected to the distributor outer at intervals. 
The other return conductor, called a “ booster " cable, 
is connected to the distributor outer, and thus to ^e 
rails, at a few points only. Botli these cables run 
beside the track, and if the whole of the current returned 
in them it would have a consid^able effect in counter¬ 
acting the electromagnetic induction from the contact 
wires and the distributor. The action of the booster 
cable is as follows:— 

At most of the feeding points a portion of the current 
is taken through a 1 to 1 transformer, to the secondary 
of which is connected the booster cable. The effect of 
this arrangement is to suck back the current through 
the booster cable, the E.M.F. produced by the trans¬ 
former on the rails opposing any current returning 
in the rails. This action is illustrated in Fig. Sir 
Philip Dawson has stated * that the distributor outer and 
the booster cable accounted for the whole of the return 
current between them, tests showing that with the 
booster cut out the distributor outer carried 84 per cent 
of the current and the booster 16 per cent. With the 
booster in operation, however, the booster cable carried 
back 100 per cent. 

In spite of this arrangement, however, a considerable 
amount of trouble occurred with the opening of the 
section to the Crystal Palace and Tulse Hill. Many 
police and fire-alarm circuits were interfered with, and 
some public telegraph circuits. The operation of the 
latter was improved by the use of resonant shunts of 
the type already described. The faults caused on the 
police and fire-^arm circuits were sporadic and it was 
considered best to divert these and’the police circuits 



Fig. 36. —Booster and booster cables—Southern Railway (Brighton section). 

The booster transformer produces between A and B an E.M.F. opposing that of current returning in the rail, return cable and earth, whilst providing 
an alternative low-resistance path through the booster cable. 

—^ Path for power cirgfiit and return without booster. 

- Return current with booster. 


considerably the injurious effects likel^ tO arise from 
those causes. The contact wires are sectionalized and 
are fed from feeder or distribution cables laid alongside 
the track. This reduces theplectroma^etic disturbance 
to some extent, compared with the simple lay-out, as 
the current being fed into the trolley wire from opposite 
directions tends to neutralize the effects on neighbouring 
circuits. The principal steps have, however, been 
taken with the return of the currents, two conductors 
being employed to assist the return, apart from the 
rails and earth. One of the return conductors—^e 
“distributor outer“■—^is* connected to the raiite by a 
copper bond. In the original Jlnstallation between 
London Bridge and Victoria,'^?ich rail was connected 

VOL. 62. 


from the track. The noise produced in the few t^ephone 
circuits concerned was not great—certainly not* so' 
disturbing as that experienced on circuits near the 
Lancaster-Heysham line. It should be observed, how¬ 
ever, that the majority of the circuits affected w^e 
only exposed for short sections of route. A number of 
tests were made which showed that the elecfirostatic 
effects were inconsiderable. This is probably due to 
the earthed structures carrying the contact wires and to 
the numerous earthed telegraph wires on the routes. 
The electromagnetic effects could not, however, be 
ignored. On a telegraph line running parallel to the 
track for about 6 miles, with a separating distance 
* Mimies of Proceedings of ihelnstiiulim of Ct^If£»gfn«rs,10U, vol. 186,p. 1. 
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v^ng between 20 and 90 ft., 30 volts (R.M.S.) was 
induced. n 

There are no high-speed telegraph circuits on the 
railway as at present electrified, but tests with high¬ 
speed transmission showed that satisfactory working 
would not be possible on this particular line. Perfect 



employed on the Southern Railway (Brighton section). 
Figs. 37, 38 and 39 indicate the application. The 
method can be followed from the figures, the object 
being in all cases to reduce by means of boosters the 
current straying from the rails, with the addition in the 
last two cases of line connections which tend to neutralize 



Fig. 37. —Booster transformer—direct in rails. 


Atoj/erJ^aafyhner 



Fig. 38. —Booster transformer with supplementary return. 





Fig. 40.—Lay-out of New York-New Haven Railway. Single-phase rail-w^iy electrifitfation : auto-transformer 

distribution system. 



signals,,could be transmitted, with the railway not 
working, at 200 words per minute. With an induced 
voltage of 20 these signals were unreadable. Even with 
lower speeds, such as 40 words per minute, an induced 
voltage of 11 mutilated the signals. 

There are other methods of producing better balance 
on this type of railway which are variations of that 


further th^ effects of the current in the contact wire by 
providing return overhead conductors. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railway 
actepted a different method of working in the early part 
of 19i4, the general lay-out •being shown in Fig. 40. 
A 26-frequency current is delivered from the power 
station at 22 000 vojits. * One terminal of the 22 000-volt 
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transformers is connected to four Jeeders, two on each 
side of the track. The other terminal of the 22 000-volt 
transformer is connected to the trolley wires in multiple, 
the middle point of the 22 000-volt transformer being 
connected to the rails. There is thus 11 000 volts 
between the trolley wires and rails, 11 000 volts between 
the feeder and rails, arid 22 000 v*lts between the 
trolleys and feeders. At intervals of about 2 miles 
. west of the power-station, and at greater intervals east 
of the power station, there are connected between the 
trolleys and feeders 2 000-kVA auto-transformers having 
the middle point connected to the rails. These trans¬ 
formers are for the purpose of balancing the load on 
the system. With this scheme of distribution, assuming 
a train to be located in a section between two auto¬ 
transformers, the current delivered to the locomotive 
from the trolleys would flow along the rails in opposite 
directions from the locomotive, the division of current 
east and west depending upon the location of the train, 
and portions of the current "^^ould be dehvered back to 
the overhead wires by the auto-transformers on either 
side of the location of the locomotive in about the fol¬ 
lowing ratio: 

Assuming-tliat the curreirt flowing in* the rails in one 
direction from the locomotive is unity, 40 per cent 
would be dehvered to the overhead S 3 rstem by the 
nearest auto-transformer; 40 per cent of the remainder, 
i.e. 24 per cent of the total, by the second, and 40 per 
cent of the reprainder by the third, and so on. This 
scheme tends to minimize disturbances upon paralleling 
telephone and telegraph Unes, for the following reasons:— 

(1) Excepting where the load is near the .end of the 

line or near the power house, the unbalanced 
currents in the rail and earth flow in opposite 
directions from the location of the locomotive 
and in about equal amounts ; and 

(2) The distance over which the track currents flow 

is greatly reduced. • 

It is stated that this method has been of much benefit 
in reducing stray currents and has effected improvements 
in the inductive problem connected with this railway. 

The author is, perhaps naturally, prejudfced against 
a system of electric traciion which is likely to have 
such deleterious effects on communitation circuits, but 
he is not without hope that a satisfactory solution of 
the problem will be found. It has apparently not been 
found so far, as a recent communication in the Tehnistf 
Tidskrift (vol. 63, pages 45-51) by A. Holmgren, states 
that the shifting of the telephone liges from the 
Stockholm-Gothenburg railway will cost 68 million 
kronor (say £400 000) for the ordinary lines, and 
17 million kronor (£100 000) for the railway com¬ 
munication lines. This fact is significant, following, as 
it does, an inquiry by the Swedish Government into, 
the matter. 

Electric light and power systems .—^Electric light and 
power systems in this country are classified According 
to voltage employed under four headings : 

Low pressure : up to 250 volts. • 

Medium pressure : &50 volts to 660 volts. « 

High pressure : 650 volts to-3 000 volts. 
Extra-liigh pressure : above ^000 volts. 


It has not been usual to employ direct current at 
higher pressures than 600 volts on electric hght and 
power circuits. Distribution of energy the great 
majority of cases is by means of underground plasnt, 
but there has been a considerable increase in the number 
of overhead lines in recent years. ’ 

Leakage .—Electric light and power systems are not 
allowed to have more than one, earth connection on 
each distinct circuit, with certain few exceptions, and 
this restriction has an important bearing in preventing 
interference by leakage currents. The Regulations of 
the Electricity Commissioners lay down that the insu¬ 
lation of a power system shall be such that not more 
than 1/1 000th part of the maximum supply current 
returns via the earth connection. 

Interference by leakage currents occasionally occurs 
as the result of faults on low- and medium-pressure 
power S 3 '-stems, but they are not common. .Eaulty insu¬ 
lation on a power system may not in itself actually 
result in leakage currents affecting telegraphs or tele¬ 
phone circuits, but may produce inductive disturbance 
owing to the unbalancing of the currents in the different 
conductors of the power S 3 rstem. An example of thig 
type of case was that which occurred many years ago 
when practically tlie whole of the telegraph service to * 
the Continent was stopped owing to the use of tho 
earth as a return on the 10 000-volt single-phase system 
between the West End of London and Deptford. The 
power-cable route followed the South-Eastern Railway, 
on which were also the Continental telegraph circuits, 
and it was the inductive effects which interrupted the 
service. The interruption was reported in the Press at 
the time as liaving been due to "an electric storm." 

Induction .—So far as inductive effects are concerned, 
the great majority of electric light and power systems 
used generally for distribution purposes do not materially 
affect communication circuits. Only metalhc circuits 
are allowed, and the use of underground cables prer 
dominates. Where underground power mains “'cause 
trouble, it is usually associated \vith the employment 
of a generator having a bad wave-shape on a three-phase 
system with the neutral point earthed. In other cases, 
trouble may arise from faults. For instance, the outer 
of a concentric cable carrying single-phase current 
may develop an earth, and this may result in different 
values of current in the inner and outer conductors 
owing to the leakage, as concentric cables are usually 
definitely earthed at the feeding point. Cases of inter¬ 
ference with overhead telephone circuits have occurred 
from both these causes. The author has had experience 
with one rather severe case of interference from an 
underground three-phase line affecting an overhead 
trunk line running parallel to it for about 3 miles, some 
features of winch are perhaps worth mentioning. Th<^ 
system was a 6 000-volt one with the generator earthed 
at the neutral point and feeding direct into the Cables, 
which were of the usual t 3 q)e, armoured, lead covered 
and laid direct in the ground, except for certain sections 
where the cable was placed in troughing filled in solid 
mth bitumen. The inductive effect was found to be 
entirely due to the charging current produced by the 
third harmonic and its multiples. The noise in 
the trunk drcuita disappeared. witU the removal of the 
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earth connection. A curious result was noticed when 
listening with a search coil on the cable route. Whilst 
a very pronounced note waS picked up at all points 
where the cable was laid direct in the ground, at places 
■^yhere the cable was laid «in the bitumen, and in the 
station where th6 cable sheathing was isolated from 
eartli, hardly any noise could be heard. This effect 
was no doubt due to,fthe whole of the earth capacity 
current being in the sheathing at these latter points 
and so neutralizing the effect of the capacity current 
in the cores. In passing, it should be remarked that 
the trouble was cured in the first instance by removing 
the earth from the alternators and providing an alterna¬ 
tive earth at a transformer in the generating station. 
Later, a very high resistance (paper layers) was substi¬ 
tuted for the direct earth connection at the generators, 
with satisfactory results. 

As might be anticipated, overhead power lines are 
more likely to produce interference than those under¬ 
ground, and serious cases are confined to high-pressure 
and extra-high-pressure systems. The fact that over¬ 
head power-transmission systems follow cross-country 
routes has no doubt been a saving factor in this country, 
as there is much less chance of communication lines 
■running parallel with power lines for any appreciable 
distance. 

Standard practice with power transmission is to 
employ a three-phase 3-wire system. With pressures 
up to 11 000 volts, generators feed directly into the 
overhead lines. Above that pressure, step-up trans¬ 
formers are employed. Fig. 41 illustrates various 
arrangements that may be made:— 

(а) Generator to line. 

(б) Transformers delta-delta, 

(c) Transformers delta-star. 

(d) Transformers star-delta, 
r (e) Transformers star-star. 

^ 

The*"method employed for connections has a very 
important bearing on the possibility of producing 
interference owing to the development of the third 
harmonic or multiples thereof. 

In the case of star-connected three-phase systems 
with the neutral point earthed, the third harmonic in 
eaph of the conductors is in phase and this caus^ an 
alternating voltage to appear between conductors and 
earth of a frequency three times that of the fundamental. 
With only one earth on the system, i,e. at the neutral 
point of the star winding, the three wires are raised or 
lowered in voltage simultaneously in respect to the 
earth, and the effect on neighbouring communication 
circuits is wholly electrostatic and, generally, telephone 
circuits only are affected. If the power system is 
extensive, however, and other conditions are favourable, 
telegraph ciremts may also be interfered with, as the 
charging current may be of considerable magnitude. 
If there be a second earth on such a system, a single¬ 
phase current will circulate between the two points 
over the three conductors.in parallel, with the earth 
as return. This arrangement may be particularly 
undesirable from the point of view of interference, 

(a) Generators supplying three-phase current and 
having the neutral point earthed are very prone to 


produce third harmdnics and multiples thereof, and if 
such a generator be connected directly to an overhead 
line inductive troubles may be experienced on neigh¬ 
bouring communication circuits. The removal of the 
earth connection will remove the inductive interference. 
Modem practice, however, appears to be definitely in 
favour of working with an earthed neutral smd as, in 
addition, an earth may be required in connection with 
the operation of protective gear on Ijhe power system, 
this course is usually objectionable and alternatives 
have to be found, if possible. Machines vary con¬ 
siderably in this matter of producing third harmonics, 
and it is frequently found that where several alter¬ 
nators are in use at a generating station, there is usually 
one which either is innocuous in this respect or produces 
very much less inductive interference; and if the 
earthing is arranged to be made at that particular 
machine, interference effects are removed altogether or 
made inappreciable. In other cases it may be found 
to have satisfactory resuHls if the earthing be done at 
the neutral point on a step-down transformer instead 
of at the neutral point on the generator. Fig. 42 illus¬ 
trates the arrangement, A transformer with a delta dh 
the secondary side is the most effective, or^, alterna¬ 
tively, a zig-zag star-connected transformer would 
probably be equally effective. The rating of such a 
transformer would no doubt have to bear some 
relationship to the capacity of the system and to the 
characteristics of the protective gear eipployed. The ■ 
author has no information as to this. A simpler solution 
is the eniployment of a paper resistance in the earth 
coimection. This provides what is practically an isolated 
neutral during normal conditions, and can be arranged 
to break down and provide a direct earth on the occur¬ 
rence of a fault. 

Where a generator has the neutral point earthed and 
supplies power to an overhead line through transformers, 
the type of coimectioij, of the transformers is of great 
importance from the point of view of inductive inter¬ 
ference.. The following briefly analyses the position 
(see Fig. 41). 

(6) Delta-delta. There is no inductive interference 
from the tlurd harmonic or its multiples. The third- 
harmonic magnetizing currerffc circulates in both wind¬ 
ings. There is a third-harmonic voltage in the windings 
but no third harmonic in the voltage or transmission 
line. 

(c) Delta-star. The inductive interference effects are 
usually small. There is a third-harmonic magnetizing 
current in the 5)rimary winding only. A third-harmonic 
voltage appears between the lines and neutral on the 
line side and produces a third-harmonic current between 
the lines and earth. 

{d) Star-delta! The inductive effects are only on the 
primary side. The third-harmonic magnetizing current 
circulates in the secondary winding onl;;^. The third- 
harmonic yoRage appears between the line and neutral 
on the primary side. There is no third-harmonic 
voltage or current in the transndssion line. 

•(e) Star-star. This is the worst condition for induc¬ 
tive iiiterference. There is >ao third-harmonic mag¬ 
netizing current. third-harmonic voltage appears 
between the lines neutral on both primary and 
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secondary sides, and the third harmonic current flows 
between the lines and earth if the neutral is earthed. 

It will be seen that (6), delta-delta, is the best arrange¬ 
ment, and (e), star-star, the worst. A tertiary winding 
in the latter case will reduce the inductive efiects. 

The usual arrangement in this country is delta-star 
with the neutral point earned. 


supply of electricity. Earth connections made for other 
purposes may be approved by the Electricity Com¬ 
missioners subject to the concurrence of the^Postmaster- 
General. The general practice in this country has been 
to allow only one earth connection on each distinct 
circuit. There have been exceptions for instance, ifl 
the case of the constant-current series system of the 



Interference from balanced voltages and currents on 
the power lines is not usual in this country. These 
effects depend upon the formation of the power lines, 
separation between the conductors and, as in all cases 
of interference, the distance between the power line and 
the communication circuit. It can be taken that the 
greater the spacing of the power conductors, the greater 
will be the magnitude of the inductive ^ects from 
these causes. Power wires have, however, to be given 
ample spacing in order £0 avoid short-circuits from 
wind, birds, etc. The avoidance of short-circuits is 
of importance from an interference point of view, as 
well as from the operating standpoint, as transieni^ 
disturbances of a serious character may be caused by 
them. The power wires on supports either form 
an equilateral triangle, are horizontally in the same 
plane, or are' arranged vertically one above the other. 
The last is the best arrangement, taking into account 
the effects of balanced voltages an<} currents. As 
pointed out in the relevant section, interference from 
balanced voltages and currents can be overcome by 
transposition of the power wires in the* exposed section, 
so that each power wire occupies each of the conductor 
positions for equal distances in relationship to the 
communication circuits. 

Multiple earthing on power systems .—Power systeAs 
may be connected with* earth in accordance* with 
Regulations made by the Electricity Commissioners for 
securing the safety of the public and «nsurihg a sufficient 


Metropolitan Electric Supply Co., where an earth return 
on sections between substations is permitted in the 
event of repairs being required. It will be remeip^bered 
that on this system the direct current is maintained 
constant at 100 amperes, the voltage varying with 


L/ms 



the load. The Electricity Commissioners’ earthing 
approval stipulates generally that the earth connection 
sTian be made at a neutral point , on the system, the 
exception being in the case of a single-phase supply 
with a concentric cable havmg the outer earthed. The 
limitation of one earth connection is made primarily 
in the interests of the ovraers of ccmimunication circuits 
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^Post Ofi&ce, railways, etc.) whose services might 
otherwise be inj uriously affected. As pointed out earher, 
interference«may be produced by tlie residual voltages 
an^ currents with one coimection only on a three-phase 
S 3 rstem; and, theoretically, two connections on such 
systems have always been considered to be particularly 
undesirable, as charging currents in such circumstances 
become circulating currents through the two earth 
connections. Practical experience has confirmed tliis 
in many cases, as the earthing of power circuits at 
more than one point has caused serious interference, 
especially in those cases where three-phase generators 


second earth resulted in the speed of working on the 
submarine cable being raised by 12 per cent, and with 
it the need for another submarine cable disappeared. 
A very large sum of money was involved, as, the author 
understands, an expenditure of over £100 000 would 
have been required for the provision of such a cable. 

The great gro^rth of the power systems of the North- 
East Coast has brought into prominence difficulties in 
connection with the operation of protective gear where, 
there is interconnection of networks "and only one earth 
connection. The continuance of faults on this system 
in some cases resulted in serious disturbance to telegraph 



Time Neutral earthed at 

11 a.m. Philadelphia (instrument damaged). 

11.15 Philadelphia, Dunston. 

11.30 Philadelphia, Dunston, Carville. 

11.45 Philadelphia, Dunston, Carville. 

1.45 p.m. Philadelphia. 

2.0 Philadelphia, North Tees. 

2.15 Philadelphia, Bowdeu Close. 

.2.30 Philadelphia, North Tees, Bowden Close. 


Time Neutral earthed at 

2.45 p.m. Philadelphia, North Tees, Bowden Close, Dunston. 

3.0 Philadelphia, North Tees, Bowden Close, Dunston, Carville. 

3.15 ^iladelphia, Dunston, North Tees. 

8.25 Philadelphia, Dunston, North Tees, Carville. 

8.35 Philadelphia, Dunston. 

8.45 Philadelpbip, Dunston. 

4.6 Philadelphia, Dunston, Carville. 

4.15 Dunston, Carville. 


In the tests at 11.15 and 11.30, Philadelphia was solid to earth. At 11.45 Philadelphia earthed through the resistance. In all the other tests in which 
Philadelphia enters, the earth is through a r^tance. At 3.15 and 3.25 North Tees should have been clear but was not, and no rea^ngs were taken there 
over this period. ^ 

Vertical lines having no curve continuation mean that places were earthed but no readings were taken. Small barbs above and below the North Tees 
curve represent maximum and minimum readings. 


wifil 'Ihe neutral point earthed have been feeding 
directly into a system and a second earth has unwittingly 
been made at a transformer or auto-transformer in the 
jjetwork. In 1920 it was found that the telegraph 
eifeuits between Newcastle and Sweden could not be 
worked at speeds high enough to carry the traffic, and 
the laying of another submarine cable was being seriously 
considered. No reason could be assigned for the failure 
to attain the proper speed of working, and power circuit 
interference was suspected. With the co-operation of 
the power company the cause of the trouble was traced 
to a second earth connection having been inadvertently 
made pemaanent following a fault. The removal of this 


and telephone circuits. In one instance a fire was 
started in a terminal hut by the induced voltages in 
the communication circuits. The power company 
pointed out that whilst tfie provision of more than one 
earth connection might increase the interference from 
normal working of the power system, it •tirould certainly 
decrease the possibility of serious trouble arising out of 
momentary disturbances of larger magnitude, and would 
reduce the risk of these latter continuing for any 
afipreciable time. It was agreed that it would not be 
wise ^ have more than one .earth on a circuit directly 
connected with a generator the neutral point of whi(ii 
wa.s earthed, but i'jfwqs contended that with delta-star 
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transformers feeding a systen^ the triple-frequency 
currents would be small and would not be likely to 
increase to any extent the normal interference. Sir 
John Snell suggested that the matter should be put to 
the test by co-operation between the Post Office and 
the companies concerned, and a series of observations 
was arranged to be made with various conditions. The 
currents in the earth cbnnections were measured with 
the different combinations, and arrangements were made 
to note the effects on telegraph circuits with various 
t 3 q)es of apparatus, and also on telephone circuits. 

The currents in the earth coimections at the various 
points are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 43. It will 
be noticed that the 0*6 ampere on one earth connection 
increased to 3 • 6 amperes with aU the earths in use. 

The telegraph circuits under observation were not 
affected, and although there was an increase in telephone 
interference this was inappreciable. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the routes of the com¬ 
munication circuits undes* observation were not very 
favourable for interference. As the result of these 
tests, multiple earthing on the North-East Coast s 3 rstems 
"•has been agreed to, subject to certain qualifications, 
which include an embargo on generators feeding directly 
into a^brcuit. The matter of interconnection of this 
latter type of system was dealt with in a paper * on 
" The Parallel Operation of Electric Power Stations,” 
read by J. S. Peck before the Institution. 

Transient effects from abnormal conditions. —^The earth¬ 
ing of powbr lines by means of a Petersen coil has 
found favour in some countries. The purpose of the 
coil, which is a reactor, is to limit the severity of acci¬ 
dental faults which might otherwise interrupt service 
or endanger equipment. In this method, the neutral 
of the system is earthed through an inductance which 
is in resonance at the fundamental frequency with the 
total direct capacity of the system to earth. The 
arrangement has the effect of suppressing arcing faults 
to earth, tending to extinguish the arc and prevent it 
from re-striking. The effect of this on the interference 
problem was not apparently mentioned in Petersen’s 
original description in the Elektrotechnische Zeitschrifi of 
the 2nd and 9th January, 1919, but it ie clear that, if 
effective, it will reduces, the chances of inductive inter¬ 
ference during abnormal conditions on a power system. 
The effect of the reactor in modifying the conditions 
as regards inductive interference during normal opera¬ 
tions has been analysed by H. M. Trueblood in wan 
important article in the Bell System Technical Journal, 
July 1922. For the reduction of th^ effects of triple¬ 
frequency residual currents and voltages, the reactor 
appears to be preferable to earthing through a resistance, 
but, on the other hand, it will accentuate the effects of 
fundamental frequency if the power*line is unbalanced. 
It is possible, however, tliat the Petersen coil will not 
combine with any of the standard protective systems. 

A paper by S. Kudo and S. Bekku in the Journal of 
the Japanese Institution, May 1923, deMs with the 
placing of a high resistance in the neutral earth con¬ 
nection, and states that this suppresses normal inter¬ 
ference, but it is not known whether transient effects 
ai'e reduced. 

**7o»«wZ 1917, W 65, p. 61. 


Conclusions. 

It will no doubt be agreed that ihe problem of 
inductive interference is not simple, and, although the 
troubles cannot be said to be serious in this country, 
one can foresee that they may become so if due« 
consideration is not given to the possibilities. Many 
interests are concerned and the author would place 
responsibility for solving the problems in the following 
order:— 

First, the designer, who by producing machines free 
from harmonics can practically eliminate the whole 
trouble with telephone circuits. 

Secondly, the power engineer, who can plan his S 3 rstem 
to be balanced as regards loads and lines, employ 
transformers with connections least likely to cause 
trouble and worked at a low magnetic density, and by 
proper precautions and maintenance reduce faults on 
his circuits. 

Thirdly, the telephone engineer, who, by designing 
his circuits and apparatus in such a way as to reduce 
the possibilities of out-of-balance and by the proper 
maintenance of his lines, can do much to avoid inter- 
I ference. 

Fourthly, the protective-gear engineer, who, last but 
not least, will prevent -those breakdowns which result 
in very serious -trouble due to abnormal happenings in 
the power system. These may be transients but he 
must endeavour to make -them micro-transients. 

It is perhaps impossible to produce rotating electric 
machines free from harmonics, and similarly it must 
be expected that there will be some distortion of wave¬ 
form in power transformers owing to the employment 
of iron in the magnetic circuit, but the author suggests 
that if -those responsible are made aware of the signifi¬ 
cance of these features in connection -wi-th the interference 
problem, they -will be kept -within reasonable limits. 
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APPENDIX. 

Meth^ Getting Rid of Telephone Interference 
FROM A IklERCURY-ARC RECTIFIER. 

By Professor E. W. Marchant, Member. 

A method has been devised by which the voltage 
ripple found in some types of converting machinery can 
be almost entirely got rid of. The particular case dealt 
with was a mercury-arc rectifier, and the oscillograph 
record of the voltage wave is shown in t^'ig. 44. The 



Fig. 44.—Rectifier d.c. voltage: 470 V. 

voltage variation amounted to ±9*6 per cent of the 
average steady P.D., and when current was supplied 
for lighting purposes from the circuit it gave rise to 
considerable disturbance in neighbouring telephone 
lines. An analysis of the voltage showed that it con¬ 
sisted of a ripple of about 300-cycle frequency, but 
that there was also present a component of 600 cycles. 
The analysis also showed that the higher harmonics 
of the voltage wave were relatively small. The actual 
figures obtained in the analysis of the first, second, 
third, fourth and fifth harmonics were as follows:— 
(1) 9*6 per cent; (2) 2*6 per cent; (3) 0*8 per cent; 
(4) 0*83 per cent; and’(6) 0*42 ^er cent. It was 
thought that if the first two ripples could be eliminated, 
the remaiding higher-frequency harmonics would not 
cause any serious trouble, and this actually proved 
to be the case. 

A method which suggests itself for a single-phase 
rectifier is to use a shunt consisting of an inductance 
and capacity in series* and to adjust the inductances 
and capacities tp be of zero reactance for the ripple 
frequency and so practically tp s^ort-drcuit the rectifier 


for currents of ripple frequency. Instead of appl34ng 
such a circuit to each arc circuit of the rectifier, it was 
decided to use a single circuit, tuned trj the frequency 
of the resultant ripple of which the analysis is |;iven. 
This arrangement (Fig. ^6) was found to be quite 
successful in dealing with the ”6 arc” circuit,^he*' 
ripple current through the shunt distributing itself 
along the different arc circuits in succession. If, 
however, this shunt drcuit is*used alone, a relatively 
large current of several hundred amperes will pass 
through it and through the different arcs, and the 
reduction in voltage variation will not be yery marked. 



Fig. 46.—^Diagram of circuit. 


In order to limit the current, an additional single' 
inductance coil L' is placed in the main circuit of the 
rectifier, the currents through the various branches of 
the rectifier combining to flow through tiiis inductance 
and being reduced to as small values as may be con¬ 
sidered necessary. The effective impedance of ilhe sjiunt, 
for the ripple which it is desired to get rid of, is equal 
to its effective resistance only. The value of the effec¬ 
tive resistance, however, is not simply the ol^puc 
resistance, but includes tire effective resistance (Jue to 
iron loss in the choking coil (if iron is used)-.and also 
the effective resistance due to the dielectric loss in the 
condenser. This latter, however, is as a rule very 
small. The R.M.S. current, i, flowing through the shunt 
is determined by the magnitude of the voltage ripple 
and is equal to + (D'o))^, where v is the R.M.S. 

value of the voltage ripple, E is the effective resist¬ 
ance of the limiting inductance and the shunt, L' is 
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th^ value of the limiting inductance and co s=s 27 r 
X (frequency of ripple). The voltage across the 
shunt when this current is passing is equal to iB, 
and the ratio of the voltage ripple before arid after 
introducing this arrangement is, therefore, given by 
^ 4- iL'a})^IB. By increasing the value of L' in 

comparison with R, it is therefore possible to reduce 
the voltage ripple on the main supply to negligible 
dimensions. In designing the shunt circuit the con¬ 
sideration which is of most importance is the maximum 
voltage wliich will be produced on the condenser; 
approximately tliis equals ilOcn and, therefore, if the 
voltage is to be reduced, the value of the capadLty used 
must be increased. At the same time, the value of 
Lica must be kept equal to i/Cita, where <iti — 2 tt 
X (frequency of the ripple). The condenser Cj of course 
prevents any direct current passing through the shunt 
circuit, and the current flowing through the shunt due 
to rippfcs other than that for which the inductance and 
capacity balance, is relatively small. 

Owing to the high frequency of the ripple current, it 
is advisable to use an air-core inductance at Lj, and 
in some cases stranded wire, in order to reduce eddy 
currents in the windings. In the actual shunts used, 
the power condenser was insulated for 600 volts 
(maximum). It was decided to design the shunt so as 
to reduce the voltage variation from ± 44 volts to 
± 1 volt. The shunt was designed to carry a current 
of 10 amperes. The R.M.S. value of the voltage ripple 
was about 31 volts and the reactance of tlie limiting 
inductance {L'<o) was approximately 3 ohms. The iron- 
cored inductive coil U was made with approximately 
this reactance and was arranged as shown in the diagram. 
There is a steady voltage of 460 on the condenser and 
therefore only 140 is available for the ripple, if one is 
to keep within the safe working limit of the condenser. 
The value of tlie capacity used was 100 [xF, which gave 
a voltage-variation on the condenser of 63 volts (76 volts 
Tnax.). rather smaller capacity might have been 
used, but it was thought better to provide an ample 
margin of safety against breakdown, as the maximum 


voltage due to the ripple may be twice the normal 
maximum voltage (i.e. 160 volts) at the instant at 
which the condenser is switched on. The power factor 
of the condenser is 0*0016 and the effective resistance 
is therefore 0*0086 ohm. The value of the reactance 



Fig. 46.—rectifier voltage; 1st circuit connected. 

LiO) in the shunt was 6 • 3 ohms, o) being equal to 600 w. 
This gave Li *= 0*00282 henry. A similar shunt was 
designed for the second harmonic for which the fre¬ 
quency is 600 cycles per second, and the maximum 
amplitude of the voltage was 11*6 volts. In this case 
a capacity of 60 juF was used and an inductance of 
0*00141 henry. The curren^flowing through this shunt 
was estimated to be about 2 amperes, and the resistance 
corresponding to this current, in order to reduce the 
voltage variation to 1 volt, would therefore be about. 



Fig. 47.—C rectifier voltage; two circuits connected ; no 
load except auxiliary resistance. 

0*6 ohm.* The shunts were adjusted by experiment 
before being einstalled, but, when being fitted, a coil 
connected to a valve amplifier was hung near the 
busbars and the shunts were adjusted until the noise 
heard in the telephone connected to the amplifier was 
a minimum. The effect of using these shunts is shown 
in Figs. 46 and 47. It will be seen that the ripple is 
very much reduced by ffsing the first shunt only, and 
when both shunts are connected the voltage ripple 
shown on the curve (Fig. 47) is almost negligible. 


Discussion before The Institution, 10 April, 1924? 


• Mr. A. J. Stubbs : We probably all recognize that 
the path of progress is to be looked for most advanta¬ 
geously in the way of co-operation. Some problems 
are awaiting solution, and others, which we fail to 
recognize for want of co-operation, can only be solved 
ipi that way. One instance of the benefit of co-operation 
is the cable relay of S, G. Brown. I think it is right 
to say that that relay could not have been designed by a 
tel^aph engineer as such, neither could it have been 
conceived by a power engineer as such. It is due to 
the adv^titious combination of the two qualities in 
one individual that we own that very useful invention. 
I have found that power engineers are very interested 
in the illustration on page 839. Given a power circuit 
in close proximity to a theoretically perfect telephone 
circuit, when, in the ordinary course of business, that 
perfect telephone circuit is put through to another less 
perfect circuit, it may very well be that, although boih 


the original telephone circuits are good and useful by 
themselves, in combination they may possibly become 
unworkable. It is reasonable to suggest that no power 
engineer in the course of his ordinary experience would 
imagine that sufiji a result would occur. Again, it is 
difficult for the power engineer to realize fhe magnitude 
of the interests that are jeopardized by the minute 
details which the communications engineer has to 
press upon his notice. The •conductors themselves are 
smaller than the difference between two adjacent sizes 
of conductors which the power engineer uses; but the 
author shows on page 864 that inadvertently allowing 
a temporary second earth to remain on the power 
circuit in Ihe short distance between Newcastle and 
the jpnglish coast nearly involved the laying of a new 
submarine cable at a cost of over £100 000. The 
author fiacludes in the biblio^aphy Prof. Hughes’s 
researches on induction, but does not mention his 
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name on pages 831 to 869, and this omission 
seems to give countenance to the idea that the cross¬ 
over system is American. It is not. When the appli¬ 
cation in practice of Hughes’s researches was first 
introduced by Preece at the Post Of&ce, the cross-over 
system was fully considered, but the fact that the 
sections of uniform routes in Ei;igland were so short 
forced us to the conclusion thfit a complete transposi¬ 
tion of the circuits at every fourth pole was best calcu¬ 
lated to meet'*our requirements. I doubt whether, if it 
were possible to produce the plans of the cross-over 
system that I evolved by Preece’s instructions at that 
time, tliere would be found to be any material difference 
between them and Fig. 19 of the paper. 

Prof. E. W. Marchant: As the author says, the 
greater part of the trouble due to interference is caused 
by the higher harmonics which occur in power distri¬ 
bution systems. A frequency of 26 periods gives an 
unpleasant hum in a telephone, but does not seriously 
interfere with speech. Mr. Osborne gives the relative 
effects of current at 1 000 frequency and 26 frequency 
as 60 000 to 1. That seems to be a very big figure, and 
I should imagine that it would depend to a very con- 
sider^le extent on the observer. «I should be glad if 
. the taiHiOT would state whether any other figures are 
available in this connection. One matter wMch we 
have investigated to a considerable extent in Liverpool 
is referred to on page 841, viz. the presence of higher 
harmonics of current in the neutral return of a power 
distribution system. It is, of course, well known that, 
when there are a number of alternators in parallel (the 
neutrals being coupled together), unless tlfe alternators 
are exactly similar to one another, very large currents, 
of tlrree times the fundamental frequency, will flow 
between the neutrals. I do not think, however, that 
it is so generally known that if tliere is an earth on 
only one of the alternators, and these are connected 
to a three-phase cable network with earthed sheath, 
a very considerable current*flows from the generators 
through the capacity between the lines and the sheath 
to earth, and so back to the generators. The currents 
that will flow from the conductors to the sheath -will 
be of either three times or a multiple ol three times the 
fundamental frequeney. I do not think that these 
currents are likely to cause any very serious interfer¬ 
ence between power circuits and telephone circuits if 
suitable precautions are taken, but it is well to realize 
that these currents flow, even when only one alterflator 
neutral is earthed, provided that the cable system is 
earthed also. They only flow between the earthed 
neutral point of tlie alternator and ihe earth of the 
cable system. It is, of course, comparatively easy to 
avoid harmonics in the voltage waves of alternators. 
An alternator which is'designed •to give a pure sine 
wave is certainly the best solution; but there are also 
other methods. The author says that he regards the 
earth connection as being an essential of the tele¬ 
phone system. It seems to me that if main-line rail¬ 
ways are electrified, the prevention of interference with 
telephone systems if there is an earth connecljon on 
the telephones will bg a matter of very great di£5.culty. 
I should thin)i that the best way of getting rid of 
interference would be to ,us% metalhc circuits prdy 


on tefephone systems and to avoid earth circuits, 
except in certain special cases. I should like to refer 
to the method invented by Mr. Tiwney and myself 
for getting rid of harmonics. The reason I do so is 
that Fig. 9 in the paper is not quite correcl:. The 
object of the method described was to get rid of’coi^ 
ponents in the pressure curve between the neutral 
point and any phase, which were three times, or a 
multiple of three times, thS fundamental frequency. 
If there are such harmonics present in an alternator 
there is no component of the triple frequency or multiple 
of the triple-frequency component in the voltage between 
the lines. The pressures in the three phases due to the 
triple-frequency components are in phase, and therefore 
there is no triple-frequency component in the line 
pressure. The only place where the triple-frequency 
component has to be eliminated is between the line 
and the neutral. The essential feature of the method 
is a connection, such as is shown in Fig. Aj’-of shunts 



between the lines and the neutral with a view to getting 
rid of the triple-frequency component between those 
two points. The double set of shunts, and C 2 , 
shown in the figure can be used for getting rid of two 
of the high-frequency components of the pressure. 
The advantage of this arrangement is that a single 
limifing inductance can be used, which Qply carries 
the triple-frequency (or multiple of triple-frequency) 
shunt currents, and. which, therefore, need not be of 
such large dimensions as if it were carrying the whole 
load current. 

Mr. E. Parry: The author refers on page 836 to 
some theoretical investigations of my own into the^ 
phenomena of electrostatic and electromagnetic* indue-, 
tion between power circuits and telegraph and telephone 
circuits. He also refers to some confirmatory experi¬ 
ments conducted by Messrs. Marsden and CaldweU. 
Those investigations were instituted with the object of 
establishing a method of predetermining tlm induction 
for any given combination of circuits and disposition of 
conductors, and the results went a long way towards 
achieving that object. Amongst other results it was 
discovered that no correction is necessary to bring the 
equations into harmony with facts, in the ^giinple case 
of a single power circuit acting upon a well-insulated 
parallel conductor. Neither is any correction necessary 
on account of the proximity of other conductors, so 
long as they also are insulated. A considerable dis¬ 
parity was, however, disclosed between "^eory and 
e:speriment in the case of electrostatic induction between 
a 66 000-volt power circuit and a pair of telephone con- 
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ductfirs cairied on the same poles and distant only 
6 ft. 6 in. from the plane of the two lower conductors. 
The value of the^impressed voltage was observed to be 

I 730 yolts, as compared with 3 666 volts calculated. 
The disparity is evidently dine to the fact that the 
insul&tors supporting the telephone line were incapable 
of sustaining such a high voltage, and were draining 
the charge to earth. A^much more interesting case 
than the one referred to,* and one of more practical 
importance, is the case where a pair of three-phase 

II 000-volt power circuits occupy one side of a road, 
and telegraph and telephone circuits occupy the other 
side. Such a combination is of frequent occurrence in 
other countries, though rather an exception in Great 
Britain, and the question arises how far the two 
services.can be run in parallel under given conditions. 
I now submit a contribution to the solution of the 
problem, which may be of particular interest to some 
members ®bf the Institution. The power circuits are 
three-phase and each circuit consists of 19/14 con¬ 
ductors triangularly spaced 2 ft. apart. The plane of 
the two lower conductors is 27 ft. 4 in. above the 
ground, and a distance of 6 ft. 4 in. separates the upper 
conductors of the two circuits. The telephone or tele¬ 
graph wire acted upon is assumed to be No. 11 S.W.G. 
and the frequency is 60 cycles per second. The 
pressure between phases is 11 000 volts, and the current 
is assumed to be 100 amperes per phase. Fig. B 
shows the variation of the electrostatic induction with 
the distance measured from the centre line of the pole 
carrying the two power circuite to the vertical line 
through the telephone or telegraph wire, and the 



impressed voltage is given for three conditions of phase. 
In the first case the two power circuits are symmetrical, 
in the second case the phase of one circuit is rotated 
in space through 120® with respect to the other cir¬ 
cuits, and in the third case the phase of one circuit 
is rotated through 240® in respect to the other circuits. 
It will be seen from the figure that the lowest induced 


voltage is obtained undeo: conditions specified in case 2 
above, also that the induced voltage at a distance of 
about 66 ft. is of the order of 10 volts. Fig. C shows 
the electromagnetic induction in volts per mile at 
different distances between the circuits and for the 
three different conditions already specified in the case 
of the electrostatic pduction. !Jt will be noted that 



Fig. C.—Electromagoetic induction between power aiid 

telephone circuits (100 amperes, max. value, *15^ each 
power circuit). 

Power circuits: lfl/14 at 2 ft. spacing. Telephone circuit: No. H S.W.G. 


the curves for cases 2 and 3 merge at a distance of 
about 32 ft. and that the values of the induced voltage 
for distances in excess of 32 ft. are one-half that in 
case 1, the value in cases 2 and 3 at a distance of 
66 ft. being 0*26 volt per nule per 100 amperes. The 
figures do not, of course, represent the whole of the 
circumstances, but they form a basis of discussion and 
of an arrangement between the two conflicting interests. 

Mr. W. J. Thorrowgood; At the time when the 
City and South London R^way was first brought into 
Operation the London and South-Western Railway had 
a telegraph circuit between Nine Elms and the City in 
Arthur-street, just near London Bridge, and after the 
trains had started we were surprised to find that a 
stray current fldwed which interfered with the working 
of the telegraph. We^ found that the addition of a 
resistance to the circuit reduced the stray currents from 
the electric railway so that it did not interfere with 
the telegraph. The voltage of the working battery 
was increased to compensate for the added resistance. 
We generally find that there are two sorts of inter¬ 
ferences, for short*tiistances and for long distances. I 
am more interested in short distances because of the 
signalling and block circuits on the line which are, of 
course, very much more ii^ortant than telegraph 
circuits. We find that for alF these short circuits the 
only remedy for stray currents is to provide insulated 
metallic circuits. In the electrified area add in the 
neighbourhood of London, and also many places in the 
vicinity of tramways, we have to provide metallic 
circuits throughout for both telegraphs and signala for 
short ^distances. Short-circuits on electric lighting 
systems age sometitnes very serious in their effects. 
For instance, a short time ago the main switch of an 
electric motor in a saw-piiU.was put to earth, with the 
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result that all the earth circuits for three miles around 
were affected. On one of our telegraph circuits between 
London and Shepperton we have to add a resistance of 
900 ohms in order to reduce the stray currents suffi¬ 
ciently. As a matter of fact the earth all over the 
country has a difference of potential from one spot to 
all others, and this^ potential paries continuously. 
Table'A gives some of the measurements which I have 
taken. Although telegraph engineers have asked power 
engineers to ^ve them consideration, I think that they 
themselves have to give consideration and readjust 
their apparatus so as to come into line. On the South- 
Western section of the Southern Railway we have 
numerous telephones over the electrified area and 
there is no interference at all. As to the proximity of 
the telegraph wires and telephone wires to the power 
line, with a railway it is rather a serious question to 


this country, in Sweden, in Switzerland, in Franc^, in 
Italy, and in practically every country in Europe, are 
not open-wire lines but cable circuits. The author 
may reply that with cable circuits one can neglect 
interference; in fact, on page 820, in one of Zhe few 
references that he makes to cable circuits, he-isayfs 
after referring to certain disabilities present in the case 
of open-wire lines: " Circuits in underground cables 
are, of course, not included'^ in the above list of dis¬ 
abilities.” With telephone or telegraph cables, pro¬ 
vided the sheaths axe earthed, electrostatic induction 
is, of course, eliminated and the standard of precision 
in the manufacture and installation of good modern 
telephone cables is so high that the effects of electro¬ 
magnetic induction are very materially reduced. Cables, 
however, are not a certain cure. The author refers on 
pages 846 and 847 to two good examples which show 


Table A. 


Difference of Potential between Towns, as measured by Stray Earth Currents. 


Circuit 

^ • 

^ Distance 

Resistance 
of circuits 
tested 

Average current 
varying in 
direction 

Occasional 
momentary value 
of current 

Difierence of Potentjal 

Waterloo-Woking .. .. 

Waterloo-GuMford 

Waterloo-^Portsmouth .. 

Waterloo-Salisbury 

Waterloo-Exeter 

Exeter-Waterloo 

Waterloo-Exeter .. 

Waterloo-Exeter 

Waterloo-Southampton 

Waterloo-Dartford 

Waterloo-London Bridge 

• 

miles 
24-5 
30-0 
73-26 
83-76 
171-6 • 
171i»6 
171-5 
171-6 
78-6 
19-0 
1-26 

ohms 

312 

202 

803-76 

3 247-6 

7 000-0 

7 000-0 

6 676-0 

3 624.0 

2 286-26 

2 634 

1 600 ohn: 

mA 

2 to 6 

4 to 10 

Oto 10 

0to3 

0-1 to 0*4 
0-2 to 1-0 
0-16 to 0-4 
0-2 

0-1 to 1 
nU 

LS added to cii 
circuit put throi 

mA 

20 

20 

16 

cuit which w 
igh to Dartfo 

volts 

0-624 to 1-872 and 6-2 
0-81 to 2-026 and 4-06 

0 to 8 - 03 and 12 - 02 

Oto 9-74 

0-7 to 2-8 
l-4to 7-0 

1-068 to 2-67 

0-7048 

0-2285 to 2-286 

^as dispensed ^with when 
rd. ^ - 


Tests were made on different days. The stray currents varied in strength and direction continuously dunng 

' . each of the tests. 


separate them widely; as a mafter of fact it can hardly 
be done without widening the railway. In some cases 
where the Brighton and South-Western sections run 
parallel with the Brighton section electrificatiofi we 
thought that there might be some trouble, but on -^e 
telegraph lines on the South-Weste»n section, running 
parallel with the Brighton electrification at Clapham 
Junction, no effect whatever was found. 

Mr. R. A. Mack: The subject of interference has 
grown during the past* 10 or 20* years from one of 
interest to one of very great importance. I do not ti^k 
that it is an exaggeration to say that from the points 
of view of both power and communica,tion engineers it 
is one of the big problems which demand caxeful con¬ 
sideration and which justify considerable expense and 
investigation. The paper deals almost exclusively 
with commxmication. circuits over open It is 

hard to underhand the reason for this, seeing that tiae 
majority of telephone line^ now being put down in 


vCTy clearly that one cannot regard cables as a means 
for completely avoiding inductive interference. ^ On 
page 822 circuits for noise measurement are given, 
but that illustrated in Fig. 3 dates back, I believe, to 
1913. There is an instrument using a later circuit, now 
widely employed in America and in Europe, which is 
more portable and with which very good work h^ 
been done. In spite of the inherent difficulties in 
obtaining precision with noise measurement, this instru¬ 
ment in the hands of the Bell System engineer has 
enabled a fairly complete technique in noise na^ure- 
ment to be developed. It is now possiblq, to predict 
with fair accuracy the influence upon intelligibility of 
a given amount of noise. ' The circuit of this instru¬ 
ment was described in a recent paper* on ” Trans- 
inissipn Maintenance of Telephone Systems before 
this. Institution. It is important to remember that 
tiie “noise unit” in which this instrument is caJi- 
♦ Journal LEJS., 1924, vol. 02, p. 668. 
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brat^ is but one-twelfth, that for the circuit described 
by tne author. On page 846 the author touches on 
^e question ofs the relative advantages, from the 
inductive-interference standpoint, of d.c. a-nd single¬ 
phase &.C. systems. I am not^sure that it is altogether 
f^ir to refer to this, question in a paper which does not 
mention electrolysis, although the title may perhaps 
give just cause for expecting reference to electrolysis. 
But whether or not his femarks are correct regarding 
the single-phase system having given more trouble tha.n 
the d.c. system, it is, I think, quite fair to say. that, 
if such be the case, the single-phase system or the com¬ 
munication systems which he ba-s in mind are badly 
designed. There are examples in Europe which indi¬ 
cate definitely that the single-phase traction system 
can be run parallel with and in close proximity to a 
communication system without causing difficulty. The 
first lantern slide shown by the author indicated a 
t 3 q>ical cendition in Switzerland where the routes of 
the power system and the telephone system cannot be 
separated. In Switzerland there are cases of single¬ 
phase traction working over routes with very steep 
gradients and in close parallelism with communication 
circuits, where noise causes no difficulty whatever. In 
son|^ cases it has been necessary to install high-grade 
telephone cable to ensure this immunity. The same 
point is indicated by the recent decision in Sweden to 
employ the single-phase traction system on therailwa 3 rs, 
notably the line from Stockholm to Gothehberg. It is 
of interest to remark that in this case the Administra¬ 
tion have decided to use a cable laid actually alongside 
the rails from Stockholm to Gothenberg, a distance of 
approximately 300 miles. Provided that proper care is 
taken with the power or traction system, whether a.c. 
or d.c., and provided also that proper care is exercised 
in selecting the right telephone system and materiali 
there is no reason why adequate protection from, or 
avoidance of, these difficulties cannot be obtained. 
I am'’not ^e to what extent British manufacturers of 
power machinery have given close attention to this 
matter, but I suspect that some of the Continental 
manufacturers are ahead of them. Some Swiss com¬ 
panies in particular have considerable experience in the 
design of machines which are free from interfering effects. 
On page 839 the author states that "a properly 
, balanced circuit for commercial purposes is taken 
as one which would be undisturbed by other telephone 
or telegraph circuits working on the same route.” 
This remark might give the power engineer the impres¬ 
sion that the telephone engineer is content with his 
cirquits^ so dong as they do not interfere one with the 
other. If a power engineer does get that impression, 
he is certainly getting the wrong impression, as modern 
telephone plant provides numerous examples of features 
in which the telephone engineer is providing something 
to take car^ of the liability of power interference. The 
precision methods now employed in the manufacture 
and installation of modern long-distance cable systems 
are to some extent the outcome of the necessity for 
reducing this liability. Numerous cases could be 
quoted where the balamce upon communication cheuits 
is to a considerably higher standard than is necessary 
from considerations of interference between communi- 

'A - iX 


cation circuits. Two fultther examples which might be 
cited are the use of the three-coil system for loading 
phantomed circuits, and the utilization of dust cores in 
loading coils. The three-coil system ensures that any 
current which may be induced from a power S 3 rstem 
influences both sides of the phantom circuits equally 
and so avoids a condition of uq^alance which would 
result in serious power idnterference upon the ph*antom 
circuits. With alternative systems, notably the four- 
coil system, this condition does not exist, and a tele¬ 
phone system using this type of loading is liable to 
serious interference. The use in loading coils of cores 
made from very fine, insulated particles of iron dust 
ensures that the risks of core magnetization from induced 
currents are reduced to a minimum. There is, of course, 
a great deal of information yet to be gathered upon 
the general subject of power interference before the 
best economic solution for its prevention in any given 
case can be determined; and in this work much investi¬ 
gation by both power and te&phone engineers will be 
necessary. The greatest factor towards the satis¬ 
factory solution of the outstanding problems will be a 
spirit of helpful co-operation between these two bodies of 
engineers. 6 

Mr. G. V. Twiss: The author deals with the matter . 
of single-phase systems where uninsulated earth returns 
are used, and shows that such systems are particularly 
disadvantageous from the point of view of communica¬ 
tion circuits. It is sometimes thought that single-phase 
systems using uninsulated earth returns may present 
advantages in the matter of giving supplies to small 
villages. and'’outl 3 ring rural districts, but I think that 
that is rather aPshort-sighted view, as such a system can 
only be economically justified so long as the trans¬ 
mission lines are less than fully loaded. When full 
electrical development does come—and I imagine that 
it must come to this country—I think that it will be 
found that the more normal three-phase systems will be 
far more suitable. ThereWe, although I think it is 
sometimes held that the Postmaster-General is at 
issue with the industry on this point, nevertheless in 
my opinion his view does not conflict with the interests 
of the electric Supply industry. Then, as regards the 
use of the more normal three-phase systems, the author 
shows that inductive interference is largely due to 
earthing, but then apparently only due to residuals in 
the three-phase circuit, wMch residuals in turn are 
chiefly due to the presence of harmonics, when the 
connections of the transformers are such as to permit 
the propagation ofrsuch harmonics in the line. From 
that may be deduced the attitude of the Postmaster- 
General in respect to the matter of ear thing . There 
are so many advantages to be obtained from earthing 
that it seems to m% that the first thing to do is to 
make provision, for earthing, and then to find means 
whereby earthing will not lead to results harmful to 
communication circuits. That seems to me to be the 
correct method of attacking, the problem. The recent 
220 000-volt systems in Cahfomia could not run unless 
they "vRere earthed. Turning to the legislative side, it 
would see^ that permission tq„ earth is something; 
which the Electricity Commissioners themselves can 
give, subject, however, Jb the concurrence of the Post- 
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master-General, which, is liable to be withdrawn at any 
time. It would be extremely unfortunate if the Post¬ 
master-General were ever to exercise such right. In 
view of the fact that such interference as already indi¬ 
cated is due to other things than earthing, I am sur¬ 
prised that the Postmaster-General should pick but that 
one thing and disregard the oth^ questions of har- 
monics’and transformer connectigns, particularly in view 
of the fact that in Section 69 of the 1899 Act it is made 
incumbent upoft undertakers to see to it that their lines 
and works—^which presumably include such things as 
transformers, etc.—^shall not harmfully affect the 
communication circuits of thfe Postmaster-General. 


seem, -Cherefore,. that the whole matter of earthing 
could stand, as it were, upon the basis of safety of the 
public. As regards the protection o^ the lines, the 
requirements of the Postmaster-General differ from 
those laid upon undertakers by the Electricity Cdtnmis- 
sioners. All these things*add to the difficulties of,the* 
industry, anH in my opinion some of them are diffi¬ 
culties which we ought to try to avoid. In that con¬ 
nection the author refers to tie development which he 
t hinks will come about in this country. I would supple¬ 
ment what he says in this matter. In my view the 
development of the electrical industry in this country is 
a vital matter. It is essential that development shall 
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That would seem to be an umbrellas under which the 
Postmaster-General can always shelter, and it is difficult 
to know why he wants another and smaller umbrella, as 
it were, to catch tlie drops that might fall off the 
one. There is stiU another aspect* of the case. ^The 
Commissioners, if they think fit, in cases where they 
deem earthing to be necessary for the safety of toe 
public, can give authority therefor without-^y refer¬ 
ence to the Postmaster-General. I do not think I ^ 
alone in tlie view that earthing is in all cases a matter 
which affects the safety of the public. It is con¬ 
comitant of protective systems, and as reg^ds over- 
head Itaes it giyes a more oetto .method 
the Jhne to be shut . down .in emergency. 


take place on lines far bigger and broader than we have 
ever contemplated. In my opinion we shaU^neypr 
achieve the fuU development of this country, not only 
electrically but nationally, until we have adequate 
interconnections, networks and distribution systems 
generally on the broadest possible lines. It is therefore 
very apropos that the author should have ^entilated 
the possible effect of development of electric supply 
upon the Postmaster-General’s lines, at a^time when such 
devtiopment is stiU immaturei and whilst it is, th»e- 
fore, not too late, to endeavour to apply ameliorative 

measures. , 

Mr. A. J. Aldridge {communicate^ -. The author 

referred to a telephone interference-factor meter 
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suggested by Mr. H, S. Osborne as a result of^ investi¬ 
gations carried out in America.* It is an arrangement 
whereby the disturbance on telephone lines caused by 
different frequencies in alternator harmonics is measured. 
Differ;mt frequencies produce different effects on tele- 
^pho^e lines, and the measuring device “ weights ” 
accordingly the different frequencies occurring in the 
alternator waves. Fig. 1 in the paper shows the curve 
on which the " weight&g ” is based. A warning is 
necessary as to the use of such an instrument. Fig. 1 
is practically an average resonance curve for a telephone 
receiver of the present day. Should this curve change 
—16 years ago the average resonant frequency of a 
receiver was about 750 periods instead of 1100—the 
“ weighting " allotted will be quite wrong. I think that 
it is a mistake to rely entirely upon a variable factor 
such as the receiver resonance point to obtain the 
relative disturbing effect of different alternators. A 
second test should also be made without this weighting, 
as mentioned on page 822. On pages 826 and 827 the 
author refers to the use of resonant shunts to eliminate 
harmonics. Can he give us any further information as 
to the construction of these shunts and as to their real 
effect ? In many supply systems the equivalent station 
lo^,d will be a small fraction of an ohm, and to be 
effective the resistance of the resonant shunt must be 
much lower than this. One would anticipate some 
dificulty in building at a reasonable cost an induc¬ 
tance coil having the desired characteristics. What is 
the attitude of the supply authorities towards this 
remedy ? As showing the magnitude of these high- 
frequency currents which may be circulating quite 
unknown to the supply authorities, I should like to 
draw attention to Fig. D. This shows the current 
(nominally direct) flowing between the station busbars 
and two rotary converters supplying them, in a tram¬ 
way system. Rotary converter No. 4 was supplied 
from a three-phase transformer, and converter No. 2 
from thr^e single-phase transformers, all fed from one 
alternator. The low-frequency curve is simply a 
timing wave. Three points should be noticed : (1) The 
magnitude of the ripple; (2) the difference in the 
ripple from the two machines; and (3) the difference 
in the ripples in the positive and negative leads of 
machine No. 4. The two curves marked 16 were taken 
simultaneously each from 100 turns of wire wound 
directly over the respective cable leads, close to the 
machine. The oscillograph strip showmg the smaller 
curve was very slightly more sensitive than the other. 
I should be glad to know whether the author has 
encountered any similar occurrence and can give any 
explanation of tte effect. 

Mr. J. Gollard {communicated) : In discussing the 
methods of minimizing telephone interference the author 
points out that, none of the remedial measures so far 
devised fpr application to the telephone circuit is suit¬ 
able for use with public telephone systems. The only 
means at the disposal of the telephone engineer, there¬ 
fore, apart from those measures applicable to the power 
system, is an improvement in the (balance of the tele¬ 
phone circuit. This necessity for a high, state of 

* Proceedings of the American InstUMe of EUctncal Engineers, 1919, Vol. 38, 
p.: 26 L ■ ^ 


balance in telephone circuits exposed to induction from 
power circuits is brought out very clearly on page 839, 
under .the heading “ Telephone Circuit Balance.” The 
great -importance of telephone circuit balance being 
recognized, it becomes necessary to devise some method 
by means of which this balance may be measured, so 
that, where necessity, definite values may be specified 
and circuits may be tested to Setermine whether their 
balance is above or below the permissible value.. A 
suitable method for accomplishing tMs on a circuit 
subject to interference was described in a recent paper ♦ 
on “ Transmission Maintenance of Tdephone Sj^tems.” 
Briefly described this method consists in the measure¬ 
ment, by means of apparatus described in the paper, 
of two values of noise, (a) the noise between the two 
wires of the circuit, and (6) the noise between the two 
wires of the circuit in parallel and earth, a resistance of 
loo 000 ohms being connected in series with the receiver 
for the second measuijement. Since the latter value of 
noise is a measure of the toi^l noise-producing power of 
the disturbing circuit, and the former value is a measure 
of the actual noise produced in the telephone circuit, 
the ratio of the noise to earth to the noise between* 
wires is a measu^p of the freedom of the t^phone 
circuit from interference. In other words, it is rafeasure 
of the balance of the circuit. A telephone circuit having 
a high value of “ noise ratio,” as this ratio of noise to 
earth to noise between wires is called, will therefore be 
one having a high degree of balance, and hence will be 
subject to only a relatively small amouJit of inter¬ 
ference. A circuit having a small value of “ noise ratio,” 
on the othdt hand, would be one that is poorly balanced, 
and one, thewfore, that would be very liable to inter¬ 
ference. As an illustration of the values of “noise 
ratio ” that may be obtained in practice it is of interest 
to note that for open-wire lines a value of about is 
usually obtained, although this value may rise to as 
high as 2 for a well-maintained circuit. In the case of 
cable circuits higher values are, of course, obtained and 
values of 20 or more have been measured. These 
figures show the considerable decrease in the amount of 
noise disturbances that will result from the use of cable 
instead of opeft-wire tdephone circuits. In comparing 
the relative merits of d.c. and a.c. traction systems 
with respect to their ^interference witifi communication 
circuits, the author states that the a.c. system has 
been found to give the most trouble. This conclusion 
is, ^perhaps, not quite fair, as no mention is made of 
the d.c. system supplied with power from mercury-arc 
rectifiers, although a method for reducing the harmonics 
in such a system is given in an appendix to the paper. 
This t 3 rpe of d.c. system may give rise to very serious 
interference with neighbouring telephone circuits> and, 
as its use appears'to be incteasing, there is . a prob¬ 
ability that some trouble due to this, type of system 
may be experienced in the future. As an example of 
the noise that may be produced in a telephone circuit 
in dose proximity to a d.b. traction system supplied 
from a mercury-arc recti^er, the case of a mountain 
railw|.y of this type, for which measurements yrere 
made, may be quoted. The telephone line used for 
cpmmuniSation between the different stations along 
•I.^.E.^1924, vol. 62, p. 658. 
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tile route was carried on the saSne poles as the trolley 
conductors. When power was supplied from a d.p. 
generator, communication over this line was- satis¬ 
factory. When, however, a mercury-arc rectifier was 
used for supplpng the power the noise induced in the 
telephone circuit was so great as to make communi¬ 
cation difficult even between adjacent stations. The 
noise measured on tliis circuit .by means of the 1-A 
noisermeasuring set described in the paper already 
mentioned rose* at times, when the mercury-arc recti¬ 
fier was in use, to a value of about 5 000 noise units. 
This value corresponds to about 400 of the units 
described by the author on page 823. 

Mr. D. M. W. Hutchison {communicated) : The 
troubles that may arise due to the presence of third 
harmonics may in certain cases be very serious, affecting 
not only the communication lines brit also the power 
lines and apparatus connected thereto. I have just 
had experience of such a case, the circumstances being 
as follows : Three-phase cutrent at 2 200 volts supplied 
by a turbo-alternator was stepped up to 11 000 volts 
in a b£ink of three single-phase shell-type transformers 
•connected star-star with the neutral on the e.h.t. side 
earthedjjirect. The transmission lin* consisted of three 
miles Sverhead line coupled to one mile of under¬ 
ground cable which ended on the busbars of a substation. 
On the first trial run, when the voltage reached 8 000, 
the isolating .switches in the substation cubicles flashed 
over their wooden operating links to earth. These were 
removed an^ boiled in paraffin w?ix, and on running up 
again the oil-switch rods caught fire at aboujt the same 
voltage and two cable joints broke down. It was 
observed during this* time that the filanftnt of a test 
lamp supplied from a potential transformer and near 
a bare e.h.t. conductor was vibrating violently all the 
time current was on and it was* therefore thought likely 
that the trouble was due to third-harmonic over-pressures 
not apparent on the voltmetersjjonnected to the busbars. 
The greater part of this trouble was removed by connect¬ 
ing the neutral of the alternator to the neutral of the 
transformer bank, but this has not entirely eliminated 
the triple harmonics on the 11 000-volt side, potential 
transformers being burnt out after a few hours’ run, 
and there is a perpetual brush discharge between the 
porcelain insulators of the current transformers and their 
frames. The note from the third harmonics is audible 
on the telephone lines, which run for three miles parallel 
to and 70 feet away, from the transmission lines. It is 
probable in this Case that the trouble, which appears to 
be due to electrostatic charges induced 1^ third-harmonic 
over-pressures, can only be eliminated by suppl 3 dng the 
step-up transformers with a tertiary winding on the 
e.h.t. side or perhaps a three-phase choke coil with an 
earthed neutral external to the transformer bank but 
in the substation to act as a by-pass for the third-har¬ 
monic currehts. 

Mr* R. G. Jakeinan [communicated) : As a machine 
designer I am particularly interested in the harmonics 
in the power; circuits. The slot harmonics in large 
modem zdternators are very sniall. In turbo-giter- 
nators the pressure wave is practically a Qjpre sine 
wave, owing chiefly to the large, air-gap and the large 
number of slots: per pole. In Jow-speed alternators 
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the slot harmonic can be suppressed by providing 
suitably-spaced extra slots, which are not used for the 
winding. In rotary converters there •are two chief 
causes of a ripple in the d.c. pressure; one is tl^^ slot 
ripple and the other a ripple with 6 .times the funda¬ 
mental frequency, caused by the variation of the arfha- 
ture M.M.F. during a cycle. By careful design the slot 
ripple may be made quite sn^U, but it can never be 



wholly suppressed in an ordinary 6-ring rotary con¬ 
verter. The reason for this is that the slots per pole- 
pair must be a multiple of 6 in order that adjacent 
tapping points may be at 60 degrees to each other, so 
that the slots per pole must be divisible by 3 and 
therefore a whole number. By spacing the 6 rings as 
shown in Fig. E,* the slots per pole-pair are a multiple 





of 9. Hence, the slots per pole are a multiple o*f 
4j and may be fractional. This has the effect of sup¬ 
pressing the slot ripple. It will be noted tha,t the 
three phases are at exactly 120 degrees to each otfier. 
This arrangement of the tapping points also reduces 
the sixth-frequency ripple. The method does'not give 
a neutral point for three-wire balancing, but this is not 
usually necessary in a traction supply. With a 60- 
period rotary converter, the sixth-frequency ripple 
corresponds to 300 periods, which is within the range of 
speech frequencies. It is impossible to suppress it in a 
single rotary converter, although it may be consider- 

. ♦ Provisionally ptCtected. 
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aWy reduced by correct design. In the case of two 
rotary converters connected in series on the d.c. side, 
this ripple maj^be practically eliminated by the arrange- 
meni* shown in Fig. F.* Each converter is supplied by 
its own transformer, the pirimaxy of one transformer 
beftig star-connected and the other delta. As is well 
loiown, this provides a difference in phase of 30 degrees 
between the secondax}^ pressures of the two trans¬ 
formers. The result is that the sixth-frequency ripples 
of the two converters are displaced by 30 degrees, so 
that they oppose one another and counterbalance 
(Fig. G). Since the two armatures are displaced by 
30 degrees, the slot ripple can also be eliminated if 
30 degrees corresponds to a fractional number of slots, 
i.e. if 60 degrees corresponds to an odd number of 
slots. The same effect can be produced by using one 
transformer only, having two secondaries, one connected 
"diametral star” and the other "double delta.” 
Further, the ripples will be eliminated from the hne 
if the converters are connected in parallel on the d.c. 
side. In this case the ripples will circulate between 
the two machines. A similar effect may be produced 
with two mercury rectifiers by connecting the primary 

• 1^-36(f-->| 

Fig. G. 

of one transformer star and of the other delta. In 
this case two curves like that in Fig. 44 will be displaced 
by, 30 d^rees and added, the result being a very much 
smoothef curve. 

Mr. S. A. Stigant [communicated) : The paper seems 
to indicate that the chief offenders in respect of 
harmonic interference witli communication circuits are 
rotating machines, particularly main generators.. It is 
perhaps in the nature of things that this should be the 
, case^ and so far as one can see at present those features 
of design which cause harmonic trouble must unavoid¬ 
ably be present in some degree, although by skilful 
design their effects can be greatly minimized. With 
transformers, however, the case is different in so far 
that all,harmonic phenomena can be avoided by the 
Simple expedient of reducing the induction density in 
the magnetic circuit, or, as the author phrases it, by 
reducing the impressed volts per turn. Tliis procedure 
wo«ld effect the desired result without any reference 
whatever to the type of magnetic circuit or the con¬ 
nections* of the windings. It would, however, natu¬ 
rally increase iiie dimensions and weights and conse¬ 
quently the costs of tlie transformers. Actually, there 
is no need to reduce the induction density below the 
figures which are now in common use, as harmonic 
phenomena may also be reduced practically to the 
point of elimination by suitable connections of the 
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windings. The authoif on page 862 briefly outlines the 
influence of transformer connections upon third har¬ 
monics, and points out that a delta winding short- 
circuits third-harmonic pressures, thereby allowing tlie 
circulation therein of third-harmonic currents, and 
that the three-wire star connection may possess third- 
harmonic pressure* either front the neutral to earth or 
from each line to earth according to whether the neutral 
point is insulated or earthed. The author also states 
that there are small residual third-harmonic pressures 
present on the star side with both the star-delta and 
delta-star connections. While this is correct from the 
rigidly theoretical standpoint, I .should have thought 
that inductive-interference effects from these residuals 
w'ere not only " unusually small,” but.absent. Can the 
author give some figures bearing upon this as a result 
of his own experience, at the same time stating the 
types of transformer (i.e. core or shell) and whether 
three-phase transformers or three-phase groups of 
single-phase transformers •were used ? Transformer 
designers have alw'a 5 ^s considered that for all practical 
purposes a delta winding on either side or a tertiary 
delta winding short-circuits the third-harmonic pres¬ 
sures so effectivily as to leave no residiiai^ worth 
mentioning. A four-wire star connection similarly con¬ 
siderably reduces third-harmonic pressures, as the 
fourth wire from the neutral point permits a circulation 
of third-harmonic currents. In this case, however, there 
will be larger residual third-harmonic pressures corre¬ 
sponding to the additional impedance between the 
transformer terminals and the rest of the four-wire 
circuit. This applies whether the four-wire star-con¬ 
nected circuTt is on the primary t>r the secondary side. 
With a star-star-connected three-wire circuit consider¬ 
able third-harmonic pressures may be present, depending 
upon the form of the magnetic core. With a three- 
phase shell-t 3 q)e transformer or with three-phase groups 
of single-phase transfoiiners, third-harmonic pressures 
having amplitudes of as much as 60 per cent of that of 
the fundamental may be found when the windings are 
star-star connected for three-wire service. This is so, 
as in both th^e cases the magnetic circuit of each phase 
is closed upon itself and independent of the other two, 
so that the flux and, therefore, the induced pressures 
provide the third-harmonic component necessary for 
tlie complete magnetization. In this connection it is 
wyrth emphasizing that harmonic phenomena in trans¬ 
formers are due almost entirely to the var 5 dng permea¬ 
bility of the sheet-iron used, and very little, if at all, 
to the hysteresis of the iron. With three-phase core¬ 
type transformers, however, third-harmonic pheno¬ 
mena . are certainly negligible and in many instances 
practically absent on account of the magnetic inter¬ 
action between the cores through the common yokes. 
Therefore the star-star connection of three-phase core¬ 
type transformers should prove perfectly satisfactory 
in service under any normal eartliing conditions. From 
Fig. 1 it would appear that the relative interference 
effect at the triple frequencies which are likely to occur 
on ^tems in this country are almost negligible, so that 
transfoiftiers are by no means ttie principal offenders in 
causing harmonic interference. It i5 to be expected, 
therefore, that the eaffthing of generator neutral points 
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is most conducive to trouble, and*this appears to have 
been the author’s experience. This aspect should, 
therefore, have an important bearing upon the question 
of multiple earthing. If multiple earthing could be 
effected at tr ansf ormers alone there seems to be no 
doubt whatever that the resulting harmonic phenomena 
causing interference woujd be restriqjied to innocuous 
magnitudes. On the'Other hand,#the requirements of 
the different protective systems sometimes make it 
imperative that tte neutral point of at least one of the 
generators actually in commission should be earthed, 
and therefore the earthing arrangements must neces¬ 
sarily be of the nature of a compromise. If, however, 
multiple earthing can effectively be adopted without 
earthing generator neutral points, as appears to have 
been done in the very home of automatic discriminative 
protective-gear S 3 ^tems, then the outlook for a wider 
application of this most desirable procedure is very 
bright indeed. It would appear that multiple earthing 
is bound to become more prevalent in this country on 
account of the increasing interconnection of power 
stations and networks and the consequent increase in 
tfansmission pressures, and it is hoped that the lead 
given b^^,i4ih6 North-East Coast powe» companies will 
be«followed^ other places. I am under the impression 
that interference with communication circuits becomes 
most severe and at times possibly dangerous when a 
fault occurs on the power system. Multiple earthing 
should therefore be very helpful in this respect, as it 
would enable the fault to be disconnected more rapidly 
and surely, while the fault currents would probably be 
weaker (and so less dangerous) on account of the diffu¬ 
sion of the currents through the different multiple paths. 
While the author gives some interesting data upon the 
increase of earth currents with multiple earthing, he 
only gives the current values at the power stations. I 
do not think that the earth currents are of very much 
importance at such places, and the vital issue really is 
to what extent the earth currents diffuse. Can the 
author give any precise information upon this point ? 
Certainly we are told that under the conditions existing 
on the North-East Coast, interference to the telegraph 
circuits under observation was absent and to the tele¬ 
phone circuits inappreciable, but apparently this only 
indicates the non-proximity of power and communica¬ 
tion circuits. The resonant-shunt method of elitmna- 
ting generator harmonic pressures shown in Fig. 9 
appears to me to be somewhat unnecessary. It is 
clear that tins combination will act efficiently only upon 
the harmonic for which it is designed, tind equivalent 
results can be attained with equal effectiveness if the 
resonant shunts are replaced by a three-phase inter¬ 
connected-star neutral ea^jthing cqjnpensator, the 
neutrals of the generator and compensator being con¬ 
nected together and, if desired, earthed. Although I 
have had no ^perience of the apparatus shown graphi¬ 
cally in Fig. 9, it would appear that the interconnected- 
star compensator would be cheaper, and it is certainly 
a piece of apparatus which to my knowledge has already 
proved its worth. The author is evidently familiar 
with this type of appasatus, which he ref^s^to on 
page 862. In reply to his query concerning its rating, 
while normally it would carry cwrrents corresponding to 


the excitation of the system and the circulating ha*- 
monic currents, it would have to be designed to with¬ 
stand the short-circuit Currents and stres^s wliich may 
be imposed upon it under the conditions of a sl^rt- 
circuit at its termmals. The duratioi\ of this short- 
circuit would, of course, be fixed by the setting of tSe 
protective gear. If neither of these conditions per¬ 
mitted the manufacture of Robust windings tlie 
mechanical design of these would be the limiting 
feature. It may be taken for granted that generator 
and transformer designers are fully aware of those 
design features which are likely to cause harmonic 
troubles, and usually the requisite amount of care is 
taken with the design in order to minimize these effects. 
Often, however, the designer is left in ignorance.of the 
operating conditions, and he cannot always be held 
responsible for any abnormality that may occur due 
to circumstances of which he had no cognizance. 

Mr. G. Wiithrich [communicated ); The authC>r, no 
doubt on the basis of the evidence accessible to him, 
considers the single-phase railway system to be a 
worse offender than the direct-current system. It 
is rather unfortunate that the only reference to the 
biggest single-phase electric traction system in the 
world, namely that operating in Switzerland, represent^ 
a no doubt unintended contradiction to this reproach, in 
so far as the system in Switzerland is disposed of in a 
single sentence on page 846 by the unqualified testi¬ 
mony to the effect that it “ is very successfully used." 
Quite independent of the present paper, a few days 
ago I received from Dr. Behn-Eschenburg and Mr. 
Kristen a summary of their views on this rather con¬ 
troversial subject, and as these views may be of general 
interest I give them herewith:— 

" In our opinion, the disturbances which are most 
difficult to contend with, from a technical point of 
view, are those produced in electric circuits by tmnsient 
phenomena. The rate of increase or decrease of curren^, 
which is a determining factor for the inductive eifect in 
the neighbouring conductors, is in the case of short- 
circuits and interruptions in circuits occurring in d.c. 
installations a multiple of that for a.c. mstaUations, if 
we assume that the generating plant is of usual design 
and the working pressures 3 000 volts and 16 000 volts 
respectively. The maximum induced pressures are not 
reduced by the quick-acting switches; the advantage 
secured resides in the fact that the duration of action 
of the phenomena is reduced and the disturbances thus 
rendered less harmful. The conditions are still more 
unfavourable in the case of rotar 3 »--converter operation 
anfl a working pressure of 1 600 volts. When carrying 
out electrification on a large scale it will, in any case, 
be hardly possible to provide a service affording entire 
security so long as communication circuits have to ^ lie 
kept above ground near railways operated with single¬ 
phase current, three-phase current, or high-tension 
direct current. The displacement of these communi¬ 
cation circuits overhead) on extensive lines, or the 
adoption of cables cannot, therefore, be avoided (see 
also the report of M. Mauduit of the French Commission 
for Electrification). In view of these circumstances, 
tire question of disturbances in communication cir¬ 
cuits cannot be regarded as a 4ptermining factor for 
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;^e choice of the current S37stem, as it is nothing more 
than a matter of economical importance for all 
systems. FGr large railway iastallations, data are 
only available up to the present for the single-phase 
sysltem, in the case of whiph the use of cables has been 
resorted to both in Italy and Switzerland for the most 
important sections; on the other hand, in Sweden a 
mixed solution has been adopted in view of certain 
economical considerations (displacement of lines and 
booster transformer or cables). For direct-current 
installations of similar size no such data are available; 
it may also be added that most of the small installa¬ 
tions adapt themselves to the plan of the towns where 
long parallel lines seldom occur. There is an addi¬ 
tional difficulty in the case of direct-current installa¬ 
tions, "namely, electrolysis, which itself necessitates the 
displacement of the communication cables away from 
the track. We would further mention that cases have 
occuried where the Swiss telephone authorities have 


Mersey and North Wales (Liverpool) 

Mr. A. J. Barnes ; The chief responsibility for 
''preventing interference with communication circuits 
must necessarily rest with power engineers and designers, 
whose efforts in that direction should be supported by 
the application of such remedies as are within the means 
of telegraph and telephone engineers. The successful 
elimination of power interference depends largely upon 
effective co-operation and goodwill. The difl&culties can 
be readily overcome if cordial relations are established 
between all the parties concerned. There is not a 
very great deal that communication engineers can effect, 
apart from seeing that their plant is well constructed 
and maintained and that telephone circuits are satis¬ 
factorily balanced, and assisting in keeping communi¬ 
cation Hand power circuits as far apart as practicable. 
An accurately-balanced aerial telephone loop is not 
easily achieved, and it is still more difficult in practice 
to prevent interference between telegraph and telephone 
circuits that are carried on tlie same poles for an 
appreciable distance. Attention to these points is 
essential for ensuring efficient transmission, besides 
tending to circumvent the troublesome effects of power 
interference. Similar considerations will apply equally 
to power plant, and, if given proper attention, the addi¬ 
tional advantage of the repression of interferencs 
troubles at the source will be secured. The most effective 
method for eliminating the effects of induction is to 
adppt rhe best construction and maintenance standards. 
There appears to be some tendency to use the word 
" ininimizing ” rather too freely, with reference to this 
enbject, as there is no doubt that public telephone cir- 
cufts, particularly trunks and junctions, cannot be 
regarded as really satisfactory unless they are absolutely 
free from extraneous inductive disturbances. The 
considerable development of the telephone service 
that is expected to taie place in the congested South 
Lancashire district duiring the next few years can only 
be met by the liberal prevision of suitably designed 
telephone cables, or by what will be practically an 
all-underground seevige. This will materially help to 


prohibited the use Of mercury rectifiers for suburban 
lines, owing to disturbance arising from oscillating 
direct current. In our opinion, the data so far obtained 
from tests seem to confirm our views regarding the 
question of system and communication-circuit dis- 
tiarbances.” 

It would appegr that the ^ansposing of communica¬ 
tion circuits into cables represents the only radical 
protection against the troubles experienced, both with 
d.c. and single-phase traction systems. The experience 
in connection with single-phase traction is already vast 
and fairly conclusive. As regards d.c. traction, cer¬ 
tainly with pressures above 3 000 volts, the field has 
yet to be explored, especially in connection with the 
subject of the present paper, and also in connection 
with other phenomena of undesirable nature. 

[The author’s reply to this discussion will be found on 
page 872.] 


Centre, at Liverpool, 28 April, 1924. 

solve the indu<iktive problem, at least loca lly . The 
degree of perfection which has been reamiea in the 
design and manufacture of telephone cables, and in 
their maintenance after being laid, is exemplified 
by the fact that there is no perceptible overhearing 
between the circuits in the cables, although there may 
be hundreds of wires running together for scores of 
miles, contained in a small circular space 2 to 3 inches 
in dianfeter. The achievement of such remarkable 
results in^'the balancing of telephone circuits surely 
renders leakages and disturbances from distant power 
circuits matters which should be remedied at the 
source of the trouble. In other words the disturbing 
harmonic frequencies ought to be eliminated as the re¬ 
sult of improvements jn the design of power plant. It is 
noticeable that America is the chief source of the infor¬ 
mation given in the paper, especially as regards tlie 
disturbing influences associated with extra-high-pressure 
power S 3 ^tems. British authorities are in no small 
measure entitled to claim credit for the great foresight 
exmreised in establishing important safeguards. In fact, 
it should be recognized that the regulations ensure pro¬ 
tection for the plants of all properly constituted power 
and communication engineering authorities alike, in 
f)reventing chaotic conditions arising. The comparative 
immunity from danger, and freedom from the worst 
effects of indurtion experienced in tins country, possibly 
accounts for the fact that British contributions to tlie 
literature on this subject are relatively meagre. This is 
really an indication that difficulties in this connection 
are being satisfactorily surmounted. It is significant 
that specialists generally commence by expressing 
the view that the greatest possible separating distances 
should be^provided between power and communication 
circuits, particularly where comparatively long lengths 
of aerial parallelism exist. All responsible engineers 
wiJl admit that this ideal is sound. In the majority of 
casea |he older services, telegsaphs and telephones, were 
first in the field. ^Naturally, whe«i traction schemes 
mature, the questiop arises whether the undertakers are 
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prepared to pay the high costs that may he involved 
in providing the maximum clearance. The matter 
resolves itself into questions of economics and expediency, 
and consequently other measures are preferred, unless 
the policy finds favour of waiting to see how much power 
interference with telephones the communication engineer 
will stand. Apart from t^jis aspect th® public highways, 
if used conjointly, do not usually admit of entirely satis¬ 
factory clearances being readily obtained, and it is then 
a case of adapting measures to tlie conditions which 
arise. The method for overcoming interference de¬ 
scribed by Prof. Marchant in the appendix, was used with 
success at Liverpool. A considerable number 
of exchange subscribers' lines in one of the Liverpool 
exchange areas were adversely affected by the harmonic 
frequencies produced by the mercury-arc rectifier, 
both when in use for lighting and for traction services. 
Such troubles may be accentuated where electric lighting 
services are installed in the same buildings, and where 
there may be damp walls! "V^^th regard to the transposi¬ 
tion system for telephone wires, would it not be advan¬ 
tageous where there is parallelism with a traction 
system to revert to the continuous transposition (or 
twist) in which the wires malce ^complete revolu¬ 

tion every four spans ? According to the diagrams 
there are intervals of from J mile to 2 miles between the 
transpositions. In the first two paragraphs in the sec¬ 
tion headed “ Noise in Telephone Circuits,” it is not 
clear how the^sertion tliat the mean frequency is 800 
per second can be reconciled with that further on, viz. 
that the maximum sensitivity of the human ear is not 
less than 1 024 per second. The latter is no doubt correct 
if tliis sensitivity be also associated with that of the 
normal telephone receiver. Serviceable frequencies for 
music range from 16 to 4 500 (7 octaves), and I have 
seen a statement to the effect, although I do not credit 
it, that the extreme range for audibility is 38 000 
vibrations (11 octaves). Frequencies of 10 000 to 12 000 
have been mentioned as being witliin the powers of an 
expert. W^ireless amateurs would be interested to 
know to what extent power circuits may interfere with 
the reception of wireless broadcasting j)rogrammes. 
The use of a search coil is described in the paper. Does 
the author think that thte could bg usefully employed 
in connection with laying ducts with the aid of a thrust 
boring machine ? (The latter is used for boring a way 
under the ground ready for pushing pipes through without 
brealdng down the surface.) Perhaps the use of a search 
coil would be a useful precautionary measure to avoid 
piercing high-tension mains, the existeflce of which is 
not suspected. 

Mr. T. Cornfoot: One of the most serious disturb¬ 
ances on telephone or telegraph circuits is that of elec¬ 
trolytic action due to leakage from tramway and railway 
earth-returns. Tins disturbance or interference is not 
referred to in the paper. It is exceedingly difficult to 
counteract and locate because, while the otl\^r disturb¬ 
ances described make themselves felt at once on telegraph 
■circuits or can be heard on telephone circuits, electrolytic 
action is silent and does not make itself manifest vi»til 
very material and irrepaiable damage is done, resulting 
in grave interruption to commu^cations. With the 
growth of underground systems using lead-covered cables,. 


which are liable to damage from leakage, it would be of 
interest to learn whetlier the author regards the disturb¬ 
ance as being serious. Telephone system# are metallic, 
but with the development of automatic telepljpny 
extensive use is made of earth circuits fqr signalling and 
diall in g purposes. Would any serious difference of potefi- 
tial between two signalling earths, due to power leakages, 
cause mutilation of the dialling impulses ? The author 
mentions several electric railway systems which have 
given rise to inductive trouble. In Liverpool we have 
an electrified section of line between Liverpool and South- 
port and also between Liverpool and Ormskirk. This 
system supplies alternating current at 7 600 volts on 
the feeders at 26 periods, with 650 volts (d.c.) on the 
live rail, and there has been no appreciable disturbance 
on the telephone or telegraph circuits in the vicinity. 

On page 826 there is a reference to a charging current 
which alternates between the neutral point through the 
Avinding of the machine and through the capacity*of the 
ItnftR to earth. It is further stated that in some cases 
in this country this current is as much as 90 amperes. 

I am under the impression that a current of this magni¬ 
tude at such a point is prohibited by the Regulations of 
the Electricity Commissioners. I should be glad if the 
author would confirm this view, and state whether therfi 
is any method of overcoming the difficulty. 

Prof. E. W. Marchant: One of the most interest¬ 
ing parts of the paper is Mr. Gill’s curve. Fig. 1, showing 
the audible effect of different frequences of current. 
The enormous difference between the effect produced by 
a sound due to a current at 50 periods and that due to 
a current at 1 000 or 1 100 periods is very remarkable. 
The figures quoted (on page 821) as given by Osborne 
would, I think, be subject to variation in different indi¬ 
viduals, and I suggest that it would be valuable if some 
such records could be obtained for a number oi different 
people. As a rule, older people can hear high-pitched 
sounds less clearly tlaan younger people can. in some 
experiments made in the laboratory a few months ago, 

I found that one of my students was able to hear a sound 
of over 12 000 frequency wluch was entirely inaudible 
to me. With regard to the question of the transposition 
of lines, I noticed many years ago, in connection with 
long-distance transmission in America, that it was found 
necessary to transpose both the telephone and the power ^ 
lines for reasons which have been clearly explained in 
the present paper. I am sure that if power station and 
telegraph engineers consult together with a yiew to 
reducing disturbance, a great deal of trouble in the 

future will be avoided. , 

Mr, W. Fennell: I am interested in the running of * 
a number of miles of e.h.t. transmission and distribution 
lines my experiences so far indicate that eventually 
a slightly different, and more reasonable, attitude ^Ag.11 
be up by the Post Office in regard to this matter. 

One can imagine the case of a projected line which can 
best be run along a route near to that of a few sub¬ 
scribers’ branch lines. In a case like that it would appeM 
that the Post Office should give way, but at present 
the Post Office will try to prevent that fine being erected. 
The present attitude of the Post Office is tha,t they not 
only claim that all the expenses of such precautions as 
the Post Office consider to be nejessary to protect their , 
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e?dsting lines from danger or interference shall fall on 
the power undertaking if a second-comer, but they even 
put forward iSie claim that if the Post Office, as second- 
comer, put a line near to an existing power line they 
can"still throw^on to the, power undertaking 
e^ense of protection of the new Post Office line. This 
is considered to be too unjust even for the Post Office, 
so it is stated that wheg the Post Office lines are second- 
comers the authorities will usually, as “ an act of grace, 
charge half the cost. In tliis connection there is a state¬ 
ment on page 839 to the effect that if the telephone 
lines were perfect as to design and maintenance they 
would not be affected by induction from power or oiher 
lines. I would suggest that as neighbouring p<^er 
lines, etc., will have a very much greater disturbing 
effect on imperfect lines than on good ones, the Post 
Office are asking others to pay for Post Office deficienaes. 
The Post Office, of course, have in general erected their 
lines fftst and have covered the country/ with absolutely 
unprotected overhead circuits, so that if^ the power 
engineer is asked to supply power to tlie inhabitants, 
say, of an area like the Wirral Peninsula—which 
raw be dealt with economically only by means of overhead 
electric lines—he vdll be put to very considerable 
"Crouble and expense, involving high charges for electricity 
if the Post Office are not accommodating. The public 
interest, in fact, should come before departmental 
interests. I consider that electric power lines in this 
country, and especially electric railway lines, are, in 
general, more important than telephones and are cer¬ 
tainly more fixed as to route than are overhead Post 
Office lines. The Post Office cannot fairly claim to con¬ 
tinue to follow railway routes when by so doing they 
impede or even prevent railway electrification, 'l^e 
same applies to some extent to public roads in relation 
to eiectrw power and light. The case referred to by the 
author, of leakages in power circuits upsetting excdianp 
indicatcSs, reminds me of a case which occurred in 
Chesliire. There was a 60-peiiod overhead distribution 
system for an outlying residential district. Some 
consumers in that district insisted that the service lines 
should go underground from the nearest pole into the 
residences. These underground services were not 
properly sealed at the pole and moisture entered the 
cables, causing rapid deterioration. When tliese faulte 
occurred the local exchange indicators dropped. Investi¬ 
gation showed that the reason was that neither tlie supply 
company nor the Post Office had efficient earth connec¬ 
tions, due to the sandy nature of the soil in the locality. 
T would call special attention to a matter referred to 
tiin this paper, viz. the very great effect which an earthed 
guard wire has in tiiis matter of shielding. Some figures 
are ^ven in the paper as to the efficiency of one earthed 
wire running along the side of an electric railway between 
the power line and the telephone lines. I submit that 
most cases of static interference due to proximity 
would be dealt with economically by this method, and 
no dangerous charging of message, wires would be 
possible if an earthed wire were fixed to each telephone or 
telegraph ctoss-arm on the side facing the power line or 
tramway. This methodhas its parallelih the armouring 
of electric cables and the provision of marker boards— 
to ward off the picks ,spf excavators employed by gas 


or water authorities-^-and in the provision of bitumen 
or other overall coverings of lead-covered cables to 
prevent electrolysis. The guard wires can be looked 
upon as the equivalent of armouring and outside insula¬ 
tion Electric power undertakers do not ask the other 
road users to pay for these means of preventing inter¬ 
ference and it would be well if the Post Office^ foUowed 
the principle of each authority providing at its bwn cost 
such means as it thinks fit to protect its own plant. 

Mr. C. J. Mercer ; To the power engineer the inti¬ 
mation that he is causing interference with telegraphs 
or telephones not infrequently comes as a surprise and 
he is inclined to resent any suggestion that he should 
alter his plant to overcome the difficulty. ^ The paper 
will have served a most useful purpose if it results 
in co-operation between power and telegraph and 
telephone engineers to prevent interference at the 
source. The author refers to the fact that interference 
is sometimes carried over a wide area. Such a case 
came under my notice sffme time ago. A 7 000-volt 
three-phase system with overhead transmission was 
erected parallel with telegraph wires carried on railw^ 
poles. The working of the telegraphs was not adversely 
affected, but tbs telegraph wires divergecUfjo other 
routes, and the interference was transmitted by tertiary 
induction to telephone lines which did not themselves 
g^pproach the power lines. I have heard the distinctive 
note of this interference more than 100 miles from the 
power lines. The trouble was clearly duetto harmonics. 

Mr. L. Breach : It is not clear from Fig. 43, which 
refers to the neutral currents on the Newcastle Electric 
Supply Co.’s system, where the system was earthed 
when the t^ts were made. As tiie figure refers to the 
20 000-volt system, it would appear to refer to the 
lealcage on that part of the system only, and not on 
that part which is coupled to the 6 000-volt supply, 
and it does not refer in any way to the leakage at the 
neutral point of the ^temators. If a diagram were 
included showing these earthing points, the figure would 
he more easy to follow. On page 862 the author refers 
to tiie earthed neutral as an accomplished fact, and 
states that “in addition an earth may be required in 
connection with the operation of protective gear on the 
power system.” It is not quite clear what is meant by 
this second earth, as of course one earth at the generating 
station is aU that is required for the protective gear, 
unless the author refers to the earth on the secondary 
side of the protective gear, which would not appear to 
enter into the discussion. Referring to the appendfix 
©n page 857, f would add tiiat the rectifier caused 
disturbances on the telephone circuits botii when 
operating on tiie traction S 3 retem and when on tlie 
lifting system. ^ The disty:rbance has, however, been 
entirely ehmiyia ted by the methods shown in Fig. 46, 
but the diagram needs some further expiration. The 
piece of apparatus D is a choker in the catliode and is 
of the air-vcore pattern; this was in circuit original^, 
as were also the chokers in tine anode. . The latter were, 
however, iron-cored, so that some attempt was made 
by *tiie designers to obviate the possible, trouble. The 
coil wittmo denotation is of course the auxiliary resistance 
which is required to„supply a load on the rectifier at 
time’s 'of i^ht load ‘Oft the .‘system. A lantern slide ex- 
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hibited by Prof. Marchant showed a reactance in the 
neutral of the alternators and resonant circuits on the 
phases instead of a resistance in the neutral. This 
reactance would form a very large piece of apparatus 
in a modem power station where the current to earth 
for alternator protective purposes must be equal to the 
current of the largest alternator installed in the station, 
and thft may be over 3 000 amppres. I should be glad 
if Prof. Marchant would give us some idea of the size 
of such apparatus. 

Mr. J. A. Morton : It is stated m the paper that, 
the usual three-phase power lines in this country having 
balanced currents and voltages and being mostly un¬ 
tapped lines, the interference with open communication 
wares is at present very small; but in the future the 
situation may alter. There are likely to be many high- 
tension supply lines erected in sparsely populated and 
agricultural districts where nothing but an overhead 
line would pay and where the loads taken off are at 
irregular intervals and of*quite small amounts, these 
small loads being almost certainly single-phase loads. 
This being the case, the currents and voltages in the 
three-phase transmission line will be unbalanced in 
different parts of the lines, and *he possibilities of 
interference, will consequently be increased, unless the 
Post Office have by that time put their circuits where 
they should be, i.e. underground. In the case of bare 
telephone wires carried on the same poles with, and 
underneath, power lines, it is quite possible to get good 
speaking thorough such wires, provided they are con¬ 
tinuously revolved and the insulation is maintained in 
a satisfactory state. Such telephone lines afe, however, 
likely to be of little«use when most wan-fed, that is to 
say. when something has happened to the power line 
itself. At such tunes the open telephone line is likely to 
be out of commission also. The best practice is to put 
the telephone wires in a lead-covered cable, the wires 
being paired and paper-insulated in the ordinary way, 
and the lead covering of the cable being earthed. The 
telephone cable is usually suspended from the longi¬ 
tudinal steel earth wire which is also earthed and which 
itself acts as an efficient earthed screen between the 
telephone cable and the power wires.* I have never 
heard of dangerous voltages bein^ induced in a telephone 
cable carried in this way. The suggestion on page 843. 
for a change in earth connections is a useful one. inis 
has been discovered by possessors of wireless receiving 
sets who in some cases have reduced the buzzinl; m 
their receivers by taking the earth off the water system, 
wliich acts as a sort of collector of 9tray currents, and 
sinking an old bucket as a separate earth m the garden. 
On page 851 a case is mentioned in which interference 
with overhead telephone circuits occurred because 
the outer conductor of a* single-phase concentac cable 
was leaking to earth at several places. Would the author 
expect suCh a state of affairs to cause interfereiice on 
underground telephone circuits, i.e. on p.aired circuit 
in underground lead-covered telephone cables ? in 
author mentions that the earth required in connection 
with the operation of protective gear on somerfower 
systems is objectionaUe. but I fail to see why tljis should 
be so. Prof. Marchant showed^in his first lantern shde 
how the capacity current in a pqwer system might cause 
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interference even with only one definite earth on the 
system, but the protective-gear pilot circuit is usually 
physically separate from the power qircuit, and the 
capacity current in a protective pilot cable must surely 
be too s mall to cause interference. There is, however, 
one form of protective system in Which each g^lot» 
conductor used in connection with the protective gear 
has an insulated copper earth-sheath round it winch 
carries the capacity current b^k to the station, so that 
in this case it never gets to the earth at all and could 
not cause interference. The necessity on both power 
lines and telephone lines of having the insulation as 
perfect as possible is very apparent. There are high- 
tension lines which, although they are the most exposed 
portion of the electrical plant and work under the nmst 
onerous conditions, are. never examined until they 
fall down. Some engineers who keep their station plan 
perfectlv clean and well-maintained seem to forget the 
power ^e, presumably because it is not difectly in 
front of them. The consequence is that insulators get 
covered with soot or salt and that the line insulation 
is not properly maintained. Leakage caused in ^s 
wav will affect the communication circuits in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Having said tliis, I wish to suggest to the 
author that possibly the Post Office themselves wo»ld 
get less interference if the insulation of their own lines 

and instruments were better maintained. ^ 

Mr, F. J. Teago; Fig. 1 is, in my opinion, the most 
interesting part of the paper. Further research along 
these lines might well be carried out in order to ^certain 
whether tlie interference curves for other t^s of 
receiving apparatus differ materially from that of Fig. 1. 
Having a set of typical interference curves, one could 
endeavour, in the design of electric generating mac^nery, 
to avoid those harmonics which produce peak values of 
interference. Fig. 1 appears to suggest that the reason 
why d.c. machinery does not mterfere to the same 
extent as a.c. machinery is that the harmonics in the 
d.c. case are of high order and he beyond the ^ak 
whilst in the a.c. case they are of low order and he 
between zero and the pealc. I should like to poi^t out 
that to eliminate harmonics from electric^ macl^e y 
to the extent desired by the author would be a difficult 
and expensive matter, and that self-help is usually the 

most effective form of assistance. _ 

Mr. C. Kettle : I should like to ask the author 
whether more trouble is experienced wiffi 
lines tlian with single-phase lines. I should iin^e 
that a partial earth on a tliree-phase system with an 
unearthed neutral would cause a great deal of trouble. 
The late Prof. Steinmetz referred in one of ^ books .to 
the great destructive oscillations that would occur on 
a SO-mile length if a neutral wire on a three-ph^e 
44 000-volt system fell to within 2 inches of the ^gunO. 
An arc would be formed and the voltage would drop to 
26 000. the arc would go out. the voltage v^uld again 
rise to 44 000, and this would go on intermittently tor 
hours until the fault was cleared. I should like to refer 
to the author’s remarks on the question of ^e desigi 
the machinery. In the Report of the f ^hforniamRail- 
road Commission it was pointed out ihat wi^^ the 
accurate design and manufacture of the machinery 
many, if not all, of the troubles with mductive mter- 
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ference would disappear. Are there any difficiilties in 
the\vay of obtaining that end ? Mr. Teago has partly 
answered that question, and has referred to the difficul¬ 
ties that would be encountered in the design of dynamos 
to elitiiinate indefinitely small leakage currents; but 


it is to be hoped that the difficulties will soon be over¬ 
come. I am pleased to note that interference is caused 
by direct-current systems as well as by alternating- 
current systems; the disadvantage, being common to 
both, cancels out. 


Mr. S. C. Bartholomew {in reply) : Before replying 
in detail to the discussion in London and Liverpool I 
should like to express my gratification at the manner 
in which the paper was received. The discussion will 
add considerably to the value of the paper, as much 
new matter has been added and the criticism is helpful. 

I have for long held the opinion that co-operation 
between ihe various interests concerned, referred to 
by Mr. Stubbs and others, is the only way of solving 
the majority of the interference problems. Mr, Stubbs 
points out that there is no specific reference to the work 
of Prof. "^Hughes on induction. The investigation of 
Prof. Hughes and his work have become merged in the 
general basic theory and I did not think it necessary 
to refer specially to him. I agree that it might be 
thought froni the wording that the merit for the intro¬ 
duction of the cross-over system rests with America: 
I d!id not intend to imply this. As Mr. Stubbs points 
out, designs based on that system were prepared many 
years ago and are given in old Post Office Technical 
Instructions, which do not differ greatly from those 
shown in Fig. 19. It was not adopted, for the reasons 
given, but it has certain maintenance advantages over 
the twist system. Particular wires can be more readily 
identified and, in the event of a general breakdown, 
services can be more readily restored. There is also 
less risk of contact between wires, as in the twist system 
the clearance is less at the centre of the span. On the 
other hand,'nn the matter of power circuit interference 
the twist sj;stem appears to have an advantage. When 
pow^ej circuits are erected in proximity to telephone 
circuits ruiJ on the cross-over system the crossing points 
in the latter may require correcting to co-ordinate wdth 
the position of the power circuit; this is not necessary 
where the twist system is in use. 

Prof. Marchant refers to the relative interference 
effects of harmonics of different frequency, and asks 
whether any figures other than those quoted from 
' Osborne are available. I have not seen the results of 
other investigations. The frequency weighting curve 
used for the interference-factor measuring set referred 
to by Osborne is reproduced in Messrs. Erikson and 
Mack’s papier on “ Transmission Maintenance of Tele¬ 
phone Systems.”* 

Mr. Parry calls attention to a disparity between 
theory and experiment in the case of electrostatic 
induction produced by the Lalce Goleridge-Christ- 
church 66 000-volt three-phase line on a telephone 
circuit carited on the same pole line. I had noticed 
this difference when reading Messrs. Marsden and 
Caldwell’s paper, and the reason for this disparity given 
by Mr. Parry—that the difference is due to the insulators 
not being designed to stand a pressure of 3 666 volts— 
is no doubt the correct one. I wish to thank Mr. Parry 
♦/(>»«»«/1924, vol.62, p. 663. 


for the additional curves given of the induced voltages 
produced by two H 000-volt power luies by electric 
and magnetic induction upon a neighbouring telephone 
circuit with various separating distances. There are 
one or two comments which I should like to make on 
this. The calculations are based upon the effects of 
balanced voltages and currents, which effects can be 
greatly reduced by transposing the power wires and the 
telephone wires. The most frequent causes of trouble 
are, however, due to the residual voltages and currents, 
upon which the transposing of the power wires has little 
effect. Moreover, as ll 000-volt lines are referred to, 
these would in most cases be fed directly from generators 
with neutral points earthed, and are thus more likely 
to be carrying a residual voltage due to the third 
harmonic or multiples thereof, which would be more 
objectionable than rhe balanced voltages and •Sfesrents, 
and the values are usually unknown beforehand. As’ 
regards the separating distance between the power and 
telephone lines in this country, the minimum would 
rarely be less than the 66 ft. referred to, as for safety 
reasons, i.e. to guard against the possibilities of contact, 
this separation must not be less than times the height 
of the telephone line, and would usually be of that order. 
It may be o^^interest to supplenmnt the information 
on this point by giving some figures which have been 
published in America for a rough general guidance as 
to limiting lengths of parallel for different separations 
and voltages of supply circuits which, experience indi¬ 
cates, usually will not lead to serious inductive inter¬ 
ference in paralleling tefephone circuits. The table 
applies to parallels with 25- and 60-cycle .supply circuits 
without earth connections, with the load reasonably 
well equalized among phases, and which are not un¬ 
balanced to an» extent greater than would be caused 
by the differences in the capacities between the line 
wires and earth in an nntransposed three-phase supply 
circuit. 


• 

Separatioa 

Limiting length of ilhrallcl (or 

HeOO volts' 

.1.^ 000 volts 

100 000 volts 

ft. 




40 

1 mile 

700 feet* 

— . 

100 

4 miles 

3*000 feet 

600 feet 

200 

15 miles 

2 miles 

2 000 feet 

600 

60 miles 

8 miles 

lr‘5 miles 

1 000 

• 

26 miles 

6 miles 


It will be noticed that these figures are also not based 
on the case of earth-connected power circuits and, more¬ 
over, do n<#t take into consideration tire ^fleets of faults . 
on the power line, Thi^ latter question is becoming of 
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as much importance as that (»f disturbance produced 
by the normal working of the power lines. I under¬ 
stand that in Germany in certain districts the adminis¬ 
tration are in difficulties owing to the number of operators 
who are asking to be pensioned owing to the acoustic 
shocks received, which, it is claimed, undermine their 
health. Much greater ^separating distances than those 
given by Mr. Parry or in the, table will have to be 
allowed to prevent these shocks. It is gathered that 
the worst offeriders are not the very high-pressure lines 
but those of between 10 000 and 20 000 volts. 

Mr . Thorrowgood’s remarks are in the main confined 
to leakage currents. It is rather surprising to find that 
there is “no interference at all with telephones on the 
South Western Section of the Southern Railway.” 
The alterations to the rotary converters after the line 
was opened made a great, improvement, but when 
speaking to Mr. Thorrowgood’s office at Wimbledon I 
have frequently heard the same iiote that is picked up 
on some of our Southampton telephone trunks when 
they are slightly out of order. These trunks are erected 
on the railway line for a few miles. Much depends, 
'however, upon the definition of interference. A short 
telepho] 2 p line—^not a public line—i^^ill be satisfactory 
with^ cT)nsiderable amount of induced noise, as the 
speech margin is usually ample. 

Mr. Mack finds it hard to understand why the paper 
deals almost exclusively with communication circuits 
over open wires, and then gives the answer. The very 
great majority of cases of interference which I have 
experienced have been with open lines, and the same 
holds good apparently elsewhere, due mainly, as Mr. 
Mack points out, t« the elimination df electrostatic 
induction where underground lines are used. The cases 
of interference with underground circuits by electro¬ 
magnetic induction are likely to be confined to tele¬ 
graphs using an earth return. Mr. Mack is correct in 
assuming that the noise-measuring circuit shown in 
‘ Fig. 3 dates from 1913. I was not aware of the up-to- 
date position on this matter until I read the recent, 
paper * by Messrs. Mack and Erikson before the 
Institution, which appeared after I had prepared this 
paper. I agree with Mr. Mack that a proper comparison 
between the single-phaJe and the^ direct-current system 
of electric traction from the interference point of view 
would have to take into consideration the effects of 
electrolytic action on lead-covered cables. Electrolytic 
action could, I think, be logically brought in as “ inter¬ 
ference,” but the paper was already sufficiently lengthy. 
In the matter of electrolytic, action •the advantage is 
nf course with the single-phase system. I tried not to 
be dogmatic in this matter of interference as produced 
jjy two systems of traction, but I^cannot help feeling 
that, judging from the pulDlished experiences, the single- 
pbase system is, at the moment, the more to be feared 
—not perh'aps so much as regards interference with 
speech as from interference with telegraphs and by 
producing acoustic shock. The last point may be just 
as important with direct-current systems when high 
voltages are employed ; up to the present there has»been 
no trouble from the milium pressure usually ^ployed. 
Mr. Mack in a sense rather supports my view where he 

• Loc, tit. 


states ^ In some cases it has been necessary to install 
high-grade telephone cable to ensure this immunity.” 

I do not know of a case where it haaibeen necessary 
to cable open wires adjacent to direct-current systems, 
although it has been necessary in some instances to 
alter the d.c. machines supplying* the curreni* a» 
described in the paper. On the other hand, in a paper 
by R. Liljeblad before the Electrotechnical Congress 
in Gothenburg (1923) it is tilaimed that a properly 
designed single-phase motor should not produce more 
disturbance than a corresponding d.c. motor.* The 
matter of telegraph interference remains, however, and 
as this is produced by the fundamental frequency the 
design of motor does not come in, and its extent depends 
upon the lay-out of the traction system. I do not wish 
to labour the point, but I cannot resist quoting the fol¬ 
lowing from Mr. Mack’s contribution. “ I am.not sure 
to what extent British manufacturers of power machinery 
have given close attention to this matter, but« suspect 
that some of the Continental manufacturers are ahead 
of them. Some Swiss companies in particular have 
considerable experience in the design of machines which 
are free from interference effects.” Perhaps British 
manufacturers do not need my help, but the following 
extract from the report on Swiss economic conditi®ns 
by O. A. Scott, H.M. Legation, Berne, issued by the 
Overseas Trade Department, appears to have a bearing 
on the matter“ A sum of 22| million francs will be 
expended this year in connection with the displacement 
of a number of telegraph and telephone lines exposed 
to the inductive effects of the high-pressure overhead 
equipment of the railways.” This sum is considerable, 
say £900 000. Further, the mercury-arc rectifier which 
caused the interference dealt with by Prof. Merchant and 
described in the appendix, was made by a Continental 
firm. The examples of precision balancing given by 
Mr. Mack are undoubtedly of the greatest assistance in 
preventing power circuit interference, but I*vvas under 
the impression they have not been developed specifically 
for that purpose but primarily for the prevention of 
interference between telephone circuits themselves. The 
methods refer, however, to cables, and my definition 
of reasonable balance referred particularly to overhead 
lines, and the degree of balance that can be obtained 
commercially in overhead open wires can be fairly 
expressed as one in which the telephone circuit is 
undisturbed by other telephone or telegraph circuits 
on the same route. 

I am glad that Mr. Tjviss can see no advantage from 
the power suppliers’ point of view in the use of a single¬ 
phase system with an earth return. In out-of-tlje-way 
districts with no telephones in the neighbourhood it 
would no doubt be unobjectionable, but there should 
be few. places where there is a supply of power an^ no 
telephone service. Mr. Twiss treats the earthing of 
the neutral point of high-pressure three-pha»e systems 
as though it is without question the best arrangement. 
I know that the majority of power en^neers in this 
country do favour that method of working, but it has 
not always been so, and even at the present time there 
are a great number of systems in America worked with 
the unearthed neutral and it would be an easj^ ma,tter 

* See TekmskTidskrift,^Oclohec, im. 
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to (^uote European engineers who advocate if. The 
legal position as regards earthing of power systems is 
briefly as follow®. Certain earth connections are com¬ 
pulsory on low- and medium-pressure systems under the 
Electricity Commissioners’ Regulations for securing the 
?afel^ of the public. Other earth connections are per¬ 
mitted by the Electricity Commissioners with the con¬ 
currence of the Postmaster-General [see Section 10 of 
the Schedule to the El^tric Lighting (Clauses) Act, 
1899]. The earthing of the neutral point on three-phase 
systems worked with high or extra-high pressures falls 
under this latter category, and permission has never 
been withheld to such earthing, subj ect to it being made 
at one point on each distinct circuit, and subject also 
to a proviso that the Postmaster-General’s concurrence 
may be •vvithdrawn at any time. I do not think that 
the industry has found this irksome in any way, and 
yet it is a valuable power of embargo that I believe 
the Postmaster-General would not willingly give up. 
Mr. Twiss points out that the principal inductive effects 
originate in the machines or transformers, and suggests 
that Section 69 of the Schedule to the Electric Lighting 
(Clauses) Act, 1899, should provide sufiicient protection 
for the Postmaster-General’s telegraphs, and that any 
con-trol of the earthing is unnecessary. As the removal 
of the earth connection will usually remove all inductive 
effects from residuals, I may perhaps suggest that 
Mr. Twiss has reversed the umbrella, and that the 
earth connection is the larger of the two. Section 69 
of the Clauses Act requires the intervention of the 
Electricity Commissioners, and in my view it is better 
that the two parties concerned should settle matters 
directly, which is the usual way. As will be seen from 
the paper, the cure is usually found without it being 
necessary to alter machines and transformers, which 
would in gqjieral call for greater expense. If, as sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Twiss, earthing of the neutral point is 
made comljjulsory by including it as a requirement 
in file EJ.ectricity Commissioners’ Regulations for 
securing the safety of the public, this would seemingly 
rule out the use of the paper resistances referred to 
on page 862. I should not like it to be thought that 
the proper design of generators and transformers is not 
the first consideration, but at the moment the control 
of earthing appears to be the easier way of bringing 
that about, as, if earthing is of importance, the designs 
will have to be such as to permit of it bein'g done. Should 
the Commissioners decide that the safety of the public 
requires that the neutral point of such systems must 
be earthed, then the Postmaster-General’s concurrence 
would ^pp^ently not be required, but such compulsory 
earthing might in some cases involve somewhat expensive 
alterations in other directions. 

The interference-factor- meter referred to by Mr. 
Aldridge does not appear to be based directly on the 
curve shown in Fig. 1 of the paper. The curve was 
given by Osborne in the “ Review of Work of Sub- 
Committee on Wave-shape Standard of Standards Com¬ 
mittee,’’ * and was reproduced as Fig. 8 in the paper 
on “ Transmission Maintenance of Telephone Systems.’’ t 
This curve is obtained by multipl^ng the sensitiveness 

* Transaciions of the American Imtiinte of Slectrical Engineers, 1010, vol. 88, 
p. 2C1. 


of the average receiver to the same current at different 
frequencies, by frequency, and this indicates the relative 
amount of sound interference produced by unit voltage 
of different frequencies present in the harmonics of the 
power system. Should the characteristics of the average 
telephone receiver change as suggested by Mr. Aldridge, 
ihis weighting curve will presumably have to be altered 
with it. The interferetice-factor meter has beeh used 
in other countries than America, but on the other hand 
the design has also been criticized. It "is pointed out 
that the measuring instrument (thermo-galvanometer) 
sets up the average value from the currents flowing 
through the resonance connections. This average value 
could therefore only be regarded as a standard for the 
interference effects of the noise if the aggregation of 
the partial notes in the human ear took place in the same 
way, and it is claimed tliat a study of the physiological 
and psychological processes which come into play during 
listening does not support this view. I regret that I 
cannot give the details of the f onstruction of the resonant 
shunts applied to power systems. One would anticipate 
difficulty in designing such shunts for use on large units, 
but there are no doubt many cases where they could 
be provided at Httle cost and used with advantage. I 
have tried them experimentally in two cases a‘£ros§ d.c.. 
machines, using makeshift material, with fairly good 
results, but apart from the case dealt with by Prof. 
Marchant in the appendix I know of no supply under¬ 
taking where they are in use in this country. In 
America there are, I understand, a number of cases 
where they are employed. I can give no satisfactory 
explanation" of the curious case referred to by Mr. 
Aldridge in Vfhich the harmonics dn the positive lead 
to a rotary converter differed from those in the negative 
lead; nor have I heard of such a phenomenon coming 
under notice elsewhere. Cases are Icnown of super¬ 
imposed return current in a traction system, where 
current from a section J(^d by long feeders from one 
station enters another station by its negative feeders, 
flows through the generators along its trolley wires and 
through the distant cars to re-enter the former station 
by a shorter feeder on another route.”* This does not 
appear to offer"a satisfactory explanation, however. 

[ The experiences giyen by Mr. Hutchison of the 
employment of shell-type transformers connected star- 
star, are very illuminating, confirming in every way the 
unsatisfactory nature of such a combination from the 
operating point of view, apart from the interference 
aspect. The severe effects may be due to resonance, 
and a tertiary 'binding would probably provide a 
solution. It would no doubt be difdcult to add a third 
winding to each core to form the delta, and attention 
cflu perhaps be drawn to a ^variation in which some 
closed turns (copper bands) are placed round each limb. 
This method is described by H. De Pistoye.t Success 
is claimed for the method. * 

I wish to thank Mr. Collard for his full explanation 
of the noise-measuring arrangements described in the 
recent paper by Messrs. Eilkson and Mack. I am not 
quiter clear, however, how a ratio between the noise 

♦ j'G.an<fiR.G,CuNi.irFB; “Problems in iTractioa Development,” 

7 j:., 1913j vol. 60, p. <p2. . . ,,, , 

f Rivue GihUrale de I'ElecIricm, 1021, vol. 9, p. 667; also Science Abstracts, 
Sect. B., 1921, vol. 24, p. 408. • • 
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values as low as | could be obtained when measurements 
are made on open lines. This would imply that the 
noise on the loop was greater than that between the 
wires in parallel and earth. If this is correct, then 
presumably the IQO 000 ohms in circuit in the latter 
case is accountable. In the matter of the relative 
interference effects of d.c. and single-phase traction, 
I shotild point out ±hat commTjnication circuits comprise 
telegraphs as well as telephones, and it was by giving 
due weight tft the effects on the telegraphs that I was 
led to the conclusion that, at the moment, the single¬ 
phase system is the worse offender. So far as telephone 
circuits are concerned I should say that in this country 
more trouble is caused by d.c. systems than by a.c. 
systems. The further example given of the posi¬ 
tion of mercury-arc rectifiers in this matter is very 
interesting, and it is evident that in the early designs 
sul’licient consideration has not been given to this 


Mr. Jalceman’s contriljjition is of particular value as 
he describes other methods of reducing harmonics in 
rotary converters and rectifiers than those given in the 
paper, and these should be of great assistance. 

Mr,*Stigant suggests that in "titie case of delta-star 
antTstar-delta comiections of transformers there should, 
in practice, be no interference from residuals. I agree 
that this should usually be negligible. No outstanding 
cases of such interference have come under my notice, 
but a characteristic note can be heard in some cases 
on teleplwne circuits in the neighbourhood of such 
systems when the telephone circuits are out of balance. 

I cannot give particulars of the types of transformers 
(core or shell) or ^grouping. I note tftat Mr. Stigant 
attributes the harmonic phenomena in transformers 
almost wholly to permeability and very little to 
hysteresis. I am not in a position to confirm or 
challenge this, but I should like to draw attention to 
the following extract from Transformer Harmonics,” 
by O. G. D. Dahl, a report dated January, 1923, which 
was prepared for the Research Sub-Committee of the 
Comurittec on Inductive Co-ordination of the National 
Electric Light Association. ” There has been con¬ 
siderable discussion of the causes of me harmonics m 
the magnetizing cilrrent. "Syiiile opmions on this 
question have differed a good deal in earlier years, most 
investigators and engineers now agree that they are 
caused both by the varying permeability of the non 
and by hysteresis, which evidently is the case. The 
multiple earth connections on the North-East Coast 
are made at transformers and not*ht generators. The 
generators may be earthed, but they are on separate 
and distinct circuits. I am sorry th^ I fve 

anv information as to the diffusion of the earth ch^,®^ts 
.shown to be circulating when tests 
'riiis would no doubt be governed by tlie 
the netisWk in overhead and underground Plaht. ^d 
the type of the latter. Mr. Stigant's cqmmente on the 

resonmit shunt versus the interconnected-star com¬ 
pensator. and on the rating of 1 

The last method was tried some years ago at my sug 
i.r: case wwo serious taterierence^w^ b^g 
experienced, wad proved quitp effective. IJ this p^ 
tolar c^s.: tuere was fertaaately avaUable m the 


geneihting station a transformer which could be used 
for the purpose. • 

In reply to Mr. Wiithrich I shoul(J like to point out 
that the expression “ is very successfully used ” referred 
to the operation of the single-phase system as fi, system 
of traction on the Swiss* Railways, find not to th^intgr- 
ference problem. I have unfortunately been unable 
to obtain much information on the Swiss experience as 
regards interference, and iSie summary furnished by 
Mr. Wiithrich of the‘views of Dr. Behn-Eschenburg 
and Mr. Kristen is correspondingly appreciated. It is 
gathered that transient effects due to short-circuits are 
the greater difficulty, and that these are just as likely 
to occur with high-pressure d.c. as with single-phase 
systems. Further, that placing the overhead com¬ 
munication circuits underground or their reSnoval from , 
positions contiguous to the railways is the only way of 
neutrahzing these effects. This is bad news, although 
not so bad as it would have been considered few jiears 
ago before the development of the loaded cable and the 
telephone repeater. Overhead routes for trunk •tele¬ 
phone service are not now so essential for providing 
efficient speaking conditions between aU parts of the, 
country, but tbey are of the greatest value and for some 
SMwices indispensable, e.g. overhead circuits have io be 
employed for connections betw^een the stations of the 
British Broadcasting Company when simultaneous 
broadcasting is in progress, as lengthy underground 
cables are not suitable for the transmission of music. 
Large sums of money were paid by the Post Office for 
wayleave facilities for communication circuits on a 
number of railways, and the value of these wayleaves 
depends upon the facilities offered for the erection of 
overhead lines. As an example, the old Midland Rail¬ 
way carries what is called the backbone telephone trunk 
route from London to the North. If, therefore, it were 
established that the electrification of the main railway 
routes, whether by the direct-current or** single-phase 
system, meant that all overhead Post Ofifieg wireS must 
be removed from the railways, a great deal of work 
would be involved, and one can foresee the possibihty 
of the clash of interests, which it is not necessary to go 
into here. I had hopes that solutions would be found 
to the problems, without resource to such drastic 

remedies as those suggested. 

Mr. Eames asks whether it would not be advaritageOUs,, 
in cases where there is parallelism with a trac^on 
system, to revert to the twist system of transposition. 
If the cross-over points are unsuitably placed in relation 
to the length of parallelism, a ^®^^^Sement of >e 
cross-over points should in most cases provide ^he more 
economical solution. As pointed out in the 
Mr. Stubbs, there is an imtial advantage with the tim 
system in that no subsequent rearrangement is rgq^^ 
on the advent of a power line in the neighb&urhood. 
Mr. Eames seems to assume that ^e mes» frequency 
of speech and the note frequency to which the ear is 
most sensitive must coincide. The former can be 
computed by comparison with electrical measuremen s 
in which silgle-freqnency currents are employed a^ 

S r r 

can be ascertained yithent the nse _ot telephone 
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receivers. Lord Rayleigh did not use a telephone 
receiver in the investigations which led him to the 
conclusion that a Irequency of 1024 per second was that 
at which the ear was most sensitive. The possibility 
of pow8r circuit interference^ disturbing broadcast 
p*ogr%mmes has seVeral aspects. There is the local 
interference which affects receiving sets in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the power line and which is usually 
confined to sets near to eltctric railways. Then there 
is the more serious interference produced by the high- 
pressure unidirectional current system used in con¬ 
nection with the electrical treatment (purification) of 
blast-furnace gases. This electrical process involves the 
transmission of rectified alternating current at 80 000 
volts over a line which is perhaps 300 ft. long, and sets 
up oscillatfons at the natural frequency of the line. 
This may ^ affect vdreless reception for many miles 
around, owing to the natural frequency approaching 
that of thu broadcasting transmission. Next there is 
the possibility of interference with telephone circuits 
used* for simultaneous broadcasting. The land lines 
between the broadcasting stations have to be overhead 
as the transmission of music by long underground 
circuits is not satisfactory, the reason being that the 
cut-off frequency on underground lines worked with 
loading coils and telephone repeaters is between 2 000 
and 2 600 per second, which is high enough for speech 
but not for music. Overhead lines are of course much 
more liable than underground lines to inductive inter¬ 
ference, and any disturbance picked up by the land 
line will naturally be passed bn to the listening public. 
No doubt many have noticed this on occasion. In one 
case the transmission of a Paris programme to the 
London station was virtually spoiled by tramway inter¬ 
ference with the land lines. Mr. Eames’s suggested 
use of a search coil to detect the presence of power 
mains under roadways so that precautions can be taken 
when using S thrust-boring machine, is timely. I may 
say that tlje proposed method had been suggested 
previously, and coUs have been made for the purpose. 
This is an illustration of the old proverb “It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good,” as the unpleasant 
feature of power transmission which is the subject of 
the paper is here used as a means of assisting other 
parties in their road operations. A further use for tlie 
search cbil would be to show the presence of water and 
gas pipes, as these are usually carrying current if there 
are tramways in the neighbourhood. 

- Mr. Cornfoot notes that electrol 3 rtic action has not 
been referred to in the paper although it is another 
aspect o| tlie interference problem, and asks whether 
the disturbance under this heading is serious. I agree 
that electrolysis is a subject that might properly have 
been iqpluded, but on the other hand it is a matter 
that lends itself to separate treatment, and in any case 
to have deaHi with it adequately would have lengthened 
the paper to too great an extent. . In answer to. the 
question, I regard the general position of disturbance 
from that source as serious. The possibility of earth 
currents interfering with dialling on automatic telephone 
s 5 rstems in which earth circuits are employed has not 
been overlooked, and in connection with the proposed 
change from manual to automatic working in London 


an investigation was made to ascertain the extent to 
which the differences of potential between the “ earths “ 
of two exchanges might be caused by electric railways 
or tramways in the vicinity. Tests made with recording 
voltmeters showed that potential differences were 
usually of the order of 1 or 2 volts, but in some cases 
momentary kicks of tl^ order of lS,.yolts were registered. 
There was some doubt a« to the true values in these 
latter cases, as the duration of the impulses was short 
and the sudden increase in the voltage "might cause 
the needle to swing past the correct point. Apparatus 
was therefore devised which showed the duration of 
short impulses and also recorded more accurately their 
magnitude. During a period of one month a P.D. 
exceeding 10 volts was recorded twice, and 6 volts was 
exceeded 13 times in tests between Central and Western 
Exc ha nges. It has been estimated that the lost calls due 
to these earth-potential kicks would not be greater than 
1 in 600 000, and that the degree of disturbance would 
require to be 60 times as great s*s this before the standard 
of service would be sensibly affected. Mr. Cornfoot’s 
reference to the Electricity Commissioners' Regulations 
on the matter of maximum current allowed in the 
connection to earth ofcthe neutral point is of impo^nce. 
The regulation in question limits the amount of current 
to 1/1000th part of the maximum supply current and 
was evidently intended to ensure that the insulation 
should be maintained at a high standard, as if that 
amount is exceeded it is laid down that step^ must be 
taken to improve the insulation. The regulation was 
evidently drawn up at a time when the effect of the 
third harmonic in producing heavy charging currents 
in high-pressur^ines was not knowiip The 90 amperes 
referred to has nothing to do with insulation failure, 
and yet according to the regulations the insulation 
should be overhauled because of its presence. The 
regulation in its present form is not up-to-date and will 
no doubt be recast when th^ regulations are revised by 
the Commissioners. 

The point raised by Prof. Marchant, that the great 
difference in sound effects by currents of different 
frequencies as illustrated in Fig. 1 and by the figures 
given by Osborne, might be influenced by the personal 
factor, is to a great extgnt met by the way in which 
the investigations were carried out, as a number of 
observers were employed. The interference currents of 
different frequencies and amplitudes were superposed 
on the speaking current of a telephone line, and the 
diminished speech efficiency was arrived at by means 
of the ratio of deaf syllables received to tlie number 
of spoken ones. 

I should not like it to be thought that Mr. Fennell’s 
summary of the attitude of the Post Office towards tlie 
erection of power lines is entirely accurate. The paper 
was confined to the technical problems of interference, 
and makes no mention of protection or safeguards to 
prevent contacts between communication and power 
drcuits; Or of the legal position of the Post Office, or 
of policy which the legal position decides. Mr. Fennell 
introduQcs these other subjects in a somewhat challenging 
fashion and,^whilst not denying their importance, I do 
not think that this is thq, right place in which to deal 
satisfactcnrily with the: matte?'. I must, howevei*, chal- 
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lenge the statement that tlte Post Office will try to 
prevent the erection of power lines. It is perhaps only 
necessary to remark that an over-statement has a very 
weakening effect on the very best case. As Mr. Fennell 
points out, the perfectly balanced telephone circuit 
would not be affected by induction from power circuits, 
but he ignores the converse—-that a perfectly balanced 
powSr circuit would not affect neighbouring telephone 
circuits. As explained in the paper, it is not possible 
with overhead wires to maintain perfect balance ^but 
a very high standard indeed is required to meet the 
inductive effects from other telephone and telegraph 
circuits—and it is contended that commercially that is 
the most that can be expected from tlie telephone 
administration. If inductive effects are experienced 
with the telephone lines up to this standard, then it is 
considered that the power line unbalance is excessive, 

. and the “ deficiencies ” are with the power system and 
not with the Post Of&ce. Mr, Fennell seems to imply 
that public interest is qply concerned with the supply 
of electricity, and tliat telephones are a departmental 
interest only. This is not correct—both services are 
for the public, and it is of course equally the duty of 
the l^partment to see that the t^ephone service is not 
saffdlefL with charges which are proper to the elec¬ 
tricity service. Mr. Fennell says: “ The Post OfS.ce 
cannot fairly claim to continue to follow railway routes 
when by so doing they impede or even prevent railway 
electrification.” As pointed out in the reply to Mr. 
Wuthrich* the Post Office have paid Imge sums for 
wayleave facilities on many of the railways, and if 
those wayleaves are rendered valuele^ by railway 
electrification—^which I hope will nol^^be the case—-a 
difficult situation may arise with which it is not mthin 
my province to deal. The use of earthed wires in 
reducing the electrostatic charging of wires is referred 
to by Mr. Fennell, and I am sorry that even on this 
I must differ from him. Mr. Fennell suggests that these 
wires should be placed on the telephone routes at the 
cost of the telephone administration; but why not on 
the power line supports at the cost of the power circuit 
owner? The analogy of the marker boards and 
armouring round underground power tnains seems quite 
good, but those are provided by the power main owner 
and not by the other users of the road. This seems 
to be sound, as it is only just that the owner of the 
dangerous thing should guard it, as the marker boards, 
at least, have to be provided to safeguard* other 
authorities who may open the road. One would assume 
from Mr. Fennell’s explanation tharf: the marker boards 
are provided voluntarily by the owner of the armoured 
cable primarily for his own protection, but I have 
always understood that it was a requirement of the 
Electricity Commissioners made ift the interests of other 
road users. However that may be, it is pointed out 
that whilst on the one hand the use of earth wires may 
be beneficial in reducing the inductive effects from the 
residual voltages and currents, on the other hand it 
may increase the effects of balanced yoltages and currents 
by distorting the fields. • 

Mr. Mercer refers j;o the interference effect^ sometimes 
picked up m^y miles away^frora the pof!it of origin, 
and on circuits not directly cojicerned. Tertiary induc¬ 


tion &f this character is very often difficult to trewe and 
the instance quoted of a note being picked up lOO miles* 
from the power circuit is illustrative. ^ 

In answer to Mr. Breach, Fig. 43 refers to the currents 
in the earth connections on the 20 000-volt •network 
only and not to that in the alternaibr earth conn^tipps. 

I agree that if a diagram had been given showing the 
earthing points the position would have been clearer. 

It was not given owing to ftie length of the paper and 
the already great number of diagrjims. I am afraid 
my wording was not too clear in the quotation made by 
Mr. Breach from page 852. I did not wish to convey 
the idea that a second earth is required for the pro¬ 
tective gear, but that apart from other considerations 
an earth may be wanted for that purpose alone. The 
additional details given by Mr. Breach concerning the , 
application of the resonant shunt to the mercury-arc 
rectifier referred to in the appendix are of considerable 
interest and value. Prof. Marchant’s reply to, the 
question as to the size of the reactor used in connection 
with the arrangement of resonant shunts across the 
phases of an alternator is as follows:—“ It is difficult 
to give any general figure which would represent the cost ^ 
of a reactance necessary for a current of 3 000 aniperes ; 
each case would have to be dealt with on its merits and 
the value of the reactance necessary would depend on 
the amplitude of the harmonic which it was desired to 
eliminate from the "wave-shape of the alternator. 

Mr. Morton points out that unbalanced power lines 
may result when high-pressure overhead, transmission 
lines are used for supplying current to sparsely popu^ted 
agricultural' districts, as loads will be tapped off at 
irregular intervals, probably by single-phase circuits. 
This is a problem that must be taken iiito considera¬ 
tion. It is apparently a feature of distribution in 
America, and a warning against such airangements is 
included in the Report of the Inductive Interference 
Committee of the National Electric Light Association 
and Bell Telephone System. Mr. Morton ^sks whether 
I would anticipate inductive interference with under¬ 
ground telephone circuits owing to leakage on the outer 
of a single-phase concentric cable. No such case, has 
come under my notice and, although I think that 
interference would not occur if the telephone circuit in 
the cable were balanced to the degree required for 
telephonic repeater worlcing, it is possible that the paired 
circuits in the ordinary type of telephone cable might 
be affected, depending to a certain extent upon the type 
of apparatus in use. Such interference has been caused c 
by neighbouring cables carrying current supplied by 
mercury-arc rectifiers, and by cables donnected to 
generators supplying three-phase current with the 
neutral point earthed. A case of the former type has 
developed since the paper was read. I am afr^d that 
I did not make the position clear as regards thefeup^sed 
necessity for earthing at the neutral pqijit on tmee^ 
phase systems. I have understood that for the operation 
of certain types of protective gear an earth is reqimed 
at the neutral point. I know, however, that the earing 
is not required solely on that account. If the earthing, 
for whatever purpose it is provided, results in 
ference, as it does in many cases, then it is objectionable 

on that account. 
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In pply to Mr. Teago, the type of receiving apparatus 
•" Would doubtless have some influence on Fig. ], but the 
main characterist^s are decided by the ear. As pointed 
out previously, Lord Rayleigh's figure of maximum 
sensitivity was not based on the effect on a telephone 
ref.eiv^r. Mr. Teago says that it would be a difiicult 
and expensive matter to eliminate harmonics from 
electric machinery to the extent desired, and suggests 
as an alternative, self-help^ by the telephone engineer! 
It is also a difiicult and expeng=ive matter to provide 
telephone circuits that will not be affected by those 
harmonics, and although self-help is practised it is not 
■out of place to point out that, apart from other con¬ 
siderations, the elimination of harmonics at the source 
will hold good for all existing and future telephone 
circuits. Oh the other hand, if they are not removed 
the added^ difficulty experienced in the construction 
and maintenance of telephone circuits is a continuing 


one, involving not only fiiitial expense but permanent 
increase in maintenance expenditure and additional 
cost in the provision of future circuits. 

In answer to Mr. Rettie I should say that more trouble 
has been caused by three-phase than by single-phase 
lines. The former system is, however, more extensively 
used. So far as I knpw, we have^had no trouble from 
partial earths on three-phase systems worked with the 
neutral unearthed. Mr. Rettie expresses pleasure at 
the fact that interference is caused by direct current 
as well as by alternating current, and says that the 
disadvantage, being common to both, cancels out. The 
pleasure is wholly Mr. Rettie’s, however, as although 
the disadvantage may cancel out as an argument it 
unfortunately does not cancel out in actual fact. From 
the communication engineer’s point of view it would 
be better if only one system had the disadvantage; it 
would halve his troubles. 


A NOVEL METHOD OF STARTING POLYPHASE 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOI^S. * 

By E. V. Clark, B.Sc., Associate JW^mber. 


{Paper first received mh November, 1923, and in final form Zlst March, 1924.) 


Summary. 

This j)aper records that while some difficulty may ordin 
arily be expemenced in starting up a polyphase synchronou 
motor simultaneously with the alternator supplying th 
circuit, the difficulty is greatly reduced if the alternator i 

type; and that with small laboratoi” 
pl^t this method of starting is simple in the extreme. 

Further, rf the asynchronous alternator has a wound roto: 
and an adjustable rheostat in its rotor circuit, then tin 
synchronous motor may be run up to speed by the operatior 
the rotor rheostat, with the asynchronous alternate] 
running at full speed throughout. 

A scheme for operating small synchronous motors in s 
factory with this method of starting is outlined as being 
technically feasible, though inferior to other methods in 

general cony&ience and, therefore, devoid of much com¬ 
mercial utility. 

■Three fields where this method of starting may be of 
appreciable or occasional use are cited, viz. technical school 
laborat<cr;es, testing-shops of manufacturers, and emergency 
use by supply authorities. ® ^ 


A standard method given in the earlier textbooks J 
starting a synchronous motor is to run it up with t 
alternator, i.e. to connect it electrically to the alternal 
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while the latter is at rest, to excite both alternator and 
niotor, and then to start ^he alternator very slowdv, 
giving the motor a start by hand. The motor should 
come into synchronism and thereupon the alternator 
may be gradually raised in speed, bringing the motor 
up to speed^ with it. The author’s students attempt 
each year this method of starting a synchronous motor 
m the electrical engineering laboratory of the Adelaide 
University, but with very little success, as the conditions 
are unfavourable. The two three-phase machines 
available for the experiment have very different wave¬ 
forms, and one has to be considerably under-excited 
when they are used in conjunction. Thus the syn¬ 
chronizing force at ?ow speed is small, and the motor 

readily falls out of step if the alternator is accelerated 
at all rapidly. 

It would appear -that an asynclironous alternator 
should be much more suitable for use with this method 
of starting, since the motor would completely determine 
the voltage and periodicity of the circuit; wliile irre¬ 
gularity of the acceleration of the alternator would only 
mean irregular negative slip, and the torque on the 
synclironous motor would always be positive. Thus, if 
once th^ motor is properly running there should be ’no 
tendency foj it to slow down and ,come to rest, unless 
the alternator is accelera,ted so rapidly paving regard 
to the inertia of the motori that the negative slip becomes 
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synchronous motor armature is small, quite a small 
speed of the synchronous motor will cause a considerable 
current to flow and thereby produce th# necessaiy flux. 

A^aiious tests of the two varieties of this method of 
starting synchronous motors have been carried •but in 
the electrical engineering laboratory •of the Univ^sitj* 
of Adelaide with the small plant already referred to. 
Of the two ways, viz. running up simultaneously with a 
squirrel-cage type asynchronous alternator, and starting 
on the rotor rheostat of a*wound-rotor type asynchronous 
alternator, the latter is found to be appreciably the 
better with the laboratory plant. To run up simul¬ 
taneously needs considerably greater care, as the d.c. 
motor starts up very rapidly on the first notch of its 
ordinary starting rheostat, and the synchronous motor 
must be given the hand start at just the righi?moment. 
On the other hand, if a special d.c. rheostat is used and 
the first notch allows but little current to flow, the sudden 
access of load as the asynchronous alternator ♦picks up 
may cause a drop in speed sufficient to let tlie synchron¬ 
ous motor come to rest. \^'ith the wound-rotor typ6'of. 
asynchronous alternator, the easiest way to start is to 
run this up to speed, set the rotor rheostat on the first 
notch (or on that notch which gives maximum torque 
at the speed adopted), connect the stator to the unexciied 
synchronous motor, give a hand-turn and then close the 
field switch. The synchronous motor used in the 
experiments has very exces‘»ive “ tooth-lock action,’* 
and it is impossible to give the shaft any considerable 
spin by hand if the field is excited. With a type ot 
synchronous motor having more uniform flux distribu¬ 
tion, it would be a matter for experiment to detemune 
whether the final act should be to throw in the field 
switch or the main a.c. switch. Naturally, excessive 
power is needed for the hand-turn if the motor is both 
excited and connected to the alternator, ^ suggested 
in the preliminary description of the method. 

Tests of starting up a synchronous motor binder load 
were made by belting the motor to a line *shaft* and 
thence to a set of three unexcited 2| kW machines wth 
six bearings and rigidly coupled shafts. It was found 
just possible to start up on this load, if care was taken 
that as the rotor rheostat was moved from notch to 
notch the line current was not allowed to exceed the 
normal current rating of the asynchronous alternator 
by more than 25 per cent or so. If this w-ere exceeded, 
the torque became too small and the synchronous motor 
came to rest. The motor was much under-excited, so 
that the stator flux would be considerably below normal. 

To test this method of starting on a machine of 
greater magnitude, experiments w^ere next mad§ upon 
a rotary conv^er of 150 kW capacityr in one of the con¬ 
verter stations of the Adelaide tramways. This is a 
three-phase 25-cycle 500-r.p.m. machine; and for the 
asynchronous alternator set the battery booster o^he 
station was adapted, consisting of a 40 h.p*mduction 
motor with wound rotor, driving a 200-ampere 160-volt 
booster. Temporary>^ leads from a 100-volt tapping on 
the battery were connected through a water-bucke 
starter to. the booster, by means of which it was run 
as a d.c. motor ;, and the stator leads of the induction 
motor were remolded from its tiransformers and connected 
to the a.c. terminals of the rotary converter, the field 


great enough to reduce the torcjhe below that necessary 
to overcome the no-load losses of the motor. 

Experiment showed this to be the case. There is 
very little difficulty in starting up the laboratory 5 kW 
three-phase alternator as a synchronous motor when 
power is supplied to it electrically by a 2 h.p. three- 
phase induction motor^ used as an^asynchronous alter¬ 
nator £fnd belt-driven from a d.c*motor. This induction 
motor has a wound rotor which may be short-circmted 
for the experiment. The synchronous motor is excited, 
the switch connecting it to the asynchronous alternator 
is closed, and the motor driving the latter is then started. 
As an asynchronous alternator has no power of self¬ 
excitation, it follows that no current flows between it 
and the synchronous motor. But if, as the asynchronous 
alternator is started, a moderate hand-turn is given to 
the synchronous motor, this at once generates an E.M.F. 
and produces suflicient current both to excite the 
asyncluTonous alternator and to laeep the motor running. 
The alternator may nowebe run up to speed quite 
rapidly, and the motor will follow with no tendency to 
“ fall out.” 

* With the provision of an asynchronous alternator 
with WQiind rotor and three-legged nheostat in the rotor 
•circuft, liowever, it is not necessary to start up the 
synchronous motor at the same time as the alternator, 
since the latter may run at full speed throughout the 
starting operation. The alternator, not being self- 
exciting, m^ be connected electrically to the synchron¬ 
ous motor by closing the main switch, without any 
circulation of current. The motor is excited and the 
alternator rotor rheostat is placed on the* first notch 
as if the alternator w«re being started up ^ ah induction 
motor. And now, by giving a hand-turn to the syn¬ 
chronous motor, E.M.F. is generated, current flows, 
and the motor runs up to a speed corresponding roughly 
to that which would be attained on the first notch of the 
starting rheostat if the asynchronous alternator and 
synchronous motor were reversed in position. Also, by 
cutting out the resistance in the alternator rotor circuit 
notch by notch, the synchronous motor runs up to 
speed without any excessive rush of current, only a 
small kick being observed as each succeeding notch is 

used. * . 

The simple and easy starting of a synchronous motor 

in these circumstances is just what one would expect 
from theory. The torque of an induction motor, for a 
given rotor resistance, flux and slip, is the same except 
for sign, whether the slip is positive or negative. Hence 
if the starting torque of a 50-cycle 4-p<5le induction motor 
at rest—i.e. when the slip is 50 cycles per second, on 
the first notch of its starting rheostat is T, then if we 
mechanically drive the induction inotor at 1 660 r.p.m. 
and have electrically connected to it a 4-pole s 3 mchron- 
ous motor running at 60 r.p.m., we have a negative 
slip of 60 cycles per second and a torque of —T with 
the same rotor resistance in circuit, proyjded the flux 
is the same in the two cases. But on a pnrety inductive 
circuit, a synchronous alternator of negligible mtemal 
resistance gives a constant current irrespectiye of 
speed, since the E.M.F. generated and react|,ace both 
vary as the speed. Hence as. the resistance in the 
circuit comprising asynchro*ou% alternator stator and 
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of which was separately excited. The inductidh motor 
is normally run off the transformers of one of the con¬ 
verters, so tha^ its voltage was suitable. The experi¬ 
ments we:e quite successful, but it was found only 
just possible to give the converter the necessary hand- 
■,turjj. The maclfine in question is provided with a 
belt-connected pony motor, by means of which it may be 
started from the a.c. side. With the belt removed, two 
men pushing on the puUe^ and armature barrel-end were 
not able to impart sufficient velocity to cause the machine 
to pick up. On replacing the belt, however, the greater 
facility thereby afforded for an effective hand-turn 
enabled the same two men to give the requisite start. 
No attempt was made to measure the required initial 
speed, but the author’s impression is that it was in the 
neighboifrhood of 30 r.p.m., or, say, somewhere between 
6 and 10 per cent of the rated sjmchronous speed in 
this case. 

. Startijtg up was tried both on the rotor rheostat, and 
simultaneously with the rotor short-circuited. The 
former method enabled the set to be readily run up to 
speed for synchronizing on to the transformers. The 
latter tests showed that the set could be started up 
about as easily on the alternative method; but the 
cojaditions were abnonnal, the d.c. starting rheostat of 
the battery booster set being an improvised water 
bucket which facilitated the running of the set at low 
speed but did not give sufficient range of resistance to 
enable the set to be brought up to full speed under load. 

In all these tests it was found desirable to excite 
the converter field before giving the hand-turn, and to 
let the closing of the main a.c. switch be the final action 
when a sufficient hand-turn had been given. The diffi¬ 
culty of turning the armature by hand was much the 
same, whether the field was excited or not, if the main 
switch was open; whereas the closing of the main 
switch made considerable difference, probably due to 
currents caused by residual magnetism. In this respect 
the"behayiour of the rotary converter was just the 
reverse of that of the laboratory synchronous motor. 

In both laboratory and converter station tests, one 
fact was as evident as it was unexpected, viz. that 
starting up was very much easier if the synchronous 
. motor was nauch under-exdted. One would anticipate 
just the opposite, A somewhat superficial explanation 
, tha,t suggests itself is as follows : At the moment at 
which the circuit becomes active, whether by closing the 
main switch or the field switch, it is the synchronous 
. motor which delivers energy to the circuit; and not 
until the flux of the induction motor is built up does 
that macHine act as an alternator and supply energy. 
Hence the stored energy of rotation imparted to the 
synchronous motor by the hand-turn must be sufficient 
to supply this initial flow of electrical energy without 
bringihg the machine to rest. Now at a ^ven speed the 
voltage iss proportional to the flux, while the current 
will be almost proportional to the voltage. The time 
taken for the flux of the induction motor to build up 
will be much the same at any voltage, since the time- 
. constant of the circuit is but little affected. Thus it 
follows that at a given speed the energy to be supplied 
by the synchronous motor will vary almost as the square 
. of its flux. The vsdue of field excitation to give the 


easiest starting—that iS, the minimum hand start—will 
therefore be the smallest value sufficient to provide 
enough torque to keep the synchronous motor in rotation. 
It is very noticeable in the laboratory tests how, at a 
speed quite sufficient with low excitation, the motor 
comes to rest with a jerk on switching on too strong a 
field current. ^ 

It will be noted that the line current, which lags 
relatively to the voltage generated in the synchronous 
motor by a small angle at the initial'^ moment, must 
swing round to a lag of about 130“ by the time the 
asynchronous alternator takes charge, since the latter 
can only deliver a leading current; and further, that as 
meanwhile the synchronous motor has given out energy 
and therefore dropped in speed, the frequency must fall 
steadily during this momentary transition period. A 
record by an oscillograph showing the waves of current 
and E.M.F. during the second or two following the 
closing of the circuit,* would be of much interest and 
might render more evident rthe conditions required for 
the easiest starting up of a synchronous motor by this 
method. 

Once the sjmchronous motor is properly running on'' 
the asynchronous alternator circuit, one may pf course 
increase the field strengtli gradually with advalitage 
to the torque transmitted. It would appear, however, 
that a sudden increase of field strength would momen¬ 
tarily cause the synchronous motor to give out energy 
and might therefore pull it up if the speed were too low. 

Attempts to start up a single-phase synchronous motor 
in this manner met with very little success. The same 
two labora*lory machines were used, with one of the 
three-phase ^r-connected legs disconnected. By giving 
the greatest possible hand-turn to. the synclironous 
motor, one could occasionally get it to hold in, but this 
result was exceptional. The method might prove useful 
occasionally in running up to speed a single-phase 
machine that could be ,flriven mechanically to, say, 
one-quarter full speed, but does not otherwise appear to 
afford much scope for use. 

This method of starting polyphase synclironous motors 
would appear to have little scope for use in the factory, 
since it suffer? from three defects. First, excitation 
must be available while the motor is at rest; secondly, 
a hand-turn or its equivalent must be given at starting ; 
and thirdly, even though the asynchronous alternator 
may run at full speed throughout, yet there must be 
no pressure on the mains between the alternator and 
motor prior to the moment of starting. Nevertheless, 
it is not impossible to devise a scheme for the operation 
of a factory with a number of small synchronous motors 
to be started on this principle and operated from public 
supply mains. A control centre would be provided 
from which all motors would "be started, and this would 
be equipped with an induction motor driving both the 
common exciter for all synchronous motofs and also 
the starting ^synchronous alterna,tor which woidd have 
two poles more than the motor driving it. This set 
would run continuously while the factory was working. 
Each* synchronous motor (with the exception of very 
small 09 ^) would drive its load, by means of fast and 
loose pulley or friction.^ clutch, and wpAild be connected 
to the control centre by^ve wires, viz. iliree a.c. armature 
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leads and two d.c. exdting leads. The control switch¬ 
board would include for each synchronous motor a 
field switch and rheostat and a three-pole double¬ 
throw main switch, connecting to the starting busbars 
in one position and to the public mains in the other, 
with intermediate “ off ” position. Starting busbars 
would he connected thpough an ammeter to the stator 
of the asynchronous alternatof, the rotor of which 
would be wound and provided with a substantial three- 
legged rheostat. A synchroscope would be connected 
between the starting busbars and the public mains. 

To start any motor, the workman operating it would 
sig na l by bell-push that he desired it to be started and 
would proceed to rotate it by hand. The switchboard 
attendant at the control centre would put the rotor 
rheostat of the asynchronous alternator on to the first 
notch, throw the main switch of the synchronous motor 
in question into the starting position and then close the 
field switch of that motor. His ammeter would indicate 
directly the motor started? and he would then bring 
the latter up to speed by means of the rheostat in the 
alternator rotor, keeping, if desired, the motor at the 
low speed of the first notch until he got a signal to tell 
lum Jjhjft. the friction clutch was Slosed, or the belt 
transferred to the fast pulley. As the asynchronous 
alternator has two poles more than the motor driving 
it, the synchronous motor will readily run up to syn¬ 
chronous speed with respect to the supply mains ; and 
the operate* must synchronize in when throwing his 
motor switch from the starting position to the running 
position upon the pqbhc mains. He thus, has entire 
charge of all motors, and by varying the eating current 
either individually or collectively may keep the power 
factor in the neighbourhood of unity, or leading, as 
required. Any motors in the factory which have to 
start and stop frequently—e.g., crane motors—may be 
of the induction t 3 rpe and have their bad power factors 
neutralized by over-exciting -ftie synchronous motors. 

This scheme is merely put forward as indicating the 
technical possibility of operating a pumber of syn¬ 
chronous motors witli this method of staxting, for it is 
fully realized that the complexity of the«scheme renders 
its commercial utilitj;; extremely small. In special 
circumstances, where a large number, of small motors 
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was desirable and power factor of prime importaifce, 
and where, in addition, labour was very unskilled, it 
might be advisable to install a system *of synchronous 
motors with centralized staxting and a common ejjpiting 
source; but even under iSiese conditions results could^ 
probably be obtained more satisfactorily by uling 
synchronous motors equipped with amortisseur coils 
so as to be self-starting arwii self-synchronizing, and 
providing at the control,centre a starting transformer 
with tappings. This would eliminate the hand starting 
and hand sjmehronizing which would appear inseparable 
from the method of starting by means of an asyn¬ 
chronous alternator. 

There should nevertheless be some practical use of 
this method of starting synchronous motors, and three 
fields may be cited where it. should have possibilities. 

(a) In technical school laboratories, where it* may be 

used both to illustrate the properties of the as 3 mchronous 
alternator and to start up synchronous motors for the 
plotting of V curves, etc. » 

(b) In m anu fa cturing-works* testing shops, to start 
up alternators in order to parallel them on to the a.c. 
supply mains, whereupon they may be tested as motors, 
either running light or by means of a rope brake. ^ 

(c) In substations, for emergency starting when the 
normal starting gear is broken down, in cases where an 
induction motor set is available. For example, Stuart- 
street station of the Manchester Corporation some 20 
years ago contained an induction motor-generator set 
for exciting the main alternators. By means of this 
it should have been possible, without any temporary 
connections whatever, to start up on the a.c. side any 
motor-generator substation in which d.c. excitation was 
available, provided that the requisite "hand-turn’" 
could have been given to the motor-generator set. 

The author’s thanks are due to Mr. W. G. T. Goodman, 
chief engineer and general manager to the*Municipal 
Tramways Trust, Adelaide, for permission to carry, out 
tests at one of the tramway converter statioife ; and to 
Mr. A. A. Watkins, chief assistant engineer, both for 
arranging the temporary coimectious necessary to enable 
the tests described to be carried out on one of the spare 
sets in -die converter station, and for much assistance 
while the tests were in progress. 
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THE FIFTEENTH KELVIN LECTURE. 

KELVIN AND THE ECONOMICS OF THE GENERATION* AND DISTRIBUTION OF 

ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 

By Guido Semenza, Member. 

{Lecture ddwered before The Institution, 24/A April, 1924.) 


1. Lord Kelvin, at that time Sir William Thomson, 
enunciated his *' conductor law ” at a meeting of the 
British Association in 1881, that is 43 years ago. I 
should like to quote the words with which his paper 
began: 

“ The most economical size of the copper con¬ 
ductor for the electric transmission of energy, 
whether for the electric light or for the performance 
of mechanical work, would be found by comparing 
the annual interest of the money value of the copper 
with the money value of the energy lost annually 
in the heat generated in it by the electric current.” 

As we all know, he came to the conclusion, as the 
result of a simple mathematical calculation, that the 
most economical area of a conductor is that for which 
the annual interes; on the cost of the copper is equal to 
the value of the energy lost per annum in the conductor. 

The law in this simple form has by some been con¬ 
sidered to be of very little practical value because it 
neglects a number of items, which affect the total cost 
of the transmission, -such as poles, insulators, etc. 
These itemf vary with the size of the conductor, and it 
is, in my opinion, this fact which has resulted in Kelvin’s 
lawjbeing restricted to theoretical problems and in its 
losing, in*the minds of most engineers, much of its 
practical value, I have always felt that this is to be 
regretted and I am glad of the opportunity of explaining 
the true meaning of the law. 

If, on the one hand, I fully appreciate the honour 
conferred on me by the invitation to deliver this 
Lecture, on the ot^ier I feel that my task is by no means 
easy. 1 am an engineer and not a scientist, and I can 
only speak as an engineer; I fear, therefore, that I 
shall not be able to maintain the high standard of 
pre,vious Kelvin Lectures. 

There are, to my mind, two important features which 
niake •Kelvin’s law very interesting. The first is its 
relation to the intellectual character of the man whom 
we are honouring; and the second is the development 
thaifthis law can receive—and, by some, receives daily 
—^in every kind of calculation relating to electrical 
matters. 

’ 2. We must go back to the time when the law was 
enunciated, the early days of electrical development, in 
order to realize its fundamental importance. 

In 1881 the Edison incandescent lamp had been 
shown for the first time at the Paris Exhibition, although 
it was in existence at Menlo Park two years before, and 
its appearance at the Paws Exhibition was preceded by 


much scepticism. Before that time only a few arc 
lamps had been used, and the transmission of power to a 
distance was still a dream. True, it had been discussed 
to a small extent, and in America somebody had pro¬ 
phesied the transmissipn of energy from Niagara Falls 
over a long distance, bu^ nothing very conclusive 
appears to have been done before the experiments of 
Marcel Desprez, which were started in 1881 and were 
conducted on a practical scale only in 1886—four years ^ 
after the time we ^re considering—^when he succeeded 
in transmitting 60 horse-power from Creil tcy^l^aeds,. a 
distance of 50 km, but at a very low efficiency. 

In 1881 Edison already had in mind a distributing 
network, and in 1882 one of these became a reality in 
New York and one in Milan JItaly). I have tried to 
find out how he calculated the cross-secXions of the 
conductors, and I have come to the conclusion that the 
only factor* taken into consideration was the drop in 
voltage. From the earliest days^ networks of mains 
and feeders were not very simple, and therefore the 
proper sections were determined by experimental 
methods, the tests being carried out on a model of the 
network constructed to a reduced scale. It appears 
that no economic considerations influenced the deter¬ 
mination of the conductor areas. As regards the 
methods of Edison, his biographers report the following 
remark by him; ” I had not muc^i use for mathema¬ 
ticians either, for I soon found that I could guess a good 
deal closer thamthey could figure, so I went on guessing.” 
And so I suppose he did the same in calculating his 
networks, but I think It is only fair to say that we owe 
a great deal to Edison’s ” guesswork.” 

We can also realize that in those days, when every¬ 
thing connected with electricity was still uncertain and 
vague, things were done more on an empirical than on 
a scientific basis* They were years of nervous and 
intense research. Electric light was a rising star on 
the horizon, and all sorts of inventors were directing 
their efforts to the development and perfection of the 
new discoveries which promised to 3 tield renown and 
wealth. Many of these pioneers, I am afraid, did not 
understand the difference between energy and current, 
and the necessity of accurate measurement was not 
then felt. At the time of this rush comes the Glasgow 
professor who calmly put a question which nobody had 
yet thought about: How can the size of a conductor 
be determined in order to obtain the maximum economy 
from an iiectric transmission ? '^ I am sure that some 
of the nervous inventors present at the lecture must 
have exclaimed: ” Wily ask such a curious question ? ” 
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Sir William Thomson, however, was looking into the 
future. With his deep knowledge, he clearly foresaw 
the coming importance of the applications of electricity, 
he already had the conviction that electrical energy 
would be transmitted many miles and that electric 
lamps would be as common as candles, and so he 
realized the importancjp of the cosrfb of the conductors 
used. *In his well-known paper of 1881 Kelvin had 
already discussed the size of conductors necessary to 
transmit 21 OOtl h.p. from Niagara Falls a distance of 
300 miles, and in the same year he had read a paper on 
“ The Sources of Energy in Nature Available to Men 
for the Production of Mechanical Effect.” He was fore¬ 
seeing the future and was guiding the others. And 
Kelvin’s law enunciated in 1881 was before its time. 

3. That this vision of the future was right, has been 
proved not only by the present importance of electrical 
engineering, but also by his having discovered and 
published an economic law which has, in practice, had 
wide influence. In fact, »ecent developments in con¬ 
nection with efficiency in the electrical industry have 
shown that the great majority of technical problems 
’ involved in construction, manufacturing and power 
generation and distribution, are queitions of minima or 
•maxima. We nearly always discover that the limiting 
cohditions of a given quantity are obtained by com¬ 
paring economic factors acting in different directions 
and following different laws. It is such conditions that 
limit the dimensions of our ships, the speed of our 
trains, the size of our smelting furnaces, and the height 
of our buildings. The general application of this law 
might even bring thb natural pliilosopher’to suppose 
that it is inseparables from the properties ^f matter and 
energy, which latter are the essential elements of industry. 
Is it not possible that by more careful investigation 
the principles governing this law might be discovered ? 
It may be mentioned, for instance, that very few laws 
controlling matter and energy^are of a hnear character. 
Friction, gravitation, every kind of distant action, losses 
due to electric current, magnetic induction, etc., are 
non-linear functions ; even in geometry, owing to sur¬ 
faces being quadratic and volumes cubic, contents 
increase much more qxiickly than linear dimensions. 
Laws of this kind may*possibly determine the ultimate 
dimensions of crystals and organic cells, and the sizes of 
plants and animals. 

Kelvin's conductor law is, I believe, the first stote- 
ment of this general law. 

4. It does not appear that Lord Kelvin, occupied, as 
he had been, with deeper problems,*gave any further 
attention to the subject. This was, however, taken up 
by Professor Forbes in 1885 and subsequently by Dr. 
Kapp, both of whom developed the original law with 
a view to its practical application. 

As I have already pointed out, however, the majority 
of those wl!o, with the increase of electrical applications, 
had to deal with problems which wer^ continually 
becoming more complicated, did not fully understand 
the importance of the law and assumed that it was not 
of much use to tliem. They preferred, instead, ta»solve 
their problems by tenjj^tive methods, or, shall.I say— 
without blaming anybody—^by ^guesswork. Moreover, 
although by a further developmgnt all the variables of 


the problem can now be properly taken into account, 
objections are still raised to this method of solution. 
It is said, for instance, that one cannot foresee the price 
at which the energy will be sold, and that as the^prices 
of metals are continually var 3 dng, so Jhat careful calcu¬ 
lations are apt to be upset by the first fluctuatiok of* 
the market, why trouble to undertake long and compli¬ 
cated calculations when the a^umptions on which they 
are based are so unstable ? Others raise the objection 
that there are, in addition to the economic, many 
other important considerations in fixing voltage-drops 
and conductor cross-sections. 

Some of the objections I do not propose to consider, 
as they are opposed to the spirit of engineering. Others 
are to some extent true, but, even so, it is sj^ill a fact 
that calculations of this kind constitute a very good 
method for a first attack on a problem, or what.is some¬ 
times called a first approximation. We may, for good 
reasons, depart from the results given by ouf calculk- 
tions, but we shall always know where we are and 
where our calculations are leading us, and we shall in 
any case be prevented from adopting an absurd solution. 

5. Some years ago I expressed the opinion, for two. 
reasons, that calculations of this kind should be made 
by the graphical rather than by the analytical methbd. 
The first reason is that some of the variables of the 
problem cannot be expressed by a formula, and the 
second one is. that by a graphical method it is easy to 
see how the resultant function varies in the neighbour¬ 
hood of its maximum or minimum value. I may add 
that investigation of many cases has shown that the 
curve giving the desired result is nearly always very 
flat in the neighbourhood of its maximum or minimum, 
allowing, therefore, a certain latitude in the choice of the 
best cross-section. This is fortunate. 

Then, to an engineer at least, graphic^ tell much 
more than formulae. Lord Kelvin used to sa;^, speaking 
of physical phenomena: ‘‘I am never satisfied until 
I can make a mechanical model.” Graphics are to 
formulae what models sire to phenomena: when a 
mathematical process is plotted in the form of a curve 
we can see all its characteristics and satisfy ourselves 
especisilly as to the effect of altering one or more of the 
assumptions. 

Kelvin’s law to determine the most economical area 
of a conductor has been largely applied in the last 
20 years and some very complicated, cases have been 
treated by means of the graphical method. 

The cross-section of conductors to give the minimum 
capital outlay, or the minimum cost per kilowatt* or 
per Idlowatt-hour delivered at the end of th^ linte* 
i.e. to give the highest return on the invested capital, 
been determined, and hydro-electric and steam- 
plant loads have been studied with the assistance of 
the amplified Kelvin law. I shall therefore not deal 
-with this matter further, but I should like to<6how how 
• j-liis law has permeated neighbouring fields and 1 shall 
start with hydro-electric plants. 

6. In every country in which water power is utilized, 
some very interesting problems are apt to arise. W^ater- 
power plants can be divided into two types : (1) Thop 
which I shall term “ continuous-flow power plants,” in 
which the natural flow of a river is utilized without any 
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cojsrection; and those which. I shall call reservoir 
power plants,” in which means are provided for the 
storage of wa'ftr. The necessity of storage presents 
itself jjivhen there is a marked difference between the 
<liagram representing the natural flow of the river and 
*tha*t representing the power demand. The natural flow 
may be high in summer and low in winter, while the 
reverse is usually the ca^e with the demand for power. 
On every power-distribution gystem there is generally 
an evening peak, although the flow of water may be 
constant; hence a reservoir is obviously necessary in 
order to provide for an annual, a seasonal, or a daily 
difference, according to circumstances. 

The cost of the reservoir is generally a very important 
item and it increases very rapidly with the height of 
the dam. Also, the number of Idlowatt-hours stored 
increases with the height of the dam, but not always at 
the same rate. On the other hand, we know that the 
above-nftntioned difference between the flow of water 
and the demand for power may also be dealt with by 


demand for electrical energy for 10 hours a day all the 
year round. A more complicated assumption can, of 
course, be made if desired. 

It is at once clear from Fig. 1 that unless we have at 
our disposal either some method of storage or auxiliary 
plant, we could not supply more than 30 000 kW, 
that is to say, an^ov.tput corresponding to the minimum 
flow during the year. ' 

Let us suppose that on the sanre rivpr a large reser¬ 
voir could be built. If a reservoir were constructed of 
such a capacity as to provide an annual storage repre¬ 
sented by the area CDC', then 40 000 kW would be 
continuously available and could be sold tliroughout 
the whole year. We thus obtain an increase in revenue, 
but also have a larger capital outlay. 

We could also fill up the hollow in the diagram by 
power from steam plant, or partly from a reservoir and 
partly from steam plant. 

Several economic p'roblems can be considered. Let 
us suppose that it is very Gnportant that the cost per 



using auxiliary steam-power plants. We are thus faced 
with the economic problem of choosing between three 
different sources of energy, namely, a continuous flow 
of water, which cannot be controlled; a reservoir, 
which can be controlled within certain lunits; and 
thermal plant, the output of which can be varied at wiU. 

When a case of this kind occurs, it is necessary to 
ascertain^ in what proportion th.ese three different 
^uroes. should be used in order to obtain the most 
economical result. Instead of treating the problem in 
a general way, I propose to discuss a particular case to 
show the application of the method.; 

Let us consider a power supply froni an Alpine river 
the flow <)f which is very smaU .in winter, when all the 
high ground is ffozen, and very abundant in summer, 
when the sun melts the snow and ice. In Fig. 1 the 
curve ACDC'A' shows the vmation iii the flow of such 
• a river. For siinplicity, the curve has been so plotted 
as tp shbw tiie number of ^bwatts available throughout 
the year; VWith a view to making this example as 
V possible I shall^assume that there is a constant 


kilowatt-hour should be as low as possible and that 
the demand for energy is unlinaited ; and let us ascer¬ 
tain what proportion of storage gives the minimum 
cost per kilowatt-hour, or, in other words, at what 
height it is most advantageous to draw the line CO' in 
Fi^ 1. As the demand for power is, for simplicity, 
assumed to be constant for 10 hours a day, each kilowatt 
of demand will re^>resent 10 kWh per day, or 3 000 kWh 
per year (neglecting Sundays and holidays). In Figs. 1 
and 2 a curve MM' has been traced, the abscissm being 
kilowatt-hours and, the ordinates kilowatts. This curve 
shows, for each position of the line CC', the correspond¬ 
ing number of kilowatt-hours stored yewly in the 
reservoir, or the stored energy as a func'iion of the 
rated total output of the whole plant. The first point 
corresponds to 30 000 kW and the shape of the curve 
depends upon the shape of the curve ACPC'A'. 

I»order to build a reservoir we must spend a certain 
amount ^f capital—^there is l?fnd to buy, sometimes 
even houses to destroy, a dam to buiki, canals, sluices, 
dischargers, etc. By saalang various assumptions as to 
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the amount of water we want to store, and from the 
hydraulic data applicable to the case, it is possible to 
plot a curve showing the capital outlay due to the 
reservoir, as a function of the total rated power of the 
plant. We can then derive from this curve the annual 
cost of the reservoir, that is, the sum of the interest 
on capital, the sinking-fund, the cpst of maintenance, 
labour,*etc. Let us suppose that the curve NN' (Fig. 2) 
represents such expenses as a function of the rated 
output of the plant. The abscissae represent kilowatts. 


increases with the rated output; and at a very high 
output it tends to become proportional to the number 
of kilowatts installed. Let the curv% PP' (Fig. 2) 
represent these costs. Like NN', PP' represeijjts an 
annual cost. If we add the ordinatejg of PP' and NN' 
we get the curve POQ, which gives the total anj^uaF 
cost, including the reservoir, the hydraulic equipment 
and the power house. Dividing, now, each ordinate of 
POQ by the corresponding number of kilowatt-hours 
generated in the year, we can plot a curve SS' showing 



and the ordinates inilliong of lire.*. The curve starts 
at 1 000 000 lire and does not rise very rapidly at 
first (which is natural because many expenses are 
more or less independent of the height of the dam), 
while it increases more rapidly for higher values of tiiie 
storage. 

Let us now consider tlie main part of the plant. 
This consists of canals, pipes, buildings, waterwiheels, 
electrical equipment, e*c. The cost of all tl^^se items 

* At the date of the delivery of thg Lecture the rate of exchange was 
approximately 98 lire to the £. 


the cost of tliese kilowatt-hours. This curve has a 
minimum value at about 66 000 kW. It also ^feows 
that the addition of the reservoir results in a more 
economical solution than that afforded by* the, con¬ 
tinuous flow alone. In fact, at an output of 30 000 kW 
the cost per kilowatt-hour is 9-4 centimes, and the 
most economical ouiput with the reservoir 8-2 centimes, 
which represents, a saving of 11*6 per cent and an 
increase in the available power of 26 000 kW. 

By consideration of this diagram other conclusions 
can be reached. If, for instance, tiie cost per Idlowatt- 
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ho«r supplied from the plant, assuming no reservoir, 
is reasonable, it appears that by the addition of the 
reservoir an (ftitput of 66 000 kW instead of only 
30 00|J kW can be obtained at the same cost per unit. 
Moreover, by tailing into acoount the capital outlay on 
*the* plant, if the selling price of the energy is known 
it is easy to ascertain for different rated outputs the 
profit per unit, also th^ return on the capital outlay, 
and so on. ^ 

Now, if we want to take into consideration tlie use 
of steam plant, we shall have to start again from the 
curve MM' showing the number of kilowatt-hours 
required to fill up the hollow in the curve AA' (Fig. 1), 
and knowing the cost per kilowatt-hour generated by 
the steaiji plant we can calculate the annual cost of the 
steam power as a function of the total rated output of 
the plant. Using the same procedure as in the pre¬ 
ceding case, we shall obtain a new position for the 
curve SIS', and a comparison of the two curves will 
show which is the better solution. 

As a second example we can consider overhead¬ 
line construction. One of the hardest fights has been 
to convince people that power lines are just as much 
a question of engineering as a bridge, a railway, or a 
tefpher line ; and therefore engineering calculations can 
just as appropriately be applied to overhead lines. 

I do not know why the construction of an overhead 
line has for so long been considered to be merely like 
stretcloing a rope between two poles for drying clothes. 
Fortunately, such times are over, and engineering— 
meaning thereby tlie art of doing what anybody can 
do, but doing it at the highest efficiency and at the 
lowest cost—is now applied also to overhead lines. 

The mechanical problem of a power line consists, in 
general, in providing a suitable number of poles, struc¬ 
tures or to«vers capable of supporting a certain number 
of conductors the sizes, characteristics and stresses of 
which are known. 

We cafl use 20 supports per mile or we can use 10, 
but what number gives the greatest economy ? Theory 
first, and experience subsequently, have shown that 
the length of the span does not affect the safety of a 
line—so much so, that even public authorities no longer 
insist on short spans for crossing roads. We must 
therefore be ready to adopt long spans if these prove 
to be advantageous. By lengthening the span, the 
number of supports decreases, but the supports must 
be higher owing to the greater sag of the wires, and 
heavier because the stress due to wind and Snow on 
the concjuctors increases. The problem, therefore, 
Ifecomes the determination of a minimum, which can 
be treated by the ordinary methods. 

A very interesting investigation of this problem has 
bee* .made by Mr. Carlo Fascetti of Leghorn.* The 
towers generally used for power transmission lines on 
the Qontihent are of the narrow-base type, the base 
almost always being square, and they are constructed 
entirely of standard angle-bar steel, except the arms, 
which may be of channel section (Fig. 3). The struc¬ 
ture is in the form of a pyramid, having four angles 
connected by bracing lying in the faces of the pjrramid. 

By considering 12 different towers of this t3^e btiilt 
h'JeUro'fcnicg, 1921. vbl. 8, p. 486. 


for various heights, spans and cross-sections of con¬ 
ductors, and calculated by engineers of different firms, 
Mr. Fascetti comes to the conclusion that for ordinary 
practice the relation between the weight of a support 



of this type and the moment of the acting stresses on 
the wires and th5 trellis structure itself, can be reduced 
to a %imple expression of the form 

. *♦ P = 0 > 025 {nML+ fn^ 

where n ib the number pf^ conductors, d their diameter,. 
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h a coefficient depending upon the effect of wind on 
round surfaces, L the span, m a constant depending on 
the pressure of wind on an iron structure, and H the 
height of the tower above the ground. 

The above expression assumes that the pressure of 
the wind on the trellis-work is uniform and proportional 
to the, height of thef support. This assumption is 
justified by the fact that the angle of inclination of the 
columns is generally very small, and by the fact that 
the pressure on the arms carrying the insulators is 
neglected, this compensating for the difference in the 
s urface of iron exposed to the wind. 

Now a support of the type shown in Fig. 3 can be 
divided into three sections : the first, which I propose 
to call a, from the ground-level to the point to which 
the lowest wire is allowed to sag; the second, a length 
equal to the maximum sag / (which occurs with the 
maximum temperature and wind overload); and the 
third, the portion comprisiim the arms carrying the insu¬ 
lators, which I shall call K The lowest section a and 
the top section 6 are independent of the sag, while the 
•central one is a function of it. The height of the support 
above the ground can be written H = (a -1- 6) -h /, or, 
for .si^npTicity, JT = -|- /. We know that the sag / is 

giyen as a function of the total stress Q on the wire, the 
length L of the span, and the tension T per unit area 
of the conductor, by 



IS assumed to be 60 kg per metre of support, wfiich 
may be taken to be an average val^e. Also let us 
assiime the height above ground of the lowest point 
of the lower conductor to be 6 metres.in warm w*ather, 
and the maximum stress *on the wires to be 13 kgpej; 
mm2, ^ 

If the above terms of Equation (2) are plotted in 
Fig. 4 the sum of their ordiwates will give the total 
weight of iron in the tovsers per kilometre of line, corre¬ 
sponding to different values of the span. In order to 
reach a decision more quickly, we can consider the 
cost of the iron instead of its weight, and we then 
obtain curve (8) showing the cost of iron per kilometre 
of line. 

We have now, to add the cost of insulators and 
foundations. 

8. The cost of insulators is constant for each support; 
hence if the cost of the insulators of one support is Q, 
the cost per kilometre is 1 OOOC/T, and this is another 
parabola which has been plotted as (6) in Fig. 4. X^^e 
relation between the cost of the foundations and the 
length of the span is not so simple. Opinions are very 
divided in regard to the method of calculating the 
foundations, and I shall therefore adopt the method 
which is most used. 

The overturning moment of tlie foundation is given 
by the sum of the moments due to the wind stress on 
the wires and on the trellis structure. 

Thus M = nMLB. -f 


By making certain a^umptions we can find the maxi¬ 
mum value of / without making use of ajn^.lytical pro¬ 
cesses, tables and curves. Let the maximum value be 
where 

f 

8Ti 


Then the weight of one support is given by 


Now the number of towers per kilometre of line is 
equal to 1 000/L, where*L is the span in metres, so that 
the total weight of iron per kilometre of line is 
1 OOOP/L ” p say. 

Equation (1) can then take the form 


P 

0*026 


nkdh -h 


17 


-h -I 


m —-I- 


2m)i 


UT\ 


8Ti 


( 2 ) 


in which the variables are p and L. 

If we ‘analyse the right-hand side of the equation 
into its components, we see that the first term nkdh 
represents a horizontal straight line (!),• the 
term mJ^L a hyperbola (2), the third term nkdGiL^fSTi 

a quadratic parabola (3), the fourth term wG‘i^/64Z'i 
a cubic parabola (4), and the fifth term an in<Shnea 


straight line (6). • . , 

Fig. 4 refers tb an 80 000-vok line with three con¬ 
ductors, each 12*6 mm in diaitiet^r. The wind pressure 


This is a simplified formula, but is sufficiently accurate 
for our requirements. The resisting moment is given 
by 

Mr = iPc 

where P is the weight of the foundations,^ and c the 
width of the block transversely to the line. • 

W'e can assume c to be proportional to H, so that we 
can put c = BH. Then, assuming that the resistance 
of the earth provides a factor of safety, we can write 


^PcH = kndLH -f 
or jPc = kndL -|- 

2kndL . m 

that is P — ^ 

The weight per kilometre of line is then 


m 


P ihnd 

1000j= 1 000^+ 1000^. 


which is a hyperbola displaced from the axis of the 
abscissae by the distance 2 OOOknd/B. 

We can now determine the cost of the concfete, 
plot these different relations and sum up the ordinates 
of the various curves, The result is shown in the top 
curve in Fig. 4. 

The minimum cost per kilometre of line is shown to 
be for a span of about 180 m, but the curve shows that 
good results can be obtained for any span between 
160 m and 170 m, so that if there is any reason few 
departing slightiy from the most economical span it 
can be done without much increase in cost. 
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>n making the above calculations I have used a determined, but we might design any number of struc- 

simple expression—^^vhich is only approximately correct tures capable of resisting the stress due to such a load, 

—for the weignt of the supports, but the method is without the stress in the iron of the structure exceeding 

fully justified by the result, which allows a certain a particular value. Owing to their great length and 

latitude in the choice of the span. small cross-section, it is important that the various 

* 9f I want to show, however, that as soon as the span parts of the structure should be capable of resisting 

is determined the structure itself can be calculated with buckling, and it is tolways necessary in this coijnection 

much more accuracy. ^ to employ a factor of Safety. 

In statics a tower of the ^pe previously described As I have just mentioned, for a given^factor of safety 
could be considered to be a cantilever fixed at the base many different structures can be calculated capable of 



Fig. 4. 

and subjected to a certain stress applied at a fixed resisting the giveii bending moment and shear. These 
disfknce from the ground. This stress, which is due to different structures are obtained by varying the dimen- 

wind pressure acting on the conductors and on the sions of the individual parts, namely the'^dth of the 

towear itself, and also to components of the tension of base, the area of the columns, the area of the bracings, 

the conductors, gives rise in the structure to a moment and the ailgle of inclination of the bracings to the 

and a shear, wliich vary in accordance with the distance horizontal. How shall we choose between the various 

from the ground to the section of the tower under structures possible ? This, again, is a question of 

consideration. detrfmining a minimum value and is a new application 

If a definite section be considered, for instance the of KelVi*i’s law. In fact if, for a given bending moment 

base section nearest to the ground, the values of the and shear, we increase the width of the base of the 

bending jnoment and shear on this section are completely tower, the length of tife bracings will increase and 
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also their weight, the columns will be subjected to 
smaller stresses, and their cross-section will therefore 
decrease, so that we have a typical case of the sum of 
two quantities, one of which decreases when the other 
increases, and vice versa, so that the sum will reach a 
minimum under certain conditions. 

It is unnecessary hgre to set ojjt the calculation in 
detail,* but Fig. 6 refers to a special case. The abscissae 
show the width in centimetres of a square base, and the 
oi'dinates the'weight in kilograms of the whole tower. 
It is interesting to notice the different manner in which 
the weight of the columns and the weight of the bracings 
vary, and the curve giving the total weight shows that 
it is not always true that a wider base results in a more 
economical structure. This answers a question which 
I am frequently asked : Why have the towers in con- 
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factors affected the solution. The first was the r,ppid 
rate of increase in the cost of insulators, towers, switch- 
gear and transformers as the voltageewas raised, and 
the second was the formation of a corona. As a result 
the simple law, w’^hich showed an economy in''copper 
by raising the voltage indefinitely, conflicted with ‘th® 
general economic law, the extension of Kelvin’s law ; 
and also the problem of the most suitable voltage 
proved to be a question of determining the minimum 
cost. 

Several attempts were made to solve the problem in 
a general way, and the most interesting work on this 
subject which I know is a paper by Mr. Claudio 
Castellani, who deals with the matter analytically.* 

Owing to the corona effect, the problem is by no 
means simple. As long as the Joule effect alone is 
considered it is quite easy, but when the critical 
voltage is exceeded the diameter of the conductor must 
be made greater than its calculated size, im order "to 
reduce the corona loss. The obvious solution would 
be to use a tubular copper conductor; but as a pf ac- 
tical conductor of that type has not yet been economi¬ 
cally produced the tube must be filled with copper. 
In other words, the area must be increased. Aluminium 
conductors can have a steel core, but this has rClore 
effect on the mechanical strength than on the carrj>-ing 
capacity of the conductor. The corona effect and the 
Joule effect are very different, the one depending on 
the voltage and the distance apart of the conductors, 
the pthKT on the current. 

Now, for a particular transmission the most economical 
voltage may be below or above the critical point corre¬ 
sponding to the conditions for the formation of a 
corona. Up to the present, lines have been so designed 
as to avoid the formation of a corona, and a definite 
conclusion has not yet been reached as to thp desirability 
of allowing corona losses, although under special con¬ 
ditions the most economical transmission inight neces¬ 
sitate a certain amount of corona loss. Up td the 
present we do not know how to settle this question. 

The simplest way of deahng with the problem is first 
of all to ascertain the most suitable voltage "without 
taking into account the possibility of a corona. Only 
if the calculated voltage and cross-section of the con¬ 
ductors for the assumed spacing should be above the 
critical point is it necessary to make a second calcula- 


nection with Italian transmission Imes such n^ow 
bases ? 

The principle explained above has been used in the 
preparation of tables and curves to dllow us to calculate 
rapidly, when designing overhead lines, the dimensions 
of the towers to be used. The development of these 
methods is to be found in Elettrotecnica, 1921, vol. 8, 
pp. 220 and 4.54. 

10. Uet us now consider a problem which is more 
electrical Ilian mechanical, namely, the choice of the 
most economical voltage for a transmission line. The 
voltage to be used for a transmission line has generally 
been settled either by the maximum ^lermissible voltage 
or by the voltages of neighbouring installations. «Years 
ago it was thought that the best result would ^ways 
bo obtained by^ using the higl^^est voltage practicable, 
but when very high voltages j^vere reached two new 


tion, taking into account the corona effect. 

11, I do not propose here to describe the first calcu¬ 
lation. That is based on the cost of the energy lost 
per annum due to the Joule effect, which is^a fun<?tion 
of the voltage and of the cross-section of the conductors, 
also on the cost per annum of the copper, which is a 
function of the cross-section of the conductors, and on 
the cost per annum of the insulation, supports ter¬ 
minals, substations, etc., which is a function of "the 
voltage. The result will be an expression*containing 
as independent variables the voltage and the radius of 
the conductor, and the minimum cost can easily be 
determined. 'The graphic method of calculation pre¬ 
sents no special difficulties. 

The voltage and size so obtained disregard the possi¬ 
bility of a corona, leave out of consideration the spacing 
* jEJisWrofewHC*, 102J, vol. 8,p. 471. 
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of tile wires, and make certain assumptions about the 
atmospheric pressure. 

The spacing conductors on high-tension lines is 
the result of experience, and I may say that the per¬ 
sonal opinion of ^ the designer also enters into the 
CJueation. However, by collecting data from a large 
number of practical cases and plotting them on squared 
paper, I found that for ^pressures above 60 000 volts 
all the points lie close to a straight line passing through 
the origin. We are therefore'’justified in assuming a 
spacing proportional to the line voltage, the constant 

being about 3*14 (cm per kV). 

12. Let us now suppose that in a particular case, 
taking info account the atmospheric pressure, the 
values of the voltage and radius calculated in the 
manner described above would involve conditions 
causing a corona loss.. These values will no longer be 
apphcable to the minimum conditions because a new 
loss has Entered into the problem and was not allowed 
for in the previous calculation. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to make new calculations. 

In dealing with this problem it occurred to me, not 
only that a method could be devised for solving p^- 
cular cases, but also that it was possible to obtain a 
geiTeral solution of problems of this nature. That is 
to say:— 

[a) Is it possible to allow corona losses and find 
conditions for which the transmission will be more 
economical than if only Joule losses were considered ? 

ib) For what conditions can this happen ? 

{c) If for special reasons we want to allow a corona 
loss, how shall we determine the best condition ? 

The corona losses for a three-phase line may be 


expressed as 




where A ^ a. function of the pressure of the air; 

“ r ^ radius of the conductors ; 
d = spacing of the conductors ; 

V = delta voltage of the line ; 

B = go 1 n^) 8 , and is a function of the pressure of 
the air. 


Our calculations being confined to a determination 
of the. most economical result throughout the year, we 
can determine in each case the mean atmospheric 
pressure throughout the year for the locality where the 
line has to be erected, so that we can now assume A 
an(i,jB to be constant. 

We have shown that the spacing d between the 
conductors can be assumed to be proportional to the 
.. voltage, so that we are justified in writing d = bV. The 
expression for the corona losses then becomes 



The sum of the corona and Joule losses will be 



This expression contains three variables, namely r, V 
and ig, two of which axe independent, so that it is 


a problem in three dimensions, and if we assume as 
independent variables r and V, the losses w axe repre¬ 
sented by points on a surface. 

In considering the three dimensions let us set off the 
radius r of the conductors on the axis OX, the voltage 
7 on OY, and the losses w on OZ. 

Now we can easily find on t]),e plane OX, OY, the 
positions where the corona effect occurs. The critical 
voltage corresponds to the conditions when the second 
term of Equation (3) vanishes, which occurs when 



It is easy to see that this equation determines the 
value of the ratio 7/r, which we shall call Wq. The 
expression F/r = niQ represents a straight line OMq 
passing through O, which I propose to call the critical 
line. All the points uhder the critical line OMq corre¬ 
spond to conditions which irfvolve no corona loss, while 
corona loss arises for points above the line. 

The solution of an expression of this form is not , 
easy, but can be simplified by a proper choice of the 
variables. Instead'bf assuming as independent;fariables 
V and r, let us take 7 and the ratio 7/r = m. The' 
advantage of this assumption is that the expression'in 
parentheses is constant for any particular value of m. 
By attributing different values to m, we proceed as if 
we explored the space by sectioning planes passing 
through the axis OZ (losses). 

It should here be observed that all the solutions 
having the'^same value of m are similar in shape but 
of different Smensions, so that -vTc can apply to this 
method all the properties of similar systems. For 
instance, when a calculation is made witli a particular 
value of 7/r = m, it is possible to find the minimum 
annual cost corresponding to the group of solutions 
which have in common this value of m. By a graphic 
method it is then possible to ascertain the group of 
solutions having the minimum value of «i, that is, the 
minimum of the minima, and consequently the most 
advantageous point when the corona effect is taken 
into account, which is the desired solution. I should 
like to point out that, in endeavouring to determine this 
analytically, serious difficulties would be encountered, 
difficulties which are easily solved by graphic methods. 
It -vjpuld take too long to discuss in detail in this Lecture 
this method of calculation, but it will be added as an 
Appendix. 

13. I propose to confine my remarks to the method 
which I have just described. The two methods of 
calculation give two minima, one deterniined by neglect¬ 
ing corona losses, apd the otfipr taking such losses into 
account. These two minima have different dimensions. 

Let us project the points representing ^thiese two 
minima, on the plane OX, OY, and draw the straight 
line OMo whkh, as we saw, divides the plane into two 
parts—one in which corona losses ocbur,. and one in 
which they do rtbt. Each of these two minima, in 
order«to have a real value and not be merely theoretical, 
must fedjr. in the corresponding' zone, the " corona ” 
mini mum above the line OMq, and th«r " Joule ” mini¬ 
mum below the fine. Thd* development of the method 
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shows that both these point! can never have a real 
value, except under special conditions, when the points 
coincide, in which case they fall on the critical line. 

A careful examination of the results brings us to "^e 
conclusion that in the normal conditions under which 
modern lines are constructed, and when the costs 
of energy, materials^ and labou]^ are in their usual 
propoVtions, the majority of bases ;^eld minima 
with Joule losses only. In order to fall in the zone of 
corona losses,* the conditions must be rather unusual. 
The process enables us also to find the best conditions 
to be adopted when a corona effect is desired. 

I do not propose to try the patience of members by 
discussing further examples, and I shall merely mention 
that Kelvin’s law has been successfully applied to other 
hydraulic problems such as the determination of the 
best diameter of a penstock; to construction problems 
such as the determination of the best ratio between 
the iron and copper losses in -a transformer; and to 
electric traction, in the-* determination of the most 
advantageous' spacing of converter substations, and 
so on. 

14. I do not know if I have succeeded in giving 
a suffi^ently clear picture of the applications which 
Ke'^in’l law has received in all the fields of electro- 
tfechnics, and in convincing the members of the 
utility, in their everyday calculations, of the various 
developments of this law. However that may be, I can 
only say that the attempt to do so has given me the 
greatest pleasure, as I have regarded it as a tribute to 
the memory of the great master whom we have all 
come here this eventng to honour. * 

My esteem for Kelvin dates from mT college days 
when the magnitude of his work first impressed me so 
forcibly, and it was with deep emotion and respect 
that I approached him when, in the year 1906, as a 
representative of one of the kindred societies invited 
by this Institution, I came ,ijvith other visitors to this 
country. On that occasion, during the receptions in 
Glasgow, I had the honour of presenting him, on behalf 
of the Associazione Elettrotecnica Italiana, with a fac¬ 
simile of Leonardo’s " Codex Atlanticus.” I have 
ventured to mention this fact because it has often 
occurred to me since* that sucji a gift had a special 
significance, as it brought together two great person¬ 
alities who had from many points of view striking 
resemblances. 

It is quite out of the question that the wo?k of 
Leonardo could have had any influence on the develop¬ 
ment of Kelvin’s ideas. During Ihe latter's youth, 
Leonardo’s scientific and philosophic works were almost 
unknown; his manuscripts, scattered, as they were, in 
different libraries, and written in a peculiar manner, 
which makes their reading very difficult, had been 
noticed* only because of the beauty and originality of 
the sketclies distributed throughout the text, to which 
sketches we owe the preservation of the manuscripts. 
Only after 1880 were they copied in legible characters 
and systematically studied, arousing general interest 
both for the depth and for the foresight of th4» ideas 
contained in them. • ^ » 

In reading Leonardo’s note^, and having in mind 
Kelvin’s personality, one is ior^bly brought to compare 


these two men, born in different countries and separated 
in time by four centuries. ' 

Silvanus Thompson, in his beautiful biography of 
Lord Kelvin, which formed the first of tliese Kelvin 
Lectures,* points out how Lord Kelvin always' endea¬ 
voured to consider the physical meahing of any rq^tth^ii- 
matical research, and shows the importance which he 
gave to the applications of science. “ The life and 
soul of science is in its applications,” he used to say. 
This tendency appears to have been somewhat original; 
and foreign students at that time who came to Great 
Britain to attend lectures in the universities, refer to 
it as a new feature in the methods of teaching due to 
Professor William Thomson. 

In the forgotten notes of Leonardo, who lived w'hen 
Aristotle’s doctrines were still universallj’’* accepted, 
we find these words: “ When you \\Tite on scientific 
matters be sure to add, after each proposition, the use 
you can make of it, if you don’t want your science- to 
be useless ” ; and, in a more poetic form, ” Mechanics 
are the paradise of mathematical science, as by them 
we reach the mathematical fruit.” 

It will be remembered that Lord Kelvin used to say: 

•” When you cannot measure or express in numbers 
what you axe speaking about jmu have scarcely advaj^ced 
to the stage of science.” And Leonardo: ” There is 
no certainty where one of the mathematical sciences 
cannot be applied.” And further on, ” No research 
can be called true science if it does not proceed through 
a mathematical demonstration.” 

I myself remember Lord Kelvin stating, in a private 
conversation in which the new electron theory was 
being discussed : ” Marvellous things have been done 
in experimenting and calculating, but as to the physical 
meaning of all this we Itnow nothing, and who can tell 
whether we shall ever know anything ? ” Leonardo 
did not hope for much more, as he wrote: " Although 
we know many of their effects, the knowRdge of the 
intimate definition of the elements is forbiddijn to men.” 
And many other resemblances between tliese two men 
could be quoted. 

The coincidence of thought of these two scientists, 
widely separated in distance and in time, makes one 
thoughtful. It shows that the higher a scientist rises 
in intelligence, knowledge and power of research, the 
more he tends to reach a particular type. The identity - 
of fundamental ideas and principles, found after the 
lapse of four centuries in men who had grown up quite 
independently and surrounded by radically different 
civilizations, culture and habits, shows that mofiern 
science, which embodies such ideas and principles,- is 
proceeding along the right lines. The fact that Leonardo 
was born in Italy in the Middle Ages, and Kelvin in' 
modem Britain, and that each was, on the wfiple, a 
genuine expression of his own race, shows once more, 
and perhaps under a new form, that science is the 
strongest international bond. From science wdil come 
the solution of the serious problem of how so many 
nationalities and races living and struggling on this 
little fragment of matter, wandering in the infinite, can- 
exist peacefully one with another. 

In conclusion I must express my indebtedness to 
* jMrna I.E.E., 1008, vol. 41, p. 401. 
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^Ir. Dino Nobili and Mr. Marco Semenza for' their 
assistance in connection with the mathematical and 
engineering calc\jlations in the Lecture. 


APPENDIX, 

In deahng with calculations in regard to the most 
economical voltage when coroifS, losses are permissible, 
it is convenient to express by a formula the relation 
between the annual cost of the installation and the line 


In this Lecture it has ^seen stated that the spacing d 
between the conductors can be assumed to be 

d = 6F.(6) 

A group of three conductors of a three-phase circuit 
is defined by the radius of each conductor and the 
spacing (which we s^jjall assume be uniform). Equa¬ 
tion (6) allows us to substitute the voltage for the 
spacing. 

The particular kind of system whicli is here con¬ 
sidered is of the type for which F/r = m ; that is to 
say, all systems having the same value of m are similar 



voltage. By investigation of a number of practical 
cases it was found that the following relation can be 
adopted with fair accuracy:— 

.(4) 

whera ^ 

Sf, == annual cost; 

F voltage, expressed in kilovolts; 

T s= sum of three terms, the first based on the cost 
of the insulators, the second on the cost of the 
towers, and the third on the cost of the 
terminal substations. The first two terms are 
proportional to the length of the line, and the 
third to the amount of-power transmitted. 


(see Fig. 6). For convenience, we shall assume the 
variables to be V and m. The annual cost of trans- 
initting TF kilowatts at a voltage F, when no corona 
loss occurs, is 

Si = J^+B^+TV^ + o . . ( 6 ) 

where J is proportional to the length of the line, to the 
resistivity of the metal used, to the cost per kilowatt- 
hour, and to the number of hours of use, and inversely 
proportional to tljp square of the power factor; R is 
proportional to the length of the hne, to the specific 
weight ajid cost of the metal usq^, and to the interest 
and*" sinking fund charges on the capit^ outlay on the 
conductors; and 27 is ?he,same as in Equation (4). 
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By substituting m — F/r we obtain 

B 






’)f 2 


+ T F2 + C 


(7) 


Let us now assume for m a concrete value applicable to 
a particular system, the value of V corresponding to 
the rrwnimu m value ofSj. The annSal cost of all systems 

dS* 

having a comjnon m is given by ~ = 0 , that is by 


- 4J 


TF^nS 

'W~ 




Let us put 


{m — B logg 6m)2 


= Q 

A 


then 


72 

So = 


Adding this cost to that of the conductor insulation 
and of the supports and terminal substations, we can 
express the total cost as 


where 


„ JWhn^ , 
= ~yi —f" 

C = ALhcu. 




l/2Jm*W^\ ... 

which gives .' ’ 

and = + • W 


Wliat we are seeking is,^he minimum value of (/Sj)^ 
when m varies ; that is, to find what value of m gives 
the minimum value of the various minima. 

Inspection of Equation (9) shows that, in order to 
have {SJ)m ^ minimum, it is sufficiwt that {B/m + Tm) 
shCuld ije a minimum; and, by making the derivative 
equal to zero, the condition for a minimum is 
m = ‘\/{BIT), and the minimum itself, wliich we shall 
call {Sj)^, is given by 


The corresponding cost per kilowatt-hour will be 




^ 3 )*- h'^i; 


< 5 ^ 


'JBT\ _ 

W j'^ hW 


( 10 ) 


The value of the resulting voltage is 


F = 



. ( 11 ) 


Let us now consider the expressioir m = v'(JB/T). 

From Peek's formula for corona losses it can easily be 
shown that the value of m corresponding to the critical 
voltage is * 

m^ — B logg 6 wio 

This equation can easily be solved by using tables of 
hyperbolic sines and cosines. 

If -^{BJT) <. w-o, no corona losses occur. 9 
If y/{BfT) > 0, there will be corona losses. 

Corona losses are expressed by ^ 


,, „(w - B loge 6w)2 

We — Ar- -- 

° -\/m 

_ Aimr— B logg &m)^ ^ 

• vrfi 

The cost of the energy loss by corona effect is given by 

(m-Bloge 6 w) 2 *F'J 

-vs- 

where If == length of the line; 


mr 


h = number «f hours per annum (^ing which 
the voltage is ojx the line; 

Cjb = cost per kilowatt-hour. 


We could proceed to determine the minimum value 
of this function by the ordinary methods, but it is simpler 
to proceed in two steps, the first being the determination 
of the minimum value for a group of systenis having 
the same value of m, which is therefore constant. , In 
this case we can use the preceding formulae, substituting 
(JJ -I- GQ) for B. . . 

The expressions for S and F become 


S = 


- 1 - mT -h 


and 


h^4:\yLw\m ■ ■ m 

„ // 2Jm4]F2 




B + OQ H- Tm^. 


)] 

) 


The smallest of the minimum values should be calcu¬ 
lated by equating to zero the first derivative of the 
equation 

—I- Tm -b— = 0 
m m 


The process would, however, prove very long and 
complicated. It is easier to plot the curve of O as a 
function of m. The ordinates of this cijrve are the 
sum of the ordinates of the hyperbola {B/m H; mT). 
which corresponds to the losses when corona effect is 
absent, and of the ordinates of the expression CQ/m, 
which is Peek’s equation divided by m. 

This equation can assume the following form 

„ - J? loge 6m)^5 

Jf = G - ■} --- 

mym 

This function, in the region in which it has a real mean¬ 
ing, namely {d > 2r), has only one minimum, and this 
is zero. The sum of the ordinates of these curves gives 
us the curve of 0. and the minimum of ttiis quSntity 
establishes the conditions of maximum ecoijpmy- for 
the transmission. 

The following remarks can be made in conclusion : 

( 1 ) It is impossible to calculate the most economical 
voltage without taking into consideration at least two 
independent variables, and the most converdent axe 
F and F/r(= wi). 

( 2 ) The simplest graphic representation is by pro¬ 
jecting on a plane the intersection of a number of 
parallel planes and the surface considered. 

( 3 ) The surface representing the case in which no 
corona effect occurs is different from that representing 
the surface for which corona losses occur, but the 
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intellection of these two surfaces is contained in a 
plane perpendicular to the plane of reference, the 
projection of wBich on this is the straight line OMq 
( see Fig. 7). 

(4) Each minimi^m. in order »to have a physical mean¬ 
ing, wiust fall in the region applicable to the conditions, 
otherwise the solution is merely mathematical. 



(6) In eA^ry case in which the minimum falls in a 
region in which corona losses occur it will be interesting 
to examine the effects of a change in the relation 
between V and d with a view to avoiding corona losses. 

Near the beginning of the Appendix it was stated 
that the different costs can, for convenience, be ex¬ 
pressed by simple relations. Such relations have been 
determined by plotting a number of practical values 
.ahd drawing a smooth curve as near as possible to the 
figure which results if such points are connected by 


straight lines. By making use of present costs I have 
obtained the following expressions : 

J = 0-008456 LGJi 
R = 80-12pkL 

r = 0-1603 i-1- 0-000148 TT-h 3-18 
0 = 608 i^-1-4-32 TF-t 28 800 

where L = length of the* line in kilometres ; 

Cy, = cost per kilowatt-hour delivered to the line; 
h = number of hours during which current is 
used per annum; 

p — cost of copper per kilogram ; and 
k ~ interest and. sinking fund charges on the 
copper. 

The resistivity of copper has been assumed to be 1-7, 
and its specific gravity 8-5. 

We have seen that in the formula d = bV the prac¬ 
tical value of & is 3 -14 w/hen r is expressed in centimetres. 

Example. 30 000 kW has* to be transmitted a dis¬ 
tance of 120 km by three-phase current. 

Let us assume: 

power factor = 0-8> • 

Cy, {cost of kilowatt-hour delivered to line) = (f- lOKre; - 
p (cost of copper) = 9 lire per kilogram; 
k (interest charges, etc.) = 8 per cent; 
h (hours of utilization) = 4 000. 

We have 

J= 406-84 i? = 6 923 

26-66 0^= 231 360 

•> » 

Inserting these values in the equation m — we 

find m = 16 - 43. 

We can now find the critical value of which is 
niQ = 24-25. In order that the corona effect may be 
present we ought to have ^ 

B/T ^ mg, tliat is BJT ^ 588 

But B/T ~ 269 - 8, and therefore the minimum falls in 
the region where no corona effect occurs. 

By appMng tlie preceding formulae we find the most 
economical voltage, F = 128 kilovolts. 

The cost of the transmission, Sj == 0-0119 ro 0-012. 
The radius of the conductor, r — 8 - 96 mm ; and the 
distance between conductors, d — 402 cm. 
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COUPLING BETWEEN TWO OSCILLATORY CIRCUITS, WITH SOl&E 

APPLICATIONS.* 


By L. S. Palmer, M.Sc., Ph.D., Associate Member, and H. W. Forshaw, M.Sc.Tech., Graduate. 

{Paper first received IQih March, and in final form 1th July, 1924.) 


Summary. 

(1) Introduction. 

The different methods of coupling two oscillatory circuits 
are conveniently classified as follows ‘— 

(i) Indirect coupling through a field of force common to 

both oscillatory circuits. 

(ii) Direct coupling through an impedance common to 

both circuits. 

(iii) Direct ^uplmg through an impedance not included 

in either oscillatory circuit. 

(2) The Physics of Tuned Coupled Circuits. 

An ei§y metliod of obtaining the va?jes of the two resonant 
frequencies for each system is described. The method is 
based upon current considerations and is applicable to the 
case when the two circuits are tuned to the same frequency. 
The metliod is illustrated by applying it to a type of inductive 
coupling. 

m 

(3) The Frequency Variatio'ns. 

The properties peqpliar to the two resonant frequencies 
for each type of coupled circuit are discuss^, and coupling 
units are described Ky which the resonant frequencies of the 
directly coupled circuits may be made continuously variable. 

(4) Applications. 

These coupling units are applied to an aerial circuit in 
such a maimer that each re.sonant frequency of the system 
can be varied independently Si the other, over any desired 
range of frequency. By this method of dual reception each 
wave-length is properly tuned and one aerial only is employed. 

Finally, the coupling units are applied to the intervalve 
system of a high-frequency amplifier, thgreby enabling the 
amplifier to be readily tuned to any frequency and to amplify 
two signals independenLly and simultaneously. 


(1) Introduction. 

Various technical publications have dealt with ^veral 
forms of coupling between wireless oscillatory circuits. 
The various possible methods xcSKy be conveniently 
divided into three classes :— 

Class (i). Indirect coupling through a field of force 
common to both oscillatory circuits. 

Class (ii). Direct coupling through an impedance 
common,to both oscillatory circuits. 

Class (iii). Direct coupling through an impedance 
not included in either circuit. * 

These classes are depicted in Fig. 1, resistance coupling 
being neglected. In what follows, resistances in the 

♦ The Papers Committee invite written communications (vrith a view to 
publication in the Journal if ^proved by the Committee) on papers published 
m the Journal without beingLread at a meeting. Communications should reach 
the Secretary of the institution not later tflan one month after publication of 
the paper to whidi they relate. " « 


oscillatory circuits will be neglected, as, unless they are 
very large, they will not affect the resonant frequencies 
of the systems. 

Circuits coupled as in Figs. 1 (a), 1(c), 1 {d), and !(/)■ 
have been treated from some aspects in most standard 
textbooks, whilst the forms of coupling depicted in 
Figs. 1 (6) and 1(e) have been added for completeness. 
Fig. 1 (6) is intended to represent two circuits coupled 
by placing one condenser in the field of force set up by 
the other. 

In every case the coupled system has a minimum 
value of impedance for two values of co, where co is 




-JULiUULr- 




Fig 1. 


equal to 2tt times the frequency. The variations in 
the resonant frequencies with variations in the coupling 
unit depend on the conditions of tuning. For the' 
simplest and most usual relationship between the LG 
products the resulting resonant frequencies are collected 
in Table 1, where the symbols have the signifmance 
indicated in Fig. 1. 

(2) The Physics of Tuned Coupled Circuits. 

Many of these results have been published el^where 
and all of them can be obtained by the usual analytical 
methods. There is, however, a simpler> method of 
obtaining the more important results for which the 
condition LiGi Zi^O^ — LG is fulfilled. With this 
particular condition the two resonant frequencies occur 
when the currents in the separate circuits are, at any 
instant, circulating in the same or in opposite directions 
respectively. The system, as^a whole, presents alter- 
naitive relative directions to the cun'ents, and the 
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•dire<jtion of rotation depends upon the particufar fre¬ 
quency of the incident energy. This will be illustrated 
with reference tcrClass (iii) 6 which has not been dealt 
with hitherto. 

Experiments carried out with this form of circuit, in 
wfoici^ vacuum tli^mo-j unctions and galvanometers 
had been inserted, revealed the fact that when incident 
energy was of the frequenc3^cui/27r [where a)i= l/V 


whole system. The impedance of Lq is negligible com¬ 
pared with infinity, and its value will also have no effect 
on the resonant frequency. Thus the resonant fre¬ 
quency of the system with this particular current 
distribution will be the same as that of either of the 
circuits separately. Such a current distribution will 
thus account for th% frequency C(Ji/27r. In practice the 
current in the coupling inductance is not quite zero 


Table 1. 


Circuit 

(i) a 

{i)b 

iiifc 

<ii) c 

{Urd 

(ii) d 
(iii) e 

(iii) e 
(iii) / 
(iii) / 


6)1 


V ''' vKS+rifeW]} ] 


i/V(ic^) 
1 


+ V (C,+O.H0.‘+O.)} ] 




1 

i 

lIViLO) 

i/VlfO) 


402 


/ (OiH-t7o)"(0*+C'o)}l 

/ ViiGi+Cfo) (C72+C'„)]} 


Conditions 


LjCi=L^Gi=LC 

LyCy=L^Qi=LO 

• ^ 

(Zri-|-Zro)(7i= {L^-\-L^P^~IjO 


LjPi—IjiPt,—^ 

OlOo ^ C^O* 




=L0 


LiLo 


M 




Li-f-X-o ^ •i's+'i^o 

LiOi—L^Qi—LO 

Li{Ci-^CQ)=Lf^{Ci-^Co)—LO 


no current was measurable in the coupling inductance 
Lq whilst when the incident energy was at the fire- 

where 0)2 = ■M LC- ® 


quency 


r JUA 

;)] 


^ in + •i'2 -H T'o 

rth'e current in Lq was approximately equal to the differ¬ 
ence of the currents in L^ and in *1 Iw interpretation 
of these results is as follows. At the frequency c»>i/27r 
the currents in the two circuits were oscillating in 
oppo'Site directions at any one instant, wliilst at tlie 
frequency < 02 / 2 w the currents were oscillating in the 
same direction at any instant. This is shown in Fig. 2(a) 
hy the dotted and fuU-hne arrows respectively. 

When currents flow in the directions indicated by 
the dotted arrows they pass downwards through the 
condensers'-and upwards through the inductances 
simultaneously. Then the two points A and B will 
be at the same potential and consequently no current 
will flow in the coupling inductance. The circuits will 
?t,ct towards each other as rejector circuits and provide 
infinite impedance paths parallel to their inductance or 
capacity. The presenc^of this path, therefore, will not 
affect the resonant frequency of either circuit or of the 


owing to the ohmic losses in the circuit L^C^, and 
consequently a *sniall power current flows ^ in Xq to 
compensate for this y^astage. This is equivalent to 
saying that there will be a small potential difference 
between the points A and B. 


A 



Fig. 2. 


The second resonant frequency arises when the 
currents flow in the directions indicated by the full- 
Une awows. In this case the currents iii Oj and 
are, at amv instant, flowing in opposite directions and 
the points A and B wilj be 180° out of phase, with a 
consequent flow of currents the coupling inductance. 
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Suppose the circuit be re-drawn as in Fig. 2 {b). Then, 
since LiCi ~ L^C^, 

(l/a;(7i)/(l/cue'i + l/wCg) = coLJ{ajLi + coL^) 

and therefore the potential fall from A to C is the same 
as that from A to D. Hence C and D will be at the 
same potential and no current will flow along CD. 
The frequency a>2/27r will therefore be the same as the 
frequency of a simple oscillating circuit in which the 
equivalent incfuctance L' is equal to the value of Lq 
in parallel with Li and L 2 in series, that is :— 

L' = + -^ 2 ) 

+ ■i'2 "b -^0 

The equivalent capacity G' will be given by Ci and 
G 2 in series, that is :— 

. G1G2 

Pi + C 2 

Flence cug = lly^{L' 0 ') 

]4 / r -^o(-^i*+ -^ 2 ) . <^1^2 ~] 

1 y L-^i + ■^'2 + -^0 C 2 _\ 

L1C1G2 -f- L2G2G1 Lq \ 

_ Gi G2 Af -f Ag + Lq) 

Since L-^Gi = L 2 G 2 — LG, this reduces to 

- ‘/V[^<Z7T^)] 

This valu« is identical with that obtained by equating 
the total circuit impedance to zero and solving the 


increases from zero to l/[2rrV(AA)] as the coupling 
inductance decreases from infinity to zero, whilst the 
frequency value increases from l/[27Ty«AC')] to infinity 
as the coupling capacity decreases from infinity to zero. 
Thus a coupling unit comprising both inductance and 
capacity will enable the frequency CO 2 I 27 T to Ije varied c~t 
will over any range of frequency. 

The other solutions for class (ii) are only obtained 
when special precautions are taken to fulfil the required 
conditions. In other I’^ords, the value of one of the, 
circuit components must be continually varied as the 
coupling unit is varied. This requirement prohibits 
any convenient practical application of the result. 

In class (iii) one frequency (a)]^/27r) is again fixed or 
independent of the coupling unit, whilst the other 
depends upon it. This .second frequency ( 0 ) 2 / 277 ) 
increases from zero to lf[27T-\/{LG)] as the, capacity 
coupling decreases from infinity to zero. This is com¬ 
parable with the effect of inductance coupling in class (ii). 
The frequency increases from l/[27rV(Aa)] to infinity 
as the inductance decreases from infinity to zero'"; a 
result obtained by decreasing the capacity in class (ii). 
Thus with a coupling unit including both inductance 
and capacity, o>2/27r for this type of coupling can also 
be varied to any extent required. 

(4) Applications. 

(a) A method of dual reception .—The presence of two 
frequency values for which the impedance of two 
coupled circuits is a minimum suggests the possibility 





-£i 

rO 

E-t' 


X 





Fig. 3. 


resulting equation for o), a.nd hence justifies the mter- 
pretation of the experimental results stated above. 

The method is quite general for those cases where it 
is possible to keep the circuits in tune, whilst varying 
the coupling unit. 

(3) The Frequency V/riations. 

An e5;amination of the results collected in the table 
reveals tire fact that with class (i) both the resonant 
frequencies are equally dependent on th§ value of the 
coupling unit. This is necessarily the case because the 
value of the product of the induc1»,nce and capacity 
of either circuit is dependent on the value of the co*ipling, 
and vice versa. With class (ii) the normal condition is 
for one frequeii^y tg be fixed, or indepencfent of the 
value of the coupling u»it. • The other frequency 


of receiving or sending simultaneously two signals at 
these particular frequencies. The simplest method 
would be to utilize an aerial with suitable ttFning 
capacity -and inductance as one oscillatory'’cirqpit and 
to couple them by a combined condenser and inductance 
coupling unit to a second oscillatory circuit as in’' 
classes (ii) or (iii), where LiCi would be replacijd by 
the aerial circuit. " 

This method, howeyer, has the obvious disadvantage 
that only one frequency ( 0 ) 2 / 277 ) can be varied ivithout 
upsetting the other frequency (oJi/ 277 ). The difficulty 
can be overcome by a somewdiat complicated gearing 
arrangement between the three condensers and induce, 
tances. 

A better method is that incjicated in Fig. 3, which 
enables each operator to receive signals over the wdiole 
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range of possible frequencies. This arrangement requires 
only one aerial and combines all four forms of coupling 
shoWn in Figs. ]p(c), 1 {d), 1 (e) and 1 (/). The method 
of opieration can be most readily understood by a 
considfiration of «the arrows, indicating instantaneous 
«ir];ent direction*?. When currents at the frequency 
0 )if 2 ' 7 T are induced in the system the directions at any 
instant are indicated W the dotted arrows. The 
points A and B are at tne same potential (since LiGi 
. == L2G2) and consequently G^ (or L^) does not affect 
the resonance frequency of currents taking these paths. 
When the currents flow in the direction of the full-line 
arrows, their frequency being a»2/27r there is no differ¬ 
ence of potential between C and D, and hence <jiiJ 2 Tr 
can be varied by manipulating G^ (or without 
affecting *o).2/2Tr. Fach operator will therefore control 
one coupjing unit, thereby varying, in wliatever manner 
he may desire, one only of the two resonance frequencies 
of'the S5ratem. Each resulting frequency will be entirely 
independent of the frequency determined by the other 
coiftrol unit. 

It will be noticed that £3 and Gq are used in parallel 
to vary 0)2/277. This is desirable because at the fre¬ 
quency 0 ) 2/277 the path through £3 is in parallel Avith 
thtft through £1 and £2 (Fig. 3, full-line arrows), and 
to bring 0)2/277 from higher values to l/[27rv'(iiG'i)], £3 
must approach infinity. G^ is in parallel with Gi and G2, 
and to bring 0)2/277 from lower values to l/C27r-v/(I^C'i)], 


circuiting smtches (S2 and S3) operating automatically 
(not shown in detail in Fig. 3) so that as each or either 
decreases appreciably from its maximum impedance 
value the other is cut out. Gq only is used w,hen 0)2/277 
is less than l/[2Try'(£jC?i)], and £3 only is required for 
frequencies greater than l/[27rv'(£iC'i)]. £4 and C4 can 
be so constructed ^at they sl^ort-circuit themselves, 
£4 when it reaches its oiinimiim value and G^^ when it 
reaches its maximum value (switch Sj in Fig. 3). 

Signals at frequency 0)2/277 can be detected by con¬ 
necting the detector to AB (Fig. 3). These points are 
always at a potential 180° out of phase for 0)2/277 and in 
phase for o)J 277 . so that signals of this latter frequency 
will not be detected unless strong enough to give a fall 
of potential due to resistance differences. 

Signals at frequency 0)2/277 can be detected across C 
and D (Fig. 3) except in the special case when £1(71=£4(74, 
when the resonance frequency is,such that the impedance 
between C and D is zeit) and the signal strength is conse¬ 
quently zero. This can be overcome in practice by using 
a circuit X (Fig. 3) tuned to o)i/ 27 t and Idilsely coupled to 
£1 and £2 in such a manner that the induced E.M.F.’s 
due to currents at the frequency 0)J277 add up in the' 
loose-coupled circ«it. With such an arrangement 
currents of frequency 0)2/277 will induce opposing E.AffF. '3 
in the loose-coupled circuit (see arrows in Fig. 3). 
0)2/277 will be unaffected provided that the two couplings 
of the loose-coupled circuit remain equal. 



<73 must approach zero, i.e. approach infinite impedance. 
£3 and C'3 in parallel fulfil these requirements if tuned 
to t/\ 277 V (£i<7i)]. The variation with freq uency of the 
impedance of such a circuit is shown in Fig. 4 (a). 

For a smular reason £4 and G^ are used in series to 
• bring mi/2w nearer to l/[27rv'(£i(7i)]. Considering the 
distribution of currents for o)J2f77 (Fig. 3. dotted arrows) 
It win "be seen that for 0)1/277 to approach l/[2wv'(£i(7i)] 
the combwed impedance of £4 ^d G^^ must approach 
zero. 'This is accomplished by putting them in series, 
when zero impedance is obtained if £j_ai == £,(74. 
The variation of impedance with frequency in this case 
„is shown in Fig. 4 (&). 

In the practical form it will be necessary to vary the 
condenser to tune^the aerial circuit to the same 
value as £202. £3 and G^ will be provided with Ppen- 


A* similar loose-coupler can be used for signals at 
0)2/277, but this method is not as good as that already 
indicated because^or the higher values of 0)2/277, when 
£3 is small compared with Li -f- £3, the current through 
Li and £2 will be smaU compared with that through £3. 

A receiving circuit designed on these lines was found 
to function in tliis rfianner ancf to be capable of receiving 
simultaneously and independently two signals of any 
required frequencies. Resonance curves V^ere taken 
which showe^ the two resonant freqiiencies to be quite 
independent. The decrement of either path was not 
affected by the gresence of the other, fOr the curves 
indicted decrement values of the same magnitude as 
for simjle £<7 circuits includhig similar components. 
These- reibnance cuiyes were ojbtai^ed by inserting 
vacuum thermorjunctions#in the various branches of 
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the circuit, and thereby obtaining direct-current 
measurements. The source of energy was a valve 
generator controlled to give constant current in the 
exciting Circuit to which the circuit under test was 
coupled by a fixed mutual inductance. By this method 
the E.M.F. induced in the test circuit varied directly 



as the ^equency. Consequently ,»the height of the 
jresanandb peak B (Fig. 6) is less than that of A. 

•Apart from this, the variation of the height is in 
accordance with the resistance variation in the respec¬ 
tive paths taken by the currents. Some typical curves 
are given in Fig. 6 from which it can be seen that the 
current at a*frequency of u/2 860 in the coupling induc¬ 
tance is quite independent of the current at a fre- 


amplification these two circuits are both tuned t5 the 
frequency of the signals it is desjjred to amplify. 
Neglecting ohmic resistances the paths from anode and 
grid to earth are of infinite impedance at this fr&^uency, 
while the anode and grirf circuits themselves have zejp 
reactance to currents of this particular frequency which 
circulate in them. As this infinite impedance is attained 
without the use of high resistances, the system is par- 
I ticularly efficient. It suffers, however, from the dis- 
( advantage that it will only amplify effectively at the" 
one frequency, unless some means is provided for 
re-tuning the anode and grid circuits to the new frequency. 

The foregoing discussion on this form of coupl^ 
circuit has shown that there is another frequency at 
which the system offers zero reactance to currents in 
Lji and Lq, which frequency depends on the value of the 
coupling condenser. 

At this frequency, which has been called the 

potentials of the anode of any valve and the grid of the 
following valve are 180° out of phase. Hence the grid 
will again be subjected to large potential variations. 
If Gq is made variable (as shown in Fig. 6) this fre¬ 
quency can be varied and the system made to amplify 
efficiently for any wave-length within the range d^^ter- 
mlned by the values of the component inductances and 
capacities. If all the coupling condensers are geared 
together as shown, the process of tuning the whole 
amplifier is reduced to one operation. 

Besides this simplification of control, the intervalve 
system has the additional advantage that a step-up in 





quency u/2 650 in the coupling capacity 0^ (where v is 
the velocity of light). 

(b) An intervalve system^for high-frequency amplifier ,— 
A common type of high-frequency amplifier is that 
shown in Fig. 6, except that the coupling unit Oq is 
usually a fixed condens^ of large value and the circuit 
Z-gC’s is replaced by a tl^d v^ye. 

This tuned choke intervalve system may be compared 
with two oscillatory circuits coupled as in Fig.^1 (/). 
The first circuit cpmp^^ises the anode choke i^ and tfre 
valve capacity (anpde^ to filament) 0^, wlulst^e second 
circuit consists of the grid, ch^ke Lg and the valve 
capacity (grid to filameni;) obtain maximum 


voltage- is possible, maldng the variations of grid 
potential greater than the variations of anode potential.* 
This can be seen from the fact that the currents in Lj^ 
and Lgior the frequency c02/2>n are equal (see pa^e 897), 
and hence if < Lg there will be a voltage step-up 
given hy LglLji. In general, since the effective value 
of the valve grid-filament capacity {Cg) is smaller 
than the anode-filament capacity {Gj), this step-up is 
assured. • 

Normally tiie potential ratio in this intervalve system 
is unity, and the large coupling condenser merely allows 
the grid potential to vary equally and in phase with 
the anode potential of the preceding valve. ^he*valure 
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of therefore matters little as long as it is not too 
small, thereby leaking its reactance comparable witb 
that from anode or grid to earth. Thus, with Gq 
variable the ampl^^er will still amplify signals at the 
■fij gprl frequency as long'as Cq is not too small. 

Iftherefore, such an amplifier were connected as 
shown in Fig. 6, where L^Ox — L^G^, =?= L_±Gj_ — LqGq 
= L^Gz = it wiU be possible to receive on this par¬ 
ticular fixed wave-length simullianeously with reception 
bn a variable wave-length depending on the values of 
Gq . LfPz win be tuned to this latter variable frequency, 
so that the two frequencies are separated in the two 
detector circuits. This arrangement only allows the 
amplifier to receive Signals at wave-lengths equal to or 
greater than that of the fixed wave-length determined 
by the product LiG^. By using an inductance coupling 
the variable wave-length can be made less than 


27r»V(-^C'i) a-nd the complete range of wave-lengths, 
could, therefore, be obtained by using a condenser and 
inductance in parallel. In this form it is not a practical 
proposition, because the inductance will not prevent 
the high-tension battery from affecting the grid of the 
valve. The difficulty can, however, be overcome by 
putting the parallel Coupling unit in series with a fixed 
condenser of Very large value, and therefore of very 
low impedance compared with that of Iffie controlling 
unit. This design of amplifier is easily tuneable to any 
frequency in addition to the fixed frequency, but, as. 
with all other amplifiers, is subject to self-oscillation 
after four or five such systems have been placed in 
cascade unless special means of preventing such oscil¬ 
lations are employed. Such a system is, however, 
economical in both amplifiers and aerials and is very- 
easy to operate. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF POWER CONSUMPTION.* 

(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SMALL P.C. MOfORS.) 
U* J. Bolton, B.Sc. (Eng.), Associate Member. 

{Paper first received Uh March, and in final form l&th June, 1924.) 


Summary. 

The possibility of determining the frame size of a motor 
on economic instead of physical grounds is first discussed, 
and a basis is laid down for economic comparisons. The 
capital and working charges are considered in turn, and in 
connection with the. latter the efficiency of a shunt motor 
when suitably under-run is exiltnined. Applying this method 
to the case wh^e ^ h.p. at 1 000 r.p.m. is required, the 
economical position is indicated for various conditions of 
• service and prices of energy, and it is found that a J-hip. or 
-J-h.p. frqjne is preferable in all but excejitional cases. Apply¬ 
ing lihe mfithod to sizes ranging from -J h.p. to 16 h.p. similar 
results are obtained, and it is found that the usual physical 
criteria are only satisfactory as a sole basis of choice when 
energy is exceptionally cheap or hours of S6iyice are short. 
The possible extension of the method and the effect of various 
cliauges are bjiefly reviewed. 


It is characteristic of many physical operations— 
notably that of the^flow of current in a Conductor or 
of magnetic flux in an iron circuit—that the losses are 
dependent upon the density. It follows that in any 
relatively simple piece of apparatus, such as a bare 
conductor (and, to a lesser degree, a cable, a trans¬ 
former or even an electric moto»), the larger the apparatus 
selected for a given purpose the smaller will be the 
losSi Hence in totalling the cost of performing any 
given service the cost of the plant and the cost of the 
energy wasted are reciprocally related 'v^tli reference to 
the plant size, and one particular size will frequently 
indicate a minimum total cost. , 

It will be seen from the above that there are two 
entirely differeiat and unrelated methods of fixing the 
size of plant to perform a given service. On the^one 
hand there are the. usual physical limits of heating, 
sparking, overloads, etCi, and when the size selected is 
the minimum, necessary to compljf with some such 
specification it will be here referred to as the physical 
, choice. On the other hand the size may be fixed so 
as to give the least total expendi^ture on plant plus 
upkeep, and this will be referred to as the economic 
choice. •The determination of this position—known by 
economists*as the point of maximum return, and found 
by Lord Kelvin in the case of a plain conductor—^will 
here be attempted in the more complex case of a direct- 
current motor, and its size wUl be compared with the 
corresponding physical choice. (§ 


In view of tlie increased interest in economics of 
recent years, both in this country and in America, and 
of its many applications (such as scientific costing) in 
engineering production, it is surprising that there has 
been so Httle attempt at the costing of the consumption 
of engineering products. This may be due to the general 
backwardness of the consumer (in science and enter¬ 
prise) as compared with the producer, even when the 
two are the same person in different capacities; and 
also to the fact that the manufacturer, however anxious 
to save himself expense, is not always so careful- to 
do as much for his client. Much more is it due to 
the belief that in almost every case the economic choice 
will indicate a size smaller than that permissible on 
physical grounds, and will therefore be inadmissible on 
this account. This assumption is examined in the case 
of small d.c. motors in the present paper. 

It will be dear from the above that the ordinary 
processes of design and selection do not neglect economics, 
but in paying exclusive a.ttention to the physical limits 
of the materials employed they are all based on the 
assumption that the less the materials used the lower 
will be the cost. It follows that when a new point of 
view is brought in—that of the consume?—and the 
manufacturer's economy or " cost of article ” is broad¬ 
ened to become ” cost of service," a new basis will be 
established both for the design and for the selection. 
Primarily it is a problem for the designer, since if more 
money than necessary is to be spent on the plant in 
order that less need be spent on its upkeep, the most 
useful field for such expenditure will usually lie in the 
direction of improved quahty of iron and insillation 
and better space utilization, rather than in a mere 
all-round increase in the quantity of the materials 
employed. 

In spite of these facts this paper has been written 
from an entirely different point of view—that^of the 
individual power user—and one way of putting its 
conclusions into practice consists simply in choosing a 
standard machine from the maker’s list, of a Imrger 
size than the physical minimum. The reasons fdr thus 
leaving the more promising field of design and treating 
only that of selection are, in tlie first place, thht the 
designer has no particular interest in reducing the cost 
of a service, and, if he had, would never persuade the 
majority of purchasers to pay more for their motors—, 
actiott.ih this case must be primarily individual. In the 
second place, the manufacturing costs of qualitative 
departures from standard are extremely difficult to 
compute beforehand^ whereas the data used in" this 
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paper are the result of past experience and are generally 
available without the need for “ inside information.” 
Thirdly, it will be clear that if a case can be made out 
for using larger (standard) frames there will be a far 
better case for thef design of special machines of higher 
quality wherever tliis is commercially practicable. 

With particular regard to the last-mentioned possi¬ 
bility, the cases selected^ for treatment here are the 
^smaller sizes—^from fractionjfl horse-powers up to 
15 h.p., commencing with direct-current machines- In 
such cases the individual user may be a large-scale 
purchaser, emplo)dng the machines for ventilation, loom 
driving, etc., and may be in a position to commission 
qualitative alterations if the calculations indicate that 
this is lilsfely to be advantageous. Another advantage 
which may appear in small sizes is that, the efficiencies 
being so low, the margin for improvement is considerable 
and its cqst slight, but it must not be forgotten that the 
value of a given efficiency improvement is larger the 
greater the output. 

It will be clear that there are a great many different 
economic problems in connection with the choice of a 
power unit. For instance, there might be alternative 
sor^s of supply, or the type or speed of the unit might 
be in question. In most cases, however, the physical 
limits and local conditions will determine these matters, 
and the only problems here dealt with concern the 
choice of a motor to give a fixed power and speed for 
a given number of hours a year. The simplest of such 
problems arises when there are only two alternatives, 
as when the same or rival makers quote difierent 
efficiencies at corresponduigly different prices, but it is 
rare thus to get a pair of machines which are identical 
in all other respects. In the cases dealt with below, a 
range of alternatives will therefore be considered and 
the exact p'Bvnt of economic choice will be indicated. 

The first steps in solving any economic problem are 
to decide ^he basis of the comparison and then to tabu¬ 
late on this basis all the expenses involved. The most 
usual basis, and much the best in this case, is that of 
annual costs, assuming the service to continue indefi¬ 
nitely. Thus if the service required is 6 h.p. at 1 000 
r.p.m., it will be assumed that a suitable motor is 
purchased, and at the end of its life is replaced by 
another, and so on, aU expenses being reckoned on an 
annual basis. As it is convenient to have a separate 
name for these regularly recurring expenses, aU costs 
reckoned on an annual basis are here called ” charges.” 

Reference has already been made to the fact that 
almost air kinds of operation involve two elements— 
the machine or structure made use of, and the labour, 
‘ energy, etc., necessary for its performance. In making 
a schedule of the annual cost of performing the operation 
there *are therefore two main groups, the " capital ” or 
overhead ^charges necessary to provide and renew the 
plant,* and the ” work ” charges necessary to operate 
it. Referring to these as the C and W components 
respectively, it will be seen that the former fire chiefly 
. financial and are largely independent of whether or not 
the machine is in use, whilst the latter are chiefly 
materials, labour, coal and electrical energy. 

The actual prepafaB.On of a complete schedule of the 
‘chaises involved in any <service would be an extremely 


long affair, but it can be greatly simplified by omitting 
every item not affected by the change in question. 
Bearing in mind that the only alteration proposed is 
the substitution of a machine having a larger frame 
than the minimum size physically necessary, the following 
assumptions will be made:— 

• • • 

(1) That the only ohange in the capital charges 

will be the increase due to the substitution of 
interest and depreciation on thi larger capital 
outlay (adjusted possibly for a longer estimated 
life). This assumes that there is no additional 
charge due to such items as insurance or addi¬ 
tional floor space, etc. 

(2) That the only change in the work charges will be 

the decrease due to the improved efficiency. This 
assumes that other items involved in the upkeep, 
such as repairs, etc,, ara unaltered. In order to 
simplify this item still further, the actual input 
watts to the mote® will be divided into two 
portions, the one (equal to th# output) which 
can be regarded as transformed directly into 
useful power, and the other which supplies the 
losses. This ” loss coefficient,” as it ^as been 
called, is equal to [(1/efficiency) — 1] *X oiRput 
and is the only item considered in the following 
treatment. 

It is now possible to visualize the form which the 
economic comparison is to take. Graphically it will 
consist in plotting, to a base representing frame sizes 
to some sui-feible scale and commenging with the minimum 
size physically necessary, two curves, C and W, repre¬ 
senting the structural and operation charges respectively, 
or rather such portions of them as are affected by the 
change in frame size. The former curve will rise and 
the latter will fall with the increase in frame size, and 
their sum will indicate total charges and should show a 
position of minimum cflhrge which may or may not 
he to the right of the physical frame minimum. The 
same thing can be done algebraically by expressing all 
charges as constants or variables relative to the frame 
size. A point «)f the latter is then found at which the 
rate of change of the two groups of charges is equal 
and opposite, and if this point indicates a larger frame 
than the physical minimum it yfill be economically 
sound to choose this one. 

Jii will be noticed that tiffs operation 'is strictly 
comparable with the appheation of Kelvin’s law to 
, cables. In the cg^e of cables the independent variable 
is the area of the conductor, and (being a simple homo¬ 
geneous material) both the watts lost and, usually, the 
cost of the whole cable are linear functions of it, and an 
algebraic solution becomes easily possible. In the case 
of motors, one is dealing with a complex structure in 
which both losses and costs are made up qf a number 
of elements, and, although empirical formulae can be 
developed, af graphical solution is usually preferable. 

A difficulty arises as io the choice of scale for the 
base line of thS curves. Whilst representing in all 
case^the size of the structure or frame there are various 
ways iff g^hich this can be measured, the most obvious 
being to plot with a» even or»logacithnffc scale the 
maximum horse-powdt otitputs which the frames are 
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rated to give. Instead of doing tiiis, however, the 
author has found it best to choose a scale such that 
either the W or the C curve is a straight line, and these 
two methoSs are illustrated in the two cases treated in 
this paper, an even scale being employed in each case. 
In the former case the scale indicates watts saved per 
h.p. output, i.e. the •values ^(l/dSiciency) — 1] are 
plotted from the right-hand side. In the se'bond method 
the base divisions repiresent motor first cost, or, more 
strictly, annual expenditure on account of first cost, so 
that the Q line is straight. 

In a service which continues indefinitely there will 
come a continually recurring time at which the structure 
is worn out and has to be replaced. This necessity may 
arise through an actual failure to function, through a 
rapidly increasing repair bill, or merely because fresh 
inventions have improved the alternative structures 
available. In any case the owner must be presumed to 
make the change whenever it pays to do so, the length 
of the period beii^g termed tHe " economic life,” and the 
value of the old structure at the end of it (after deducting 
^he cost of removal) the *' salvage value.” Looked at 
from an annual point of view, this necessity for periodic 
repl^emSat is termed " depreciation ” or annual loss 
o'f .value on the part of the structure, although the 
actual ” use value ” to tlie owner may not diminish 
until the machine is finally discarded. 

For the solution of the problems considered below 
it is necessary* to find the annual figure which represents 
the cost of this periodic replacement, this being the 
amount which any spund concern should, lay aside 
each year to amortise the liability. Tl'i® particular 
financial arrangements by which this deposit is 
made, or the particular accounting arrangements by 
which it is equated to the annual depreciation in 
the yearly balance sheets, do not matter here, as, 
provided they are efficiently conducted, all the 
alternative methods will have ^economically) the same 
result. It will therefore be convenient to assume the 


and (C — iS)d]^ for replacement of the plant emplo 3 fed. 
Where the salvage value is small or wher| it is a constant 
proportion of the first cost, the second item can be put 
Gdx, where d^ is the ^equivalent* annual deposit 
[dji X {C — 8)10]. The capital chaise then becomeg^ 
0{i + di), or, as it is usually termed, ” interest and 
depreciation on the capital cost.” Thus if interest is 
at 6 per cent, the life 16 yeafs and the salvage value 
8 is one-tenth of the firs^cost O, the total rate for hire ^ 
and replacement will be 0 • 06 -1- 0*0423 X 9/10 = 0*088, 
and the total capital charge will be 0*088 C. 

It has already been stated that the only item which 
is to be plotted for the W curve in the case of motors 
is that which represents the annual cost of supplying 
the machine losses, and which is referred to below as 
the ” inefficiency ” charge. The values of this curve 
will therefore depend upon two items which must first 
be considered—^the conditions of service and the 


Table 1. 


Life£ 

£nd-of>year dqjosit to realize £100 in L, years with 
compound interest at— 


4 per cent 


6 per cent • 

Years 

£ 

£ 

£ 

10 

8*33 

7*96 

7*69 

11 

7*41 

7*04 

6*68 

12 

6*66 

6*28 

6*93 

13 

6*01 

6*65 

6*30 

14 

6*47 

5*10 

4*76 

16 

4*99 

4*63 

4*30 

16 

4*58 

4*23 

3*90 

17 

4*22 

3*87 

3*64 

18 

3*90 

3*66 

3*24 

19 

3*61 

3*27 

• 2*96 

20 

3*36 

3*02 

•*2*72 

^ • 


” sinking fund ” method in which the equal annual 
deposits earn compound interest at the rate paid on the 
original loan, and are so chosen as to amount to the 
required figure at the end of fbe economic life. 

Let C = first cost,, 

8 — salvage value, 

L =,lo®^Sfb of economic life, in years, 
i — rate of interest on capital, * 

dz — rate of sinking fund deposit, i.e. the annual 
end-of-year deposit which will realize unity 
at the end of L years. 


Then 


(1 ^ - 1 r 


Just aS with interest rates, this deposit figure can 
conveniently be given as a percentage, and is more 
usually taken from a table than -worked out,by formula. 
Table 1 is a convenient abbreviated table for percentage 
deposits (100 djt). • 

Using -the above sjnnbols it will be seen that -the^otal 
capital charges consist ©f Ci units per annum^for hire, 

• ♦It will be noted that (jj is less than 1/2/ owjpg to the fact that the deposits 
eam interest—thus it becomes approximsiely lkaU this amount in a SO-year 
life with interest at 6 per cent. ^ 


efficiencies of the motors when running below -their 
rated output. 

It will be clear that the expense of providing a given 
power in watts for, say, 1 000 hours a year with energy 
at Id. per unit will be the same as for 2 000 hours at 
Jd. per unit, and it is therefore useful to have a composite 
term indicating the product of these two factors. The 
author has used the term ” service-price ” to indicate 
the hours of service per year multiplied by the price of 
energy in £, or the cost in £ of taking 1 kW for *he 
number of hours per year for which the plant ift questiop 
is connected. Thus for a plant connected for 8^ours 
per day and 300 days per year to mains with energy at 
Id. per unit (or 24 hours a day -with energy at ^d. per 
unit) -the ” service-price ” would be 10. Thus *-the 
working charge W, i.e. the annual cost of wasted energy 
in £ = service price -i- 1 000 per watt of inefficiency. 

With regard to -the efficiencies of motors which are 
permanently and intentionally under-run it might be 
thought that the ordinary efficiency curve plotted to 
a base of ou-tput would correc-tly represent the perform¬ 
ance, but -this is not -the case. When a motor designed 
for -mfl.v irnn m efficiency at full ]f>ad or -thereabou-ts is 
run at a lower load -than -thi% "the efficiency ,^alls» not* 
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because it is necessarily less for the smaller input, but 
because the balance between the iron and copper losses 
has been upset. To find its true efficiency at a lower 
load it is necessary to re-design it, or else to under-run 
^t with regard "to pressure simultaneously with the 
current reduction.* Under these circumstances a given 
frame will give only slightly lower efficiency at a half or 
a quarter of its rated losfd than it does at full load. 

In order to make this point clearer, suppose that a 
1-h.p. shunt inotor is to be run at about one-quarter 
of its load, an d assume in the first place that the perme¬ 
ability of its field system is constant. If a 200-volt 
motor is selected and run at 100 volts, and loaded 
so as to take half full-load current, this means that the 
applied and back E.M.F.’s are both half their previous 
values, and, as the field is half what it was, this halved 
back E'.M.F. will be produced by the same armature 
speed. ^In other words the speed will be the same as 
before. With the current and field each halved, the 
torque will be reduced to a quarter of its original value 
and (at the same speed) the power output wiU also be 
reduced in the same proportion. The armature and 
field copper losses will be one-quarter of their previous 
values, as will also the losses proportional to Hence 
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current. The freedom from distortion of the field flux 
depends upon the vaM.o of the fleld and armature ampere- 
turns, and in fact, with each of these reduced to one-half, 
a slightly " stiffer ” field can be anticipated? since with 
better permeability the tendency of the flux to spray 
will be diminished. Moreover, although the commutat¬ 
ing E.M.F. for a £iven brush'position will be* halved, 
the armature current requiring reversal will also be 
halved. This point, like the other, was amply borne 
out by the tests referred to, and in no case was the 
commutation noticeably inferior to that on full load. 

It must not be supposed that merely to select a l^ge 
standard machine and.under-run it on the above lines 
is in any way to be recommended as ideal, since in all 
cases some degree of re-design or rearrangement is 
preferable. All that is claimed is that such a course 
is quite practicable, even down to one-quarter of the 
rated output (at which point the running is liable to 
become unstable), whilst for small changes it may well 
prove to be the most ecoilbmical way^f increasing the 
iron and copper sections. In any case it provides a 
convenient h 3 q)othetical course of action, by means OfS 
which the economic advantages of plant-increases can 
be tested. “ " . 


Table 2. 


Column 1 

Frame 

Column 2 

Rated load 

Column 8 

Full-load 

efficiency 

Column 4 

Price 

Column 5 

Estimated life, L 

Column 6 

Capital charge 

Column 7 

Estimated efficiency 
when giving t h.p. 

* Column 8 

Corresponding 

losses 


h.p. 

per cent 

£ s. 

d. 

years 

£ 

r* 

perceat 

watts 

a 


'63'6 

6 16 

0 

10 

® 0-760 

63-r 

81 

b 


63 

6 12 

0 

11 

0-800 

69-6 

63 

c 

i 

67 

7 16 

6 

12 

0-877 

62-4 

66 

d 


72 

11 16 

0 

14 

1-187 

60-2 

61-6 

e 

1 

74-6 

18 18 

0 

16 

1-740 

— 









r- 



r' 


it will be only the friction, windage and a small propor¬ 
tion of the iron losses which will prevent the efficiency 
remaining constant and will cause the curve to tilt 
downwards slightly on the lower inputs. Furthermore, 
as the permeability will actually not be constant but 
^ will be considerably better at the lower exciting voltage, 

’ the speed on half voltage will be less than normal and 
will have to be brought up either by means of the 
fi el d resistance or by fitting a different set of field coils. 
Eyen in the former case the field loss will then be less 
than one-quarter of the full-load value, and this will 
still further tend to keep up the efficiency. 

With a view to a practical confirmation of the above 
reasoning, the author had a number of tests made on 
small shunt machines of the sizes dealt with in this 
paper and in no case was there any marked reduction 
of effideucy down to one-quarter of the rated output. 

It might be anticipated that the commutation of such 
under-run machines would be impossible on account of 
the weakening of the field, but this will be found to 
be fuUy balanced by the reduction in the armature 

* The advantage of doing this will, of course, depend upon the proportions 
of the different losses. If the armature J*if loss is greater than the sum of the 
Iron and fleld losses, the ordi2ary method of under-running will be preferable: 
but if (as is more likely) these latter ate the js[reater, it will be preferable^to 
» und^fc-run the pressure even mor&>than the current if the commutation permits. 


Fractional Horse-power Service. 

The first case to be considered is where the service 
required is ^oh.p. at 1 000 r.p.m. from a shunt motor 
on d.c. mains. A number of quotations were obtained 
for motors of this speed ranging from ^ h.p. to 1 h.p., 
and one set of these, as shown in the first four columns 
, of Table 2, was selected. (All of these figures were 
taken from a single quotation, dated December 1923, 
with the exception of frame b which was taken from’ a 
precisely similar^range of machines by another maker. 
In all cases except the first the prices include an extra 
for supplying to a non-standard voltage. The selection 
of a quotation was made as far as possible with a view 
to getting a typical sis welloas a sufficiently continuous 
range of figures, but from a comparison with figures 
given later it would appear that the efficiencies of the 
J-h.p. to 1-h.p. sizes is slightly above the average 
usu^y obtained.) 

The position then is that a certain seryice is required, 
for which maclline a costing £6 16s. and having an 
efficiency of 63- 6 per cent is physically adequate. But 
by spCqding more money oh the machine (a tendency 
represented by frames b to e) higheik efficiencies can be 
obtained, and the probldhi is to find, put to what extent 
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(if any) this tendency should be followed. The first 
step is to estimate the probable lives and efficiencies of 
the larger machines when performing the ^-h.p. service. 

With regard to lives, that of machine a has been taken 
as 10 years, but it is reasonable to suppose that the 
lives of the larger machines will be progressively greater, 
both intrinsically and because t]jLey*are gij^g so much 
less than their rated output. These lives are therefore 
taken as ranging from 11 to 16 years, as shown in 
col. 6, and taking interest at 6 per cent and salvage 
value zero, the figures in col. 6 are obtained by multiply¬ 
ing the first cost by the sum of the rates for hire plus 
replacement, as mentioned earlier in the paper. 



With regard to the efi&dencies of the larger machiTies 
when under-run, and assuming suitable selection as 
regards voltage, etc., reasons have alteady been given 
for supposing that in the majority of cases, particularly 
if the normal flux density is high or if the range of 
selection is not hmited entirely by the printed price-list, 
the full-load efficiency can*be maintained almost intact • 
down to ®ne-half or less of the output. On the other 
hand, in a small machine, particularly if run at a high 
speed, the friction and other “ constant "flosses (not 
reducible by pressure or current reductions) may con- 
' stitute a considerable proportion of tlje whole, and in 
order to make a conservative estimate, and alsp to 
illustrate the method ^ fully as possible, it j^ill be 
assumed that in this case the irreducible losse^ amount 
to one-sixth of to^al fuU^oad loss. Col. 7; shows 
the estimated efficiency (whgn gi’^Hj^^J h.p.) Calculated 
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on this basis, and it will be noticed that this rules out 
frames d and e. • 

The losses at ^ h.p. output, corresponding to these 
efficiencies, are shown in. col. 8, and* these figutes are 
used as the abscissae in Fig. 1. The *base of this gaapfc 
represents, in general terms, the frame size, but the 
actual scale employed is that of watts saved, so that the 
values [(1/efficiency) — 1] x ^46/8 are scaled off from 
the right-hand side. Ofl the above basis the upright. 
lines, a, b, c and d, represent the first four frames quoted, 
and marking off ordinates to represent the corresponding 
capital charges the curve C is obtained. (Had the 
full-load efficiencies been maintainable for aU degrees 
of under-running, the upright fines representing frames 
b to d would occur more to the right, and tlie chain- 
dotted curve C' would have been obtained, frame d 
being now a useful contribution.) Curve C therefore 
represents the annual cost of saving energy by meads 
of larger plant equipment; it rises slowly at first, but 
more steeply later, when the gain in efficiency 5or 
additional expenditure becomes steadily less. 

With the base scale chosen it will be clear that curve 
W representing the annual cost of the energy wasted 
in the motor will be a straight fine depending upon ■flie 
annual hours of Service and the price of energy. It has 
been seen that for a “ service-price " of 10 (e.g. 8 hours 
X 300 days with energy at Id. per unit) the working 
charge is £0*01 per watt of inefficiency, and this gives 
a fine W at 46“ to the axes. Adding curves C and W 
gives a total curve T * which shows a minimum some¬ 
where between frames h and c. 

For any other service-price the line W will have a 
difference inclination, and, in order to avoid redrawing, 
it. can be reversed and made tangential to curve C at 
some point which will then indicate thq economic 
position. Thus energy at half the above price, or hours 
of service proportion^y shorter, would be represented 
by the reversed curve W' which is tangential, to ctflrve 
C exactly at frame size &. On the other hand, a bigger 
service price, e.g. 20, would be represented by curve 
W" which is tangential at about frame size c. 

The economic advantages of under-running are here 
v&cy apparent. Assuming a normal working day it 
will be seen that even with energy at only |d. per unit^ 
it will pay to employ the next larger size of machine,' 
whilst with dearer energy a still larger frame (or better 
still the same frame re-designed) is called for. The 
slope of curve C at its commencement is less than half 
that of W', showing that frames is only economical for its 
rated output when energy costs less than ^d. per ^^nit. • 

Larger Horse-powers. 

An attempt will now be made to extend the aljpye 
melhod to the case of somewhat larger motors, and in 
so doing to construct a curve that can be used for a 
number of different horse-powers and conditions of 
service. For this purpose it has been thought best to 
take an average set of figures rather than oiie individual 
quotation, and in cols. 2 and 5 in Table 3 will be found 
tiie average of some half-a-dozen rnakers’ net prices and 
full-load efficiencies for machines Jiaving rated outputs 
from i h.p. to 16 h.p. 

• For convemeaice!!this curve has'Jieeii plotted minus £0' 
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The base of the curves to be drawn will represent (as 
before) the size'^of the structure, but the scale in this 
case is in units of annual capital costs (hire plus replace¬ 
ment) ^so that tho “capital charges” curve C will be 
c straight line. The lives have been taken as ranging 
from 12 to 20 years (col. 3), with a salvage value of 
10 per cent of the first cost in each case ; and the figures 
in col. 4 are then obtained by using the interest table 
. already given. These are u^d along the base scale 
(Fig. 2) to erect 13 upright lines representmg the 13 
frame sizes, having the maximum output ratings shown 
and costing each year in hire and replacement the 
amounts scaled along the base. As the ordinate scale 
in £ is the same as the base scale, a line C at 46° will 
represent* the annual expense on account of structnre 
(capital charge). 

It will here be assumed that within the range of 
ulider-nyaning proposed (usually not more than down to 


Above the efficiency curve and to the same base has 
been plotted its reciprocal the “ loss coefficient ” or 
“ percentage loss ” curve W, showing how the loss for 
any given output decreases with an increase m the size 
of frame employed. This curve will represent to some 
suitable vertical scale the annual cost of suppl 3 dng the 
wasted energy, but ^he^scale wilS depend not only upon 
the output but also upon the hours of service and price 
of energy. Thus each particular horse“power and set 
of service conditions will have a particular W curve of 
the shape shown. 

Reference has already been made to the term 
“ service-price ” to indicate the annual hours of service 
.multiplied by price of energy (£) and it here becomes 
necessary to group with this the power output, and to 
use the term “ power-service-price ” to indicate the 
product of the horse-power multiplied by the service- 
price. Since the power wasted in a motor equals 


Table 3. 


1 000-y.^.w. Shunt Protected d.c. Motors. 


Polumn 1 

Rated load 

Column S 

First cost 

Column 3 

Life 

Column 4 

Corresponding 
capital charge 

Column 5 

Rated full-load 
efficiency 

Columu 6 

(1/efficiency —1) x 7 • 46 
(Working charge, 
P.S.P.t-10) 

Cdumn 7 

Economical 

P.S.P.t 

(^umn 8 

Economical senpee* 
price 

(Col. 7 ~ Col. 1) 

h.p. 

£ 

7 

S. 

16 

years 

12 

£ 

0*826 

percent 

61-0 

£ 

4-77 


m 

4 

i 

10 

7 

13 

1-042 

66-7 

3-73 . 

3-6 

7-2 


12 

4 

14 

1-17 

70-2 

, 3-17 

p-0 

6-7 

4 

1*0 

14 

8 

16 

1-32 

71-8 

2-91 

6-2 

6-2 

1'6 

17 

10 

} 16 { 

1-54 

76-7 

2-39 

8-9 

6-9 

2 

20 

0 

1-76 

77-0 

2-24 

11-4 

6-7 

3 

26 

8 

} " { 

2-24 

78-6 

2-02 

19-2 

6-4 

4 ’ 

29 

10 

2-60 

79-9 

1-88 

24 

6-0 

6 

32 

7 

} { 

2-66 

80-9 

1-77 

27 

6-4 

-7-5 

37 

4 

3-06 

82-4 

1-69 ^ 

38 

6-1 

10 

44 

16 

\ IQ / 

3-67 

83-6 

1-47 

60 

6-0 

12-6 

60 

0 


3-97 

84-0 • 

1-42 

— 


16 

67 

8 

20 

4-42 

84-2 

1-40 
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’one-half the rated output) the full-load efficiency can 
be maintained intact by a suitable choice of voltage, 
etc.* Marlfing off these full-load efficiencies on the 
13 upright lines and drawing a smooth curve through 
the points gives the curve shown at the bottom of 
Fig. 3 -iid it will be seen that (provided the m a k ers* 
ratings fit in) it is possible, for an annual expenditure 
on hire and replacement of, say, £2, to purchase a frame 
ha'^ng an efficiency of just over 78 per cent. The 
and sparking limit of this frame will prevent 
it being msed above about 2j h.p., but for the moment 
it wiU be convenient to neglect temperature limits 
entirely and proceed as though any frame could be 
used for any output whatever. 

"■ It is, of course, true that if frictional losses were a substantial item many 
of the actual sizes shown in the table would have an appreciably poorer efficiency 
if run at the next smaller listed rating. But the particular sizes listed must be 
regarded primarily as hmdmarlts or points on a curve showing the trend of the' 
manufacturing cost of improving the effidency. In addition, since intermediate 
sizes are made, the individual'user will frequently be able profitably to emptoy 
• one «f these (with a smaller degtw of under-runping), particularly if he can 
^o‘command small changes in design such as new field coils, etc. 


[(l/effidency) — 1] X output it foflows that the annual 
cost of this in £ wUl be [(1/efficiency) — 1] X 746/1 000 
X power-service-price. In Fig. 2 curve W is for a 
power-service-price of 10, e.g. for a 1-h.p. motor run¬ 
ning 8 hours a dr.y for 300 days with energy at Id. per 
unit, or 24 X 300 hours with energy at |d. per unit, 
and as the vertical scale is in £ the values for W are 
obtained from the expression [(1/efificiency) — 1]X7*46 
. (col. 6). " 

It is now possible to add together curves JZ and W, 
giving a total T which shows a minimum just above the 
frame rated for a maximum of l|r h.p. Thus for the 
output an<f service mentioned above, or for an even 
power, ^ energy were more expensive it would 
be economically sound to purchase the I'l-h.p. frame 
and^under-run it to this exigent. In the case of energy 
costing §d. or less per unit and[ wherp the motor runs 8 
hours a day it will be s;pen th^t this frame size would 
be economical fQr q^iqmts Of 2 h.p. or over—in other 
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words the usual physical criteria would be justified as The procedure outlined above can be carried* out 
the basis of choice. algebraically, either on the basis provided by the graph 

In the case of some other value of the power-service- or by using the calculus. In the former case it is ad vis- 
price, sa^ 20 (i.e. 2 h.p. for 8 X 300 hours at Id. per able to plot the rate of change of the Ipss coefficient with 

unit, or its equivalent), the curve W should be re-plotted, reference to annual capital costs and* to draw a snioo^ 

in this case twice as high. To avoid doing this the curve through the results. The reciprocals of these 

ordinate scale can be halved, which will have the effect values are shown in col. 7 of the table and represent the 

• • A 



Txame size measured hy annual capital cost 


Fig. 2.—Larger horse-powers. 

of bringing the capital charge curve to a new inclination power-service-price at which it would be economical 
(see dotted line C'). Instead of adding this to tlie W to run the frame in question. Thus for a service-price 
curve it oan be reversed and then brought up to the of 10 it will be seen that the economical horse-powers 
latter in order to see at what poin? it is tangential axe generally about half the physical output ratings. 

(see dotted line C"). Thus it will be noticed ttftit at In applying the calculus, the base scale previously 
or near the 4-h.p. franfb the slopes of the tw^axe the used as the independent variable has been abandoned, 
same, thus showing -flie econonsical position for this and instead both charges have b^n calculated to a base 
particular power-service-price, rated horse-power oulputa (H),. This selves "as ^a 
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check on the graphical solution and in its turn can to 
some extent be checked by existing data which have 
been worked ou'f on tliis basis. By plotting logarithms 
of the p^ice and lo^s coefficient figures, empirical formulae 
■to some power of; H can be” devised for them both, 
aithCugh the latter requires several different formulae 
to represent it accurately over the whole range. 

hrom ^ h.p. to 2 h.p, the loss coefficient (1/efficiency 
~ 1) = 0-386H~0‘36 and henqe the inefficiency charge 
IF = O' 746 X O'386 x (power-service-price)in £. 

The price is found to be given by 14* 1 and taking 

a uniform life of 14 years for this range of sizes, and with 
interest at 6 per cent an(^ salvage value 10 per cent of 
first cost, the capital charges O = (0*05 0*061 

X 0*9) 14r'lH‘^’5. Adding these to get the total 
charge T, and differentiating with respect to H, T is 
found to be a minimum when 

' aH = 0*113 (power-service-price) 
or "^hen Power-service-price = 6*6 i?®*®® 

Similarly from 3 to 10 h.p, the loss coefficient is 
0'36fi'“®*20 and, taking a uniform life of 18 years and 
salvage value 10 per cent, T is found to be a minimum 
when H = 0*061 (power-service-price) i*®® 


or Power-service-price = 8 * 3 JEZ®* 7® 

The final expressions in both the above cases give 
values very similar to those in col. 7 in the table, allowing 
for graphical discrepancies and for differences in the 
estimated lives. 

It will be understood that tliroughout this paper the 
object has been to demonstrate a method rather than 
to establish a result. Nevertheless, there are one or 
two conclusions wlrich can be drawn, with some degree 
of certainty^ in the case and with the figures treated 
above. If„each quantity in col. 7 of the table is divided 
by that in the first column, a fairly uniform figure of 
6 is obtained (col. 8), this being the service-price at 
which each particular frame size can be economically 
employed to give its actual rated output. For this 
particular length of service and price -of energy the 
economic and the physical criteria coincide, and at 
8 hours per day and 300 days per year this means 
energy at 0*6d. per kWh. 

The above leads to the somewhat startling conclusion 
that for motors in use during an average working day 
the physical criteria by which alone tliey are at present 
.selected become unsatisfactory when energy costs more 
than 0*6cl- per unit. All cases at about these figures 
require? to be considered on economical as well as physical 
grounds, and where energy costs Id. or more per unit, 
a considerably larger machine will usually prove the 
cheafper installation. 

More generally the results obtained may be said to 
provcctwo*^things : first that the extra expense of larger 
machines, as compared with the value of the energy 
they save, is far less than is generally realized; and 
secondly, that the advantage of under-running is no 


* L. A. DoooETTin ihzElectriccA World (1915, vol. flO, p. 746) gives the price 

/ kW 

of a new c1.c« motor or generator as 4 600 (-^ ] dollars* and although the 

- - \r*p»tn*^ 

difference in date makes it difficult to compare the two formuke the similarity 
of the j^clex figure is significaut. 


less marked on the larger than on the smaller powers 
and would emphatically appear to call for a general 
review of this question and a detailed consideration of 
all sizes of electric motors, both d.c. and ft.c. It is 
not too much to suggest that such, a review may lead 
to a complete revision of our methods of choosing 
motors for long-period service,r> future ratings, being 
determined Cy econoifiic considerations, whilst the 
heating properties, like the insulating j>roperties, fix 
only a lower limit. 

It only remains to consider one or two objections or 
modifications to the above, the chief of which concerns 
the question of what exactly constitutes the power of 
any particular service. In using the phrase “ a 1-h.p. 

1 000-r.p.m. service " it is assumed that 1 h.p. is the 
actual load whenever the motor is in use, or failing this 
the average load. Even if it is the former, many 
engineers would put in a Ij-li.p. or l^-Lp. frame, 
and still more so if the 1 h.p. is an average output. 
Thus to speak of the 1 h.p. ffame as the normal physical 
choice may be unfair to present-day choosers, many of 
whom may be 3 delding to an unconscious economic 
sense in specifying a larger machine than is necessary 
(although if so the 5,pplication should be more,ScienJjfi.c 
and should endeavour to under-run both the iron and* 
the copper). More usually any under-running or over- 
specifying that may take place is with a view to possible 
overloads rather than on economic grounds, and it 
must be realized that the former is just* as much a 
physical criterion as is the temperature-rise. Under- 
running on^ economic grounds is ^entirely distinct and 
takes differepj: forms ; thus a 2-h.p. frame under-run to 
give 1 h.p. on the lines suggeste'S. would iwt (unless 
re-designed) be suitable for giving 2 h.p. even occasion¬ 
ally, since its commutation would not be satisfactory. 
In the case of. widely fluctuating loads it will be under¬ 
stood that although an approximate estimate might 
be made on the basis oF'the average load, this could 
not be considered very satisfactory, since the average 
efficiency of a machine whose copper loading alone was 
varied would be considerably below the maximum 
efficiency. . 

With regard to the factors likely to affect the results 
obtained above, the market prices of motors and energy 
are both fairly definite and fairly steady, but the rate 
of interest on capital is more problematical and would 
havg to be adjusted to suit the circumstances of each 
individual case. Motors having a market value inde¬ 
pendent of the prosperity of the concerns in which they 
are used, should rank amongst the tangible assets paid 
for by debenture shares, and in this case the rate of 
interest on extra capital so employed need not be high ; 
on the other hand, if their purchase is considered to 
involve a risk and has to be financed by more speculative 
investments, the rate of interest will naturally be higher. 
Two points should be noticed in this connection; first, 
the capital eharge is not proportional to the rate of 
interest, since tlie depreciation item is less when the 
rate is greater; And secondly, a general alteration in 
the market rate of interest is unlikely to make any 
ultimate difference to the above* results, since the price 
of energy is also to a l^rgb extent a Ijjnction of interest 
on capil^. 
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THE CURRENT-CARRYING CAPACITY OF SOLID BARE C(5PPER AN© 

. ALUMINIUM CONDUCTORS.* 

By S. W. Melsom, Associate Member, and H. C. Booth. 

[From the National Physical Laboratory.] 

{Paper first received ^th May, and in final form August, 1924.) 


Summary. 

The current-carrying capacity of bare copper and aluminum 
conductors is limited by the heating effects produced by the 
current. The dissipation of this heat is a function of the 
temperature elevation above the surrounding air, the size 
of the conductor, and the intriasic condition of the surface. 
A cooling-curve method is flescribed which was used in 
determining the Coefficient of heat emissivity for a series of 
I small sample lengths of round and flat copper and aluminium 
conductors of various sizes and surface conditions. This 
was checked by the direct electrical heating of longer 
lengths, v^ich showed the two methods to be in close agree¬ 
ment. Tables for the current-carrying capacity of copper 
and aluminium busbars have been deduced from the con¬ 
stants obtained and are given in the paper. 


An investigation was carried out on various sizes of 
round and flat copper and aluminium conductors 
ranging in diameter ftom \ in. to If in. in* the case of 
round bars and from 1 in. X f in. to 4 fu. x ^ in. in 
the case of the flat strips, in order to determine the 
rate of heat dissipation per unit area of exposed sur¬ 
face and the extent to which this is affected by the 
surface condition of the metal, and in the case of the 
flat strips by their position,»i.e. whether vertical or 
horizontal. From the knowledge of this constant it 
then becomes possible to calculate the current-jcajiying 
capacity for any size of conductor for any given tempe¬ 
rature-rise, if the resistivity of the metal at that 
temperature be known. 

Two methods of dei^rmining the rate of heat dissi¬ 
pation are available^; these may be called the “ static " 
and the “ dynamic" methods respectively. In the 
first the length of the bar, which must be sufficiently 
long to avoid any irregular heating or cooling effects 
at the ends (which will appreciably affect the result), 
is heated by the passage of a steady current and the 
temperature-rise is deduced from the change of resistance 
in the central portion, the temperature coefficient of a 
small sample cut from the bar having been previously 
determined. The change* of resistance is most con¬ 
veniently measured by means of a Kelvin double 
bridge ancf a standard resistance to which the con¬ 
ductor under investigation is connected miseries. 

The current must be maintained steady for a con¬ 
siderable period—^in the larger bars •some five or six 
hours—^before the temperature-rise can be considered 

* The Papers Committee iuvMe written commuiu cations (wUH* a view to 
publication in the Journal if approved by the Committee) on p^eis published 
in the Jmmal without b»ins( refcd at a meetinjf, Commuiiications should reach 
the Secretary oi the Institutioii not latei»tha% one month after publication of 
the paper to whidi they relate. 


to have reached its maximum value. When this is 
attained the watts dissipated per unit lengdi of the 
bar can be calculated from the current ,and the 
resistance (at that temperature). The temperature- 
rise is calculated from the change of resistance and 
from the specially determined value of the tempe¬ 
rature coefficient. The heat dissipated per unit leisgth 
of conductor is then equal to the square of the current 
multiplied by the resistance of unit length, or 

W 

where I is the current in amperes, and 

r the resistance in ohms per unit length at the 
given temperature. 

The average value of the heat dissipation per unit 
area is then W/p, where p is the perimeter of the 
section. 

If d is the temperature excess of the bar above the 
surrounding air, and assuming Newton’s law of cooling, 
the heat dissipation per degree is 

h — PrIpO • 

But the heat dissipation is mainly due to convection 
and, since convection may be taken as ^eing* pro¬ 
portional to 6^^^, it is preferable to maJce use of this 
relation, in which case we have 

h = I^lpd^l^ 

This method of deducing the value of h may be 
called the "static” method, since it is effected by . 
measuring the amount of electrical energy dissipated 
as heat when the maximum temperature has been 
attained and conditions are stable. It involves, how¬ 
ever, the use of a large amount of energy, especially 
when testing the larger-sized conductor^; and the 
current must be maintained for a considerable time 
before stable conditions are reached. In order that' 
the end-effects may not unduly affect the results it 
is necessary that the bars should be long, alsb that 
they should be shielded from extraneous, draughts. 
This method was therefore used, only as a (Jontrol, 
gnfl the majority of the results were obtained by an 
alternative method which may be called the " dynamic 

method. • 

In the " dynamic ” or cooling-cnrve method a short 
length (i.e. 1 or 2 ft.) of conductor bar can be used. 
It is heated in an oven until % suitable temperature 
elevation is obtained and is then placed in a dr^ght- 
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free’ enclosure and supported on two knife-edges of 
some material fof low thermal conductivity. These 
knife-edges in the experimental determinations were 
V-secttoned pieces of mahogany, so that the heat 
efCJyping by conduction through the supports could 
be regarded as negligible. The temperature of the 
bar was measured by means of an iron-eureka thermo¬ 
couple embedded in a sSiall hole drilled, in the bar. 

micro-ammeter in series ^th the thermo-couple 
was calibrated by means of a resistance in series to 
read directly the temperature difference between the 
bar and the surrounding air. The amount of this 
temperature difference at various intervals of time was 
measured and from the readings obtained the cooling 
curve wa§ drawn. The deduction of the constant h 
from these observations is as follows: When the bar 
is cooling, and on the assumption that the rate of 
heat dissipation is proportional to the 6/4 power of 
the temperature excess, 

ri 

— dH — — madd = phd°l^di ... (1) 

Where H is the quantity of heat per unit length of 
bajr; m the mass per unit length; a the specific heat 
(expressed in joules) of the metal under consideration; 
0 the temperature excess; p the perimeter of the 
section of the bar; t the time in seconds, and h the 
emissivity constant. Hence 

.... ( 2 ) 

rruT 

which leads to 


As might be expected, the heat emissivity or mean 
Amigginn of heat per unit area of the outer sibrface of a 
flat bar is very considerably affected by its position 
and is much greater when the bar is placed with the 
longer dimension 6t the cros^-section verticaA. The 
extent of thfe difference is shown in Table 1, which 
gives the ratio of the emissivities in 'Oae vertical and 
horizontal positions for various ratios of breadth 6 and 
thickness t of the cross-section for four flat aluminium 
bars ranging in size from 1J in. X J in. to 4 in. X J in. 


Table 1. 


Dimension of section 

i/t 

Ratio of emissivity: 
upright to horizontal 

1J in. X ^ in. 

p 



6-0 

1-ie^ 


2 in. X 1 in. 

6-3 

1-26 1 

»mean 1 • 18 

3^ in. X in. 

7-6 

1-111 

4 in. X 1 in. r 

9-0 

l-isj 

• 


Graphs of l/0i plotted against t for the 2 in. X | in. 
aluminium bar are shown in Fig. 1, togetlier with the 
calculation of h from the slope for both^the vertical 
and the horizontal position. 

It will bd* seen that although fhe ratio bft increases 
in a regular progression, the ratio rtif the two values of 


l/«* = ^(* + 1/9S) .... (3) 

where Oq is* the initial temperature difference between 
the har and the surrounding air. If therefore lj$i be 
plotted against t, a straight line should be obtained 
the slope of which is phf{4m<j). If the slope of the 
line be equated to ph/{4mo) we have 

. 

p 

m e 

A large number of observations were made on short 
lengths of various sizes of aluminium and copper con¬ 
ductor of both circular and rectangular cross-section— 
the latter in two positions, i.e. wi& the longer dimen¬ 
sion (1) vertical and (2) horizontal. The effect of 
surface "Condition was also investigated and compara- 
..tive tests were made on bars (1) left in their original 
condition, (2) cleaned with sandpaper, and (3) coated 
with ewarious paints. The test bars were heated in 
the oven to about 100® C., and the cooling curve was 
taken dowfi to 40® C. or 60® C. In all cases, on plotting 
1/di against time a very satisfactory linear relation was 
obtained, as will be seen from the figures. This proves 
that over this range the assumption that the total 
heat emissivity is proportional to the 6/4 power of the 
temperature excess is very well justified. 

The effect of theser various factors on the heat 
epoissivily^will now be congider$d. 
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Fig. 1.—Effect of position on emissivity. 


2500 


the emissivity varies somewhat erratically, Jseing 1 • 26 
for the 2 in. x § in. strip and 1*11 for the Sj in. 
X in. strip. If 1*18 be taken as an average value 
of the ratio, tiien a flat conductor in the vertical 
position, all other*'things being equal, may be expected 
for the same temperature excess to dissipate approxi¬ 
mately per cent more heart than when in the 
horizontal position. This corresponds to an increase 
of about 9 per cent in the 'current-carrying capacity. 


SOLID BARE COPPER AND ALUMINIUM 'CONDUCTORS. 


E/fect of Surface Condition on Emissivixy. 
The efEect of the condition of the surface is shown 
in Figs. (2), (3), (4) and (5), and in Table 2. 


• 

ductor. Both in round and in flat bars h is greato: 
for small bars than for large ones. I» order to investi¬ 
gate the nature and amount of this variation all the 


It will* be noted that in the copper conductors the bars available of both .round and*rectangul^ cross- 

original condition was more favourable to the emission section were first painted with the same special* dp.ll 


o 

<0 0*40 

I 





e» 0*0000630; 
-0*0000834 
-0*0000949 
-0*0001041 


A-0*000343 
A-0*000441 
A= 0*000501 
A-0*p00552 


• Time, in. secoma 

%iG. 2.—Effect of condition of surface: 2-22 cm round 
* aluminium bar. 

of heat j-ba.-r^ when the surface had been rubbed bright 
with sandpzyper. The effect of painting the surface of 
the conductor a good dull black was to increase the 
emissivity by about 40^ per cent and the current- 
carrying capacity for the same temperature-rise by 


b 0*40 




m 


(1) SlW- 0*0000649} h =0*000449 

(2) " -0*0000612; A-0*000423 

(3) * -0*0000852; A=0*000S89 # 




(l)Slope- 0*0001229} A-0*6o0452 
(2J » -0*0001002; A-0*00032Q* 

(3) II -0*0001424; A=0*000524 


JT 600 800 iOdb 1200 


Time, in seconds 

Fig. 4.—Effect of condition of surface : IJ in. X i in. 
flat copper strip. 

black paint so that the condition of the surfaces should 
be the same in all, and the value of Tn> for each bar was 
then determined by the cooling-curve method. The 
rectangular bars—^which were all aluminium—^were 
taken with the longer dimension of the cross-section 



Time, in seconos 

Fig. 3 .—^Effect of condition of surface: 1-9 cm round 
copper bar., 

• • 

a,l!)Out 20 per cent. By thte use of tlie best dull black 
paint ava^able these values were increased to about 
.54 per cent and 24 per cent respectively. 

• 

Effect of Size of Conductor on Mean Emissivity. 

As is well known, the heat emissivfty, i.e. the amount 
of heat (conveniently expressed in watts) whiclf is on 
the average emitted Irom each square ceijtfinetre of 
the surface of th% conductor pe* degree of temperature 
difference, varies with the* crdss-section > of the con- 


o 0*40- / / ---- 

r§ / /i^HljSlqpe-0*000150; A-0*000355 

jf / yy (2; » =0*000186; A-0*000441 

Jf / -(3) II -0*000211; A-0*000500- 

^ (4) II =0*000228; A-0*00054T ' • 

(SjRepetitioii of (3) -with a different 
■ initial temperature 

Slope -p*000209; A -0*00,0494 

200 400 600 800 lOOO ^200 

Time, in seconds * 

• 

Fig. 5.—^Effect of condition of surface: 1 in. X^i in. 

flat aluminium strip. , 

vertical. The round bars included both coppe*: and 
aluminium. The results obtained are given in Table 3. 

Corresponding values of p and A axe ^Iso* shown 
plotted in Fig. 6, the crosses referring to tl^e flat and 
the small circles to the round bars. It will be seen 
that the points all lie along one well-defined and fairly 
regular curve, the divergence of any point from the 
mean curve not exceeding 2 per cent and being usually 
much, closer. The values of Af«r flat bars in the hori¬ 
zontal position, assumigg t]je relation of.l: IjlS js 
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explained in a preceding section, have also been com¬ 
puted and have feeen added for comparison. 

In order to obtain an expression for the mathe¬ 
matical^ relation of h to p, ,the logarithms of these 
qj^antities, which are also given in Table 3, have been 
plotted and are found to lie in a fairly straight line. 
The divergence of the least favourable point from the 
best mean line is of the ^rder of — 3 per cent. The 


ture difference between the bar and the surrounding 
air. 

This relation refers to bars painted with a specially 
good dull black paint of high emissivity. The values 
obtained by this formula should therefore be reduced 
by about 8 per cent (see Table 2) where dull black 
paint of ordinary qulility is used.® 

The effect of variation of the perimeter of the bar 


Table 2. 


Size and type.of conductor 


2*22 cm fbund aluminium bar (see Fig. 2) 


1 • 9 cm round copper bar (see Fig. 3) 


1^ in. X J in. copper strip (see Fig. 4) 


• « 


1 in. X i in. aluminium strip (see Fig. 6) 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


Relative current- 


Condition of surface 


Watts per cm* 
per deg. C. (/t) 


carrying capacity 
compared with 
origiiiai condition 


original 
black (glossy) 
black (dull) 
special dull black 


0-00034^ 

,0-000441 

o-oopsoi 

0-000652 


1-00 
1-13 
1-21 
r 1-27 


(1) slightly tarnished 

(2) bright 

(3) black (glossy) 


0-000449 

0-000423 

0-000689 


1-00 

0-^7 

'1-14 ^ . 



(1) origmal 

(2) bright 

(3) black (glossy) 


0-000452 

0-000370 

0-000624 


1-00 
0-904 
" 1-08 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


original 
black (glossy)'’ 
black (duU) » 
special dull black 


0-000366 

0-000441 

0-000600 

0-000641 


n 


1-00 

1-116 

1-119 

1-24 


Table 3. 


rs 


Bar 

Breadth and thiclcaess 
(or diameter) 

Perimeter 

logp 

h 

log a 

Aluminium (round) .. 

|in. 

cm 

3-99 

"0-601 

0-000606 

4-7818 

Copper (round) 

fin. 

6-98 

0-777 

0-000680 

4-763 

Aluminium (rectangular) .. 

1 in, X i in. 

6-31 

0-803' 

0-000667 

4-746 

Aiumicdum (round). 

•Jin. 

6-97 

0-844 

0-000662 

4-742 

Aluminium (rectangular) 

l| in. X f in. 

9-62 

0-979 

0-000629 

3-7236 

Aluminium (rectangular) 

2 in. X f in. 

12-07 

1-082 

0-000499 

4-698 

Copper (round) .. 

liin. 

13-96 

1-146 

0-000510 

5-708 

Aluminium (rectangular) .. .. 

3|^ in, X J in. 

18-94 

1 •'377 

0-000488 

5-688 

Aluminium’' (rectangular) 

4 in. X j in. 

22-9 

1-360 

0-000483 

4-684 


majoAty of the values for both round and flat bars 
whether copper or aluminium lie very much closer to 
the liu-e. It follows from this that an approximate 
relation between and p is 

A = 0-000732/pO'i40 . . . . (6) 

where p is the perimeter (in cm) of the bar whether of 
circular or rectangular cross-section, and A is Ihe mean 
total heat emission (radiation and convection) in. watts 
per cm^ of exposed surface for 1 deg. C. of tempera- 


on the mean emissivity in the case of conducto^^ falling 
within the range covered is not as great as might have 
been expected. Thus the heat emitted under the 
same conditions of surface conditions and temperature 
difference from a bar 2 cm diameter, as compared 
with one of 4 cm, & 

'■r ■ . ... 

^ 2P i*o = 1-192 

If, as has been sugjges^ed, the flmissivity varied 
inversely as the sqjaaxp root^of th^' diameter, the effect 
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of halving the diameter would be to increase the 
emission by 41 per cent, i.e. four times the increase 
indicated by the empirical formula derived from this 
series of %xperimental results. It would not be safe, 
however, to assume that this formula remains valid 
for sizes of bars outside the range covered by the 
experimental determirfhtions, nor,* in the case of flat 
bars, for relative dimensions oi breadth "and tliicloiess 
differing very*widely from those investigated, which 
are those normally adopted for bare conductors in 
engineering practice. 


a steady current through lengths of conductor^ of 
various size and measuring the final i^temperature-rise. 
As an example, the | in. (2-22 cm) round aluminiuin 
bar coated with dull bjack paint ^(ordinary fl,uality) 
reached a final temperature-rise of *38*5 deg. C. abo^e 
that of the surrounding air when carrj^g 620 amperes. 
By the use of the formula and taking a ==0*0039, 
p = 2*84 microhms per cfh cube, a == 3*87 cm , 
= 6 * 97 cm, and 6 = 38*5, we should obtain ^ 


I = 27*0 X 6*970*430 


'a/{ 


3*87 X 38*65/4 


(1 4- 38*6 X 0*0039)2*84 


} 


Current-Carrying Capacity of Bare Conductors. 

Assuming the validity of the formula within the 
range of sizes covered, the evaluation of tables of 
maximum permissible current for round or flat con¬ 
ductors can be deduced from the dimensions of the 
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= 664 


This value must be reduced by 8 per cent since the 
bar was coated with ordinary dull black paint. We 
therefore obtain I = 664 X 0*92 = 612 amperes, a 
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cross-section, the resistivity and temperature coeffi¬ 
cient, for any given value of temperature excess. 

Let p = perimeter or girth wf the bar, in cm; 

a = cross-section in cm^; 

p — resistivity of the metal in microhms per 
cm cube at 20® C.; 

a = temperature coefficient of th^ latter; 

I = current in amperes after stable conditions 
have beeif attained; and 

6 = temperature excess of the surface of the 
metal above that of the smrounding air 
• (supposed to be at 20° C.). ^ 


If H is the total amount of heat (expressed in electrical 
measure) generated by the current per cm run of con¬ 


ductor, we have 


H = 


4 

J2(l -H ag)pl0-« 



a • 


and for'the total amount of heat emitted per cm nm 
we have * 


35X 0*000732 x05/4, 

^ ~ p X 0*140 ‘ ^ ^ 

whence I - 27 -{(l + a^}^ *. ** 

As an overall eheck the formula was compared with 
results obtained by the direct Aeth^d, i.e. by passing 


difference of 1* 3 per cent from the value of 620 amperes 
obtained by direct experiment. Similar* tests were 
made with other sizes and the results obtained were 
in close agreement, any slight difference being easily 
accounted for by unavoidable variations in the sur¬ 
face conditions of individual bars. 

Calculation of Tables of Maximum Permissible 

Current. 

For the calculation of tables of maximum pemjissible 
current for bare copper and aluminium conductors of 
the standard sizes given in the suggested B.E.S,A. 
Specification C.A. (E.L.) 5701, we proceed as follows :— 

Starting with the general formula (8) we have „ 

I=3,o..avax27;0^{(l^} 

This, as it stands, applies to single bars covere<^with 
a specially good dull black paint, and in the Case of 
flat bars when they are placed witli the longer 
dimension of the cross-section vertical. The sj/bcifica- 
tion allows a temperature-rise of 30 deg. C. and a 
Tna-gi rm i Tn surrounduig air temperature of 40® C. The 
formula can therefore be further simplified by substi-, 
tution of the appropriate values for 6 and p. 

Since 0 = 30, 05/4 = 70*2. 

For the terms involving p we Have 

( 1 ) Copper.—Taking the resistivity of copper 
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1-724 microluns per cm cube at 20® C., then 

fr ^ “ V724(1 + 0-0039 X 20) = 1-860, and 

(l + a%= 2-070. 

The <permissible» current :gor these conditions is 
tlj^efore given by the formulae : 

I — 167pO-4Sy'a, for flat bars . . (9) 
I = 264a0*7i5^foj. round bars. . . (10) 

^ (2) Aluminium. —^Taking the resistivity of aluminium, 
as 2-84 microhms per cm cube at 20° C., then at 40° C. 


Special allowance must be made, (1) when the bars 
are unpainted, or the surface condition is different 
from that specified; and (2) when the lead and return 
conductors are near each other and there is fi mutual 
heating effect. 

Effect of surface conditions. —^Whwe ordinary black 
paint has be^ usecf tlje current values given in the 
tables should be reduced by 8 to 10 per cent. For 
unpainted bars the reduction should be* 20 to 26 per 
cent, according to the condition of the bars. 


Table 4. 

Correction for Skin Effect. 


Diameter of bar, in. 

I 

li 


If 

U 

If 

Ciforent reduction / Copper 
per cent LAluminium. 

2 

1 

4 

1 

6 

2 

• 

#3 

4 

• 

6 

1 


- o --/ ” IJ. T 0 . 0)0 

— 3-419. 

The permissible current for these conditions is there¬ 
fore given by the formulae : 

- I — 122p0-^3y/'^^ Iqj- 

^ ~ 211a0-7i5^ for round bars. 


( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


Table 6. 

Current-Carrying Capacity of (1) Copper Bars, Flat, 
with a dull black surface.* 


Dimensions 


in. 


/ 


* 


in. 

1 

H 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 


1 

2 

3 

s4 


a{- bt) 


sg. in. 
0-260 
3126 
376 
600 
626 
760 
000 
260 
600 




i 


0-094 

0-126 

0-166 

0-1876 

0-260 

0-3126 

0-376 

0-600 

0-0313 

0-0467 

0-0622 


sq.cm 

614 

02 

42 

23 

03 

86 

46 

06 

70 


0-606 

0-806 


006 

210 

614 

016 

42 

23 


0-140 

0-210 

0-280 


Cuirent-canying 

capacity 


Cuiient 

density 


amps. 

439 
633 
623 
803 
973 
148 
493 
1820 
2160 


1 

1 


227 
298 
362 
428 
663 
648 
802 
1 046 

92-2 

132-0 

172 


amps,/sq. in. 
1760 
1710 
1664 

1 607 
1668 
1632 
1490 
1466 
1440 

2 420 
2 380 
2 320 
2 280 
2 210 
2190 
2130 
2 090 

2 940 
2 820 
2 770 


Proximity effset. —^Where two bars are xrun close 
together the currfnt-carrying capacity is ^educed 
because of the mutual heating effect, andT this* is. 
greater when the bars are painted black than when 
they are left with bright metallic surfaces, as in the 
^tter case the radiation component of the emissivily 
is less. The effect will obviously be g/eatest when 

Table 6. 

Current-Carfying Capacity of {^) •Copper Bars, Round, 
with a dull black sixrface.* 


Dimensions 

Current- 

carrying 

capacity 

Current 

density 

Diameter, d 

Area of cross-section 

^_ 

in. 

0-236 , 

cm 

. 0-699 

sq. in. 

0-0437 

sq. cm 
0-282 

amps. 

109-6 

amps./sq.in. 
2 610 

i 

0-366 

0-0490 

0-316 

118-8 

2 420 

■A 

0-794 

0-0766 

0-496 

164 

2140 

f 

0-962 

0-1106 

0-711 

212 

1920 


1-111 

0-l§06 

0-907 

266 

1 760 


1-270 

0-1960 

1-266 

. 322 

1646 

f 

1-687 

0-307 

1-980 

440 

1436 


1-906 

0-442 

2-86 

672 . 

1296 

t 

2-222 

0-603 

3-87 

711 

1178 

1 

2-640 

0-786 

6-07 

864 

1100 

H 

2-867 

^-992 

6-40 

1020 

1028 


3-167 

1-22$ 

7-92 

1190 

970 


o^^lisliqf thf-nietallicsnrfti^.^ w to jo cent, accotdmg to the condition 


black paint the current values should be reduced hv 8 n«r 

two flat strips are placed side by side and parallel with 
each other. 

black bars of equal size were run 
® >, y side ana the distance between the opposite 
surfaces^ was equal to the breadth of the bars it was 
found thd: the emissivity was* 6 per cent less than 
when the sanie bar»w^ run’alone. The current 
caxr 3 dng capacity, is^^erefore reduced by 3 per cent. 
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If, however, the distance is increased to twice the 
breadth of the bar, the reduction of the emissivity is 
almost inappreciable and the effect on the current- 
carrying Ccilt)acity may be neglected. 

When the bars are unpainted and have polished 

, Table 7. • 

• • 

QufY6nt-Cavyying Capacity of (3) Aluminium BaYS> 
Flat, with a dull black surface.* 


• 

' Dimensions 


Current-carrying 

capacity 

Current 

density 

t 

b 

a(- 

• bt) 

in. 

in. 

sq. in. 

sq.cm 

amps. 

amps./aq. in. 


H 

0*469 

3*022 

630 

1 130 



0*663 

3*630 

610 

1 080 


2 

0*760 

4*840 

. 780 

1 040 



0*936 

6*04 q 

946 

1010 

#1 

3 

1*1*6 

7*26 

1 no 

986* 


4 

1*600 

9*68 

1 430 

953 

K 

5 

1*876 

12*10 

1760 

933 


6« 

• 

2*260 

14*62 

2 010 

920 

• 


0*312 

2*02 

414 

1 323 



0*376 

2*42 

483 

1290 


2 

0*600 

3*23 

624 

1 268 " 

i\ 


0**626 

4*03 

764 

1200 


3 

o’* 760 

4*86 

890 

1 187 


4 

1*000 

6*46 

1 160 

1 160 


6 

1*260 

8*06 

1410 

• 1 128 

• 


1 

0*188 

• 

1*21 

290 

1 643 



0*234 

1*61 

361 

1 600 



0*282 

1*82 

416 

1 476 


2 

0*376 

2*42 

630 

1414 

1 

2| 

0*470 

3*03 

« 664 

1 393 


3 

0*663 

3*63 

768 

1 367 


. 4 

0*760 

4*83 

995 

1^28 


' f 

0*094 

0*606 

203 

2 160 


1 

0*126 

0*806 

266 * 

2 040 



0*166 

1*1006 

,281 

1 800 


. 2 

0*260 

. 1*614 

430 

1 714 


^ For oramafy DiacK pami too current values ouuiuu 
cent, and for unpainted tars by 20 to 25 per cent, according to the con 
of polish of the metidlic surface. 

metallic surfaces, the effect of runnmg two bars side 
by side is less and may be neglected if the distance 
betwoon them is not less than the breadth of the bars. 

Condition of ambient air,—For th^ purpose of calcu¬ 
lating the tables the cooling effect of any extraneous 
draught 'ha# been excluded. This would be most 


• % 

difficult to define; where present, however, the effect 
would be to increase the current-cajrying capacity. 
Generally it may be taken that the v^ues apply to 
conditions surrounding busbars withip: a buildii^g such 
as a generating station, in which tha only air currente 
are those due to convection set up by the heSt^ 
conductors. 

AUernaiing current .—^The values given are in all 
cases for direct current. • With alternating current the 
effective resistance of the conductors is increased 
because of the “ skin effect,” and the current ratings 
must be correspondingly reduced. Calculating by 

Table 8. 

Current-Carrying Capacity of (4) Aluminium Bars, 
Round, with a dull black surface.* • 


Dimensions 

Current- 

carrying 

capacity 

• 

• 

Current 

densi^ 

Diameter, d 

Area qf cross-section 

in. 

cm 

sq. in. 

sq. cm 

amps. 

amps./sq. in. 

i 

0*635 

0*0490 

0*316 

92*6 

1 890 

h 

0*794 

0*0766 

0*495 

128 

1 670 

1 

0*962 

0*1106 

0*711 

166 

1 610 


1*111 

0*1606 

0*970 

206 

1 370 

1 

1*270 

0*1960 

1*266 

262 

1290 

f 

1*587 

0*307 

1*980 

343 

1 120 

1 

1*906 

0*442 

2*86 

446 

1 010 

1 

2*222 

0*603 

3*87 

656 

923 

I 

2*640 

0*786 

6*07 

673 

866 


2*867 

0*992 

6*40 

795 

803 

n 

3*176 

1*226 

7*92 

927 

760 

If 

3*492 

1*486 

9*68 

1 064 

719 

n 

3*810 

1*766 

11*40 

1200 , 

682 

If 

4*127 

2*073 

13*36 

1 344 

• 

660 

• 


* For ordinary black paint tbe current values snouia oe reoucea oy o pvt 
cent, and for unpainted bars by 20 to 26 per cent, according to the condition 
of polish of the metallic surface. 

me a n fi of existing formulae f for frequencies not greater 
tTifl-n 60 periods per second, and for round bars less 
f-Tian 1 inch in diameter, or of the equivalent area of 
cross-section in the case of flat bars, it is found, that 
the reduction of the rating will not exceed 1 per cent. 
For larger bars the reductions shown in Table 4 will 
apply. 

For flat bars of equivalent cross-section the reduc^on 
in current will not be greater than for reund bars 
^nfi the above values will probably be sufi&centTy 
accurate for the case of flat bars. 

t See Louis Cohen : “ Formula and Tables for the Calci^tion bfAlto- 
naWcurrent Problems,” p. 4; also H. B. Dwioht: “Skin E^t in 
Tubular and Flat Conductors,” Transactions of tbs Ameruian InstitMts of 
Electrical Engineers, 1918, vol. 37, p. 1395. 
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A NEW NETWORK THEOREM.* 
By A. Rosen, B.Sc. (Eng.), AssociSte MemDer, 


{Paper received 2&th April, 1924.) 


Summary. 

A generalized theorem is given of which the well-known 
three-ray star-mesh tran^ormation is a particular case. 
The form^jla is of a simple nature, and a great saving of 
labour results from its use. Three examples of application 
of the theorem follow: (1) To find the effective conductance 
between two points in a complicated network; (2) to find the 
effect of earth admittances on the balance of a Wheatstone 
bridge; and (3) to simplify the capacity network in the four- 
"wlije telephone cable and obtain the effective unbalance 
capacity. 


The star-mesh theorem as applied to a star of tluree 
rays was first given by Kennelly in 1899 f and is now 
well known. It may be stated as follows :— 

In any network the star OA, OB, OC [Fig. 1(a)] may be 



Fig. 1.—^Three-ray and two-ray star-mesh transformations. 


replaced by the mesh AB, BC, CA [Fig. 1(6)] without 
affecting the rest of the network, where, for conductance 
operaWs, 


AB = 


a6 


a -f- 6 -|- c 


BC = 


6o 


a -j- 6 -j- 0 


CA = 


ca 


a -f- 6 -I- 0 


^ Again, two conductors in series [Fig. 1(c)] may be 
regarded as a two-ray star OA, OB, and this is equivalent 
- to AB in Fig. 1(d), where AB = ab/{a -f- 6). 

These are bo^ particular cases of the following 
general theoreni:— 

In any^network, a star of n rays, OA = a, OB = 6, 
OC =r c. .. ON = n (Fig. 2) may be replaced by a mesh 
of ^n(n r^ 1) conductors joining every pair of the points, 
A, B, C, . . .N (O being eliminated), without affecting 


the rest of the network; then for conductance operators 


where 


ab 6c 

Sa = a -f 6 -j- c -f ... n. 


The following indicates the reasoning which justifies 
the generalization giv§n :— 

The mesh system must be symmetrical; therefore 
there must be a conductor joining every pair of points, 
i.e. a total of Jn(n — 1) conductors in a system of the 
nth order where there are n rays in the star. '* 

The expression^for the value of any Qpnductor, 
sayAB:— ^ , 

(1) must be of symmetrical form, homogeneous, and 

of first degree; 

(2) must vanish when a or 6 becomes zero; and 

(3) must become of one order lower as any of the 

other rays equals zero, and must eventually 
reduce to the form a6/(a -j- 6 -f- c), the known 
exjg-ession for the threVray star, and ab/{a -f 6), 
the expression for the tw(7-ray star. 


Considering the form of the expression, we see from 
conditions (1) and (3) that it must consist of a single 
fraction. The denominator of the fraction can only 



#. 

be Sa to satisfy (1) and (3) ; the numerator from (1) 
can only contain,terms of,the second degree; and, 
from (2), all must contain a and 6, i.e. it can only be 
Aa6, where A is a numerical factor. By (3),^ Als seen to 
be unity. Hence the expression AB = abjj^a is the 
only one to*satisfy all conditions. 

For impedance operators the result is 


Committee invite written communications (with a view to 

g ublication in the /o«»^ if approved by the Committee) on papers published 
>, the Journal without being read at a meeting. Communications should read! 
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This can be derived from the expression for conduc¬ 
tances, or in a manner similar to the above; in this 
case condition (2) is " AB must become infinite when 
a or 6 is infinite,” and condition (3) is ” Afe must become 
of one order lower as any of the other rays becomes 
infinite, and must eventually reduce to the form 


abl 


the known expression for the three-ray star, and 


A 



Fig. 3.—Stages in sini|)lification of complicat«i network. 

• • 

(a -f- fa), the expression for the two-ray star,” The 
impedance formula is not so convenient in use on account 
of the frequent addition of conductors in parallel 
re.sulting from the transformations, as can be seen in 
the following examples.* « 




number of rays, and a triangular mesh can always be 
replaced by an equivalent star. The fcrmulze are, for 
admittances. 




a = ABxAc(^ + gg + g:j, etc.. 


and for impedances, ^ 

AB X AC 


a = 


AB -b BC -b CA' 


, etc. 


Applications .—^The star-mesh transformation is of 
great assistance in simplifying the work in net\s’^ork 
problems. The case of most frequent occuirence is 
the three-ray star, and examples are given by Kennelly * 
and Butterworth.t Networks in which stars of higher 
order occur are necessarily more complicated, and a 
correspondingly greater saving in labour is •obtained 
in applying the transformation. Three examples are 
given below. • 

(1) To find the effective conductance between the points 
C, D in the network shoum in Fig. 3(a), the values being 
expressed as conductances.—Step (i ).—^Transform the 
four-ray star AE, BE, CE, DE into the correspond¬ 
ing mesh. Sa = 10 -f 40 -f 20 -f- 30 = 100. Fig. 3(fa) 
shows the resulting network with the new values of the 
conductors. 

Step {ii ).—Transform the three-ray star BA, CA, 
DA in Fig. 3(fa) into its mesh. Sg = 10 + 5 -f 5 = 20. 
The resulting network is shown in Fig. 3(c). 

Step {Hi ).—^Transform the two-ray star CB, DB in- 
Fig. 3(c) into its mesh. Sg == 17*6 -f 22-6 = 40. The 
final result, viz. the effective'conductance across CD, 
is shown in Fig. 3(d), the value being 19* 1. 

(2) To find the effect on the balance of a^Wheatsto^ie 
bridge of earth admittances located at the fourjcorners A, 
B, C, D.—^Applying the four-ray transformation to 




Fig. 4.—^Effect of earth admittances on balance 
of Wheatstone bridge. * 


Fig. 6.—Capacity network in four-wire telephone cable. 


It will be*observed that since, in general, the number 
of mesh conductors is greater than the number of rays 
of the corresponding star, the theorem is not reciprocal, 
i.e. no mesh in which the members arbitrary xan 
be converted into a star. In the case of three 
however, the number Qi mesh conductors eq^p-ls the 

* The impediince formula «or the case oj a 

K KepKMtri.i,Eii: ''Ul)ertfas Nebemprecfc^i 

mdseino Verminderuiig,” Arch:v fUr Ekktrotec^ih 1M3, vol. 12, p. 160. 

VOL. 62. 


AE, BE, CE, DE (Fig. 4) the new condition f<jr balance 
can be written down immediately as 


(■ 




where A = a + j8 + y + 8, and all quantities are 
expressed as admittances. The admittances across 

t ^oc^inss of ffte Physical Soffely, 1921, voL 34, p. 1. 
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-♦j*- 


AS, CD can be ignored as they shunt the source and 
detector and doi^not affect the balance. 

A similar equation applies to generalized double* 
bridget networks# A particylar case of the Wagner 
^oi^le bridge as tipplied to the Wien bridge has been 
worlied out in detail by the author.* 

(3) To deal with the network of capacities obtained in 
the quad form of telephone%able in which there is a capacity 
between every pair of the wires B, C, D, and each wire 
has a capacity to the sheath E \Fig. 5(a)].—Transforming 
the four-ray star AE, BE, CE, DE, the equivalent 
network is shown in Fig. 5(6). For example, to find 
the effective unbalance capacity between AC and BC, 
D being free, transform* the star AD, BD, CD into its 
mesh AC? BC, AB. The effective value of AC is 


_ ac 

^ -I- 




d 


y -{■ z n ^(a -1- 6 -j- c) 


“ The Use of the Wien Bridge for the Measurement of the Losses in Dielectrics 
at High Voltages, with Special Reference to Electric Cables,” Proceedings of 
ilte Physical Society, 1923, vol. 136, p. 249. 


where A = o + 6-l-c-f-d! 

The effective value of BC is 

cd' 


be 




7 


A*' ^ d 

^ + w -J- ^(a 6 -f- c) 


The unbalance capacity is 


cu 


W — X — + 


(An + cd)^g -f 


A A(y + 2 + w) -|- d(A — d) 

where, in the usual notation, p = w — x, q = z — y, 
n =: a — b. This result has been previously obtained 
by means of the usual methods? but naturally only after 
a great deal of labour? The application of this, formula 
is discussed in an article ovr" Trunk Telephone Cables ” 
by E. A. Beavis.* ^ 

* Eletdrician, 1024, vol. 02, p. 348. 


DISCUSSION ON 

“SOME RESEARCHES ON THE SAFE USE OF ELECTRICITY IN COAL MINES."* 

Discussion at a Joint Meeting of the Western Centre of the Institution and the 
SoTjth Wales Section of the Association of Mining Electrical Engineers, at 
L^'dney, 3 May, 1924. «« 


Mr. I. Jones : Although the ignition tests carried 
out during the meeting and given in the paper were 
made on non-inductive circuits, they clearly show the 
advantage of alternating over direct current in these 
circumstances. In nearly all cases in actual practice, 
however, the circuits are inductive, and it would have 
•beeu'of further interest had the author carried out tests 
with inductive circuits, corresponding to power factors 
of, say, 0-6 lagging. Since the 1916 and 1916 reports 
on battery bell signalling by the present author and Dr. 
Wheeler, there is no question that considerable advance 
lias been ?nade in the design of signalling apparatus for 
under|;round use. The practice in the South Wales 
district with either the bare wire circuit (with or without 
pull-switches) or the insulated wire circuit with puU- 
swifehes, is to use flameproof d.c. bells, with or without 
relays, oi^a.c. bells with relays, as circumstances permit. 
Where a suitable a. c. lighting supply at 110 volts is 
available a small transformer of about 50 watts capacity 
with tappings on the secondary side, giving 0-26 volts in 
steps of 6 volts, is used for a.c. bells, together with a 
flameproof relay connected to the external bare wire 
signallmg circuit. This arrangement is found very reliable 
in practice; the traiCsformer having an e^thed metal 
* Paper byJDir. W..SI. Thamton (see page 481>. 


shield placed between the primary and secondary 
winding, and an a.c. bell having a small 14-volt 2-watt 
metal filament lamp connected across the winding. 
T his suppresses the spark at the break and also gives 
a visible indication of a signal.,, The reactance of these 
transformers varies 'from 33 per cent to 8 per cent 
according to the tapping which ''is used; the short- 
circuit current is 30 amperes on the 6-volt tapping and 
26#Lmperes on the 26-volt tapping. There no xccLson 
why ttie capacity of these transformers should not be 
reduced to, say,^16 or 20 watts, and the reactance 
increased, or a small non-inductive resistance placed in 
the circuit, to keep d/Wn the short-circuit current to a 
much lower value. I should be glad to have the author’s 
views on a.c. signalling, as this system, if made equally 
as safe as the d.c. system from ihe point of view of the 
flash occurring at break, is by far the be^t system to 
use in the mine. Lighting underground is at present 
confined to*the pit bottom, and the main roadways for 
a comparatively short distance inbye and also engine 
rooms, where ffn electric supply is available. The 
voltage generally used is 110 dr sometimes 60, and if 
the coCruct type of control switches, lighting'fittings, 
and armoured cable is used, there ^an be no question 
that when properly snaihtained it ^ a sound, though 
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somewhat expensive, system to install. Roughly 
speaking, the cost of lighting underground with the 
present system is £2 10s. to £3 per point. The lighting 
in the jpiain roadways inbye should undoubtedly be 
extended, as this would result in a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the handhng of the traffic. The difficulty , in 
the deeper mines of,South Wal^ is to ma.int a. in the 
main roadways in a condition suitable for*the installation 
of electric light, otherwise the cost of repairs and renewals 
would be prohibitive. Taking, for example, a main 
roadway of 1 000 yards in length from the pit bottom to 
a main parting inbye, and adopting the system of 
lighting advocated by the author, I take it that the 
method which would be adopted would be to use a 
main medium-tension armoured cable and to install 
small transformers such as were introduced by Messrs. 
Reyrolle. These transformers are of small capacity, 
and are made up in the form of straight-through joint 
boxes; switchgear would be *used on the secondary 
side only, and bare wire enaployed for the lighting circuit 
in sections of* say, approximately 200 yards. This 
length would be nearly the maximum possible for 
25-volt distribution, owing to the voltage-drop. The 
cost of*^ lighting a roadway of this length would be 
approximately IGs. per yard. I should be glad of some 
further information as to the system which the author 
had in mind for a case of this kind. 

Major E, I. David: The part of the paper in whidh 

1 was parti<jularly interested was that where the author 
shows what a small amount of gas is necessary to pro¬ 
vide an inflammable mixture, when coal dust is present 
in large quantities^ I appreciated his ‘reference to 
Professor Gallowaj^s experiments in thfs connection, 
which were commenced at Tredegar in 1805. Prof. 
Galloway proved most emphatically that coal dust 
could be ignited by a very small explosion, and would 
ignite most forcibly.. A percentage of something under 

2 per cent of methane would give an explosion every 
time. I think that the policy of a number of mining 
engineers in South Wales of using compressed air coal¬ 
cutters in dry places is the right one. Although I 
heartily agree with the provision of m^re light in every 
part of the pit, if this means the introduction of elec¬ 
tricity into dry coal faces I do pot think it is the right 
way to attack the problem. We must have a better 
hand lamp, rather than carry electricity to those places. 
I agree with Mr. Jones that it is unfortunate that the 
particular experiments shown by the author were not 
carried out with inductive circuits,^.because practically 
every circuit underground must be inductive. I find 
that an ordinary 25-volt a.c.^bell has a resistance of 
18 ohms, and an inductance of 326 mH. On a 15* 6-volt 
circuit it takes 2 volt-amperes and has a power factor 
of 0-174. This means that a current of 138 mA has to 
be broKen on the signalling wires ; surely not a dangerous 
current, judging by the figures given in the paper. 
The relay which we have developed hSig a resistance 
of 323 ohms and an inductance of 1*29H, taking a 
current of 30 mA at 16*6 volts a»d haying a power 
factor of 0-626. When operated with a 800-o^ non- 
inductive shunt the ^ignabwire contact is absolutely 
sparkless. This rela^y will operate on Hn* having a 
resistance up to 420 ohms»anJ, by adjustment, on a 


line w^h an insulation resistance of only 120 phms. 
One type of d.c. 26-volt bell has normally a resistance * 
of 60 ohms and a non-inductive sliunt of 60 ohms 
across the contact. Another type has a resistance of 30 
ohms, with a protective winding alsobf 30 ohms.* Either 
of these can be operated with bare wires without wsifcle 
sparldng at the wires. With rsgard to fighting, I quite 
agree with the author’s proposals. My idea of a fighting 
sj^tem would* be a series of 100-watt to 200-watt 
transformers, solid compounded into the cable boxes 
of the main supply cables, suppljdng a number of 10-watt 
to 20-watt automobile-type lamps at, say, 26 volts. 
The filaments of lamps of this size would be less than 
2 mm in diameter and beiijg of tungsten would not 
ignite methane. The reactance of these tiansformers 
could be made such that the short-circuit current would • 
not exceed 20 amperes. For 20 years we Jiave been 
experimenting with lamps which would give instant 
indication of the presence of gas. If the lamp shOwn 
is a success it will be a factor in the safety of mines for 
many years to come. I should like to know ^hat 
percentage of methane was present in Fig. 6 and what 
was the frequency in Fig. 6. The earth plate is an • 
excellent one, and I should like to know if the author 
has any data as to its possible life. 

Mr. LI. Hughes : The paper should help to remove 
any existing mistrust of the application of electricity 
to mirimg work. It IS necessary to find means of 
reducing high working costs in mines to a minimum-, 
and we must look forward to electrical and mechanical 
methods of getting and transporting coal. I think 
that the majority of us will agree "with the author that 
electricity is the ideal medium for conveying energy 
underground, but it has its limits and we must look to 
its. application underground with a good factor of 
safety. The author says that if the hum^ element of 
carelessnMs Gould.be for ever removed-them'is for each 
possibility of electrical risk a simple and effective 
preventive. The Association of Mining^ Eleotncal 
Engineers are doing good w'ork in removing the human 
element fault, by means of lectures and papers. The 
small percentage of electrical accidents in the South 
Wales coalfield confirms that statement. If we recog¬ 
nize the advantages of electricity for underground 
purposes it is our duty to make full use of the author s 
investigations in regard to its safe application., !♦ 
agree with the author that more fixed fighting could, 
■with advantage, be adopted for underground roadways. 
Most of the colliery pit bottoms axe at present fit by • 
electricity. The dispatch of full and empty trams 
cannot be dealt with at the same rate with prdine^ 
safety lamps, and these improvements to transport will 
increase with the extension of fixed fighting, if the safe 
voltage can be determined. The 25-volt a.c. lighting 
ha ,s been installed in the pit bottom at the Trehams 
coUiery for a number of years. The only •bjection to 
this voltage is that if a long distance has to be covered 
by this tystem the cables have to be sufficiently large 
to allow for the voltage drop. The author’s experiments 
to show the effect of falls on cables installed und^ground 
should be the means of inspiring confidence in those 
who have any doubt of the abifity of the trip-gear of a 
modern mining switch to deal with such concfitions. 
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The*curves on pages 486 and 487 are of interest, especi¬ 
ally Fig. 6 which shows the influence of frequency on 
the ignition of rffethane. The results of the investiga¬ 
tions point towards low-voltage alternating current at 
high frequency, ^he practical application of such a 
S]f^t*m to underground purposes in conjunction with 
easting systems, offers some problems. Schemes for 
districts a mile or two iriiiye, to provide for Coal-face 
lignting as suggested on pagei489, will call for much 
•consideration. The statement on page 490 that the 
space above the oil must be thoroughly ventilated, does 
not agree with the design of the best t 5 'pe of mining 
switch in use to-day, in which the space above the oil 
is not ventilated. This ^pace should be as little as 
possible, ^d where possible all spaces should be filled 
solid with compound. Referring to the earthing system 
described»on page 490, I prefer the earthing clamp to 
be^ above the surface of the ground so that it can be 
ins'pected •easily. 

Mr. G. Lewis; I was rather disappointed with the 
experiment in connection with the miner’s lamp in the 
gas chamber. If it had been carried out more slowly one 
could have obtained a better idea of the " caps ” at 
various percentages of gas. As a matter of fact the 
lamp went out all at once. The author advocates high- 
frequency alternating current for lighting, and I should 
like to know what minimum frequency should be applied 
and what maximum frequency would be practical. The 
author appears to be prejudiced against bitumen cable ; 
why does he say that bitumen cables should be 
proliibited ? 

Prof. W. M. Thornton {in reply) : In reply .to 
Mr. Jones, non-inductive circuits were used for three 
reasons. First, the influence of sdf-induction was 
worked out in 1910 for direct currents and again in the 
mv 3stigation,on signalling bells. The influence of added 
inductahce j^n ignition can be predicted in the case of 
direct currents once that for non-inductive circuits is 
knowh. It^s not so well-defined in the case of alternating 
currents on account of the difficulty of breaking a 
circuit at a given point in the wave, and to obtain 
certainty as to the maximum voltage conditions at the 
moment of break when working with alternating currents 


it is necessary to use in these researches circuits that 
are non-inductive. Secondly, by so doing the outside 
limit of current is found ; inductance always lowers it. 
Thirdly, the singular variations in the curves fxpressing. 
the experimental results are complicated by inductance. 
For road-lighting a cable at medium pressure with small 
straight-through transformers would be the. most 
convenient anfl economfcal. For face-lighting it might, 
be better to transform at a gate end and^carry 26 volts- 
or less inbye for lighting at 150 frequency. Details- 
of this are under consideration. 

In reply to Major David, the essential feature of a 
safe circuit is a low time-constant. If the inductance 
is relatively high the resistance in series with it must 
also be increased. In every case the effect of inductance 
on ignition can be counteracted by shunts across the 
magnet windings. The question of better lighting at 
the face as a means of relieving ahy sense of uncertainty 
as to the state of things from moment to moment can 
in my opinion be dealt witl? best by a combination of 
the portable electric lamp and a low-tension cable/ 
to which it may be flexibly connected by a safety 
interlocking attachment. 

I agree with Mr. "Hughes tliat an entirely rsatisf^c- 
tory method of carrying electricity far inbye for coal-' 
face lighting will call for much more investigation before 
it can be adopted. All that the work described in the 
paper does is to indicate possible lines by which the 
solution may be reached. 

Mr. Lewis is, I think, under some misapprehension 
as to the test with the “ dropper ” type of oil safety- 
lamp in the ^as chamber. The*^ essential point of that 
lamp is that it goes out, or nearly''so, before any per¬ 
centage capable of forming a visible cap when the flame 
is high could be formed. The lamp gives warning that 
2|- peir cent of gas is present without any lowering of 
the wick, so. that men can continue in full work feeling 
sure that full warning wilFbe given when it is necessary 
to leave the place on account of gas. With regard 
to bitumen cables, they give off, when overheated, 
large quantities of methane, hydrogen and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, all inflammable gases, and they are, or were, 
rather subject to water faults on direct-current systems^ 
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THE SHAPE OF POLE-SHOE REQUIRED TO PRODUCE A 
WSTRI^UTION OF AIR-GAP FLUX DENSITY,* 


SINUSOIDAT. 


By B. Hague, M.Sc., Associate Member 


[Paper first received 29^A April, and in final form IBth July, 1924,) 


Summary. 

Consideiable interest lias recently been shown in the 
complete elimination of all harmonics from the induced 
E.M.F. wave-form_ of an alternator. The methods usually 
•employed in practice for the purification of the wave-shape 
fall into two classes : in which certain harmonics are 

removed by proper choice of the characteristics of the 
armature winding, and (6) ijji which an endeavour is made 
to^ attain the dfcsired end by producing a sinusoidally dis¬ 
tributed flux^round the air-gap. The object of the present 
paper is to give the theory of a commonly used method of 
the sec^nd^ class, in which the reluctance of the gap from 
Pijint tofJoint is adjusted to the value proper to the sinusoidal 
Hux by shaping the pole-face to give a gap of varying length, 
longer at the tip than at the centre of the pole. The problem 
is solved for the case of a smooth-core armatui'e, or for one 
in which tliQ slots have been closed by means of magnetic 
wedges, such as would be used in a wave-form standard. 
Flat and circular armatures with any number of poles are 
dealt with, the shape of the pole-shoes and the permeance 
of the gap being dete*mined in each case. ISiie paper con¬ 
cludes with a num( 5 fical example illustrat%ig the theory 
given in the text. 


Introduction. 

In discussing the elementary theory of the alternator 
it is usual to assume that tl^ magnetic field in which 
the armature conductors are situated is distributed 
round the air-gap according to a sine law, so, that the 
wave-form of the electromotive force induced in the 
armature winding may be sinusoidal.^ Since the use 
•of impui e wave-forms in alternating-current circuits 
gives rise to a numbed of technical troubles, the sine- 
wave alternator represents an ideal to which modern 
design practice is tending to attain. Indeed, the per¬ 
missible variation of the voltage wave from the sine 
form is often stated in specifications for alternators, 
and^ an endeavour is now being made to set up a criterion 
by which J:he purLy of the wave-fdi-m can logically be 
judged, rile subject of the pt^ity of the voltage wave 
of alternators has recently been considerably studied in 
•connection with the im^^ortant problem of the inter¬ 
ference between supply networks and neighbouring 
telephone circuits. 

In conne’ction with the telephone interference problem 
it has been suggested that a small altern 9 ,tor might be 
designed to give, an exact sine wave of terminal voltage, 
the machine being intended for laTioratory use as a 
reference standard. Such a wave-form standard.would 


* The Papers Committee InsSte written commnniccations (aitft a view to 
publication in tip Journal if approved by the Committee) on papers published 
m tlm Journal without bcfag retid at a meetiii£?i Communiaations should reach 
the Secretary of the Institution not late* thi^ one month after publication of 
the paper to which they relate. 


embody all the means known to the designer to suppress 
all harmonics from the voltage. To this end, a smooth 
core with a distributed winding would bd used, the 
pole-shoes being empirically shaped so that the flux 
distribution is approximately sinusoidal. Machines of 
a similar type have already been constructed fc?r purposes 
of measurements in telephonic research. 

Whether the alternator under construction is foi; use 
in ordinary engineering practice or for some special 
purpose such as that j ust mentioned, there are numerous - 
methods available to the designer in his endeavour to 
secure a pure wave-form. Among these are the 
following:— 

(1) Distribution of the ai'mature winding in such a 
1 way as to cut out certain harmonics by the reduction 

of winding factors to zero. Alteration of the phase- 
spread or the coil-span, interlinking of the phases, the 
use of wave windings, and other similar devices may be 
employed. Unless the distribution of the gap flux is 
sinusoidal, it is not possible to remove all harmonics 
by alteration of the characteristics of the winding alone, 

(2) Skewing of the armature slots or of the pole-shoes. 

(3) The use of closed slots or of slots filled at the 
mouth with a wedge of magnetic material. In small 
machines slots are dispensed with entirely ahd a smooth 
core is used. 

(4) Application of a system of poles ^which will 
produce a sinusoidally distributed magnetic field. Two 
methods are used in practice. In the first the axial 
width of the pole-face is so adjusted that with an air-gap 
of constant length an approximately sinusoidal distribu¬ 
tion is produced.* In the second, the axial width of 
the pole-shoe is constant but the face of the shoe.is 
shaped to give an air-gap longer at the pole-tip than'at 
the pole-centre, the intention being again to produce 
a sine wave of flux density. This device is very com¬ 
monly used for improving the flux distribution; the 
shoe being shaped empirically. 

It is the object of the present paper to examine 
theoretically the last-named method, i.e. to find whaf 
shape would be given to the air-gap in a salient-pole 
dynamo so that the flux shall be distributed sinusoidally 
over the armature surface. 

To solve the problem by simple mathematical rGethods 
it is necessary to lay down certain fundamental con¬ 
ditions, which can now be briefly stated :— 

[a) The normal, distribution of field strength over^ 
the surface of the armature core is postulated to be 
sinusoidal. 

W, T. Maccali,; “ Altemating-ourreiit Electdoal Engineering (1923), 
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(b) The armature surface is supposed to be smooth, 
so that the flux distribution is steady. 

(c) The iron parts are assumed to have infinite 
permeaUility, so tWat both the armature core and the 
poie-^ace can be taken as equipotential surfaces. 

Two cases will be considered :— 

(i) Wliere the armature has a plane surface; and 

(ii) Where the surface is a riglst circular cylinder. 

«• As will be shown at a later stage, multipolar machines 
approximate closely to case (i). To simplify still 
further the details of the problem the machine is sup¬ 
posed to have a very great axial length, attention being 
confined to a portion o^ unit length situated at a 
considerable distance from the ends of the machine. 
The distri'Sution of the magnetic field in the portion 
under consideration is then sensibly two-dimensional. 

In either case the method to be adopted is the same. 
With the given armature surface and the assumed flux 
distribution over it, an endeavour is made to find the 
natuSrai system of equipotential surfaces due to these 
given conditions. A pole-shoe coinciding with any one 
of these equipotentials will then give the desired flux 
distribution on the core. Briefly, the process consists 
in finding a function Q specifying the magnetic potential 
at points external to the armature core. If bv be an 
element of length in a given direction the magnetic 
field-strength in that direction is, from the well-known 
definition of potential, given by 




Q must be chosen so that Hy has specified values on 
the armature surface. The choice of a suitable form for 
Q is suggested by experience and is determined by the 
nature of the surfaces bounding the field. Q must, 
however, satisfy Laplace’s equation of continuity, 
expressed jn suitable co-ordinates. The following 
sections will show the procedure applicable to the 
present problem. 

Armature with Plane Face. 

In Fig. I let XOX be the plane surface of the infinitely 
-p^mieable armature core. Further, let the surface be 
at zero magnetic potential and let the magnetic field 
strength normal to the surface be 


„ „ . TTX 

H = Hj sin-— 
2L 


■. (1) 


where X represents the pole-pitch. It is now required 
to find the resulting magnetic potential, Q, at a point 
P ext€tna.l to the plane core. 

It is easy to show from a consideration of the con¬ 
tinuity of tKe flux passing. P that the . potential must 
satisfy Laplace’s partial differential equation 

- - ® • • ■ • 

Moreover, since XOX ig an equipotential surface the 
entire: magnetic . field strength on it must be normal 
to'’ Jhe''surface and equal to the assumed field. The 


potential must be such, therefore, that the boundary 
conditions 

=B-,8in^ . C' . (2i) 

\ Oy/y^Q X 

.(■^ 1 . 0 “"'’ ••••,• (2“> 

are simultaneously satisfied. 

From these boundary conditions experience indicates 
that the appropriate form for the potential is 

Q = YHl sin pa; 

wherein F is a function of y only and p is a constant 
coefficient to be determined. 




Fig. i: —Co-ordinates for plaj^e armatme. 

Inserting the assumed form for £}[ in Equation (2a) 
gives 

d^T 

the solution of which is 

» Y = -I- Be-w 

A and B being constants. Hence 

D = Hi{Ae3W-|-Be-w)sinpa; . . (3) 

Differentiating Equation (3) with respect to y and then 
making y = 0 gives 

( £ur)\ *7ra; 

_ = — Hip(A — B) sin pa; = Hi sin — 

^ [from Equation (26)] 

Comparison of coefficien-jfj makes 


whence 


p(A - B) = - 1 
A = B - 

TT 


Next differentiating Equation (3) with regard to a;, 
making, p = 0, and comparing with Equation (2c)> 
gives, on insertion of p = ttJX and A = B — (X/tt), 


HiX\ 


/ _ X\ • ^ . 

triSB —*^'-)'‘COS -Tjr ~ 0 

.V * TT/. X 
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From this and the preceding relation, 

A‘= — — and B = — 

♦ 27T 2'IT 

F inall y, putting these values of A and B in Equation (3), 
we get , , 

^•1/A 

(4) 


_ „X . 'm: Try 

Q = - Hi- sm — sinh— . 


Natural equipotentials and lines of force ,—On an 


bered that flux is leaving the armature [H posifive) 
between 0 and X. g 

From Equation (5a) we obtain by differentiation 

dv * , iTv .itx 
^=-tanh^cot^ 
oa; jL JL 

The lines of force cut the equipotentials at right angles, 
so that the slope on the^pi miftt satisfy the equation 

- = tanh^cot- 



Fig. 2.—^Equipotentials and lines of force near plane armature 
plotted from Equations (6a) and (56). 


jquipotential Q is constant; writing (7 = — irQ/HiX 
IS a parameter, we g^ , 

*. , . (6a) 


. -waj . , Try _ 
suf-— sinh-— = 0 
2L 2L 


LS the equation to the equipotentials natural to the 


which on integration gives 


Tra; , iry 
cos — cosh 




. ( 66 ) 


as the equation to the lines of force, D being a parameter. 
These are also plotted in Fig. 2. 

Shape of pole-shoes—In Fig. 2 the ordinates through 
the points 0 and \X are axes of symmetry. •Choosing 
a definite numerical value equal to (7, let the equipoten- 
tial surfaces given by Equation (6a) be traced for + (7, 
giving south poles, and for — G, giving north poles. 
This is done in Fig. 3. It is now clear that a system of 
alternate north and south poles having the shapes of 
these equipotential surfaces and having magnetic 
potentials determined by T C' will give rise to a sinusoidal 
field along the armature surface XOX. 

It is obvious from the shape of these poles that the 
leakage between successive north and south poles will 
be infinitely great and that there is, moreover, no 
provision for a magnetizing coil to maintain the poles 
at their appropriate potentials. These objections and 
their practical significance will be referred to later in 
dealing with the more important case of a machine 
with a circular armature core. 



Fjo 3.—Pole-shoe form required to produce sinusoidal flux distribution on the surface of a plane armature, 

, Useful arc of pole is "ab." 


sinusoidal field distribution. These are plotted from 
» = 0 to a; = X in Fig. 2 for various positive values of 
0, i.e. for negative values of G-* The equipotentials 
facing this portion of the plane armature are thus 
south poles, as is otherwise obvious when it is remem- 


* For a similar diagram see «. RUdemberg : “ Uber die Veftrilong der 
magnetiscben Induktion in Dynamoankem und die Bereclmung Ton H^ter^- 
11 ^ Wirbelsttomverlustem” EHMr<Aechmsche ^eOschnfl, 1906, toI. 27, p. 100. 
The matter is also dealt! with by F. EMb»: “^iniasrdief und Tangenstelief m 
der Elektrotechnik ” (1934), p. 93. * « 


Permeance .—^Assuming the poles to have* the ideal 
shape indicated in Fig. 3, it is of interest to eifamine 
the permeance of the air-gap field, this being emitted 
by the arc " ab ” of the pole. 

Since the field at the armature face is given by 
J? = Hi sin (TTZf/X), the flux* per pole is 



X 2 • 

Hdx = -XHiper cm axial length 
1 TT . , 
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Let»tlie chosen equipotential pass through a point of 
v/hich the co-ordinates are Ig) ; then from Equation 
(5a) the approprTate value of the potential of the shoe 
will be given numerically by sinh (irZ^/X) = £l' 

say. Then if a =» least gap *length/pole-pitch = IgjX, 
t^ permeance of the gap field per unit axial length is 




F 

it 


siph an* 


( 6 ) 


which is plotted in Fig. 4. 

It is important to compare the permeance given by 
Equation (6) with tliat calculated by Carter * for a 
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Fig, 4. —^Permeance of air-gap between pole and armature. 
The ordinate gives P, the permeance per pole for 1 cm 
axial length; the abscissa is the ratio a — least gap 
length/pole-pitch. 

plane arm^ure opposite which is placed a system of 
alteimate RortJi and south poles with infinitely deep 
rectangular shoes. Carter shows that the permeance 
may be expressed as 


P = r + 2A 


I 


where h is the pole-arc, 

JLg the gap length, and 

A = arc to ^ + i log, { i(l+|)}] 

in ■v^ch c = |{X — 6). This expression for the perme¬ 
ance has been plotted for comparison in Fig. 4 for two 
values K)f pole-arc/pole-pitch, corresponding to certain 
.proportions of pole used in practice. The designer will 
see that the adoption of the " sine-wave ” shoe only 
results in a small loss of permeance when compared 
with a "rectangular" shoe having the usual practical 
ratio of aic to pitch. 

Armature WITH Circular Surface. 

Attention will now be directed to the solution of the 
more practical problem in- which the surface of the 
armature is a right circular : cylinder, represented by 

: • F. W. :Ca.rtbr ; " Note on Airrgap and Inteipolar Induction," Joumaii 

i90(),^voi,:20, p. 926. ^ v 


the circle of radius a in Fig. 6. Let the circle be at 
zero magnetic potential so that the magnetic field is 
normal to it and can be represented by. 

H = Hismpd . . . 1 . (7) 

p being the number of pairs of poles in the machine. 

The magnetic pot^sntial at a point P at whiph the 
polar co-ordiifates are*'(r, 0) must satisfy Laplace’s 
equation expressed in cylindrical polars, pamely 




r Tir ~ 


2)02 


= 0 


(8a) 


In addition, Q must be such that the normal component 
of field on the circle r = a is the given value of S and 
the tangential component is zero ; that is 


( 


— =Hisinp0 


and 


=0 




c 


. ( 86 ) 
. (8c) 



To solve Equation (8oVr assume that the form of D is 

= i? sin n0 

where E^is a function of r only and w is a coefficient. 
Then substitution in Equation (8a) yields 

'*_d2E dB 2© n 

r^TT + ^3-® 

dr^ -dr . 

This equation is of the homogeneous form, the trial 
solution of which is E = r”*. Inserting this gives ^ 

• w2 — w2 = 0, 

or m = ± n 

Thus the value of ii is 

E =/Ur^ + 

A and B being constants to be found. Hence 

£1 = (Ar”’ -f Br-^) sin n0 • • (9) 

Differentiating Equation (9) witla respect to r, making 
r = a and comparing with Equation (86), ^ves 

= — n(Aa”-"i — Ea“”-"^) sin n0 == Hi sinp0 


( 

Comjfhrison of coefficients shows that 


n == p 


•; (a*-.- 


Hi _ Ea-”Tl) 


• • (10a), 
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Again, differentiating Equation (9) with respect to 6, potential^O is constant; writing 0 = - 


makin g r = a and using Equation (8c), we get 

5 =*_ + Ea-"-!) cos n0 = 0 

from which 




as a parameter we get ^ 

= « = ■ ■ i 

as the equation to the natural equipotentials.* Thefc 
. (10&) have been plotted in Fig. 6 for two cases, namely when 




Solving equations (lOa) and (10&) makes 

JL = - and B = 

23? 2p • 

which on insertion in Equation (9) gives for the magnetic 
potential, 

n=-L*—(-3--)sm|) 0 .*. ( 11 ) 

Uaturfll equipotentials anA —O”- equi- 


« = 1 and p = 2. In this diagram it has been a^umed 
that a — 1 unit and that Hi = 1. In eac]j case one 
pole has been drawn; the diagram must be r^eated 

* The eauation to the equipotentials has been given^y Dr. J.F.H. Douolm, 

rives sin fl =• 0; transforming from polar to rectangular co-ordinates* 

® va* rJ ,, mt . 

, Q 1 ,e a ^ Pa _ --g is the equation to the 

by writing rs » *8 a- j/S, sm ^, C?» ^ j.a j^a 
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2p times round the circle, the sign of Q marked thereon 
being reversed at each repetition. 

DifEerentiatinf Equation (12a) gives 

^ ^ ^ r^P + tfip tanyg 
dr r^'P — ^ ^ 

Since the lines of force (jjpt the equipotentials at right 




Fig. 7.—^Po}p-shoe form required to produce sinusoidal flux 
" disMbution on the surface of a circular cylindrical 
arm'ature for two-pole and four-pole, smooth-core 
machines with external poles. Useful arc of pole 
is “ab.” 

angles the slope ddjdr on them must satisfy the 
equation 

1 (ir_ -f tanjj0 
dd r^P — ^ r 

Vhich on integration gives 



(: 12 &) 


as the equation to the lines of force. These have 
been plotted in Fig. 6 in such a way that the flux 
per pole is divided into 20 tubes of force of equal 
strength. ^ 

Shape of pole-shoes .—In the same way as before, the 
pole-shoes should be chosen to coincide with the equi- 
potential surfaces o#’alternate s<?uth and north polarity 
defined by (7 and — (7 in Equation (12a). Typical 
instances are adapted from Fig. 6 and are shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8. Fig. 7 shows two-pole and four-pole 
machines with external poles; Fig. 8, on the other 
hand, depicts the corresponding internal-pole machines. 
In both diagrams the gap lines of force are indicated. 




Fig. 8. —Pole-shoe form ^quired to produce sinusoidal flux 
distribution on the'surface of a circular cylindrical 
armature for two-pole and four-pole, smooth-core 
machines with internal polesr Useful arc of pole is " ab.” 

r 

It is interesting at this stage to note an*> important 
practical fact. In a sine-wave generator the armature 
winding is bfiund upon the surface of the core ; hence 
the conductors lie upon the core at a mean radius 
greater than a —assuming a machine with external 
poles.* Inspection of Equation (11) shows that <)Q/2)r 
is propottipnal to sin pd for an ^value of r, i.e. on any 
circle concentric with “the core the rcadial component 
of the field is stiy sirfuSlTidMJy (ils^ fblind the 
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_•_ 

periphery. The conductors will thus still remain in a 
sinusoidal field even though they are above the core 
surface. A similar argument and result can easily 
be seen to Spply*to the flat-core problem, as an inspec¬ 
tion of Equation (4) will show, since 'bQJ'by is proportional 
to sin [rrxjX) for all values of y. 

The shapes of poles slfbwn in Figs .*7 and^S cannot be 
completely realized in practice, owing to the fact that 
a practical pole possesses a core upon which a magnetizing 
coil is wound. This core is provided with a shaped 
shoe facing tlie armature. The results of this paper can 
be very approximately utilized in practice by arranging 
that the shoe face is cut to fit the arc marked ab of the 
chosen equipotential. Since the rest of the pole does 
not coincide with the remainder of the equipotential, 
the interpolar leakage will be considerably altered, and 
with it to some extent, the distribution of the flux 


OF AIR-GAP FI!uX» DENSITY. 

-»-»- 

influence of the magnetizing coil and the core of the 
pole on the distribution of the air-gap fl^x will be small 
if the breadth of the core is not great in comparison 
with that of the shoe. The field in ^e gap i% then 
screened by the shoe from the stray field of the magnetiz^ 
ing coil and from the effects of the modified interpo^lar 
leakage. In these circumstances the results of this 
paper should apply with ^higlf degree of accuracy, and 
any remaining discrepancj^ could be compensated by the 
artifice shown in Fig. 9 for the case of a two-pole machine. 
Cut out the pole-shoe to conform to two of the theo¬ 
retical equipotentials and attach it to a small pole-core 
in the manner just suggested. Since the iron of the 
shoe has a high permeability, bbth surfaces of the shoe 
will be approximately equipotentials and wili not be 
much influenced by stray fields from the main coil. 
Now put on the tips of the shoe an auxiliary winding 



Q_^Detail of pole-shoe in two-pole machine, showing auxiliary winding arranged to c^pensate for the 

no. 9.-DeM^ fiddVinding and the pole-coi. on the air-gap Snrc diatabntion. 


which leaves the comers of the ^oe. To restore the 
sinusoidal flux distribution on the armature core the 
pole-tips would require to be sUghtly reshaped. The 
precise amount of shaping could, in any given case* be 
found by a process of trial and error using any suitable 

experimental or graphical method.* • .x -i-t, 

Mr. S. Neville has pointed ouiiijto the author that the 

• The Kirchliolf current method is one of the most Mnvenient experimrat^ 
methods for X purpose. Two electrodes, one shaped to reprrarat the pole- 

slme^and tlie other tL armature, '«^«,f®”^t^°Vh?eqUi)tOTtial1^ in 

a? ..L 

method. 


opposing the main winding and such that the drop of 
magnetic potential along the edge of the shoe is equ^l 
to the difference of potential between the chosen 
equipotentials. This device might be^ necessary in 
wave-form standards where absolute purity of flux 

distribution is desired. * 

Permeance .—^The gap permeance when the shoe hgs 
the ideal shape is easily found. Let F be the flux per 
pole, then 



2Hia 


When d = 'n-/(2p) and the pole-shoe is formed by tne 
equipotential passing through a point at a radius r == b 
the numerical value of the potential thereon is, from 
Equation (11), 

, JJioJ’+l/fi*’ 1\ . 
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TlJe permeance per unit axial length is thus 
F 4:aPbP 4aPbP 

^ ~"Q' ~ ~ {bP - a3»)(63» + aP) 

» • ' • 

The minimum air-gap is 6 — a; if & > a the machine 
SaS external poles, if 6 < a the poles are internal. 
This result can be put into a more convenient form; 
let j8 == radius at po4e-centre/radius of armature 
= 6/a, then • 

P ° (1 + - ;iP) °-°erically . (13) 


from which the shape of the pole-face in any given case 
can be approximately found. To illustrate this the 
following numerical example will be« of service. Take 
the case of a two-pole, smooth-core, sinfe-waVe alternator 
with external poles, the radius of the armature core 
being a = 16 cm. If the minimum length of the air-gap 
be 1 cm, the^radiu^to;the pole-Centre will be 6 16 cm. 

Let the maximum flux density be = 6 000 lines per 
cm2, so that the flux per pole for 1 cm axial length is 

2Hia = 2 x 6 000 X 16 = 180 kilolines. 


P 


12 



Fig. 10. —^Permeance of air-gap between pole and armature. The ordinate gives P, the numerical value of the permeance 
per pole for 1 cm axial length; the abscissa is the ratio a ~ least gap length/pole-pitch, the latter being 
measured at the armature surface. * . 


lay a simple change of variable these results can 
be compared with the permeance curve for a flat 
armature. Tlius 

Si(R _ 1 ) = ^ minimum gap ^ ^ 

TT ■ * 7r\a / Trafp pole-pitch 


Referring to Equation (11) and putting p = 1, r = 6, 
0 gives for the potential of the shoe 


£1 __(6_a)(6 + o)=g^^ 


X 1 X 31 

= 6 810 C.G.S. units. 


Equation (13) is plotted in Fig. 10 to a base of a, the. 
curve'of Fig. 4 for a flat armature being included for 
comparison. It will be seen that multipolar machines 
tend to approximate closely to the result found for a 
flat armature. 


Inserting this value in Equation (12a) makes 



2 X 6810 
6 000 X 162 


0-0086 


so that the equation to the pole-face is 


• Conclusion. 

The formulae developed in the paper and the curves 
‘'|>iott®4 '•^erefrom wi^ the designer with (iata 


^ « sin ^ =^- 0-0086 

#. \226 rj 

f' ° n ' [ - 

in which r > 16. ^By^hdbsihg values of rV ftIcan readily 
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be calculated and the curve set out on polar co-ordinate 
paper. To determine the useful arc of the curve—the 
arc “ab” of Fig. 7—it is necessary also to set out the 
critical liift of •force emanating from the armature 
surface at the point r = a, 6 = 0, Putting this in 
Equation (12&) gives D — 2}a, so that the equation to 
the critical line limiting the arc is^ • 

,(226 -|- r^) cos 6 = 30r. 


- — -- - 

The ampere-turns required for the gap are 
Q,'IO-47r = 6 810/0-4^ = 4|40 
and the permeance per cm axial length is 
P = 180 00*0/6 810 = SJ. 

In conclusion the author wishes to thank ProfesloF 
G. W. O. Howe and Mr. S. Neville for their valuable 
advice and criticisms diying*the preparation of the 
paper. 


SOME NOTES ON INSULATING PAPERS. 

By A. I. Macnaughton, B.Sc., Student. 

(Abstract*o/ paper read before the Scottish Students’ Section, \Uh December, 1923.) 


Introduction. 

During recent years considerable attention has been 
given to insulating papers, and the Author hopes that 
tile following notes may prove of value, as no clear 
appreciation of thp possibilities and limitations of such 
papers can be obtained without a knowledge of what 
paper is and haw it is made. 

Paper is usually defined to be " a deposit of vegetable 
fibres from aqueous suspension,” and these fibres belong 
to one or other of chemjpal groups known as "^cellulose.” 
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piQ. 1 .—^Relation between humidity, moisture and strength. 


Only two celluloses are considered here: Normal 

cellulose, which is contained in cotton, linen and hemp, 
and (6) cellulose obtained from other Vegetable origins, 
which is more highly oxidized than that already refeirred 
to. There are many forms of this latter class, but the 
exact constitutionai differences jure not understood, 
though* proportionaTto their (^gsee of oxidation, they 


are more liable to attacks from acids and atmospheric 
conditions. Another property common to all types of 
cellulose is ” water of condition,” and this varies for each 
cellulcse. This water content varies directly as tJie 
humidity for any constant temperature, and it greatly 
affects Ihe tensile strength (see Fig. 1). 

Manufacture of Paper. 

In the preliminary treatment all impurities have to 
be removed from the raw material, which may be rags, 
jute bagging, old manilla ropes, etc. They are picked 



by 'hand to remove all pieces of metal, etc., after which, 
the material is dusted and partially disintegrated by 
cutting in special machines. After this treatment it 
is passed into large rotating boilers where it is boiled 
with an alkaline solution for a period of about 6-10 
hours under a steam pressure of l«-60 Ib./sq. in. 

Wood pulps are prepared iij the same way,^i.ei ,thei , 
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soda " and “ sulphate " group of pulps are prepared 
by digesting pie wood with an alkaline lye of caustic 
soda, and the “ sulphite ” pulps by boiling with an acid 
solution of hydrpgen sulphLes of calcium or magnesium, 
^the difference being that while in the former group 
the resin is unaffected, in the latter it is dissolved. 

When the wood—or rags, as the case may be—^is 
completely digested, ties liqp,or is run off and the pulp 
washed with a copious supply of water. 

After this preliminary treatment the pulp has to be 
resolved into its elementarj'' fibres, and the fibres them¬ 
selves cut to lengths of from 4 to 1 • 5 mm. This is 
carried out in a " breaker ” or " hollander ” (Fig. 2), 
which consists essentially of an oval trough containing 
two revolving drums, one on either side. One drum 
is fitted with longitudinal blades which cut the fibres 
to their desired length, while the other, a framework 
.^covered with fine wire cloth, carries off the dirty water, 
clean water being added to the trough until the pulpi 
”^^^If"Stuff,” is thoroughly cleaned. The “ half- 
stuff ^^is then fed into the " beater,” which is similar 
to a "breaker” except that it has no wash drum. 


endless rubber belts which rest on, and run with, the 
wire. The water separates from the pulp by dropping 
through the wire gauze, this actiop being accelerated 
by suction boxes over which the wire; is p#:ssed. The 
pulp, which is now wet paper, is further dried by passing 
between heavy rollers. The paper web, supported on 
an endless band eff felt, is passed through two or more 
sets of press rollers, and then through a series of steam- 
heated drying cylinders, the web beiqg maintained by 
the felt in close contact with the cylinders. 

Thus stated, the action of the " Fourdrinier ” machine 
is quite simple, but in practice it presents some diffi¬ 
culties. First, the whole wire belt has imparted to , it 
a lateral motion termed the ” shake ” in order to assist 
to " felt ” the sheet together. This shake, as it plays 
a very important part in determining the strength 
of the finished product, must be controllable both 
as i-egards frequency and travel. Secondly, the paper 
shrinks as it dries on being passed over the drying 
cylinders, and so- the dx'ying cylinders must be run 
at a progressively lower speed as the paper proceeds 
down the machine. This variation in speed must als*s 


Endless (belt 
of wire gauze 


Suction 

Eoxes 


Couch rolls 


^h'^press rollS' 


press 




Eath (?f 
paper 


Fig. 3. Line diagram of paper machine 


wire. 


Here the fibres are again cut or bruised and fibrillated, 
according to whether absorbent or non-absorbent paper 
is required. When the fibres are bruised they become 
coated with a slimy hydrated cellulose film. Hon- 
absorbent paper is stronger than absorbent paper. 
To make the paper thoroughly non-absorbent, size must 
added. This is prepared by treating melted resin 
with sodium carbonate and then diluting with water, 
the resulting.solution being added to the beater. The 
addition of alum again precipitates the resin, which forms 
a fioatm^ on the paper, making it waterproof. 

Paper Machine. 

The only paper machine described by the author is 
thtr " Fourdrinier ” paper machine. 

After the pulp leaves the beaters it is led into the 
stor^ taiik or "stuff-chest,” from which it is pumped 
continuously, through sand traps and strainers,, until 
it is fed evenly on to the whole width of an endless band 
of wire gauze. The consistency at this point is about 
1 per cent (i.e. 1 lb. of dry pulp to 99 lb. of water). 
Ihe wire gauze is supported on suitable rollers and 
moves forward in a ^lopizontal plane (Fig. 3), the pulp 
being prevented from overflowing by means of a. pair of 


be controllable since different papers shrink according 
to the materials used in their manufacture. 

No matter how the pulp is cleaned, certain impurities 
are always present in paper. In the original paper 
a hst of these impurities, which include (1) free acids, 
(2) sulphur, and (3) metals, was given, their effect on 
the quality of the paper was stated, and the methods 
used to detect and eliminate them were detailed. In 
acTdition, the physical tests to which paper can be 
submitted were given and described. These include : 
(a) Thicloiess, (6jr tensile strength, (c) bursting strength, 
(d) folding, ^ (e) pinhoks, and (/) porosity. These tests 
are all carried out iff accordance with the specification 
of the Electrical Research Association. 

Insulating Papers. 

(a) General.—Fox papers used for the 'insulation of 
machine slots,, bolt-holes in yokes or to= form cores for 
coil windings in transformers, where the electrical 
pressures betwcTen adj acent conductors are not large, 
mechanical strength is the determining factor, and papers 
madecfTOm sulphite wood pulp, and glazed, are found 
satisfactory. Tissue-papers used foj: condensers must be 
free from pinholes andf are usually made from linen 
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rags which ax'e grass bleached^ i.e. bleached by the sun. 
and atmosphere. 

(&) Cable papers .—Papers for insulating cables must 
be very pure, bcfth chemically and physically, free from 
all metallic inclusions, and must also be able to absorb 
vainish, a fact which n^ay diminish their strength. 
Owing to the excessive ctxst of magiillS, rope^ " composite 
l^apers, are sometimes used for this purpose and are 


compositions of several types of varnishes were given 
in the original paper. 

Dry-Core Cables for Telephone WoriC 

These are insulated with unimpregnated paper rriade 
from manilla. In the original paper a list of clauses in 
the suggested Research Association type of specification 



Fig. 4.—Cable-winding cage. 


made from jute aftd soda wood. The paper is laid on to 
the cable by means of a " cage." This carries the paper 
reels (see Fig! 4), and as it revolves it wraps the paper 
around the cable. The cable is dried under vacuum 
at about 276° F. for 12-30 hours, and is then impregnated 
at 240° F. with varnifh j^or 4-30 hours, aft«r which it 
is led direct to the* bitumen forcing machine. The 


was set out. This specification is given in the Jounml 
(1923, vol. 61, p. 982), and embodies the following 
clauses : Condition, Thickness, Density, Tensile Strength, 
Bursting Test, Tearing Test, Porcsity, Absorption Test, 
Moisture Loss, Acidity and Alkalinity, Mineral Ash 
Test, Resinous Material, Nitrogenous Material, Metallic 
Particles, Flash Test and Microscopical Examination. 
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ELECTRIFICATION SCHEMES TN RUSSIA. 
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r 

By B. L. Metcalf and 0. Morduch, Students. 

(Abstract of papef tead hefoYO the North-Western Students’ Section, 26^A Fehruavy, 1924.) 

2. Search for New Markets. 

To attempt to find a new field for commercial develop¬ 
ment, the guiding factors are :— 


Summary. 

The importance of foreign markets for the electrical 
industry 6f Great Britain and the characteristics of Russia as 
a prospective market for electrical goods are discussed, a 
brief accdunt being given of general Russian economics. 

, The possibilities of electrification in Russia, and projects 
of various electrification schemes are then described, and an 
outline of results achieved and work done is included. 


1. Introduction. 


^ _ 

The future of the electrical industry in Great Britain 

is becoming increasingly dependent upon its export 
trade. It is important, therefore, that all engineers, 
even though they may belong to a purely technical 
branch of their profession, should take a broader, more 
open-ininded, view of the problems facing their industry. 
The beneficial results to be obtained from research 
departments are now fully recognized by most of the 
big manufacturing concerns in this country, but in 
these research departments the amount of time devoted 
to commercial research is disproportionately small. 
The British- electrical industry, although comparatively 
young, has gained an honourable place among the 
electrical industries of other countries, and can now 
safely conTpete anywhere with regard to the quality and 
wide range of its products, but the problem is how to 
find a regular demand for these products, a demand 
which will maintain the industry in a healthy state and 
in addition help it to expand and develop. The needs 
of the home market are insufficient, consequently a 
yolui^nous and permanent export trade must be built 
ifp—and this as energetically as possible if the good 
start that has been made is not to be lost. In line with 
these special considerations there is the national problem 
of "widespread unemployment which calls for the earnest 
attention 'Of all sections of the community. The need 
for commercial research, therefore, to discover and 
„ develop new markets, and to assist in the disposal of 
finished products, seems to be a very urgent one and 
worthy of more active attention than it has received 
up to the present. Due recognition must be given to 
the good‘s work that has been, and is being, done in 
connection with Empire development, and to the attempt 
to create a single self-supporting unit out of the British 
Empire; but the results so far obtained in this direction 
• have been inadequate, and the depression at home is 
still very acute. The indication is that the trade of 
Great Britain must co*itiiiue to be world-wide and must 
not ^mit itself to any one^particular region. 


(1) Large natural resources. „ 

(2) Accessibility of these resources. 

(3) Political or legal, and physical considerations. 

(4) Backward state of development, r «. 

Keeping these ideas in mind, the country whiclp 
presents itself most forcibly and which appears to 
satisfy the above considerations to a marked degree is 
Russia. Russia is the largest potential market in 
Europe, possessing enormous mineral and agricultural 
wealth. Yet it is practically, undeveloped, as may be 
seen from Pig. 1. The shaded area represents the 



MUegions at present commercially developed. 

l^Iegions capable of development, but as yet . 
undeveloped. 

Fig. 1. 

regions as yet undeveloped, but capable of development, 
and is seen to cover practically the whole of Russia, 
wif^ the exception of a small industrial area in the 
extreme west, and a narrow belt following the route of 
tiie Siberian Railway. The extreme north and the 
plains of Siberia are incapable of development at present. 

r 

3. State of Electrical Industry and DEVELOPMipx 

IN IWd. 

The following works existed in Russia in 1914 :— 

K. Electrical machinery .*—Russian D 3 fiTamo Co.’s 
works in Moscow, employing 1000 hands. Volta 
worries in Reval, employing about 600 hands. A.E.G. 
(Russian) workSsin Riga, employing over 1 000 hands. 

• lie manufacture of electrical machinery In Russia was not sufficient to 
cover the requirements of the home matket, over 60 per cent of thh having 
to be imported from abroad. The output m the above works for 1913 wasr— 
besides othcTelectriral machinery^li 800 dynamos and motors, with a total 
poww capacity of 311000 making an aVerajie of about 22 ,kW. In the 
case of' cable'productiem, prac^oaliy all the needs of the Russian, market were 
covered by the output of uie^orks named. 
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Sieiriens-Schitqkert: works in Petarograd, employing about 
1 000 hands, * . 

B. Cable works ».—^Union Cable works in Petrograd. 

Kolchoogftio Cable works north of Moscow. Russian 
Cable and Rolling Mill Co. in Moscow (associated with 
the Russian Dynamo Co. syad the B.T.H, Co. in England). 
Shamshin and Alexieff In Moscoy. • ' ^ 

C. Power supply .—^The power supply in Russia before 
the war was in*a very unsatisfactory state, the demand 
being met chiefly by a number of small stations which 
were ^or .the most part privately owned. 

D. Industrial application .—Electricity was not em¬ 
ployed to a great extent in the Russian factories. Only 
some of the larger works had their machinery elec¬ 
trically driven, but even in these works the electric 
drive was far from being universally adopted. 

4. Erection of New Power Stations. 

The main idea underlying the plan for erection of 
tliese stations is their development parallel to the 



Fig. 2.—Electrification ofJRussia, 


growth of the load. The electric load on the power 
stations haS been steadily increasing since 1919-20, 
when it reached its minimum. At present •the lighting 
load, having almost reached (on the average) its pre¬ 
war magnitude, will henceforth continue to grow rather 
slowly. On the other hand, the power load is a9 yet 
very much below its pre-Var value, but is incrqgsftig and 
is expected to continue "to grow rattier rapidly. Accord¬ 
ingly, the stations are designed! to*deal with these exist- 

VOL-. 62. 


ing and prospective loads. The shaded part of Fig. 2 
represents the area within which the stations are to be 
erected. It will be seen from this map that Siberia 
has been left out of this scheme altogither, but Ijiat the 
electrification of European Russia •is planned on a 
fairly extensive scale. The aggregate power capaci-fy bf 
these stations is under 2 000 000 kW, which is a com¬ 
paratively modest figure^^parl^cularly so, if it is remem¬ 
bered that this aggregate will be reached only towards ^ 
1936. The whole of the electrification work will be 
divided into districts, viz. Petrograd, Moscow (Central 
Industrial), South-West, Ural, Caucasus, Donee Basin, 
Volga and Turkestan. 

The following are some of th^stations to he erected 

A. Hydro-electric stations. 

Volchov. —^Thi ultimate capacity of this station is to 
be 200 000 h.p. • * 

—Three power stations are to be erected, of a ' 
total capacity of 500 000 h.p, • 

Dneipr. —^The maximum output of the proposed 
Dneipr station is to be 330 OOO kW. 

Water-power stations in Turkestan, — h. 7 600-kW 
station at Troizkoe and a 27,000-kW station “on 
the River Tchirtchik. 

Ural.—[a) Tchoosavaia, 4 280 000 h.p. available. 

(&) A canal contemplated between the Rivers 
Kama and Tobol would furnish a con¬ 
siderable amount of water power in the 
locks. 

Caucasus. —Both on the Gokteha Lake and on the 
River Terek, 120 000 h.p. are available. 

B. Power stations working on fuel. 

Utkina Zavod. —^A power station near IJptrograd to 
be worked mainly on peat. The maxiinum output 
is to be 30 000 kW. 

Shatura. —^This station is situated aboutt 70 miles 
• south of Moscow, The ultimate capacity of the 
station will be 60 000 kW. This was one of the 
first stations to be built, and is one of the largest 
worked on peat. 

Summary. —Thirty central stations are to be erected, 
with a total power capacity of 1 740 000 kW. ' Thi& 
means an average capacity per station of about 60 000 

kW. • 

The maxirmim individual capacity of any one station 
(the water-power station on the River Dneipr) wiS be 
300 000 kW. 

The stations may be classified as follows :— 

A. Water power.—T&o. stdXiorv^, total capacity 642000 

kW. 

B. Fuel. —Twenty stations, total capacity 1000 000 kW 

{a) Coal: ten stations, total capacity .. 640 000 kW 
(6) Oil; two stations, total capacity .. 70 000 kW 

(c) Peat: four stations, total capacity .. 210 000 kW ^ 
(i) Mixed fuel : four stations, total capacity 180 000 kW 

These stations are to be completed and their ultimate 
capacity is to be reached JjefOje 1936. ^ 

• 61 
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6. Railway Electrification. 

The lines pu? down for electrification before the war 
were the following (see Fig. 3):— 


and the distribution being direct current at 1 600 volts. 
Here, again, the war stopped the work. 

(3) A scheme for an underground railway in Moscow, 
connecting all the main-line terminals (Seven in number) 


^ U) Petrograd-Oranienbaum in the ’"xhTp^dp^ ad^^tlgr^orSfeTlem^ was 

scheme included one power house, somewhere midway siderea. P ^ P ■ r ® - 



Fig. 3. 


between Petrograd (Baltic station) and Oranienbaum, 
and two cubstations at the above places. The project 
was <^ite completed and contract were already placed, 
a cohsiderable part coming to this country. The war, 
however, prevehted the canyihg out of this scheme. 

- (2) Plans on a larger scale and of greater importance 
we^re made in coimectibn with the Moscow district 
there the work had b|en seriously started on a section 
of thb Moscow-Kazaif r^way about 40 miles long, the 
lianWis^on systern beiilig IlOOO volts, three-ghasC^, 


the possibility of running the main-line trains Tromi one 
terminus to another right through the city. 

(4) Other^ more indefinite schemes existed for the 
electrification of lines from Moscow to Kursk, down 
south through the Crimea, as far eis Tsaritzino; the 
Sevijjaaia line (up north) and the Alexander line (to 
Warsay) as far as Golitzino. Pn all these lines it was 
the inteiftion to electrify compjaxatively short sectors 
to begin witii. • • ■ 

' pther schemes rin^^xisteivce were the coastal railway 
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ii the Crimea from Sebastopol to Yalta, and a series 
of mineral railways in the Caucasus, viz. Armavir— 
Tuapse ; Saramis-^Karaklis ; Quiriky-Michailovo ; and 
Viadikavkftz-Tiftis. Up to the present, however, 
nothing has been done to further these schemes. 

This inactivity is tempqjrary and is entirely governed 
by considerations of at econoi^-ic *naturg. It seems, 
however, that the eventual electrification of "tlie railways 
•will proceed aloifg lines quite different from those adopted 
in the main scheme, which has been briefiy outlined 
in the preceding paragraphs. There, the immediate 
.object wi^s the long main-line electrification. The 
present schemes put forward are concerned, not with 
the main-line electrification, but with the electrification 
of railways according to a district basis. As soon as 
the erection of the power stations has been started in 
certain districts, it is suggested "that the electrification 
of the railways in "these*dis'tricts •will achieve two objects 
at the same time, viz. provide the stations "with a load, 
zqid enable the railways to obtain sufficient power for 
their present needs. 

It is suggested that the electrifica^tion of railways 
should take place in three districts, niz. Moscow, Petro- 
gfad and*Donec,,the railways near Moscow being in a 
particularly favourable position because of the close 
proximity of "theit power stations. Four very powerful 
stations, viz. the Electro Transmission, 'tlie Mosco"vy, 
the Kashira *and the Shatura stations could supply 
energy for tfiese railways. These four sta^tions will 
towards 1930 have a total capacity of not less than about 
200 000 kW, and the following network ®f railways 
could be supplied from them :— • 

Moscow-Tula ■ Moscow-Riazan 

Moscow-Kashira Moscow-Vlagimir 

Moscow-Shatura Moscow-Pushkino 

and the Moscow Circle Railway (see Fig. 4). 

The total mileage of the last-named is about 700 
miles, taldng into account the 140 miles of suburban 
railways. It is suggested that towards 1930 "these 
railways could take. 50 000 kW, but with fj^rther develop¬ 
ment they would require up to 200 000 kW, by which 
time it is hoped that the power opacity of the statiofis 
will be increased correspondingly. The erection of 
several other stations near Moscow •will allow of an 
expansion ^f the electrified area. The financial S'txain 
of such a scheme on the State is much lighter than would 
be that of long-line electrification, since in district 
electrification the whole work can ^e spread over a 


long period and need not necessarily be completed* at 
once. If 80 to 100 miles of lines be ej^ctrified yearly, 
the whole electrification of "the Moscow district would 
be completed by 1933 and would inyolye an expenditure 


lavoelavl 



Fig. 4.—^Railway electrification of Moscovff 

of about £4 000 000; in other words, a yearly expendi¬ 
ture of, say, half a million sterling. 

Conclusion. 

An attempt has been made to give an outline of 
Russian economics "with special reference to the question 
of electrification, and of the present state and existing 
tendencies of electrical developments. There seems 
to be an enormous amount of work to be done in Russia, 
and no doubt this will be accomplished sooner or later. 

The Russian industry is not at present capable of 
satisfying all. the demands of "the Russian market. 
However rapidly the industry grows, for a considerable 
time to come a large proportion of the electrical require¬ 
ments of Russia will have to be imported into Jhe country. 
Apart from that, a tremendous amount of purdy techni¬ 
cal work will have to be done inside Russia' and this 
will require 'the services of a considerable number of 
technically trained engineers, far in excess of those to 
be found in "that coun"txy. 

The British electrical industry has definitely become 
an exporting one, and its fu'ture success will greatly 
depend upon the volume of such work. The interest 
in foreign markets should, therefore, be a natur^ one 
to those concerned with this indus"try. • 

The possibilities to be found in Russia should be of 
overwhelming interest to British electacal engineers, 
and if such interest has been stimulated by this paper 
the authors will feel that it has served its purpose.* 
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Preface. 

The difficulty of carrying out suitable tests bn var¬ 
nishes to detemnne whether they are satisfactory for 
* use in dectrical machinery has been experienced by 

* The Papers Committee inviteAviitten communications (with a view to 
publication in the Journal if apnpved by the Committee) on papers published 
in the Journal without being leaunea meeting. Communications should reach 
the Sec^tary of the Institution hot later than one month after publication of 
thepa^ toCVhich theyxelath. “ - 


those who have attempted such investigations. These 
Directions have been developed with a view to the 
study of the more important properties of varnishes 
intended for electrical insulating purposes. 

In view of the need for this •Publication it has been 
dedded to issue it ih its present form, although the 
most satisfactory method^ for carrying out certain of 
the tests have not been settled. ^ • 

It is hoped that all those who have occasion to test.- 
electrical ins ulating varnishes will adopt the methods 
suggested herdn, Sb that results obtained bjf different 
investigators may be strictly comparable, and that thfe 
essential characteristics of this dass of varnishes may 
be determined. 

The Director of the E.R.A. will welcpjne comments 
and critidsm from those who use this Publication. 


• I. INTRODUCTION. 

The tests described herein are intended for varnishes, 
etc., that are applied by brushing, dipping or spraying, 
and are primarily employed for the purpose of providing 
electrical insulation. 

In the dauses describing the methods of test the 
term “ varnish ” induces paint, enamel, binder and 
impregnating material. 

n. DEFINITIONS. 

% ■ 

, 1. Insujlating Varnish. 

The term " insulating varnish ” denotes a liquid that 
yields on drying a protective insulating film. 


(dj Spirit varnish. 

The term “ spirit varnish” denotes a liquid niade 
witii a base of resiH or gum dissolved in a spirit, drying 
only by the evaporatioi^of the solvent relatively quickly 
at atmospheric temperature, and 3 ddding a protective 
insulating film. 

Note. —A lacquCT is a thin, quick-drying protective 
varnish, and is generally applied to a metal siJrface. 


(6) Oil varnish. 

The term oil varnish” denotes a dr 3 dng oil, gener¬ 
ally writh resin or gum, that yidds on drying a protective ' 
insulating film. 

2. Paint* 


The term " paint ”• denotes & nrixture of pigment 
with a liquid vehicle^* 
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(а) Oil paint. 

The term " oil paint ” denotes a mixture of pigment 
witii a dr^ng oil; 

(б) Enamel paint or enamel. 

The term “ enamel paint ” or “ enamel ” denotes a 
mixture of pigment wi»h a varnishe 

Note. —An enamel generally contains*less pigment 
than an oil paint. 


11. Flash Point. • 

The closed flash point shall be dejjprmined in the 

Abel or the Pensky-Martens apparatus. 

« 

12. Fire Point. 

The fire point shall be determined- as specified in the 
American Society for Tes'tog Materials (A.S.T.M. 
Method D92-21T, Tenta^ve Standards 1922). 


3. Pigment. 

* • 

The tOTm “ pigment ” denotes the fine solid particles 
used in\he preparation of paint, and substantially 
insoluble in the vehicle. 

4. Bituminous Enamel. 

The term " bituminous enamel ”—stoving or air- 
drying—denotes a liquid made •vfith a bituminous base 
that yields on dr 3 n.ng a smqpth protective film. 

• This class of «namel contains no pigment. 

Note. —^The term “japan” has been discarded in 
view of the confusion existing in the use of this term. 

•' • 

* 5. Binder OR Bond. 

The term “ bijider ” or “ bond ” denotes any sub¬ 
stance employed as an adhesive between the several 
layers of built-up laminated insulating material. 

• 

6. Impregnating Material. 

The term “ impregi^ting material ” denojjss any sub¬ 
stance employed to^ impregnate the intqjstices of a 
porous mass of winding or insulation. 

7. Base. 

The term “base” denotes the film-producing or 
impregnating substance from which the materials 
defined above are made. The base remains behind or 
undergoes some physical and/or chemical change after 
the volatile constituent, if any, has disappeared. 

8. ‘Volatile Thinner. ^ 

The term " volatile* thinner*” denotes the liqtfid 
employed to reduqe the viscosity of the materials 
defined above, 

• in. TESTS. . # 

9, Specific Gravity. 

The specific gravity at 20® C., referred to water at 
the same temperature, shall determined either by 
a standard pyknometer specific gravity bottle, spe^c 
gravity balance, or hydrometer. AU usual precautions 
as to standardization of vessels shall be adopted by 
checking against distilled water. The temperature of 
the varnish shall be between 15® C. and 26® C. when 
tested, and the specific gravity shall be porrected to 
20® C. ** 

10. Viscosity. • 

The viscosity shall be determined at a tempei^-ture 
of 20® C. in accordance with the British,Standard 
Method for the determination of*Viscosity in Absolute 
Units, British Standard Specification No. 188. 


13. Drying. 

(a) Drying of surface fUm. 

The test shall be carried out on either Japanese 
Gampi tissue paper approxiniktely 1 mil thick, or on 
sheet copper or brass about 6 mils thick. Tfie dimen¬ 
sions of the specimen shall be approximately, 8 inches 
long and 6 inches wide. 

(i) Preparation of specimens. 

The density of the varnish to be employed for Jbhe 
drying test shall be so adjusted by trial with the thinner 
recommended by the varnish manufacturer that the 
thickness of the varnish film on each side of the paper 
or metal sheet shall be not less than 3 mils, and not 
more than 3*5‘mils, in the vicinity of the centre of 
the specimen. 

To obtain the required thickness of film the varnish 
shall be diluted with the solvent recommended by the 
varnish manufacturer, and the paper or metal shall be 
varnished as follows:— 

To determine the correct density of the varnish, 
strips of paper or metal shall be dipped in samples of 
diluted varnish containing amounts of thinner ranging 
from 6 per cent to 60 per cent (by volume). After 
draining for 30 minutes at room temperature, approxi¬ 
mately 20® C., the specimen shall be dried *as specified 
in (ii) below. Each specimen shall tlien*be dipped 
ag ain in varnish of the same density as befoje, drained 
for 30 minutes at room temperature, and dried as 
specified in (ii) below. During the draining, care shall 
be taken that the specimens remain stationary. When 
being dipped, drained and dried the second time the 
specimens shall be suspended in the opposite direction 
to that employed for the first film. The depth of the 
varnish in which the specimen is dipped shall be aboyt 
I inch, and the specimen shall be immersed completely 
for approximately 1 minute, care being t§ken to remove 
all froth. The specimen shall be drawn through the 
varnish at the same rate as the excess of vanish slips 
from the surface of the specimen. ^ ^ * 

Note. —If none of the specimens is of the specified 
thickness, the required density of the varnish may be 
obtained by interpolation. , 

(ii) Method of drying. . ^ 

Six specimens coated with air-drying vamislr shall 
be dried in free air at a temperature from 20® C. to 
26® C. 

Six specimens shall be dipped in b^ing varnish as 
specified in (i) above and allowed to drain for 30 minutes 
at room temperature, approximately 20® C., and then 
dried in an oven heated externally ^t a temperature 
from 96® C. to 100® G., uql.ess.the varnish maryifacturer. 
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recJbmmeiids a higher temperature. The air content of 
the oven shall be changed completely not less than 
three times pe? hour. After the first coat has been 
dried Jlie specin^en^ shall be removed from the oven 
and allowed to ceol to air temperature, approximately 
5b* C.; they shall then be dipped a second time and 
drained and dried as before. When being dipped, 
drained and dried the second time the specimens shall 
be suspended in the opposite lirection to that employed 
for the first film. 

The first specimen shall be tested as specified in (iii) 
below, 30 minutes before the expiration of the time 
stated by the varnish manufacturer, and thereafter 
further specimens shall 4>e tested similarly at intervals 
of 10 minutes. 

(iii) Time of drying. 

, The varnish shall be considered dry when a circular 
piece offtTo. 4 Whatman filter paper If inch diameter 
does not adhere to the varnish when it is pressed on 
th5 surface of the varnish for one minute by a cylin¬ 
drical weight of one pound, one inch in diameter. 
The filter paper shall be applied in the vicinity of the 
ceQ.tre of the specimen. The test shall be earned out 
at a temperature from 16® C. to 26® C, 

(6) Drying throughout a mass of winding. 

The test to determine the drying property of a varnish 
throughout a mass of winding Shall be carried out on 
coils of double cotton covered copper wire. The coil 
employed for the test shall be of circular section, 
approximately 2 inches internal diameter and 2 inches 
long. The coiT shall be wound with wire 0*036 inch 
diameter, double cotton covered, and the depth of the 
winding shall be approximately | inch. 

The time required for the varmsh to dry satisfac¬ 
torily shali be determined as follows:— 

Several specimen coils shall be provided which shall 
be thoroughly dried in a hot vacuum oven and immedi¬ 
ately immersed for ten minutes in a bath of the varnish 
at the density recommended by the manufacturer, or 
other trial density. After draining, the coils shall be 
baked at different temperatures and for different periods ! 
of time, the varnish maker’s recommendations being 
■ j-aVft-q as an ini tial guide. When cold, the. coils shall 
bb sawn through and the several layers and turns 
separated. The baking conditions necessary to obtain 
effective adheSion between the cotton covered wires 
thrijughout the mass of the winding shall be recorded. 

V • 14. Electric Strength. 

The electric strength test shall be carried out on 
either varnished Japanese • Gampi tissue paper or var¬ 
nished sheet copper or brassi The paper employed 
for the te^t shall be approximately 1 mil thick and the 
meta>sheet about 6 mils thick- . 

The paper of metal sheet be varnished and 
dried as specified ini Clause 13 (a) . 

Sufficient; specimens shall be yamished to enable ten 
tissts tb be cafrii^ out a.t each of the temperatures given 
beibwi. .ii;, 

; The electric stren^i iests shall be a 

temperate fromi 20 “ G. ip 26.® C. and at ai temperaturq 
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from 90® C. to 96° C. within 24 hours of the com¬ 
pletion of the drying of the second coat of varnish. 

The electrodes shall make contact, with the varnish 
in the vicinity of the centie of the spetimeir 

The potential difference shall be raised from zero, in 
steps of not more than 260 volts, at the rate of 30 kilo¬ 
volts per minute until break^lown occurs. r 

In other i^pects tfie electric strength test shall be 
carried out in accordance with Technical Publication 
Ref. L/S2, Tentative Directions for the Determina¬ 
tion of the Electric Stirength of SoHd Dielectrics, except 
where otherwise specified in this Clause. 

In each test the thickness of the varnish him shall 
be determined from the mean of three measurements 
of thickness taken as close to the point of puncture as 
practicable. 

The puncture voltage, the total thickness of . the 
specimen and the net thickness of the varnish film 
phaii be stated for eaci^ of the ten tests at each temp^a- 
ture, atiH the maximum, Ainimum and mean values of 
the volts per mil of the varnish film shall be given. 

* (f 

16 .,Waterproof Tests. ” ^ 

The waterproof properties of the •varnish shall be 
determined by the following tests:— 

{a) Resistance to moisture. 

The ability of the varnish to resist mofsture shall be 
determined by carrying out the electric‘‘strength test 
specified in Clause 14 after the specimen has been sub¬ 
jected to • an approximately saturated atmosphere 
(relative humidity not less than 96? per cent) for 3 days. 
The electric strength test shall be carried out whilst 
the specimen is in the moist atmosphere at a temperature 
from 20® C. to 26® C. - • 

(5) Water permeability test. 

This test shall be carried out as follows:— 

A dean smooth copper or brass sheet approximately 
10 inches square and 6 mils thick shall be coated on 
one side only either by spraying or pouring the varnish 
over the sheet.* The density and viscosity of the varnish 
pTy i.n be adjusted in accordance with conditions specified 
by the varnish maker! 

The thickness of the film shall be ifieasured at 20 points 
equally spaced over the area of the sheet. The thickness 
at %ny point shall not vary from the meajf value by 
more than 1 mil, and the mean value shall be taken 
as the thickness erf the varnish film. In each quarter 
of the sheet a ring ofr wax approximately 2| inches 
internal diameter and J inch deep shall be made on the 
varnish. The four rings shall be filled with distilled 
water and left for* a period* of 24 hours. The water 
shall then be removed as far as possible with a„pipette, 
tile remainder being absorbed by blotting paper or 
pirniiar material. The sheet shall be left for 6 minutes 
to dry off at a temperature from 20® C. to 26° C. The 
electric strength of the va^sh shall then be determined' 
at two positions fn eadi quarter-Of 'the sheet, one inside 
the ring of "wax and •the other ou'tade, but as dose to 
the ring :jS possible, care being*taken that the yamish 
surface on which the dectrode isr placed is entirely free 
from wax. * * 
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The upper electrode shall be a solid cylinder of brass 
1|- inches long and 1^ inches diameter. The electric 
strength test shall be carried out at a temperature from 
20° C. to 25° C. 'The electric strength test shall be 
carried ou^ in ficcordance with Technical Publication 
Ref, L/S2, Tentative.Directions for the Determination 
of the Electric Strength* of Solid Dielectrics, except 
where o*therwise specified in this^la^se. 

Comparison shall be made between the mean values 
of the four puhcture voltages inside and outside the 
rings respectively, and the percentage decrease computed 
on the m'ean outside value shall be stated. 

16. Ageing. 

The ageing test shall be carried out on Japanese 
Gampi tissue paper on specimens varnished and dried 
as specified in Clause 13 (a). After removing not less 
than ^ inch from one edge, six strips -each | inch wide 
shall be cut from that edge. 

The strips shall be placed 4*n a uniformly heated oven 
at a temperaturf from 100° C, to 106° C, A strip shall 
•^be removed at the end of 50, 100, 200, 300, 400 and 
600 hours respectively and shall be tested at room 
temperatwre, approximately 20° C., as specified below, 
between half-an-hour and one hour after removal from 
the oven.. 

Each strip shall be bent double under a weight of 
one pound, the dimensions of the base of which shall 
be 1 inch square, gnd the effect on the varnish at 
the bend shall be noted. The number of hours that 
the varnish has been heated when it first ci^acks in the 
bending test shall be stated. 

17. Effects of Acids and Alkalies. 

The ability of the varnish to withstand acids and 
alkalies shall be determined at a temperature between 
16° C, and 25° C. by the following tests ;— 

[a) A number of copper rods each approximately 
I inch diameter and about 6 inches long, one end 
being rounded and the other having a suitable terminal, 
shall be brightly burnished, washed clean with dilute 
alcohol and then dried in warm air; whilst still warm 
they shall be dipped darefully •without agitation ifito 
the varnish and dr^ed as specified in Clause 13 (a). 

When dry the rounded end of each rod shall be coated 
with parivffin wax to a distance of approximately 2 cm. 

A zinc rod, such as is used in Leclanche batteries, 
shall be well amalgamated with mercury, and immersed 
centrally into a vessel containing an'hqueous solution of 
sulphuric acid, specific gravity 1M82 at 16°/4° C. (25 per 
cent by weight of H 2 SO 4 ); the lower end of the zinc rod 
shall dip into a small cup containing mercury (to 
maintain the amalgama’Cion), wlfi’st the copper rods 
shall bd spaced round the zinc rod at a radius of 5 cm. 
The zinc rod shall be connected to one terminal of a 
millivoltmeter, while each of the copper rods shall be 
successively connected up and the potential difference 
noted. 

The millivoltmeter used shall have a range of^ 1 600 
millivolts and a resistance of 60 ohms (plus qr minus 
10 per cent) at 20° C.^ If an instrument of Ibwer resis¬ 
tance be used, then a xesistanse shall be inserted in series 


to make° 1 ^ the difference, and the readings multiplied 
by a correction factor to give the millivolts across the 
instrument and external resistance. If, an instrument 
of higher resistance be used it shall be shunted with a 
suitable resistance. 

It is important that no difference of potential ip 
indicated at the commencement, and should any occur 
the rod shall be rejected and a fresh one put in its place. 
The rods shall be tested- evefy. hour for the first few 
hours to study the effect, and then at intervals of 6, 
12 or 24 hours. 

(b) The varnish shall be tested as described in {a) 
except that the solution in which the rods are immersed 
shall be a 10 per cent solution of caustic soda (NaOH) 
prepared with distilled water' (specific gravity equals 
1-13). 

(c) A standard Soxhlet thimble, approximately 2 cm 
by 8 cm (as made by Whatman, or similar thimble) 
shall be coated with two coats of the varnish upder test 
either by dipping or brushing and shall then be dried 
in accordance with Clause 13 (a). It shall be filleci to 
witliin -I inch of the top of the varnish film with a 10 per 
cent solution of caustic soda (NaOH), It shall be then 
supported by suitable means in a freshly prepared 
solution of phenol phthalein in distilled water, dipjlng 
to the same level as the alkali inside. The time expressed 
in minutes taken for the solution in the immediate 
vicinity of the thimble to turn pink in colour due to 
the alkali shall be noted. 

(d) The following tests shall be carried out on sheet 
copper specimens about 5 mils thick and | inch wide. 
The specimens shall be varnished and dried as specified 
in Clause 13 (a). 

The specimens shall be immersed in the reagents 
given below at a temperature from 16° C. to 25° C. for 
approximately 16 hours, and suspended in^an air oven 
at atmospheric temperature for the remainder of the 
24 hours. This procedure shall be carried''out for six 
days consecutively, and the effect of the o^agents on 
the varnish shall be stated. 

Reagents : 

Sulphuric acid, specific gravity 1'4. - 

Hydrochloric acid, specific gravity 1*1. 

Nitric acid, 5 per cent solution. 

Picric acid, 2 • 5 per cent aqueous solution. 

Amnionia (0-88), 10 per cent solution. 

Mixture of ammonium chloride ap.d sulphate, a 
saturated aqueous solution. 

Caustic soda, specific gravity 1-13 (10 per-cent 
NaOH). 

18. Effect of Oil. 

Tlie ability of the varnish to withstand hot oil^ shall 
be determined by the following tests ;— 

[a) Specimens of Rope paper shall be varnished and 
dried as specified in Clause 13 (a). The paper ^hall be 
in accordance with the Rope paper defined in Technical 
Publication Ref. A/S 5, Directions for the Study of 
Electrical Insulating Papers (Unvarnished) for Purposes 
other than the Manufacture of Cables.* 

The effect of oil on the varnish shall be determined 

' r. f' 

* Journal I.E.E., 1923, vol. 61, p. 982. 
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by immersing a number of varnished specimtilS in the 
oils specified below at a temperature from 116® C. to 
120® C. The s^cimens shall be examined at intervals, 
and the period required for the varnish to be afiected 
by th® oils shall he determined. The effect on the 
’^mish shall be Stated, for example, by the formation 
m sludge on the varnish. 

(i) Transformer oil complying with B.S.S. No. 148— 

1923 for light grade oil. • « 

(ii) Lubricating oil, which %hall consist of a mineral 
oil with 20 per cent of blown rape oil, and shall comply 
with the following specification:— 

Specific gravity at 60“ F. 0*92 (approximately). 
(16«6“C.) 4 

Closed flq^h point Not less than 370“ F. 

(188“ C.). 

Viscosity (time of outflow 76 seconds at 200“ F. 

of 50 cm» in Redwood (93“ C.); 38 seconds at 
viscoitfeter) 300“ F. (149 “C.). 

Acidity, calculated as oleic Not more than 1 per cent, 
^cid 

Loss in 2 hours at 212“ F. Not more than 0-3 per 
(100® C.) (determined cent. 

5 S,s described below) 

The oil shall be free from mineral acid. 

The loss at 212“ F. (100“ C.) shall be determined by 
heating 9 grammes of oil in a flat-bottomed porcelain 
disli approximately inches diameter and f inch deep. 

(6) The test for the effect of oil shall be carried out 
on a coil of cotton covered copper wire. The coil 
employed for the test shall be of cii'cular section approxi¬ 
mately two inches internal diameter and two inches 
long. The coil shall be wound with wire 0-036 inch 
diameter double cotton covered, and the depth of the 
winding shall be approximately inch. Before the 
application *of varni.sU to the coil, it shall be dried for 
six hours Ci an ovon at a temperature from 96“ C. to 
100” C. 'JiJie coil shall then, whilst still hot, be dipped 
in the varnish under test, and allowed to remain im¬ 



mersed for a minimum period of 6 to 10 minutes or until 
such time as all bubbling ceases. It shall then be 
removed from the varnish, allowed to drain, and placed 
in a drying oven for 18 hours at a't^per|Lture from 
96“ C. to 100“ C., unless the varnish manufacturer 
recommends a higher temperature. The coil shall then 
be again dipped for a furliher period of about five 
minutes, and*the drying operation carried out as before. 

The efiect of oil on the varnish shall be determined 
by immersing coils in the oils specified in (a). The 
test shall be carried out as specified in (a), and the 
effect on the varnish shall be stated, for example, by 
the formation of sludge on the varnish and bjf the loss 
of adhesion between the turns of the coil. 

19. Effect of Varnish upon Copper. 

Note. —Electrical insulating, varnishes, other than 
those of the synthejic resin t^^pe, usually contain 
organic acids. 

The ordinary tests for adfdity do not^umish sufficient 
information to determine whether a varnish is likely to 
have an injurious* effect on copper. ^ 

This subject is ugder consideration with a view to the 
development of a suitable test. ^ 

20. Effect of Corona Discharge. 

Note.—A test to determine the effect of corona 
. discharge on varnish is under consjderaticn. 

•21. Effect of Pfpdcjcer Gas. 

Note. —test to determine tEe ^ect of producer 
and similar gases on varnish is.under consideration. 

22. Permanence of Coloured Enamels (used for 
Marking and not for Insulating Purposes). 

IT 

Note.— An investigation is in hand with a view to 
fhe devdopment of suitable tests. 
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INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE WITH COMMUNICATION CIRCUITS*.* 

By.Dt. Alexander Russell, F.R.S., President. 


{Paper received August, 1924.) 


Summary. 


The paper discusses interference between power circuits 
and tel^aph and telephone circuits. A distinction is made 
between " radiation ’* and " induction.” The former cause 
produces both electric and magnetic effects and is used in 
radio-telegraphy. The conductivity of the ea^, which is 
not a homogeneous body, should be taken into account. 
Experiment, however, shows that in radio work we can 
get approximate solutions by assuming that the earth is a 
non-conductor and - that its inductivity is unity. Making 
this assumption, ^ is shown tlAt the intensity of the radia¬ 
tion ” field in simple cases falls off inversely as the distance 
and inversely as the wave-length. On this assumption also 
the intensity of the induction field, whether electrostatic 
or electromagnetic, obeys this law itf a few cases. It is 
pointed out that* a balanced three-phase sy.stem produces 
both electric and magnetic rotary fields in its neighbourhood, 
the amplitudes of which fall off according to the inverse 
squaife of the distance, A three-phase four-wire system, how¬ 
ever, may produce serious interference with telephone systems 
even when tfie phases are balanced. In an appendix an 
easy method of finding the numerical value of the mutual 
capacity coefficient betive^n two spheres is givgn. 




When the Secretary of the London Students' Section 
asked me to give an address to the Section I felt that 
it was my duty to do so; but I also felt that I should 
be free to choose the subjec^f for the address. It is 
expected on these occasions that the President should 
give some useful advice to those on the threshold of 
the profession. Last year on a very similar* occasion 
it was put very bluntly to me. The Students wanted 
to know how be^b they could utilize iH the industrial 
world the knowledge • they h^d acquired in collage. 
Paraphrased slightly, I took this to inean: What is 
the easiest way of "getting a well-paid job ? Although 
I ventured to say something in this connection last 
year witR the object of interesting my audieiwe, I 
thought that on this occasion I should say something 
with the object of interesting mi^self. Naturally I 
thought that some mathema^fical subject would be 
suitable, although from the eloquent silence of the 
secretary of the Students’ Section I inferred that in his 
opinion it would not be •a happy choice so far as my 
audience was concerned. I therefore sought for some 
mathematical subject which would have an immediate 
practical bearing on industry. I only chose the subject, 
however, last night after listening to ^valuable paper 
on “ Power Circuit Interference with Telegraphs and 
Telephones ” which was read f by Mr. S. C. Bartholomew 
before the Institution.^ It seemed to me that f. talk 

* Part of this paper was given in an Address to the London Sftdents’ Section 
on the nth April, 1024. • , ’ * 

. t Journal f.E.E., 1024, vol. 62, p. 817,« 


on the inductive interference of power circuits with 
communication circuits would be useful at the present 
time. There are many problems still to be solved 
which are of interest to the^ mathematician and the 
experimentalist. In what follows I shall attempt to 
give a survey of the problem from the mathematical 
point of view in the hope that some Students will amend 
some of the assumptions which it is necessary to make, 
and extend or perfect many of the theorems ^ven. In 
fhia connection many useful formulae and some valuable 
data will be found in Eccles’s handbook on " Wirlless 

Telegraphy and Telephony.” 

So many young engineers are now radio experts 
that they naturally think that radiation from pqjver 
lines may be one of the causes of interference. Radiation 
has been defined as the moving disturbance in the 
ether, the energy connected with which does not return 
to the radiator. It is this disturbance which is con¬ 
sidered in modern radio-telegraphy. 

From the engineering point of view we may discuss 
radiation as follows: Consider a small electrified body 
O in infinite space and let it have an electric charge 
q. The potential v at a point P at a distance x from O 
is given by 

( 1 ) 


X 


Now if q changes, v changes. But it is against all 
physical principles to assume that the cl»nge takes 
place instantaneously. We shall adopt Maxwell s 
theory, and suppose that the electric effects are propa¬ 
gated with the velocity w of light. We can suppo^, 
therefore, that there is a time-lag xfu between the 
varying charge q and the varying potential at the 
point P. If q follow the harmonic law, we can wnte 
q = Q sin wt, where <o = 2ttIT, T is the periodic time 
and t the number of seconds since the epoch of reckoning 
We shall make the supposition that the potential at P 
has the retarded value given by * 

* f . 1:2) 


Q . 

= — sm o) 
X 


(-5 ■ 


Mathematical reasons can be given for this supposition, 
but as it is the simplest that could be made we shall 

adopt it. _. 

By definition, the electric force JP at P m the direction 

OP is given by 




"bv 

2)a; 


= ^ cos a>(« - sin "(* ” ") 

m A ?*/• a?" ; ' 
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*If A be the wave-length of the disturbance in ether, 
A =? uT, <j> = 2Truj\ and, therefore, 


F 


2itQ 

Xx 


cos O) 


oft — sin (oft — -) 

t\ uJ ar \ u/ 


(3) 


"V^e^ee, therefore, that one effect of the finite velocity 
of propagation is to increase the value of JP by a term 
the ampUtude of which i^ 277^(Aa;). 

^ Formula (3) shows that the Electric force at P, which 
is in the direction OP, consists of two components. 
The first component has an amplitude 27 rQ/(Aaj). This 
is called the " radiation '* component. The second 
component has an amplitude and is called the 
component due to elefttric induction. "When x is 
small corftpared with A the induction component is 
the more important. When a; = A, the first component 
is more {han six times greater than the second, and 
when X ^s large compared vdth A, the '' radiation ” 
(and not the ^‘induction”) has to be considered. It 
is qpstomary to consider only the radiation in radio 
theory, and when discussing interference troubles it is 
usual to consider only the inductive effects. It is 
well to bear in mind, however, that both effects are 
alwtiys in action when the electrification is varying. 

In what precedes we have only discussed the electric 
field. But if we had discussed the magnetic field of 
a small current element of length Z and carrying a current 
J we should have found that the magnetic field H at 
a point on the equatorial plane at a distance x from the 
element was given by ♦ 



27rll 

Aa; 


cos m 



+ % sin (oft— . (4) 

x^ \u/ 


We see as before that the first term is due to radiation 
and the second to induction. From Maxwell’s theory 
it follows fhat in the case of radiation the electric 
field„is al\;^ys accompanied by a magnetic field, and 
vice versa. These fields can be regarded as aspects 
of the same phenomenon and are in a constant ratio 
to one another. The effects produced in the receiving 
aerial can be computed by considering either the electric 
or the magnetic component. Radiation, therefore, 
cannot be described as exclusively an electric or a 
. mr|gnetic phenomenon. Neglecting absorption and 
assuming a homogeneous dielectric and a non-conduct¬ 
ing earth we sqp that the electric and magnetic forces 
» fall off inversely as the distance and inversely as the 
waye^length. This has been roughly verified in certain 
ca§es by several experimenters- 
The iSiterference produced by low-frequency power 
circuits in connection with telegraphy and telephony 
is mainly due to induction. In this case we have to 
distinguish between electric and magnetic induction, 
and both Ijaye to be taken into account. It seems to 
rne that power engineers lay too anuch stress oh magnetic 
indiictibn, and telephone engineers on electric induction. 
In; practice both effects take place simultaneously. 

calculate them it;would be necessary to know.both 
the mutnal efectrostatic and the rautual electromagnetic 
coefficients between yarious kinds of circuits. Several 

. ** J. H* Burrau of St^aids, Scientific No. 354 (1919). - 


of the latter coeffLcien'fe are given in textbooks and 
are fairly easy to compute, but with the exception of 
the case of two spheres very little has been done towards 
calculating the mutual electrostatic coefi^cients of 
circuits. Personally I have tried to' solve several 
problems of this nature, but with only partial success. 
It is only possible in this paper to give an introduction 
to a wide fie]^ which wants mathematical and 'experi¬ 
mental exploration, and to touch in a sketchy way on 
some of the problems that have to be'’considered. I 
hope that some Students will be able to suggest better 
methods of attacking the problems. 

Before proceeding further we must face the^uestion 
of whether we are going to consider the earth as a 
conductor or as an insulator for electric currents. If 
we adopt the former assumption we shall be forced to 
make the further assumptions that it is a homogeneous 
conductor and that its conductivity remains constant. 
As a matter of fact we'know that it is a conductor. In 
certain cases its conductivity in the neighbourhood of 
buried wires has been measured. Weeknow also thafr 
when an alternating potential difference of constant 
effective value is maintained between a long insulated 
horizontal wire and the earth, the chargin|i^ current 
varies from day to day and in certain* cases from hour 
to hour. It obviously depends on the amount 'of 
moisture on the surface of the earth. The earth there¬ 
fore must be considered as a heterogeneous conductor. 
This enormously increases the difficulty of getting 
accurate solutions. 

To enable us to get approximate solutions we must 
either consider the earth ter be an insulator the 
inductivity bf which equals unity or that its surface 
may be considered to be a perfect conductor. If we 
suppose the small conductor O considered above to be 
at a distance H above a perfectly conducting plane, and 
if OP be parallel to the plane and very great compared 
with H, then for the ampiitude of the electric force F of 
radiation we have, by the method of electric images, 


* 27tQ _ 2ttQ __ 47rQH2 
Aa? ^ Av'(aj‘^ -I-4H2) Ajjj*^ 


(approx.) 


Thfe radiation effect .would, therefore, fall off with 
estreme rapidity, obeying the law pf the inverse cube 
of the distance. So far as radio communication is 
concerned, the assumption that the earth is aiv-insulator 
lead# to the *best results. We shall therefore adopt 
it in what follows. When we have obtained formula 
assuming the earth ^o be an insulator, the corresponding 
formulae taking the eaxtif as a perfect conductor can be 
written down at once by the method of images. 

We shall consider the electric and the magnetic forces 
separately. In pracb.ee they occur simultaneously, but 
if we attempted to give a complete solution s6 many 
variables occur in it tiiat the formula would be very 
complicated ^d therefore of little practical help. We 
shall first consider electrostatic induction. 

• .Electrostatic Induction. 

Let US i^e the case of two insulated conductors A 
and B at a consideraljle distance aj *apart. Let vi, 
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and qi, bs the potentials of and the charges on A and 
B respectively. We see that 


j ff2 , ?! 


( 8 ) 


approximately, where is the ratio qifvi when q^ 
is zer®. Ki and are prsi^tifially, ^erefore, the 
capacities of the conductors A and B respectively to 
earth. If the-conductors A and B were spheres, ellip¬ 
soids, rings, discs or thin rods the ordinary formulae show 
that* Aj and K 2 are very minute compared with x. 
Solving^^S) for gi and q^ we get 

x^Ki . KiK^x 


“ a;2 _ A 1 A 2 ^ X^-KiK2 
= KiVi — vs^ivery approx.) 


X 


and 


ff2 


s= K 2 V 2 — vi tvery approx.) . 

^ A 


( 6 ) 

(7) 


Vhen Ai and are very small compared with x. 

If Vi were given by JE sin (ot and the conductor B were 
earthed {v 2 = 0), the current ^2 in Jihe earthing wire of 
B woulibe given by 

* . . A 


4 o)E cos oit 

^ lit - 


X 

^K\K^ 

x\ 


E cos Oit 


( 8 ) 


where u is the velocity of light and A is the wave-length 
of the radiation (co = 2ftTM/A). * 

Hence the curreift induced in the earthing wire of 
B when the potential of A varies according to the 
harmonic law, is proportional to Aj, to A 2 and to the 
amplitude of the potential. It is also inversely pro¬ 
portional to X and A. 

Let us now consider a very*long and thin conducting 
prolate spheroid. The ellipsoid is considered so long 
and so thin that it is practically a wire, the fpci S and 
H of the elliptic sections being at its ends. The electri¬ 
fication of a conducting ellipsoid was % problem much 
studied by mathematicians 60 years ago as exact 
solutions were obtainatle, and,h>any curious properties 
came to light. Far example, all ellipsoids confocal to 
the given ellipsoid were found to be equipotential 
surfaces of the given ellipsoid. We sujjpose th^ the 
prolate spheroid is so thin that it practically represents 
the line SH. It is known that if a wire conductor 
of this shape be electrified the ctfirge on it per unit 
length of SH will be the same. It will therefore act like 
a wire having an electric charge uniformly distributed 

it. * , X V -i. 

If q be the total charge on the prolate spheroid it 

can be*shown that the potential v at any point P is given 
exactly by 

{9V 


2q , ^ SH - 

» = —arotsmhgp^ . 


which is a remarkably simple expression. 


•* + T+T + 


Expression (9) proves at once that the equipotential 
surfaces round SH are prolate spheroids the foci of 
which are S and H. ® 

When CP is very great, where C is the middle of SH, 
we can write SP = PH = CP 8n^ v = qlCE^ The 
problem thus reduces to the preceding case. • •> 
If SH = 2a, CP = a? ahd Z.SCP is a right angle so 
that P lies on the equatorial jplane, we have 


* Those not famiUar with inttee hyperholic trigonometiy the 

inverse tangent into Napierian logarithms or into algebra by formulas 
e m • a , . *8 . *« 

arc tanh * 1 log* h + *) — i log* (1 w *) 


Q ' a 

V = - arc tanh —: 


a 


‘S/ia^ -h 


. . (10)' 


The electric force A at P in the direction CP is given 
by 

^_^ _ q* _ 1? 


lix x\i'(x^ -1- a2) CP . SP 
When P lies on HS produced, 


. ( 11 ) 


g a 

>0 = - arc tanh - 


a 


X 


and thus 


F = 


Cp2 - CS2 


. ( 12 ) 


Formula (11) and (12) enable us to compute easily 
the electric force at points on ihe equatorial plane and 
along the polar axis. 

If the ends of a thin wire in the equatorial plane be 
at points where the potentials due to SH are different, 
a current will obviously be induced in the thin wire 
by electric induction. Similarly a wire placed along 
the polar axis will have a current induced in it. • 
When the wire SH is long and the distance of a point 
P On the equatorial plane from C is not great, CP is 
practically equal to SP and so 


F = 


(approx.) 


a X (CP) 

In this case also if P be on the polar axis 


F = 


(CP -h CS)(CP - CS) 


2a X (SP) 


(approx.) 


a point in ihe 
polar axis at 


parallel ^wires 
of the cross- 
22 and Di,* V 2 
potentials of 
known that 


Thus the electric intensity is greater at 
equatorial plane than at a point bn the 
the same distance from the wire. 

Let us now consider two infinitely long 
at a distance x apart. Let the radius 
section of each of them be a and let 2i» 
be the charges per unit length and the 
the wires respectively. In this case it is 

, 22 = ^22 ^2 + % 2®1 

where fc22 *12 constants called Maxwell’s eapacfty 
coefficients. The computation of the values of these 
constants is difficult, but when the wires are far apart 
it can be shown that 

• A. RossJa.!. t Proceedings of the Physical Sodely, 1919, vol. ^1, p. 123. * 
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Xhus if « 2 zero and vi <= E am cot, we finS that the 
current ^2 "tli® earthing wire is given by 


^^2 


4 log (aj/a) 
ttuE 

2X log {xja) 


coE cos cot 


cos cot 


(13) 


As X is great compared withja, ^2 varies very slowly 
with X. 

Electromagnetic Induction. 

As a rule, students pay much more attention to 
electromagnetic inductioij. than to electric induction. 
Problems in connection with magnetic induction linldng 
circuits together are therefore much more familiar 
to them.* 

.Let be the current in the disturbing circuit and 
let Li 2 ^ mutual induction between it and the 
disturbed circuit. Then we know that the disturbing 
E.lVf.F. induced in the latter is E.M.F. 

depends on the factor L 12 and on how the disturbing 
current varies with the time. 

14 we have a small current element of lengih Zi canying 
a current the magnetic force if at a point P in the 
plane bisecting the element at right angles will be 
in this plane and at right angles to the line joiaing P 
to the element. If x be the distance of P from the 
element we have, by Laplace’s formula. 


F = 




Thus the' magnetic flux ^ linked with a small conductor 
of length Z 2 parallel to the element is given by 


<5^ = 


i oo 


lih . 

X 




Hence if 4 — I sin aot, the disturbing E.M.F. e' is 
given by 

‘ ■ ZiZawI 


6 ' = 


It 


cos cot 


X 

27rlil2ul 

Xx 


coscot 


(14) 


ii 2 = ^ (approx.) 


(16) 


*;A. Russbu. : “ Alfemsiiing (5}m»nts, ■’ ypl. 1, p. 63. 


- If 

where A 2 is the area of the circle. In general, if A 2 
be the area of a small circuit with its plane in the same 
plane as the wire, then," whatever its shape, 

^ c 

1^2 = (approx.) .... (17) 

r- 

Let us noyf, suppBserthat we'Tiave a parallel return 
wire in the same horizontal plane as the first wire and 
the circuit Ag, and that the distance belTween the wires 
is e. Equation (17) now becomes 


Tb^ disturbing E.M.F. therefore varies inversely as A 
and as a?. 

^ Let us now consider an infinitely long horizontal 
wire carrying a current ij. . If a plane circular circuit 
of radius r be in the same plane as the wire and if its 
centre be ajb a distance x from the wire, we know that 

-Za 2 = 477(3; — \/(®^ ~ 

exactly. 

If a; be large compared with r, then 


, 2 A 2 

- 


(approx.) ^ 

X + e car 


(18) 


The effect now falls off inversely as the square of the 
distance. This formula may easily be generalized by 
theorems given in RuSsell’s "Alternating Currents," 
vol. 1. chap. 19. Let A 2 be the area of a small circuit 
of any shape with its ;^ane parallel to the wires and at 
a great distance x from th^m. If x makes an angle d 
with the plane of the wires, and the plSne of the smaK 
circuit makes an angle <l> with the same plane, we can 
easily show that 

20 A 2 


Li2 = -ZT ~ 


n 


X 


(19). 


Let the values of x supposed drawn in a vertical 
plane perpendicular to the wires from tl^e mid-point 
between the two wires be plotted out so Jhat at their 
extremities the magnetic effects produced are the same 
{Li2 constant). We have 


X 


;2 ^ cos (20 ^ <f>). 

Li2 


If we suppose that ^ is a constant (zero for instance) 
we see that the curve is a lemniscate. Radio engineers 
have a hankering after ^is curve in connection with 
the explanation of effects noticed in directive signalling. 

Let us next consider two small plane circuits of areas 
Ai at a great distance x apart. If both circuits 

are in the same plane, we have 


JS 12 (approx.) 


( 20 ) 


m 

If they axe both vertical and opposite one another, 

2 A 1 A 2 


■Zd 2 = 


a* 


(approx.) . 


( 21 ) 


In general, if the planes of the two circuits make angles 
01 and 02 with x and with x produced, respectively, we 
have 


Li2 — 


(STsin 01 sin *02 + cos 0 i cos 02 } ( 22 ) 

aj3 


If 01 remain constant and 02 vary, the ma 3 dmum value 

of j^2 is 

Keeping, this value of X 12 ^^® 

equation t# the curve of equal magi^tic effect. Simi- 
• Notice that when ^ equals J 12 has its ma^dtonim value, and that it 
^1 vanishes when ♦ "= 21iy. 
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laxly, ii the planes of and A 2 3xe perpendicular to 
one another (O 2 = 0) we get 

-3 -= sm di 


= 


Li2 


and if ii2 is kept constant we get a new polar curve. 


• • 

Three-Phase Circuits. 


Similarly it has a component 

2{i>i - 4 - ^2 4 " * 3 ) 

2 / . 

where y is the distance of P from the return-condu«t#r. 

If y = x + d, the tangential magnetic force T is 
annroximatelv eiven bv • 


It is known that the electrostatic and electromagnetic 
fields round three-phase circuits sometimes cause 
interference. It is of importance therefore to consider 
them, "^et us suppose that the axes of the three con¬ 
ductors form the edges of an equilateral prism. Let 
also the edges be at a distance a from the central 
line of the prism. Suppose that the currents in the 
three conductors are I sin I sin {oit — 120®) and 
I sin {tot — 240°). Then if 22 be the magnetic force at 
a point P at a great distance « from the central line 
of the prism, in the direction^f aj, and T be the tangential 
force perpendiciolar to x, we have,* approximately, 

22 = sin (mi — Q) and T = —g- cos {tot — 6) . (23) 

• 

’Thus the magnetic field at P is a rotary field, and 
therefore the induced E.M.F. in a small circuit whose 
plane is parallel to the edges of the prism is the same 
whatever angle it makes with x. 

If we had a single-phase circuit consisting of two 
parallel wires at a distance c apart, then the radial and 
tangential componeiijis of the magnetic force would, 
by (19), be given by^ * * 



2c2 sin tot 


x‘ 


sin 0; and T 


2oI sin tot 


X‘ 


& 


cos d (24) 


where I sin tot is the current in the wire and 6 is the 
angle that x makes with the plane of the wires. If 
c = 1 • 5a it will be seen that the amplitude of the mag¬ 
netic effects produced would be the same ii^ the two 
cases. With single-phase circuits the fields are purely 
oscillatory. 

Similarly in tlie three-phase- case can be shown 
that tlie electrostatic field at a distant point P is a 
rotating one, and jjhat the magnitude of the resultant 
electric force at P is ZaQjx^, where Q is the maximum 
value of Jhe electric charge per unit length on each of 
the three-phase conductors. If / is the* frequency of 
the alternating currents the angular velocities of the 
rotating electric and magnetic fields at P each equal 

27Tf. •' , „ 

When the three-phase system is connected in " star 
and the star points are connected to another conductor 
we get a four-wire three-{>hase sysi^m. The disturbing 
effects •are now greatly increased. Let ii, iz ^4 43 
be the cuitents in the three conductors. In this case 
is not necessarily zero, although the 
effective values of each of the currents ii>ay be the same. 
The tangential magnetic force at a j^ohit P at a great 
distance x has therefore a component 


• A. Russell : 


2(^1 - l - ^2 H ~ ^* 3 ) 

* X * ' 

• • 

“ Alternating Curti|nts,V vol. 1, p. 478. 


^ 2d(«i -1- ^2 + ^3) 

and the mutual induction between the four-wire system 
and a small horizontal circuit •f area A 2 at P is given by 

2dA2 

Mi —^ 

and the induced E.M.F. e' in this circuit is gi\*fen by 

e' = ^ (^1 + *2 + ^) • • • 

or ot 

Now it is known * that the frequencies of the Qpm- 
ponents into which the current (ii -{-iz + H) 
divided are 3/, 9/, 15/, . . . 3(2n-f-1)/. ; ^ 

practice, several of these frequencies come withm tne 
range of audibility, and disturbing humming noises 
may ensue in neighbouring telephone circuits. 

In this case also the electric force at P will have high- 
frequency components, and these can produce serious 
interference. 

If the three-phase system be earthed at both ends 
the earth forms the fourth conductor and the inter¬ 
ference will probably be worse than if a fourth wire 
were used. In a three-wire three-phase system when 
one of the conductors is out of commissio» the system 
reduces to a single-phase system and so the^ effects can 
be computed in the way we used previously. 

Conclusion. 

It will be seen that we have only given approximate 
solutions for a few simple cases. Yet if these solutwns 
be compared with experimental results interesting ^ 
conclusions will probably be inferred. We want more 
experimental data on the effect of the^conduc ivi y o 
the earth on induction. Seeing that this conductivity 
varies with moisture it should not be difficult to get 

instructive results. , , . 

We have not discussed the problem of whatfiappens 
to a communication circuit when a current surge occura 
in a neighbouring power line. A definite amount o 
electric power is transferred to the commimiuation 
circuit, and so possible damage may result. Q. Brauns T 
has stated that when the amount of energy exceeds 
the hundredth part of a volt-coulomb (joule) dangerous 
conditions may arise. It seems to me, however, that 
it must depend on the rate at winch the energy ^is 
delivered, I can see no justification for a general 
theorem of this nature. 

• A. Russell : “ Alternating*Currents,’’ vol. 1, p. 870. 

t E.T.Z., 1920, vol. 43 ,, P. 604. * 
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APPENDIX. 

The Mutual-Capacity Coefficient of 


■r* 



Two Spheres. 


If tile radii of the spheres be a and 6, and c be the 
distance between their centres, it can easily be shown 
bv Poisson’s method (U^emoires de I’Institut, 1812) that 

J r- r 


If w^have two^shlated conductors in infinite space 
aijd^eir charges pa: unit length are qi and q%, and their 
potentials vi and «£. the following two equations hold:— 


ffi = +^^12^2 

^and q2 — Tc^v^ -Kfci2«i. 


where fcu, and are geometrical constants which 
are difidcult to calculate although sometimes easy to 
measure. These quantities are called capacity coefd- 
cients and attempts have#been made for over a hundred 
years to jpalculate them. Only in the case of two 
spheres have satisfactory solutions been found.* 

If we earth the second conductor (t >2 — 0) then the 
current in the earthing wire is given by 
e 



lit ~ lit' 


Hence the inductive interference depends on the value 
of A!i 2 , which is called the mutual-capacity coeflBLcient. 

^ A. Russell : Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1920, vol. 97, p. 160. 


ab _, 

- % = — + c{:(c2-a2-62)2-a262} "f’ * * * 

and many oilier formulae for bave been found. 
When c is great it will be seen that tins value of hi 2 
is in agreement with the formulae (6) and (7) given 
above. 

The quickest way of obtaining the numeri^l value 
of 7 ci 2 is to utilize the following theorem * :— 

The mutual-induction coefficient between two spheres 
whose radii axe a and 6, the distance between their 
centres being c, equals ^e mutual-induction coefficient 
between two equal spheres the jadius of each of which 
is {ab)i{l - (a — 6)2/c2}t and the distance between the 
centres of which is c{l - (a - 6)2/c2}. Tables for this 
case have been given by Kflvin (“ Replant," p. 96) and 
by A. Russell {Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1909, 
vol. 82, p. 629; and Journal I.E.E., 1912, vol. 48, 
p. 257). . ■ r 

• See Proceedings of the Royai Society, 1020, vol. 07, p. 106. 
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NOTE ON. POLYPHASE HIGH-FREQUENCY ALTERNATORS.* 

By Professof Shigetaro Chiba, Associate Member. . 

* 

{Paper first received 21th February^ and in final form 15th April, 1924.) 


Section 1 . 

Polyphase high-frequency alternators should find 
many practical applications. As an example, they 
might be employed with a group of antennae for the 
purpose of directive transmission. Each phase of the 
alternator supplies a high-frequency current to one of 
the antenme placed at a certain definite distance apart. 
For example, a three-phase alternator would be em¬ 
ployed for sup^Jying high-ftequency currents to three 
antenniE separated by a distance equal to ^A. It is 
easily seen that the radiation from such a set of antennae 
has a clireetive characteristic ; in^ one direction the 
I'adiatioiTPwill be^very strong, while in others it will be 
feeble. The interchanging of any two of the three 
phases in such a set will permit of sending in the opposite 
direction. 

It is well ktiown that, in the ordinary type of machines 
for a given 3^eed and voltage, polyphase machines can 
develop a greater output than single-phase machines 
of the same size, tho» rqasoa being that tjie armature 
periphery is better ^itilized. Also for high-frequency 
alternators, when the tooth widths in "the stator and the 
rotor are suitably chosen so as to bear a certain relation 
to each other, we arrive at the conclusion that the 
utilization of the armature or stator periphery is 
inherently far better in polypjiase than in single-phase 
machines. This is shown in the calculations given 
below. 

Let us take the case of a homopolar high-ftequency 
alternator provided with polyphase windings, as shown 
diagraramatically ^n Fig. 1. * 

Let Tf = rotor tooth*width.t« • 


rotor slbt width, 

pole pitch, i.e. distance between centres of 
two adjacent teeth in the rotor, , 

Tt -I- Tg, 

stator tooth width, , . 

: stator slot width, % 

! distance between centres of two adjacent 
teeth in the stator, 




( 1 ) 


In high-frequency alternators we take 

= rj = ^ • 

When the peripheral speed, V, of the rotor is given, 
* The I'apers aunmittcc invito written 

C.&.s.*units. (electromagaetic) unless 

otherwisestated. 


the frequency, /, of the current produced by the alter¬ 
nator may be expressed by 

/ = T^t.(2) 

The slot width and the tooth width of the^rotor are 
then determined if this frequency / is given. The 
dimension of the stator slots and teeth for jjhis poly¬ 
phase alternator may be found from the relation 

2pr' = (2p ± 1 )t . . . . * (3) 

where p is the number Of phases of the alternator. 




Since the number of dots n-f, n, in the rotoir and 
stator respectively are related to r and.r' by the 
equation n^r = n^r' =='irD, where is the diameter 
of the rotor, we have, instead of (3), 


rif = (2p ± l)wi . 

Ug — 2pm 


where m is any integer. ^ 

When using the relation 2pr — {2p 

preferable to choose t' so that 



. • ( 4 ) 

♦ 

l)Ti it is 

• m 

. . ( 6 ) 

. . (Sa) 
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rf we use the relation 2pr' — {2p + 1)t, t' should 
be chosen so th?,t 

~ . 

and r' *=t' - r' = X - . . . (6o) 

S t p 2 

0 

{a) The case when 2pr' — {2p — l)r.—For the sake 
of simplicity let us assfinie ^l^at in the stator teeth 
the flux density is zero for that part not facing the 
rotor teeth. We then see that the flux in stator teeth 
1, 2, ... p, ... 2p (Fig. 2) is 

p — p — 2 

" 0, 0, -BjTi . . . . (7) 

^ p p p 

where is the maximum flux density in the air-gap, 
and Z is the axial length of the slots (see Fig. 1). 

The flux between the two conductors, 1-1, of the 
sanfe. phase is then 


■p 


2 p — 3 \ , 

— “h - “1“ • • • H~ ^]BnJtTt 

p P P -r j m t 

1 T 

When the rotor moves by the amount — x this 

p 2 


flux becomes 

fp - 2 


+ 


P 


-f . . . + 0 -j- (}]B.)yilT^ 


P P 

1 7* 

and with another displacement — x - of the rotor it 

p 2 

becomes 

3 u — 4 1\ 

p p pJ 

and so on. r 

Hence w^ see that the minimum value of this flux is 


e- 




1 

^P P 


^ ^ + . 


P 

12 q — 

— -J-j- ... -j-- 

p P ■ p 


BjfJ'Tt 


<f>i = 


2(0-1-f- —— 

P P 


p J pJ 

whenp = 2g' -f 1 (odd) 


P 


. P 

12 a~ 

— -f- —!-•••“!“- 

P P p 

12 q 

= 20-1-(-!-.•. + - - 

P P P 




1 


B^It^ 


when p = 2q (even) 

If from this position of minimum flux the rotor be 
displaced by the amount |t, we obtain the maximum 
value 

^ + ■ • ■ 

(when p = 2q -j- 1) 


„ 2(^-+ *±i + l±i + 

\p p rp^ 


+ 


p — 1 


p 


B^It^ 


‘(when p =z 2q )' 


The difference between the maximum and minimum 
values is 


, , J 2(p - q)q^ 

9 m = 92 — 91 = - ::::- 


P 


-( 8 ) 


and in both cases p'— 2q -|- 1 and p = 2q. 

Now consfder the conductors 1—1 which interlink 
this flux. We see that the loop “ ab ” formed by these 
conductors links the maximum flux <^2 ~ ^1 = ^ 

certain position of the rotor. After the rotor .has been 
displaced by the loop is interlinked by the same 
amount of the flux but in the opposite direction. 


zp -<[ zp T 


Ir 

a 

01 


w 


0) 


■T/A 


( 2 ) 


m 


nr 


?4- 


K—r-H 


ZpT = (2fp-l)T;p=3 



* Fig. 2T 

I. 

Between these two positions the flux changes in the 
manner shown in Fig. 2. This graph is obtained by 
plotting the values of the flux corresponding to every 
displacement rl{2p) of the rotor. Considering only the 
fundamental of this curve, we can express the wave¬ 
form of the flux by 


r , . /Stt 

Jw9m \ T * 


/Stt 

= sin Vt 
= fw9m sin "Z 


where/jp is the ratio of the amplitude of the fundamental 
harmonic to the maximum amplitude of thitf flux/(a;). 


\yl A 

I ! 

I ;• 


a 

^ - 1 1 




(l>z 




hi 


]b 

—4- ■ 


Fig. 3. 


ITence the induced in the loop “ ab ” is 

eab = sinmZ) 10-8 = wly^^^cosaxt X 10-8 

= wfJ^ - ~B%lTfcos cot X 10-8 volts (9) 

P 
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The number of the conductors in the stator periphery 


IS 


and 


7tD „ * 2 ?j 

n • = —y = ttB— - 

• ® -r' — 


{2p — 1 )t 


n, 27rJD 


phase 

P (2p^—1)T^ ^ 


( 10 ) 


Therefore the E.M.F. induced in one haff of the stator 
is • 

n. 2ttD ip — q)q , ^ « o 

= ( 2 p ~ - ijr ^ cos cot X 10-8 

= — X — -cos (Ot X 10-8 volts 

{2p — 1) p 

Since the stator is composed of two parts (see Figs. 
1 and 4) and the conductors of j:he same phase in these 






1 


I 

J 




T)9- _ - _ 

nn 


.“i 


Fig. 4. 

• • 

half parts are connected in series so that their induced 
E.M.F.’s are added, we have 


^AD — 2e^2i — 


2ttD 


{2p - 1) 

cos <o« X 10-8 velts . (n) 

Pm ' • 

E.M.F.’s of the same magnitude will be induced in 
the coils formed by the conductors 2-2, 3—3, 4-4, 


(a) 




ZK 2L 

rfl 



, Fig. 6. 

etc. But*it can be seen from Fig. 2 th^t the E.^.F. 
induced in the conductors 2-2 lags behind the induced 
E.M.F. in the conductors 1-1 by the angle 
(27r)/(2p) = tt/p, and the E.M.F. in* 3-3 by the angle 
2{2n)l{2p) — 2 [ttIp), and so on.^ When p is less than 3, 
these E.M.F.'s constitute p-phase voltages in the 
ordinary sense of the ;yords. For example, when 
p = 2 the E.l^.F.’s are related as shown in Fig. 6 . 
When p = 3 the E.M.F.'s can be represented as in 
Fig. 6 (&), and become symmetrical polyphase E.M.F.’s 
if the terminals of the E.M.F. eji are reversed. 

When p is greater than 3, these K.M.F.’s are no 
longer symmetrical p-phase voltages* since the phase 
angle between them is now w/p instead of 27r/p, The 
machine may be teriaed a 2 ^-phase machine, as the 
E.M.F.’s ei, 62 , §3 ... . in one half of -flie stator, 

together with the E.M.F.’s 4.» ^ 2 » 

VOL. 62. 


half, constitute 2p-phase voltages. In such case^ we 
can, however, obtain symmetrical p-^hase voltages if 
we connect the conductors in series in such a manner 
that the E.M.F.’s and e 2 i ‘it* 

are added as shown in the vector diagram. Fig. 6 . Hence 
instead of ( 11 ) we shall have * • 


^AL — 


2ttD 


ip 


cos ~ cos col 


( 2 p - 1 ) pi . i!p 

X 10-8 volts . (11a)' 

when p >3. 

When there are currents in the stator slots, the 
M.M.F.’s due to these currents wall modify the dis¬ 
tribution of the flux. The ip.duced E.M.F. on load 
wdll be different from the induced E.M.F. oij no load, 
both in magnitude and in its phase relation to the 
position of the rotor. This reaction of the stator 
current will be considered later. For the time being we 



shall suppose that the induced E.M.F. remains the same 
independent of the load. 

As the current is generally adjusted to be in phase 
with the induced E.M.F., we have 

i = Bd{T' - e) cos cot = —t(1 -a) , . 

^ cos cof (ampere.s) . ( 12 ) 

where 8 = current density in the conductor (amps./cm^), 
d = depth of the stator slot, ^ * 

e = twice the thickness of insulation oh* the 
conductor, 
a = 2tj/T. 

When p<3 the power developed is 

.2wfia=T 


— I Cjiifidt -- 




{2p - 1) 


4p 


X 10-8 watts per pltase, 
and the total power of this machine wdll be 


• < 


P = 


P 


(1 - o)v}UiBnth)dlr 


4(2p - 1 ^ 


X ld -8 watts . (>3) 

S2 " 
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The power output per unit length of the stator 
periphery is ^ 

9 '■ X 10-* 

-= kf„{B^8)dlTf X 10-8 = JcfUBr,^B)dlV 

X 10-8 watts per cm . (14) 


where 


7 . _ - 5 ^?/, _N 

p = 2gf + 1 or p = 2^. 


From (11a) we see that when p<3 this factor k 
becomes 

^-CTTfa I-1 



^’WUr ! 

—1/-J- 


Fig. 7. 


(6) The scase when 2pT' = (2p + 1)t. —The flux in 
stator teeth 1, 2, 3, ... p, ... 2p is 

t # 

p — 1 p — 2 

—— B^IT{ ... 
p p 

0 , -^BjulTf, ^^Bf,^lT ^. . . ——— B^Ti 

at the instant shown in Fig. 7. 

'■ The minimum value of the flux passing between two 
conductors 1-1 of the same phase is 

' _ (when p = 2q + 1) 


<l>i = "fo + 2^—I— 
t \p p 


• • • + 


q-T 


)+|KiT. 

(when p = 2q) 


Thg maximum value of this flux will be 


Lp V p : 9 rp 


... + 


p - 1 


) + 


rp p , 


(when p = 2g + 1) 

^)+ 

(W'henp = 2g) 


Hence the difference between these two values is 
= p = 29 + 1 ) 

e * • (when p == 2g) • . (16) 

We can now proceed as in the previous case. The 
calculation for p = 2g' + 1 is given below. 

When p<3 the E.M.F. induced in one loop is 

^ab = cos cot X 10-8 voU^ . (17) 

The number of conductors per phase in the stator 
periphery 

.... (18) 

p . (2p -1- 1 )t 

The induced E.M.F. of «ne phase is, when p < 3, 
n, ttD f 2q^ . _ . 

*..1. = 

• X lO-S'vfolJfe . (19) 


The current in the conductor 
i — Bd{T^^ — e) cos cot 


T/ ?) \ * 

Si-^l-juj cos ct>« amperes . (20) 


The total pow'er 

(1 “ X 10-8 watts . ( 21 ) 

The power output per unit length of the stator 
periphery 

JL = j^jLL./i 4 . 

wD 4(2p + 1) I p / 

(1 X 10-8 " ■ 

= k/w(Bm8)dlV 10—8 watts per cm 

• 

where 

^(2p -1-1)1 p J \ p -f 1 / 

’ ^ (when p = 2g -f 1) . (23) 

From (16) we see tbadthis factor k becomes 
7 . _ i^(p + 1)./, , ^s(s- I)!/, P \ 

-F+r) 

(when p = 2 g)* . (23a) 

When p >3, we have, instead of (23) and ^23a), 

7 T (P-1^ 1^^/*, . P \ 

* ~ —;—Ti 1 1 + ■— Ml-cos-- 

^ . (2p -f- 1) V p J \ p -f- 1 / * 2p 

^ (when p = 2g-f 1). . (24) 

3fe = J,;|44(r+cos^ 

* (2p-)- 1)\ • p /‘V • p + 1 / 2p 

• • (when p = 23 ) . . (24o) 
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Section 2. 

It will be seen from the calculations given in the 
preceding section that for the machine of given dimen- 

• i<—Stator 

n I—I r 


Table 1 these values are given for different values of p. 
The value of k is calculated by me^ns of one of the 
formulae (16), {16a), (23) or (23a), and (24), (24a) for 
tw'O cases. In the first case «wei talce a f= 0, i.e. 
neglect the thickness of insulation*on the conductor ; 
in the second case we i:ake o’ = O-l. The facto:iP 


K__ t->A 


Rotor 


2pr'>* (2p+i)T} p^^i 


K-—• Stator 

_n_R_n_njnj^_ 

k—T-oH Rotor 


zpT'’‘(zp+i)r; p^z 




▼ 

Fig. 8.—Single-phase high-freqv»ency alternator (Societ6 
Franfaise Radio-Electrique type). 

• Stator 

uHLiiwonr 

•^rtaTLPLn. 

• H—r—*< Rotor 

• zpT‘(zp-l)T} P^Z 

Af 


Fig. 9.—Two-phase high-frequency alternator (Latour). 


I I \ 


Fig. 10.—Two-phase high-frequency alternator. 

/ATTV- 2pT'-(2p-2)T; p=5 


I > ! 


Fig. 11.-^/(at) curve for five-phase high-frequency 
alternator. 

given in this table can be easily calculated if the wave¬ 
form/(») of the flux is kno-wh. 

The table shows that kfy, increases steadily with p. 


Sion with 8 and V fixed, the relative power output But the number of phases ca^ot be mdefimtely 
■may be Compared by mea^js of the factor kfy,. In increased in practice, for t is actually "very sm in 

• • 

Table 1. 



p 2 j)t* = 1 )t 


2t' = 3t 



4t' = 3t 


4t'= 6t 


6t^ = 6t 

• 

* 6t' = 

lO-/ = 9 t 
iOr' = llr 

12t^ = llr ' 
1 ‘ 2 t' = iSrV 


| = 0-8I 


-^ = 0*81 


= 1-14 


6V3 


= 0.98' 


! • 00 (approx.) 


1-06 

• 

1-06 

0*94 

1-26 

149 

1.98 

2.10 


0-996 


0-946 


0-876 


0-86 


0-807 


0-765 


0-996 


1 - 00 (approx.) • * 2 - 48 

i-09 (approx.)' 2 *‘46 


1- 78 
1'92 

2- 23 
2-24 


2-04 

2-10 

2.48 

2.46 


Remarks 


Fig. 8 


Fig. 9 , 
Fig. 10^ 


Fig.2 


Fig. 7 ; 
Fig. II 


2-23 

2-24 
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^ the case of high-frequency alternators and it will be a 
very difficult matter to construct machines which 
accurately satisfy the relations 

“ 2pT' = (2p — 1 ) 7 - and t' = 
or 2pT^ = {2p -f 1)t |md 7 ^ = 

as p increases. The lea^st discrepancy from these 
conditions for the widths of l^eth and slots in both 
xhe stator and the rotor will greatly decrease the output 
of the machine. But if a lower frequency will suffice, 
we can take a larger value of t. In such case a five- 


2pT^ = {2p — 1)t has already been proposed and 
described by Latour in his paper* on the high-frequency 
alternator of the S.F.R. type. , 

In the above we have taken the relation 

t' = Jt, when 2pT' = {2p — 1)t 

ri = |t, -viihen 2pr'*—9{2p -j- 1 )t 

• • 

But we can also imagine polypha.se machines in 
which t' or tMs * 

8 t 

tJ = |t, when 2 pT' = {2p — l)r . *. ^26) 
= ^r, when 2pT' = ( 2 p + 1)t . /.* (26a) 


Tth'^/z * Stator 

owoooo'o 

-nin_n_n. 

h— r—M fijotor 

Fig. 12. 


phase or six-phase alternator will be of interest, especially 
the latter which can be used as a three-phase machine. 
In order to raise the frequency, frequency-changers of 
saturated iron core may be employed in combination 
with the alternator. 

There is another difficulty in the way of increasing 
indefinitely the number of phases p. The length of the 



^ * \ 

Aux -vanation of a 
stator tooth 



Flux variation of a 
rotor tooth 


er - 5T 



Fig. 13. 


en<±' connection of conductors ydll increase, and this 
means an fnerease in the volume of copper not actually 
used in the production of power. At the same time 
tlje copper loss increases and the heat dissipation 
becomes worse. Thus we shall be obliged to reduce 
the vaflue of 8 which was supposed to be constant. 
Hence we cannot expect to obtain as great an output 
for^larg^ values of p as that indicated by the coefficient 
kfyf calculated on the simple assumption that 8 is 
constant. 

H is to be noted that when p = I in the case of 
+ 1)t, this polyphase alternator reduces 

to the single-phase high-fr^uency macluhe of the 
S.F.R.* type. The tw<4-pjiase machine of the type 
Soci6t£Frangaise^adio-£lectrique. 


Calculations of in these cases show that these 
types cannot develop as much power as the others. 
It may here be mentioned that ordinary single-phase 
homopolar machines may be considered as machines of 
class (26) (see Fig. 12). • 

We shall next consider bjLefly the flux variation in 
the stator and rotor teeth. The flux mriation in the 


Hia$e I 

Pheigel 

Phase JE 



Fig. 14. 


stator has a frequency/. *Since we have, from ( 4 ), the 
relation w, = 2pnfl{2p 1 ), we see that the flux varia¬ 
tion in the rotor teeth has a frequency 2pfl{2p -f 1 ) or 
W/( 2 p — 1 ), according as 2 pT' = ( 2 p -f- 1)t or {2p — 1)t. 
Take, for example, the three-phase alternator of type 
err' = 6 t. If we suppose, for tjje sake of simplicity, 
that the flux density i» uniform over the whole cross- 
section of the teeth—^the condition wllich holds approxi¬ 
mately at the bottom of these teeth—then the variation 
of the^ux density in one tooth may be repres«nted by 
Fig. 13 (a). In this case the frequency of the flux- 
change in the stator is /, while that in the rotor is 
6//6. • . 

In addition to these variations there axe the flux 
variations due to the M.M.F.’s of currents in the slots. 
When the current is ifx phase with the induced E.M.F., 
the stator and the rotor of this three-phase alternator 
will take the position shown in Fig. 13 ( 6 ) at the moment 
when the current of phase I is a maximum. It is seen 
that the effect* of the M.M.F. due to this current is far 
greater for a to?th at (a) than for a tooth at ( 6 ). 
Neglecting this re^btion of the current on the tooth 
flux wl^en the teeth are at positions such as ( 6 ), the 
flux-change Jn the stator and rot<Sr teeth vdll be some¬ 
what similar to that represented* byt dotted lines in. 

* Radio j^eview, 1021, vol. 2, p. 408, 
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Fig. 13 (a). So long as thd teeth are supposed not 
saturated, this iflux variation due to the current has no 
influence on the magnitude *of the induced E.M.F., 
hut it -^ill reJkard its phase to a slight extent. When 
the current component is in quadrature with the induced 
E.M.F., the magnitude, of the E.M.F. will change at 
the same time. 



We have taken here the case of a three-phase alter- 
,nator as an e:^mple for considering the flux variation 
* in the stator and the rotor. When p becomes greater, 
this flux variation will be more complicated, especially 
when 24 is, an gdd number. In thp.t case all the teeth 
. in the Stator qr the rotor will not undergo the same 
fhix variation. 

Polyphase machines may also be used for ordinary 


that the primaries of the transformers I, II and III 
have the same coefficient of self-induction, and that 
their circuits are adjusted in resonance ^dth the frequency 
of the alternator.- , 

Pol 3 q)hase machines are especially adapted to the 
production of current of higher frequency. To*i]#as- 
trate this, let us take a tliree-phase alternator supplying 
three-phase cmrent to the pmmaries of three frequency- 
transformers having saturated iron cores (Fig. 16). If 
the secondaries are correctly connected the voltages 
of the fundamental frequency disappear completely, 
but the third-harmonic voltages add together. Thus a 
current having a frequency three times that of the 
fundamental may be utilized in the secondary circuit. 
As the induced E.M.F. in the secondary of such 
frequency-transformer contains the fifth harmonic in 
addition to the third, a similar disposition may be 
adopted for a five-phase alternator to obtain the fifth- 
harmonic current. 


APPENDIX. 

Since this paper was written, the author has found 
that three-phase high-frequency alternators have already 
been invented by Frank.* Such machines are dia- 





Sincjf 






antenme. By a certain disposition the polypliase energy 
can be converted into single-phase energy.* In Fig. 14, 
the voltages of a three-phase altornator are impressed 
on th^ primaries of transformers I, II and III. If the 
coeflicientr? of mutual inductance of these transformers 
and of the impedances Zi, Zu, Zm and Z^ are suitably 
chosen, it is possible to make each phase of the alter¬ 
nator give the same current and power. If we suppose 
that the circuits ale, alle and allle*bave no resistance, 
the conditions for the balanced worldng of the alternator 
are as indicated in Pig. 14. It is also a^utned here 

* Tlie method adop_te«f in the case of,a t^-phase alternator is described in 
Latour’s paper (loe. cii.). 


grammatically represented in Figs. 16, 17 and ,18. The 
stator and rotor pitches have the following relations 

or' = 4t (Fig. 16) 

or' — 2 t (Figs. 17 and 18) 


TO adopt the same symbols. 

3y a method similar to that described in the presSnt 
jer the factors h and./„ can be easily calculated for 
ise’machines. Let us assume the same maximum 
density in the air-gap (which means a highw 
isity in the stator teeth than was assumed for the 
chines dealt with in the papfr) and the same, current 
* JaMbueh der drakllosen Tdegraphie, 1938, vol. 22, 44 , 




and 


* = j4o-%24: = 1.05 

u TT'® 

V3 • 

= 0-650 

7» 


Even the machine in Fig. 12 is better than these 


w - ■■ » 

machines from the point of view of utilization of the 
stator periphery, since is greater.* 

This is because the conductors of the same phase in 
these mac^es are not arranged at equai disi»nces, so 
that the flux curve/(a;) contains a large amount of 
coMtant and idle flux <f>Q with relatively small variable 
and useful flux The inventoa claims that the form 
of the rotor shflwn in Fif. 18 improves the wave-shape, 
but the power developed by the machine is;aot increased. 

• i = »-/4 - 0-786 : /« « 8/n-a = 0-81 : and if „ = 2/,r = 0-636. 


ELECTRICAL SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT ON RAILWAYS 

By V. Mitchell, Student. 

(Abstract of paper read before the North Midland Students' Section, 2 m January. 1924.) 
Summary. 


This paper is intended, not to give a detailed consideration 
of a subject upon which it is difficult-to theorize, but rather 
to brmg to the notice of engineers, who are mostly engaged 
on hi^.power plants, the achievements of a little-lmo^ 
depa^ent of all railway companies, the object of the 
department bemg to protect moving and stationary vehicles. 

T ^ description of the evolution of the 

ock-and-block system of signalling and the uses of the track 

cxrcuitMnowmployedontheMidlandsectionoftheLondon, 

Midland and Scottish Railway. «uuua. 


• Ordinary Block System. 

r, ®^P^®ssion " block system ” may be defined as 

traffic on a railroad is so 
regulat^ that only one train or vehicle occupies any 
me section of the line at the same time." To efiect 

SS sootion 

.tope termed a block section.*' 

Under the Regulation of Railways Act, 1899 the 

SSS'toV companies' iT mSe 

is well known ; elec- 
trio^ indicators are provided to guide the signalman 

mechanical signals, ^ich in 
provided for the guidance of engine 

I^^E-WiRE Single-Needle Block. 

^his was the first type of instrument used for the 

capable of givm-g three indications, i.e. " line blocked ’’ 
formal position), "line clear” and ” train on line " 
The jgnalman m charge of the disposal of the Sain 
can, by a smgle-stroke tieU, call the signalman ahead 
by arranged signals %uire if ^ ^eadla 


unoccupied ; if so, the signalman ahead’(by a mfechani- 
cal arr^pment) gives the signalman in c^rge of tte 
team the mdication " line clear." On the ti^in entenW 

given® S'" indication "’train on line " if 

given. By this arrangement the^ signalman can teU 

state of t^ section ahead ancf controls his mechanical 
signals accordingly. • 

Interlocking. 

The arrangement just considered cannot be said to 
provide ^y ^ditional sajfety for the train, the sign^- 
an stfll being able to work his mechanical signals 

rTS r A badications. This wasTol 

resized, and it was decided to interlock the electrical 
mdicators and the mechanical sign als 
The requii-emonts of an interlocldng-system are 

(1) That the starting-s'ignal must not be lowered until 

( 2 \ ® section ahead. 

(3) That on placing the block indicator to "train 

• locked in that t)osition ^ntil the 

ro\ -TV through the section. 

(3) can at any time put his signals 

(4) That the starter .Lust be replaced before the 

mdicator can be moved to " line clear." 

• • 

Single-Needle Interlocking* Block* 

T^ was an improvement on the first type mentioned. 

fock^rSf ‘'^^® ®l®ar ” an electrical 

lock on the starting signal m the rear is liberated. On 

" train on line " the instrument 
^ locl^d m that position until the train passes over a 
intact maker under tlie rails, mside the home signal. 

comply with 
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Rotary Interlocking Block. 

The interlocking block had now brought some degree 
of protection for the train ; this was carried still further 
by the ij.trodjj|cfion of the rotary interlocking block. 


" line cle»r ” position owing to a deviation, or otherwise, 
of the train concerned. This is obtained by both signal¬ 
men simultaneously pressing a canc^ button, which 
picks up a " line clear ” cancel lock in the instrument 



Contact ill block 
gwhclrtn-okm ■wh.ciL 
' hcae closefl _. 

•o , . j. m 

Rotary j 

j i Backtemiiials j 

'—] nfcji 


rif-u 
1 


Retarn 


[injgQ HJ iMlmec 

litre T ^ \ [ 



nzr-T 

jiTSclatn 
j I cancel J 


line 


Dhectim of brain 



SijnfllTj 


Jim.- 

• JRotary Block Instrument 

Biil signals made only in Top 
(Line Mocked) orJfMtwpositions. 

1. Contacts made m'Lias Mear” 
position. 

% Contaets made inline Mocked” 
position. 

Cantaats A md B oparated hy 
%me cl^Back-lock 
Contacts B aE7z<f C operated hy 
"Mdrray” Lack-lock 


+Wd, 

contacts 

Coimectifltion 
Imeterramal 
lElymMocS. switch. 

^riinedear’ 

I caned key 

i_inhloCk 

tswltdi 


Contact on lever 
lodthTokeimwien + 
lever "o:6“ E 


. H M • 

‘line dear 
eaned 


CLrcnits 

YBring 

Block. & Dial ) 

Signalling J 

“Line dea^ca-ncdling) 
and lock ) 

“TTainonlirie & 1 

I^Modfeectbck. > 

* 

— 


Fig. 1.—Rotary interlocking block. 


A complete description of the instrument and the 
functions of the different parts cannot be given, but 
much information can be gained from Fig. 1. The 
indicating handle was changed to a commutator which. 



except in the " line clear ” position# would only rotate 
in one direction, thus compelling the signalman to 
carry out the functions in correct sequence. A co¬ 
operative cancel is, provided should th® signalman 
require, to take fiiis handle* bjjsk to normal hrom the 


and allows the signalman to move his handle to the 
normal position. Cancels are provided to obtain 
release should the contact maker or treadle fail to pick 
up the “ train on line " lock on the passage of the train 
through the section; to obtain release tBe signalman 
must break a glass cover over the cancel^ key, which 
must afterwards be sealed up by the lineman. 

A recent addition to the rotary interlocking block 
is the relay rotary block which is designed for places 
where signal boxes are closed on Sundays, as many as 
five block sections being switched to form one long sec¬ 
tion, the electrical connections being shown in Fig. 2. 

« » 

Track Circuit. 

The methods considered have all been for the pro¬ 
tection of moving trains and become useless if no pro¬ 
vision is made for vehicles which may have beedme 
detached from other trains, or have been*left foul^ in¬ 
advertently. They may be standing out of Sight of a 
signal box round a curve, or in a dense fog or tunnel. 
Indication of the presence of these vehicles is given 
to the signalman by means of a track circuit The 
rails are bonded together with iron or copger bonds to 
give good conductivity for current from a •battery 
situated at one end of the bonded track. The track 
is insulated from the rest of the system by means of 
insulated joints. The battery supplies the holdm^ 
current for a relay joined across the other end of the 
track, and this relay Controls the signal protecting the 
track. A train or vehicle standing on the track will 
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provide a shunt of sufficiently low resistance ^o drop length of time taken by trains to pass one at a time 
the relay, thereby breaking tlie lock circuit for the through the block sections. To avoid thiR delay the 
signal protecting the track. This signal cannot be track circuit was utilized to spread out the traffic over 



pulled off until tlie vehicle or train occup)dng tlie 
track has moved from danger (see Fig, 3). 

Semi-Automatic Signalling. 

It fo^lnd that where long sections existed between 
sighal boxes on busy lines, delay was caused by the 


the long section. Another block section having its 
own signals controlled by track circuits between two 
signal boxes, which can under certain •conclitifciis be 
controlled by the signalmen in these signal, boxes, is 
installed, this section taking its share of the distribution 
of the traffic ('Be(^Fig. 4). 
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THE EFFECT OF THE SHAPE OF THE TRANSMITTING AEklAL UPON 
OBSERVEb BEARINjGS ON A RADIO DIRECTIO*N-FINDER.* 

By R. L. Smith-Rose, Ph.D., M.Sc., Associate MSmber. 

[Prom the National Physical Laboratory; communicated by permission of the Radio Research Board.] 


{Paper first received 14<A June, and in final form August, 1924.) 


Summary. 


For the explanation of the variable errors encountered 
chiefly at night on radio directiAi-finders, modem theory 
implies the reception of‘waves arriving at an appreciable 
angle of elevation and polarized so* that the magnetic field 
has a horizontal component in the plane of propagation, 
previous experin^nters have ?hown that such abnormally 
polarized waves caii be radiated from certain kinds of aerials 
when situated at a considerable distance from the earth's 
surface, as in the case of an aeroplane transmitter, and that 
such wav^ when \rri\ang at the earth^ surface can produce 
very appreciable Errors on a radio direction-finder. The 
experiments described in the present paper were carried out 
to determine to wfiat extent the emission of these abnormally 
polarilsed waves by aerials of different shapes from a ground 
transmitting Nation was responsible *for the frequent occur¬ 
rence of varialJle " night ” errors at a ground direction-finding 
station. It is concluded that the frequency and magnitude 
of these errors are indepindent of the shape of th^transmitting 
aeriali within the limits of this investigation, ^nd that the 
use of a source of radiation wliich is, as far as possible, only 
polarized in the normal manner, in no way diminishes the 
night effects generally experienced. 


1. The Theory of the Error* of Apparent Bearings 
OF Radio Direction-Finders. 

To account for the variable errors which ai^ experi¬ 
enced under certain conditions in the observed bearings 
given by the closgd-loop type of radio ^irection-finder, 
a theory was put forward by Eckersley f in 1920, which 
ascribed the errors to tlie recepflpn of an indirect wave 
arriving at the receiver in a downward direction, the 
polarization of this wave being such that it possessed 
a horizontal component of magnetic fielcl,in the glane 
of propagation. The direct wave travels horizontally 
along the earth’s surface and arrives at the receiver 
polarized with the magnetic fie^ horizontal and at right 
angles to the plane of propagation. 

For the purpose of clarity here and throughout the 
paper it is desirable to de^ne some of the terms used in 
connection wif;J.i the propagation of wireless .waves. A 
wave is considered to be normally polarized when the 
electric force is contained in a, vertical plane. The 
intersection of this plane with the surface^ of the earth 
is the path which is assumed to be takSn by the direct 

• The Papers Committee invito written comraiinfbations (with a view to 
publication in 'Journal if approved by the Comraitto) on papere pubtoh^ 

in the Journal without being read at a meeting. Communication# should 
reach the Secretary of tlie Institu^on not later than one month after;^ubhcation 
of the paper to which tliey relate. . ., t 

. t T. Li Eckersley: “ The Effect of the Hpviside Layer on the Apparent 
Direction of Electromagnetic Waves,” EadiS Eeview, 192i, vol* 2| pp. 60 
and 231. - 


wave when it is unaffected by any deviations ^or distor¬ 
tion. In a normally polarized wave, therefore, the 
magnetic force will always be horizontal and at right 
angles to the plane of propagation, whatever may be 
the actual direction of propagation within this plane. 
A closed-loop direction-finder rotating about a vertical 
avia will thus always indicate the true direction of 
arrival of such a normally polarized wave. If ^ error 
in bearing arises with such a wave, it indicates that the 
plane of travel of the wave is not the meridional pj^ne 
between transmitter and receiver, i.e. that the wave has 
been subject to lateral deviation. 

For an abnormally polarized wave, however, it is 
possible, but not necessary, that the magnetic force 
will have a horizontal component which is not at right 
angles to the plane of travel of the wave. In the extreme 
case in which the electric force is horizontal and the 
direction of propagation is inclined to the horizontal, 
the above component of magnetic force is in the plane 
of propagation. Such a wave arriving alone would 
evidently give a 90® error on a direction-finder and 
when it is received together with the dirept wave the 
resultant horizontal magnetic field may gijr® an error 
of any intermediate value from 0® to 90®, and if the 
phases of the two waves differ, all the effects connected 
with rotating fields and elliptical and circular polariza¬ 
tion are possible. 

Reception during the daytime is assumed to be carried 
out chiefly or entirely by the direct wave, and the errors 
in observed bearing on a loop rotating about a vertical 
axis will consequently be small. At night, howevCT, 
the effect of the indirect wave is superimposed upbn 
that of the direct wave, and, depending upon the relative 
magnitudes and phases of the horizontaf components of 
their magnetic fields, errors in apparent bearings ^p to 
90® and the common occurrences of blurred mihime, can 
be accounted for. The theory is glaborated in some 
detail in Eckersley’s original paper, and certain ^peri-, 
m er its are described, the results of which confirm the 
deductions drawn from the theory. ^ • 

The indirect wave arriving at the receiver in the 
vertical plane of propagation but inclined al: an angle 
to the horizontal may have its origin in two causes. Ih 
the first case it may be due to the radiation from the 
unbalanced horizontal portions of the transmitting 
aCTial where tins is of the inverted-L type, such ra^atiom 
being abnormally polarized, so that the magnetic field 
h as a component in a vertical ^irf ction. After reflection 
from the lower horizontal surface of the hyppthetic«l 
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Heaviside layer this wave would provide at t^e receiver 
the necessary component of horizontal magnetic field 
in the plane o? propagation. If, however, the trans¬ 
mitting aerial is symmetrical about a vertical axis, then 
the radiation wilj- be normally polarized. Such radia- 
even after reflection from the horizontal surface 
of an upper ionized layer'‘will always arrive at the 
receiver with the magneHc field horizontal and perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane of propa^tion, and can thus never 
give rise to an error in apparent bearing. To expl^ 
any observed errors with the indirect wave polarized in 
this manner it is therefore necessary to assume that 
there is a change in the plane of polarization at the 
reflecting surface, due either to the latter not being 
horizontal or to some other cause. 

In an article published about the same time as 
Eckersley's a qualitative outline of practically the same 
theory was given by Bellini,* from which it was con¬ 
cluded that the radiation from the horizontal portions 
of the transmitting aerial, arriving at the receiver after 
reflfection from the Heaviside layer, would give rise to 
the errors in bearings experienced. The whole effect 
is analogous to the reception of waves transmitted 
frqm an aeroplane in such a position that it subtends 
an appreciable angle of elevation at the receiver. Errors 
in bearing arising from this cause had previously been 
noted by Adcock and Round,f the sign of the error 
depending upon the direction of travel of the aeroplane 
relative to the receiver, and its magnitude only reaching 
zero for the two cases in which the machine is flying 
to or from the direction-finder. 

A detailed investigation of this effect of the reception 
of abnormally polarized waves from an aeroplane has 
been carried out by Baldus and Buchwald.J For an 
aeroplane at a fixed point in space they showed that 
the errors in apparent bearing at a ground direction- 
finding station varied with the orientation of the trans¬ 
mitting aerial and might be as great as 00® in certain 
cas&. Tlfe magnitude and variations in the error 
shown by the various experiments carried out are only 
partially accounted for by the theoretical analysis of 
the problran carri^ out by Burst 3 m.§ In this calcula¬ 
tion, however, the earth was taken as a perfect conductor, 
whereas some of the experiments indicated that the 
finite, conductivity of the earth greatly affected the 
result. 


Quantitative measurements of the intensity of the 
field in the radiaticm from an aeroplane have been 
carried ^t at a ground station by Baldus and Hase.(| 
By comparing the measureanents obtained on both 
vertical and horizcmtal aerials the abnormal polarization 
r of the waves due to the shape of the aeroplane antenna 
was demonstrated. In the endeavour to find a form of 
aeroplane antenna which would eliminate the aror at 
the ground direction-findmg station, it was shown that 
^e nearer the aerial approached the form of a vertical 
Hertzian oscillator the less became the magnitude of 


♦ E. Bjxlini ; “ The Errors of Dltection-Knders,” Electrician, 1931, vol. 80, 

? S- J- ' “Dlrectton and Positfon Finding,” journal I.E,E„ 1920. 

vol. 68, p. S36. 

1 R. Baldus and E. Buchwald s « Experiments on the Wireless Orientation 
“ der draMosen TdeeraphU, 1030, vol. 16, p. 314, 

§ W. Burstyk : Wireless T^e^phy in Space,” sWdL, 1020, vol. 16, p, S22. 
J R* Baldus and R. Hase r .^easinement of Energy. fiadiatra by an 
Aerop^e Antenna,” «6«d„ 1930, voL 15, p. 854. . 


the error caused by it. Reciprocal experiments in 
which the strength of field from a ground transmitting 
station was measured in the aeroplane were made by 
Buchwald and Hase,* and these cofifijrmed ^the shape 
of the characteristic radiation curves found for *the 
L t 3 q>e of trailing antenna normally employed in 
aeroplanes. » * • « 

There appears, thereSore, to be experimental evidence 
in existence which shows ; (a) that „the arrival of an 
abnormally polarized wave in a direction which is not 
horizontal will in general give rise to an error in the 
bearing observed at a ground direction-finding* station; 
and (b) that a tjqie of bent-L antenna whicl^ contains 
an unbalanced component of horizontal current will, 
in free space, emit waves which are in part abnormally 
polarized. The experiments described in the present 
paper were carried ou1f with the object of determining 
whether it was necessary for the*waves to be abnormally 
polarized at the transfhitter in order to give rise to the 
errors included in class (4 above. 

# *> 

2. Origin of Investigation and Arrangement of* 

Experiments. 

In an investigation of all the errors encountered in 
wireless direction-finding which has been conducted on a 
wide scale by the Radio Research Board since 1921, a 
large amount of data has been accumulated, 'Ehe.work 
of reduction of which is now well advansed. With a 
view to ascertaining the effect, if any, of the dimensions 
and shape of the transmitting aerials, details of these 
were sougljt from the authorities responsible for the 
respective Rations whose transmi^ions had been used 
for observation purposes. Up to the time of writing, 
however, details have been received for the British sta¬ 
tions only. A graphical representation of the variations 
in bearing experienced on those stations which have' an 
inverted-L aerial with a Jpng horizontal portion pointing 
in a known direction, shows that there is no definite 
relation between the direction of the receiving station 
relative to the transmitting aerial, and the variations in 
bearings experienced, whereas such an aerial should not 
radiate an abnBrmally polarized wavB in its own plane. 
Iiv other cases, where ^e transmitting aerial is known 
to have no unbalanced horizontal portionSj very appre¬ 
ciable variations have been experienced during the 
periods of observation. Although the effects are 
necessarily sdtnewhat difficult to estaUlish witlf certainty, 
owing to the large number of other variables such as 
distance, geographipal features, etc., which accompanied 
these observations, the»only general conclusion which 
can be drawn is that no evidence is supplied that the 
errors or variations in observed bearings are in any way 
dependent upon the radiation of abnormally polarized 
waves firotn tlie transmitter. These observatiojis were 
made on wave-lengths from 2 to 10 km, emplo 3 ring both 
damped and undampdd waves. 

The preselht ^experiments originated in a suggestion 
made by Prof. W. O. Howe in 1920 to Committee C 
of the Radio Research Board, that an experimental 
transmitting station should be set up at which the 
confonfla'^^on of the aerial couldTbe altered and its effect 

• E. Buchwald and R. Reception FSeperiments in Aeroplanes,** 

Jdhrbuch der draMosen Telegra^ie, *920, vol. 16, p. 101. 

• • A 
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upon a directional receiver at a distance could be studied. 
Various considerations precluded the possibility of the 
erection of an aerial of sufficient Vertical and horizontal 
dimensionsefor the carrying out of the experiments at 
long’ wave-lengths, and 450 m was ultimately selected 
as the wave-length, damped waves from a spark trans¬ 
mitter being employed. •From other observations which 
had been in progress for some time it was kifbwn that the 
effects observed, would not be fundamentally different 
on any other wave-lengths within wide limits, nor would 
they differ with the use of undamped waves. 


a fortnight; without making any alteration whatev«r, 
so as to obtain a fair average of the observed direction¬ 
finding conditions during both day and*,night periods. 
The transmissions from Teddington ^ took place at 
10-minute intervals and were interspejped with similar . 
transmissions from Orford. At this station the trafts# 
mitting aerial of the nonfial T. shape was retained 
throughout the whole of thq* experiments, and the 
corresponding observational made at Slough afford what 
is in the nature of a check on the prevailing direction¬ 
finding conditions in the different periods. 


* Spreader 


Rcq>e 


Iiis\ilator 


Hope 


Spreader 


•T 




20 feet 


I'Vertical 

cage 

aerial 


Earth screen 



/Spreader 
— 25ft. long 


Insiflators to 
lednee screen to 
be symmetrical* 
v)^ masts 


L ___:---H K-150 feet. A 


■ 600 feet 
Side elevation 


End d.evation 


Fig. 1.—Sfde and end elevations of vertical-aerial arrangement. 



The aerial employed for tlPese experiments at the 
National Physical Laboratory is slung between two 
wooden masts 100 ft. high and 460 ft. apart, »the guy 
■grires to these masts being split up into short lengths 
by porcelain insulators. The horizontal portion of 
the T aerial normally^ used is formed of four wires 
equally spaced on 26-ft. spreaders. An earth screen 
600 ft. X 150 ft. ts employed, being supported on 
porcelain insulators on wooden posts, the average height 
of the screen above the ground being abou1«8 ft. Ojymg 
to lack of space the masts were not situated quite 
symmetrically with respect to the sireen, but insulators 
were provided in the screen v^res by which the over¬ 
hanging portion could be cut off, the width of the screen 
being thereby reduced to 100 ft. 

3. IProcedure'of Experiments. , 

The genial mode of procedure in this investigation 
was to set up one type of aerial andAhen make daily trans¬ 
missions of special signals for two 2-hour •periods, one 
of which was located near mid-day and the other near 
midnight. Observations of the appaffent bearings were 
made on these transmissions at the two direction-:^ding 
stations at Slough and Orford, which arerespei^'wely 11'6 
and 93 miles distai^: fsom Teddiqgton. With each type 
of aerial employed this daily proiJedure was repeated for 


The experiments were commenced with a fortnight's 
test made with the T aerial and the full width of “the 
earth screen. A vertical aerial was then erected in the 
form of a four-wire cage of 3 ft. diagonal suspended 



PiQ, 3 ._piaTi of transmitting aerials relative to directions 

of receivers. 

from the centre of two hemp ropes carried between^the 
spreaders slung from the top of the masts. The height 
of this cage was about 70 ft. from the screen, and ^e 
portion above the scareen was adjusted as closely verticil 
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Table 1. 

Summary of Day Observations made at Slough on the Transmissions from Orford* 


r * 

Week ending 

Number of 
Observations 

17/3/23 

1 ^ 

39 

24/3/23 

36 

9/6/23 

69 

16/6/23 

39 

23/6/23 

. 42 

28/7/23 

28 

1/8/23 

41 

22/9/23 

53 

29/9/23 

> 

52 


Error of 

Mean Bearing 

Maximum Variation 
from Mean Bearing 

• 

degs. 

; degs. 

-0-9 

+0*6 

— 0-6 

-1-2 

-1-6 

+2-7 

-2-4 

-1-9 

-1-9 

+2-1 

— 1-2 

+ 1*2 

, -1*4 

-2-9 

-0-9 

-1*4 

— 0-8 

■-1-6 


* True beailng of Orford at Slough — CC’S”. 


Percentage Variations from Mean Bearing 

• 

• ^ Uptol® ^ 

Up ta 2® 

percent 

» 0 per cent 

100-0 

— 

97-0 

100-0. 

93-0 

iob -0 

90*0 

100*0 

81-0 

100-0 

96-6 

100-0 

78-0 

97-6 

• 90-6 

100-0 

98-1 • 

100-0 

• 



Table 2. 


Summary of Night Observations made ai Slough on the TransrKissions from Orford^ 


Week 

ending 

Number of 
Observations 

• 

Error of 
Mean Bearing 

Maximum 

Variation 

from 

Mean Bearing 

Percentage and Cause of 
Missed Bearings 

• 

Percentage Variations froni Mean Bearing 

• 

. .. - m - 

Absence of 
Minimum 

Wandering 

Minimum 

Up to 1®* 

Up to 2® 

Up to 5® 

- 

Up to 10® 

17/3/23 
2il3/2Z 
9/6/23 
16/6/23 
23/6/23 
28/7/23 ' 
4/8/23 
22/9/23^ 
29/9/23 

90 

71 

29 

30 

33 

39 

47 

44 

49 

degs. 

- 4-6 

- 6-6 

- 1-7 

- 2-0 
+ 2-4 
+ 10-6 
- 2-8 
- 6-6 
- 2-7 

degs. 
-20-8 
-34-8 
-22-6 
+ 11-7 
+22-3 
-46-8 
-32-6 
-14-8 
-17-6 

per cent 

20-0 

31-0 

61-8 

33-3 

48-5 

48-7 

68-1 

47-7 

42-9 

per cent 

6-7 • 

8-6 
24-1 

3-3 

12-1 

12-8 

8-6 

20-6 

8-2 

• 

per cent 
2-2 

t • — 

36-7 

3-0 

2-1 

10-2 

per cent 

6-J? • 
2-8 • 
6-9 
66-6 

3- 0 

• 4-3 

4- 6 
28-6 

per cent 

61-1 

16-6 

13-8 

60-0 

21-2 

8-6 

11-4 

47-0 

per cent 

66-7 

60-7 

17-2 

60-0 

30-3 

7-7 

8*6 

29-6 

47-0 


♦ True bearing of Orford at Slough *• 05 • 


Table •* 


Summary of all Observations made at Slough on the Transmissions from Teddington* 


Weelc ending 

Aerial used 

No. of Observations 

. 

trror of Mean 
Bearing 

• 

Max. Variation from 
Mean Bearing 

17/3/23 

T 

miMiiii 

degs. ^ 

+3-4 • 

degs. 

-0-6 

24/3/23 

T 


+3-6 


9/6/23 

Vertical 

120 

+ 3-9 


16/6/23 

Vertical 

77 



23/6/23 

Vortical 

82 

+ 3-7 • 

+ 0-8 

28/7/23 . 

Free end to E. 

100 

+ 3-4 • 

+ 0-7 

4/8/23 

Free end to E. 

106 

* +3-4 

±0-9 ■ 

22/9/23 

Free end to W, 

118 

+ 3-4 

+ 1-0 

29/9/23 

1 Free end to W. 

116 • 

- +3-4 

+ 1-0 




-^—g— 

■ • 

• - 


* True bearing of Teddington at Slough =» 110 *6®. 






UPON OBSERVED BEARINGS ON A RADIO DIRECTION-FINDER. 


as possible, the lead-in to the transmitting hut being 
taken below the screen and being only about 4 ft. in 
length. An elevation of this vertical aerial arrangement 
is shown in*Fig. 1.. With this vertical aerial two tests 
of a fortnight’s duration each were carried out, in the 
second of which the earth jjpreen was reduced in width 
as mentidned above. Tlfis arranggmftit pr<jvided exact 
symmetry of intersection of the screen by any vertical 
plane through the Serial. This alteration produced no 
noticeable effect on the observations made at the 
receive!:, however, and the symmetrical screen was 
retained in all the remaining experiments. For the 
inverted-L* aerial, one half of the horizontal top of 
four wires on a 26-ft. spreader was replaced, the other 
half being retained as rope. The elevation of this aerial 
is shown in Fig. 2 from which it i%seen that the ratio of 
horizontal spread to vertical lead is 225/92 = 2‘45. 
After a fortnight’s test with this arrangement the free 
end of the aerial was changed over to the other mast, 


4. Summary and Discussion of Results Obtaineb. 

Tables 1 and 2 give a summary of the observations 
obtained at Slough on the transmissions from Orford 
throughout the investigation. The^ rqgults are given 
as weekly summaries, and the day anid night periods 
are separated as stated. A, summary of the observ^-* 
tions of apparent bearings made at Orford upon the 
fr aTifiTnifiRif>r>R from Teddington •throughout the whole 
series of experiments is gi\'^n in Tables 4 and 6. The 
simultaneous observations made at Slough afe sum¬ 
marized in Table 3, the day and night readings being 
here combined since there was no perceptible difference 
between them. 

Considering Table 1 in the fi*st instance, it will be 
seen that over the whole period of about six months 
working, large numbers of observations show a com¬ 
paratively small variation in apparent bearing for day 
transmissions. The extreme values are less "fean^ 3 • 
different from the mean and, with one week’s exception. 


Table 4. 

Summary of Day Observations made at Orford on the 


Transmissions from Teddington,* 


Week en^^g 


nis/2z 

2ilZI2Z 

2/6/23 

9/6/23 

16/6/23 

23/6/23 

28/7/23 

4/8/23 

22/9/23 

29/9/23 


* Aerial used 


• -T ; 

^Vertical 

Vertical 

Vertical 

Vertical 


Free end to E. 
__ • 


Free end to E. 


Free end to W. 


.Free end to W. 


Number of 
Observations 


37 

• ^ 

67 
42 
33 

66 

63 

69 

68 


Error of Mean 
Bearing 


degs. 

-3-0 

-3-1 

-3-0 

-3*2 

-31 

-3-8 

- 2-6 

- 2-6 

- 1-8 

-2-4 


Maximum Variation 
from Mean Bearing 


-f-0*6 
0*0 
+ 1-4 
-M-6 
± 2*0 
■+•1*9 

- 1 - 2-0 

-I-1-9 

-1-3 

-1-3 


Percentage Variations from 
Mean Bearing 


Up to 1* 


per cent 
100-0 
100-0 

97- 2 
86-0 
86-7 
48-6 

96-4 

88-9 

86-5 

98- 3 


Up to 2‘ 


per cent 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

* 100-0 

100-0 

• 

100-0 

100-0 



giving the equivalent of a rotation of the inyerted- 
L aerial thfough 186® in a horizontal plane* With ^he 
completion of observations on the transmission from 
this type of aerial, a few check readies were taken on 
transmissions from the original 11^ aerial. 

The horizontal portion of the aerial at Teddington 
was in a direction approximately 103° from true North, 
and the direction of Orford. was 60®, .so that the latter 
directiotj, made •an angle of 43® with the horizontal 
portions of .the aerial. At Orford the transmitting 
aerial was practically due North o.nd South, so that 
the direction of Slough made an angle of 6S° with the 
horizontal portion of the aerial (see Fig. 3). 

The direction-finding stations employed at Orford and 
Slough were of the standard Marconi-BelliniTjosi 
pattern and do not csfl.! for any special consmen'^ 
beyond the statemewb that tlie aefi^ loops were used 
in the untuned condition throu^hcftat. 


all the observed readings differ from the mean by less 
than 2®. The majority of the larger variations, 
recorded, and particularly the reduced average in the 
week excepted above, were due to the presence of, 
interfering signals at the time of observatjpa The 
mean observed bearing shows an average difierepce oi 
the order of 1° from the true value. Referring to- 
Table 2 it is seen that during the corresponding night, 
periods a totaUy different state of affairs prev^d. 
It was the general rule throughout all the periods of 
observation that the bearings observed were vefy eyatic. 
and in many cases very difficult to obtain. In actual* 
figures it is seen that in the majority of cases a ye^ 
small percentage of the observed bearings were withm 2 
of the mean value, and in many cases less than 26 per • 
cent were within 6® of the mean. This greatly reduced 
accuracy is due to the prevalence of the well-known 
night conditions in direction-finding, the ^treme* 
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flatness of the signal minima and the raj)idity with 
which the apparent bearings changed making it 
impossible to aetermine any bearing in from 26 per cent 
to over 76 per qpnt^of cases. 

The observations recorded in Table 3 made on trans- 
<nJ!issions over the comparatively short distance from 
Teddington to Slough, show that for both day and night 
periods the extreme variations are approaching the 
limits of accuracy of the direction-finding apparatus. 
Of the total observations made, amounting to nearly 
1 000, the maximum deviation is 1°. It will be noted 
that in this case there is a permanent error of about 
3‘6" which has been shown by observations on a 
portable direction-findac to be due to the site of the 
Slough station. 


type of aerial employed. The T and vertical t 5 rpes of 
aerial, which have no unbalanced horizontal currents, 
gave rise to errors in^ observed bearings ranging up to 
30*7°, and during the individual wefolcs’ tests it. was 
impossible to obtain a bearing at all in from 43 per cent 
to 86 per cent of cases. D^uring the four weeks' tests 
carried out with'^thp invertCd-L aerials, the errors 
recorded were of somewhat larger order and ranged up 
to 75“. It is doubtful, however, it this is very signi¬ 
ficant, as the extreme observations which give rise to 
this figure were taken with very large angles of svving 
(from 80° to 140°). These figures make the readings 
very unreliable, and the observations would probably 
have been better classed with the “ no minimum ” 
variety. It should also be noted that the extent of 


Table 5. 


Sumwavy of Night Observations made at Orford on the Transmissions fi^om Teddington.* 


—#- 

Week ending 

Aerial used 

Number 

of 

Observa¬ 

tions 

Error o£ 
Mean 
Bearing 

Maximum 
. Variation 
from 
Mean 
Bearing 

Percentage and cause 
of missed bearings 

r 

Percentage Variations from Mean Bearing 

Absence of 
Minimum 


Up to 1* 


m 

Up to il)* 

■■■III 




degs. 

degs. 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent * 

per cent 



T 

91 

-!•» 

4-11-3 

55*0 

28*6 

0*0 

14*3 

1;4*3 

14-3 



t 

80 

-3-1 

— 2*5 


15*7 

*13-3 

13*3 

13*3 

13-3 



Vertical 

31 

- 1 -a 

4- 5*7 

54*8 

— 

3*2 

29*0e 

38*7 

4fi-2 

9/6/23 


Vertical 

52 

-2-2 

4-11*6 

44*2 

— 

9*6, 

26*9 

44*2 

53-8 

16/6/28 


Vertical 

36 

-3*8 

4- 6*2 

47*2 

• _ 

25*0 

‘‘36*1 

50*0 

62-8 

23/6/23 


Vertical 

30 

4-5-li 

-30*7 

60*0 

• — 

3*3 

3«'3 

10*0 

23-4 

28/7/23 


Free end to E. 

48 

4-2*4 

-23-a 

64*6 

— 

0*0 

8*3 

16*6 

20^*2 

4/8/23, 


Free end to E. 

58 

-2*8 

t-37*8 

51*7 

— 

3*4 

5*2 

22*4 

26-9 

22/9/23 


Free end to W, 

63 

4-8*4 

t4-66*0 

39*7 

— 

6*3 

6*3 

11*1 

36-6 

29/9/23* 


Free end to W. 

57 

4-4*0 

{4-75*4 

50*9 

— 

1*7 

1*7 

26*3 

29-8 

mxmmM 


T 

27 

4-0*11 ■ 

S**? 

51*8» 

— 

22*2 

2^*9 

37*0 

48.* 2 

17/11/23 


T 

28 

4-2*7 

4-2ft* 7 

42*9 

• 

7*1 

10*7 

32*2 

63-0 


♦ True bearing of Teddington at Oxford = 240 • 0 ^* t Swing of extfeme readings » 80 ®. • * t Swing of extreme readings = 140 ®. 




Reverting next to Tables 4 and 6 it is seen that 
the change of aerials at Teddington produces no dis¬ 
tinctive effect on the bearings at Orford. The day 
Treadings: show a total variation which is of the usual 
order fcr propagation over distances approaching 
loo noles, and innevery C 2 ®e all the readings' are within 
» 2° of the mean. The whole summary, in fact, shows 
a strikihg resemblance to the corresponding observa- 
tioCs made in the reverse direction, vizr. from Orford 
to Slou^, and this similarity, as contrasted with the 
^effects observed between Teddington and Slough, 
appears to indicate that the effects are not local to- 
either transmitting or receiving station, but are due 
^to some variation in conditions over the path of 
" "transmission. 

In a yea:y simffar manner the readings taken during- 
the night periods (Tajiie 6) do not show anything 
T^T^H^nctiye which^ can b^ deftnitely associated\ With the: ^ 


variation of - Orford’s bearings at Slough v^y greatly 
fondle diffelfent weelcs' summaries. 

The proportion of readings recorded as missed on 
accOtmt of the above absence of minimum is seen to 
range from 40 per ceirPto 65 per cent for the L aerials 
and is thus quite comparable with the corresponding 
figures for the T and vertical aerials. With all the 
types of aerials enfployed itWnll be. seen that it is cora- 
paratncl^'- seldom that more llaan 30 'per cent of the 
readings axe within 2° of the mean value, or more than 
40 per cent within 5* of- the mean. 

^ 6i Conclusion. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from this experi- 
menftai investigation is therefore that all attempts made 
. to arrS,nge the conforniatlbn the transmitting aerial 
so as to prevent the •em^sion oY rSdiatiOn polarized in 
such a manner that Jthe-electric field is'horizontal g>nd 
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magnetic field vertical, have been unsuccessful in 
materially reducing the occurrence of night efiects 
encountered at a ^distant direction-finding station. If, 
therefore,•Eckersley’s theory of night errors is correct, 
the abnormally polarized component of the downcoming 
waves would appear to be due either to the reflecting 
layer not always being»horizontal, <ir to the effect of the 
earth’s magnetic field in causing*a rotatidh of the plane 
of polarization* oi the waves on reflection at the upper 
ionized layer.* 

It*should be remarked that the intensity of this 
reflected wave must quite often be greater than that of 
the direot wave, for it was frequently observed during 
the tests that the strength of signal in the maximum 
position of the search coil by day was less than the 
strength at night when the cod was perpendicular to 

♦ See T. L. Eckersley: loc.*cit., p. 239 ; alsd W. H. Eccles: Chairman’s 
Address to Wireless Section, Jowneu I.EM., }921, vol. 69, p. S2. 


this. Faxflng of the received signals at Orford was ^so 
noted with all the aerials employed at Teddington. 

These experiments were carried ou# for the Radio 
Research Board under the direction of the Committee 
on Directional Wireless, the members nf this ConSmittee^ 
being as follows:—^Mr. F. E. Smith, C.B.E., F.B..§. 
{Chairman ); Mr. F. W. Davey; Mr. C. E. Horton, 
B.A.; Capt. C. T. Hughes, 1^4^., R.E.; Dr. J. Robin¬ 
son, M.B.E.; Dr. G. C.JSimpson, F.R.S.; Dr. R. L. 
Smith-Rose; and hir. O. F. Brown, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Secretary). 

The author wishes to acknowledge the valuable 
services rendered during this investigation by the 
following assistants:—^Petty .Officer R. Taylor and 
Telegraphist G. A. Williams, at Orford; Messrs. R. H. 
Barfield, M.Sc., S. R. Chapman, B.Sc., and M. G. 
Bennett, B.Sc., at Slough; and Messrs. E. L» Hatcher 
and A. C. Haxton, at T^dington. 
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THE N*ATyRE AND REPRODUCTION OF SPEECH SOUNDS (VOWELS). 


By .Sir Richard Facet, Bart. 

{Leaure delivered before The Institution, 20fA March, 1924.) 


Human speech forms in a special degree a bond 
between the physicist and tlie electrical engineer. 
Talce, for example, the question of the range of human 
speech. The gibbon can be lieard at a range of six 
miles, whereas under the best natural conditions the 
range of human speech is only of the order of half a mile. 
By the art- of the telephone engineer, however, the 
balance has been handsomely redressed, and, in 
America, the human yoke has been heard by cable 
at a distance of over 6 000 mfles, while by wireless 
telephony transatlantic conversation is beginning to 
be possible. 

The development of the teleiihone, agd of 

cabled and wireless' transmission of speech, has been 
produced to a large extent without any very close 
investigation of the mechanise by which the sounds 
were originally produced. But now, especially in the 
hands of the Western Electric Company of America, 
refined analysis of the, nature «f speech sounds is 
being ^lade. A more intimate knowledge of the huinan 
acoustic mechanism may be of assistance to the electrical 
>engineer, besides affording to the physicist a little re¬ 
laxation in the course of his strenuous pnrsuit of the 

electron. , ’ 

The first scientific explanation df the differences 

between the vowel sounds was that given by Wfjhs, of 
Cambridge, in 1828. Willis showed that each ■separate 
vowel sound depended on a chaj^cteristic fesonanDe .set 
up in the human mouth, H^ al*) reproduced ,a amnaber 


of vowel sounds by means of a vibrating reed (corre¬ 
sponding to the human vocal chords) and a tubular 
resonator. I will demonstrate this effect 1^ means of 
a tubular resonator with a reed set in a plunger which 
moves up and down the tube so as to var}* the vowel 
sound produced when air is blown through the reed. 

About 1834 Wheatstone at King's College, London, 
made his talking machine—on the lines of one previously 
made (about 1760-1770) by de Kempelen, but with 
various improvements. In this device (exhibited by 
the courtesy of King’s College) Willis’s tubular resonator 
k replaced by a cup-shaped cavity and the vowel souims 
are produced by covering the orifice by the hand so as 
to vary its aperture. * 

In the sixties of last century Helmholtz; further 
developed Willis’s theory, but added the observation 
that some vowel sounds depended op. two characteristic 
resonances set up in the vocal cavity. He also devised^ 
the Helmholtz resonator. The late Lord Rayleigh 
clarified .tShe whole subject of the resonance of a oavity 
which was small in comparison with tiie wave-length 
of its natural resonance, and he even iiSvesfigated 
mathematically the behaviour of two Helmholtz resona¬ 
tors joined in series. The human voice appears to be 
entirely .produced by Helmholtz resonance^not by 
tubular resonance of the wind-instrument type. ' • • 
As illustrating the principles of Helmholtz resonators, 
I have here three egg-shaped ^resonators, their cubic 
oapaoities being 185, 70 ^d BO cmS and the diametors 


respectively. All three models shown give the same note 
(512 ro) when Wowm as whistles by means of a.rubber 
tube, but the larger resonators produce vibrations of 
^greate*: amplituc^. ’For this reason men, women and 
C^dren, with voices of very different pitch (due to the 
different lengths of their vdbal chords), can still speak 
alike, as far as pronuncjp,tion is concerned, in spite of 
the difference in size of their i^sonating cavities. 

In the. English language, at least, the vocal chords 
are not an organ of speech; they are a vehicle of speech. 
Practically all the essentials of the English language are 
found in whispered speech, [The lecturer then whispered 
the following : “ If I pu^^my vocal chords out of action, 
by separating them as in breathing, so that the air that 
passes through my vocal cavities is not vibrating but ■ 
is merely turbulent, I can still spealc so as to be under¬ 
stood at a moderate range.” The words were clearly 
heard throughout the lecture hall.] 

^ It was as if, in the beginning, man roared by nature 
in 1»he open, but taught himself to whisper in the cave, 
and as if the essentials of language were first based on 
whispered sounds. Then, perhaps, came the discovery 
that if the whisperer roared at the same time, the roar 
acted as what would now be called a ” carrier wave ” 
for the whispered sounds. 

This ingenious device has not yet been developed to 
its logical conclusion, and therefore almost all languages 
still consist of a jumble of voiced and unvoiced sounds. 
These differ enormously in carrying power. 

Experiments which I have carried out with Miss Sylvia 
Paget show that in general the effect of voicing a vowel 
sound is to increase its carrying power from 10 to 20 
times, as compared with the range of the corresponding 
whispered or unvoiced sound. 

There is, *I believe, only one language in which the 
roar and tijjs whisper are perfectly combined—^in other 
words, in which all the sounds are voiced—and that is 
the "dialeclr of my native county of ” Zummerzet.” In 
that dialect all the sounds have a carrying power of 
the same order, besides all having the added beauty of 
musical inflection and melody. The ” Zummerzet ” 
dialect ought without doubt to become the standard 
form of English for all telephonic and broadcasting 
purposes» 

Tn investigating the nature of human speech it is 
obviously simplest to start (as other investigators have 
done) with whispered speech. 

olt^appears that in the case of every vowel sound the 
vocaT cavjty is producing two audible resonances. 
Some of these double resonances can be made audible 
by clapping the hands in front of the mouth, so as to 
drive air into it in sharp puffs aird create resonance ; 
and lithe upper and lower resonances can be varied 
independently so as to produce two scales in contrary 
mptioji. 

The resonances heard in my own voice are shown 
in Fig. 1. It will be noticed that the two resonances 
of the vowel sounds e (men) and v (earth) have similar 
'iaterv^s (measured in semitones), also se (hat) and 
U (put), and that a (up), a (calm), v (not), o (all), 
o (know) and u (who) g^l^have approximately the same 
interval between their upper and lower resonances. 


This suggests that the vowels of the three series might be 
phonographically transformed or translated by .varying 
the speed of the record^ as has been 4one by I^eece and 
Stroh [Pwcaedings of the Royal Society, A., 18!^9, vol._28, 
p. 358) and D. C. Miller (” Science of Musical Sounds," 
p. 232). 

I will illustrate the translafio® of e (men) to e*(earth), 
or ae (hat) toTJ (put), and. of a (up) to a (calm), n (not), 
D (all), o (no) and u (who), by means <^f records of the 
three original vowels made on tlie dictaphone, the 
transformation being produced by appropriately re¬ 
ducing the speed of the revolving cylinder. 
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Fig. 1.— Resonances in Sir Richarcf Paget’s voice. 

Ei^erimenis with an artificial plasticine mbuth show 
tihat the double resonances are produced by what are in 
effect two Helmhol’5^ resonators in series, one beliind the 
tongue and the other in Ijfront pf it, the tongue operating: 
as a movable stop of variable aperture. The two- 
resonators are found to react on one another (as had 
been already indicated by Lprd Rayleigh), but in the 
human mouth the necessary correctionseare peijjformed 
automatically. , 

I propose to blow, on Lord Rayleigh’s demonstration 
organ (lent by the Royal Institution), plasticine resona¬ 
tors fitted withT)rgan reeds and tuned to the resonances, 
of the vowel sountls a (calm), e (men), I (it), o (all) and 
U (wljo) ; also to blow other vowel models by mouth. 

The •conclusions arrived ab are; (1) Whispered, 
vowels arf due to air,passing through two Helmholtz 
resonators in series of iif parallel; (2) voiced vowels 
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of, their orifices being 25-26i 16-15-6, and*7-6-8mm 
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are produced by substituting vibrating air for a simple 
air-stream; and (3) Willis’s fixed-pitch theory is con¬ 
firmed. • 

The dfuble-i-esonant character of all the English 
vowel sounds was published in Nature in March 1922. 
In April 1922 the idea suggested itself that these double- 
resonai).t vowel sounds uSight be produced electrically, 
by substituting electrical resonS,ting circuits for Helm¬ 
holtz resonators. Dr. Eccles promised to try the 
experiment. Before the opportunity occurred, however, 
the idea, was independently evolved, and the experiment 
tried—with success—by Mr. John Q. Stewart in the 
Research Laboratory of the Western Electric Company 
of America. 

Stewart’s letter to Nature of July 1922 gave a HiagraTn 
of his circuits (see Fig. 2) and stated :— 

" Appropriate adjustments of the resonant circuits 1 
and 2 were observed to result in the production of all 



Fig. 2.—Qrcuit used by Mr. J. Q.^Stewart. 


the various vowels and semi-vowels in turn. Altera&on 
of the frequency or damping of either resonant circuit 
was observed to result in alteration of the vowel pro¬ 
duced. The frequency of interruption, which w^ the 
group frequency of the recurrent damped oscillations, 
was observed to determine the pitch of the vowel; but 
it did not determine what ^jowel was produced. It 
was found possible to produce the whispered vowels 
with interruptions that were non-periodic. 

“ The first three vowejs given ip this table are each 
characterized,by a single train of recurrent damped 
oscillationg ; the remaining three are characterized by 
two trains of recurrent damped oscillations.” 

Dr. Eccles’s experiment, which was first shown at ^e 
Royal Institution in 1923, differed in several interesting 
respects from Stewart’s. In Dr. Eficles’s arrangement 
(see Fig. 3) there were two sending circuits ^ch of 
which could give six HErequencies of difierent«amounts 
over one million* per second.. The receiving circuit 
oscillated at one million pef second and therefore sent 
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to the lou^i-speaker heterodyne beats at audible frequency 
corresponding to the difference between one million and 
the two sending-station frequencies %espectiyely. In 
the apparatus here shown, the interrupter which repre¬ 
sents the “ larynx ” is connected lo j^e sending*circuit^ 
so that these are brought into action alternately*; •ajid 
persistence of audition in*the human ear combines the 
two alternate frequencies intq^a single vowel-like sound. 
[The vowel sounds i (eUt), o (all), e (men), u (who), 
a (calm) and n (earth) were then reproduced.} * 

The experiments oif Stewart and Eccles respectively 
give good confirmation of the theory of double resonance, 
though Stewart’s apparent production of a (calm), 
o (all), u (who) by single resoi^nce needs explanation. 

There is another respect in which a clo^e analogy 
exists between the phenomena of acoustic and electrical 
transmission of vibratory energy—^which ‘has been 
pointed out by Mr. RoUo Appleyard, who wrote 
” We are learning to think electrically. The reason 
for this is that the various factors that enter into 
calculations in electrical circuits can be more ^sily 



Fig. 3.—^Arrangement used by Dr. W. H. Eccles. 


measured, and isolated from one another, than is possible 
with their mechanical or acoustic analogies—when free, 
forced, coupled and compound vibrations are’ taien 

into account. . . . 

‘‘ Your vowel-resonators are a case in point. Their 
determining characteristics are, in general paxlanpe, 
■tiieir shape, volume, and material. If we tjiink electri¬ 
cally, however, we realize that thejr, their contents, and 
their surroundings, must _be defined ultimately in terms 
analogous to the four cardinal attributes: resistance, 
inductance, capacity, and leakance. Hence, we eij^-mine 
them, and their associated acoustic system, for their 
equivalents: friction, inertia, elasticity, and,slip or 
leakage. Further we are led to realize that these may, 
in some (jircumstances, be variables, d^ending upon 
‘frequency’ and that.we are consequently concerned, 
in our energy equations, with ‘ effective ’ values of tii# 

four cardinal attributes. . j 

‘* Thanks to the work of Newton, who associated the 
transmission of sound with t&e motion of the pehduliim 

*63 
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and gave us the earliest conception of an elastfc medium 
through which pulsations are transmitted by successive 
condensations jSid rarefactions (“ Principia,” Second 
Part, Section VIII), thanks to the work of Lagrange 
,( CEuvres,” vol. 79) who solved the problem of a 
vibrating loaded catenary, and to the labours of Fourier, 
who, in 1822, taught physiSists how to calculate the 
flow of heat along a me'^1 bar, the way was prepared 
for Kelvin, Blakesley. Rayfcigh, Heaviside. Pupin, 
Breisig, Fleming, and others to interpret the riddle of 
transi^sion, and of the attenuation of oscillatory 
electric currents of ' frequencies ' within speech limits, 
through extended conductors. For any given ‘fre- 
result is qpw clearly expressed in terms 
of those^ame four cardinals: resistance, inductance, 
capacity, and leakance. 

In recent years, yet another step has been taken. 
It IS now realized that, in order that a current impulse 
may pass from one section of an electrical network to 

anot^r, with minimumlossof energy, and with minimum 

distortion, the characteristics of the one section 
expressed in terms of what I have here (for distinctive¬ 
ness) called the four cardinals, must as nearly as possible 
resismble the characteristics of the other, in like terms. 

a surface of transition there is energy-loss, unless the 
characteristics on each side of that surface are identical. 
At an intermediate surface of transition, there is. in 
general, r^ection and attenuation; and at the end 
surface, thero is, in general, reflection, to account for 
the energy-loss. 

May we not, by means of these energy relationships, 
develop a broad generaUzation which shall link acoustics 
and electrical tonsmission with mechanics, and thus 
complete the picture ? 

telephone diaphragm tlie translation of 
an?^r ^^•already been analysed by A. E. Kennelly 
^- Pierce (see Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1912, vol. 48, p. 113 ) 

_ An ilhiminating study of the energy problem 
including a summary of this work of Kennelly and 


Pierce, will be found in the Kelvin Lecture delivered hv 

Professor J. A. Fleming to the Institution of Elecfrirai 
Engineers on May 10, W23.” iricai 

The task of measuring the four cardinals in the ca<?ft 
of acoustic systems, so that their perfonnance can be 
predicted with the same certainty as that of their 
electrical analogies,* offers mficlk opportunity of u<?efiii 
acoustic reseatch to the*physicist. ^ 

Returning now to human speech, ii ig safe to affirm 
that the consonants are as essentially mu.sical as the 
vowels—tliat they are also Helmholtz resonator ‘affects 
but that they differ from the vowels in beinff 
more complex and particularly in having tfn manv 
instances) components of much higher pitch than the 

The consonants, or some of them, also differ from the 
vowels m another respect, namely, that they depend 
for their effects on our ears upon the rate of change of 
tlie frequency of their component resonances 
The vibration of the ak in a system of resonators 
may be set up by a vibrating diaplflragm. Thus aft 
electrically-driven diaphragm (that of a " dear-hooter” 
horn) m which the horn has been replaced by a double 
resonator can bo progressively changed so as.^o sound 

the word away by varying the drea of the front 
orifice by hand. 

A variable double resonator may even be made liy the 
operator’s two hands working in conjunotion with an 
artificial air-blown larynx of variable pitch, as in mv 
device, the" Cheirophone.” • ^ 

I will blow this first by*belloAgs to demonstrate the 
production q;f tlie various vowef sounds and subsequently 
by mouth to produce artificial speech—the latter re- 
qiunng a more exact timing of the air supply. 

ffhe names " Oliver Lodge ” and ” Vernon Boys ” 
were pronounced, and the lecturer concluded with three 
che^, on the Cheirophone, for ” the Physical Society 
on the occasion of its Jubilee, not forgetting the great 
lUd building the celebrations are being 
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NORTHOLT RADIO STATION. 

B/ A. C. Warren, B.Sc., Student. 

(Abstract of paper read before the London Students* Section, m May. 1924.) 


Summary. 

The B^pet gives a brief description of the equipment at 
the Post Office Radio Station at Northolt, near Harrow, and 
a survey of some of the experimental investigations which, 
have been carried out at the station, namely :— 

{a) The installation of a 30-40*kW valve transmitter. 

(6) The design of a coupled circuit for the arc sets. 

(c) Trials on a Lorenz altematot. 

(d) Investigation into the l;gsses occurring in transnutting 

inductanoes. 

(e) Tests on insulating materials. 


• • • • 

Description of the Station. 

Intyoductory .-j-ThA Northolt Radio Station is a 
mecUum-power telegraphic relay station capable of 
working a centinuous service ovena range of 1 000-2 000 
miles at speeds up to 60 words per minute. The 
transmitting eqifipment consists of two arc sets and 
one valve set capal^le of delivering 16 and 30-40 kW 
respectively into the aerial- The tran^nj^sion is con¬ 
trolled from the Central Radio Office, G.P.O. West, at 
which all reception is carried out. 

Aerial system, —^The main aerial is supported from 
three wooden lattice masts each 446 ft. high arranged in 
the form of an equilateral triangle of 650 ft. side. The 
lead down is taken from the centre of one side of the 
triangle and is led into the building through an insulator 
fitted in a glass window 6 ft. square. The ea»th system 
consists of copper plates and strip buried under the full 
area enclosed by* the masts. The aerial constants are : 
Capacity, 7 000 jU./xF ; natural wave-length 2 000^ m ; 
resistance 2 ohms at 6 960 m. • 

Power supply. —C’ower is obtained from the Uxbridge 
Power Supply Co. at 6 600 volts, three-phase, 60 periods, 
and is tr&nsfoim^ down to 415 volts. Motor-geijiPrator 
sets giving 660 volts and 110 volts (d.c.) are provided for 
the main and auxiliary supplies t^ the arc sets. The 
valve set is run from the a.c. sii^pply which is transformed 
up and rectified to give 8 000—18 000 volts (d.c.). 

Transmitting plant,—ThA arc sets are of the Elw^l- 
Poulsen t 3 rpe and are designed for.a maximum input of 
40 kW. Under working conditions the arcs are run 
through a, coupled circuit, an input of 20-30 kW giving 
an aerial current of 46-66 amperea The overaU efficiency 
of the arcs is 26-30 per cent. ^ • 

The valve set is equipped with a rectifying unit 
consisting of six silica valves which afe fed from a three- 
phase transformer, three-phase full-wave rectification 
being employed. Th» oscillator unit comprises six 
valves or thi»e water-coolqd metal valves, and with 
the latter an output of 30 kW ^es_110 aerial amperes. 


The overall efficiency is 60-65 per cent and the efficiency 
of the transmitting valves 76-80 per cent. 

The normal wave-lengths of transmission are 6 960 m 
for the arc sets and 6 780 m*for the valve set. Trans¬ 
mission is effected by means of marking ahd spacing • 
waves, the difference between the two wave-lengths 
being of the order of 60 m. 

Outline of the Development Work. 

Design and installation of the valve transmitter. 
work was commenced as soon as the arc sets had been 
installed. The design was necessarily largely experi-* 



mental, as no set of this power had previously, been 
attempted by the Post Office. Having in view the 
design of future high-power stations, the equipment was 
retained for experimental investigations. 

The circuit is a modification of Colpitt s arrangement 
and is shown in skeleton in Fig. 1. Since the filaments 
of both rectifying and transmitting valves are fed from 
the three-phase supply, the only running mach^es. 
necessary are the air coihpressor for the Creed key and 
the air blower for cooling the valve sea]^. 

Two t 5 rpes of transmitting valve have been trmd, • 
namely, the MuUard silica valve and the Westepi Electric 
Co.’s water-cooled metal valve. The relative capacifies 
of these are tabulated below. * . 


Valve 

Dissipatioa 

Full-load 

output 

- 

Maximum 
anode voltage 

t 

Filament 

consumption 

Silica .. 

kW 

2*5 

kW 

7 

volta 

10 000 

• watts 

720 

Water-cooled 

10 

10 

10000 

900 

• • 


Installation of a coupled circuit for the arc sets.—A, 
coupled circuit was designed and installed within^ a iew 
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f %veete of the station being put into commission. T his 
had the ellect of practically eliminating harmonic 
radiation, but ^ider certain conditions the circui}. 
became unstable. ^ 

t lhe frequency o|. tlte oscillations generated is deter- 
miaefi by the resonant frequency of the circuit shunted 
across the arc. If a secondary circuit is coupled to the 


€> 1 (j 0 0 0^— 

A J 

V 

=c . 1 


■ -1 


Fig. 2. 

primarj^ circuit (Fig. 2 ) it will be equivalent to an 
impedanc(?.Zi in the primary circuit, where 

(4if){i?2-iX2)= (Bz -yXg) (Mfz/Zil 

.Xo being the reactance of the secondary circuit and In 
the mutual inductance between the two circuits. TW 
the frequency generated will be a function of the coupling 
the secondary resistance and the mistuning of the two 


r 

up to, and then beyond, 90°. In the latter case there 
may be three frequencies corresponding to any one time 
/2 of the secondary circuit [see Fig. 3 (h)]. If such a 
curve is plotted from practical nieasuremAits itPbecomps 
discontinuous as in Fig. 3 (c), i.e. it is possible that for 
one condition of tuning betweejn primary and secondary 
circuits either one of‘tw 9 frequentfies may be genca*ated, 
depending upon the previous tuning conditions. 
Associated with the sudden frequency ciiawge at CD is a 
current and current-ratio change as indicated in Fig. 4 , 
in which the ratio between secondary and primary 
currents ( 4 /^) is plotted against the natural frequency 
/2 of the secondary circuit. * 

MoIIer* in his paper on “The Theory of Ziehen," 
discusses the theory of the coupled circuit and gives 
formulae and graphical methods for determining the 
frequency generated, the ratio ^between primary and 
secondary current, etc. ,.The coupling which coiTC.spond.s 
to a slope of AB equal to 90° [Fig. 3 (a)] is defined by 
Moller as the critical coupKng. Beyond this coupling 
the change in frequency takes place mft at resonaiuje,'’ 
out is drawn out beyond resonance between primary 



Fig. 3. 

/ =» generated frequencv, 

r = ^uency'of primary drcuit 

» resonant fequency of 

circuits. The actual equation fnr i-ho. *- 

cubic and is given by , the frequency is a 

at the 

I®'' 

inductance beta-een th? two *c“its°* * 5 ^ 
frequency cun-e is indicated in FiT f 'u) - 



and secondary circuits as in Fiff 3 M i 

out of the rnrvA Tacc T. r . ^drawing 

by IMIte-! t>“bVcn the name of " aiehen ” 

the°SCnwT “ther below or above 

““table. 1 “ P^iotice, 
t,VT,+ r ^ ^ desirable to work with a toirlv 

times tie^oS 

» dLto mTZZf J Petition of ■■aiei.en '• 

secondary circuit timed h ^ ®P®^nted safely witli, the 

the approximate workino- shows 

spacing waves The aH ^ °^ditions for marking and 
4hin twrreLn iS^ from working 

of working. are imfjfoved efficiency and steadiiiSs 

for radio-frJquency\S?^^^^ materials 

hysteresis lesL, aM thete TJUl dielectric 

often determine the choice of 7 ^akage losses, 

asualform of test 

materials of the same dimensions he+ different 

across which a pfessure un to electrodes 

frequency of 40 OOOE-eooOO^neriof?.*^^^^® 000 volts at a 

Observations are then t^e^of 

or tempe»ature-rise breakdown voltage 

Samples^wood i in. squaxe y V ir, 1 

• tested. 
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the voltage being applied between the ends. Many 
kinds of wood break down and burn at voltages below 
20 000, but American whitewood has been repeatedly 
tested aifd, afl^r a short run during which the residual 
moisture is driven from the wood, has remained cool 
•even when a voltage oi 30 000-40 000 is applied for 
an indefinite period, ?md one janflple tested to 66 000 
volts showed no signs of serious heating or breakdown. 
The usual forftx bf breakdown consists in a charring of 


the wood at points, not necessarily in contact with? the 
electrodes. This gradually spreads along the grain, 
linking up and finally causing a flash-over. Compara¬ 
tive tests between whitewood, paxfi^lin, bakelite and 
ebonite showed that whitewood was i|uperior to paxolia. 
and bakelite and compare^ favourably with eboniti. ♦ 
In addition, numerous tests have been made on 
various kinds of granita poi^elain, etc., in connection 
with the Rugby Radio nation. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


717t^ ordinary MEETING, 24 APRIL, 1924. 
(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Dr. Russell, President, took the chair at 6 p.m. 

The minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of the 10th 
April, 1924,'were taken as read atid were confirmed and 
signed. * . ^ • 

The President: Before presenting the Faraday 
Medal to Df. S. Z. de Ferr^ti, I shall calljipon Colonel 
•Crompton and Mr. Partridge to say a few #rords. 

Colonel R. E. B. Crompton: In the very early 
•days we electrical beginners found that the best way of 
s,dvertising the dynamos and arc lights that we were 
then making, was by travelhng the country with portable 
sets of arc lighting apparatus, so that we were looked 
upon rather as scientific showmen than as engineers. 
We were paid for lighting the grounds of the Alexandra 
Palace, and Sydney Baynes, who is now th6 Borough 
Electrical Engineer at St. Pancras, was in charge of the 
apparatus. He told me that a young tnan had become 
very interested in the working of our plant: that 
young man was Ferranti. A ^ear or two later I met 
Ferranti again at^e time when we were both hard at 
work trying to j)ersuade the Enghsh pubhc that the 
•electric light was far superior to gas‘as it Imd no 
-objectionable smell. We both found at that time 
that the hardest part of our work»was to induce a few 
leading men who had brain®, and at the same time 
.sufficient money, to invest a little of the latter in our 
respective first attempts at supplying electric light 
from central stations. • In carrying out this work 
Ferranti and* I started on distinct and separate lines. 
He faced* all the troubles, and invented all the distri¬ 
buting gear to enable the altSmating cunrent to be 
••transmitted over a distance and conv^^ at the users 
premises, so as to jallow tlie use of^the 100-volt Swan 
lamps that were then available, I, on my part, put 
down smaller stations and supplied direct cujfent at 
lower pressures, using* accumulators. We,ljptft had our 
•problems, but wd* bcfth fouijd ttiat the biggest problem 
'Of all was finance. I had^one a^vajitagc over Ferranti. 


He had to deal with the whole question of designing the 
power plant that he. employed, whereas I shared the 
problem of the steam plant with that great genius 
P. W. Willans, so that in my case half the difficult 
problems were worked out for me by Willans. Ferranti 
was the first man to conceive the idea of a capital 
station placed in the most advantageous position to 
obtain cheap fuel supply and ample condensing water, 
and from thence to transmit at high pressure to 
interurban converting stations. He, therefore, is the 
real inventor of the capital power station. * I think that 
Ferranti now sees that both of us playedeour part, at 
any rate that the early stage at which I with my smaller 
stations was able to generate and distribute at stich a 
cost that we could pay dividends, eventually greatly 
helped his ideas. I need hardly say more; Ferranti 
as a steam engineer, as a designer of pneratihg 
machinery, of high-pressure cables and of the distributing 
devices necessary with alternating current, was the 
man who did more than anyone else to start the electrical^ 
engineering profession, and no one knows it better tdian I. 

Mr, G. W. Partridge; There is^an old saying, 
” Honour to whom honour is due/’ and I have always 
thought that Ferranti never had the proper recognition 
which he should have had for the stupendous work he 
carried out 30 to 36* years ago. No one knows better 
than I the difficulties with which he had to contend 
and tlie marvellous way in which he overcame them. 
It was said by many in those days that Ferraifti. was 
20 years in advance of his time, and that no^ood would 
come of his invention; but if we compare Ferranti’s 
work 30 years ago with the most modern and up-to-date 
practice to-day we must all be proud that he belongs 
to this country. I think it may be of interest if I 
touch on one or two things which Ferranti did in tho^ 
very early days. In 1886 he first conceived the idea, 
and skw the advantage, of sunning transformers in 
^ parallel, thereby making thp alternating-current gys-to 
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Wrcciat® it jjust as much. 
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39th meeting of THE WIRELESS SECTION, 7 MAY, 1924. 




(Held in the Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


« 

Mr. £. H. Shaughnessy, O.B.E., Chairman of the 
Section, took the chair a|^ 6 p.m. 

The* minutes of thef meeting^of «the Wireless Section 
held on the 2nd April, 1924, were taken aS read and were 
confirmed andr signed. 

A paper by Mr. L. C. Pocock, B.Sc., Associate Member, 


entitled “ Faithful Reproduction In Radio-Telephony ’* 
(see page 791), was read and discussed. , ^ ” 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks to 
the author was carried wijh acclamation, and the 
ineeting terminated at 8 J).m. 


62nd annual general iVEEETING. 8 MAY, 1924. 


(Held in The Institution Lecture Theatre.) 


Sir James Devozishire, E.B.E., Vice-President, 
took the chair at 6 p.m. • 

The Chairman : The President is representing the 
Institution to-night at the Annual Dinner of the Iron 
and Steel Institute and he has asked me to preside at 
this meeting in his absence. 

The ijptfce cdhvening the meetirig was taken as read. 
"The minutes of •the Ordinary Meeting held on the 24th 
April, 1924, wer^ also taken as read and were confirmed 
and sighed. 

A list of cgindidates for election^and transfer, approved 
by the Cou®icil for ballot, was taken as read and was 
ordered to be Suspended in the Hall. 

Messrs. A. W. M^shall,and R. W. Hughman were 
appointed scrutineers of the ballot for the*election and 
transfer of member^ and, at the end of th^ meeting, the 
result of the ballot was declared as follows :— 

Elections. 


Members. 


McNicol, Archibald John. 

Armstrong, Reginald Basil. 
Ash, Arthur Staniey. 
Baxter, James MacGo^an. 
Canning, Sidney, B.Sc. 

(Eng.). • 

Chiba, Shigetaro. 

Clerk, George Brownlow. 
Connor, Robert. 

Drape, Stanley. 

D3anond, John Drayson. 
Green, Alexander Hender¬ 
son. 


‘furner, Edgar Perceval. 


Hargreaves, Tom. 

Jones, Reginald Cleveland. 
Kitchen, Percy Inman. 
Leslie, George ITerlsert, 
Captain, A.E.C. 

Lloyd, Thomas. 
Mazoomdar* Tarak (^aran. 
Pantvaidya, Mahadev 
Vaman. 

^ann, John Selwyn. 
Raworth, Alfred. 

Webber, Ernest Clifford. 


Associate Members. 


Wigner, Sydney Howard. 


Graduates. 


Banks, Albert. 

Boddington, Frank Stan¬ 
field. 

Bradley, Robert Walter. 
Chase, Stephen Hayter. 
Downie, Christopher •Ed¬ 
mund. » . 

Galbraith, Reginald Arthur 
H., Lieut., R.C.C.S. 


Gajdner, Geoffrey Harold. 
Gupta, Kristina Chandra. 
Halle, ChSirles Richard. 
Hobbs, •Percy George. 

Holt, Walter Raynmond K. 
Hudson, William.James. 
Leake, Williari! Richard. 

• L’festrange, Wilton Old- 



Graduates —continued. 


Narasimham, R. D., B.E., 
M.E. 

Nunn, Darrell. 

O’Sullivan, Stephen. 
Philip, Archibald, B.Sc. 
Pocock, Hugh Shellshear. 


Stobbs, John Ge*>rge. 
Taylor, Harold Charles. 
Todd, W’illiam Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Tuffill, George William. 
W^illiams.ThomasVaugJian. 


Students. 


Aschman, Geoffrey Donald. 
Atkinson, Sidney. 

Baldwin, Alfred William T. 
Barker, Frederick Albert. 
Barratt, Noel Marshall. 
Bennett, James Miller. 
Blizard, Charles Hillyer. 
Boardman, Tom. 

Boullen, Harold Godfrey. 
Campbell, Michael C. 
Carruthers, John Edward. 
Dowe, Henry George P. 
Durand, Pliilippe Henri R. 
Edwards, Sydney Law¬ 
rence. 

Elven, Robert Slade. 
Fames, Thomas Louis. 
Farnworth, Benjamin. 
Field, Arthur Henry M. 
Fryer, Harold Herbert. 
Gardiner, Robert Charles. 
Gibson, Thomas. 

Green, George Norman. 
Higson, Donald Hesketh. 
Holt, Philip John. 
Hubbard, Edward John 
E., B.A. 

Jones, Arnold Edward. 
Landsbert, Reginald Er¬ 
nest. 

Lucette, Philip Arthur C. 
MacColl, Hugh Geoffrey. 
Maina,r, Oswald Edwin. 
MeWhirter, Eric Malcolm 

s. ■ ■ 

Middleton, SamuelGharles; 


Mitchell, Denys Lindley. 
Moffatt, Joseph Walton. 
Newton, John Alfred. 
Odling-Smee, Charles Wil¬ 
liam. 

Orchard, Frederick Charles. 
Parry, Herbert Watkin T. 
Perris, Frank^Robert,B.Sc. 
Pheasant, John William A. 
Pollock, Jack*Campbell. 
Porter, Frank.* 

Potter, Jack. 

Prangnell, James Ernest. 
Rice, Edmund Stewaxt, 
Jun. 

Roberts, David Plarold. ’ 
Roberts, Frederick W alter. 
Roberts, Leonard Qrai^* 
Robertson, Pliilip "White. 
Salcr, Huseein Tewfik. 
Shaw, Thomas Frederieje. 
Shields, Ernest Gerald. 
Showier, Thomas HeixTy. 
Smitli, Cyril Blake. 

Tagg, George Frank. 
Turnbull, Frederick ^.augh- 
lin. 

Vaughan, Alfred Bentley; 
Walter, Charles Lockhart. 
W''arrington, Eric. 

. Webb, Frederick George. 
Wharfe, Lawrence EdwaariJ. 
Whitcher, Athol Eric J. 
'Willard, Leslie Albert. 
•"Williams, Harold. 
WUliams, Jainee Re?c. 
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Transfers, 

Associate Member to Member. 

Cave-Brown-Cave,^ Nigel Myers, Ernest Robertson, 

» Frederick. Capt^ B*S.c. Regnauld. Alfred, B.Sc, 
Cl^y^on, Albert Edmund, Sharp, Harry Gilkes. 

Sims, John Walter. 

Dawson, Boyd. Wilkinson, Arthur Row- 

Hilder, Walter Trevethan. Xland. 

*McKinnoriJ Ernest Cyril. 


Graduate to Associate Member. 
Anderson, John. 

Dennis, William Edwin. 

Dunbar, Iseslie. 


MacEwan, Lewis Barclay, 
B.Sc. 

Nixon, Thomas Edgar B. 


Student to Associate Member. 

Esmond. Leslie Purcell. Jolly, Edward Ernest. 

Ferguson, Alexander Dal- Lyon, Edwin. 

, Steel, Harry Gordon. 

Heritage, Hubert James E. Topley, Harry. 

Associate to Associate Member. 

Sloan, George Andrew. 


Student 

Burgum, William Thomas. 
Deedes, John Gordon, 
M.B.E.. Capt, R.C.S. 
Gerrj^ Lionel Frederick. 
Latham, Ashton. 
McLennan, Roderick Ar¬ 
thur, 


to Graduate. 

Millington, Stanley. 
Ogilvie, Harold Erskine. 
Verity, Conrad Edward 
H. 

Wellsteed, Albert Edward. 
Wright, George Thomas. 


Messra. R- Gnerson, F. Pooley and Captain R. J. 
WaUis-Jone^ were appointed scrutineers of the ballot 
for the election of new Members of Council. 

TlTe foUdlving lists of donations were taken as read 

and the thanks of the meeting were accorded to the 
donors. 

Messrs. George Allen and Unwin. Ltd • 
Astronomer Royal; Messrs, e! 
Benn. Ud .; C. Bodeau ; the British Cast Iron Research 

Engineering Standards 
^sociation; J. Bruce; Department of the Interior 
Canada; Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. • the Chief 
^perimental Officer Signals Experimental Establish^ 

Dr A ^ rw ’ of Factories ; 

an‘d Co ^ w r ■ Constable 

Director-General of 

Q B E C F n J^rysdsle, 

■R Wft ’ J' Eleming, F.RS • 

B. Hague; K. Hedges; F. L. Henley; the ImDerial 

Bureau ; the Institution of Heatina 
and Ventilating Engineers (IncOrp.); the Institution J 
Roj^ E^nee«. Chatham; 
technical Commission; A. C. Jolley • Dr A E 11 
E T. Lamer; Prof. M. Madean • ^of E Wf !' 
^essrs, Marconi International bo^°cf 
Meares. C.I.E.; the Meteorological Office W^f 
Narayan; the NationjU. Electric Lamn A ^ x- 

p5do; R. E. Neale; EWL i 

* ^ • D.Nico 1; Mesas. Sir Isaac.I 


Pitman and Sons, Ltd.; Purdue University; J. H. 
Reyner; Dr. -A. Russell, F.R.S.; Dr. E. Sacchetto ; 
M. G. Say; H. G. Solbmon; Dr. S. B. Smith ; Messrs. 
E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd.; S. G. Starling* C. F. Wade ; 
Prof. Miles Walker; and Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 
Benevolent Fund (see list of Ponations on page 480). 
The Chairman, after;reviewin^the work of the Session, 
moved “ That the Annual Report of the Council * for 
the year 1923-24, as presented, be receiv''ed«and adopted,” 
The resolution was seconded by Prof. E. W. Mar- 
chant, D.Sc., and comments and suggestions Vere 
made by Mr. W. R. Cooper, Mr. J. J. Stewart and 
Mr. F. W. Purse, to which the Chairman replied as 
follows:— 

The Chairman : Mr. Cooper may be assured that the 
improvement of the lighting of the Lecture Theatre 
is very much in hand. I can. assure Mr. Stewart, 
who spoke in regard to the Electrical Appointments 
Board, that the sense of his remarks will be transmitted 
to the proper Committee.^ We are ipiich obliged tQi 
Mr. Purse for taking notice of the work of the Council 
in obtaining the privilege for the members to use the 
title " Chartered El^trical Engineer.” ^ r c 
The Report was then unanimously adppted. ' 

Mr. P. D. Tuckett (Hon. Treasurer) : It is ycfur 
misfor^ne that the Bye-Laws have deprived, you of so 
exceptionally capable an Honorary Treasurer as' you 
possessed in Sir Jam&s Devonshire, but I am glad to 
say that the inherent vitality of tlie Ijnstitixtion enables 
me to submit a Statement of Accounts with which I 
^nk the niembers have e-^er}?; rdhson to feel satisfied. 
The ye^'s iBCbme shows an increase of £696, and the 
Expenditure a reduction of £6 020, omitting the various 
Reserve provisions at the foot of the Accounts. The 
increased Income is mainly due to an increase of £1 000 
in subscriptions, offset to the extent of £394 by reduced 
Enixnnce Fees and to the extent of £141 by reduced 
Dividends and Interest. The reduced Expenditure is 
spread over a number of items. First, there is the 
ehi^atidn of the following special items which appeared 
Accounts, viz. H.M. Office of Works, 
£ 222 ; Commenforation Meetings. £ 226 ; War Memorial, 

t-k’ £113 ;• Thompson Memorial 

^iDrary, £32; and there is also a reduction of £286 
w the expenses incidental to the Royal Charter. Next 
there are grarifying reductions of £5^6 in Management 
Expenses, of ^87 in the various items under the heading 
of Budding.” of £335 in Mortgage Interest! 

*^® oi £28 in the cost 

of the Institution Meetii%s. and of £326 in the cost of 

a ^^stracts, and 

of *^^® "®t cost 

ammrnf * resulting from an increase of that 

frnm ^■u tenants and deducted 

to £3 474, as Soi»pared with £2 491 in the previous year. 

^^® ^^«lding is fully let, 

fl , lor Institution purposes is enjoyed by us at 
of ^ cost. The rexfuction in the net cost 

the Journal is due tc^at^increase ol £1 413 from Sales 
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and Advertisements, and a similar increase of £1 360 
accounts for the reduced cost of Science Abstracts. In 
1921 Science Abst»acts cost us £978, and in 1922 £1 084, 
whereas iSiis l^t year we were called upon to find only 
£27. I tlrink that the Committee controlling the 
publication are to be congratulated on this very marked 
impro-\?ement, which I? hope we,*sh511 see^maintained in 
the current year. Referring to what I have called th e 
Reserve provisioils at the foot of the Revenue Account, 
it will be seen that £4 500 has been applied to redeeming 
the bhlance of the mortgage on the Tothill-street property, 
as compared with £3 000 applied to its reduction in 
the previous year, while £1 701 has been spent on 
Furniture, Fittings and Apparatus, as compared with. 
£718. There is no very material difference in the other 
items, but it will be noted wid:h satisfaction that the 
Balance carried to the General Fund in the Balance 
Sheet is £3 967, as compared with £862 a year ago. 
For the current year there will be a decrease of some 
£3 600 in the j^come fron? subscriptions, consequent 
on the reductions which were sanctioned a year ago and 
which came into force at the beginning of tins year, 
but I hope»that*this decrease may l»e largely made good 
•by additional n^mbership, by the increased rents now 
being paid by our tenants, by increased sales of the 
Journal and ad-^ertising receipts, and by the return on 
the accumulated surplus of last year. Turning to the 
Balance Sh5et, it will be seen, 'as mentioned in the 
Report, th^ .ta]fing the Tothill-street property and 
the Investments,at cost, and the Institution Building, the 
Library and the Funfiture jft their written-down values, 
the Assets amount tto £146 239; and deducting from 
this figure the outstanding mortgage of £14 801 on 
this building, and the other liabilities aggregating 
£5 038, there is a net surplus of £125 399, showing an 
increase of £11 000 over the corresponding figure a 
year ago. This gratifying resuit affords striking evidence 
of our strong financial position and, if the progress of 
the industry is what I believe we have every reason to 
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anticipate it will be, should ensure our abihty to fake 
advantage of the enlarged scope for ou^many activities. 
The various items in the Accounts have been dealt with 
on the same lines as before and appeavr to me to^call for 
no special comment, and I do not pJcpose therefore t<? 
take up time by reviewing the detailed figures, bu^ I 
shall of course be glad to furnish any explanation of 
them which any member may- desire. . As indicated *in 
"the Note at the foot of fhe Accounts, the Investments , 
are taken at cost and show some depreciation, but I 
am glad to say that it now amounts to less than £1 000, 
so that those members who are optinnstically inclined 
may justifiably hope before very long to see the Invest¬ 
ments worth the figure at wMch they stand. That is 
all which I have to say on the Accounts, but I should 
like to take this opportunity of expressing my grateful 
appreciation of the extremely careful and businesslike 
way in which they are kept by the Secretary and Ms 
staff. I now formally move ; “ That the Statement of 
Accoun-ts and Balance Sheet for -the year ended 31st 
December, 1923,* as presented, be received and adopted.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. F. Pooley and, , 
after the Chairman had replied to comments by 
Mr. F. W. Purse, was unanimously adopted. • 

The following resolution, moved by Mr. W. R. 
Rawlings and seconded by Mr. A. H. Allen, was 
carried with acclamation : “ That the best thanks of 
the Institution be accorded to the following officers 
for their valuable services during the past year: {a) 
The Hon. Secretaries of the Local Centres and the 
Local Hon. Secretaries and Treasurers abroad : (6) The 
Hon. Treasurer (Mr. P. D. Tuckett)." 

Captain R. J. Wallis-Jones then moved “That 
Messrs. Allen, Attfield & Co. be appointed Auditors for 
the year 1924-25.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W*. E. Rogers 
and carried unanimously. 

The meeting terminated at 6.40 p.m. 

* See page 636. 
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* SchoilarslLips. 

p The following Scholarships [Save heen awarded by the 
Council for 1924r-26 :— 

■David Hughes Scholarship {value £50). 

H. E. W. Tumath (Belfast Municipal College of 
Technology). • 

Salomons Scholarship {value £60). 

E. Yoiffel (Liverpool University). 

Associate Membership. 

Ohndidates for Associate Membership are reminded 
that they may present a thesis in lieu of talring the 
A.M.I.E.E. Examination. Members are asked to bring 
thi^ fact to the notice of anyone intending to apply for 
admission to that class. 

Third Intemational Conference on E.H.T. 

, Supply Systems. 

The Council have decided that tlie Institution stiall 
he represented at the above Conference, to be held at 
Paris next June (see page 816), and the following British 
-National Committee has been set up to co-operate with 
the French Committee, to co-ordinate the work of the 
British representatives, to watch British interests, and 
to arrange for the submission of reports to the Confer¬ 
ence. Thci^ritish Dominions are to be invited, through 
the Institution's Local Honorary Secretaries, to nominate 
reprssentatives to attend the Conference. 

British Committee. 

W. B. Woodhouse {Chairman). 

J. R. Beard R. Borlase Matthews 

T. Bolton E. Parry 

N. E. P. Harris G. V. Twiss 

A. Jacob 


The C^iaurman of the Papers Committee, and represen- 
^ ts-tive^ of the following:— 

* " - - * 

The Electricity Commissioners. 

The British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers' 
.association. 

The Cabje Makers' Association. 

^The British Engineering Standards Association. 

The Bri^h Electrical and .Allied Industries Research 
Association. 

^ The General Post Office. 

The Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association. 
The Intemational Electrotechnical Commission. 

The Incorpofated Asgociation of Electric Power 
Companies, 


The Benevolent Fund. 

The following is a list of the DonsCdons and Annual 
; Subscriptions received during the period 26 Sep¬ 
tember-26 October, 1924:— . 

£ s. d. 

; Bloome, J. (Manchester) ." 2 6 

i Farrer, M. (Twickenham) .. .. .. 6 0 

; French, A. J. (London) .. ,. .. 10 6* 

I Gibbins, J. (Newcastle-Qu-Tyne) .. .. 2 6 

j Gilbert Club (per Mr. C. E. Benham) .. 40 6 11 

Lisle, G. S. (Gatesheadyon-Tyne) .. .. 6 0 

Smith, A. Eric (Tipton) .. .. .. 110 

Smith, J. L. (Leyton) ". 6 0 

i Verity, G. (Birmingham) .. .. ,. 110 

i Walter, C. L. (Christchurch, N.Z.) .. 6 0 

♦ Annual Subscriptioiv p 

\ ^ 

; The following have subscribed £6* or more in ©ne 
I amount to the Benevolent Fund since its inception in 
i 1890;— ' ' , 

« . Total Subicribed 

>- to 2bth Oct., 1U24. 

' , . ' £ S. d. 

Abel, Sir Frederick, Bart., F.R.S. .. ^ .. 6 6 0 

Anderson, §ir James .. .. 26 6 0 

Andrews, Vfe •.... .. 62 10 0 

Aron, Professor H.6 6 0 

Aron Electricity Meter, Ltd. ,. .. 10 10 0 

Associated Municipal Electrical Engineers 

{Greater London Centre). 7 7 0 

Atkinson, LI. B. . .44 19 0 

Ayrton, Prof. W. E., F.R.S. 6 6 0 

Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd.. 26 6 0 

Bailie, Jf D. .. .. .. .. .. 6 6 0 

Barnes, A. S.7 10 0 

Bazley, SirTholnas, Bart. .. ..^ .. 1010 0 

! Bad, Major Herbert, O J3.E. .. ' .. .. 6 6 0 

Bennett, A. R. .. *■.. .. .. 6 6 0 

Binyon, B., O.B.E. T. .. 6 0 0 

Bowden, H. W. .6 6 0 

Britifh*Insula1ed Wire Co., Ltd. .? .. "*26 6 0 

British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. .. 26 6 0 

British Westinghouse Co., Ltd.62 10 0 

Broomfield, F. H. . .^. 6 6 0 

Brydon, S.6 0 0 

Bucldngham, A. O. .. 10 10 0 

“ Building Trades' Gift to the’Nation " . .. 67 9 6 

Buraand, W. E.' .. 28' 7 0 

Byng. G.*243 1 0 

Byng, M. .. •..19 19 0 

Cappel, Sir Albert J. Leppoc, K.C.I.E. .. 10 0 0 

Cater, J, McI. .., .10 10 0 

Ch^en, W. A. .. .. .. .. H H o 

China* Furniture and Electrical Fittings 
Manu^aqjtyrers’ Association . .. 26 6 0 

Chloride Electrical Stojagg Co., Lfd.*^ .. 10 10 0 

Clark, Latimer, F.R.S. .. .. ,. 6 6 0 


6 0 
6 0 
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Total Subscribed 
to 25th Oa., 1924. 

It £ s. d. 

Clay, C. B. - .II 0 0 

Clements, F. W. . 26 0 0 

CoUins, W.8 8 0 

Committee for Protectson of Electrical 
Interests .. . 24 9 0 

Cooper, W. R. . 6 5 0 

ComisE, V. K.*. .16 16 6 

Cox,C. W. .. . . ..600 

Cromptdn, Col. R. E. B., C.B.11 11 0 

Crookes, Sir William, O.M., F.R.S. 6 6 0 

Cross, A. S. .. .6 10 

Dallas, J. D. .. .. .... .. 60 0 0 

Davies, B. .27 17 6 

Davis and Timmins, Ltd. .. • .. .. 10 10 0 

Deacon, M. .. .. . 6 60 

Dearlove, J. A. L. .. .. 60 0 0 

Devonshire, Sir James, lC.B.]gi. .. .. 23 2 0 

Dick, Kerr and (»o.. Ltd. .. .. .. 26 6 0 

Disabled Soldiers and Sailors Training Fund, ' 

Guarantors of the .. .: ... .. 23 18 4 

Donovailj; H. C.* .. .. •. .. 121 6 0 

Douglass, Sir James .. .... ., 10 10 0 

Dugard Brothers . .. 600 

Dykes, A. H, .*. •.8 3 0 

Eccl^s, Dr. H., F.R.S. ,. ^ . ,, 65 0 0 

Edgcumbe, 4- ••• ... .. * .. .. 49 8 0 

Edmunds, H. .. .. .. 10 0 0 

Electrical Power.Storage Co^ Ltd. .. .. 26 6 0 

Electrical Engineers'^aU Committee .♦ 606 11 4 

Electrical Review, Ltd. .. .. * .*. 6 6 0 

Electrical Standardizing, Testing and Train¬ 
ing Institution, Ltd, .. .... 60 0 0 

Electrician Printing and Publishing Co. .. 6 6 0 

Ellis, A. ., .. .. .. .. .. 6 6 0 

Ellis, H. S. .. .. .• .. .. 6 6 0 

Elwell, C. F.6 17 0 

Esson, W. B. .. .. .^J}5 0 0 

Evershed, S. .. .. ., 83 12 0 

Evershed and Vigjaoles, Ltd. .. .. , ., 6 6 0 

Ferguson Pailin, Ltd. 10 0 0 

Festing, Edward Robert, Mfijor-General, • 

R.E., C.B,, F.R.S. .. .. .. .. 10 0 0 

Fisher, F. L. .. .. .. .. .. 5 6 0 

Fletcher, JR. H., B»A. .. .. .. , 10 3 6 

Forbes, Prof. G., F.R.S.65 *0 0 

Fortescue, Prof. C. L.11 6 0 

Foster, Prof. George Carey, J-L.lf, D.Sc., 

F.R.S. .. .. .. .. .. 660 

Foster Engineering Co., Ltd. 6 6 0 

Fowler and Lancaster .. ^ .. ^.. .. 6 0 0 

Franklin, C. .. .. .. .. .., 10 0 0 

Garcke, E.^ .. .. .. . . .. 297 6 0 

Gavey,'Sir John, C.B. ..... .. 18 7 0 

General Electric Co., Ltd. .. .. .. 62 0 0 

Gilbert Club .. .. ., 40 6 11 

Gilbert Tercentenary Fund .. . 6 1 11 

Gladstone, Dr. J. H. ...... .. 10 0 0 

Glasgow (City of) RoyaJ Engineer Volunteers 1^* 0 11 

Gobie, h: .. . ... .. ^ .. 9 17 0 

Gorham, J. M. .. . . >. • .. .. 6 6 0 

Goslin, E. T. .. .. 11 1 0 ! 


* Total Subscri/>ed 

to S^ih Oct., 1924.. 

£ s. d.. 

Graham, A,, and MuUard, Capt. S. R. . • 16 0 0^- 

Graham, W. J... .. .. •. .* . • ^0 0- 

Gray, J. Hunter, K.C... ..•.*« .. 16 6 C*- 

Gray, R. K. -268 5 *0- 

" R. K. Gray Portrait Fund ” .. . • 8 11^9^- 

Grime, R. E. .. .. « . ? . 6 0 0 

Hammond, R.^19 19 

Harrison, H.E.11 11 0> 

Harvey. T. H. M.12 12 0. 

Hawtayne, W. C. C. .. .. .. .. 14 14 0- 

Heaphy, M. .. .. .. . .. .. 10 10 0- 

Hedges, K. ? .. .. 32 3 0- 

Henderson, Sir James.• 6 0 0-' 

Henley's Telegraph Works Co., Ltd... .. 280 0 0» 

Highfield, J. S. .'‘36 10 0 - 

Himt,H. .. .. .,64 11 -6- 

Hockley, N. J. .. .. .. . - .. 7 2 0- 

Hooper's Telegraph and India Rubber Works, , 

Ltd. .. .. .. .. .. .. 660' 

Howe, Prof. G. W. O., D.Sc. 10 0 0 •, 

Hughes, Prof. D. E., F.R.S. 6 6 0 

Hughman, Sir E. M. .. .. .. .. 260 9 0 • 

Hunter, P. V., C.B.E. .. .. .. 7 7 0 

Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association 102 10 0 - 

Ingleby, J. C. B.10 0 0 

Institution of Railway Signal Engineers .. 31 10 0 - 

Jackson, Admiral Sir H. B., R.N., G.C.^., 

K.C.V.O., F.R.S. 17 4 0- 


Jackson, Col. R. R. 

.. 20 

10 

0^ 

Jewell, C. J. .. .. .. 

.. 7 

12 

6 

Johnson Matthey and Co., Ltd. 

.. 10 

10 

0 

Jonas and Colver, Ltd. 

.. 6 

6 

0 • 

Jones, A. Ernest 

6 

6 

0» 

Jones, Charles Edward 

.*. 6 

11 

0» 

Kapp, Dr. G. .. 

.* 19 

19 

0 • 

Kelvin, The Rt. Hon. Lord, O.M., G.C.V.O., 

• 


F.R.S. 

.. 27 

6 

0 

Kemnal, Sir James 

.. 6 

6 

0 

Kennedy, Sir Alexander, F.R.S. 

.. 60 

0 


Kennedy and Donkin .. 

.. 10 

10 

0 . 

Kensit, H. E. M. 

.. 11 

6 

6 . 

Kerr, W. T.. 

.. 17 

7 

Q- 

Kolle, H. W. .. 

.. 60’ 

8 

.*0 . 

Lacey, E. M. 

.. 25 

0 

0- 

Leach, H. L. 

... 17 

7 

d- 

Lord, F. A. B. .. .. 

6 

S 

0 

Mackenzie, T. B. 

. .7 

•1 

*0- 

MacWhirter, A. C. * . 

7 

7 

, O' 

Makower, A. J. .. .. T. 

.. ^16 

0 

Mance, Sir Henry, C.I.E. 

.. 27 

6 

0* 

Marchant, Prof. E. W., D.Sc. 

.. 10 17 

0-< 

Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. 

.. 60 

0 

0- 

Marryat, H. .. .. .... 

.. • 6 

1 

0 

Marsh, F. R. .. 

.. 4(1 10 

•0 • 

Mather, Prof. T., F.R.S. 

.. 17 

2 

0 

Mavor and Coulson, Ltd. .. 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Maxwell, J. M. Scott .. .. .. 

9 

8 


Medhurst, F. H. 

.. 6 

6 

0 

Merz, C. H. .. ,. .. .. 

.. -48 

6 

0 « 

Midland Electrical Engineefs’* Ball 

Com- 



nrxttee .. . • # ^. 

'a 

.. .91 

•0 



t • 
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Mordey, W. M. .. 

Morse,^S. 

Mullard, Capt. S.fR. •. 

Muflard, 'Capt. S. R. and Graham, A.* 

Nalder, F, H.. 

N*alder Brothers, and Thofnpscm, Ltd. 

Nash, G. H. .. ^ 

^ • •• •• 

Newman, A. J. 

Nisbett, G. H. .. 

Noble, Sir William 
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Caunter, 0^ Small electriC lighting sets. 

sm. 8vo. 2f^4 pp. Glasgow, n.d. 
Chadwick, J . Radioactivity and radioactive substances. 
With a foreword by Sir E. Rutherford. 

sm. 8vo. 123 pp. London, 1921 
Classen, A. Quantitative analysis by electrolysis. 
By A. C., with the* co-operation of H. Cloeren. 
Revised, rearranged and enlarged English edition 
by W. T. Hall. 8vo. 359 pp. New York, 1919 
Clocks. Electric clocks and chimes. A practical hand¬ 
book giving complete instructions for the making 
^ of successful electric timepieces, synchronised clock 
systems, and chiming mechanism. 

sm. 8vo. 1^9 pp. London, n.d. 
Cook, A. L. Interior wiring and systems for electric 
Ijgjit ancfepower service. ^ r 

sm. 8vo. 470 pp. New York, 1923 
CouRSEY, P. R. The radio experimenter's handbook. 

2 pt[s]. [Pt. 1, 2nd^ed.]. Bvo. London, 1923 
Cross, H. H. V. Automobile batteries. A practical 
handbook on the construction, charging, repair, and 
maintenance oj ignitioi;, starting, lighting, and 
electric vehicle batteries : “ dry," lead, and alkaline 
types, new impress. 

• sm. 8vo. 109 pp. London, 1922 
Crowther, j. a. Ions, electrons, and ionizing radia¬ 
tions. 3rd*ed. 8vo. 304 pp. London, 1^22 

Cunningham, E,* Relativity, the electron theory and 
^avitation. 2nd ed. 

• 8vo. * 155 pp. London, 1921 

Darling, ^3. R. Pyrjmetry. A practical treatise on 
the measurement uf high temperatures. 2nd ed. 

'sm. 8vo. 236 pp. London. I92(y 
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Dawes, C. L. Electrical measurements and testing, 
direct and. alternating current. A manual to 
accompany Timbie's “ Electrical measurements in 
/direct? and lalternating current ” and Karapetofi’s 
" Elementary electrical testing.” 

4to. no pagin. New York, 1916 
Duncam, J., and Stairli*ng, S. G. A textbook of 
physics. [Reprinted with additional Chapter]. 

t •» 8vo. 1116 pp. London, 1922 
Eccles, W. H., D.Sc. Continuous waye wireless tele- 
gpraphy. parti. 8vo. 414pp. London, 
Einstein, A., Ph.D. Relativity. The special and the 
genenal theory : a popular exposition. Authorised 
translation by R. W. Lawson, D.Sc. 

8th ed. sm. 8vo. 151 pp. London, [1924] 
Elbourne, E. T. Factory administration and cost 
accounts, new ed., 

la. 8vo. 831pp. London, 1921 
Electricity (Supply) Act, 1&19. With notes by 
W. S. Kennedy. 8yo. 96 pp. London, 1920 

l^LLSON, F. A. ^tomatic telephones. An introductory 
treatise dealing, with the fundamental principles, 
metl; 4 od^, and advantages of automatic telephony. 

, • sm. 8vo. 227 pp. London, 1924 

Favarger, a. t.,’41ectricit6 et ses applications k la 
chronomdtria. 3e6d. 667 pp. 8vo. Neuchatel, 1924 
Few, * H. Elementary determinants for electrical 
engineers. sm. 8vo. 98 pp. London, [1922] 

Fleming, J. •A., F.R.S. The thermionic valve 

and its .developments, in radio-telegraphy and 
telephony. 2nd «d.^ • 

, 8vo. 461 pp. • I,^ondon, 1924 
Fox, G. Principles of electric motors and control. 

8vo. 613 pp. New York, 1924 
Galletti di Cadilhac, R. C. The framework of wire¬ 
less telegraphy and of nature. 2nd ed. 

8v^. 66 pp. London, 1922 
Gates, S; B. Pure mathematics for engineers. With 
an introduction by H. A. Webb. 

2 pt[s]. sm. 8vo. London, 1920 
Gow, C. C. The electro-metallurgy of steel. With a 
preface by D.*A. Campbell. • 

• 8vo. ,367 pp. London, 1921 
Graefigny, H. de. Album de plans de pose d’Cclairage 
Clectrique. 6e^d. 

8vo. 137 pp. Paris, [1924] 
Hale, A. J. The applications of electrolysis in clteiaical 
industry. 8vo. 167 pp. London, 1918 

-The manufacture of chemicals by electrolysis. 

8v<?. 91 pp. London, 1919 

Harrison, H. H. An introduction to the Strowger 
system of automatic telephony. 

8vo. leSpp. 1924 

Heath* J . . A ha,ndbook of telephone circuit diagrams, 

with explanations. • 

sm. obi. 8vo. 2^9 pp. Ney) York, 1924: 
Hopkinson, B.^ C.M.G., F.R.S. Scfentific papers. 
Collected and arranged by Sir J. A. Ewing, K,C.B., 
F.R.S., and Sir J. Larmor, F.R.S., M.P. , 

la.<6vo. 607 pp. Cambridge, 1921 

Hornor, H. A. Spot^d arc welding. *• 

8y<S. 596 pp. London, 1920 


Howe, G? W. O., D.Sc. A text-book of electrical! 
engineering. Translated from the German of 
Dr. A. Thomaien. 6th ed. ^ 

8vo. 493 j^. London, 1920’ 
Hudson, R.. G. Engineering eleqtfeci^. * 

8vo. 198 pp. New York, 

Hughes, W. E. Modern efectro-plating. A guide-book 
for platers, works chemist^ and engineers. • 

la ^o. 167 pp. * London, [1923] 

Hund, a. Hochfrequenzmesstechnik. Ihr® wissen- 
. schaftlichen und praktischen Grundlagen. 

8vo. 340 pp. Berlin, 1922 
Hutchinson, R. W. Intermediate text-book of mag¬ 
netism and electricity. « 

2nd. impr. 628 pp. sm. 8vo. London, 192 J 
Illuminating engineering practice. Lectures, delivered 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Sept. 20 to 28, 
1916, under the joint auspices of the University 
and the Illuminating Engineering Society. '* 

8vo. 688 pp. New York, 1917 
Innes, C. H. The fan, including the theory and pradtice 
of centrifugal and axial fans. Revised by W. M. 
Wallace and F. R. Jolley. 

2nd ed. 8vo. 310 pp. London, 1^1^ 
James, H, D. Controllers for electric motors. 

8vo. 368 pp. London, 1920 
Jeans, J. H., LL.D., F.R.S. The d 3 mamical theory of 
gases. 3rd ed. la. 8vo. 448 pp. Cambridge, 1921 

--The mathematical theory of electricity and 

magnetisih. 4th ed. [repr.]. 

la. 8vo. 633 pp. Cambridge, 1923 
Jones, H. L., M.D. Medical electricity. 8th ed., 
revised and edited by L. W. Bathurst, M.D. 

8vo. 690 pp. London, 1920 
Jude, R, H., D.Sc. The school magnetism and 
electricity. • 

4th impr. sm. 8vo. 409 pp. London, 1914 
Judge, A. W. Automobile and aircraft engines in 
theory and experiment. Being a r^^sed “and 
enlarged edition of ” High-speed internal combustion 
engines.” 8vo. 649 pp. London, 1921 

Julia, G. Lefons sur les fonctions uniformes k poitft 
singulier essentiel isol6, professSes au College de 
France. R6dig6es par P. Flamant. 

8vo. 166 pp.. Paris, [1924] 
Kaye, G. W. C., O.B.E., D.Sc. The practical applica¬ 
tions of X-ra 5 J’S. 8vo. 143 pp. London, 1922 

Knox, J., D.Sc. The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 

2nd ed. sm. 8vo. 131pp. London,^921 

Kungliga Vattenfallstyrelsen. UtredniJIgar och 
fSrslag till normer*f6r elektriskaJinjebyggnader. • 

4to. 276»pp. Stockholm, 1921, 
Lamb, C. G. Alternating currents. 2 pt[s]. ■ 

8vo. Camhridge,^1921 
Laws, F. A. Electrical measurements. 

8vo. 732pp. New^ork, 1911 
Lee, j. Telegraph practice. A study of comparative 
method. sm. 8vo. Ill pp. London, 1917 

Livens, G. H. The theory of electricity. 

la. 8vo. 723 pp. Cambridge, 191 l8* 
Lodge, Sir. O., F:R.S. Atoms and rays. An 
introduction to modem •^eiys on atomic structure 
, and radiation. 8vo. 208 pp. London,,19i4 
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-Lorentz, H. a., Einstein, A., Minkowski, H., and 
Weyl, H. The principle of relativity. With notes 
by A. Somirnerfeld. Translated by W. Perrett and 
G. B. Jeffer:^. 8vo. 224 pp. [1923] 

^Lorin^, F. H. AtoJnic theories. 2nd ed. 

^ rt , ^ * 8vo. 229 pp. 8vo. [1923] 

Low, D. A. Heat engine?; embracing the theory, 

' construction, and performance of steam boilers, 
reciprocatidg steam engines, steam turbines and 
internal combustion engines. 2nd impr. 

8vo. 697 pp. London, 1922 
Luckiesh, M. Artificial light: its influence upon 
civilization. 8vo. 380 pp. London, [1920] 

Mercier, C., M.D, A jnanual of the electro-chemical 
treaijnent of seeds. 

sm. 8vo. 142 pp. London, 1919 
Miall, S», The structure of the atom: notes on 

, some recent theories. 8vo. 26 pp. London, 1922 
Morecr®ft, J. H., and Hehre, F. W. Continuous 
current circuits and machinery, vol. 1. 

• 8vo. 476 pp. New York, 1923 

Moyer, J. A. Steam turbines. A practical and 
theoretical treatise for engineers and students, 
including a discussion of the gas turbine. 

4th ed. 8vq. 607 pp. New Yofk, 1919 
Murray, D. Lord Kelvin as professor in the old College 
of Glasgow. 4to. 22 pp. Glasgow, 1924 

Nechells Power Station, The, of the Birmingham 

• Corporation. Reprinted from “ Engineering,” 
January 26th to April 18th, 1923. 

,4to. 64 pp. London, 1923 
Nettel, F. Comparison of principal points of standards 
for electrical machinery. (Rotating machines and 
transforiners). 8vo. 42 pp. Berlin, 1923 

Nottage, W. H. The calculation and measurement 
of induetance and capacity. 

• 2nd ed.. 8vo. 232 pp. London, 1924 
Pag 6, V. W. The modem motor truck. Design, 
•constAction, operation, repair, commercial applica¬ 
tions. 8vo. 962 pp. London, 

^ Modem starting, lighting and ignition. 

• 6th ed. 8vo. 816 pp. London, [1920] 

Painton, E. T. SmaU electric motors, d.c. and a.c. 
A practical introduction to the principles, con¬ 
struction and op^ation of fractional h.p. motors. 

sm. 8vo. 131pp. London, 1923 
-r— Small single phase transformers: explaining a 
. commercijQ. method of design. 

• * ^ sm. 8vo. 106 pp. London, 1221 

Palmer,'^ A. R. Magnetic measurements and experi- 

V meats. - sm. 8vo. l24pp. London, 1918 

.Penury, H. W. The Baudot printing telegraph system. 
2nd ed. sni. 8vq. London, [1919] 

'Elementary telegraphy. 2nd ed. 

„ sm. 8vo. 247 pp. Londm, \22l 

x^Nor, F. E. Electrical phenoiriena in parallel con¬ 
ductors. yol. 1, Elements of transmission. 

Svo. 344 pp. JSTm yorlb, 1918 
I^lLLiPS, E. F. Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, 
Ltd. [Handbook of wires and cables]. 

_ sm. Syo. 320 pp. 1023 ' 

PiERNET, M. E. ThOprjjB gOnOrale sur les courants 
_ T ^Iternatifs. fa^ 1. ^8vo. 110 pp. Pam, [1924]. 


PiLON, H. The Coolidge tube. Authorised translation. 

sm. 8vo. 96 pp. London, 1920 
PoYNTiNG, J. H., SctD., F.R.S. Collected scientific 
papers. la. 8vo. 800 pp. r-Camh'idge, 1920 

Pring, j. N., D.Sc. The electric furnace. 

8vo. 497 pp. London, 1921 
PuRDAY, H. F. P. • Diesel engisee design. c 

• * 8vo, 317 pp, London, 1919 

Rascn, E. Electric arc phenomena. „ Translation by 
K. Tornberg. 8vo. 210 pp. New York, 1913 
Richardson, O. W., F.R.S. The emission of electricity 
from hot bodies. 2nd ed. 

8vo. 328 pp. London, 1921 
Rickard, T. A. Technical writing. 2nd ed. 

8vd. 346 pp. New York, 1923 
Rideal, E. K., Ph.D. Ozone. 

8vo., 207 pp. London, 1920 
Robertson, A. W. Studies in electro-pathology. 

8vo. 312 pp. London, 1918 
Rose, W. N. Mathematics for engineers. 2 pt[s]. 

(1, 4th ed.; 2, 2nd ed.) O'To. London, 1923 
Rushmore, D. B., and Lof, E. A. Hydro-electric' 
power stations^ ^ ^ 

2nd ed. 8vo. 838 pp. New York, 1923 
Russell, A., D.Sc., F.R.S. The theory of electric 
cables and networks. 2nd ed. r- 

8vo. 368 pp. L'or^on-, 1920 
Scott-Taggart, j. ^Elementary text-bock on wireless 
vacuum tubes. 4th ed. . 

8vo. 262 pp. London, \\222'\ 
—— Thermionic tubes in rfidio^tel<?gra]^y and telephony. 

2nd e^^ • 8vo. 4^4, pp. London, 1924 

SiLBERSTEiN, L. ,Ph.D. Elements of the electromagnetic 
theory of light. sm. 8vo. 66 pp. London, 1918 

- - Elements of vector algebra, 

8vo. 42 pp. London, 1910 
Sloane, T. O’C., Ph.^. Electrician's handy book. 
6th ed. sm. 8vo. 823 pp. London, 1920 

-The standard electricci dictionary. With addition 

by Prof. A. E. Watson. 

8vo. 767 pp London, 1921 
SociEtE des •Ing^nieurs Givils "oe France. 76e 
, anniversaire, I 8487 I 923 (Bnlletin dejuin 1923). 

" 8vo. 260 pp. Paris, 1923 
Starling, S. G. Science in the • service of man: 

electricity. 8vo. 263 pp. London, 1222 

STiLfc, WV.. E^ctric power transmission. Principles and 
calculations. Including a revision of " Overhead 
electric power-transmission.” 2nd ed. 

Cvo. 425 pp. New York, 1919 
Stone, E, W, Elements of radio communication. 

2iid ed. 8vQ. 327 pp. London, 1923 

Thomson, Sir J. J„ O.fl-L, *F.R.S. Elements of the 
math^atical theory of electricity and magnetism. 
6th ed. 8vp. 410 pp, Cambridge, 1921 

-Rays of positive'Electricity and their application to 

chemical analyses. 2nd ed. 

^ 8vo. 247 pp. London, 1921 

Thornton, W. M.; O.B.E., D.Sc. First principles of 
the electrical transmission of ^ergy. A survey of 
th^ physical basis of ele^xical transmission, its 
methods and phenomena frbnr the. standpoint of 
the electron. „ Jsm? 8yo. 127 pp. London, 1921 
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JOHN RICHARD BAINTON ’received his early 
traitiing in Lo^dqn and went to Australia about 1889^ 
where for several years he was associated with the repre¬ 
sentation of Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson, of London. 
Later he joined Messrs. Edge and Edge, electrical 
engineers^ of Sydney, and whilst with them constructed 
and equipped a pioneer electric railway at Brighton- 
le-Sands, New South Wales. He also, introduced the 
electric lift into Australia, later becoming connected 
with the Standard Electric Elfevator Co., of Sydney. 
When Messrs. Dick, fCerr and Co. secured the first 
contract for dectrie lighting plaril for the city of Sydney 
he became the company’s Australian representative, and 
s’nbsequently ws» associated with many large contracts. 
In 1920, arrangements were made by Messrs. Standard- 
Waygood-Hercules, Ltd. (which the Standard Electric 
Elevator^ Co. hid become by ama%amation with other 
copcems) to mlRiufeictufe heavy electrical and steam 
machinery in Ajistralia to the designs of the English 
Elecjjric' Co., the Australian company taking the 
name of the English Electric Qo. of Australia, Ltd. 
Of this company*he was a managing director up to the 
time of his d^ath. * As a director of Automatic Tele¬ 
phones (Australasia),^td., he introduced the automatic 
telephone to Austradia,^ and he was a^o*one of the 
pioneers in the use *of motor bicycles an(f motor cars. 
He was elected an Associate of the Institution in 1889 
and a Member in 1899, and was also a foundation 
member of The Electrical Association of New South 
Wales (since incorporated in The Institution of Engi¬ 
neers, Australia), serving as President in 1901 and 1902. 
He took a keen interest in the local volunteers and at 
one time commanded the company of engineers 
responsible for military searchlight work in connection 
with the defence of Sydney. • G. B. G. 

; FRANCISCO BHERING w& bom in the Stat^ of 
Minas Geraes, Brazil, on the 1st January, 1807, and 
adopted as his profession that of a civil engineer. In 
1896 he joined the staff of the Brazilia* Govgrj^ment 
Telegraph Department. His promotion was rapid and 
he became chief of the Sao Paulo District in 1901. In 
the same year he was appq^ntecf Brazilian delegate 
to the International Telegraph Conference held in 
London. He served in a similar capacity at the Inter¬ 
national Wireless Conference of 1^12, and, in fact, he 
may be described as the pioneer of wireless*telegraphy 
in Brazil., In 19r6 he was appointed sub-director and 
in 1920 director of the technkal department of the 
Brazilian Telegraphs, and in 1*922 he became director 
general of the Telegraphs, a position which he held 
at the time of his death, which tool: place at Paris on 
the ISrii April, 1924, when he was on a visit to Europe ^ 
oh account of his health. The early land line telegraph 
S3mtem of Brazil fpllowed the. cpast line, difti the wires 
suffered considerably from, •cotrosion. Dr. Bheting’s 


most important work was the diversion of these li^s 
into the interior throug]| virgin forests. In addition 
to his other duties, he was requested by th^ Institute < 
of Brazilian Engineers (of which he was a Fellow) to 
organize and complete a geographical map of Brazil to 
commemorate that country’s centenary. He was one 
of the founders of the Engineering College at Sao. Paulo, 
and was Professor of tiie Engineering College of the 
Rio de Janeiro University.. He was elected 8, Member 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers., in 1913.. 
The Municipality of Rio de Janeiro, to honour and] 
commemorate his services, has given his nai^fe to. the. 
street leading to the Arpoador Wireless Station. 

R. B, D.. 

LAWRENCE BIRKS, B.Sc., was educated at PrincQ 
Alfred College and at the, University of Adelaide, where 
he obtained his- B.Sc. degree with triple honours in 1^96. 
In the following year he was; awarded the Angas Eng;ineer^ 
ing Scholarship, which entitled him to three years’ 
•training in Great Britain. This period was spent at 
University College^ London, and in the •yrorkshops and 
test departments of Messrs. Easton, Airderson and 
Goolden, of Erith, ^d of Messrs. Callendar’s Cable Co. 
He serv^ for a time as lecturer in electrical' engineering 
under Prof. Silvanus Thompson at Finsbury Technical 
College, and also as assistant professor of engineering 
at Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. In 1900 he returned 
to Adelaide, and, after one session as lectur^ in electrical 
engineering at Adelaide University, was appointed 
assistant engineer to the Sydney electric tramways in 
connection wi-th the reconstruction of Ultimo power 
house and the installation of high-tension underground 
feedrnn and substations. In 1903 he was appointed 
city electrical engineer at Christchurch, N.Z., in connec¬ 
tion with the first installation of electric power in that 
city, the power being derived from the destruction of 
refuse. In the following year he was appointed lecturer 
in electrical engineering at the Canterbury College, but 
after one session he took up the duties of engineer to the 
New Zealand Electrical Construction Co.,«a local company 
formed for the purpose of constructing the Christchurph 
electric tramwaj’s. On. the completion of tjn* work he 
was appointed engineer of Rotoru§.. In 191^ at the 
passing of the Aid to Water Power Act, he became 
assistant to Mr. Evan Parry, chief electrical engineer 
for the Dominion mid, after assisting in the design of, 
and specifications for, the Lake Coleridge works, was 
transferred to Christchurch in 1913 to sujier^e the 
constmction of those works and to manage the co#n- 
merdal side of the undertaking. On Mr. Parry’s 
resignation in March 1919, Mr. Birks was appointed 
chief electrical engmssr to the Public Works Depart# 
meat, when active steps were taken by the New Zealand 
Government to materialize a comprehensive scheme of 
power supply planned for *the North Island. ^I^e 
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©lowing works were carried out during his^period of 
office, viz. the development of the Mangahai source 
with transmission lines to Palmerston, Wellington, 
Wairapa and Hawkes Bay. Preliminary works were 
carried* out at Wa&aremoana and Arapuni, and a 
con-^act ^placed ^or headworks and plant for the 
latter source. During this period also the power-house 
pl^nt at the Horahora Fajfs belonging to the Waihi Gold 
Mining Co. wa» taken over ^y the Government, ex¬ 
tended aad utilized for the supply and distribution 
in the Waikato district. In April 1924, he left 
New Zealand to represent the Dominion at the World 
Power Conference in London, but on his arrival 
in Adelaide he was obliged to seek medical advice, 
^ a result of which he immediately returned to New 
^aland, where he died on the 25th July at WelUngtoh. 
His knowledge and experience of all matters pertaining 
to hydro-electric power development and of distribution 
sj^tems §;S applied to the general supply of electricity 
were very extensive. His engineering achievements 
also«.were considerable and varied, and one of them 
deserves particular recognition: the result of his work 
in Canterbury was to demonstrate to the world at large 
the ^commercial possibility and the economic advantage 
to a State of a generous supply of electricity to every 
home, not only for light but for every purpose, including 
water-heating. In character he was energetic and 
resourceful, open-minded and generous. All his actions 
bore the impjess of high ideals and his life was an 
^piration to all who were associated with him. He 
joined the Institution as an Associate in 1896, was 
elected an Associate Member in 1899, and a Member in 
1912. He was also a Member of the Institution of' Civil 
Engineers, a miember of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers and a Member of Council of the New Zealand 
Society of Qvil Engineers. He took an active part in 
the affairs ^f the New Zealand Institute, and was one 
of the sub-editors of New Zealand Journal of Science 
and Technoiogy. E P. 

CHARLES EUGENE L. BROWN died at his home 
ift Montagnola, near Lugano, on the 2nd May, 1924, 
at the age of sixty-one, from heart failure following a 
short illne.ss. He was bora in Winterthur on the 
17th June, 1863, being the son of the late Mr. Charles 
- Brawn, who was mainly responsible for the Sulzer drop 
valve-gear; After a year as improver with Burgin in 
Basle, he entered the Oerlikon Machine Works and two 
y^ars later, when barely 24 years old, became manager 
of the ^l^ctrical department. His early years at 
Oerlikoij were occupied in develbping a direct-current 
system and in designing commercially workable direct- 
current machinery. His first machines were of the 
two-pple Manchester type with ring armatures, and for 
the first power transmission in Switzerland (Krieg- 
stetten-Solbthurn, 37 kW over five miles) maclunes 
ofrthis t 3 rpe were employed^ By successive stages in 
development, fonr-pole designs with slotted drum 
armatores were arrived at, which (contrary to the usual 
pjactice at Iffiat time), were distinguished by relatively 
large maghetic fluxes and a small number of armature ' 
conductors, so that reveh machines for 600 volts had 
bi^t one turn per se^ehl and sparkless commutation 


was ensured. Among the early power plants which 
he constructed may be mentioned the Neuhausen 
. plant, the 6 000- and 12 000-ampere machines for which 
remained for long the largest direct-cv-rrenfi.) dynamos 
in Europe; those for 12 000 amperes had vertical 
shaftSj and multiple series-parallel winding was used 
for the first time, ^[e emplo 3 ^d iox his first alternating- 
current transmissions* single-phase generators and 
synchronous motors, which were oL t];^e Kapp ring- 
armature type, and these were the first machines pro¬ 
vided with direct-coupled exciters. The prajctical 
development of the polyphase motor was realized 
during the year 1890. Siiriultaneously with l^obrowol- 
ski he originated the polyphase winding with rectangular 
coils in slots (in practically its present-day form), 
whereby magnetic leakage is so far reduced that a 
sufficiently high starting torque can be reached. Later 
on, he used for the first time the distributed winding 
in slots for the stator^ and rotors of the larger poly¬ 
phase motors. The year ^891 brought the opening of 
the Frankfort Exhibition and the (felebrated powdt 
transmission from Lauffen to Frankfort (110 miles) 
with three-phase current at 25 000 yolts, this effectively 
demonstrating the fechnical possibility''and‘’commercial 
feasibility of the transmission of pOwer over grgai: 
distances by electricity. He designed for this power 
transmission (the failure of wliich was toflfi^enfly 
predicted in electricaj circles at that time) the 40-pole 
generators with claw pole-wheel and Single exciter cpil 
and oil-cooled 86/25 000-volt transfofmdrs. The latter 
—the first oil-immersed transforqjers-^were made with 
three cores ^itj;iated at 120“ t(J one another, connected 
above and Below by a round yoke, and for them was 
used for the first time the double concentric winding. In 
1891, in association with Mr. W. Boveri, he founded 
the works of Brown, Boveri and Co., Baden, Switzerland, 
many of whose present -day designs bear the impress 
of the original ideas of* the technical founder of the 
firm. The high position in the construction of single¬ 
phase and polyphase machinery to which he brought 
his firm by means of hiS inventions and designs became 
apparent in 1894 when eight alternators (four of 526 kW 
and four of 1 060 kW running j,t 86 r.p^m.) were built 
for the city of Frankfort in face of great competition 
from German firms. From the year 1896 onwards the 
development of many Swiss water powers was actively 
carrig,d,out, aiid for the vertical units called for by the 
low falls the umbrella type of generator w«is designed 
(1897). Two years^earlier he had constructed the first 
flywheel generators witi pole-wheels rotating outside 
the stationary armatures. In 1896 were built the 
8 000-volt generators for Schwyz, while in 1898 the 
noteworthy 14 600-yolt generators for Paderno were 
constructed. In the electric railway field the Lugano 
tramway, installed in 1894, was the first traejion system 
for which three-phase^ motors were used, and this was 
followed by* many mountain - and other polyphase 
railways, whiclf mre all in successfuL operation at the 
present, day. Tlffe acquisition by his* firm in 1900 pf 
mahuj^cturing licences.-under the Parsons steam-'turbine 
patents* turned liis thoughts .to some of the special 
problems ftffe to -the introduction .-of high-speed mach- 
ineiy, and he soon feeegnized that for turbo-alternators 
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of large outputs and high peripheral speeds the con¬ 
struction with projecting field-poles could not be 
satisfactory. This led to the creation of the generator 
rotor in t]^e foiyi ’of a cylinder with radial or parallel 
sloth for cairying the excitation winding, which has 
proved to be the only possible constructive solution 
and has been univers|lly» adopted. In the direction 
of switch and control gear many priginat designs were 
developed, amongst which may be mentioned the 
multiple-break oil circuit-breaker and the so-called 
" horp ” arrester. After the conversion of the firm of 
Brown, Boveri and Co. into a limited company in 1900, 
he becanje chairman of the board of directors and 
held that position until 1911, when he retired altogether 
from his business and technical activities. In 1912 
he was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor by 
the Technical College of Karlsrahe. He was elected a 
Foreign Member of theTnstitution in 1892 and became 
a Member in 1911. • A. C. E. 

’Sir ALBERTeJ. LEPPOC CAPPED, K.C.I.E., died 
on the 20th April, 1924, in his eighty-eighth year. He 
was one of the dv;mdling band of men who saw service 
in the Cd!i;nda, hiring served with th# Turkish Contingent 
fn ,1866-6, In. 1867 he entered the Indian Telegraph 
Service, then in its infancy, becoming Director of Traffic 
in’1869,.'’Deputy Diredtor-General in 1879, and Director- 
General four,years later. He hel^ the position for six 
yo^rs before aTetidng, and saw the department expand 
almost beyond 'tero^ition of the earlier da 3 rs. In Feb¬ 
ruary-1887 the knighthood ^f the Order of the. Indian 
Empire was conferred oh him, and at ^he^time of his 
death he was the senilbr holder of that rank. * Sir Albert’s 
interest in telegraphy did not cease with his retirement 
from India. For much more than a quarter of a century 
after his retirement from the Indian Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment he was actively interested in the work of the 
Eastern and Associated Tellgraph Companies. He 
joined the Board of the Eastern Telegraph Company in 
1888, and in the foUo-v^g years became a director of 
the other companies of this group. He was also a director 
of the Globe Telegraph and Trust Company, and a 
trustee of th^ Submapne Cable Trust. He gave his 
whole heart to this work, and was almost daily in atten¬ 
dance at the offices* of the cable companito up to within 
a few da 3 rs of his death. He was elected a Member of 
the Institution im 1878, and served on the Coj^^cil in 
the years 1900-1902. . H. J. L. C. 

Colonel GEORGE ANDEjlSOll^ CARR, late R.E., 
who died on the 20th March, 1924, was one of the 
pioneers of electrical science in the British Army. 
Born in‘ 1867 at Nymaps, near Crawley, Sussex, be 
was educated ^t Uppingham and at the Ro 3 jal Military 
Academy, ^Woolwich. He received his first commission 
as a lieutenant-in the Royal Engineers in August 1876 
and, after the usual two years^ course of instruction at 
the School of MiUtary Engineering, w&s posted to the 
Submarine Mining Service. Here he»came into contact 
with a little group of Royal Engineer officers who Were 
studying and developing the application of electricity' 
to military purpo^®®-. Of; these, the best-kifown to the 
general public were Major •R* Y. Armstrong, R.E., 

. VOL. 62. 


Lieut. P.eCardew, R.E., and Lieut, (now Ma;^or- 
General Sb R. M.) Ruck. Working under and with 
these officers, he soon found his life \jork. Not only 
did he show a great mastery of detail, but he early 
proved his capacity as a lectui^r. • Possessed of a 
remarkable gift for clear and accufate thinking, he* 
was able to explain his thoughts in simple Tangua^. 
With these qualifications it was inevitable that much 
of his life should be spent^n iiiltructionid appointments 
in the electrical branch* of the School of^ Military « 
Engineering and in the School of Submarine Mining 
at Gillin gha m, and he held in turn every grade of such 
appointments at both these establishments. He was 
for many years the Examiner in Electricity at the 
R.M. Academy, Woolwich. •Among other subjects 
with which he dealt were the training of afmy tele¬ 
graphists and the design of telegraph stores, also 
the shutter board and test room and all stores used 
in the submarine mini ng service and for^ defence 
electric lights. In his various capacities as in¬ 
structor or assistant instructor he was an ex oj^cio 
member or associate member of the Royal Engineers 
Committee which deals with all patterns of military , 
stores, and he served on all the electrical sub-com¬ 
mittees and many special sub-committees of -ffhat 
body, He represented the War Office at the original 
trials of the Marconi system and formed a personal 
friendship with Signor Marconi. He became an A.sso- 
ciate of the Institution in 1882, served on the Council 
in 1896-6, and was elected a Member in 1896. W. B. B. 

WILLIAM CHEW was born in Manchester in 1866, 
moving in 1863 to Blackpool, where he joined his 
father at the gas-works a few j^ears later., In his early 
days, although attached to the gas industry, he took a 
keen interest in the development of electricity. He 
was responsible for the introduction of electric lighting 
into Blackpool and held the dual app^ntment of 
electrical engineer and assistant gas engjneer until 
1893, when, owing to the growth of the undertaMngs, 
it became necessary to separate the two departments. 
He succeeded his father in 1913 as manager of tlj^ 
gas-works. He was always proud of the fact that he 
was the first to light a seaside esplanade in this country 
with electric arc lamps. These were on 9 steel masts 
each 50 ft. high, and each lamp was run from a separate . 
dynamo. Although continuing in the gas industry he 
took a broad-minded view and quicjjdy introduced 
electric power where it could be advantageously iised 
in the gas-works. He died, on the 9th Apjil, *1924. 
He was elected a Member of the Institution in 18^3. 

. • •j.H. C. 

• 

DAVID COOK was born in 1866 near Lochranza, in 
the Isle of Arran, Scotland, and died at Richmond on 
the 23rd July, 1924. From an early age he was keenly 
interested in electricity, and from the beginning of 1881. 
was engaged exclusively in electrical work. Up to the 
end of 1883 he was connected with the Edison Electric 
light Co., Ltd., and on the amalgamation of this filial^ 
with the Swan United Electric Light Co., Ltd., he was 
responsible for their work in Scotland until February 1886. 
FromMarch 1886to Februar 3 ^^ 6 hewas associated v^th 
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the firm of Mnir and Mavor, Glasgow* and^ctr several 
yeSxs subsequently he practised as a consulting engineer. 
In 1889 he was appointed consulting engineer to the 
Associated Fire Insurance Companies, and was later 
chosei^ chiefly o«. tlje recommendation of Lord Kelvin, 
to become supejintending electrical engineer for the 
(Glasgow* Corporation. Subsequently, again on the 
recommendation of Lord Kelvin, he acted for some 
time—with congpicuous Success—as chief engineer and 
general inanager of the City of London Electric Lighting 
Company. He was later associated with Cecil Rhodes in 
a vast scheme for growiug in the Sudan the entire supply 
of cotton for the needs of Great Britain. This scheme 
was to be carried out by regulating the flow of the Nile 
as it issues from the Grtfat Lakes, but was, for various 
reasons, not proceeded with at the time. The Govern¬ 
ment have since, however, advanced a sum of £3 600 000 
to enabldit to be commenced. His later activities were 
connect^ with engineering and development schemes 
both at home and abroad. He was elected a Member 
of &e Institution in 1890. A. I>. 


ROWLAND EDW^ARD DIXON was born on the 
20^ October, 1872. He received his early education at 
pritate schools and . from 1887 to 1890 attended Stanley 
Hall, Wakefield. From there he went to Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, and to the Pol 3 rtechnic, London. From 
1892 to 1896 he was apprenticed to the firm of B. Verity 
and Sons, Covent Garden (now Veritys, Ltd.), and at 
the end of this period he became a director and chair- 
xnan of Messrs. S. Dixon and Sons, Leeds, electric 
lighting and power contractors and manufacturers of 
overhead line materials for tramways and also of patent 
point controllers for tramways, etc. He remained with 
this firm until his death, which occurred after a short 
illness, on the 28th November, 1923. He was elected 
an Associate of the Institution in 1895 and a Member 
in 1913. • 


ARTHUR EDGAR GOTT was bom in Sunderland 
where he received his early education, his technica 
^ucation being obtained at the Rutherford CoUegc 
of Science, Armstrong College, and Manchester Tech 
nical School. He served his apprenticeship witl 
Messrs. Weedon and Irish, of Sunderland. He thei 
w^nt to the works of Messrs. J. H. Holmes and Co 
and earned out the electrical installations on a numbei 
of ships and uj various mills and factories. He was 
witn^this firm 16 years, the last 7 years as senior 
assistant^engineer. He then joined Messrs. Veritys as 
manager of the controller and switchboard department 
a position which fie held for five years. After a short 
fengapment with the J. L. Manufacturing Co., oi 
Sputh^ he went as engineer-representative to the 
British Petioleum Co. in connection with the appli- 
cation of liquid fuel in manufacturing processes. He 
later, sclent two years with the Waddle Patent Fan and 
Engmeeimg Co. At the outbreak of war he joined the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., acting chiefly as patent expert. 
Ip w^ -^e author of the Sperry gyro-compass instruc¬ 
tion book used by the British and Allied Navies, and 
drew up the lecture charts and syllabus for the various 
^ Schools of ^ Navies. He was Z 


instructor to naval officers in the use and maintenance 
of the gyro-compass. He died on the 18th December, 
1923, at a nursing home near Bedford at the age of 67, 
after being for nearly three years" ip fai^ng health 
brought on by overwork during the war. He Was 
elected an Associate Member of the Institution in 1901 
and a Member in 1919. H- A. G. 

ARCHIBALD ERNEST GRANJ ^was bom at 
Swansea on the 1st May, 1870, and was educated at 
St. Andrew's College, Swansea, where he gained dis¬ 
tinction in mathematics and also excelled at football 
and swimming. On leaving school he served his 
apprenticeship as a mechanical engineer with the Globe 
Dry Dock and Engineering Co., and after going to sea 
obtained his “Extra Chief” Certificate as a marine 
engineer. He then stifdied electricity and, in August 
1901, obtained an appointment' in the contiract depart¬ 
ment of Messrs. British Insulated and Helsby Cables. 
After four years' experieqpe in the laying and jointing 
of high-tension and low-tension caWes and in tlfe 
construction of electric tramways, including the la 3 dng ' 
of the track and the erection of the oyerhead ecmipment, 
he was appointed* in 1906 to takeT chwg^ of the 
company's sales agency in South Walds. In July 1913 
he was promoted to represent the coippany in Canada 
and subsequently, in February'1916, bedaihe, their 
principal representatyre in India. He retnrned to this 
country in June 1923 and died Suddenly on the 
29th November, 1923. He was elected an Associate 
of the Institution in 1901, Ij/jcanfe an Associate 
Member in 1903, and a Memb& in 1916. B. W 

ROBERT FRANCIS HAYWARD, who died in 
London on the 10th April, 1924, was bom in 1866 
and was educated at Harrow School, passing thence 
to University College, London, where he held the 
Gilchrist Engineering Scholarship. After serving his 
apprenticeship with Messrs. Crompton and Co. at 
Chelmsford, he became their works manager in 1890, 
and left in 1894 for the United States to take up the 
position of geaeral manager of the- Salt Lake and 
Ogden Gas and Electric Light „Co. In .this capacity, 
and subsequently as dfiief engineer of the Utah Light 
and Railway Co., he was responsible- for a considerable 
amount of pioneer work in connection with high-tension 
transgqgsion. i^In 1906 he left the United Statfes to join 
the Mexican Light and Power Co. in Mexico City as their 
general manager, and the four years for which he remained 
with this company was a period of great development 
of their hydro-electnc system, which is now one of 
the largest in Latin America. From 1909 until 1920 
he was chief engineer; and general manager of the West¬ 
ern Canada Power Co., furnishing bulk^ower *o the 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co. and. the Van¬ 
couver district generally from a 40 000-h.p. hydro¬ 
electric plant, at Stave Falls. When the control of 
the Chilian Electric Tramway and Light Co. and the 
Cia. Nacional d# Fuerza Electrica passed to the 
S. Person and Son interests, and the Cia. Chilena de 

Electricidad was formed, he was appointed general 
manager arfif occupied t?iat position wntil a few months 
before his death. Thisp ccJVered three years of intense 
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construction activity, including the transformation of 
the whole distribution system of the city of Santiago, 
the erection of 110 000-volt tranamission lines from the 
Andes to ..ganti^go* and Valparaiso, the addition to the 
system of a 36 000-h.p. hydro-electric plant, and con¬ 
siderably extensions to the steam station. He was of 
the be^t type of tra'^jpU^d Englishman, possessing a 
charming personality, wide kno'^rledge, and a sterling 
character, and.^ vjll be greatly missed by a host of 
friends in all the countries to which his work took him. 
He vjas elected a Member of the Institution in 1912. 

S.G. 

WILLIAM DODS HUNTER served his apprentice¬ 
ship with Messrs. Clarke, Chapman and Co., and later 
was employed by Sir Charles Parsons. In 1889 he 
became engineer to the Newcastle and District Electric 
Lighting Co., Ltd., ancl was later appointed manag¬ 
ing director and engineer. He? did a great deal of 
strenuous work during tl\g war and never quite 
recovered from the effects, being compelled in 1918 to 
retire from active management. He remained on the 
directorate, howeyer, and gave the benefit of his 
knowledge lo th% company. He diSd on the 17th May, 
1924. He was Elected a Member of the Institution 
in 1892, and for^many years served on the Committee 
of’thf North-Eastern*Centre, of which he was chairman 
from 1900 tq 1906. 

GORDON LAYTON received his early education at 
private' schools art Bi^^chingtpn and Luton. On leaving 
school in 1897 he was Apprenticed to^th» Electrical 
Power Storage Co. * At the end of his apprenticeship 
he joined the Ixjndon Electric Cab Co., where he was 
in charge of the generating station and the high-tension 
substation. In 1899 he became associated with the 
Westinghouse Co. and was sent to the Westinghouse 
works at Pittsburg to study® American methods. On 
his return he worked in the correspondence department, . 
of which he later became the head. He .was sub¬ 
sequently transferred to the sales department and 
became manage* of the Manchester* district office. 
He afterward^ returned to the works and was appointed 
manager of the district offices.*. On account of failing 
health he found it*necessary to go abroad and he took 
up a position with the company in South Africa. He 
afterwards returned and became manager, later 
managing director, of the C.o§mos Lamp Works, which 
position he held until his death on the 31st January, 
1924. He was connected wij:h the promotion of the 
Engineers’ Clubs at London and Manchester. He was 
elected a Student of the Institution in 1897, an 
Associate in 1900, and a,Member Jn 1912. From 1907 
to 1^10, and from 1911 to 1914, he served on the 
Committee of the North-Western Centre, of which he 
was vice-chairman in 1914-16. ^* 

■ • 

MAURICE LEBLANC was bOTn in f867 and received 
his technical education at the EcolS Pol 3 rtechnique in 
i*aris. At the conclusion of his studies in 1878 he joined 
the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer de I’Est and m 1886 
was associated fqr a short period with ^stb. industrial 
company. In* 1888 he comnfeneed a series of researches 


on elecCrifal apparatus, which included compound 
alternators, transformers, rotary converters, frequency 
changem and phase advancers, the ^last-named of 
which he claimed to be the first to produce. In 
conjunction with Hutin he introduced the doping 
device known as the amortiaseur.% In 1897 Jhe® 
General Electric Company* 0 ! America offered* him tMe 
post of Engineer-in-Chief, but he did not accept it. 
In 1901 a number of Jtiis •electrical patents were 
purchased by Mr. George*Westinghouse for the West- , 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. and the 
General Electric Co. of America. From this time, at 
Mr. Westinghouse’s suggestion, he directed his attention 
to mechanical engineering problems, particularly in 
connection with steam conderilers, rotary compressors, 
etc. While engaged in this work he evolved diis well- 
known rotary air pump by which very high vacua are 
produced. On the outbreak of the European War he 
took part in the invention of a trench mortar and was 
instrumental in developing a new aeroplane engine. 
In later years he put forward a proposal to ul^e 
high-frequency currents for the propulsion of electric 
railway trains. He was a director of the Hewittic , 
Electric Co. and consulting engineer to the Soci6t^ 
Anonyme Westinghouse. During the years 191^14 
he was President of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission, and in 1918 was elected the first member 
of the Industrial Section of the Acaddmie des Sciences. 
He died on the 27th October, 1923, at the age of 66. 
He was elected an Honorary Member of tlie Institution 
in 1916. 

JOHN ST. VINCENT PLETTS was born on the 
22nd January, 1880, and died at his hom§ at Surbiton 
on the 26th April, 1924, after a short illness. He 
received his general education at the Isle of Wight 
College and in 1896 went to the Centa^l Technical 
College, ,in the department of electrical Engineering, 
where he stayed for three years. He then Joined the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and was engaged in 
erecting wireless stations for the company in Hawaii, 
Labrador, the Congo, Russia and the Far Eas^, 
From 1910 until 1919 he was head of the company's 
patent department. In the capacity of consulting en¬ 
gineer he was their expert in all legal cases on patents 
relating to wireless telegraphy, including the weU-knojrn , 
"7777” case and the "Mullard valve” case. He was 
a member of various technical societies*and a writer of 
technical articles, in addition to being the inventor of 
a slide rule and a cr 3 rptograph machine. ^E|jirufg the 
war he acted as expert in cryptography at the 
Office. He was a very reserved man and,* though 
holding a prominent position, was very unostentatious 
and considerate towards those who worked for hirn. He 
was elected an Associate of the Institution in 1902 and 
a Member in 1919. • ^ 

- • 

WILLIAM STEWART ROBERTSON died on the 
1st September, 1924, in his seventieth year. His con¬ 
nection with telegraphy commenced in 1873 when Jig 
entered the serrice of the Post Office at Edinburgh. 
Five years later he was selected for service under the 
Japanese Imperial TelegraE«ri? On the termination. 
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in. ^1884j of Ms contract with the Japanese (Sovernment 
he obtained employment in the Pouyer Ouartier Cable Co. 
and in 1886 wi^h the Western and Brazilian Telegraph 
Co. (now the Western Telegraph Co.«). He, served first 
at Bahia as an ojJerator, becoming later Assistant Super- 
^tg^ndent at Rio.** In 1896 he was loaned to the Amazon 
Telegraph Co. in Para, where he was later appointed 
S^uperintendent of the Western Telegraph Co.’s station. 
He held that appointment un^il 1904, with a short inter¬ 
val duririg which he served as electrician on the cable 
ship “ Buccaneer.” In March 1904, he was appointed 
General Superintendent of the Western Telegraph Co. 
in South America, with headquarters at Rio de Janeiro, 
and held that position until his retirement in June 1920, 
after nearly 48 years of telegraph service, during which 
he saw suTtmarine telegraphy emerge from its preliminary 
stages and grow into the efficient high-speed service 
of the present day. Although he had no share in the 
inventioij of systems and apparatus which have resulted 
in the existing improved working of submarine cables, 
he l£;ept pace with the times and took a prominent and 
practical part in their application to the sections and 
stations under his control. He was elected a Member 


of the Institution in 1898. 

DAVID CURLE SMITH was born in Aberdeen and 
was for five years an apprentice in the Great North of 
Scotland Railway Co., Aberdeen, also attending the 
Edinburgh U/iiversity engineering classes. He then 
want for two years as assistant to Prof. Jamieson of 
Glasgow. At the end of this period he joined the 
Griffen Gas Engine Co., of Bath, as draughtsman, 
leaving there in 1887 to go to Melbourne, Australia, 
where he was employed by a leading engineering firm. 
He was later appointed electrical engineer to the New 
Australian_ ^lectric Co., Melbourne, and subsequently 
became chie^f engineer to the municipality of Kalgoorlie. 
Pie died on the 28th December, 1922. He was elected 
a Mqinber ^f the Institution in 1896. 

CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ. who was 
^cted a Member of the Institution in 1912, was 
born in Breslau, Silesia, on April 9th, 1865. At 
the time of his death on October 26th, 1923-, at the 
age_ of fifty-eight, 34 years had elapsed since Carl 
btemmetz landed in New York in June 1889 from the 
steerage of a French liner and adopted America as his 
country and Charles Proteus Steinmetz as his name. 
Imthe preface to " America and the New Epoch ” he 
states thct Jie then " had ten dollars and no job, and 
could spgak no Englj^h.” Dr. E. W. Rice thus describes 
Ms first impressions of Steinmetz :— 

“ T shall never forget our first meeting at Eickemeyer’s 
workshop m Yonkers. I was startled, and somewhat 
disappointed, by the strange sight of-a small, frail body 
surmouptecT by a large head, with long hair hanging to 
the shoulders clothed in an old cardigan jacket, cigar 

on a laboratory work¬ 
table. My disappointment was but momentary, and 
c^pletely disappeared when he began to talk. I 
insta-ntly felt the strange power of his piercing but 
kindly eyes, and, as he^continued, his enthusiasm, his i 
earnestness, his clear conceptions and maryellous grasp J 


of engineering problems conyinced me that we had 
indeed made a great find. It needed no prophetic 
j. insight to realize that'here was a great man, one who 
spoke with the authority of accurate* andc profound 
knowledge, and one who, if giyen the opportunity, was 
destined to render great seryice to our industry. I was 
delighted when, ypthout a^ moment’s hesitation, he 
accepted my Suggestion that he come with us.” 

Steinmetz s 34 years in America p was a period of 
prodigious performance on his part. In any attempt to 
obtain a measure of his actiyities as an inyentor, the 
195 American patents taken out in his name should be 
multiplied many times to take into account the inspira¬ 
tion which he communicated to his assistants and 
colleagues of all ranks and ages. The wide yariety of 
his inyentions may be indicated by mentioning the 
following amongst the subjects o| the Steinmetz patents : 
phase transformation, methods of regulating the power 
factor of a distribution system, compensated alternating- 
current motors, magnetise arc lamps, flaming arc 
electrodes containing titanium carbid^ seals for fuse& 
quartz lamps, and many patents relating in general 
to generators, motom, synchronous converter^, jnduction 
regulators, frequency changers, transformers and 
measuring instruments. He presented 44 technicai 
papers before the American Institute of Electripal 
Engineers and was its President in 1901.' He^ also 
made many contributions to the PyocBedings of the 
Illuininating Engineering Society,, of which he was 
President in 1916. He also often contributed notable 
papers and made importairt a^dd»esses* at Conyentions 
and meetin^g of the National Electric Light Association, 
at meetings of sections of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and of uniyersity technical 
societies. Some of his most fascinating addresses were 
of a. popular character. On one well-remembered 
occasion when he addjessed a large audience in 
Schenectady at Edison Hall, the subject was " Soap 
Bubbles, Steinmetz, with one knee on the seat of a 
chair, blowing bubbles under all sorts of conditions, 
directed the attention of a fascinated audience to the 
various phenonfena involved. In addition to many 
engineering papers in „the Transactions^ of technical 
societies, he contributed almost innumerable articles 
to other publications and on all nfafmer of subjects. 
We find such titles as : “ Physiology of Light,” " The 
SeconiJ, .Law *bf Thermodynamics and the '‘Thermo¬ 
dynamics of the Atmosphere,” " Commission Control,” 

" Competition and Cw-operation, ” " Industrial Efficiency 
and Political Waste,” '•'The World Belongs to the 
Dissatisfied,” " Socialism and Invention,” " Electricity 
and Civilization,” " The Tungsten Gun,” " The Ether,” 

" Our Civilization,”► " Shorthand,” " Democracy,’” 
Science ^nd Religion,” " Twisting Magnetism,” 
Biography of Rudolf Eickemeyer,” " Electrical Con¬ 
sonance,’’ “ Soviet ,PP<Mi to Electrify Russia,” and 
Mobilizing Niagara to Aid Civilization.” Eleven 
treatises of a very^authoritative character on electrical 
subjects were published by Steinmetz and the majority 
,of thei» were revised and greatly extended in several 
successive editions. Already in !888 he had published 
a book on ' Astronomy^ Meteorolo'gy^and Cosmogony.” 
The Steinmetz law ,of hysteresis is well known, as are 
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aJso his contributions to the development and use of 
the complex-quantity method of treating alternating- 
current problems., * 

^teinmiitz’s activities were by no means confined to 
engineering. He took a very deep interest in human 
questions and in economic^, and gave his cordial support 
to all movements whose success he«:onsidered would be 
of advantage to mankind. In mis category he included 
the adoption af ttie metric system. At the University 
of Breslau he studied mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, medicine and economics. Subsequently at 
Zurich he studied mechanical engineering at the Poly¬ 
technic. » In later life, at Union College in Schenectady, 
he was professor of electrical engineering and afterwards 
of electro-physics. As the candidate of the Socialist 
Party in 1916 Steinmetz was |lected President of the 
Common Council of Schenectady. He served two terms 
as President of the Schenectady Board of Education. 
In 1902 Harvard University conferred on him the 
degree of Master of Arts, Jnd in 1903 Union College 
awarded him thi degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

It was the writer's privilege to be much with Steinmetz 
as one of Jiis ^^sistants in 1892 ^d the immediately 
.following: years,, and again to have associations with 
him in the years preceding his death. In the writer’s 
opinioi^ the best pen^picture of Steinmetz in these later 
yeare is that drawn by Mr. M. P. Rice as follows:— 

“ The figure without hat or overcoat, 

that was so ■ftrejl mown about the streets of Schenectady, 
was literally a world power. To him every country 
looked for autlioritjlfcive dfcta on all masters of elec¬ 
tricity, The man A«ho welcomed friends to his summer 
camp with an almost bo 3 nsh glee, whose kindly soul 
went forth in the fondling of a favourite dog, whose 
life and likings were the most simple—^this man was an 
international figure, a giant in his profession, a con¬ 
servator of the world’s natuwd resources, and a friend 
to every user of electricity. We mourn his passing, 
we are deeply grateful for the wealth of knowledge that 
he has contributed to the world's progress, and we 
treasure as a choice possession the memory of an earnest, 
simple tnan who devoted his transceMent mind and 
talents to thefservice of his fellow men." • 

For many years Steinmetz fiad made his home in 
Schenectady, New*York, with the family of Mr. J. L. R. 
Hayden^his adopted son. Mr. Hayden was his constant 
companion and also his collaborator m maify^of his 
investigations and papers. Their home included a fine 
library and a well-equipped ch«mical and physical 
laborator 3 ^ and Steinmetz divtded his attention between 
the home laboratory and various laboratories at the 
Schenectady works of the General Electric Company of 
America. , * * ^ H. M. H. 

W. HOWARD TASKER, who was born in 1857 
and who died on the 17th Septeinber. 1924, was educated 
at Eastbourne and Guildford and trainecl as an archi¬ 
tect_^his father*s profession. Dr. Graham Bell’s lecture 

in London on the telephone in 1878 turned Mr. Tasker’s 
thoughts to electrics^ engineering. He madef in his# 
own workshop many models of telephonic,siid elecjxical 
apparatus, an.d liter these^ n^odels were used when 
giving evidence in the Law Co^jrts* He worked as an 


improver •in the shops of Messrs. Warner and Lee; 
mechanical engineers, London, and studied at the 
School of Submarine Telegraphy and •Electrical Engi¬ 
neering, representing it at the first British Exhibition of 
Electrical Engineering held at the Crystal Palacefn 1882, 
He was assistant electrician to the Yorkshire Bin|^h 
Electrical Engineering Co! He erected for them, ^d 
subsequently managed, the fijist central electric lightkig 
station at MiddlesbrougHi supplying aectricity to the^ 
North-Eastern Steel Works and neighbouring blast* 
furnaces, and while with the Brush Company he advised 
several local engineering works on their electrical plant. 
During his career he worked as an engineer for the 
Primary Battery Co., Ltd.,* the Fitzger^d Electric 
Light and Power Co,, Ltd., and the Unioji Electric 
Light and Power Co., Ltd., and was for many years 
with the Chelsea Electricity Supply Co., Ltd., which was 
the first supply company in London to get to wqrk 
under the Electric Lighting Act of 1886. Aft resident 
engineer he carried out for the Brush Company the. 
contract for the supply of electricity at l)over, aifd he 
was subsequently connected with the British Westing-* 
house Electrical and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and with 
the Hart Accumulator Co., Ltd. He had a chariciing 
personality and was an enthusiast in both work and 
pla 5 ^ He organized the first bicycle road-racing teams 
in Surrey in 1875 and 1876 and w'as a keen lacrosse 
player, representing the South more than once in the 
annual North v. South match. He was elected an 
Associate of the Institution in 1882 and a Member 
in 1891. S- 

PAUL SOMMERVILLE THOMPSON^was born on 
the 31st January, 1876, and died after a short illness 
at Saltburn on the 4th July, 1924. His early education 
was received at the Rutherford and Armstrong Colleges, 
Newcastle-upon-T 3 nie, and he served an apprenticeship 
with Messrs. E. Scott and Mountain, Ltd., afterwards 
holding appointments with the Wallasey &.d Malvern 
Urban District Councils and acting as assistant mains 
engineer at Manchester. From 1904 to 1922 he 
with the Cleveland and Durham Electric Power ^fld 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply Companies, 
being general station superintendent to the former 
for a period of about 11 years. During his residence.on^ 
Tees-side he endeared himself to numbers of young 
engineers in the dectrical supply industry and devoted 
much of his spare time to the furtherance of^*their 
interests. He was an active member of the^Tees-s'Tde 
Sub-Centre, serving ,as its first Hon. Sdbretary and 
later as its r.ha.ir man . He also assisted with the forma¬ 
tion of the Electrical Power Engineers’ Assodation, 
and will be remembered for the part he played in 
helping to consolidate the Whitley Council poScy of 
that Association. He became an Associ%te Member 
of the Institution in 1902 and a Member in 191?. , 

A. H. M. 

HAROLD LYON THOMSON, who died after, a 
short illness on the 13th March, 1924, was one of tlfe 
earliest electrical engineers. He was the son of 
the late R. W. Thomson oi Edinburgh, to whom the 
> automobile owes so mjich^or his invention of ruUber 
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and pneumatic t 3 rres, and he inherited mifch of his 
father’s genius for mechanics. In 1880 he went to 
Crompton’s woiks at Chelmsford at a time when the 
invention of the electric lamp by Swcin and by Edison 
had m&de indoor. elSctric lighting a possibility. His 
fii;gt»worl{ was in*A. p! Lundberg’s shop. At that 
he showed remarkable facility in designing domestic 
fittings of all kinds, apid a large proportion of the 
ordinary fitting# now used i£ connection with indoor 
^lighting urere then designed by him, in many cases the 
original form being still in use with very little modi¬ 
fication. He was with Cromptons when they carried 
out at the Law Courts the first large installation of 
electric light, this installation being completed in 1882. 
Many of Jus fittings are still in use and serve to show 
how little his first designs have been departed from. 
He was Cromptons’ representative in Paris at the first 
Electrical Exhibition in 1881. In the early days when 
so much propaganda work in connection with electric 
light was carried out by means of portable apparatus 
he generally to the fore in showing the advantages 
of the new illuminant. When representing Cromptons 
' at the Vienna International Exhibition he was invited 
by the then Khedive of Eg}rpt to go to Egypt, originally 
to develop electrical work in that country, but 
eventually to become secretary to the Khedive. 
Gradually he went over to the political side, that being 
the stormy period when the expedition was arranged 
for the. relief «f General Gordon at Khartoum. When 
at Cairo he became a student of. Arabic and Oriental 
literature, and on his return to this country he became 
a distinguished Orientalist. Later he was elected to 
the Westminster City Council, subsequently becoming 
Alderman, and Mayor in 1912. He was responsible 
for Westminster being the first city to take up 
mechanical ttansport, and he developed it to such an 
extent that*, when the war broke out in 1914 he 
went Over to Flanders in charge of a fleet of the 
WestaainstCf City vehicles. His skill as a mechanic was 
exceptional and was much remarked on by his friends. 
Just before, his death he was engaged on finishing the 
. nuniature set of gold saucepans for the Queen’s doll 
house which has been shown at the Wembley Exhibition. 
Westminster owes to him many improvements,’not the 
of which is the daily collection of house refuse. 
'As'’a man he was universally loved and his place will 
be found a. difficult one tofiil. He was elected a Member 
„ of the Institution in 1898. R. E. C. 

- - . 

■ .EHG^AR LESLIE THORP wm born on the 3rd June, 
1874, and Was the son. of the latVRev. T. Moorhouse 
Thorp, Wesleyan Minister. He was educated at Kings- 
wood School, Bath, ,and later at the City and Guilds 
Institete (London). For. many years he was associated 
wiHi Messrs. Sheph^d and "Watney, consulting engi- 
ne^, Oif Leeds, leaving that firm in .1899 to under- 
talfe private consulting work at Nottingham and 
later at Edenfield in Lancashire. During this period 
he carried out research work in electrol 3 rtic bleaching 
ahS- wrote a textbook on tihe subject. In 1912 
he returned to Messrs. Shepherd and Watney and 
on their-iretiring from t^e ^business in 1918 came into 
pds^sion of it. From that time he -was principally 


engaged in the preparation and canying out of schemes 
for all classes of electrical installations, mechanical and 
hydraulic work, heating'plants, etc. Jlis health became 
affected by incessant toil, but he stUh struggled qn, 
especially anxious to complete the electrical installation 
at Marlborough College. He took a special interest in the 
artistic side of his work and deiwed much satisfaction 
from the ingeifious treatment of the illumination of the 
College chapel. The work was almosir completed when 
he had at last to give in. He died on the 21st Sep¬ 
tember, 1923, at the age of 49. He was elected an 
Associate Member of the Institution in 1899 and a 
Member in 1920. dNT. D. T. 

ROBERT MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., who was elecjjed an Associate of the Institu¬ 
tion in 1884 and a Member in 1890, died on the 
16th June, 1924, as the/esult of a street accident which 
occurred two days previously and for which no one 
was to blame. He was a pioneer in the vast fields of 
electrical enterprise which were opene<f up during the 
eighties of last century, but was chiefly a distinguished 
educationist who sqjjght to weld the ^industries with 
the higher training institutions and university ftthnical, 
colleges. This desire for unification of the whole 
structure of technical industry w^s perhaps reflected 
in the “ sandwich system ” of training at the Northamp¬ 
ton Engineering College in Clerkenyell fend in the 
affiliation of the College to the Universij^of London. 
Certainly he did much to eliminate the faJse distinction 
between “ theory ’’ and "pfacij.ce*’ anS to dignify the 
term " Aca4jJnsic ’’—^too often used with indulgent 
contempt. His ruling passions were the Northampton 
Institute, of which he was principal for nearly. 30 
years, and the University of London, but his interest 
was extended to widely differing stages and types of 
education. ^ 

Dr. Walmsley was bom near Liverpool, where he 
recdved his early education. He took his London 
B.Sc. degree in 1882 and, after a short period of teaching 
experiencei became the first senior demonstrator in 
the electrical dd^axtment of the Finsbury Technical 
College under Prof. Ayyton. Continuing" under Prof. 
Silvanus Thompson he'took his doctorate in 1886 and 
in the. following year became princfp&l of the Sindh 
Arte College of Bombay University, where he advised 
the Grrarnmefit on various educational. matters. In 
1888 he became, senior ihatbematical lecturer under 
Prof. Henrici at the City and Guilds Engineering 
College, and from 1890 tcf 1895 was the first professor 
of electrical engineering at the Hmot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh. In 1896 he was appointed the first 
principal of the Notthamptoft Polytechnic Institute 
and with characteristic energy and enthfisfasm began 
the immense task of building up from small beginnings 
one of London’s greatest technical institutes. He 
was deeply ifitegested in the progress of technical 
optics and was ch^man of important*optical bodies. 
Space does not permit a detailed, account of his manifold 
^ducatimal actiyilies. In connection with his work in 
the Univ&'sijjjf of London, he was chairman of numerous " 
senatorial conunittees ®f ^the Uhixffersity Extension 
Board, of the Board pf Sjmdiesjln Electrical Engineering, 
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and of the Board of Examiners, the culmination being 
his appointment as Chairman of Convocation. 

liis distinctively electrical v;6rk began in his Edin¬ 
burgh d^s when he was consulting engineer for the 
electric hghting of several important Scottish build¬ 
ings. J^is writings include " The Electric Current ” 
(1894) &nd “ Electrici^ in the Service of Man," which 
begajj *as a revision of Dr. iJrlfanitzlfy’s book and 
Was teansformed, expanded and reissued in numerous 
editions until tn 1904 it was completely rewritten and 
became his own work. In the same year he read before 
the Institution a paper on " Transatlantic Engineering 
Schools," the fruit of study during three months spent 
in Canaak and the United States at the instance of the 
Governing Body of the Northampton Institute. An 
earlier paper which appeared in the Journal dealt with 
the electrical features of the Edinburgh International 
Exhibition, 1890. He* also collaborated with IVfr. C. E. 
Larard in a paper on " Enginesering Colleges and the 
War " for the Institution of ^echanical Engineers. 

• As a man Dr^Walmsley’s outstanding characteristics 
were an extraordinary capacity for work; a geniality 


and huflK^ which, kept him a boy at heart, even to 
1 the end of his 70 years; a gift of astute diplonxacv 
most valuable in controversial or administrative 
and a kindliness vj^hich glowed with unexpected 
when his imagination was wakened to anxieties or 
sorrows among those with whom he hame into contact* 
He loved music, of which he had a wide kfiowle^^e 
and was ever ready to hear or to tell a good joke. AXanv 
may see his character in^ ne^ light ■v^ep they realise 
that his father’s premature death left him yith eight i 
younger brothers and sisters to bring up. The distinc¬ 
tion won by many of them shows his success, but to 
such strenuous beginnings may be traced the extrenie 
austerity and self-sacrifice of his devotion to the great 
technic^ institute which he ^ved so long. Students 
and others who hold him in affectionate renfembmnce 
must feel, as they stand within the walls of the 
"Northampton," the applicability of Wren^s epitaph 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral:— • 

" Si monumentum requiris circumspice." 

R. P. H.-C. 
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